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Queries. 
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Handbook."— Globe. 
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descriptions  of  plots  of  novels,  plays,  and  poems,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  characters  moving 
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'*  Dr.  Brewer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  compilers,  and  the  present  dictionary 
will  fully  maintain  his  reputation.  The  work  really  does  afford  a  very  instructive  and  interesting 
picture  of  one  aspect  of  mediaeval  religious  thought,  and  the  authors  eccentricities  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  amusing.  Altogether,  one  might  find  much  worse  entertainment  for  an 
occasional  half-hour  than  is  provided  in  this— we  will  borrow  Dr.  Brewer's  own  epithet — 
1  Gargantuan '  book." — A  cademy. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  no  part  of  this  book  either  to  maintain  or  to  deny  the  historic  truth  of  the 
miracles  recorded,  but  simply  to  reproduce,  in  a  compact  and  handy  form, 
ndBoient  data  to  show  a  mode  of  religions  thought.  The  truth  or  untruth  of 
the  statements  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  the  only  questions  being,  are 
the  extracts  here  made  fairly  faithful,  and  do  they  represent  the  religions 
opinions  of  a  large  section  of  the  family  of  man  ? 

If  a  writer  wished  to  show  the  religions  opinions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  absurdity  or  wisdom  of  their 
myths,  but  only  to  collect  them  carefully,  and  reproduce  them  correctly.  If, 
again,  his  object  is  to  show  the  state  of  Assyrian  art,  his  plain  duty  would  be  to 
reproduce,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  the  drawings  to  be  found  on  Assyrian 
relics ;  but  whether  those  drawings  are  in  proportion  or  not,  whether  their  per- 
spective is  correct  or  faulty,  whether  they  are  to  be  blamed  or  praised  according 
to  the  rules  of  modern  art,  would  be  matters  quite  beside  his  business ;  and  he 
would  deserve  the  highest  censure,  if  he  omitted  those  specimens  which  seemed 
to  him  the  most  faulty,  or  attempted  to  improve  others  by  correcting  palpable 
errors.  So,  when  a  mode  of  religious  thought  is  to  be  shown,  the  primary  duty 
of  the  author  must  needs  be  to  get  together  sufficient  data,  and  leave  those  data 
to  tell  their  own  tale. 

Obviously,  it  can  matter  very  little  whether  the  authors  quoted  from  are  good 
or  bad  historians,  if  the  matter  to  be  obtained  from  them  is  opinion  and  not 
history.  An  historian  has  to  sift  out  facts,  to  pare  down  exaggerated  statements, 
and  discard  obvious  fables ;  but  the  interpreter  of  public  opinion  has  no  such 
task  before  him,  and  the  very  worst  historian  may  be  the  best  exponent  of 
popular  belief.  Although,  therefore,  such  a  writer  as  Metaphrastes  may  be  too 
credulous  for  sober  history,  he  would  be  far  more  likely  to  give  a  faithful  picture 
and  presentment  of  the  popular  creed  of  his  own  period,  than  such  a  man  as 
Alban  Butler,  who  measures  the  saints  of  the  primitive  and  middle  ages  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  judgment,  and  produces  a  most  distorted  and  garbled 
picture  of  the  times.  In  met,  his  Live$  of  the  Sainti  is  Macbeth  without  the 
dagger,  the  witches,  and  the  ghost 

The  study  of  legendary  miracles  opens  a  large  and  important  field  of  inquiry, 
especially  in  this  doubting  age.  How  came  the  legends  to  be  so  exceedingly 
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numerous,  and  how  came  the  belief  in  them  to  be  so  firmly  rooted  and  wide- 
spread ?  No  doubt  there  is  truth  in  what  Gibbon  says,  "  If  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the 
readers  has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted  by  fiction,"  *  yet  to  attribute 
the  legends  of  the  saints  one  and  all  to  lying  oraft  and  ocular  deception  is 
simply  absurd. 

It  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  in  the  history  of  man,  whether  considered  as 
individuals  or  nations,  that  the  dawn  of  intelligence  is  the  dayspring  of 
imagination.  We  find  it  so  in  children  and  in  all  uneducated  classes.  Hence 
the  general  belief  in  sorcery  and  the  black  arts,  evil  spirits  and  malignant 
influences.  Hence,  too,  all  early  history  is  full  of  fable.  Even  Livy  believed  in 
a  personal  Romulus  and  Remus,  a  Numa  and  all  the  seven  kings  of  Rome.  Our 
own  history,  till  quite  recent  times,  was  based  on  the  fables  of  the  early 
chroniclers ;  and  Milton  himself  believed  in  the  tale  of  Brute,  the  colony  from 
Troy,  and  encounters  with  giants  and  magicians.  The  legends  were  not  tho 
inventions  of  the  chroniclers,  but  traditions;  they  were  the  superstitions  of  a 
highly  imaginative  age;  and  the  false  etymology  of  names,  with  the  highly 
figurative  language  employed,  corroborated  the  error. t  Superstition  and  fabulous 
tradition  were  further  added  to  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  knights  were 
called  by  the  names  of  animals  and  flowers,  when  coat-armour  became  incor- 
porated with  family  history,  when  sin,  or  what  was  deemed  sin,  was  spoken  of  as 
a  dragon,  and  a  moated  grange  as  an  enohanted  castle.  With  these  and  such- 
like elements  of  fable,  it  soon  became  impossible  to  disentangle  fiction  from  fact, 
device  from  real  achievement. 

The  language  of  the  Church  added  no  little  to  the  same  husbandry.  Every 
sin,  every  heresy,  every  doubt,  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  some  demon. 
Sickness  was  produced  by  the  indwelling  of  the  same  malignant  spirits ;  so  were 
storms  and  tempests,  floods  and  fires,  earthquakes  and  gales.   Hence  to  cure  a 

*  See  Imposture,  p.  180. 

f  Thus,  speaking  of  St.  Angel,  Mgr.  Gnerln  says  (vol.  v.  p.  343),  "On  vlt,  dit-on,  tomber  des 
roses  et  dee  lis  de  sa  bouche,  pendant  qu'il  p&rlalt." 

So,  again,  when  Mons.  Breton,  in  his  Instruction  sur  le  Sacre"  Cceur  de  Jtnts,  seeks  to  prove  the 
antiquity  of  this  very  modern  "  devotion,"  he  says,  St.  Thomas  speaks  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  full 
of  charity  to  man.  St.  Bonaventure  speaks  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  as  the  source  of  grace.  St. 
Bernardin  says,  Jesus  shows  us  His  heai%  a  furnace  of  love.  Others  speak  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  as 
a  place  of  refuge."  How  such  figures  of  speech  can  justify  the  concrete  '*  Sucre"  Cceur  de  Jesus  "  of 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  must  be  left  to  Mons.  Breton  and  his  disciples.  When,  in  Prov.  xxili.  26, 
it  is  said,  "My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  we  should  think  it  idiotic  or  childish  to  take  this  literally. 

Sarins,  speaking  of  the  princess  Hedwigea,  says  "her  goodness  was  a  fountain  from  which  all 
could  draw  water  to  their  healing."  Mgr.  Guerin,  in  his  life  of  St.  Eutychus,  says,  «  Quatre  moines 
furent  mordus  par  le  serpent  de  la  Jalousie." 

N.B.— Once  again  it  must  be  insisted  on  that  it  is  no  answer  to  say  the  Life  quoted  is  spurious, 
provided  it  is  accepted  by  such  compilers  as  the  Bollandists,  Mgr.  Guerin,  and  other  hagtographers 
of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church.  In  the  acts  of  canonization  may  be  found  statements  quite  as 
marvellous  as  those  which  historical  purists  call  spurious ;  and  after  all,  spurious  history  is  really 
a  better  index  of  popular  credulity  than  any  unvarnished  statement  of  simple  facts,  which,  of  course, 
show  no  popular  belief  at  all. 
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sickness  was,  in  many  cases,  synonymous  with  casting  ont  a  devil ;  to  break  down 
a  heathen  altar  was  to  dislodge  a  demon ;  to  drain  a  flood  was  to  overcome  the 
evil  one ;  and  to  combat  a  storm  was  to  wage  war  with  Satan.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  present  volume  to  examine  into  the  question  whether  such  language  has  the 
sanction  of  Scripture  or  not ;  suffice  it  to  say  it  accounts  for  much  of  what  now 
appears,  to  Protestants  at  least,  and  still  more  to  the  minute  exactitude  demanded 
by  modern  history  and  science,  as  fabulous  and  false,  but  which  was  by  no  means 
so  intended  and  so  employed. 

Par  above  all  these  sources  of  error  was  the  dogma  that  God  is  glorified  by 
miracles,  and  the  more  astounding. the  miracle,  the  more  it  exalted  the  power  of 
the  Almighty.  Not  only  is  God  glorified  by  showing  Himself  the  Master  of 
nature,  and  unfettered  by  natural  laws,  but  man  is  supposed  to  be  honoured 
also,  when  delegated  to  be  His  fellow-worker.  Hence  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  religious  world  to  those  who  avouched  a  share  in  such  performances,  and 
the  eager  willingness  of  all  to  believe  every  tale  which  magnified  their  faith 
and  honoured  its  servants.  When  Placidus  was  dragged  out  of  a  river  by 
Maurus,  he  told  the  abbot  that  he  saw  the  hood  of  St.  Benedict  extended  over 
him,  as  he  was  drawn  from  the  water.  Maurus  modestly  replied  he  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  whereupon  the  abbot  remarked,  "  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  merits  of  Placidus  exceed  thine,  my  son ;  because  he  stands  higher  in  God's 
favour  than  thou  dost"  This  flattery  paid  to  seers  of  visions  and  workers  of 
wonders  could  not  fail  to  have  a  very  powerful  influence  on  religious  enthusiasts  ; 
they  laid  themselves  open  to  delusion,  and  found  ready  hearers  for  every  marvel.* 
If,  instead  of  this  adulation,  all  claims  to  the  supernatural  had  been  frowned 
down  and  discredited,  as  in  Protestant  countries  at  the  present  day,  the  supply 
of  miracles,  without  doubt,  would  soon  have  ceased. 

In  corroboration  thereof  we  may  refer  to  the  recent  visions  and  miracles  of 
Ballyraggett,  in  Ireland  (1881).  For  a  week  or  so  the  daily  journals  liked  the 
novelty,  and  there  were  not  lacking  half-hour  heroes  who  felt  nattered  to  be 
paraded  in  print ;  but  when  the  archbishop  of  Amiens  set  his  foot  on  the  whole 
affair,  and  frowned  it  down  with  unmistakable  disapproval,  the  apparitions 
ceased,  and  a  rumour  got  abroad  that  the  visions  were  produced  by  reflecting- 
glasses.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not  is  of  small  moment,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  apparitions  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  rose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  and  the  general  public  had  encouraged  the  delusion, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  it  would  have  continued,  and  probably  grown  in 
intensity,  to  meet  the  craving  of  the  public  appetite.  In  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  supply  meets  the  demand:  as  long  as  wonders  are  required  by  the 
credulous,  there  will  not  fail  those  who  are  ready  to  supply  them ;  but  when  the 
demand  ceases,  they  become  a  drug  not  worth  the  trouble  of  production. 

*  They  were  also  severely  rebuked  for  doubting  the  truth  of  a  miracle.  Thus,  when  St.  Hcrme- 
laad  professed  to  see  events  occurring  eighty  miles  off,  and  some  of  the  younger  monks  thought  he 
«ta  growing  old  and  childish,  they  were  brought  to  task  for  their  want  of  faith,  and  severely 
pueJabed. 
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Of  course  these  remarks  will  be  met  with  the  retort,  How  could  such  men  as 
the  Gregorys,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Francis,  St.  Benedict,  and  many  others,  the  very 
salt  of  the  earth,  whose  names  are  justly  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  be 
supposed  to  lend  themselves  to  palpable  delusions  ?  The  reply  is  simply  this :  It 
was  not  miracles  that  made  these  men  great,  though  the  greatness  of  their  names 
gave  currenoy  to  the  belief  in  miracles.  But  admitting  they  were  deluded,  they 
were  not  the  first  who  have  been  deceived,  or  have  deceived  themselves,  by  a 
popular  belief.*  Take,  for  example,  the  spiritualists  of  the  present  day,  who 
number  in  their  ranks  men  and  women  of  high  education,  honour,  rank,  fortune, 
and  talent,  mathematicians  and  theologians,  politicians  and  historians ;  yet  the 
scientific  world  will  not  admit  their  dogmas,  and  the  religious  world  is  more 
than  half  afraid  of  them.  Take  a  far  better  case,  that  of  witchcraft  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Even  bishop  Jewell  believed  in  it.  Granville,  the  ecclesiastical 
writer,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  wrote  a  book  to  prove, 
"philosophically,  theologically,  and  historically,"  that  it  is  a  sterling  fact. 
Montesquieu  was  a  believer  in  it.  Addison  and  Blackstone  only  half  doubted, 
and  thought  that  such  a  power  might  have  existed  at  one  time.  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  published,  in  1484,  a  bull,  charging  all  true  Catholics  to  search  out,  and 
put  to  death,  "  those  who  practised  magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  enchantment." 
Alexander  VI.  (in  1494),  Leo  X.  (in  1521),  and  Adrian  VL  (in  1522)  supple- 
mented  the  bull  of  pope  Innocent;  and  to  come  nearer  home,  the  Scotch 
Assembly,  between  1640  and  1649,  passed  no  less  than  five  Acts  against  witches 
and  wizards,  each  one  more  stringent  than  the  former.  In  fact,  history  teems 
with  delusions,  and  neither  talent  nor  integrity,  rank  nor  education,  piety  nor 
single-mindednese,  religion  nor  law,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  have  proved  a 
safeguard  against  them. 

That  some  of  the  miraculous  records  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  pure 
inventions  is  beyond  a  doubt.  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  try  any  of  them 
at  the  tribunal  of  experience  or  probability,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  mixed  up 
with  history,  and  the  historical  part  may  be  critically  examined.  If  this  part 
fails,  the  miracles  interwoven  with  the  history  must  fall  at  the  same  time.  Take 
an  example :  Aurelian  is  said  to  have  subjected  St.  Savinian,  in  Gaul,  to  sundry 
barbaric  torments,  and  at  last,  on  Jan.  29,  a.d.  275,  to  have  led  forth  a  squadron 
of  soldiers  to  seize  him  and  behead  him.  How  does  this  accord  with  plain 
history?  In  275  Aurelian  was  not  in  Gaul  at  all,  but  somewhere  between 
Byzantium  and  Heraclea ;  and  on  the  very  day  named  (Jan.  29)  he  was  assassi- 
nated. Hence  the  persecution  of  this  saint,  and  all  the  wonders  connected  with 
it,  must  be  mythical.  Other  anachronisms  are  noticed  in  the  body  of  this  volume. f 

*  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (Dialogues,  bk.  11.)  gives  a  remarkable  Instance.  While  St.  Benedict 
was  building  the  monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  the  monks  thought  the  kitchen  was  on  fire,  and  ran 
to  tell  St.  Benedict,  but  the  saint  soon  proved  to  them  that  the  fire  was  wholly  in  their  own 
imaginations. 

f  Samuel  Harsnet,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  says  (1604),  M  What  people,  but  you  [Roman 
Catholics]  were  ever  so  bewitched  as  to  be  borne  in  hand  that  a  house  was  carried  in  the  ayre  from 
ralestlna  to  Loretto ;  that  a  painted  Image  in  a  wall  dothe  worke  as  high  miracles  as  wer  ever  per- 
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Another  source  of  legendary  myths  was.  the  habit  of  adaptation.  It  was 
customary  in  religions  houses  for  some  one  to  read  aloud  during  meal-time,  and 
s  favourite  amusement  was  to  adapt  some  heathen  tale  and  spiritualize  it. 
Popular  adaptations  would  be  remembered,  and  handed,  down ;  and  in  time  these 
traditions  would  be  lifted  into  the  national  hagiography.  Several  of  these 
adaptations  appear  in  the  body  of  this  book. 

Again,*  the  dogma  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  oould  not  tail  to  be  pro- 
dnetiTe  of  immense  mischief.  It  would  matter  little  or  nothing  what  deception 
was  practised,  provided  men  were  persuaded  thereby  to  abandon  their  idols  and 
be  baptized.  Origen  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  "  falsehood  is  quite  lawful, 
when  told  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity." 

After  all,  by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  hypothetical  miracles,  especially 
those  connected  with  names  of  undoubted  honesty  and  holiness,  is  the  unhealthy 
and  abnormal  lives  led  by  the  saints ;  their  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food ; 
the  concentration  of  all  their  thoughts  on  one  subject,  and  that  a  peculiarly 
Knsatkmal  one ;  and  the  limit  of  their  reading  to  the  "  lives  of  saints,"  crowded 
with  miracles.  These  combined  could  not  fail  to  produce  disordered  vital  action 
and  viscera]  disturbance,  which  would,  of  course,  act  upon  the  imagination,  and 
fatally  handicap  the  discernment  of  the  mind.  It  is  common  sense  which  first 
gives  way ;  and  far  short  of  lunacy  or  idiotcy  the  fancy  may  see  things  which  are 
not,  Macbeth  was  quite  honest,  when  he  told  his  wife  he  had  seen  a  dagger  in 
the  air ;  and  Hamlet,  when  he  believed  he  had  seen  his  father's  spirit  This 
dagger  and  this  spirit  were  realities  to  the  seers,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  common  life.  Their  troubled  minds  informed  thus  to 
their  eyes,  whereas  in  a  healthy  brain  the  eyes  inform  the  mind.  These  visions 
are  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  but  dreams  are  realities  so  long  as  the 
mental  condition  lasts  which  produced  them.  Without  entering  on  the  question 
of  objective  idealism,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  very  large  sense  that  the  mind 

fcnned  by  the  eternall  Sonne  of  God ;  that  the  prints  of  St.  Fraunda  stripes,  the  tayle  of  our 
tafcur*!  ssse,  and  the  milk*  of  our  blessed  Lady,  are  this  day  to  be  seen?" 
*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  some  men,  either  by  legerdemain  like  Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  or 
bodily  training  like  the  yogis  and  fakirs  of  India,  acquire  an  apparent  power  over  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  to  the  uninitiated  seems  miraculous.  Probably  there  is  not  a  single  "  miracle  of  the 
Mints"  in  all  this  book  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  imitate.  Such  things  as  ** raising  the 
k*d"(p.88),  "  healing  diseases  instantaneously,"  "  floating  in  the  air  "  (p.  216),  weighting  articles 
«o  m  to  make  them  immovable,  and  releasing  them  as  suddenly  "  (p.  160),  "  being  apprised  of 
"tots  occurring  many  miles  away,  and  guessing  with  marvellous  accuracy  future  events  "  (called 
199-*i-dja\  are  household  tricks  among  Brahmins  and  Buddhists.  Many  an  Englishman  has  seen 
tan  throw  a  rope  into  the  air,  climb  up  it,  and  suddenly  disappear.  Many  an  Englishman  has  seen 
t  Bnhmin  stand  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  render  a  pail  of  water  quite  immovable,  and  as  suddenly 
*****  H.  With  magnetic  or  galvanic  apparatus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  such  a  trick,  but  the  Indian 
°f**tor  apparently  has  none.  Many  an  Englishman  has  been  told  by  an  Indian  of  some  event  occur- 
riog  taOes  away,  which  has  proved  correct.  The  *'  inexhaustible  bottle  "  might  pass  for  the  multl- 
Pttotion  of  food  to  those  Ignorant  of  its  modus  operandi ;  and  the  common  "  mango  trick  "  is  every 
is  Massing  as  any  of  the  "tree  and  flower  miracles"  recorded  of  the  saints.  Photography, 
telegraphy,  and  chemistry  have  taught  us  to  talk  more  modestly  of  the  Immutable  laws  of  nature. 
They  are  immutable  only  till  we  know  bow  to  change  them. 
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of  every  man  creates  its  own  creation.  The  child  and  the  idiot  sec  a  crown  of 
gold  in  a  tinsel  cap,  and  a  banquet  of  kings  in  a  few  fragments  of  broken  food. 
The  savage  sees  a  god  in  a  block  or  stone.  Bel  was  a  vital  deity  to  the  wise 
Gyrus  till  Daniel  disillusioned  him.  Men  and  women  need  not  be  lunatics  or 
savages  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  fancy  or  fashion.  This  sort  of  self-deception  is 
quite  compatible  with  honesty  of  mind,  undoubted  piety,  irreproachable  conduct, 
and  intellect  of  the  highest  order ;  but  it  accounts  for  the  singular  fact  that  one 
person  may  see  or  hear  what  fifty  other  bystanders  fail  in  doing,  although 
the  attention  of  all  is  equally  directed  to  the  same  object.  The  brooding  mind 
can  create  a  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or  inform  the  brain  of  anything  it 
likes  or  loathes.  This  well-known  pathological  process  will  go  far  to  account  for 
the  three  subjects  of  this  volume,  that  so  many  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  are 
imitations  of  Scripture  stories ;  that  so  many  are  realistic  illustrations  of 
striking  texts ;  and  not  a  few  are  put  forth  to  prove  the  dogmas  of  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church.  Although,  therefore,  there  may  be  some  who  will  dislike  to 
see  the  subject  so  anatomized  and  laid  bare,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
subject  is  pathologically,  theologically,  socially,  and  morally  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  that  can  be  ventilated. 

The  word  "  Saint M  appended  to  Hying  character*  la  acknowledged  to  be  an  anachronism,  as 
canonization  never  took  place  till  after  death,  sometimes  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  more ;  but 
the  appendage  is  convenient  for  identification,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  a  name  would  not  be 
recognized  without  it.  Bat  St.  Moses,  St.  Enoch,  St  Abraham,  St.  David  the  sweet  psalmist,  St. 
Isaiah,  and  so  on,  strike  strangely  on  the  Protestant  ear,  and  in  such  cases  the  prefix  has  been 
omitted. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fame  now  attached  to  atUkort  was  in  the  early  and  middle 
ages  chiefly  engrossed  by  saints.  The  profession  of  sanctity  was  the  high-road  to  notoriety,  and 
originality  in  this,  as  in  authorship,  was  especially  affected. 

*,+  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  novel  rendering  of  "  Samson  and  the  Jawbone,"  **  Joshua  and  the 
Sun,"  etc.,  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place. 


OBJECT  OP 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  show  by 
data  alone  a  mode  of  thought  which  p  re- 
tailed in  Christendom  for  many  centuries, 
tod  has  not  yet  died  out.*  It  was 
generally  accepted  in  the  early  and 
mediaeval  ages  that  this  earth  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ,  and 
that  whatever  opposed  this  reign  is  the 
work  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  Taking 
this  as  an  admitted  fact,  it  would  follow 
is  a  natural  consequence  that  law  and 
medicine,  science  and  literature,  are 
merely  handmaids  of  divinity.  Law 
being  legal  divinity ;  leechcraft,  medical 
divinity ;  the  arts,  scientific  '.divinity  ; 
mathematics,  magical  divinity ;  as- 
tronomy, astrological  divinity ;  and  with- 
out divinity,  even  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  could  not  exist 

Law  was  not  trying  offences  by  evi- 
dence, but  by  an  appeal  to  God  to  defend 
the  right.  Hence  some  task  was  ap- 
pointed, it  mattered  little  what,  and  God 
was  expected  to  make  the  guilty  person 
fail  in  accomplishing  it.  So  in  medicine, 
cares  were  not  effected  by  drugs  and 
minerals,  but  by  charms  and  amulets, 
pilgrimages  and  relics,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  was  not 
the  experimental  physician  who  cured 
the  sick,  so  much  as  the  priest,  the 
delegate  of  God.  Nor  was  it  otherwise 
in  science,  where  magic  and  astrology 
were  mainly  relied  on  ;  and  as  these  were 
supposed  by  the  clergy  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Satan,  science  was  not 
favoured  by  the  Church.  As  the  priest 
was  the  officer  of  God,  his  great  aim  was 
to  sever  himself  as  much  as  possible  from 
earth — to  stamp  out  every  earthly  wish, 
every  earthly  affection,  every  earthly 
ambition;  and  the  more  he  succeeded 
in  emptying  himself  thus,  the  more 
perfect  was  he,  as  the  Bervant  of  God. 

As  the  Bible  was  the  only  code  and 
exemplar,  the  ambition  of  the  religious 
was  to  imitate  in  all  things  the  examples 
Kt  before  them  there,  hence  the  claim 
to  miraculous  powers,  and  hence  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  saints  are  so 
often  imitative  of  Bible  ones.  The  first 
t  part  of  this  volume  is  to  show  this :  and 
I  the  plan  adopted  is  as  follows.  Some 
miracle  of  the  Bible  is  taken  as  a  text, 
and  then  from  the  various  hagiographies 
are  quoted    corresponding  examples. 

•  See  ArFARinoss,  pp.  «UL.  SS,  47*. 


THE  BOOK. 

Thus,  suppose  the  text  is  "Elijah  fed 
by  ravens,  the  following  are  considered 
parallelisms : — Auxentius  fed  by  a  pigeon ; 
prince  Cadoc  fed  by  a  mouse ;  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  fed  by  a  dove  ;  St  Cuth- 
bert  fed  by  rooks  ;  Dr.  Moulins  fed  by  a 
hen  ;  an  old  hermit  fed  by  a  lion  ;  Paul 
the  hermit  fed  by  a  crow ;  St.  Sorus  fed  by 
a  stag ;  Wyat  fed  by  a  cat ;  and  so  on. 
If  the  text  is  "  ElishVs  axe  made  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,"  the  follow- 
ing miracles  are  cited  as  parallels  : — St. 
Benedict  makes  an  axe-head,  which  has 
fallen  into  a  lake,  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
fix  itself  firmly  into  its  haft  again ;  St. 
Wolf  ran  makes  a  silver  paten,  accidentally 
drooped  into  the  sea,  float  on  the  surface 
till  it  is  rescued. 

The  second  part  gives  data  illustrative 
of  Scripture  texts.  Some  text  being 
taken,  a  number  of  miracles  are  set  down 
to  prove  its  literal  truth.  These  are  called 
in  this  volume  "Realistic  Miracles." 
For  example  :  If  the  Bible  says,  "  Thou 
hast  hid  uiese  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes," 
it  must  be  shown  that  babes  have  been 
wise  where  wise  men  have  failed.  If  the 
Bible  says,  "  I  will  make  a  covenant 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,"  it  must  be 
shown  by  data  that  saints  have  actually 
entered  into  compacts  with  wild  beasts. 
If  it  is  said,  "Thou  wilt  not  suffer  Thy 
holy  one  to  see  corruption,"  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  bodies  of  saints  do  not 
decay  like  other  bodies.  If  it  is  said. 
"  Nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you," 
it  must  be  shown  by  examples  that  saints 
have  been  subjected  to  every  sort  of  tor- 
ment, and  yet  have  received  no  hurt. 

The  third  part  consists  of  miracles  to 
prove  Roman  Catholic  dogmas.  The 
whole  is  arranged  in  double  alphabetical 
order  ;  that  is,  each  head  is  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  each  item  under  the  head  is  in 
alphabetical  order  likewise.  As,  how- 
ever, no  conceivable  plan  could  have 
been  adopted  to  range  data  under  heads, 
and  yet  give  each  name  and  subject  a 
place  easy  to  be  found  by  every  one. 
constant  cross  references  are  made,  and 
an  index,  by  double  entry,  is  added,  in 
which  the  names  and  particulars  are 
arranged  in  strict  alphabetical  order 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  subject  matter. 
Thus,  if  we  have  "  Paul  the  hermit  fed 
miraculously  by  a  crow,"  we  shall  find 
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this,  and  all  its  congeners,  under  the 
head  of  u  Elijah  fed  by  Ravens  ; "  but  in 
the  index  under  "  Paul  the  Hermit,"  and 
under  "  Crow  "  also. 

The  arrangement  under  heads  is 
valuable  for  two  reasons ;  it  shows  at  a 
glance  what  miracles  are  most  frequently 
repeated,  and  also  the  shades  of  difference 
introduced;  while  the  index  facilitates 
references  to  any  name  or  item  which 
may  be  required,  and  adds  to  each  head 
many  fresh  examples  interlaced  with 
other  subjects.* 

A  few  passing  observations  have  been 
occasionally  introduced  in  small  type ; 
but  as  a  rule  comment  has  been  avou  led, 
and  the  data  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 
It  may  appear  like  vanity  to  say  that  the 
reading  required  has  been  Gargantuan, 
but  laborious  as  this  has  been,  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  far  more  difficult,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  part.  The  book 
occupies  entirely  new  ground,  and  how- 
ever startling  some  of  the  examples  may 
appear,  they  one  and  all  go  to  make  up 
an  irresistible  truth  of  enormous  historical 
importance. 

Without  doubt,  a  book  of  this  character 
must  not  be  based  on  obscure  writers, 
and  authors  out  of  date.  The  authorities 
here  depended  on  are  the  highest  possible : 
popes,  archbishops,  bishops,  ana  abbots. 
First  and  foremost  come  the  four  series 
of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  first  of  which 
brings  the  lives  down  to  1758,  the  second 
to  1782,  the  third  to  1826,  and  the  fourth 
to  1865.  This  magnificent  monument  of 
industry  and  learning  (of  course  in  Latin) 
takes  a  very  high  position  in  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church ;  although  certain  Pro- 
testants doubt  the  judgment  of  some  Of 
the  thirty-three  collaborators.  It  is  not, 
however,  private  judgment,  like  that  ex- 
ercised by  Alban  Butler,  that  is  required 
in  such  a  work,  half  so  much  as  a  fearless 
and  faithful  delineation  of  what  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  now  believe,  and 
ever  have  believed ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
is  broadly  represented  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  The  next  work  relied  on  is 
the  compilation  of  Mgr.  Guerin.  called 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (in  French).  The 
first  edition  of  this  huge  work  was,  I 
think,  in  1864  or  1865 ;  the  one  here  used 
is  the  seventh  edition,  corrected,  and  dated 
1880.  The  author  is  the  chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  the  work  is  sanc- 
tioned and  recommended  by  the  two 
popes.  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII. ;  the  three 
archbishops  of  Alby,  Bordeaux,  and 
Tours ;  and  the  nine  bishops  of  Agcn, 


Amiens,  Angonlem'e,  Langres,  Hende, 
Nancy,  Nantes,  Poitiers,  and  Troyos  (all 
between  1865  and  1879).  The  third 
staple  work  is  called  The  Lives  of  the 
Samts.  translated  by  Edward  Kinesman 
in  1623.  The  original  of  these  lives 
was  issued  cum  prwiiegio  regies  Majestatis 
of  Philip  of  Castillo  and  Aragon ;  and 
Kinesman's  translation  has  the  following 
approbatio  appended  to  it : — "  Horvrn 
Sanctorum  vitas,  ex  alijs  Unguis  in 
Anglicam  a  D.  Edouardo  Kinesman  versa*, 
tuto  &  cum  fructu  edi  possunt.  Audo- 
marop.  27  Maij  m.dc.xxiii."  (signed) 
Joan.  Floydus  Soc.  lesu  Theotogus. 
Numerous  other  writers  are  referred  to, 
but  the  three  works  above  named  would 
have  been  all-sufficient  except  for  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  to  show  that  the  state- 
ments of  these  writers  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  all  other  hagiographers 
who  fairly  photograph  the  pressure  of  the 
saints  whose  lives  and  acts  they  profess 
to  delineate.  We  do  not  want  to  know 
how  the  saints  fed  and  clothed  themselves, 
retired  from  the  world,  and  lived  lives  of 
seclusion,  half  so  much  as  to  know  how 
their  religious  training  and  teaching 
affected  their  belief,  their  acts,  their 
imagination,  their  status,  their  influence, 
their  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public.  What  they  thought  about  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  power  of  the 
Church,  the  gift  of  miracles,  visions, 
angelic  and  Satanic  agencies,  deity, 
redemption,  and  the  life  to  come, — we 
learn  next  to  nothing  of  all  this  in  such 
lives  as  those  given  by  Alban  Butler; 
but  these  are  the  points  especially  pro- 
nounced in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  Petits 
Bollandistes,  and  Kinesman ;  and  this 
fidelity  to  the  realities  of  life  renders 
their  works  bo  exceedingly  valuable  as 
indices  of  modes  of  thought 

A  few  classical  illustrations  hare  been  Introduced, 
especially  In  connection  with  the  Oetta  Romanormm* 
It  most  be  remembered  that  not  only  were  heathen 
temples  converted  Into  Christian  churches,  heathen 
customs  adapted  to  Christian  wan,  and  heathen  festivals 
changed  to  Christian  memorials,  but  not  ^infrequently 
secular  legends  were  spiritualized ;  and  occasionally  an 
historical  tale,  nvmin*  mutate,  has  boon  mads  to  do  duty 
for  an  hypothetical  saint 

Instead  of  quoting  books  by  contractions,  as  JToL  Jfew. 
in  Sac.  S.  Orsf..  or  L.  d*  Wer.  Mart.  11.  c,  101.  the 
titles  hare  been  written  out  in  full,  because  many  of  the 
booln  referred  to  are  not  well  known  to  the  general  public 
A  list  also  of  those  most  frequently  referred  to  wfU  be 
found  pp.  xsiv.,  rxr.,  where  all  necessary  information 
respecting  them  has  been  siren.  Writers  referred  to  only 
once  or  twice,  breviaries,  offices,  and  proprea,  have  been 
omitted  from  this  list,  that  it  might  not  be  pedantically 
swollen  to  a  great  length. 

That  no  critic  may  refer  to  omissions  it  must  be  atkVed 
that  this  volume  contains  exactly  half  the  entire  mass 
collected  together ;  but  this  half  will  suffice  for  erery  nan* 
ful  purpose,  and  more  can  be  furnished  If  mom  is 
required. 
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simply  states  what  the  data  given  eeem  to  teach.) 


Acts  of  Merit. 

Almsgiving,  confession,  penance,  vows, 
communion,  are  acts  of  merit. 

Absolution  by  a  priest  is  a  positive 
absolution,  and  not  the  mere  heraldic 
announcement  or  declaration  of  God's 
coTenant  of  grace. 

The  viaticum  is  an  unspeakable  benefit 
to  the  dying. 

To  die  under  an  anathema  or  interdict 

i  to  die  without  hope,  unless  the  curse 

ii  removed  bv  the  pope. 

No  salvation  out  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Baptism. 

Baptism  is  regeneration,  and  by  bap- 
tism "  sin  is  washed  away."  (See  under 
"Savinian,*'  p.  465.) 

Celibacy. 

It  is  one  of  the  highest  possible  merits 
to  remain  single. 

Chastity  is  one  of  the  crowns  of  glory. 

It  is  meritorious  in  married  life  to  live 
in  Platonic  love  only.  (See  Thiebry, 
p.  496.) 

It  is  meritorious  even  to  break  off  a 
marriage  contract. 

Charity. 

Charity  to  the  poor  is  certainly  the 
nost  pronounced  of  all  acts  of  merit. 

_  *l»e*  thing  b  indiscriminate  it  is  always  mischievous. 
=*8  aQ  thou  hart,  and  give  unto  the  poor,"  don  not 
aen  (he  indiscriminately  to  aD  beggars,  for  many 
Mtanmhr  from  poor,  and  such  gtrtng  is  a  great  erlL 
«the  Lhm  of.tM*  Saint*  we  are  not  told  that  the 
vUtsd  from  house  to  boose,  searched  into  the  eon- 
of  fee  neighbouring  huts,  and  helped  the  deserving 
*7» ;  sat  Ota*  the  doors  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  cells 
^adssss.  were  daQy  beset  with  crowd*  of  beggars,  and 
ahaa  was  distributed  pronrisnionsiy  and  often 
sawn*  them.   Discreet  almsgiving,  no  doubt,  is 
a jeashabk Christian  work,  beyond  all  praise;  but  the 
^amgMagof  money  or  alms  to  beggars  Is  much  to 

Christ. 

Christ  not  unfrequentlv  visits  the  saints 
pa  earth,  but  generally  m  the  form  of  an 
nfat  or  little  child.  Sometimes  in  the 
gibe  of  a  beggar. 

Crucifix. 

Hie  crucifix  and  the  cross  are  not  only 


remembrancers,  but  in  some  cases  thev 
act  as  spells.  Occasionally  they  bleed, 
speak,  move  of  themselves,  and  perform 
other  acts  of  vitality. 

Devils. 

The  world  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts — the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  All  that  is  not  of  the 
former  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  per- 
secuted [Roman]  Catholic  Church  is  the 
kingdom  of  light ;  the  persecuting  world, 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Every  newly  baptized  person  renounces 
the  devil,  and  joins  the  army  of  Christ. 

As  Jews  and  Protestants,  as  well  as 
Mahometans  and  heathens,  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  they  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  4  *  Church  of  Christ ; "  and 
to  destroy  them,  by  craft,  war,  persecu- 
tion, or  in  any  other  way,  is  as  glorious  as 
to  trap  a  foe  by  ambush,  or  kill  him  in 
open  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  to  per- 
secute a  J] Roman]  Catholic  is  to  per- 
secute Christ  Himself,  and  to  wage  war 
against  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Dreams. 

God  sometimes  reveals  His  will  by 
dreams  or  visions.  Most  dreams  arc 
visions.  _ 

Apparitions  of  saints  are  common. 

Deceased  saints  may  be  invoked,  and 
can  accomplish,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, what  is  required  of  them.  Their 
tombs  and  relics  possess  miraculous 
virtues. 

Duty  to  Saints. 

Any  injury  done  to  a  saint,  or  dis- 
respect shown  to  one,  is  done  or  shown 
to  Christ,  and  is  generally  punished 
forthwith. 

It  is  meritorious  for  saints  to  injure 
and  dishonour  those  who  see  not  eye  to 
eye  with  themselves,  as  Arians,  Luther- 
ans. Calvinists,  and  other  "  heretics." 

For  a  Jew  or  "heretic"  to  injure  a 
[Roman]  Catholic  is  a  sin;  but  for  a 
saint  to  injure  a  Jew  or  "heretic"  is 
meritorious,  although  often  it  is  a 
hazardous  civil  offence. 
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Harsnet  tells  us  that  Cottam,  Brian, 
and  Campian,  executed  at  Tyburn  for 
treason  in  1582,  were  canonized ;  because 
Elizabeth,  whom  they  sought  to  dethrone 
and  assassinate,  was  a  Protestant, — Popish 
Impostures,  p.  118. 

Ecstasies. 

The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  remarkable  for 
ecstasies  and  visions ;  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries  were  remarkable  for 
astounding  "  miracles  "  and  marvels. 

The  earlier  centuries  abound  with  en- 
counters with  dragons ;  the  latter  centuries 
are  more  {esthetic. 

Eucharist. 

The  elements  of  the  mass  are  bona  fide 
transubstantiated. 

They  are  food,  possessed  with  miracu- 
lous sustaining  power.  Hence  Nicholas 
of  Flue  lived  for  twenty  years  on  the 
bread  administered  to  him  daily  in  the 
Eucharist.  Silvinus  lived  forty  yean  on 
the  same  food. 

God  and  Angels. 

Saints  have  personal  intercourse  with 
God,  Christ,  angels,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Whatever  opposes  our  abnegation  and 
entire  submission  to  God  is  from  the 

Sersonal  interference  of  Satan  and  his 
emons. 

Sickness,  storms  at  sea,  land  tempests, 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  other 
"natural  disturbances/'  are  due  to 
Satanic  agency.  Thus  St.  Genevieve  is 
represented  in  Christian  art  with  a  devil 
[the  windj  blowing  out  her  candle,  and 
an  angel  lighting  it  again. 

All  the  laws  of  nature  are  wholly  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  God,  and  God  can 
alter  them  locally  without  throwing  the 
whole  system  of  the  world  out  of  gear. 

Health,  fertility,  good  gifts,  charity, 
benevolence,  and  all  other  Christian 
virtues,  are  due  to  the  personal  and  active 
interference  of  good  angels. 

Guardian  Angels. 

Saints  have  one,  two,  or  more  guardian 
angels  in  constant  attendance  on  them. 
Sometimes  they  become  visible;  some- 
times they  speak  audibly;  sometimes 
they  hold  sustained  conversations.  Rosana, 
afterwards  called  "  Sister  Humility,"  had 
two  attendant  angels  in  constant  waiting, 


and  used  to  address  them  familiarly  by 
their  names. 

HelL 

Hell  is  a  place  of  material  fire.  The 
punishment  is  incessant  and  everlasting. 
Satan  is  the  prince  of  hell,  demons  or 
devils  are  his  angels,  who  can  assume 
any  form  to  do  his  bidding. 

Infants. 

The  lives  of  very  little  children  are 
glaringly  told  from  the  standpoint  of 
monks  who  know  nothing  about  child- 
life.  Their  fasting  from  the  breast, 
their  voluntary  seclusion,  their  fondness 
for  church  and  prayer,  their  abstinence' 
from  all  childish  amusements  and  mirth, 
their  ridiculous  modesty,  their  prudery 
and  priggishness,  are  dwelt  on  with 
lingering  praise.  Indeed,  everything  said 
about  little  children  is  unchildlike,  and 
very  much  is  utterly  repugnant.  Stealing 
money  to  give  to  the  poor,  secreting  part 
of  their  food  for  the  same  object,  even 
deceit  of  more  open  character  still,  are 
actually  praised  and  held  forth  for  imita- 
tion by  Mgr.  Guerin  in  the  life  of  St. 
Monica  and  others.  Such  acts  are  worthy 
only  of  censure,  and  are  not,  as  the  pope  s 
chamberlain  expresses  it,  a  "  doux  eclat 
de  vertu  naissante." 

Light  and  Nimbus. 

Those  to  whom  Christ  gives  light 
within,  often  show  it  by  radiant  looks, 
luminous  bodies,  nimbus  and  glory. 

This  "light  of  life"  acts  upon  the 
material  body  in  some  cases  by  neutraliz- 
ing its  gravity,  so  that  a  saint  is  some- 
times buoyed  up  into  the  air  like  a 
balloon,  and  floats  there  sustained  by 
nothing,  unless  it  be  the  invisible  hands 
of  angels.  Generally  this  legerity  is 
ascribed  to  personal  sanctity,  which  either 
etherealizes  the  body,  or  fills  it  with 
"spirit"  to  make  it  lighter  than  the 
lower  strata  of  air. 

Lives  of  Saints. 

Self-denial,  mortifications  of  the  flesh, 
self-torment,  suffering,  martyrdom,  all 
swell  the  merits  of  saints. 

Generally  the  lives  of  saints  may  bo 
called  the  romantic  ideals  of  perfection, 
from  a  [Roman]  Catholic  point  of  view.* 
To  most  Protestants  they  will  appear  a 
sad  waste  of  enormous  force,  and  a  total 
forgetfulnesa  of  that  prayer  of  Christ,  "  I 
pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them 
•  8m  not*  p.  asa. 
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oat  of  the  world,  but  that  Thoo  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil."  To  live  out  of 
the  world,  cut  off  from  all  the  society  of 
man,  hidden  out  of  sight,  seems  to  hare 
been  considered  the  highest  perfection  of 
human  sanctity.  Of  course,  such  absolute 
seclusion  is  not  now  possible,  at  least  in 
Europe. 

cwpiar  fetor*  "(yoLyL  p.  <29). 

Merit. 

It  is  possible  to  be  meritorious,  and 
even  to  accumulate  merit 

Saints  can  transfer  any  part  of  their 
merits  to  others.   (See  Imput&d  Merit, 

pa*-) 

Tne  dements  of  a  sinner  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  saint,  and  balanced  off. 

Miracles. 

It  is  a  proof  of  merit  to  work  a  miracle. 
It  is  meritorious  in  some  measure  to 
see  miracles  and  believe  in  them.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  demerit  not  to  see  them, 
to  doubt  them,  or  disbelieve  them. 

Miracles  can  be  performed  by  dead 
bodies,  relics,  and  medals,  as  well  as  by 
living  saints. 

The  miraculous  power  of  saints  seems 
to  wax  weaker  as  time  rolls  on.  Many  a 
saint  whose  dead  body  was  honoured  by 
hosts  of  miracles,  passes  out  of  mind  in  a 
few  months,  and  all  miraculous  power 
 1  or  is  latent. 


Monks  and  Nuns. 

Monks  and  nuns,  as  a  rule,  are  the 
elect  and  beloved  children  of  God; 
certain  of  paradise,  though  not  always 
without  a  term  of  purgatory. 

The  term  of  purgatory  may  be 
shortened  by  the  prayers,  gifts',  and 
penances,  either  of  one's  self  while  living, 
or  of  some  substitute,  or  by  private  help, 
or  by  Church  offices  after  death. 
-  Indulgences  purchased  by  money  help 
to  shorten  the  term  of  purgatory,  and  in 
some  cases  to  buy  it  off  altogether. 

To  break  a  vow  of  monastic  life,  to  for- 
sake an  "order,"  to  return  to  secular 
life  after  having  lived  a  11  religious  "  one, 
is  to  be  the  child  of  the  devil.  Before 
such  could  be  restored,  they  were  some- 
times, if  not  always,  exorcised. 

Mortification. 

It  is  meritorious  to  torment  the  body 
in  all  possible  ways :  by  filth,  by  liga- 
tures, by  standing  for  many  years,  by 


not  lying  down  to  sleep,  by  insufficient 
food,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  scourg- 
in£t  by  wearing  iron,  by  wearing  hair 
shirts,  by  never  changing  one's  linen,  by 
wallowing  amongst  brambles  or  in  the 
pure,  by  going  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, by  washing  the  skin  with  soot  and 
water,  by  producing  sores,  and  so  on. 

Those  who  torment  themselves  the 
most  are  the  most  meritorious. 

It  is  a  demerit  to  live,  eat,  sleep, 
drink,  dress,  and  act,  like  other  folks. 

Eccentricity  is  much  affected  by  saints. 
And  that  saint  is  lucky  who  can  invent  a 
self-mortification  never  thought  of  before. 

Natural  Solutions. 

The  constant  repetition,  with  slight 
differences,  of  favourite  "miracles"  is 
proof  positive  against  any  natural  solution. 
Thus,  if  one  saint  raises  the  dead,  a  hun- 
dred others  do  the  same ;  if  St.  Antony 
makes  a  dead  man  speak,  a  score  other 
saints  do  the  same  ;  if  St.  Denys  carries  off 
his  head  after  death,  so  do  many  others  ; 
if  the  roast  pullets  of  the  alcaydS  come  to 
life,  so  did  the  fish  and  fowl  of  half  a 
score  more.  Raising  the  dead,  hanging 
clothes  on  sunbeams,  turning  water  into 
wine,  multiplying  food,  bringing  water 
from  dry  ground,  etc.,  are  miracles  of 
such  constant  repetition  that  the  chief 
difficulty  has  been  in  selection.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  miracles  in 
medi»val  and  modern  times  too  have 
been  looked  on  as  historic  facts  by  the 
"faithful,"  and  not  as  allegories;  al- 
though in  some  cases,  as,  for  example, 
encounters  with  dragons,  it  is  possible 
that  allegorical  language  has  been  mis- 
leading. 

Obedience. 

Blind  obedience  to  superiors  is  the  first 
law  of  piety.  No  matter  how  absurd  the 
order,  how  revolting,  how  difficult,  it 
must  be  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  or 
look  of  disapproval.  We  read  of  monks 
and  nuns  sent  to  a  great  distance  daily 
to  water  a  dry  dead  stick,  and  of  others 
sent  to  kiss  an  open  sore.  In  monastic 
and  conventual  life,  even  vows  to  God 
had  to  give  way  to  the  vow  of  obedience. 

Odour  of  Sanctity. 

Sanctity  exhales  a  material  perfume  of 
great  sweetness,  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
This  Bweet  odour  increases  at  death  ;  and 
long  after  death— it  may  be  weeks, 
months,  years,  or  even  centuries — the 
fragrance  remains. 
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On  the  other  hand,  sin  emits  an  offen- 
sive smell,  equally  perceptible  to  the 
senses  ;  so  that  when  one  dies  in  sin,  the 
very  stench  of  the  body  proclaims  it  to 
bystanders. 

Harsnet  tells  us  that  priests  carried 
with  them  a  divine  odour  quite  recog- 
nizable. There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  from  their  constant  use  of  incense. 

Perfection. 

The  perfection  of  a  saint  is  when  he 
has  crushed  out  every  natural  affection, 
every  earthly  wish,  every  fleshly  indul- 
gence, every  natural  propensity,  even  love 
to  father  and  mother,  frothing  of  earth, 
its  loves,  its  hopes,  its  ambitions,  its 
charms,  must  remain ;  the  natural  man 
must  be  clean  swept  out 

A  saint  should  read  no  secular  book, 
think  no  secular  thought,  hope  no  secular 
good.  He  should  eat  and  drink  the  least 
possible  quantity,  and  that  of  the  most 
unpalatable  sort  He  should  sleep  as  little 
as  possible,  and  that  on  the  most  uncom- 
fortable bed.  He  should  wear  as  little 
as  possible,  and  that  of  the  most  unbecom- 
ing and  uncomfortable  kind.  He  should 
wholly  unfurnish  the  body,  and  empty  it 
to  receive  the  new  or  spiritual  man. 

Punishments. 

It  is  wrong  in  civil  magistrates  to 
punish  crimes  by  imprisonment,  and  a 
merit  to  release  those  who  are  imprisoned. 
The  release  of  persons  from  prison  is  one 
of  the  most  favourite  " miracles"  of 
saints. 

All  punishment  should  be  left  to  God 
and  His  Church. 

The  Church,  in  the  person  of  the  pope, 
may  issue  anathemas,  publish  interdicts 
against  whole  nations  for  the  offences  of 
an  individual,  release  subjects  from 
allegiance,  dethrone  princes,  organize 
wars  against  " heretics"  and  infidels, 
annul  marriages,  propagate  new  articles 
of  faith,  grant  indulgences,  open  heaven 
or  shut  out  therefrom,  canonize  saints, 
authenticate  relics  and  miracles,  deter- 
mine what  is  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  and 
ex  cathedra  speak  with  an  infallible  voice. 
Some  of  this  power  claimed  may  be 
restrained  by  the  civil  arm,  but  neverthe- 
less the  might  and  not  the  right  of  the 
civil  arm  is  obeyed. 

Purgatory. 

Purgatory  is  for  the  remnant  of  sins 
not  absolved  or  balanced  off  during  life. 
The  term  of  purgatory  can  be  shortened 


by  the  prayers  of  survivors,  by  masses 
for  the  dead,  or  even  at  the  option  of 
some  saint  in  light  In  the  life  of 
Benedicta  we  are  told  that  the  Virgin 
Mary,  at  the  prayer  of  Benedicta,  de- 
livered "a  thick  cloud  of  souls"  from 
purgatory,  and  took  them  up  to  paradise. 

Belies. 

Relics  can  be  authenticated  by  any 
Church  dignitary,  such  as  pope,  abbot,  or 
bishop.  They  can  even  be  multiplied  or 
done  in  replica. 

Relics  possess  miraculous  virtues,  and 
these  virtues  are  transferable,  either  by 
touch  or  inoculation. 

The  size  of  a  relic  is  of  very  small 
importance ;  a  fragment,  a  little  filing,  a 
crumbling  dust,  is  all-sufficient. 

As  a  magnet  can  make  a  magnet,  so  a 
relic  can  make  a  relic. 

Sacraments. 

Baptism  is  "  le  sacrement  de  la  regene- 
ration."— Let  Petite  Bollandistes.  vol.  vi. 
p.  612. 

Eucharist  is  a  bona  fide  sacrifice,  and  it 
is  called  "  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass," 
The  sacred  wafer  is  called  "  The  Creator/* 
and  partaking  thereof  "receiving  thy 
Creator."—  Vie*  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  623. 

Saints. 

Saints,  after  death,  have  the  power  of 
aiding  their  votaries— of  interceding  for 
them  before  the  throne  of  grace,  of  curing 
diseases,  and  of  visiting  earth. 

The  virgin  Mary  is  the  highest  of  all 
saints,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most 
merciful. 

The  saints  in  paradise  take  an  interest 
in  the  saints  militant  They  like  to  be 
invoked,  like  to  be  patronized,  like  to  be 
honoured,  like  to  be  flattered,  and  even 
to  be  dressed  up  and  decked  with  jewels. 

Salvation. 

Salvation  is  the  reward  of  merit ; 
hence  the  common  termination  of  saintly 
biographies :  "  He  was  called  to  heaven  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  merits"  (see 
Lea  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  vi.  p.  90) : 
**  Godivin  fut  appeld  dans  le  ciel  pour  y 
recevoir  la  recompense  de  ses  vertus." 
Hundreds  of  similar  examples  occur  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  other  lives  of 
saints. 

Satan. 

Satan  can  assume  any  shape ;  and  he 
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often  appears  in  the  guise  of  an  angel, 
man,  or  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

Angela  can  also  assume  any  shape,  but 
pnerally  appear  in  angelic  form,  arrayed 
in  white,  or  in  the  form  of  human  beings. 

Christ,  two  or  three  times,  is  repre- 
ssnted  under  the  resemblance  of  a  stag 
or  hind. 

Angels,  at  the  death  of  a  saint  often 
appear  in  the  form  of  pigeons  or  batter- 
flics,  and  probably  the  birds  and  beasts 
which  have  not  unfrequently  brought 
food  to  saints  may  be  angels ;  still  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  mani- 
festations of  angels  are  either  angelic  or 
human. 

Scripture. 

The  words  of  Scripture  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  and  not  in  any  case  figuratively. 
Hundreds  of  examples  are  given  in  proof 
of  this  statement  If  Christ  said,  "  Faith 
can  remove  mountains,"  He  did  not  only 
mean  great  moral  difficulties,  but  material 
substances  also.  If  the  psalmist  says. 
"  The  Lord  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall 
not  be  moved,"  he  must  be  understood 
to  mean,  not  only  that  his  faith  and 
confidence  could  not  be  shaken,  but  that 
no  human  power  should  avail  to  move 
his  body.  If  Jesus,  speaking  to  His 
disciples,  says  of  the  bread  He  held  in 
His  hand,  "This  is  My  body,"  He  meant 
what  He  said  to  be  taken  literally,  though 
His  body  at  the  time  was  before  them  in 
perfect  manhood. 

Seven. 

The  reader  will  be  struck  bv  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  number  seven. 
Seven  joys,  seven  sorrows,  seven  virtues, 
seven  almost  everything.  (See,  amongst 
other  legends,  that  of  St.  Isumbras,  p.  210.) 

Sickness. 

Sickness,  as  a  rule,  is  the  work  of  the 
devil,  and  exorcism  cures  the  sick. 
Death,  as  a  rule,  does  not  seem  to  be 
attributed  to  Satan ;  though  falls,  ship- 
wrecks, slips  of  the  foot,  tumbling  down- 
stairs, injury  or  death  from  falling 
ehimneys,  trees,  and  walls,  are  all 
ascribed  to  Satanic  malice. 

Sign  of  the  Cross. 
The  signing  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
the  finger  or  otherwise  acts  as  a  charm 


or  talisman  to  drive  away  or  ward  off 
devils,  sickness,  floods,  storms,  darkness, 
or  other  evils  supernatural  or  natural. 
Eusebius  is  referred  to  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  custom  {Ecclesiastical  History,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  18),  and  in  ch.  i.  of  the  same 
book  he  says  that  Julian  (881-868), 
though  an  apostate,  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  a  fright,  drove  away  the 
devils  which  his  enchanters  had  evoked. 

SouL 

The  soul  may  become  visible  at  death, 
and  is  often  seen  making  its  way  out  of 
the  mouth  of  saints,  either  like  a  dove, 
a  beam  of  light,  or  some  other  material 
object. 

it  is  carried  by  angels  to  heaven,  or  by 
devils  to  hell,  unless  it  is  doomed  for  a 
certain  term  to  purgatory. 

Virgin  Mary. 

The  Virgin  Mary  is  more  honoured  by 
the  French  than  by  any  other  nation. 

She  is  made  the  hypothetical  ideal  of 
perfection:  beauty,  chastity,  love,  mercy, 
tenderness,  sinlessness,  and  what  not 

We  say  "  hypothetical,"  because  there 
is  not  one  iota  of  history  to  support  this 
extravagant  idea;  nevertheless,  hagio- 
graphers  vie  with  each  other  in  painting 
the  rose,  and  adding  perfumes  to  the 
violet 

N.B. — In  Mgr.  Guerin's  Hagiographyt 
we  have  one  Christ,  one  Jesus  Christ, 
and  one  Saviour ;  but  1911  Notre  Dames 
or  Virgin  Marys. 

Lirn  Of  &UXTO.  A  botUr  example  of  the  extravagant 
pralee  bestowed  on  Mints  need  Dot  be  fought  than  that 
glvan  to  Antony  of  Padua ;  and  that  tha  reader  mar 
judge  falty.  tha  extract  dull  be  gtran  In  tha  identical 
word*  of  hta  boat  biographer  :— 

"On  na  aalt  on  annate*  dani  eette  tongue  aulte  da 
prodigal ;  11  faudralt  pour  Stra  complet,  prendre  la  Tie 
du  saint  Jour  par  jour,  depute  a»  nalatance  Juaqu'a  aa 
morl  Tout  ea  qu'fl  y  a  au  moode  da  plus  grando  et  da 
ploa  admire  dea  hommee,  tout  ca  quo  Dmu  entaoa  Jamale 
de  faveura  aur  la  tale  de  a*  phut  chert  entente,  lela  et  foi 
da  apotren,  patience  dea  martyrs,  aagaaw  dea  docteura, 
eloquence  dee  peree  da  regUae,  courage  dea  confeaseura. 
pureta  dea  rlargea,  plate  dea  angea,  11  a  tout  raneuibM  eu 
Iui  dam  una  magnlflque  harmoule.  AJoutas  a  cela  lea 
miracles  lea  pun  etonnanta,  lea  prodigea  lee  plua  edatanta 
accompua  an  pretence  de  mifllera  de  apectateura,  lea 
heriUquee  oonfondue  at  conrertJe,  lea  pecheun  eflrayee  et 
repeutante,  lea  tyrana  domptee  ou  oontenue,  lea  demons 
axpulaaa,  dea  eztaata  tnerrellleueea,  dea  riatona  aubUmea, 
dee  entrettens  de  tout  lea  instants  arte  lot  pulaaanou  da 
deL  la  rie  etemeUe  derlnee  et  connue  par  aranee,  you* 
quel  fut  Antotue,  roU4  ass  titres  a  l'admlration  et  au 
reaped  dee  de*lee."-I/ebb4  Ouyard.  lA/t  of  St.  Anton* 
qfP«4ua.  (Appendix  to  p.  xx.,  Lirxs  o/  Saintx.) 
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CHIEF  AUTHOEITIES  CITED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 


It  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  works  consulted  In  the  compilation  of  this  book ;  but 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  important  may  be 
both  acceptable  and  useful. 

Acta  Sanctorum  (Latin,  57  vols., 
folio).  This  great  storehouse  of  ha- 
giography  is  based  on  the  Acta  Sincera 
of  H^ribert  Rosweyde,  on  which  he  had 
laboured  for  twenty  years;  he  died  in 
1629,  before  his  work  was  printed.  Father 
John  Bolland  (159G-1665)  was  entrusted 
with  Rosweyde' a  collections,  and  asso- 
ciated with  himself  several  others,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Henschen  and 
Papebrttch;  these,  with  ten  others,  brought 
the  work  down  to  1753  in  thirty- two 
folio  volumes,  and  ended  Series  I.  The 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1773 
put  an  end  to  the  work  for  a  time,  but 
in  1789  it  was  taken  up  again,  and  John 
Limpen,  with  six  others  who  had  assisted 
in  the  first  series,  carried  the  work  down 
to  1782,  when  Series  II.  closed  with  the 
death  of  Ignatius  Hubcn  of  Antwerp.  A 
third  series  was  begun  after  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  and  five  new  volumes 
were  added  by  John  Baptist  Fonson  and 
four  others,  bringing  Series  III.  down 
to  1826,  and  completing  the  fifty-third 
volume.  In  1837  a  new  society  of 
Bol lan diets  was  organized  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Belgian  government, 
when  Joseph  van  der  Mttre  and  six  others 
continued  the  lives  to  1855.  In  1854  this 
new  society  published  the  fifty-fourth 
volume  in  two  parts,  and  three  more 
have  been  published  since,  continuing  the 
lives  to  1855.  Probably  the  fifty-seven 
volumes  contain  at  least  thirty  thousand 
saints.  That  the  work  is  crammed  with 
miracles  may  be  readily  admitted,  but 
as  an  index  of  religious  thought  and 
belief  it  is  wholly  unrivalled,  and  its 
value  beyond  all  price.  It  has  been 
nearly  five  hundred  years  in  hand ;  thirty- 
three  collaborators  have  been  employed 
upon  it,  and  it  runs  to  about  fifty  thousand 
folio  pages.  The  market  value  is  about 
£130. 

January  contains  two  vols.,  February 
three,  March  three,  April  three,  May 
seven,  June  six,  July  seven,  August  six, 
September  eight,  October  five,  November 
and  December  the  other  seven. 

Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (in  French, 
\7  vols.,  large  octavo,  average  700  pp.  a 
volume  ;  part  in  a  larger  type  containing 
M  lines  in  a  page,  and  part  in  a  smaller 


type  containing  64  lines  to  the  page.  The 
mere  index  of  the  names  occupies  370  pp., 
so  that  it  cannot  contain  less  than  nine- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  saints).  This 
huge  work  is  by  Monseigneur  Paul 
Guerin,  chamberlain  to  pope  Leo  XIII. 
My  edition,  the  seventh,  was  published  in 
1880,  and  contains  letters  of  recommen- 
dation and  unqualified  praise  from  the 
three  archbishops  of  Alby,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Tours,  and  the  nine  bishops  of  A  gen, 
Amiens,  Angouleme,  Langres,  Mende, 
Nancy,  Nantes,  Poitiers,  and  Troyea,  all 
between  the  years  1865  and  1879.  To 
these  high  authorities  may  be  added  the 
sanction  of  two  popes,  Pius  IX.  and 
Leo  XIII.  The  authority  of  this  work 
is,  therefore,  beyond  all  question.  None 
can  Bay  it  is  obsolete  and  out  of  date, 
nor  can  any  one  insinuate  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
most  educated  classes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  present  hour. 
Price  80  francs  60  cents  each  vol. 

Lives  of  the  Saints,  by  Edward 
Kinesman.  In  one  vol.,  quarto.  My  copy 
is  defective,  only  going  to  Dec.  26,  pp. 
1036,  to  which  is  added  a  supplement  of 
80  pp.,  date  1623.  This  book,  without 
donDt,  is  very  rare,  but  was  issued  with 
this  approbate :  "  Horvm  Sanctorum 
Vitas,  ex  alijs  Unguis  in  Anglicam  a  D. 
Edouardo  Kinesman  verse,  tuto  &  cum 
fructu  edi  possunt.  Auaomarop.  27 
Maij  m.dc.xxiii."  (signed)  Joan,  ftoydus 
Soc.  JeiU  Theologus.  The  privilege  to 
publish  the  supplement  is  by  patent  from 
"  Philippe  par  la  grace  deDieu,  Roy  de 
Castille,  d'Arragon,  de  Leon,"  etc.,  and 
signed  De  Qroote,  1625.  The  lives  are 
very  excellent,  far  less  crowded  with 
the  marvellous  than  either  of  the  Bollan- 
dists,  but  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  dishonest  couleur  de  rose  of  Albau 
Butler. 

Samuel  Har&net  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York).  "A  Declaration  of 
Egregious  Popish  Impostures  to  with- 
draw the  harts  of  his  Majesties  Subiccts 
from  their  allegeance,  and  from  the  truth 
of  Christian  Religion  professed  in  England 
vnder  the  pretence  of  casting  out  of 
deuils."  London,  1604,  small  8vo.  pp.  284. 
This  very  rare  old  book  was  well  known 
to  Shakespeare,  who  often  quotes  from  it. 
Its  authority  is  beyond  all  question — the 
cases  quoted  being  direct  from  the 
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11  Records  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  Causes  Ecclesiastical, "  and 
all  still  extant.  This  odd  little  volume 
cost  me  £3. 

Goij>ex  Legkto  (The),  by  James  of 
Voragine,  or  Varagine,  archbishop  of 
Ganova  (1230-1298),  compiled  from  the 
Epitomy  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  by 
Bartholomew  of  Braganza,  in  1270 ;  the 
Speculum  Historiaie  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  in  1264 ;  the  Legendary  of 
Peter  of  Chiozza ;  the  Bible  of  the  Poor 
by  James  of  Hanapes  ;  and  the  Historical 
Summary  of  Antony  of  Florence.  Father 
Bollandna  says,  "I  cannot  approve  of 
all  thai  is  written  in  the  Golden  Legend, 
bat  much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  taken  from 
sources  of  unexceptionable  authority; 
and  it  is  most  unjust  to  condemn  the 
book  wholesale."  As  this  book  is  only 
cited  to  furnish  parallel  examples  or 
to  supply  some  striking  allegory,  its 
authority  is  only  supplementary,  and  the 


extracts  taken  from  it  have  been  made 
for  the  purposes  above  stated.  As  the 
Apocrypna  may  serve  to  confirm  when  it 
runs  parallel  with  canonical  Scriptures, 
but  has  no  authority  of  itself,  so  the 
Golden  Legend  is  excellent  in  corrobora- 
tion of  standard  Lives,  but  has  no  weight 
in  deciding  points  subjudice. 

The  101  other  works  consulted  in 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English,  from 
Alban  Butler  to  Baring-Go ula,  and  from 
Gregory  the  Great  to  cardinal  Wiseman, 
I  forbear  to  mention.  I  had  prepared  a 
list,  but  have  suppressed  its  publication 
at  the  last  minute,  fearing  it  might 
savour  of  vanity.  This,  however,  I  will 
dare  to  add :  I  have  always  gone  to  the 
best  sources,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
represent  every  case  honestly  and  with- 
out exaggeration.  Without  doubt  I 
have  much  abbreviated,  but  I  have  never 
mutilated  or  misrepresented,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  SYMBOLS  EXPLAINED. 


(i.)  Crosses  on  Tombs  (seven  crosses,  five 
crosses,  one  cross).  Seven  crosses  mark  the 
tomb  of  a  bishop,  five  of  a  priest,  and 
one  of  an  ordinary  Christian.  There  are 
seven  sacraments,  each  of  which  derives 
its  value  from  the  cross  of  Christ.  Only  a 
bishop  can  administer  all  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, and  only  a  bishop  can  impart  to 
the  faithful  the  graces  which  proceed 
from  the  seven  virtues  of  the  cross.  A 
priest  can  impart  to  the  faithful  five  sa- 
craments, and  his  tomb  bears  fire  crosses. 
An  ordinary  Christian  has  but  one  cross 
on  bis  tomb,  to  indicate  his  faith  and 
hope  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Ecclesiastical  Crosses — 

t  The  Latin  cross. 

4-  The  Greek  cross. 

tji  The  Maltese  cross. 

X  St.  Andrew's  cross. 
The  Lorrainese  cross. 

T  The  Tan  or  Egyptian  cross.  Ter- 
tallian  says,  "H«c  est  litera  Gnecorum 
t,  nostra  autem  T ,  si>ecies  cruris." 

^  Constantine's  cross  :  X  P  Chr[istos]. 
I.H.S.orl.H.S.  The  Church  anagram. 

Gk.  ln*omf  *HM«T«pof  Xwrrip. 

Lat.  Jesos,  Hominum  Salvator. 
Eng.  Jesus,  Heavenly  Saviour. 
Ger.  Jesus,  Heiland  Seligmacher. 


The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  by  carry- 
ing the  right  hand  to  the  forehead,  the 
stomach,  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  forming  a  Latin  cross,  v 

(ii.)  Crowns.  Any  virtue  or  merit  of 
supereminent  degree  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
warded with  a  crown.  Some  saints  have 
only  one  crown ;  others  have  two,  three,  or 
more.  Two  of  the  most  exalted  crowns 
are  Martyrdom  and  Virginity  ;  but 
Humility,  Learning,  Glory,  etc.,  are  also 
crowns.  Thus  we  are  told  that  St.  Peter 
of  Ravenna  received  at  death  the  "  triple 
crown  of  Virginity,  Doctorate,  and 
Martyrdom  "  (de  la  Virginite',  du  Doctorat, 
et  du  Mar  tyre). — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  v.  p.  88.  St.  Cecilia,  we  are  told, 
received  the  two  crowns  of  Virginity  and 
Martyrdom.  Others  received  the  three 
crowns  of  Martrvdom,  Virginity,  and 
Glory;  or  Virginity,  Humility,  and 
Glory.  St.  Angelus  (1226)  received  the 
three  crowns  of  Virginity,  Preaching, 
and  Martvrdom. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  v.  p."  844. 

(iii.)  The  Three  Theological  Virtues. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

(iv.)  T/te  Four  Attributes  of  Glorified 
Bodies.  Subtility,  agility,  luminosity, 
and  immortality. — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  aes 
Saints,  vol.  ix.  p.  559. 

(v.)  The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues.  Forti- 
tude, justice,  prudence,  and  temperance. 
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The  following  seven  have  been  also 
suggested : — Conscientiousness,  courage, 
justice  or  justness,  modesty,  reverence, 
and  sympathy.  (See  The  Seven 
Virtubil) 

( vi . )  The  Four  Symbols.  There  are  four 
symbols  or  formularies  acknowledged  in 
the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church. 

1.  The  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  called 
by  us  44  The  Apostles'  Creed,"  because 
each  of  the  twelve  clauses  is  attributed  to 
one  of  the  apostles. 

2.  The  Symbol  of  Nice,  called  by  us 
"  The  Nicene  Creed,"  because  it  was 
formulated  in  the  famous  Council  of 
Nice,  in  a.d.  825.  This  creed  was 
especially  directed  against  Arianism. 

8.  The  Symbol  of  Constantinople,  so 
called  because  it  was  formulated  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  831.  It 
ia  the  same  as  the  Nicene  Creed,  with  one 
exception,  viz.  the  Holy  Ghost  "pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 
In  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church  this  is 
the  creed  recited  by  the  priest  in  mass. 

4.  The  Symbol  of  St.  Athanasius,  called 
by  us  "  The  Athanasian  Creed,"  supposed 
to  formulate  the  teaching  of  Athanasius 
against  Arianism.  It  did  not  exist  till 
a.d.  670,  nearly  three  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Athanasius,  who  died  a.d.  373. 

(vii.)  The  Four  Vows  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  of  Paula.  Poverty,  chastity, 
obedience,  and  the  quadragesimal  life 
[or  Lenten  fast]. 

(viii.)  The  Five  Christian  Verities. 

1.  The  Child  Jesus,  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  called 
Jesus,  was  verily  and  indeed  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

2.  This  Jesus  is  true  God,  one  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  The  two  perfect  natures  coexist  in 
one  onlv  Person.  The  divine  nature  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father ;  the  human 
nature  from  His  mother  Mary. 

4.  All  that  pertains  to  the  Person  of 
Christ  as  a  substance  is  unique;  but  all 
that  pertains  to  His  nature  is  double. 

6.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  veritably  and 
properly  the  mother  of  God. — Mgr.  GueVin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  pp.  625,  626. 

(ix.)  The  Seven  Corporal  Works  of 
Mercy.  To  bury  the  dead,  clothe  the 
naked,  feed  the  hungry,  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  to  harbour  the  harbourless,  visit 
the  imprisoned,  and  administer  to  the 
sick. 

(x.)  The  Seven  Spiritual  Works  of 
Mercy.  To  admonish  sinners,  to  bear 
wrongs  patiently,  to  comfort  the  afflicted, 


counsel  the  doubtful,  forgive  offences, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  pray  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

(xi.)  The  Seven  Deadly  Shis.  Anger, 
covetousness,  envy,  gluttony,  lust  or 
luxury,  pride,  and  sloth. 

In  OaL  v.  19 -SI  St.  Paul  enumerates  seventeen  ring, 
and  ends  with  "and  such  Ilka."  Pride  and  doth  are 
omitted  in  St  Paul's  ltot  The  small  capital*  given  below 
are  the  synonymous  word*  In  the  "  seven  deadly  sins." 

Adultery  (lust),  drunkenness  (glut- 
tony), emulations  (covetousness), 
envyings  (envy),  fornication  (lust), 
hatred,  heresies,  idolatry,  lasciviousness 
(lust),  murder,  revellings  (gluttony), 
seditions,  strife  (anger),  uncleanness 
(lust),  variance,  wrath  (anger),  witch- 
craft. 

(xii.)  The  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Counsel,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  fortitude, 

{riety,  understanding,  wisdom,  and  know- 
edge. 

The  distinction  between  undtrttandlng,  wferfom,  and 
IttumUdQ*  ia  not  vary  plain,  but  they  are  three  degrees: 
(1)  understanding,  (2)  wisdom,  and  (8)  knowledge. 

Philip  arid  to  the  eunuch,  "  Understandest  thou  what 
thou  readeetf  The  very  Brat  step  In  religion  to  to 
undtrstand  what  it  ia  that  God  hai  revealed. 

The  i>ext  step  to  wisdom.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  to  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  This  Is  an  advance  on  under- 
standing.  The  wiss  man  not  only  understands  what  the 
Bible  teaches,  but  honours  that  understanding  by  "fear* 
Ing  God  and  keeping  His  commandments.''  Wisdom, 
therefore,  to  understanding  carried  Into  practice. 

Knowledge  to  one  step  higher  still.  "  I  know  whom  J. 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  to  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him."  A  child  may 
be  wfce  unto  salvation,  but  only  the  "man  In  Christ 
Jesus  "  can  know  the  length  and  breadth,  the  height  and 
depth,  of  God's  love,  which  to  the  fruit  of  long  experience. 

Samuel  could  be  taught  by  EU  to  understand  the  priestl/ 
duties ;  when  a  mere  child  he  was  wise  In  hto  dottaa;  but 
he  was  a  prophet  taught  by  experience  before  he  knew 
the  whole  wflfof  God. 

(xiii.)  The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary.  The 
Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity, 
the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  temple,  finding  Christ 
amongst  the  doctors,  and  the  Assumption. 

(xiv.)  The  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary. 
Simeon's  prophecy,  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
Christ  missed,  the  betrayal,  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  taking  down  from  the  cross, 
and  the  Ascension  when  she  was  left 
alone. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "resurrection  "  fa  omitted 
from  the  "  Joys  of  Mary,"  to  make  room  for  the  "aannnp. 
tion." 

(For  "  the  seven  sorrows'of  Christ,"  see  art.  Chjusts 
Bouowa,"  p.  882.) 

(xv.)  T/ie  Seven  Orders  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church. 

1.  The  Ostiart,  a  kind  of  sexton, 
whose  duty  was  to  ring  the  bells  and 
keep  the  church  doors. 

2.  The  Exorcist,  whose  office  was  by 
certain  prayers  to  cast  out  devils. 
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3.  The  Lector  or"1' Reader, "who  read 
the  lesson*  at  church. 

4.  The  Acolyth  or  "  Acolythist,"  who 
attended  on  the  officiating  priest,  holding 
the  candles  while  the  Gospel  was  read 
and  during  the  celebration  of  mass. 

5.  The  Subdeacon,  who  prepared  the 
holy  vessels  and  attended  the  deacon  at 
the  altar. 

6.  The  Deacon,  who  assisted  the  priest, 
laid  the  oblations  on  the  altar,  baptized 
children,  and  gave  the  Eucharist  to  the 
laity. 

7.  The  Priest  or  "Presbyter,"  who 
preached,  baptized,  and  consecrated  the 
Eucharist.  Bishops  and  archbishops  were 
merely  higher  grades  of  priests. 

(xvi.)  The  Seven  Sacraments.  Bap- 
tism^ confirmation,  the  Eucharist  or 
Lord's  Supper,  penitence  or  repentance, 
holy  orders,  marriage,  and  extreme  unc- 
tion. Of  these,  confirmation  and  holy 
orders  are  restricted  to  bishops.  Bap- 
tism may  be  performed,  in  emergency, 
ertn  bv  laymen  and  women. 

^(xvti.)  The  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary. 
(See  under  The  Seven  Jots  of  Mary.) 

(xviii.)  The  Seven  Spiritual  Works  of 
Mercy.  (See  The  Seven  Corporal 
Works  op  Mercy,  p.  xxvi.  col.  1.) 

(six.)  The  Seven  Virtues.  These  are 
the  contraries  of  the  Beven  deadly  sins, 
viz. :  1.  Brotherly  love  (opposed  to  envy 
or  hatred) ;  2.  chastity  (opposed  to  lust) ; 
3.  diligence  (opposed  to  sloth);  4.  hu- 
mility (opposed  to  pride) ;  5.  liberality 
(opposed  to  covetousness)  ;  6.  meekness 
(opposed  to  anger) ;  and  7.  temperance 
(opposed  to  gluttony  and  self-indulgence). 
(See  The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues.) 

(xx.)  The  Eight  Canonical  Hours. 
These  consist  of  four  great  and  four  little 
ones  (the  great  ones  are  in  capitals). 

Matins,  about  midnight.  On  festivals 
and  Sundays  they  consist  of  three  psalms, 
three  anthems,  and  three  lessons. 

Laudes,  sometimes  immediately  after 
matins,  consist  of  five  psalms,  two  or 
more  capitules  or  Scripture  extracts, 
Pfayers,  and  canticles. 

Prime  (the  first  hour  of  the  day),  i.e. 
nx  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Tierce  (the  third  hour  of  the  day),  i.e. 
mae  in  the  morning. 

Sezte,  midday  (the  sixth  hour  of  the 
day). 

.  flones  (before  vespers),  three  o'clock 
"»  the  afternoon  (the  ninth  hour  of  the 
dav). 

.  vespers,  about  three  p.m.  They  con- 
sist of  fiTe  psalms,  a  capitule  or  Scripture 


extract,  a  hymn,  the  Magnificat,  one  or 
more  anthems,  and  prayers. 

Complins,  after  vespers,  consist  of 
confession,  one  lesson,  three  psalms,  one 
anthem,  one  hymn,  one  capitule  or  Scrip- 
ture extract,  one  short  "response,"  the 
Nunc  DimittiSy  and  prayers. 

There  are  no  complins  In  the  Qreek  Church. 

N.B.— Sometimes  Matins  and  Laud*  are  Joined  to- 
gether, and  then  the  canonical  hours  mar  be  called  seren. 
Instead  of  eight. 

(xxi.)  The  Ten  Virtues  of  the  Virgin. 

1.  Chastity,  because  Mary  is  the  queen 
of  virgins. 

2.  Prudence,  shown  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion. 

8.  Humility.  Even  when  chosen  for 
the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  she  called 
herself  "the  handmaid  of  the  Lord." 

4.  Faith.  Mary  believed  and  doubted 
not  what  the  angel  announced. 

5.  Piety,  shown  by  her  retirement, 
silence,  and  submission. 

6.  Obedience,  in  submitting  to  the  will 
of  God. 

7.  Poverty,  in  despising  all  the  grandeur 
and  wealth  of  the  world. 

8.  Patience,  in  bearing  the  pain  of  her 
travail. 

9.  Charity,  in  offering  the  sacrifice  of 
her  Son  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

10.  Compassion,  in  that  a  sword  pierced 
her  own  heart  out  of  compassion  to  her 
Son. 

(For  this  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  editors  of  the  "  Oracle"  Aug.  25, 
1883,  p.  643.)  ^ 

[I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing the  learned  conductors  of  this  ex- 
cellent weekly  for  several  acts  of  courtesy, 
and  ever-ready  help  in  this  and  some 
other  of  my  books  now  in  preparation. 
I  would  have  written  the  name  "  Oracle  " 
at  the  foot  of  some  other  articles,  but 
I  fear  they  would  be  hardly  recognized.] 

(xxii.)  The  Twelve  Articles  of  the 
Symbol.  (That  is,  the  twelve  articles  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  Said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  them  in  a  grotto  of  Mount 
Olivet  before  their  final  separation.)^ 

Peter— 1.  I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

John— 2.  [And]  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only  §on,  our  Lord. 

James,  8en.— 3.  Who  was  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Andrew— 4.  Suffered  under  Pontfus 
Pilate ;  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried. 
Philip — 5.  lie  descended  into  hell. 

(From  the  Creed  of  Aqullla.) 
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*  Thomas— 6.  The  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead. 

(Augustine  Is  the  authority.  Ascribed  to  Thomas  because 
ha  required  sensible  proof  of  the  Resurrection.) 

James,  Jun. — 7.  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty.    (See  p.  252.) 

.Matthew — 8.  From  thence  He  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Nathanael — 9.  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Simon— 10.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church ; 
the  communion  of  saints. 

(Addod  in  the  sixth  century.) 

Matthias— 11.  The  forgiveness  of 
sins. 

Jude— 12.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting. 

(The  Utter  part  of  this  symbol  St  Augustine  attributes 
to  SL  Cyprian's  time,  200-288.  The  former  part,  be  tells 
us,  was  added  In  his  own  time,  354-430.) 

"  Was  crucified,  dead,  and  burled."  The  word  dsad 
does  not  stand  in  the  early  forms  of  the  creed,  nor  in  the 
Oriental  form.  It  is  a  comparatively  modern  introduc- 
tion, and  is  certainly  of  vary  doubtful  grammatical 
construction.  "  Mortons  est,"  he  died,  not  woj  dead. 
We  should  hardly  say,  "Charles  L  was  beheaded,  dead, 
and  buried." 

Tbe  creed  is  given  substantially  by  Tertullian  (140-218). 
Is  referred  to  by  Irensms  (130-200).  by  Orlgen  (18S-SS3L 
by  Gregory  of  Neocosarea  (308-870).  and  by  Locian  the 
martyr  («-818).   It  was  summarised  by  Ignatius  (*-llB). 

V*  twalv*  •P"*"  *er*  Anciently  delineated,  each 
holding  a  banderole,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words 
of  the  symbol  ascribed  to  him. 

Mr.  Walcott.  in  his  8aer*d  Archeology  (1888).  does  not 
In  all  points  agree  with  Mgr.  Querln.  the  chamberlain  of 

Rpe  Leo  XIIL,  in  bis  ascriptions  of  the  several  symbols, 
us  Mr.  Walcott  gives  Andrew,  and  Mgr.  Goerin  gives 
Jamm  cae  Elder,  for  the  third  symbol  Mr.  Wakott 
gives  ThomaM,  and  Mgr.  Qucrin  gives  Philip,  for  the  fifth 
symbol.  Mr.  Walcott  gives  Nathan**  or  Bartholomew, 
and  Mgr.  Guarin,  on  the  authority  of  St  Augustine,  gives 
Thomas,  for  the  sixth  symbol.  Mr.  Walcott  also  divides 
tlte  symbols  somewhat  differently. 


When  8C  Peter  of  Ravenna  was  murdered.  Mgr. 
Gucrin  says.  "U  redta  le  premier  article  du  8ymbols 
des  Apotres ; "  and,  dipping  hU  flnger  In  his  own  blood. 


he  wrote  upon  the  ground7 
Bahut.  vol  y.  p.  m 


-    Credo  in  Deum"  (Viet  dot 
v     ■  -  .    St  Catherine  of  Siena  with  her 

blood  wrote  the  same  words,  and  died  (Ibid.,  p.  185). 

(xxiii.)  The  Twelve  Fruits  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Nine  of  these  are  given  in  Gal. 
v.  22,  23.  The  three  in  italics  are  not  in 
St.  Paul's  list.  (1)  Chastity;  (2)  faith 
or  fidelity ;  (3)  gentleness ;  (4)  goodness ; 
(5)  joy ;  (6)  long-suffering ;  (7)  love  or 
charity;  (8)  meekness;  (9)  modesty;  (10) 
patience;  (11)  peace;  and  (12)  temper- 
ance or  continence. 

(xxiv.)  The  Twelve  Numeric  Remem- 
brancers. 

Come  tell  me,  truly  tell,  what  truth 

Abides  in  number  one  1 
In  number  one  is  unity, 

Which  dwelleth  all  alone. 
What's  brought  to  mind  by  number  two  ; 

Say  truly,  if  you  can  ? 

The  HYPOSTATIC  UNION 

Of  Christ,  both  God  and  man. 


Come  tell  me,  truly  tell,  what  truth 

Abides  in  number  three  ? 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

That  mystic  trinity. 
Come  tell  me,  truly  tell,  what  truth 

Will  number  four  afford  ? 
The  great  evangelists,  who  wrote 

Of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 
Come  tell  me  truly  to  what  thought 

Should  number  five  be  guide  ? 
The  wounds  of  Christ  in  hands  and  feet, 

And  in  HU  pierced  side. 
And  number  six,  what  mystic  truth 

Do  wise  men  find  therein  ? 
As  sixt  six,  six,  is  Satan's  mark, 

Six  is  the  badge  of  sin. 
Seven  tells  us  of  the  dying  words 

Christ  uttered  on  the  cross ; 
And  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  gifts, 

To  which  all  else  is  dross. 
Tell  me  to  what  the  wise  in  heart 

Say  number  eight  alludes  ? 
Those  sacred  maxims  of  the  Lord, 

Called  the  beatitudes. 
What  truth  when  number  nine  we  see 

Should  we  remember  most  ? 
The  orders  it  should  call  to  mind 

Of  all  the  HEAVENLY  HOST. 

What  should  we  call  to  mind  whene'er 

We  think  of  number  ten  9 
The  ten  commandments  of  the  law 

By  God  to  sinful  men. 
Number  eleven,  what  event 

Does  that  recall,  I  pray? 
The  true  apostles  of  the  Lord, 

When  one  had  fallen  away. 
Now,  last  of  all  comes  number  twelve, 

And  what  should  that  recall  ? 
The  apostolic  college  when 

Completed  by  St.  Paul. 

£.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Matthias  was  not  called  by  Christ,  as  the  college  of  tbe 
aportlei  were. 

(xxiv.)  The  Fifteen  Mysteries.  There 
are  fifteen  mysteries:  five  joyous,  five 
dolorous,  and  five  glorious. 

1.  The  Five  Joyous  Mysteries  are  these : 
(1)  The  annunciation  and  conception  of 
the  Word  in  the  Virgin's  womb ;  (2)  The 
visitation  and  influence  of  grace  on  John 
the  Baptist,  who  "  leaped  in  the  womb ; " 
(3)  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  ;  (4) 
the  purification  and  offering  made  by 
Mary  in  the  temple  ;  and  (6)  Christ's  visit 
to  the  temple  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  He  was  found  by  His  mother  among 
the  doctors. 

2.  The  Five  Dolorous  Mysteries  are 
these:  (1)  The  agony  of  Christ  in  the 
olive  garden  :  (2)  the  scourging  ;  (8)  the 
crowning  with  thorns  ;  (4)  the  burden  of 
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(he  cross  borne  to  Calvary  ;  and  (5)  the 
crucifixion. 

3.  The  Five  Glorious  Mysteries  are  these : 
(1)  The  Resurrection;  (2)  the  Ascension ; 
(3)  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost;  (4)  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  body  and  soul,  to 
heaven;  (5)  the  consummation  of  her 
glory  by  her  triple  coronation  of  Grandeur, 
rower,  and  Goodness. 

(xxv.)  The  Ladder  which  reaches  to 
Paradise, 


so 
v 
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PnnjcrvzOiaLt  ceajinj 


■frwafr  milufafntM  (renin  one?  afTrdktu 
^  ^UuiLoC  Cod, 

Pnde>  uilcriy  crushed,  out/ 
Se&ahHhectficn'  uittrkj  alandcrud/ 


WatchfuUuu.Vic  tamp  alMXUfi burning 
Psalmody 

Death  of  the  carnal  mxnd/ 

Tbvtrtu  as  apposed/  to  iht  low  of 
'  _  wcawvult*Una> 
Quutvty 

TcrnptraTLtt* 

Ctnquest  cfulLuuu  of  mxttd  &  body. 
RtsUru/w  cf  all  zjcammtibwrvt  fabt. 
Silence  ^reprutntaticri 


&  evil  spcaJaru} 
TcHfctfulneM  of  vyuritS 
Equxxnimjuty 

thought  cfaUxdJv 

MM  up -father &  rrvotfur 
a  up  all  earthly  goods &hepa 
t>efth*H*riJ, 


Tfcto  Mikr  drawn  by  8c  John,  rammed  Obmeui  (4.D* 
9SH,  hfmj  tastruetiTO,  and  lets  In  a  flood  of  light. 


(xxvi.)  A  Rosary,  A  rosary  is  either  a 
sacred  office  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  or  a  string  of  beads,  fifteen  of 
which  are  larger  than  the  rest.  The  fifteen 
large  beads  are  to  tell  off  the  Pater  Nosterst 
and  150  other  beads  to  tell  off  the  Ave 
Marias. 

The  office  called  a  rosary  begins  with 
making  the  sien  of  the  cross  thrice:  (1) 
to  ward  off  the  devil ;  (2)  to  implore 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  (3)  to 
bring  to  mind  the  cross  of  man's  salva- 
tion. 

After  crossing,  "  The  Belief,"  called 
The  Apostolic  Symbol  (or  Symbol  of  the 
Apostles),  is  repeated. 

Then  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and 
"  Hail,  Mary ! "  is  thrice  repeated  :  once 
because  God  is  her  Father  [father-in- 
law],  once  because  Christ  is  her  Son, 
and  once  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  her 
Spouse. 

These  being  done,  the  rosary  proper 
begins.  It  consists  of  fifteen  decades  or 
dizains  divided  into  threes :  five  recount- 
ing the  Joyous  mysteries,  five  the  Dolorous 
mysteries,  and  five  the  Glorious  mysteries 
(see  xxi  v.).  These  parts  are  called  decades 
or  dizains,  because  with  each  mystery 
"  Hail,  Mary  ! "  is  repeated  ten  times. 
That  is,  fifty  times  in  the  three  Joyous 
Mysteries,  fifty  times  in  the  Dolorous 
Mysteries,  and  fifty  times  in  the  three 
Glorious  Mysteries  ;  altogether  150  times. 

As  each  mystery  begins  with  a  Pater 
Noster,  it  follows  that  in  the  fifteen 
mysteries  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  repeated 
fifteen  times. 

For  the  proper  recitation  of  tho 
"  Rosary  "  it  is  not  enough  to  repeat  the 
fifteen  decades.  There  must  be  a  medita- 
tion on  the  mystery  in  honour  of  which 
the  recitation  is  about  to  be  made ;  a 
prayer  for  the  special  grace  appropriate 
to  that  particular  mystery,  and  the  dox- 

oloJ7' 

The  Greater  Rosary  takes  in  all  the 
fifteen  mysteries. 

The  Lesser  Rosary  takes  in  one  of  the 
three  decades. 

St.  Dominic  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced the  Rosary  Office. 

(xxvii.)  Tonsure. 

St.  Peter's  tonsure.  This  tonsure  was 
quite  round  the  head;  to  resemble  the 
Lord's  crown  of  thorns.  This  is  the  ton- 
sure adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

St.  Paul's  tonsure.  In  this  tonsure 
the  whole  head  is  shaved.  This  is  called 
also  "  the  Oriental  tonsure."  • 

Simon  Magus's  tonsure.  A  semicircle 
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shaved  from  ear  to  ear  above  the  fore- 
head, but  not  reaching  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head,  on  which  the  hair  was 
allowed  to  remain.  This  sort  of  tonsure 
is  that  of  natural  baldness. 

Tonsures  are  mentioned  by  St.  Diony- 
cius  the  Areopagite,  who  died  a.d.  95 
De  Hierarchia,  p.  2) ;  by  St  Anicet  (a.d. 
50-161),  in  a  letter  contained  in  Patrologia 
Qrceca,  vol.  v.  col.  1129.  And  they  were 
general  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
— Bede,  Church  History,  bk.  v.  ch.  22. 
See  also  Mabillon's  preface  to  his  Acta 
Sanctorum  St.  Benedicti  in  ScBculorum 


Classes  Distribute  ;  Fleury,  Hisioire  Ecelc- 
siastique  (20  vols,  in  quarto),  bk.  xxxix. 

(xxviii.)  Monumental  Figures. 
Monumental  figures  in  armour  represent 
knights. 

with  crosier,  mitre,  and  pontificals, 
bishops. 

with  hands  on  the  breast  and  a 

chalice,  priests. 
built  into  the  wall,  founders. 
east  of  the  altar,  and  elevated,  saints 

and  martyrs. 
east  of  the  altars,  and  level  with  the 

pavement,  holy  men  (not  sainted). 


THAUMATURGISTS. 


The  present  number  of  saints  is,  at 
least,  thirty  thousand,  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  martyrs  or  ecclesiastics. 

Of  craftsmen,  the  most  numerous  have 
been  whitesmiths. 

Of  the  thaumaturgists,  twenty-one  are 
almost  unknown. 

Of  saints,  forty-nine  have  died  a 
martyr's  death  in  infancy  ;  but  there  are 
several  infant  martyrs  not  known  even 
by  name. 

Thaumaturgists  (from  b.c.  1567 
to  a.d.  1850). 

From  the  Old  Testament  the  greatest 
wonder-workers  are  Moses,  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  and  Elisha. 

Dositheus,  who  taught  Simon  Magus, 
was  a  great  thaumaturgist ;  and  Simon 
Magus  is  called  in  Acts  viii.  10  the 
"  Great  Power  of  God." 

(A  most  graphic  account  of  his  Imitative  lucent  of 
Elijah  la  the  chariot  of  fire,  Is  given  from  P.  Francs  In 
Aotet  and  Qxunritu,  Dec.  8,  1883.  pp.  441,  44*.  It  was  in 
the  presence  of  Nero  and  an  Immense  crowd.  He  applied 
to  himself  many  of  the  words  ottered  by  the  Lord,  such 
as,  "Behold,  I  go  to  the  Father.  .  .  .  I  will  prepare  a  seat 
for  you  at  the  foot  of  my  throne.  Thence  will  I  pour  out 
upon  my  elect  of  my  celestial  treasures.'*  And  again, 
"Verily,  rerily,  I  say  unto  you,  whoso  bellereth  iu  me 
shall  not  see  death ;  for  in  me  is  eternal  life."  And  Again, 
"  Remember  that  your  eyes  have  seen  the  Word  of  God. 
1  am  the  Beautiful  One,  the  Paraclete,  the  Omnipotent, 
the  great  Pan,  the  Dirine  All."  The  multitude  accepted 
him  as  the  "Great  Power  of  God,"  bowed  themselves  in 
awe  before  him,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment) 

AD. 

8-98.  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 
(Life  byPhilostratos.) 
205-270.  St.  Plotinus,  and 
several  other  philoso- 
phers of  Alexandria. 
(Porphyry,  VitaPlo- 
tini,  a.d.  301.) 


A.D. 

212-270.  St.  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Neocresarea,  in 
Cappadocia.  Called 
"  The  Thaumatur- 
gist"   

3rd  cent.  St.  Dents  or  Diony- 
sius,  patron  saint  of 

France   

283.  St.  Quixtus  of  ^olia, 

in  Asia  Minor 
303.  St.  Romanus  of  An- 

tioch,  martyr 
311.  St.  Asclepias  the  Sa- 
bine.   Martyred  at 
Antinoe,  in  Egypt ... 

301-390.  St.  Macarius  the 
Elder,  of  Egypt. 
Solitary  of  ScetS  ... 

310-395.  St.  Macarius  the 
Younger,  of  Alexan- 
dria. Also  a  solitary 
of  Scete   

316-397.  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
who  divided  his  cloak 
with  a  beggar.  (Life 
by  N.  Gervaise) 
410.  St.  Titus,  martyr, 
while  Rome  was 
under  the  Goths  ... 

:;;>0  118.  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre  (con- 
fessor)   

412-485.  St.  Proclus.  Ma- 
rinus,  Vita  Procli, 
6th  century  

436-523.  St.   Brigit  of  Ire- 


turgist.  Her 
was  called  ' 
Dara" 


cell 
Kill 


Fete-day. 

17  Nov. 

9  Oct. 
2  Mar. 
9  Feb. 

23  Jan. 

15  Jan. 

2  Jan. 

11  Nov. 

16  Aug. 
81  July 

24  Oct. 

1  Feb, 
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670-667.  St.  Linus,  pope  and 

martyr  23  Sept 

668.  St.  Cuthbkrt,  the 
British  thaumatur- 
gist  20  Mar. 

7th  cat  St.  Jonas,  priest  of 
St.  Sabas,  in  Pales- 
tine. Honoured  by 
the  Greek  Church  21  Sept 
8th  cent  St.Hesychius,  soli- 
tary of  St  An- 
drew's, in  Bithynia. 
Honoured  by  the 
Greek  Church  ...  6  Mar. 
8th  cent.  St.  John,  bishop  of 

Polybote,  in  Asia     5  Dec. 
851.  St.  Isaac  of  Cordova, 

martyr    3  June 

800-856.  St.  Aldric,  bishop 

of  Mans   7  Jan. 

1091-1158.  8t.  Bernard  of 
Claiiraax,thauma- 
targist  of  the  West  20  Aug. 

1110-1170.  St.  Isidore  of  Ma- 
dridffarm  labourer. 
Honoured  at  Ma- 
drid. (Life  by  John 
of  Damascus)    ...  10  May 

1170-1221.  St.  Dominic,  foun- 
der of  the  Domini- 
cans  22  Jan. 

1182-1226.  8t.  Fbancib  of 
Assist,  founder  of 
the  Franciscans  ...    4  Oct 

1182-1257.  St.  Hyacinth,  thau- 
maturgist  of  the 
13th  century     ...  16  Aug. 

1195-1231.  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  apostle  and 
thaumaturgist  He 
preached  to  the 
fishes   18  June 

1347-1380.  Ste.  Catherine  of 
Siena.  (Not  the 
one  famous  for  the 
wheel)   30  April 

1357-1419.  St.  Vincent  Fer- 
risr,  a  Spanish 
Dominican       ...  5  April 

1416-1507.  St.  Francis  of 
Paula,  founder  of 
the  Minims  2  April 

1506-1552.  St.FrancisXavier, 
apostle  of  the 
Indians    3  Dec. 

1588-1554.  St.  Chari.es  Bor- 
romeo,  archbishop 
of  Milan   4  Nov. 

1576-1660.  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  founder  of 


the  Lazarists  and 
of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity   19  July 

1623-1662.  Blaise  Pascal, 
mathematician  and 
philosopher. 

1727-1779.  Joseph  Gassner  of 
Bratz,  in  the 
Tyrol ;  who  treated 
all  diseases  as  de- 
moniacal posses- 
sions, and  therefore 
exorcised  the  sick. 
1802.  St.Filumena.  Called 
the  thaumaturgist 
of  the  19th  century  10  Aug. 

1794-1849.  Prince  Alexander  of 
Hohenlohe. 

Neither  the  birth  nor  death  date  is 
known  of  tlie  following  thenunaturgists : — 

St.  Anin  as,  an  Asiatic  anchorite. 

In  Greek  Menology      ...  17  Feb. 

St.  Attalu8  the  thaumaturgist. 

Honoured  by  the  Greeks      6  June 

St.  Eustratius  of  Nicomedia. 

Honoured  by  the  Greeks      6  June 

St.  Euthtmius  the  thaumatur- 
gist, bishop  of  Mady  tes,  on 
the  Hellespont     ...  2  and  18  April 

St.  Felix.   Honoured  at  Spo- 

leto  1G  June 

St.Gborge  theVoung.  Honoured 

at  Constantinople  23  Mar. 

St.  Illyrius.  Honoured  by  the 

Greek  Church   3  April 

St.  Jasimus.   Honoured  by  the 

Greek  Church    4  Feb. 

St.  Maurus.  (Not  the  great 
Maurus  of  Glanfeuil.) 
Honoured  at  Sopeto      ...  16  June 

St.  Mkmnon,    the  hegumen. 

Honoured  by  the  Greeks ...  28  Apr i I 

St.  Peter,  bishop  of  Argos  ...    3  May 

St.  Peter  of  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

St.  Philotheus,  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Mennecium, 
on  the  Bosphorus  15  Sept. 

St.  Ritza  of  Coblentz  30  Aug. 

St.  Skba8tiana.   Honoured  by 

the  Greek  Church         ...    7  June 

St.  Stephen,  the  thaumaturgist, 
of  the  laura  of  St.  Sabas, 
in  Palestine   13  July 

St.  Tharasius  of  Lycaonia. 
(Not  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople) ...  ...  26  Feb. 

St.  Theocleta.   Honoured  by 

the  Greek  Church         ...  21  Aug. 
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CHTLD-MARTTRS  CANONIZED. 


8t.  Zaka is,  the  thaumaturgist 
of  Constantinople  

it 


6  Jane 


at  prince  Auxakdeb  of  Hohuiohi,  bishop  in 
vartUtu  ot  Sardinia,  mad*  a  gnat  note  in  1830-1821. 
He  healed  by  prayer  only,  bat  it  was  essential  for  aaeoaa 
that  the  sick  parson  should  pray  almnltanoonsiy  with  him. 
Distance  was  of  no  oonaeqaance. 

AroLLOXltn  of  Ttaxa  rataed  the  dead ;  healed  the 
tick ;  cast  oat  derfb;  Creed  a  young  man  from  a  lamia  or 
vampire  of  which  he  wat  enamoured ;  prophesied ;  aw 
at  Ephasus  the  a— anntton  of  Domitian  at  Borne ;  and 
filled  the  world  wtth  hie  fame.  He  was  a  Pythagorean. 
PhUostratns  wrote  his  life. 

8t.  FiMJMaxA  waa  wholly  unknown  till  18QS ;  but  since 
then  her  ghost  has  told  the  story  of  har  Ufa.  According 
to  this  authority,  aba  was  born  at  Roma,  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  and  her  father  was  a  prince.  Diocletian 
wanted  to  marry  her,  but  aha  told  him  she  was  the  spoon 


says,  "Cee  leeelatJons  partknlieres  paraiasant  reonlr  tons 
les  caracteres  (Tune  soarce  drrlne."— M<*cpdop*di*  TJUo- 
hffifue,  toL  xli.  p.  719. 

N.B.— One  thing  Is  very  striking,  ami  seems  to  demon, 
strata  the  low  opinion  held  of  ntiracles.  and  that  is,  that 
so  many  thanmaturgtsts  are  almost  unknown.  Neither  the 
place  of  their  birth,  the  field  of  their  operations,  the 
nature  of  their  miracles,  nor  eren  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death,  are  known.  It  looks  as  If  a  tbaumatur- 
glst  held  a  place  no  better  than  a  religions  conjuror. 

Child-Martyrs  canonized  (49  in 

number). 

Fete-day. 


Abundius  of  Aquileia,  martyred 
under  Diocletian   

Achas,  honoured  at  Thourot,  in 

Flanders  ;  martyred  1220  ...  11  June 

Agapius,  Fide  lis,  and  Theo- 
gonius,  three  brothers,  all 
martyred  at  Edessa,  under 
Maximian   21  Aug. 

(Their  mother,  8L  Basse,  saw  her  children  murdered 


23  Aug. 


) 

A  if  drew,  crucified  by  Jews  at 

Inspruck   12  July 

Andrew,  martyred  in  Japan, 

1622    2  Oct. 

Antony,  Thomas  Cozaki  (and 
25   others),   martyred  in 

Japan,  1597    5  Feb. 

(Canonized  by  Urban  Yin.) 

Antonius,  martyred  at  Capua, 

a.d.  802    3  Sept 

Brixius,  martyred  at  Esch,  in 

Belgium   12  Nov. 

Candidus  (an  infant),  martyred 

at  Rome    1  June 

Celsus.  martyred  with  his  mother 

at  Antinoe,  in  Egypt,  a.d.  818  9  Jan. 

Claudius,  Dionysius,  Hypa- 
tius,  and  Paulub,  all 
martyred  the  same  day  at 
Byzantium,  under  Aurelian, 
a.d.  278.  They  were  first 
cast  into  a  furnace,  which 
rain  extinguished,  and  they 
were  then  beheaded        ...   3  June 

Conoord  and  Theodore,  mar- 


tyred with  their  father,  St 
Zeno,  at  Nicomedia,  in 
Bithynia,  under  Diocletian, 


2  Sept 


Crsscens  (an  infant),  son  of  8t. 
Euthvmius,  martyred  by 
Turpi  lias,  under  Diocletian, 
in  the  Via  Salaria  of  Rome  14  Sept. 

Cyriacus  and  Thbodulus,  two 
brothers,  sons  of  St  Exu- 
periua,  martyred  in  Pam- 
phylia,  under  Diocletian  ...   2  May 

Cyril,  martyred  at  CtBsarea,  in 

Cappadocia,  under  Decius  ...  29  May 

Hugh  of  Lincoln  (1244-1255), 

crucified  by  Jews   27  Aug. 

were  first  torn  limb  from 
ted.) 

inder  Dio- 

23  Aug. 

27  Aug. 

18  Oct 
16  July 
80  April 


( Joppln  and  his  a 
limb  by  bones,  and  then  gibbeted.) 

Innocent,  martyred  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian 

John,  Peter,  and  Serapion, 
three  brothers,  sons  of  Mar- 
cel lin,  the  military  tribune, 
martyred  at  Tomes,  in 
Pontus   

Justus  of  Auxerre,  martyred  at 
Beauvaisis  by  order  of  Ric- 
tiovarus,  prefect  of  Gaul, 
under  Diocletian,  a.d.  287 

Justinian,  son  of  St  Martial  of 
Limoges   

Ludovic  von  Bruck,  crucified 
by  Jews   

Lycarion,  a  Greek  child 

Majorio,  martyred  in  Africa, 
by  Huneric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  a.d.  484   

Maximus,  martyred  at  Car- 
thage ...         17  and 

Mbrendin,  martyred  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian ... 

Michael  of  Hettengen,  flayed 
alive,  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  by  Jews,  1640 

Paulillus,  martyred  in  Africa, 
by  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals   

Prilidian,  martyred  at  Antioch, 
under  Decius,  a.d.  250  ... 

Richard,  crucified  by  Jews  at 
Pontoise,  1182,  March  25 

25  and 

Rodolph,  martyred  by  Jews  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  1287  ... 

Rupinus,  Silvanus,  and  Vita- 
licus,  martyred  at  Ancyra, 
in  Galatia   

Simeon  Nob  of  Prague,  mar- 
tyred by  his  own  father,  a 
Jew,  1694.  (Not  canonized.) 


Vpr 
8  Feb. 

6  Dec 

23  Aug. 
28  Aug. 

26  Mar. 

13  Nov. 

24  Jan. 

30  Mar. 
17  April 

4  Sept 
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SAINTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


xxxiii 


_  Fete-day. 

Simon,  martyred  at  Trent  in 

the  Tyrol,  1472    24  Mar. 

Theodulus,  a  Greek  child  ...  28  Oct. 
Urban,  martyred  at  Antioch, 

under  Decius,  a.d.  250  ...  24  Jan. 
Webxbr,  martyred  by  Jews,  at 

Oberwezel  18  and  19  April 

William  of  Norwich,  crucified 

byjewt,  1137    24  Mar. 

Of  cndfizkwt  by  Jews,  HCOH  of  Lincoln.  RiCHABD,  and 
waiun  of  Norwich  rast  on  legal  authority.  In  Ryroer'i 
*ssw  art  a?ml  documents  relating  to  Hugh  of 
IJense.  ant  sfabtsen  of  the  richest  Jew  of  London  were 
pet  to  death  for  "taking  put"  In  this  murder.  The 


M***$  Tilt  of  Chaucer,  modernised  by  Wordsworth, 
tojftb  for  tomtit 
v     KK}tUfl  aim  marks  an  epoch  In  French  history,  as 
1  tbii  aDaasd  Border  drttrmlned  king  Philippe  to  expel  all 
'  JmftentUs  dominion  the  same  year.  Richard's body 
nspranmd  to  St.  Innocent's.  Peris,  end  many  miracles 
tit  ttcrlbed  to  tt 

Wuujt.  On  the  spot  where  this  murder  is  said 
|9  bme  been  commuted,  a  church  was  erected,  called 
Wta  to  the  Wood."  And  we  are  told  that  his  body 
*v  stasafiaed  by  many  miracles.   It  was  placed  In  the 
frturtrsl  sad  the  name  Inserted  In  the  English  calendar. 

Boooira  vai  burled  In  Berne  Cathedral,  and  bis  name 
b  satend  to  amral  manyrolosdes. 

Saints  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

The  following  have  been  canonized  during 
thtpraent  century : — 

Columba.  The  very  existence  of  this 
martyr  was  unknown  till  1819,  when  her 
body  was  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Calepode.  Canonized  by  Gregory 
XVI. 

FiLtncEXA.  The  existence  of  this 
person  was  wholly  unknown  till  three 
tiles  were  discovered,  in  1802,  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla  (see  p.  22). 
Her  ghost  revealed  her  antecedents.  Her 
body  was  removed  to  Naples  in  1805,  and 
was  honoured  by  so  many  miracles  that 
she  was  called  "The  Thaumaturgist  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  In  1852  Pius  IX. 
granted  great  indulgences  to  those  who 
honoured  this  new  saint  (p.  476). 

Gerard  Majklla  of  Naples,  died 
1*56,  and  the  miracles  which  honoured 
her  tomb  caused  her  canonization  by 
Hus  IX.  in  1847. 

Herbneta.  Her  body  was  recently 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  her 
canonization  was  authorized  by  Gregory 
XVI.  in  1841. 

Hart  Clotilde  de  France,  died  1802. 
Was  beatified  1808. 

.  Ursir.  Her  body  was  recently  found 
u»  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  her 
body  was  removed  to  Bordeaux  in  1842, 


when  her  canonization  was  authorized  by 
Gregory  XVI. 

Canonization  ,  not  yet  fully  consummated 
(1884):— 

AooLiif  of  Soinmariva.  Canonization 
not  yet  complete  (1884)/ 

Benbdicta  (1648-1718).  Jifgr.  Bar^ 
nadou,  bishop  of  Gap,  is  still  collecting 
materials  for  her  canonization  (1884). 

Camille  Gbntili  (15th  century). 
Her  "cult"  was  authorized  by  Gregory 
XVI.  in  1841.  j  j 

Francis  Xavier  Joseph  Mart 
Blanch  i,  died  at  Naples  in  the  "  odour 
of  sanctity  "  in  1815,  aged  71 .  His  beati- 
fication is  still  in  process  at  Rome  (1884). 

Gaspard  del  Buffalo,  born  at  Rome, 
died  1837.  Gregory  XVI.  introduced  a 
decree  for  his  beatification,  but  it  is  still 
subjudice  (1884). 

Joseph  Mart  Pionatelli  of  Sara- 
gossa,  died  in  the  "  odour  of  sanctity  " 
in  1811,  aged  74.  Several  years  ago  the 
procedure  of  his  beatification  was  in- 
troduced at  Rome,  but  is  not  yet  fully 
consummated  (1884). 

Mart  Frances  des  Plaibs  de 
Notre  Seionbur  of  Naples  (1715- 
1791).  Her  beatification  is  still  under 
consideration  (1884). 

Nicholas  Molinari,  bishop  of 
Bovino,  in  Naples  (1708-1792).  The 
process  of  his  canonization  was  com- 
menced in  1831,  but  is  not  yet  completed. 

Paul,  de  la  Croix,  founder  of  the 
Passionists,  died  at  Rome  in  the  "  odour 
of  sanctity  "  in  1775.  Pius  VI.  introduced 
the  cause  of  her  beatification,  but  it  is 
still  incomplete  (1884). 

Pompilio  Mart  de  St.  Nicholas 
Pirotti  of  Benevento,  died  at  Campo 
in  1756.  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples  in- 
terested himself  in  his  canonization,  which 
still  goes  slowly  on  at  Rome  (1884). 

Theresa  Margaret  du  Cceur  de 
Jesus  of  Arezzo,  died  in  the  "  odour  of 
sanctity  "  in  1770.  The  cause  of  her  beati- 
fication at  Rome  is  nearly  complete. 

Vincent  Mary  Strambi  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  died  1824.  The  process  of  her 
canonization  is  considerably  advanced. 

Vincent  Morelli,  archbishop  of 
Otranto,  died  1812,  aged  71.  The  cause 
of  his  beatification  is  going  on  (1884). 

Vincent  Romanus  of  Naples,  died 
1831.  The  process  of  his  beatification 
has  commenced  at  Rome. 


hart  been  ahors  fifty  since  1818. 


i  in  the  year  1838,  There 
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THE  FATHERS  OP  THE  CHURCH. 


The  twenty-two  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  in  chronological 
order,  are:  1.  Justin  (103-167) ;  2.  Irennus, 
bishop  of  Lyons  (180, 177-200) ;  8.  Athen- 
agoras  (flourished  117) ;  4.  Clement,  or 
(Semens,  of  Alexandria  {died 220) ;  6.  Ter- 
tuliian,  a  Latin  Father  (160-240);  6. 
Origen,  a  Greek  Father  (185-258) :  7. 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage  (200,  24&- 
258)  ;  Lactantius  {died  825) ;  9.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  {bishop  850-867) ;  10.  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria  (Z96,  826-878) ;  11. 
Basil  the  Great,  bishop  of  Cesarea  (829, 
871-879) ;  12.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (815, 
848-386) ;  18.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bishop 
of  Carthage  (329.  380-390) ;  14.  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Nyssa  (832-896) ;  15.  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan  (340,  874-897);  16. 
John  Chrysostom  (347-407) ;  17.  Jerome 
(345-420)  ;  18.  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo  (354,  895-430) ;  19.  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria  (bishop  412-444);  20. 
Theodoret,  bishop  of  Tyre  (887-458) ; 

21.  Pope  Leo  I.  the  Great  (890,  440-461) ; 

22.  Pope  Gregory  I.  the  Great  (544,  590- 
604). 

In  alphabetic  order:  Ambrose,  Atha- 
nasius, Athenagoras,  Augustine,  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Clement,  Cyprian,  two  Cyrils, 
three  Gregorys,  Hilary,  IreneeuB,  Jerome, 
Justin,  Lactantius,  Leo  I.,  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Theodoret 

Chief  works.  Ambrose:  De  Officii* 
Ministrorum  ;  De  Virginitate  ;  Letter  to 
Valentinian :  the  Ambrosian  ritual,  used 
in  Milan,  [The  Te  Deum  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  it  was  probably  a 
century  later.] 

Athanasius  :  Bible  Commentaries ; 
Apology  to  the  emperor  Constance ;  and 
a  host  of  works  against  Arianism.  [The 
Atbanasian  Creed  embodies  the  anti- 
Arian  dogmas  of  this  Father.] 

Athenagoras  :  Legatio  p-o  Christidnis 
(addressed  to  the  empeixr  Marcus 
Aurelius);  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection. 
r«The  Romance  of  True  and  Perfect 
Love"  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  without  sufficient  authority.] 

Augustine:  De  Cwitate  Dei,  in  22 
books  (his  great  work) ;  Retractationee, 
in  two  books ;  Confessions,  in  13  books 
(containing  an  account  of  his  conversion) ; 
A  Treatise  on  Grace  and  Free  Will; 
Soliloquies  (with  his  own  soul) ;  Ex- 
position of  St.  John's  Gospel;  Com- 


mentary on  the  Psalms ;  863  Sermons ; 

270  Letters ;  etc. 

Thli  k  not  the  Bt  AmuUm  mt  to  Eodaad  taj 
Oratory  the  Qnat  to  oonrart  th«  A.  ' 


Basil:  The  Hexameron.  or  six  days 
of  creation  (his  great  work,  in  Greek) ; 
Lectures  on  secular  authon ;  Homilies ; 
Discourses :  A  Treatise  on  Asceticism ; 
Scripture  Commentaries ;  a  vast  number 
of  Letters ;  etc. 

Chrysostom:  Homilies  (his  best 
work)  ;  Treatises  on  the  Priesthood ; 
Providence  and  Virginity ;  five  Liturgies ; 
Discourses,  Commentaries,  and  Letters. 

Clement  or  Clemens:  Protreplicus 
Tan  exhortation  to  the  Gentiles) :  Strtmata 
(a  recital  of  Christian  and  philosophic 
thoughts)  ;  Pedagogue  (on  Christian 
morals). 

Cyprian:  De  Lapsis  (in  the  Decian 
persecution)  ;  On  the  Unity  of  the 
Church;  De  Disdpiina  Virgmvm ;  De 
Gratia  Dei;  De  Idoiorum  Vanitate ; 
Orations ;  Letters ;  etc. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria:  The  Treasure 
(against  the  Allans) ;  Commentaries  on 
St.  John  ;  sixty  Letters ;  etc. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem :  Eighteen  treatises 
addressed  to  catechumens  on  Scripture 
doctrines,  and  five  addressed  to  the  newly 
baptized  on  rituals,  as  baptism,  chrism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Gregory  Nazianzen :  Fifty-three  Ser- 
mons ;  a  poem  on  the  Vicissitudes  of  Life; 
155  other  poems ;  242  Letters :  etc.  [The 
dramatic  poem  on  "The  Passion  of 
Christ "  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him.1 

Gregory  of  Nyssa:  Macrmia  (a  dia- 
logue of  the  Soul  and  Resurrection  in 
Greek,  his  chief  work) ;  Treatises  on  the 
Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  Destiny, 


on  Vir 


and  on  Christian  Perfec- 


Virginity, 

tion ;  Homilies  on  Ecclesiastes  and  on 
Solomon's  Song ;  Orations ;  Discourses : 
Panegyrics ;  Funeral  Orations  \  Lives  of 
Saints  ;  Letters ;  etc. 

Gregory  I.  the  Great :  Exposition  of 
Job  (his  great  work)  ;  The  Sacra- 
mentary ;  The  Antiphonary  (or  Gregorian 
chants) ;  Dialogues ;  Letters ;  etc. 

Hilary:  On  the  Trinity;  Treatise 
on  the  Synods ;  Commentaries  on  St. 
Matthew,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
Psalms ;  Christian  Poesy. 

Irenjeus:  Against  Heresies,  in  five 
books  (Greek) ;  etc 
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DATES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  MATTERS. 


Jerome  :  Translation  into  Latin  and  a 
continuation  of  "Eusebins;"  Translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Latin  (his  great  work) ; 
etc 

Justin :  Two  Apologies  for  the  Chris- 
tians; Dialogues  with  the  Jew  named 
Tryphon.  [His  "  Monarchy  of  God  "  is 
lost.] 

UfcTAXTiva :  Divine  Institutions,  in 
seven  book*  (Latin,  his  chief  work)  :  The 
Work  of  God,  the  Wrath  of  God ;  The 
Death  of  Persecutors.  [The  poem  in 
Latin  verse  called  "  The  Phoenix  "  is  also 
attributed  to  him.] 

Origxx:  Tetrdpla  and  Hexapla  (edi- 
tions in  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament, 
his  chief  works)  ;  Apology  for  Chris- 


tianity, against  Celsus,  in  eight  books; 
On  Martyrdom  ;  On  Prayer ;  On  the 
Resurrection.  The  [Pht'losophoumcna,  a 
Refutation  of  Heresies^  has  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  without  sufficient 
foundation.] 

Tertullian:  His  Apology  (is  his 
great  work)  ;  Against  the  Jews ;  Pro- 
scriptions against  Heretics ;  On  the  Soul ; 
Against  Marcion,  in  five  books  ;  etc. 

Theodorkt  :  A  Church  History,  in  live 
books,  from  825  to  429  ;  A  Biography  of 
Fifty  Recluses ;  A  Treatise  on  Providence ; 
A  History  of  Heresies;  Eranistes  (a 
dialogue  against  Eutychianism,  ue.  the 
dogma  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  absorbed  in  His  divine  nature). 


DATES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  CUSTOMS,  DOGMAS, 
TITLES,  ETC. 


Is  reading  the  lives  of  saints,  I  have 
met  with  the  following  dates,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  as  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  book  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  in  a' compact  form  suited  for 
easy  reference. 

A.D.  introduced  in  the  eighth  century. 
Legalized  in  the  tenth  century. 

Admonitions,  or  threats  of  excom- 
munication, introduced  1181. 

Adoration  of  the  Host  imposed  by 
the  Fourth  Uteran  Council,  1000. 

Advkht  Sunday  appointed  1000. 

All  Souls*  Dat  appointed  998. 

Altars  in  churches  always  made  of 
wood  in  the  first  three  centuries ;  early  in 
the  fourth  century  stone  altars  were  occa- 
sionally introduced ;  and  in  December,  506, 
it  was  declared  by  the  Council  of  Albon 
that  stone  is  the  only  proper  material  for 
church  altars.  In  England  stone  altars 
were  exchanged  for  wooden  communion 
tables  (after  the  practice  of  the  first  three 
centuries)  in  1550  ;  and  in  Jan.  81, 
1*45,  stone  altars  were  declared  by  the 
Court  of  Arches  to  be  illegal  in  the  Church 
of  England.  This  declaration  was  con- 
finned  March  21,  1857,  by  the  Privy 
Council. 

Anathemas  in  use  887.  The  synod 
of  Pavia,  in  850,  determined  that  all 
who  refused  to  submit  to  "  discipline " 
should  be  anathematized  (see  Rom.  ix.  8  ; 
Qol.  i.  8,  9). 

Ajtgklus.  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  com- 
mencing with  these  words,  Angelus  Domini 


nuntiavit  Marin,  recited  thrice  a  day  at 
the  sound  of  a  bell.  Instituted  by  Urban 
II.  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  1096.  Re- 
organized by  John  XXII.,  and  announced 
by  a  bell,  in  1316.  Ordered  by  Louis  XI. 
to  be  repeated  daily  at  noon  in  1472. 

Annunciation.  First  mention  of  the 
festival  is  by  Gelasius  in  492. 

Apostles'  Creed  received  into  the 
Latin  Church  in  its  present  form  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  but  a  formula  some- 
what like  it  existed  in  the  second  centurv  ; 
items  were  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  verbal  alterations  were 
made  even  later. 

(The  notion  that  it  was  composed  by  the  apoetta  U 
quite  mythical) 

Ashes.   (See  Holt  Ashes.) 
Ascknsion  Day  first  commemorated 
a.d.  68. 

Athanasian  Crked  received  into  the 
Western  Church  in  670. 

(Adopted  In  Pruioe  850;  1n  Spain  and  Germany  a 
£55*22  ;  ta  England  befon  1000.  Athatiaaius  lir«d 
296-372.) 

Auricular  Confession  imposed  by 
the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  1215. 

Bells  said  to  be  introduced  into 
churches  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola, 
400,  but  this  probably  is  a  century 
too  early.  Used  in  France  650.  One 
brought  from  Italy  by  the  abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  in  680.  Pope  Sabinian  enjoined 
that  every  hour  should  be  announced  by 
sound  of  bell  in  600,  that  due  preparation 
might  be  made  for  the  horct  canomcm. 
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(Bade,  who  died  in  735,  makes  mention  of  belli  In 
England.) 

Baptism  of  Bells  introduced  by  John 
XIII.  (965-972).  They  were  first  exor- 
cised, and  blessed  with  salt  and  water ; 
then  sprinkled  within  and  without  with 
the  aspersoir ;  then  anointed  seven  times  in 
the  form  of  crosses  (thrice  outside  with 
oil  for  the  sick,  and  four  times  inside  with 
the  holy  chrism) ;  then  named  after  some 
saint;  and  lastly  incensed  and  marked 
with  a  cross. 

Belli  were  known  to  the  Chinese  B.C.  SMS.  They  were 
used  In  the  monasteries  of  Thibet  long,  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  were  common  among  the  Ti^nf, 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle  ;  this  mode 
of  excommunication  existed  in  the  eighth 
century. 

Bell.  The  Angclus  first  rung  in  Italy 
in  1316 ;  in  France  May  1,  1472. 

Breviary  attributed  to  Gelasius  I.  in 
494.    Modified  in  1080. 

Candles  were  first  used  in  places  of 
public  worship,  because  Christians  had  to 
celebrate  their  mysteries  in  caves,  cata- 
combs, and  dark  underground  secret  places, 
to  escape  persecution. 

Canon  op  Scripture  completed  494. 

The  Council  of  Laodkea  (S60-3M)  determined  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  but  (rejected  the 
Apocalypse.  The  Apocalypse  was  admitted  4M. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  It,  was  not  completed 
before  B.C.  ISO,  but  there  was  a  compilation  in  existence 
B.O.  386.  The  Apocryphal  books  were  declared  on* 
canonical  In  the  fifth  century.  There  was  a  Septnasjtns 
rental  B.C.  S77. 

Canonization.  First  instance  by  John 
XVI.,  who  canonized  TJldaric,  bishop  of 
Augsburg,  Jan.  80,  993.  Bishops  and 
popes  mutually  canonized  till  1160,  when 
Alexander  III.  restricted  the  prerogative 
to  the  Dope.  The  canonization  made  at 
Rouen,  in  1158,  was  the  last  which  was 
made  by  bishops  without  the  pope. 

Cardinals  (The  Sacred  College  of) 
instituted  in  817  ;  their  right  to  elect  the 
pope  established  by  Nicholas  II.  1059 ;  red 
hat  given  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  Council 
of  Lyons  in  1245;  title  of  Eminence 
accorded  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1680. 

Celibacy  op  the  Clergy.  Marriage 
forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  825 ;  of 
Orange,  441 ;  of  Aries,  452 :  of  Angers, 
453 ;  of  Tours,  461 ;  of  Nantes,  465 ;  of 
Rome,  721 ;  of  Worms,  868 ;  of  Augsburg, 
952 ;  of  Poitiers,  1000 ;  of  Rome  again, 
1074;  of  Placentia,  1095;  in  London, 
1125  ;  in  Denmark,  1180 ;  finally,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1563. 

Allowed  by  Jovinian  in  400;  by  the 
archbishop  of  Seleucia,  in  499 ;  by  Trul- 


lan  Council  in  692 ;  by  Council  of  Toledo, 
701-710 ;  maintained  at  Milan  till  1080  ; 
in  England,  Normandy,  and  Brittany 
till  after  1100 ;  in  Liege  till  1220. 

Christians.  Name  given  in  Antioch 
to  the  followers  of  Christ  about  a.d.  41. 

Christmas  Day  (Dec.  25)  introduced 
at  Antioch  875. 

Communion  in  one  kind  enjoined  in 
1263. 

Confession  once  a  year  enjoined  by 
the  Lateran  Council  in  1215. 

Cross  (The  sign  of  the),  as  a  curative 
symbol,  was  common  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  Eusebiu8  tells  us  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge ;  but  from  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  of  the  Catacombs  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
used  in  the  first  two  centuries.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  the  cross  itself  is 
not  exclusively  a  Christian  symbol,  as  the 
Spaniards  found  it  an  object  of  religious 
veneration  in  both  South  and  Central 
America.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  used  as  a  charm  or  amulet, 
and  even  to  the  present  is  so  used  by 
many  [Roman]  Catholics. 

Crucipix.  Its  general  use  enjoined 
in  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  Council,  held 
in  680.  Decreed  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  be 
necessary  to  every  altar  in  1754. 
m  Divinity  of  Christ  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  in  the  fourth  century. 

Excommunication  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish 
practice.  The  Jews  had  three  degrees  ef 
excommunication,  called  Niddm,  Chercm, 
and  Anathema  Maranatha.  The  first 
was  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  for 
thirty  days.  The  second  was  exclusion 
from  the  synagogue  and  "boycotting"  the 
offender  for  thirty  days.  The  Anathema 
Maranatha  included  the  loss  of  civil 
rights,  and  was  accompanied  with  terrible 
curses.  Gregory  VII.,  in  1077,  assumed 
the  right  of  excommunicating  sovereigns, 
and  releasing  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance. 

Extreme  Unction  introduced  by 
Felix  IV.  '(525-530).  The  allusions  to 
anointing  with  oil  in  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Ciesarius  of  Aries,  and  Innocent  I., 
etc.,  refer  to  the  unctions  of  baptism  and 
confirmation  (James  v.  14,  15). 

Fasts.  Montanus,  who  flourished  170- 
212  ("  the  Paraclete  "),  introduced  fasting 
as  an  inhibition  upon  the  faithful.  Wed- 
nesdays to  commemorate  the  day  when 
Christ  was  betrayed  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  Fridays  to  commemorate  His  cruci- 
fixion.  The  Lenten  fast  was  fixed  at  the 
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Council  of  Orleans  in  541.  In  England 
ordained  by  Act  2  and  8  Edward  VI. 
e.  19, 1549. 

V  Srtprky  and  Bandar  ■»  non-Cut  day*.  The  mm 
to emmmMMitkm  of  th#  tabbed  work  of  cnnttan.  th« 
««f  is  eoQUMmontton  of  the  Rewnwetkm.  (Yet  we 
fM  fctankr  frequently  held  m  a  firt-daj  by  Qw  t&lnU, 
to  DCBHC7  of  tin  entombment) 

Festivals:  John  Baptist,  Paul,  Peter, 
Stephen,  all  introduced  in  the  fourth 
ctntmy. 

Fiuoqub  introduced  into  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  830.  The  Missi  of  Charlemagne 
pressed  the  pope  to  declare  any  one  who 
rejected  the  new  dogma  44  salvus  esse 
non  potest but  Leo  III.  refused  to  do  so. 

Funeral  Orations.  The  first  was 
June  5,  1882,  pronounced  over  Andrea 
Contarini,  the  doge.  The  first  in  France 
was  in  1389,  over  the  constable  Dugueslin. 

Holy  Ashes.  Gregory  the  Great  (590- 
flH)  introduced  the  practice  of  sprinkling 
the  ashes  on  the  first  of  the  four  davs 
added  to  Lent  by  Felix  III.  in  487.  The 
ceremonv  of  distributing  them  was  intro- 
duced March  28,  1091,  by  the  Council  of 
Beoevento. 

Holt  Bread.  Bread  blessed  by  the 
priest  and  distributed  on  Sundays  and 
°tiier  fete-days,  was  first  introduced  in 
655  at  the  Council  of  Nantes. 

Holt  Oil  in  extreme  unction  is  based 
on  James  v.  14 ;  Mark  vi.  13 ;  but  it  was 
oot  formally  ordained  till  the  Council 
of  Trent,  1546-1563. 

Holt  Oil  in  chrism  was  first  used 
»boat  1541. 

Holt  Water  introduced  by  Leo  (682- 
683).  First  used  in  exorcisms  by  Alex- 
ia* II.,  1070.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
-^1  kept  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Pad  in  «artba»  by  the  Indians.  Pmnuu,  Tttwttana. 

Immaculate  Conception  made  a 
ftgma  of  the  Church  by  Pius  IX.  in 

m. 

Indulgences.  First  bestowed  in  1002 
Ponce,  bishop  of  Aries,  to  those  who 
*&d  him  in  building  his  monastery. 
1&  1087  Victor  III.  promised  indulgences 
t>  those  who  took  np  arms  against  the 
Suaeeus.  The  first  plenary  indulgence, 
attending  over  "  this  life  and  the  life  to 
was  given  by  the  Council  of 
nermont  in  1095,  in  favour  of  Cru- 
Mders. 

Infallibility  of  the  Pope  first 
dahaed  in  750. 
Isocismos  established  in  1232. 
.Interdicts.    An  ecclesiastical  inter- 
was  laid  on  a  parish  in  his  diocese 


by  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  in  870. 
One  was  laid  on  France  by  Gregory  V. 
in  998.  Very  rare  till  1073,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  VII. 

Kissing  the  Pope's  Toe  introduced 
in  708.  Abolished  by  Clement  XIV.  in 
1773. 

Lenten  Fast  (a  tithe  of  the  year,  or 
thirty-six  davs)  introduced  in  the  fourth, 
century.  Feiix  III.,  in  487,  added  four 
days.  The  number  forty  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Orleans  547. 

Matthew.  The  first  two  chapters  do 
not  occur  in  the  Ebronite  copies,  said  to 
be  the  **  original  Hebrew." 

Mark.  The  two  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
terminate  this  Gospel  with  ver.  9,  chap, 
xvi.  See  41  New  Version/'  The  last 
eleven  verses  were  introduced  subse- 
quently. 

Monastic  Orders.    The  monastic 
system  originated  with  Pachomius  in 
Egypt  (320-330).  Introduced  into  Pales- 
tine by  Hilarion  in  328;  at  Rome  by 
Athanasius  in  340 ;  into  Gaul  by  Martin 
of  Tours  in  370.  Paul  the  first  hermit  251 . 
Annunciades,  an  order  for  women, 
established  by  Joan,  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  and  wife  of  Louis  XII., 
in  1501 ;  in  England  in  1105. 
Augustines,  established  by  Alexander 

TV.  in  1256  ;  in  France  in  1596. 
Benedictines,  established  in  529. 
Bernardines,  established  in  1113. 
Brothers  of  Charity,  founded  by  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  in  1617.   Sisters  of 
Charity  in  1634. 
Camaldules  (Reformed  Benedictines), 

introduced  by  Romuald  in  1010. 
Cappucines  (Reformed  Franciscans),  by 

Matthew  Baschi  in  1528. 
Carmelites,  established  in  1171.  Con- 
firmed by  Honorius  111.  in  1224. 
White  Friars. 
Carmes,  founded  by  Albert,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  in  1209.  Confirmed 
by  Honorius  III.  in  1227.  Bare- 
footed Cannes  founded  by  St.  Theresa 
in  1562. 

Carthusians  (Reformed  Benedictines), 

by  Bruno  in  1057. 
Clarisses,  an  order  for  women,  founded 

by  St.  Francis  in  1224. 
Cordeliers,  founded  bv  St.  Louis  in 

1215. 

Doctrinaires,  founded  by  Cosar  de  Bus 
in  1592. 

Dominicans,  founded  by  Dominic  in 
the  Albigensian  war.  1215.  First 
Dominican  convent  built  in  1218. 
Black  Friars. 

c  3 
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Feuillants  (Reformed  Benedictines),  by 

John  de  la  Barsiere  in  1580. 
Franciscans,  founded  by  Francis  d' Assisi 

in  1209.  Confirmed  by  Innocent  III. 

in  1216.    Grey  Friars. 

Recolleta  in  1820;  Pfcpne  In  1810;  Tien  Ordre  de  la 
Penitence  In  1896. 

Genevieve  (Monastery  of  St.),  founded 
by  Eugenius  III.  m  1148. 

Canoni  Regular  of  St.  Genertere  established  in  1818. 

Hospitallers,  founded  by  St.  John  of 

Jerusalem  in  1099. 
Jesuits,  founded  at  Rome  by  Ignatius 

Loyola  of  Spain  in  1688.  Confirmed 

by  the  Bull  of  Paul  III.  in  1540. 
Lazartsts,  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 

Paul  in  1624.   Confirmed  by  Urban 

VIII.  in  1631. 
Mercy  (Order  of),  for  the  redemption 

of  Christian  captives,  founded  in 

1218.   Confirmed  by  Gregory  IX. 

in  1285. 

Minims,  founded  in  Calabria  by  Francis 
of  Paula  in  1454.  Confirmed  by 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1474.  Introduced 
into  France  in  1621. 
Mission  (Priests  of  the),  same  as 
Lazarists  (q.v.). 

Oratory  (Congregation  of  the),  founded 
by  Philip  of  Neri  in  Rome  in  1558. 
Confirmed  1575.  Introduced  into 
France  in  1611.  Introduced  by 
Newman  into  England  in  1847. 

Premonstra tensians  (Canons  Regular), 
introduced  by  Norbert  into  Laon  in 
1119 ;  established  in  England  in  1140. 
Reformed  in  1578. 

Templars  (Knights),  founded  in  1128. 
Suppressed  in  1812. 

Teutonic  Knights,  or  "Chevaliers  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,"  founded  by 
Frederick,  duke  of  Swabia,  in  1190. 
Confirmed  by  Celestine  III.  in  1192. 
Suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

Theatines  of  the  Hermitage,  founded  by 
Ursula  Benincasa  in  1524.  Con- 
firmed by  Urban  VIII.  in  1624. 
Introduced  into  Paris  by  cardinal 
Mazarin  in  1644. 

Trappists  (Reformed  Benedictines), 
founded  in  Normandy  by  Rotrou, 
count  of  Perche,  in  1 140.  Ref ounded 
by  L'abbe'  de  Bouthillicr  de  Ranee*  in 
1668. 

Victor  (Canons  Regular  of  St.),  estab- 
lished in  Pans  by  William  de 
Champeaux  in  1118. 

Visitation  (Congregation  of  the),  founded 
by  the  baron  of  Chantal  in  1610. 
Confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1626. 


Monsbionkur.  At  first  applied  to  all 
saints  and  all  knights.  Up  to  1789  ac- 
corded in  France  to  princes  of  the  blood, 
princes  of  the  Church,  and  high  func- 
tionaries. In  1880  restricted  to  princes 
of  the  blood,  archbishops,  bishoos,  and 
cardinals.  Bishops  in  England  were 
barons  in  1072,  and  all  rectors  were 
knights,  and  had  the  title  of  "  Sir." 

Nicene  Creed,  up  to  the  paragraph 
11 1  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Intro- 
duced in  825 ;  the  rest  in  391  (except  the 
word  "  dead  "). 

Office  of  the  Virgin,  appointed  to 
be  read  daily  by  the  clergy,  in  the 
Council  of  Clermont  in  1095. 

(This  waa  the  council  that  determined  en  the  ftnrt 
crusade.) 

Paintings  known  in  churches  in  894, 
but  not  generally  approved  of. 

Pilgrimages.  Common  to  almost  all 
nations.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  pilgrim- 
age of  virgins  to  make  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  Delos.    Koempfer  speaks  of 

Silgrimages  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  in 
span,  to  obtain  remission  of  sins  and 
indulgences.  In  China  they  are  common ; 
in  India,  Arabia,  and  Thibet.  The 
Saracens  made  pilgrimages.  In  the 
Christian  Church  they  were  known  in 
the  fourth  century ;  and  were  common  in 
the  eleventh  century  (from  1060). 

Pope.  Title  first  given  to  all  bishops. 
Adopted  bv  Hyginus  in  188.  Restricted 
to  tne  bishop  of  Rome  in  400  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo  ;  again  in  the  Council 
of  Clermont  in  1095.  In  506  Enodius 
established  the  dogma  that  every  pope 
is  ex  officio  "  holy."  Serous  II.  was  the 
first  pope  who  changed  his  name,  on  his 
election,  in  844.  Stephen  III.,  in  1161, 
was  the  first  pope  to  enter  St.  John 
Lateran  on  a  litter  borne  by  men. 

(Gregory  the  Greet.  In  «H.  wae  the  first  to  subscribe 
himself  "  Oct  tub  8enrorum*<*) 

Prayers  for  the  Dead.  The  Pareees 
repeat  prayers  for  the  dead  for  three 
successive  days,  and  that  uninterruptedly. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  is  supposed  to  be  undergoing 
examination  for  its  past  life.  The  prayers 
are  again  renewed  on  the  thirtieth  day, 
and  continue  occasionally  for  a  year.  ^  If 
the  prayers  are  neglected  on  the  fortieth 
night,  the  soul  will  remain  unprotected 
tiff  the  resurrection.  In  Thibet  a  vast 
number  of  prayers  are  said  for  the  dead. 
They  are  repeated  every  third  day  for  a 
year. 

In  the  Christian  Church.  Eusebio* 
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informs  as  they  were  introduced  about 
ISO;  but  in  medistral  times  the  first 
tart  instance  is  that  for  the  doge  Andrea 
Gootarini,  June  5,  1882. 
Prayers  for  touts  m  Purgatory,  enjoined 

in  1000.   Rejected  in  England  in 

1553. 

Prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to 

Saints,  introduced  by  Gregory  the 

Great  in  593. 
Praying  teith  the  face  to  the  East, 

introduced  by  Boniface  II.  in  532. 
Prayers  of  the  forty  hours,  in  memory 

of  Christ  in  the  tomb,  established  by 

Joseph  of  Feme  in  1556. 
Pbocesmonb.    Religious  processions 
common  in  Egypt,  India,  Thibet,  Greece, 
Rome,  etc 

In  the  Christian  Church  Sunday  pro- 
anions  were  instituted  by  Agape tua  in 

Of  St.  Mark,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
590. 

Of  the  Purification,  by  pope  Gelasius, 
in  494. 

Of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  1320. 
Prohibited  in  Italy  in  1865. 
*  asake  a  Bit  of  an  raBgloai  proceeMoas  would  require 
*m»  can  be  hcra  spared.  The  whole  eubject 
ht*?**  <***l7i*  Dm  /Yu  owsfc  n<  rfe  rjgUm,  <U  Uur$ 
ete..  171X 


Pcboatort.  Children,  among  the 
Jews,  recite  for  a  year  a  prayer,  called 
Aw**  for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  father. 
Toe  Mussulmans  teach  there  is  a  place 
ejBed  Araf,  between  paradise  and  hell. 
The  dogma  was  suggested  in  407  by  St. 
Asgufone.  Inculcated  by  Gregory  the 
<™  in  593.  Received  in  England  in 
ttO;  bat  rejected  in  1553. 

Rsucs  (veneration  of)  introduced  in 
we  fourth  century.  Traffic  in  them  for- 
bidden by  Theodoret  in  386.  Veneration 
of  relics  condemned  by  Vigilantius  about 
UJM10.  The  Council  of  Saragossa  in 
w*  enjoined  that  all  relics  should  be 
terted  by  fire,  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
purine.  Spurious  relics  manufactured 
Wore  600.  veneration  of  them  enjoined 
{ythe  Council  of  Trent,  Dec.  25,  1563. 
Importation  into  England  prohibited  in 

atooATiow  Days  introduced  by 
■taercus,  bishop  of  Vienne.  in  474. 
•ntjeribed  by  the  Council  of  Orleans  in 
fit  Established  by  Leo  III.  in  801. 

MCEAXKXT8. 

Baptism,  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
Confirmation  introduced  in  190. 


Eucharist,  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  etc. 
Penance  introduced  in  157. 
Orders,  no  date  known. 
Marriage  made  a   sacrament  by 

Innocent  III.  in  1199. 
Extreme  Unction  common  in  550. 
Decreed  to  be  a  sacrament  by 
Eugenius  IV.,  at  the  Council  of 
Florence,  in  1439. 
Sacrament  (Festival  of  the  Holy) 
introduced  in    1246.     Confirmed  by 
Urban  IV.  in  1264. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  This  fes- 
tival was  introduced  in  1732. 

"Servus  Seryorum,"  style  adopted 
by  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604). 
Sign  of  the  Cross.  (See  Cross.) 
Stations.  Either  the  spots  where  a 
procession  stops  to  make  certain  prayers, 
or  the  time  of  its  stopping.  In  the  Way 
of  the  Cross  there  are  fourteen  stations. 
Also  the  weekly  fasts  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday  are  so  called. 

Statues,  even  of  Christ,  unknown  till 
the  fifth  century. 

Sunday  appointed  the  Christian  sab- 
bath in  821. 

(Sir  WOlfam  Domrille says,  "History  doee  not  furnish 
oi  with  a  single  proof  or  Indication  that  Sunday  was  at 
any  time  otaeenred  as  the  Lord's  day  prvrtously  to  the 
aabbatkai  edict  of  Comtaatine  Id  331.") 

Tiara.  Hildebrand  (1073-1085)  wore  a 
royal  crown  with  this  legend,  Corona  regni 
de  manu  Dei.  Boniface  VIII.  (1294- 
1303)  added  a  second  crown,  with  the 
legend,  Diadema  imperii  de  manu  Petri. 
John  XXII.,  in  1314,  added  a  third 
crown,  to  indicate  that  the  pope  is 
snpreme :  (1)  in  spiritual  power ;  (2)  in 
temporal  power ;  (3)  in  ecclesiastical 
power  both  over  the  Church  militant  and 
the  Church  triumphant. 

(Or,  as  eome  say,  to  Indicate  supremacy  in  the  three 
parte  of  the  world— Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.") 

Traksubstamtiation  declared  to  be 
a  tenet  of  the  Church  in  the  Second 
Council  of  Nice,  787. 

Denied  by  Bahama  Maonn  about  860;  by  Lanfrane 
about  1070.  Made  a  dogma  of  the  Church  in  the  First 
Lateran  Council,  1X15;  and  confirmed  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  IBM. 

Virgin  Mart,  first  honoured  in  the 
fifth  century.  Prayers  addressed  to  her 
in  593.  Office  of  the  Virgin  enjoined  by 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  1095,  to  be 
recited  daily  by  the  clergy. 

(For  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  see  pt  UL  p.  617. 
Her  perpetual  rlrginity  wae  wholly  denied  in  JSS.) 
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Armextarium.  The  only  mention  of 
this  instrument  of  torture  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  is  by  Verinus  and 
Armenius,  priests  of  St.  Stephen  pope 
and  martyr.  Speaking  of  Christantianus, 


they  say,  "  He  was  hung  on  the  armen- 
tarium,  but  the  crotch  broke  asunder,  his 
bonds  were  unloosed,  and  the  torches 
which  were  lighted  to  burn  his  sides 
were    quenched."    Armentarius   is  a 


"herdsman,"  and  armentanum  the  peg, 
pin,  or  crotch,  on  which  he  hangs  the 
collars,  yokes,  and  heavy  harness  of  the 
oxen  used  in  ploughing.  Christantianus 


was  drawn  up  by  ropes,  fastened  round 
his  legs  and  hands,  till  his  feet  were 
off  the  ground,  and  then  his  sides  were 
singed  with  lighted  torches.  Primus  was 
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"hoisted  by  pulleys"  to  some  such  pro- 
jecting beams,  and  burned  with  torches 
also.  After  he  had  hung  awhile,  he  was 
let  down,  and  molten  lead  poured  down 
his  throat. 

ProUNy.  instead  of  torches,  a  Art  would  bemnetimei 
lighted  outer  the  feet  Thte  eort  of  tartan  la  Mill  reported 
te  b/  nose  <*  the  Indian  tribe*. 

Bastinado.  According  to  Baronius, 
the  bastinado  was  performed  thus  by  the 
Romans :  The  tribune  first  touched  the 
victim  with  his  baton,  and  if  he  was  a 
free  man,  all  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  ran 
upon  him  with  staves  and  stones,  beating 
bun,  for  the  most  part,  till  he  fell  dead. 
If  the  victim  was  a  slave,  the  soldiers 
used  leaded  knouts  or  flagra  (p.  xliv.)  in- 
stead of  sticks.  No  one  was  suffered  to 
lire  in  Rome  after  being  bastinadoed  j  so 
that  if  perchance  he  survived  the  punish- 
ment, he  was  outlawed. 

Boots.  This  instrument  of  torture 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  iron  boots,  into 
which  the  legs  of  the  victim  were  thrust 
up  to  the  kn  ees.  Iron  wedges  were 
loosely  inserted  between  the  legs  and  the 
walla  of  the  boots.  A  question  was  then 
asked  the  victim ;  and  if  not  answered 
satisfactorily,  two  inquisitors  (one  to 
each  boot)  drove  home  with  a  sledge- 
hammer one  of  the  iron  wedges.  Again 
the  question  was  put,  and  if  the  answer 
was  still  unsatisfactory,  another  wedge 
was  driven  into  each  boot ;  and  this  was 
repeated,  till  the  legs  of  the  victim  were 
crushed  to  a  pulp.  Dr.  John  Fian  of 
Saltpans,  near  Edinburgh,  was  thus  infa- 
mously tortured  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  (See  p.  342.)  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  and  sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  Old  Mortality,  speak 
of  this  instrument  of  torture.  Some- 
times the  boots  were  made  of  wood 
instead  of  iron.  Bishop  Burnet  speaks 
pf  a  case  (it  was  a  lad  in  Orkney,  1596) 
in  which  fifty-seven  wedges  were  struck 
home.  In  1588  queen  Elizabeth  ordered 
Father  Holt,  a  Jesuit,  to  be  "  put  to  the 
boots." 

St.  Sergius  was  tortured  by  boots 
tfodded  with  sharp  spikes,  and  made 
to  run  in  them  beside  the  emperor's 
chariot. 

Bull's  Hide.  In  this  torture  the 
victim,  being  enclosed  in  a  fresh  bull's 
hide,  was  placed  in  the  blazing  sun,  when, 
the  hide  gradually  shrank,  stiffened,  and 
squeezed  the  victim  to  death.  (See  St. 
Obrisahtcs,  p.  408.) 
.  BuRnijfG  Metal.  Helmets  of  red-hot 
wn  or  brass  were  sometimes  placed  on 


the  head  of  victims.  This  was  a  torture 
to  which  Savin ian  was  subjected  (p.  408). 
St.  Thomas  had  plates  of  burning  metal 
laid  on  his  naked  body  (p.  408).  Every 
one  will  remember  the  lines  at  the  close 
of  Goldsmith's  Traveller :  "  Luke's  iron 
crown,  and  Danren's  bed  of  steel."  The 
former  was  Luke  Dosa,  the  Hungarian 
traitor,  who  was  forced  into  a  chair  of  red- 
hot  iron  for  a  throne,  and  then  crowned 
with  a  burning  metal  crown.  The  earl 
of  Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  was  also  put  to  death  with 
a  red-hot  iron  crown.  Francisca  says 
usurers  in  hell  are  stretched  on  tables  of 
red-hot  brass  (p.  412). 

It  wm  not  Lake,  bat  hte 
brother  George,  who  wm 
subjected  to  the  paniehment 
i  eta  fed  to  by  Gohtenilth 
Zeck  the  Hnngerten  wm 
■tmlterto  tortured.  For 
"bed  of  HeeV  we 
Catara. 

Caltbop.  The 
caltrop  was  an  in- 
strument with  four 
iron  points,  three  of 
them,  disposed  in  a  triangular  form,  being 
on  the  CTonnd;  the  fourth  pointed  up- 
wards. Used  in  war  to  lame  the  feet  of 
an  enemy's  cavalry. 

Catabta,  or  Iron  Bed.  The  catasta 
was  an  iron  bedstead,  not  of  one  sheet  of 
metal,  but  with  cross-bars  like  a  grid- 
iron. Under  the  bedstead  fires  in  brasiers 
were  placed,  and  the  victim  was  roasted 
alive. 

Chkvalkt,  orEguuLEUS.  Thechevalet 
was  a  kind  of  gibbet,  furnished  with 
screws  and  pulleys  for  racking  the  victim 
by  stretching  each  individual  limb.  The 
victim  was  fastened  by  the  hair  to  the 
uppermost  beam,  and  the  whole  body 
tigntly  bound  in  a  bent  condition  to  the 
chevalet.  He  was  thus  raised  on  a  sort  of 
gibbet,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  move 
hand,  foot,  or  head  ;  and  every  limb  was 
racked.  In  order  still  further  to  intensify 
the  agony,  a  fire  held  in  a  brasier  was 
set  under  each  of  the  feet.  St,  Jerome 
speaks  of  this  instrument  of  torture 
(Letter  49), 14  Crines  leguntur  ad  stipitem, 
et  toto  corpore  ad  equuleum  fortius  alii- 
gato,  vicinus  pedibus  ignis  apponitur, 
utrumque  latus  carnifex  iodit."  So  that 
while  the  victim  was  thus  tortured,  "  the 
executioner  kept  digging  into  the  sides  of 
the  sufferer."  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(bk.  xviii.)  says,  "Quanquam  incurvus 
sub  equuleo  stare t,  pertinaci  negabat 
instantia."  So  that  it  appears  the  head 
was  poked  forward  as  it  would  be  in  the 
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pillory,  but  was  held  in  its  position  by 
the  hair. 

Columbar.  Columbar,  ue.  the  pigeon- 
holes, was  a  pillory  with  three  holes,  one 


for  the  neck  and  two  for  the  hands.  The 
Greek  pillory  had  five  holes,  one  for  the 
neck,  two  for  the  hands,  and  two  for  the 
feet.    It  was  called  the  Pentesuringos 

Fidicuub.  The  fidiculsa  were  pro- 
bably iron  hooks,  with  which  the  body  of 
a  victim  suspended  on  a  chevalet  was 
torn  and  lacerated. 
Fork,  or  Patibuluk.  The  patibulam 
was  an  instrument  shaped 
like  a  fork  or  -<  placed 
round  the  neck  of  slaves 
and  criminals  of  low  de- 
gree. The  two  hands 
were  bound  fast  to  the 
prongs,  and  the  patibula- 
tus  was  flogged  through 
the  streets  to  the  place  of 
execution.  "  Patibulum 
appensos  statim  exam- 
mat,  crux  antem  suffixos 
diu  cruciat." — Isidore. 

The  Furoa  Ignomimosa  was  used  for 
small  offences,  and  consisted  simply  in 
carrying  the  f  urea,  more  or  less  weighted, 
about  the  city. 

The  Furoa  Pamalis  was  a  much  more 
severe  punishment,  as  in  this"  case  the 
"  patibulatus"  or  "furcatus"  was  whipped 
round  some  stated  place,  while  his  hands 
were  bound  to  the  fork. 

The  Furoa  Capitalis  was  having  the 
hands  fastened  to  the  fork,  and  being 
scourged  to  death. 

Hurdle  (in  Latin,  "Crates").  The 
hurdle  was  not  unlike  our  hurdles.  The 


victim  was  laid  on  his  back  on  the  ground 
under  a  hurdle,  and  stones  were  piled 
thereon,  till  the  sufferer  was  gradually 
crushed  to  death. 

Iron  Virgin  (The).  A  hollow  wooden 
figure,  representing  a  woman  of  Bavaria. 
It  opened  like  a  cupboard,  and  the  front 
of  it  was  studded  with  long  sharp  spikes. 
The  victim  was  placed  in  the  figure,  and 
then  the  front  or  lid  was  gradually  closed 
upon  him.  The  spikes  were  so  arranged 
as  to  pierce  the  eyes  and  least  vital  parts ; 
but  when  quite  closed  the  victim  was 
crushed,  and  lingered  in  horrible  tortu  re  till 
actual  agony  exhausted  his  vital  powers. 

Kobila.  Two  boards,  one  above  the 
other;  the  head  of  the  victim  being  bound 
to  the  higher  board,  the  feet  to  the  lower 
one,  and  the  hands  made  to  embrace  the 
kobila  by  bonds.  The  bare  back  of  the 
sufferer  is  thus  hollowed,  and  in  this  state 
the  public  scourger  administered  101  lashes, 
unless  the  victim  died  before  the  comple- 
ment of  blowB  had  been  given.  (See  St. 
Audaldus,  p.  403.) 

Nrrvus,  the  stocks,  a  wooden  frame 
in  which  the  feet  of  slaves  were  thrust 
and  fastened.  Like  the  compedes,  it  was 
sometimes  made  to  move  so  as  to  stretch 
the  legs  further  and  further  apart,  till  the 
thighs  were  out  of  joint. 


Also  an  ordinary  stocks  for  the  head 
and  hands. 

The  Question.  The  instrument  called 
"the  question11  was  an  iron  frame  with 
bars  as  sharp  as  scythes  running  across  it ; 
and  underneath  it*  a  fire  was  kindled, 
which  made  the  metal  red-hot. 

Examination  by  any  sort  of  torture  wai 
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called  "  examination  by  the  question  ; " 
and  to  be  pat  to  M  the  question,"  means 
n  be  put  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  evidence  from  an  unwilling  wit- 
neM,  of  forcing  a  confession  of  guilt,  or  of 
compelling  a  person  to  unsay  something. 

Rachbnteqes.  This  instrument  of 
tartars  was  fastened  to  a  beam,  and  had 
a  iharp  iron  to  go  about  a  man's  neck  and 
throat,  so  that  he  could  in  no  wise  sit,  or 
he,  or  sleep,  without  bearing  the  entire 
wtight  of  the  iron. 

Back.  There  were  great  varieties  of 
racks,  the  most  common  being  the  hori- 
zontal rack,  the  vertical  rack,  and  the 
roller  rack. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  ordiuary 
rack,  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. It  consisted  of  an  oblong  horizontal 
frame,  on  which  the  accused  was  stretched, 
while  cords,  attached  to  the  legs  and 
urns,  were  gradually  strained  by  a  lever 
or  windlass.  The  wrists  and  ankles 
were  generally  dislocated,  sometimes  the 
shoulders  and  thighs. 

(2)  In  the  vertical  rack  the  sufferer 
was  raised  to  an  upper  beam,  by  a  rope 

i  under  his  arms,  bound  behind  his 


«ck.  Being  thus  raised,  heavy  stones 
*cre  attached  to  his  feet,  and  then  the 
hoisting  rope  being  suddenly  loosened, 
the  victim  fell  with  a  jerk  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  earth. 

(3)  The  roller  rack  was  a  rack  with  a 
roller  charged  with  spikes,  over  which  the 
"fair  was  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Spakish  Donee v  (in  Italian,  "  Cava- 
letto").  This  was 
a  wooden  ma- 
chine of  torture, 
which  was  a 
species  of  impale- 
ment. The  vic- 
tim was  made  to 
sit  on  a  sharp- 
pointed  conical 
u,ox,  and  in  order 
to  give  weight  to 
his  body,  and 
force  the  point  of 
the  seat  further 
in,  heavy  weights 
were  attached  to 
the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Not  unf  re- 
quently  fires  were 
lighted  under  the 
feet  to  increase 
tBon3ri  and  sometimes  the  skin  was 


lacerated  with  iron  hooks  or  currycombs. 
One  of  these  implements  is  still  shown  in 
the  old  fortifications  of  Nuremberg  castle. 

Straddles  (in  Latin,  "  Compedes  "). 
Straddles  were  two  blocks  of  wood  set  in 
a  frame.  Each  block  opened  like  stocks 
to  admit  one  of  the  victim's  feet,  and 
when  shut  the  feet  were  fast  and  astride. 
In  some  cases  the  blocks  moved  gradually 
further  and  further  apart  till  the  thighs 
were  out  of  joint. 

In  hoc  barathrum  coiijicJt 

Tniculentus  hewtb  martyrum, 

Llgnis  que  plantaa  inserlt 

l>ivar Icalij  cruribus. 
That  Is,  "In  UiU  dungeon  the  truculent  enemy  cast  the 
martyr,  and  set  hU  feet  in  wuodrn  straddles,  the  Uiighj 
being  stretched  asunder."   (See  NKRVUS.) 

THUMBSCREW.  The  thumbscrew  was 
much  used  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 


The  thumbs  were  placed  in  the  parts 
marked  A  A,  and  the  screw  was  turned. 

Wheel.  The  trochos  was  a  Greek 
instrument  of  torture.  We  read  of  Ixion, 
in  hell,  being  chained  hand  and  foot  by 
Hermes  to  a  wheel,  which  rolled  inces- 
santly in  the  air  of  the  lower  regions  ;  but 
the  ordinary  torture-wheel  had  six  spokes, 
into  which  the  head,  arms,  and  legs 
were  interlaced  and  bound.  The  wheel 
was  then  whirled  round  with  great  rapi- 
dity, till  the  victim  lost  either  conscious- 
ness or  life. 

The  Catherine  Wheel  was  a  much  more 
complex  machine,  devised  by  Maxim inua 
II.  for  the  torture  of  St.  "Catherine  of 
Alexandria.  The  limbs  were  interlaced 
between  the  spokes  as  in  the  Greek  tro- 
chos, but  as  the  wheel  revolved,  it  wail 
met  by  several  other  wheels  turning  iu 
different  directions,  some  having  keen 
sharp  edges  like  razors,  some  teeth  liks 
saws,  some  fish-hooks  or  graters.  These 
several  wheels  played  on  the  body  in 
turns,  cutting  it,  sawing  it,  tearing  it 
with  hooks,  grating  the  fresh  wounds, 
and  lacerating  the  flesh  in  every  con- 
ceivable maimer. 
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Whips  and  Scourges  ;  Scorpion,  etc. 
No.  1  is  a  scourge  called  in  Latin 
"FLagrum."    It  consisted  of  a  short 


O 

No.  L 


handle,  to  which  was  attached  three  or 
more  short  chains,  haying  knots  of  metal 
at  the  end. 

No.  2  is  a  whip  composed  of  three  or 
more  long  lashes  of  ox-hide,  with  bullets 


of  lead  fastened  to  them.  Called  in  French 
lanitres  piombtfes.  The  scorpion  men- 
tioned by  Rehoboam  (1  Kings  xii.  11) 
was  a  whip  with  leather  thongs  set  with 
sharp  iron  points  or  nails,  called  in  Latin 
horrtbilia. 

SMgr.  Guerin  tells  us  this  "laniere 
lombee"  is  the  Russian  knout,  which  A. 
e  Lamothe,  in  his  Martyrs  of  Siberia  (ch. 
xii.)t  describes  thus:  "Le  Knout  est  one 
longue  et  e*troite  lan  i  fere,  recuite  dans  une 
espece  d'essence,  et  fortement  enduite  de 
limaille  me'tallique.  Ainsi  preparee,  la 
laniere  acquiert  une  durete*  et  une  pesan- 
teur  extremes.  Mais  avant  qu'elle  ne  se 
durcisse,  on  a  le  soin  de  repher  sur  eux- 
memes  les  bords,  amincis  a  dessein,  et 
qui  foment  de  cette  facon  une  rainure 
dans  toute  la  longueur  de  la  courroie. 
termince  par  un  petit  crochet  de  fer.  Si 
le  bourreau  sait  son  me'ticr,  le  supplied 
perd  connaissance  au  troisieme  coup,  et 
expire  apres  le  cinquieme."  The  reader 
will  instantly  see  that  the  knout  is  a 
modification  of  No.  2. 


Respecting  the  ■corptana.  Mgr.  Ooerin  mj*  (w 

p.  688).  "  lb  etalent  to  batm  charges  clancawfa,  at  

par  le  boat  de  crochets  de  far.  Ik  rotnpaient  lei  ce  dw 
patients,  entralent  Men  avant  dam  lev  chair,  et  an  an- 
Uralent  dea  moreeanx  a  chaqoe  coop ;  ca  qui  lev  ooca~ 
1  liiercynWa." 
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DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES. 


Aaron's  Bod  becomes  a  Ser- 
pen! 

Exod.  viL  10-12.  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod 
before  Pharaoh,  and  before  his  servants,  and  it 
became  a  serpent.  The  magicians  of  Egypt, 
they  also  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and 
tsey  became  serpents. 

txoD.  iv.  1-4.  The  Lord  said  nnto  Moses, 
Wnat  is  that  in  thine  hand  ?  And  Hoses 
said,  A  rod.  And  the  Lord  said,  Cast  it  on  the 
pound.  And  be  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it 
became  a  serpent  -,  and  Moses  fled  from  before  it. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put  forth  thine 
band,  and  take  it  by  the  tail.  And  he  put 
forth  his  band,  and  caught  It,  and  it  became  a 
rod  in  his  hand. 

The  thong  of  a  whip  converted  into  a 
Krpent  (a.d.  #>3).  St.  Pelerin  concealed 
himself  near  a  fountain,  where,  being  dis- 
covered by  the  Intaranians,  he  was  made 
a  captive.  As  he  did  not  go  along  fast 
enough  for  their  liking,  one  of  them  lifted 
op  bis  whip  to  strike  him,  but  the  thong 
J*  the  whip  instantly  slipped  from  the 
handle,  turned  into  a  serpent,  and  fled 
to  the  fountain,  where  it  was  soon  lost  to 
tight  in  the  fissures  of  a  rock. 

£  Mendel,  cars  of  Booby,  writing  to  Mgr.  Crosnler, 
of  Heron  (Ac*.  U  A.D  1857),  My«.  "til* 
n  fcit  axutam  «t  a*6rt  qai  ne  dolt  UlJraacun  doute 
7*™".  *»  fa-*  tn^SbrmA  en  serpent?Tn  ?roof 
«  fch  the  ncar-genoceJ  adds.  There  ii  *  fanrifr  in  Entralnm. 
u7;ll,,,J  own  the  very  mm  whose  whip  wu  chanced 
«wa«rpeat.  and  ell  the  members  of  this  ianiily.  from 


n  „  ^    » — ■         —  — ~  ..^.■.M^.tof  this  family,  from 

**&mjo  thl*  (30S-1SS7)  "portent  ear  lear  corpile 


a; , He  furthermore  adds.  The  very  name  of 

•u^fSftiii^t  ^  rmlher  I  mould 

*e  ndreele,  stated  above. 
Ijs  ear*  ofBoohy  speaks  very  positively,  but  mUB  It 

w<  hecn  mora  mtkfactory  If  he  had  told  us  how 
tSSS&TJLV  *"  «h^am«dairte  of  this  IntamnbS 
2a?C*^mn  l"?/?™  T°*  aaavaed  with  »  whip  on 
S4m?&^S ins???*  «     ^-Jr  (wnUh 

Abraham  promised  a  Seed. 

iS^'P*1"*-  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
I ^Vfioru  8*yto*  ^  not,  Abram: 
JS      thHId'  *nd  tby  exceeding  great  re- 
*  •  .  And  [God]  brought  him  forth 


abroad,  and  said.  Look  now  towards  heaven 
and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number 
them ;  and  He  [the  Lordl  said,  So  shall  tby 
seed  be. 

St.  Eugendus,  abbot  of  Condat  (fifth 
century).  At  the  age  of  six  years  God 
came  in  a  vision  to  Eugendus,  as  he  sat 
at  the  door  of  his  house,  facing  the  east. 
And  the  Lord,  pointing  to  the  sky,  told  the 
lad  to  count  the  stars  if  he  was  able,  and 
then  added,  "  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  God 
then  unrolled  before  the  child  the  map  of 
the  future,  and  showed  him  a  swarm  of 
disciples.  While  Eugendus  was  still 
gazing  with  wonder  on  the  innumerable 
crowd,  the  heavens  opened,  and  a  ladder 
like  that  which  Jacob  saw,  was  let  down 
to  earth,  and  angels  appeared  to  be 
ascending  and  descending  thereby,  and 
ever  as  they  moved  they  sang,  "  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.,p  This  vision 
the  child  told  to  the  very  person  who 
wrote  his  life,  and  who  took  down  these 
words  from  the  mouth  of  Eugendus  him- 
self. This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth 
of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things, 
and  he  knows  that  his  testimony  is  true. 
— Pragmacius,  a  disciple  of  St.  Eugendus. 
See  also  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  tranche- 
Comte,  by  the  professors  of  the  college 
of  St  F.  Xavier  of  Besancon. 

This i  prophecy  does  not  eeem  to  have  been  verymthv 
factorilj  fulfilled.  Eugendus  died  A.D.  510.  A  Tillage 
grew  up  around  tho  monastery,  and  in  the  following  cen- 
tury received  the  name  of  8L  Claude.  The  name  of 
Eugeodui  does  not  appear  to  have  survived,  and  a  doubt 
exists  whether  It  was  Eugendus  or  Oyendus.  The  abbey 
was  at  one  time  faniout,  but  now  the  Inhabitant*  of  Bt. 
Claude  do  not  reach  7000.  The  chief  industry  of  the 
people  la  the  manufacture  of  docks  and  toys. 

Abraham  offering  up  his  Son 
Isaac. 

Gek.  well.  Abraham,  at  the  command  of 
God,  laid  his  only  son,  Isaac,  upon  the  altar, 
which  he  had  made,  intending  to  offer  bim  up 
in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  when  bis  band  was 
stayed  by  a  voice  from  heaven:  Abraham, 
Abraham,  lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad, 
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neither  do  thou  Anything  onto  him,  for  now 
I  know  that  thou  fearest  God.  And  Abraham 
saw  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  the  noma, 
and  he  offered  it  up  as  a  burnt-offering  instead 
of  his  Hon. 

Agamemnon  offering  up  his  daughter 
lphtgenia.  When  the  Grecian  fleet,  on 
its  way  to  Troy,  was  detained  at  Aulis  by 
adverse  winds,  Agamemnon  was  com- 
manded by  the  prophet  Calchas  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Diana  by  offering  to  her  in 
sacrifice  his  only  daughter,  Ipbigenia, 
The  damsel  was  bound  to  the  altar,  and 
Calchas  had  made  ready  the  knife,  when 
the  damsel  was  spirited  away  by  Diana 
herself ;  and  Calchas,  seeing  a  stag,  took 
and  offered  it  up  In  sacrifice,  in  lieu  of 
the  king's  daughter. — Euripides,  Jphigenia 
in  Aulis, 

Not  unlike  to  him  [Jtphthah] 
In  folly,  that  gtr*t  hero  of  the  Greeks,— 
Whence  on  the  alter  Iphigenie  mourned 
Her  virgin  beauty. 

Daute  (Carey'*),  ParadtM  r.  (See  JxraraiH.) 

Abab  covets  Naboth'e  Vine- 
yard. 

1  Kikgb  xxi.  Naboth  the  Jezreellte  had  a 
vineyard  in  Jezreel,  bard  by  the  palace  of  Abab, 
king  of  Samaria.  And  Abab  said  to  Naboth, 
Give  me  thy  vineyard,  that  I  may  have  it  for 
a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near  unto  my 
house,  and  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  better  vine- 
yard, or  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money, 
liut  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  that 
I  should  give  unto  thee  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers.  Then  Ahab  went  to  his  house,  heavy 
and  displeased,  and  hud  him  down  upon  his 
bod,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no 
bread.  When  Jesebel  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  ill-humour,  she  accused  Naboth  of  treason, 
and  he  was  stoned  to  death.  Naboth  being  dead, 
Ahab  took  possession  of  the  vineyard,  but 
Elijah  said  to  him,  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also 
taken  possession  ?  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the 
place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth, 
shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine. 

The  empress  Eudoxia  covets  and  takes 
possession  of  the  vineyard  of  a  widow 
(about  a.d.  400).  There  was  a  law  in 
Constantinople  that  if  the  emperor  or 
empress  set  foot  on  a  plot  of  ground,  and 
took  a  fancy  to  it,  the  owner  must  part 
with  it  at  a  valuation,  provided  the  person 
who  fancied  it  had  partaken  of  its  produce. 
The  empress  Eudoxia  one  day  went  into 
the  vineyard  belonging  to  the  widow  of 
Theognostes,  greatly  admired  the  site, 
plucked  a  few  grapes,  and  demanded  to 
have  the  vineyard,  according  to  the  law. 
St  Chrysostom  interfered  on  the  widow's 
behalf,  and  Eudoxia  forbade  the  arch- 
bishop ever  again  to  set  foot  in  the  royal 
palace.  The  fete  of  "  The  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross  "  was  close  at  hand  ;  and  when 
it  arrived,  the  emperor  Arcadius  and  his 
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nobles  entered  the  cathedral  as  usual,  and 
departed  when  the  service  was  over.  St 
Chrysostom  now  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
closed  and  bolted ;  but  scarcely  was  this 
done,  when  the  empress  Eudoxia,  with 
her  suite,  came  to  the  church  and  de- 
manded admission.  The  doorkeepers 
replied,  they  had  strict  injunctions  not  to 
open  the  doors  to  any  one;  whereupon 
the  empress  ordered  one  of  her  soldiers  to 
burst  the  doors  open  with  his  battle-axe. 
As  the  man  raised  his  arm  to  give  the 
blow,  it  became  paralyzed,  and  the  axe 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  empress,  greatly 
alarmed,  returned  home,  and  St  Chrysos- 
tom, coming  out  to  the  man,  said,  "  Let 
be,  suffer  thus  far ; "  then,  making  a  short 
prayer,  he  healed  the  withered  arm.  St 
Chrysostom  was  exiled  for  this  offence. 
— Socrates,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  vi. 
chap.  16. 

Lucretius  covets  the  vineyard  of  St. 
Beatrice  (a.d.  300).  Lucretius,  deputy 
of  Diocletian,  coveted  the  vineyard  of  St 
Beatrice,  which  he  wanted  to  join  to  his 
own  lands,  and  he  contrived  the  matter 
thus : — He  summoned  St  Beatrice  to 
appear  before  him,  and  accused  her  of 
being  a  Christian.  Beatrice  confessed 
the  charge,  and  Lucretius  ordered  her  to 
prison,  where,  during  the  night,  she  was 
secretly  strangled.  On  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  the  deputy  took  possession  of 
the  vineyard,  and  solemnized  the  event 
by  a  grand  feast;  but  when  the  mirth 
was  at  the  highest,  a  woman  entered  the 
banquet-ball,  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
The  suckling  instantly  said,  with  a  loud 
voice,  which  was  heard  by  all  the  quests, 
"  Lucretius,  thou  hast  put  Beatrice  to 
death,  and  taken  possession  of  her  vine- 
yard sinfully ;  therefore,  the  devil  shall 
take  possession  of  thee.'1  The  words 
were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  Lucretius 
began  to  roll  his  eyes,  and  contort  his 
face  most  hideously.  This  continued  for 
the  space  of  three  hours,  and  then  he 
died.— Edward  Kinesman  (1C23),  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (July  29). 

Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Acts  v.  1-10.  Ananias  and  his  wife  sold  a 
possession,  and,  keeptng  back  a  part  of  the 
purchase  price,  Ananias  offered  the  rest  to  the 
apostles,  pretending  it  was  the  whole.  St. 
Peter  said  to  him,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan 
tilled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost? 
While  the  possession  remained,  was  it  not 
thine  own  t  and  after  ft  was  sold,  was  H  not 
in  thine  own  power?  Ananias  hearing  these 
words,  fell  down,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
About  three  hours  after,  Sapphira  came  in ;  and 
Peter  asked  her  if  they  had  sold  the  land  for  so 
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much;  and  Sapphira  saki,  Tea,  for  so  much. 
Peter  then  reproved  her,  and  she  also  fall  down 
dead. 

The  archbishop  of  Ravenna  is  struck 
dead  for  lying  (a.d.  1160).  Hontfrid, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  a  most 
abandoned  prelate,  living  a  licentious 
life  with  harlots.  He  was  anathematized 
by  the  pope  in  the  Council  of  Verccil. 
The  emperor  ordered  him  to  appear  at 
Augsburg,  to  render  up  the  preferments 
he  had  obtained  by  simony,  and  to  make 
confession  of  his  sins  that  he  might 
receive  absolution.  As  Hontfrid  lay  at 
the  pope's  feet,  Leo  IX.  said  to  him, 
"  May  God  give  you  absolution  according 
to  the  measure  of  your  sincerity."  The 
archbishop  now  rose  to  his  feet,  with  a 
smile  of  mockery ;  whereupon  the  pope, 
in  tears,  said  to  those  standing  by, 
"  Alas !  this  wretched  man  is  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave."  The  same  day  Hunt- 
frid  was  taken  ill,  and  scarcely  had  he 
entered  his  palace  at  Ravenna,  when  he 
fell  down  dead.— Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo 
7X,  bk.  ii.  chap.  7. 

The  bishop  of  Sutri  tried  by  false  testi- 
mony to  justify  himself  of  simony,  and  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  pope  Leo  IX.  (a.d. 
1(K9).  The  bishop  of  Sutri  being  ac- 
cused of  simony,  was  arraigned  by  pope 
Leo  IX.,  when  he  denied  the  charge,  and 
brought  up  false  witnesses  to  support  his 
defence ;  but  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
lie,  he  fell  down  dead  at  the  pope's  feet, 
as  Ananias  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  apostle 
Peter.— Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo  it.,  bk. 
ii.  chap.  3. 

Another  instance.  In  the  same  visita- 
tion, pope  Leo  IX.  went  to  Mayence, 
where  Sibichon^  bishop  of  Spire,  was 
charged  with  simony,  and  for  having 
broken  his  vow  of  celibacy.  Sibichon 
boldly  denied  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  volunteered  to  purge  himself 
by  the  ordeal  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  In  punishment  of  "this  sacri- 
lege,** his  jaw  became  paralyzed,  and  re- 
mained so  till  he  died. — Migne,  Dictionary 
of  the  Councils,  vol.  ii.  col.  877. 

Angel  of  Death  sheathing  his 
Sword. 

1  Chxo*.  xxl.  14-27.  So  the  Lord  sent 
pestilence  upon  Israel.  .  .  And  God  sent  an 
angel  to  destroy  the  people.  .  .  .  And  David 
lifted  up  lus  eyes  and  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  standing  between  earth  and  heaven,  having 
a  drawn  sword  In  his  band,  stretched  out  over 
Jerusalem.  .  .  .  And  he  said  unto  God  .  .  . 
Let  Thy  hand,  I  pray  Thee,  be  on  me,  but  not 
on  Thy  people. . . .  And  the  Lord  commanded 
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the  angel,  and  he  put  up  hla  sword  again  into 
Its  sheath. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  St. 
Angelo.  When  Gregory  the  Great  was 
consecrated  pope,  a  terrible  pestilence 
was  devastating  Rome.  Gregory  forth- 
with organized  a  grand  religions  pro- 
cession, in  the  forefront  of  which  was 
borne  a  painting  of  the  "  glorious  Virgin," 
the  work  of  St.  Luke,  still  preserved  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Man  Haggiore.  As 
the  procession  moved  on,  a  thick  cloud 
of  corrupt  air  was  seen  to  fly  before  the 
painting,  and  angels  were  distinctly 
neard,  singing,  Hegina  Cceli  lattare ; 
Allelnja!  rope  Gregory,  we  are  assured, 
distinctly  saw  an  angel  above  the  castle 
put  up  his  bloody  sword  into  its  scab- 
bard ;  and  the  castle,  which  before  was 
called  the  "Moles  Adriani,"  has  ever 
since  been  called  the  "St.  Angelo."— 
Edward  Ktnesman  (1628),  Lives  of  Vie 
Saints,  p.  185. 

Angel  Visitants. 

Geh.  xbc  1-3.  Lot  entertains  two  angel*. 
There  came  two  angels  to  Sodom  at  even ;  and 
Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom :  and  seeing  the 
angels,  rose  up  to  meet  them,  .  .  .  and  they 
turned  In  unto  him,  and  entered  bis  bonne,  an<1 
he  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake  unleavened 
bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

Gas.  xviil.  Abraham  entertain*  three 
angelt.  The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham  in 
the  plains  of  Mamrc,  as  be  sat  in  the  tent  door 
in  the  heat  of  tho  day.  And  Abraham  lift  up 
his  eyes,  and,  lo,  three  men  stood  by  him :  and 
when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from 
the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the 
ground,  and  said.  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have  found 
favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away.  .  .  .  Let  a 
little  water ...  be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet, 
and  rest  yourselves  under  tho  tree ;  and  I  will 
fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  ye  your 
hearts.  Alter  that  ye  shall  pass  on.  .  .  .  And 
he  hastened  Into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said, 
Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal, 
knead  It,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And 
he  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  [his]  young  man,  who 
hasted  to  dress  it.  And  Abraham  took  butter, 
and  milk,  and  the  calf  dressed,  and  set  them 
before  [the  three  angel*],  and  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree  [while]  they  did  eat. 

Judo.  xiil.  3-20.  An  angel  appeared  tc 
Manoah  and  his  wife,  and  promised  them  a  son. 
And  Manoah  entreated  the  heavenlv  visitant  to 
wait  while  a  kid  was  dressed :  but  the  angel  de- 
clined to  eat  anything,  so  Manoah  offered  the 
kid  unto  the  Lord,  and  as  the  smoke  of  the 
burnt  offering  ascended  towards  heaven,  "the 
angel  ascended  also  lu  the  flame  of  the  fire." 

An  angel  teaches  St.  Anthony  the  Great 
how  to  make  mats  from  palms  (a.d.  261- 
856).  Besides  cultivating  his  garden,  St. 
Anthony  used  to  make  mats.   One  day, 
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being  very  low  spirited,  because  his 
manual  toils  prevented  him  from  passing 
more  time  in  divine  contemplation,  an 
angel  came  to  him,  and  showed  him  how 
to  make  mats  from  palm  leaves.  The 
heavenly  visitant  repeated  his  visit  fre- 
quently, and  said  on  leaving,  "  Do  this, 
and  thoa  shalt  be  saved."  *  rom  that  day 
St.  Anthony  did  what  the  angel  had 
taught  him  to  do,  and  found  it  easy  to 
keep  his  heart  with  God  while  his  hands 
were  well  employed.  So  true  is  it  that 
useful  toil  strengthens  the  body  and  in- 
vigorates the  mind,  but  idleness  ruins 
both,— Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (1880),  vol. 
i.  p.  429. 

As  whatever  tempts  nan  to  evil  was  esteemed  in  the 
early  and  Middle  Ages  a  devil,  so  whatever  aided  man  in 
the  right  way  was  considered  an  angel.  The  angel  that 
taught  Bt  Anthony  mat-making  is  an  example ;  but  8t- 
Oregory  the  Great,  in  his  IHalofun  (bk.  il.),  gives  a  still 
more  striking  example.  He  says,  "Two  angels,  in  the 
form  of  two  young  men,  showed  fit  Benedict  the  way  from 
Bubiaco  to  Mont  Casino,  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues. 
Similarly  two  angels  guided  St  Aldegundis  in  her  flight 
from  home."  (Bee  Walxixo  oh  thi  8ea.) 

Angels  chant  to  St,  Ignatius  (a.d.  107). 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Socratea,  and  Baro- 
nius  all  say  that  St.  Ignatius  established 
the  custom  of  chanting  the  Psalms  anti- 
phonally,  and  that  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  him  by  two  choirs  of  angels  which 
appeared  to  him  when  he  was  bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  in  this  manner  chanted  the 
praises  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Ignatius 
said  the  Church  militant  on  earth  ought  to 
imitate  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven, 
and  accordingly  he  introduced  the  singing 
in  his  church  by  alternate  choirs.  In 
Christian  art  the  saint  is  represented  with 
a  harp,  listening  to  angels  on  each  side  of 
him,  singing  antiphonally. 

Angels  visit  St.  Martin,  Angels  used 
to  visit  St.  Martin  as  guests,  and  hold 
familiar  converse  with  him.  One  day 
two  of  his  disciples  heard  conversation 
going  on  in  St.  Martin's  cell,  although 
they  well  knew  no  living  being  could 
possibly  be  there  with  him.  When  the 
monks  met  at  night  as  usual,  the  two 
disciples  begged  their  superior  to  inform 
them  who  it  was  he  had  been  talking 
with,  and  he  said  he  would  do  bo,  if  they 
would  promise  on  their  part  to  tell  no 
one  what  he  was  about  to  reveal.  This 
they  readily  agreed  to  do,  and  St.  Martin 
tola  them  he  had  received  a  visit  in 
his  cell  from  the  Mother  of  God,  St. 
Agnes,  and  St.  Thecla.  He  furthermore 
said  that  sometimes  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guests. — Sul- 
picius  Sevens,  Life  of  St.  Martin. 

Wears  told  In  the  iota  5onc(orKm  (BoUondists),  vol  i. 


June  2,  that  Erasmus,  the  recluse  of  Mount  Li  ban.  used 
to  entertain  angels  (A.D.  301). 

Jesus  Christ  and  His  angels  consecrate 
the  monastery  of  Meinrad  (Sept.  14,  a.d. 
948).  The  following  is  recounted  in  the 
bull  of  confirmation  by  Leo  Till.,  and 
has  been  corroborated  by  succeeding 
pontiffs  from  Leo  VIII.  to  Leo  XIII. ; 
so  that  no  [Roman]  Catholic  con  doubt 
its  exact  "historic  truth."  Eberhard 
built  a  church  and  monastery  on  Mount 
Etzel,  in  honour  of  St.  Meinrad,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  the  Virgin.  On  Sept  14, 
a.d.  948,  Conrad,  bishop  of  Constance, 
came  to  consecrate  it,  accompanied  by  the 
bishop  of  Augsburg  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  pilgrims.  At  midnight  preceding 
the  14th,  as  Conrad,  the  monks,  and  pil- 
grims were  at  prayer  in  the  nocturne,  all 
of  a  sudden  the  dead  silence  was  broken 
by  a  sweet  melody.  On  raising  his  eyes, 
the  bishop  of  Constance  saw  a  choir  of 
angels,  and  noticed  that  they  chanted  the 
very  psalms  and  hymns  set  down  for  the 
morrow.  Jesus  Christ,  arrayed  in  violet, 
then  appeared,  and  celebrated  the  Dedi- 
catory office.  Beside  him  were  St.  Peter, 
St.  Gregory,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Stephen, 
and  St,  Laurentius.  In  front  of  the  altar 
sat  the  "Queen  of  Heaven  on  a  throne 
of  light."  The  angel  choir  continued 
singing,  but  modified  the  Sanctus  thus : 
"  0  God,  whose  holiness  is  revealed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary, 
have  mercy  on  us  I  Blessed  be  the  Son  of 
Mary,  who  has  come  down  hither,  and 
lives  for  ever  and  ever."  In  the  Agnus 
Dei  they  thrice  repeated:  "O  Lamb  of 
God,  who  hast  mercy  on  those  that  believe 
in  Thee,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  0  Lamb  of 
God.  who  hast  pity  on  sinners  who  believe 
and  nope,  have  mercy  upon  us !  0  Lamb 
of  God,  who  givest  peace  to  the  living 
and  the  dead,  who  reign  with  Thee  ever- 
lastingly, grant  us  Thy  peace !  "  Jesus 
Christ  then  said,  "Peace  be  with  you," 
and  the  angels  responded,  "  The  Savionr 
is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  Seraphim ; 
the  Saviour  descends  to  the  depths  of  the 
abjus."  Before  this  service  was  over,  the 
time  appointed  for  the  consecration  was 
fully  come,  and  the  crowd  without  became 
impatient,  wondering  why  the  doors  were 
not  thrown  open.  At  length  one  went, 
and  told  them  the  reason.  The  church 
was  soon  filled,  expecting  the  service  to 
be^in,  but  a  mysterious  voice  repeated 
thrice  thece  words :  "  Forbear,  forbear  I 
the  church  has  been  consecrated  already." 
All  fell  to  the  ground  on  hearing  these 
words,  and  felt  assured  that  the  church 
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had  indeed  been  consecrated  by  Christ 
and  his  angels.  Conrad,  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, who  himself  witnessed  this  cere- 
mony, recorded  it  in  writing.  The  calen- 
dars of  Einsiedeln,  which  go  back  to  the 
remotest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
record  the  same  on  the  14th  of  September, 
called  "The  Miraculous  Consecration ; " 
and  the  service  appointed  for  that  day  is 
annually  performed  with  great  solemnity 
and  pomp.  Thepeople  call  the  ttte  EngeU 
weihe  (the  Angelic  Consecration).  Sixteen 
years  afterwards,  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  a  host  of 
princes  both  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  accom- 
panying the  emperor  Otto  and  his  empress 
Adelaide  to  Rome,  were  present  while  the 
above  narrative  was  repeated  to  pope  Leo 
VIII.  They  all  gave  their  attestations 
in  writing,  and  the  pope  issued  a  bull 
on  the  subject,  beginning  thus:  "We, 
Leo  .  .  .  make  known  to  all  the  faithful, 
now  and  to  come,  that  our  venerable 
brother  Conrad,  bishop  of  Constance,  has 
sworn  to  us  in  the  presence  of  our  dear 
son  tbe  emperor  Otto  and  of  the  empress 
Adelaide,  and  many  of  the  high  princes 
of  the  land,  that  on  the  14th  of  September, 
a.Tx  948,  he  went  to  the  hermitage  of 
Meinrad,  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating 
a  church  dedicated  to  the  incomparable 
Mother  of  God,  always  a  virgin."  .  .  . 
Then  follows  verbatim  what  has  been 
already  recited ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
pope  forbids  any  bishop  from  that  day 
forth  for  ever  to  consecrate  the  church, 
thus  consecrated  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
angels.  The  pilgrims  and  ecclesiastics 
present  at  the  "  miraculous  consecration," 
spread  abroad  the  news  on  their  return  to 
their  respective  abodes,  and  the  fame  of 
Meinrad's  hermitage  drew  pilgrims  to  the 
spot  from  every  part  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  book  to  set  down  all  the  miracles  said 
to  have  been  performed  at  this  hermitage, 
bat  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  the 
thousandth  anniversary  was  celebrated  on 
March  9th,  1861,  when  many  miracles, 
attested  by  the  best  possible  authority, 
were  performed.  (See  Blindness,  a.d. 
1843;  Paralysis,  1850;  Halt,  1861.) 
— R.  P.  Dom  Charles  Brandes,  Life  of  St. 
Meinrad  (copied  by  Mgr.  Gue'rin  in  hiB 
Pttits  Bollandistes,  vol.  1.  pp.  624-626). 

TMt- 10r»ealowCoo»«rmtIoii-of  St  MdnmTi bennl- 
fau  anal  i  !»■  i  ■■  Tm  the  Mrtmit  miction  that  tlni  [Roman] 
CaBadfc  Qwrcfa  eta  gtrc  It  to  no  legend,  bat  to  wt  forth 
M  a*  bxdapaubfa  "bet."  The  dTahonert?  of  Alban 
Batiar  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  hk  entire  omlerfon 
ef  m  aaVbnpeitaat  a  Saint  m  Metnrad  ;  and  hto  entire 
•tee*  ateo*  tha  "Mbaculooe  Oomeermttoo."  Iran 
Bang  Coairt,  who  girts  tha  Ufa  of  Mdnrad,  ted  to  far 


more  exact  than  Butler,  omits  thla  Important  event  alto- 
gether. 

Angels  carry  Souls  to  Para- 
dise. (See  Soul  of  Man.) 

Lot  xvi.  22.  It  came  to  pass  that  the 
beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom. 

The  soul  of  St.  Barbara  carried  by 
angels  into  heaven.  St.  Barbara  was 
beheaded  by  her  own  father,  and  as  her 
head  fell  to  the  ground  her  soul  was 
carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom. 
— Peter  Galesinus,  Apostolic  Protonotary. 

St.  Fructuosus  and  two  others  carried  by 
angels  to  paradise  (a.d.  269).  St.  Fruc- 
tuosus  and  his  two  deacons,  Augurius 
and  Eulogius,  were  burnt  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Gallienua,  in  Tarragon. 
Babylas  and  Mygdonius,  domestics  of 
the  governor,  and  also  the  daughter  of 
Emifian  the  governor,  affirm  that  they 
distinctly  saw  the  three  martyrs  ascend- 
ing to  heaven,  escorted  by  a  host  of 
angels  carrying  crowns.  Emilian  could 
see  nothing  of  the  kind,  although  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  spot  by  his 
daughter.  "  II  ne  vit  rien,  son  infidelite* 
Ten  rendant  indigne." — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

The  soul  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit  carried 
by  angels  to  paradise  (a.d.  841).  St. 
Antony  left  St.  Paul  the  hermit  to  fetch 
a  cloak ;  and  on  his  return,  saw  amidst  a 
host  of  angels,  prophets,  and  apostles, 
the  spirit  of  the  hermit,  shining  like  the 
sun  and  white  as  driven  snow,  buoyed 
upwards,  till  the  clouds  received  it  out 
of  sight.  St.  Antony,  who  was  over 
ninety  yean  of  age,  used  to  tell  how  he 
ran  the  rest  of  the  way,  or  "  rather  flew 
as  a  bird,"  and  entering  the  hermit's  cave 
saw  there  the  lifeless  body.  He  wrapped 
it  in  the  cloak,  and  would  have  buried  it, 
but  had  no  spade.  Man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity,  for  while  Antony  was 
pondering  the  matter  over  in  his  mind, 
lo !  two  Hons  came  running  to  the  cave. 
Antony  trembled  with  fear,  but  the  wild 
beasts  showed  by  unmistakable  signs  that 
they  meant  him  no  harm.  They  went  to 
look  at  the  dead  body,  and  then  retreated 
to  a  small  distance,  and  proceeded  to 
scratch  a  deep  hole  in  the  earth.  When 
the  hole  was  large  enough  and  deep 
enough  for  a  grave,  the  industrious  beasts, 
twisting  their  tails  around  the  dead  body, 
carried  it  to  the  hole,  and  covered  it  with 
earth.  Having  finished  their  task,  they 
went  mournfully  to  St.  Antony,  licked 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  lowered  their 
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heads  for  a  blessing.  Antony  gave  them 
a  blessing,  and  the  lions  slowly  and 
mournfully  returned  to  their  forest  lair. — 
St.  Jerome.  Vita  S.  Pauli,  Eremites.  a.d. 
376. 

The  executioner  saw  the  soul  of  Peter 
the  exorcist  carried  up  to  heaven.  When 
St.  Peter  the  exorcist  and  St.  Marcelli- 
nus  were  beheaded,  the  executioner  de- 
clared he  saw  their  souls,  arrayed  in 
white,  borne  up  to  heaven  by  the  hands 
of  angels.— Archbishop  Ado,  Martyr- 
ology. 

The  soul  of  St.  Siviard  carried  to  heaven 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pa\U  (a.d.  687).  A 
sa  mort  [i.e.  St.  Siviard],  un  des  freres 
vit  sa  sainte  Ime,  toute  brillante  de  lu- 
miere,  entre  les*  princes  des  a  pot  res,  St. 
Pierre  et  St.  Paul,  qui  la  conduisaient 
au  ciel.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes.  vol.  iii. 
p.  89. 

St.  Titus  carried  at  death  by  angels  to 
oaradise.  When  St.  Titus  died,  Peter  de 
Natalibus  tells  us  "he  saw  angels  de- 
scend from  heaven  in  a  glorious  train  to 
fetch  home  his  immortal  soul,  and  the 
face  of  the  dead  saint  was  radiant  at  their 
approach."  The  body  of  St.  Titus  was 
kept  for  a  time  in  the  cathedral  of  Gor- 
tyna,  but  is  now  among  the  "sacred 
treasures"  of  St.  Mark's,  in  Venice.— 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i. 
p.  66. 

Angels,  in  the  form  of  butterflies,  carry 
the  soul  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  to  paradise 
C a.d.  1419).  At  the  moment  of  the 
decease  of  St  Vincent  Ferrier,  the  win- 
dows of  his  chamber  flew  open  of  their 
own  accord,  and  a  crowd  of  winged 
creatures,  no  bigger  than  butterflies,  very 
beautiful  and  purely  white,  filled  the 
whole  house.  As  the  saint  gave  his  last 
sign,  these  winged  creatures  suddenly 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  them  an 
exquisite  perfume.  Every  one  was  con- 
vinced they  were  angels,  who  had  come 
to  carry  in  triumph  the  soul  of  the  saint 
to  the  paradise  of  God.— Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes, vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

Angels  entertained  unawares. 

Hkb.  xiU.  2.  Be  Dot  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers :  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares. 

Gax.  xvlii.  »-33.  Abraham  In  the  plains  of 
Mamre  entertained  three  strangers,  and  dis- 
covered that  his  guests  were  three  angels  sent 
by  Ood  to  overthrow  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

Gut.  xix.  2,  etc.  Lot  entertained  two  stran- 
gers, which  proved  to  be  two  angels  sent  to 
deliver  him  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

St.  Cuthbert,  entertaining  strangers, 


[Pt.  I. 

entertains  an  angel  unavcares  (seventh 
century).  Eatas,  abbot  of  Mailros,  being 
called  to  govern  the  new  abbey  of  Kip- 
pon,  took  Cuthbert  with  him,  and  com- 
mitted to  him  the  very  difficult  task  of 
entertaining  strangers.  Once  at  least,  in 
the  execution  of  this  office,  St.  Cuthbert 
had  the  honour  of  entertaining  an  angel, 
who,  in  return  of  his  hospitality,  left  on 
the  table  three  loaves  of  bread,  of  such 
exquisite  whiteness  and  taste,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  their  being  "  bread  from 
heaven." 

This  was  not  the  only  time,  by  many, 
that  he  enjoyed  the  good  offices  of  angels, 
for  he  often  saw  them,  often  conversed 
with  them,  and  was  often  fed  by  them. 
Before  he  entered  the  priory  of  Mailros, 
he  was  healed  by  an  angel  of  an  abscess 
in  the  knee,  which  prevented  his  walk- 
ing ;  and  on  his  return  from  Rippon  to 
Mailros,  he  was,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, cured  by  an  angel  of  the  plague. — 
Bede,  Church  History,  bk.  iv.  chap.  27-32 ; 
Acta  Sanctorum,  March  20. 

Angels  have  Charge  of  the 
Saints.  (See  Susanna  and  the 
Elders.) 

Psalm  xci.  11.  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

Psalm  xxxiv.  7.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  delivereth  them. 

Gen.  xix.  IS.  When  God  was  about  to 
destroy  Sodom,  His  angels  took  Lot,  and  Lot's 
wife,  and  their  two  daughters  by  the  hand,  and 
led  them  beyond  the  city  that  they  might  be 
safe  from  harm. 

Dax.  iii.  28.  When  Shadrach,  Meahach,  and 
Abednego  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Lord  sent  au 
angel  "  to  deliver  His  servants  who  trusted  in 
Him." 

Dax.  vi.  22.  When  Daniel  was  cast  into  the 
lions'  den,  king  Darius  next  morning  went  to 
the  cave,  and  said,  0  Daniel,  servant  of  the 
living  God,  is  thy  God  .  .  .  able  to  deliver  thee 
from  the  lions?  And  Daniel  replied,  O 
king  ...  my  God  hath  sent  His  angel,  and 
hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  [so]  that  tbey  have 
not  hurt  me. 

Matt,  xviii.  10.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  1  say  unto  you, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

St.  Euphrasia  protected  by  angels  from 
the  malignity  of  Satan  (a.d.  412).  St. 
Euphrasia  was,  on  one  occasion,  pushed 
by  the  devil  into  a  pond,  but  her  good 
angel  held  her  above  water,  till  assistance 
came  from  the  convent,  and  she  was 
drawn  out. 

On  another  occasion  the  devil  pushed 
her  from  a  third-story  window  to  the 
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pound,  but  ihe  was  neither  hurt  nor 
braised ;  for  God  gave  His  angels  charge 
concerning  her,  to  keep  her  in  all  her 
ways. — Sarins,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii. 

Atujch  charged  to  Keep  St.  Francis  of 
Paula  in  all  his  tcays  (a.t>.  1416-1507). 
While  St.  Francis  of  P&ula  offered  him- 
self a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  holy  and 
acceptable,  the  Almighty  exempted  him 
from  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He 
always  went  barefooted  over  burning 
nodi,  cold  snow,  sharp  stones,  rugged 
rocks,  gnarled  roots,  prickly  thorns,  and 
defiling  mad ;  but  hundreds  testify  that 
burning  sands  distressed  him  not,  the 
sharpest  stones  wounded  him  not,  the 
roughest  rocks  bruised  him  not,  ice  and 
snow  chilled  him  not,  thorns  and  briars 
pricked  him  not,  and  defiling  mud  soiled 
him  not,  because  God  gave  His  angels 
charge  concerning  him,  to  keep  him  in 
all  hu  ways.  Though  he  was  always 
handling  tools  to  assist  his  workmen,  his 
hands  were  as  delicate  as  if  he  had  con- 
fined himself  to  his  books.  Though  he 
pever  changed  his  habit,  night  or  day, 
it  had  no  disagreeable  smell,  but  exhaled, 
on  the  contrary,  a  delightful  odour. 
Though  he  practised  austerities  almost 
incredible,  his  face  was  never  pinched, 
hat  plump  and  rosy,  his  eves  brilliant, 
his  countenance  serene  and  benevolent, 
and  even  in  old  age  he  was  neither 
wrinkled  nor  grey-headed.  He  was  an 
Adam,  and  this  earth  was  a  paradise, 
*here  he  talked  and  walked  with  God 
wd  His  angels. — Antonio  Staramella, 
ktter  to  Pope  Leo  X 

i»  angel  had  charge  of  St.  Francisca, 
to  keep  her  m  all  her  tca^s  (1384-1440). 
God  had  given  St.  Francisca  a  guardian 
angel  not  only  to  keep  her  from  the 
Power  of  evil  spirits,  but  also  to  guide 
he  in  all  her  ways.  The  angel  never 
^ft  her  for  a  single  moment ;  and  some- 
times, by  special  favour,  her  eyes  were 
°f*aed  to  see  him  face  to  face.  She  says 
he  was  of  incredible  beauty,  his  counte- 
*&&ce  being  whiter  than  snow  and  redder 
than  the  blush  rose ;  his  eyes  were  always 
uplifted  towards  heaven ;  his  long  curly 
b*ir  was  in  colour  like  burnished  gold ; 
his  robe,  which  extended  to  the  ground, 
*u  sometimes  white,  sometimes  blue, 
*nd  at  other  times  a  shining  red.  From 
bis  face  Droceeded  a  radiance  so  luminous, 
*he  could  see  to  read  her  matins  thereby 
at  midnight.  Her  ghostly  father 
COTB*anded  her  to  show  him  this  angel, 
10  *he  took  the  angel  by  the  hand,  and 
fflkodaced  him.    Her  father  confessor. 


speaking  thereof  in  the  monastery,  said, 
the  proportions  of  the  angel  introduced 
to  him  by  St.  Francisca  were  those  of  a 
child  five  or  six  years  old. — From  the 
Acts  of  her  Canonization,  May  29,  a.d. 
1G0G. 

St.  Marcellinus,  bishop  of  Fmbrun,  being 
pushed  down  a  steep  rock,  is  borne  in  the 
arms  of  angels  (a.d.  370).  The  Arians 
were  especially  embittered  against  St. 
Marcellinus,  bishop  of  Embrun,  because 
they  knew  him  to  be  their  most  formid- 
able opponent*  One  day,  a  number  of 
these  "  heretics  "  seized  him,  and,  carry- 
ing him  to  the  top  of  a  steep  rock,  pushed 
him  down;  but  angels  had  charge  of 
him,  and  bore  him  in  their  arms  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  he  received  no  sort  of 
injury, — Mons.  Depery,  Hagiographie  da 
Gap, 

Angels  bear  up  in  their  hands  the  infant 
Marianne  de  Jesus  (a.d.  1618-1<>45). 
The  reader  must  be  warned  beforehand 
that  the  following  "historic  fact"  is 
recorded,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church, 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  cham- 
berlain of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  the  book 
it  is  extracted  from  is  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  (7th  edit.  1880).  Dom 
Jerome  of  Quito  died  while  his  daughter 
Marianne  was  a  babe  in  arms.  The 
mother,  to  solace  her  grief,  retired  from 
Quito  to  a  country  house,  and  carried  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  riding  on  a  mule.  A 
brook  or  rivulet  had  to  be  forded,  and  as 
the  water  was  much  swollen,  the  mule 
stumbled,  and  the  child  was  jerked  from 
the  mother's  arms.  Of  course,  the  mother 
thought  the  babe  had  fallen  into  the 
stream,  and  as  it  could  not  be  seen  there, 
she  supposed  it  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  rapid  current.  Judge,  however,  of 
her  surprise  when  she  discovered  that  her 
babe  was  suspended  in  the  air  by  the 
invisible  hands  of  angels,  and  had  never 
touched  the  water. —  Vies  des  Saints,  vol. 
vi.  p.  230. 

Tht  chamberlain  gim  as  his  authority— J.  P.  Gode* 
card,  who  dial  In  1800.  the  translator  of  Alban  Butler  Into 
French.  The  reader  trill  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
abore  U  not  taken  from  Butler.  No ;  It  is  giren  m  a  coif 
tinuntion  of  Rtbodenelra,  who  died  in  1611,  about  seven 
years  before  this  wonderful  child  was  born. 

Angels  sent  to  give  Consola- 
tion. (See  Harm,  etc.;  and  Happy  is 
Suffering.) 

Matt.  lv.  11.  Alter  the  temptations,  we  are 
told  that  the  devil  left  Jesus,  and  angels  came 
and  ministered  unto  Him. 

Luke  xzli.  43.  In  His  agony  in  the  garden, 
Christ  prayed,  saying,  Father,  if  Thou  bo 
willing,  remove  thla cup  from  Me:  nevertheless 
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not  My  will,  but  Thine,  bo  done.  And  there 
appeared  nn  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven, 
strengthening  Him. 

Angels  sent  to  console  St.  Andeol  in  his 
terrible  tortures  (a.d.  208).  When  the 
emperor  Severus  was  on  his  way  to  Great 
Britain,  he  stopped  at  Bergoiate,  and, 
observing  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
asked  the  reason.  He  was  informed  tnev 
had  assembled  to  hear  St.  Andeol  preach 
about  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  he  ordered 
him  to  be  sent  for.  After  trying  various 
means  to  make  the  saint  renounce  his 
faith,  and  finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual, 
he  handed  him  to  the  torturers,  who  at  a 
given  signal  threw  him  on  the  ground,  tied 
ropes  to  his  hands  and  feet,  and  by  means 
of  pulleys  stretched  the  tendons  to  their 
very  utmost,  and  then  scourged  him  with 
rods  charged  with  points  of  iron.  This 
over,  they  tore  his  flesh  from  head  to  foot 
with  red-hot  iron  hookB,  and,  while  the 
body  was  bleeding,  bound  it  on  a  wheel, 
beneath  which  was  a  fire  fed  with  oil. 
Andeol  betrayed  no  sign  of  pain,  but  said, 
as  the  wheel  turned  slowly  round, 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  Goof,  and  my 
Saviour  Jesus,  who  have  thought  me 
worthy  to  suffer  thus.  Leave  me  notj  0 
my  Saviour,  nor  suffer  me  for  any  pains 
of  death  to  fall  from  Thee."  Severus,  who 
was  present  all  this  while,  "  despairing, 
but  not  vanquished,"  now  ordered  the 
martyr  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and  reserved 
for  other  tortures  on  tne  morrow.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Cericius,  tribune  of  the 
Roman  legions,  the  suffering  saint  was 
thrust  into  the  crypt  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone.  At 
midnight,  the  guards  were  greatlv 
alarmed  by  seeing  this  souterrain  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  hearing  thousands 
of  voices  in  mysterious  colloquy  with  the 
prisoner,  or  singing  celestial  music.  They 
heard  these  words  amongst  others — 
"  Courage,  dear  brother ;  to-morrow  thou 
shalt  be  with  us  in  paradise."  They  then 
applied  healing  balm  to  his  wounds ;  and, 
when  he  was  brought  the  next  day  to  the 
tribunal,  the  emperor  was  amazed  to  find 
him  in  perfect  health  and  joyous  spirits. 

Off  with  his  head,"  roared  Severus  in  a 
fury.  "  or  the  magician  will  corrupt  the 
whole  city ! "  A  soldier,  armed  with  a 
sword  made  of  some  very  hard  wood, 
such  as  those  used  by  gladiators  in  the 
arena,  cleft  the  head  of  the  martyr  "in 
the  form  of  a  cross ; "  and  so  he  died. — 
Bollandists,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.pp.  88, 
89,  May  1. 

This  extract  has  an  antiquarian  Interest.  It  shows 


that  the  words  used  by  gladiators  ware  not  of  metal  hot 
some  bard  wood;  and  furthermore,  that  Roman  soldiers. 
In  some  cases  at  least,  were  armed  with  these  swords. 
We  are  to  id  by  antiquaries  that  in  the  early  ages  the 
Roman  swords  were  made  of  bras*  (or  a  mixed  metal),  sad 
In  later  times  of  iron,  bat  □  either  Adams  nor  Rich  mentions 
the  wooden  sword. 

St.  Concord%  in  torture^  consoled  by  an 
angel.  St.  Concord  was  condemned  by 
Torquatus,  governor  of  Umbria,  to  be 
beaten  with  clubs  and  then  hung  on  "  the 
little  horse"  (see  Chevalet),  a  kind 
of  rack.  As  he  was  led  back  to  prison, 
heavily  laden  with  chains  on  his  hands 
and  neck,  he  sang  praises  to  God  on  the 
way.  At  night  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  by  him  and  said,  "Fear  not* 
beloved  one,  but  play  the  man ;  for  I  am 
with  thee.  The  God  of  Israel  is  thy 
strength ;  His  rod  and  His  staff  shall 
comfort  thee."— See  Baring-Gould,  Lives 
of  the  Saints  (January,  p.  5). 

St.  Euphemia  in  torture  visited  by  an 
angel.  St.  Euphemia,  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  was  martyred  by  Pnscus, 
proconsul  of  Chalcedon.  She  was  first 
impaled  on  the  eculeus,  or  equileus  ($.©.), 
by  which  all  her  limbs  were  pulled 
out  of  joint :  then  she  was  lashed  to  the 
wheel ;  but  God  sent  an  angel  to  comfort 
her,  and  he  not  only  broke  the  wheel,  but 
also  slew  the  officers  who  were  torturing 
her.  The  friends  of  the  officers,  greatly 
enraged  against  Euphemia,  now  kindled 
a  huge  fire,  and  cast  her  into  the  midst  of 
it;  but  again  the  angel  interposed  and 
quenched  tne  fire,  so  that  she  received  no 
harm.  Being  taken  from  the  fire  she 
was  cast  to  the  lions,  which  mercifully 
killed  her,  but  neither  devoured  her  body, 
nor  so  much  as  mangled  it. — Ado  (arch- 
bishop of  Vienne),  Martyrology. 

St.  George  of  Diospolis  comforted,  in 
torture,  by  an  angel.  After  St.  George 
had  been  racked  on  the  wheel,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  it  was  thought 
by  the  tormentors  that  he  was  dead ;  and 
Diocletian,  who  was  present,  said  scoff- 
ingly,  "George,  where  is  now  thy  God? 
Why  does  He  not  help  thee  ?"  So  saying 
he  left  the  dungeon,  and  went  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  pay  his  adorations. 
Scarcely  had  he  passed  the  prison  gate, 
when  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  was  heard, 
and  a  voice  came  from  the  cloud,  saying, 
"  Fear  not,  0  man  of  God,  for  I  am  with 
thee.  Stand  fast  in  the  faith,  and  many 
shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
by  thy  example."  Then  appeared  to  the 
martyr  an  angel,  who  loosed  him  from  the 
wheel,  healed  his  wounds,  and  bade  him 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  show  himself  to  the  emperor. 
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Diocletian  was  thunderstruck  at  seeing 
him,  and  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  ; 
bat  the  empress  Alexandra  and  the  two 
chief  captains  of  the  imperial  guard  were 
converted  to  the  faith,  saying,  "  No  other 
god  can  deliver  after  this  sort.  — Posicrates 
(an  intimate  friend  of  St.  George,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  his  sufferings). 

8L  Julian  comforted  by  angels.  In  the 
great  persecution  of  Diocletian,  St. 
Julian  was  seized,  and  subjected  to 
most  cruel  tortures.  Between  which 
the  governor  Marcian  ordered  him  to  be 
laden  with  chains  and  dragged  about  the 
city.  In  one  of  these  parades  the  martyr 
was  led  past  the  school  where  the 
governor's  son,  Celsus,  was  placed,  and 
the  boys  were  turned  out  to  see  him  pass. 
As  he  came  down  the  street,  Celsus  cried 
aloud,  "I  see  angels  comforting  him, 
and  holding  out  to  him  a  crown  of  glory." 
This  vision  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
lad,  that  he  ran  up  to  the  martyr  and 
kissed  his  feet.  Marcian  was  furious, 
and  ordered  both  Julian  and  Celsus  to  be 
thrust  into  a  noisome  dungeon ;  but  the 
dangeon  was  instantly  redolent  of  celes- 
tial odours,  and  illuminated  with  a  divine 
light,  so  that  the  keepers  marvelled 
greatly,  and  became  converts  to  the  new 
faith.— The  Bollandists,  Acta  Sanctorum, 

The  writer  mj%  "  W«  mt  down  what  we  oaralrtt  saw 
wtth  «w  own  mjm." 

St.  Lawrence,  under  torture^  strength- 
ened by  an  angel.  St.  Lawrence  was 
racked  on  the  catasta  (q.v.)y  in  which 
the  limbs  are  drawn  back  and  then  pulled 
out  of  joint.  Romanus,  a  Roman  soldier, 
who  witnessed  the  torture,  went  up  to  the 
martyr  and  said,  »•  Lawrence,  I  see  a 
most  beautiful  young  man  standing  beside 
thee,  and  wiping  off  the  blood  and  sweat 
as  they  fall  from  thee  in  thine  agony. 
It  is  a  blessed  angel,  Lawrence,  sent  from 
heaven  to  comfort  and  strengthen  thee. 
There  is  no  god  like  thy  God,  and  I  am 
reserved  that  thy  God  shall  be  my  God, 
aad  Him  only  will  I  serve."  When  the 
martyr  was  taken  from  the  rack,  Romanus 
tfoaght  water,  and  was  baptized  by  him. 
—Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Life  of  St. 
Lmtrence,  p.  606. 

Christ  and  seven  angels  come  to  console 
tks  brothers  Mark  and  Marcel lian  (a.d. 
286).  Mark  and  Marcel lian  were  twins, 
ef  noble  family  and  great  wealth.  They 
were  both  married  and  had  families. 
Being  converts  of  Sebastian,  they  were 
kept  prisoners  in  the  house  of  Nicostratus, 
sac  condemned  to  death  unless  they 
recanted.  Thirty  days'  respite  was  ac- 


corded to  them,  during  which  interval 
their  parents,  wives,  and  children  implored 
them  to  relent.  They  were  furthermore 
promised  high  state  offices  and  large 
rewards ;  but  St  Sebastian,  on  the  othei 
hand,  exhorted  them  to  remain  faithful 
unto  death,  when  they  would  receive  a 
crown  of  glory  and  everlasting  life. 
After  St.  Sebastian  had  finished  his 
exhortation,  Christ  Himself  with  seven 
angels  descended  into  the  prison,  gave  St. 
Sebastian  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  said  to 
him,  "Good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
shalt  be  ever  with  Me."  Zoe,  the  wife  of 
Nicostratus,  had  been  dumb  for  six  years, 
and  was  a  great  invalid.  She  saw  the 
light  and  the  angels ;  and,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  St,  Sebastian,  indicated  by  signs 
her  wish  to  be  baptized.  St.  Sebastian 
said  to  her,  *•  If  your  wish  is  sincere,  Jesus 
Christ  will  make  you  whole ; "  and  im- 
mediately her  speech  returned  to  her, 
and  her  health  was  re-established.  Nico- 
stratus, seeing  this  miracle,  was  converted 
also,  and  said  to  Mark  and  Marccllion, 
"You  are  free  to  depart,  and  if  the 
emperor  insists  on  punishing  me  for  this 
breach  of  duty,  I  will  gladly  lay  down 
my  life  for  your  sake."  Sebastian  told 
Nicostratus  to  bring  into  the  chamber  all 
his  other  prisoners,  and  Claudius  the 
jailer  brought  in  sixteen  malefactors 
heavily  laden  with  chains.  Sebastian 
addressed  the  assembly,  and  all  were 
converted  and  baptized.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirty  days  the  converts  were  brought 
before  Chromacius  the  prefect,  when 
Chromacius  and  his  son  became  converts. 
The  end  of  this  long  story  is  this:  Zoe 
was  hung  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  a 
fire  was  kindled  under  her  feet ;  so  she 
died,  and  her  body  was  cost  into  the 
Tiber.  Nicostratus  and  five  others  were 
drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Mark  and  Mar- 
cellian  were  nailed  head  downwards  to  a 
post,  and  stabbed  with  lances  till  they 
were  dead  ;  when  their  bodies  were  buried 
in  a  sandpit  two  miles  from  the  city. 
The  son  of  Chromacius  was  thrown  into 
a  ditch  and  buried  alive.  Chromacius 
resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  Campania. 
As  for  St.  Sebastian,  being  bound  to  a 
post,  a  company  of  archers  discharged 
their  arrows  at  him.  It  was  supposed  he 
was  dead ;  but  when  the  widow  of  Castulus 
went  at  night  to  bury  him,  she  found  him 
still  alive,  took  him  home,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  completely  recovered.  The 
Christians  wished  him  to  secrete  himself, 
but  he  boldly  went  into  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  accosted  the  emperor  Dio- 
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clctian  as  he  was  about  to  enter.  "  0 
emperor,"  he  said,  4  4  your  pontiffs  deceive 
you.  They  invent  many  charges  against 
us  Christians ;  but  know,  0  emperor,  the 
Christians  are  your  best  subjects,  who 
oever  cease  praying  for  your  conversion." 
Diocletian  was  thunderstruck  at  being 
thus  addressed  by  a  man  he  supposed  to 
be  dead ;  but,  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, he  said,  "  What !  is  it  you,  Se- 
bastian ?  I  thought  my  archers  had  done 
their  duty  better."  "  Emperor,"  replied 
Sebastian,  "Jesus  Christ  has  spared  my 
life  a  little  while,  that  I  may  be  a  witness 
to  the  people  of  the  true  faith  and  of  thy 
cruelty."  "  Off  with  the  wretch,"  cried 
Diocletian  in  rage ;  "  off  with  him  to  the 
hippodrome,  and  there  scourge  the  life 
out  of  him."  So  he  was  scourged  to 
death,  and  his  body  cast  into  tho  city 
sewer. — The  abbot  Corblet,  Hagiography 
of  Amiens. 

An  angel  sent  to  console  St.  Meinrad 
tormented  with  devils  (797-861).  When 
St.  Meinrad  retired  to  his  hermitage  in 
Mount  Etzel,  he  was  beset  by  a  band  of 
black  demons  so  thick  and  numberless 
that  they  shut  from  his  sight  the  light 
of  day.  They  rounded  in  his  ears  the 
most  terrible  threats,  whirled  about  him 
in  the  most  frightful  postures,  assumed 
the  most  hideous  forms  conceivable,  and 
made  such  an  uproar  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest  were  being  blown 
down  with  a  crash.  St.  Meinrad  re- 
mained calm,  intrepid,  and  prayerful. 
Suddenly  an  angel  descended,  its  face 
radiant,  its  countenance  benignant.  Smil- 
ing on  the  hermit,  it  said  to  him, 
"Courage,  Meinrad,  and  trust  in  God: 
those  that  set  their  love  on  Him,  He  will 
deliver.  Those  that  call  on  Him,  He 
will  answer."  So  saying,  he  drove  the 
devils  into  the  abyss,  and  they  never 
after  returned  to  trouble  the  man  of  God. 
— R.  P.  Dom  Charles  Brandes,  Life  of 
St.  Meinrad. 

St.  Ser gius  in  torture  visited  by  an 
angel.  Sergius  was  primicetius  or  chief 
secretary  of  the  emperor  Maximian  ;  but 
when  Maximian  learnt  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  he  plucked  from  him  his  gold 
chain,  and,  stripping  him  of  his  robes, 
had  him  arrayed  in  woman's  garments. 
After  sundry  other  torments,  his  feet 
being  thrust  into  shoes  studded  with 
sharp  spikes,  he  was  chained  to  the 
imperial  chariot,  and  made  to  run  nine 
miles.  Blood  gushed  from  his  feet  along 
the  road,  and  the  agony  was  indescrib- 
able; but  at  night  an  angel  came  to 


comfort  him  and  heal  his  wounds.  Next 
day  he  was  again  subjected  to  the  same 
torture,  and  again  the  angel  came  to  heal 
his  wounds.  The  tyrant,  seeing  himself 
thus  foiled,  commanded  his  victim  to  be 
beheaded.  As  the  martyr  knelt  before 
the  headsman,  he  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  inviting  him  to  paradise,  and 
congratulating Tiim  on  his  victory;  and 
saw  a  company  of  shining  ones  with 
golden  crowns  in  their  hands  waiting  to 
receive  him,  as  soon  as  he  hod  sealed  a 
life  of  holiness  with  a  death  of  glory. — 
Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  pp.  816-818. 

Mentio*  Is  made  of  8t  Sergtua  In  the  Second  Nioene 
Council,  Act  r. 

St.  Theodorus  of  Heradea  consoled  in 
torture  by  an  angel  (a.d.  319).  When 
Licinius  was  informed  that  his  general 
Theodorus  was  a  Christian,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  invited  him  to  accompany  the 
court  to  a  grand  sacrifice.  Theodorus 
begged  to  see  the  gods  before  he  adored 
them  ;  and  the  emperor,  thinking  he  had 
won  back  his  brave  soldier,  commanded 
the  priests  to  take  the  idols  to  his  house. 
No  sooner  were  they  left,  than  Theodorus 
broke  them  up,  and  distributed  the  gold 
and  silver,  of  which  they  were  made,  to 
the  poor.  The  emperor,  of  course,  was 
mad  with  rage,  and  sent  officers  to  punish 
him.  They  first  laid  him  face  down- 
wards on  the  ground,  and  gave  him  five 
hundred  lashes  on  his  back,  with  whips 
made  of  bulls'  hide;  then,  turning  him 
round,  administered  fifty  more.  After 
this,  they  pummelled  him  with  flagra  or 
leaden  plummets  (see  Flaorum),  tore 
his  flesh  with  hooks,  and  cauterized  the 
wounds  with  torches  and  hot  irons. 
Being  well-nigh  dead,  the  martyr  was 
sent  to  prison  to  be  reserved  for  fresh 
tortures.  Here  he  was  kept  five  days 
without  food  or  water,  and  was  then  fixed 
to  a  gibbet,  while  men  employed  for  the 
purpose  stuck  him  constantly  in  all  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body?  stoned 
him,  and  insulted  him  in  every  imagin- 
able way.  When  Licinius  thought  he 
was  dead  he  left  him,  intending  next 
morning  to  cast  the  body  into  the  sea. 
At  midnight  an  angel  appeared  to  the 
martyr,  healed  his  wounds,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Rejoice,  Theodorus,  for  Christ  is 
with  you,  and  will  never  leave  you  or 
forsake  you.  Fight  the  good  fight  and 
faint  not,  for  great  will  be  your  reward 
in  heaven."  Next  day  the  emperor  sent 
two  centurions  to  take  down  the  body 
and  cast  it  into  the  sea;  but  to  their 
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tmazement  they  found  the  gibbet  empty, 
and  Theodoras  in  perfect  health.  The 
miracle  was  without  gainsaying,  and  both 
the  centurions  were  converted,  with  eighty 
of  the  men  under  them.  Licinius,  being 
informed  of  the  affair,  sent  Sextos,  the 
proconsul,  with  three  hundred  soldiers  to 
behead  the  centurions  and  their  eighty 
converts ;  but  no  sooner  did  this  new 
company  reach  the  spot,  than  they  also 
were  converted.  The  whole  populace 
now  took  the  side  of  Theodoras  against 
the  emperor,  and  shouted,  "Long  live 
the  God  of  the  Christians!  The  Lord 
He  is  God,  and  there  is  none  else ! " 
They  would  have  deposed  Licinius,  but 
Theodoras  forbade  them,  saying,  " Ven- 
geance belongeth  unto  God,  and  the  wrath 
of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God."  Theodoras  was  now  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  city,  and  as  he 
passed  the  state  prison  the  chains  of  the 
prisoners  fell  off,  the  gates  flew  open, 
and  the  prisoners  were  free.  Licinius, 
fearing  a  sedition,  sent  men  to  behead 
Theodoras  :  so  he  died,  and  his  body  was 
taken  to  Heraclea,  and  buried  there. — 
Augard,  Life  of  8t.  Theodoras  of  Heraclea. 

Alban  Butter  gfrw  a  wry  expo  np  ted  account  of  thla 
taint,  and  my*.  "Tht  Greek  Acts  at  hU  martyrdom,  under 
tbc  nam*  of  Angara,  are  of  no  authority:"  but  a  far  better 
aottaarUy  than  Alban  Batter,  ri*.  Mgr.  Goertn,  chamber- 
Jain  of  pop*  Leo  XIlL.Satty  contradicts  tbii  aaeertton,  and 
trlln  oa.  "  he  martyre  de  attat  Theodore  fut  ecrU  par  un 
autenr  nomme  Augard,  qui  fy  troare  present  et  qui  fat 
pri*  par  k  taint  mesne  de  lOcrire,  et  de  faire  porter  tee 
roUqaee  e  Eocbalte  pour  let  oneerclir  dan*  l'beritage  de 
warn  anoEtret ;  et  d  ordoooer  que,  qaand  hU-meme  mour- 
nit  on  U  mXt  dans  aoa  eepulcre  4  at  gauche."—  Yin  dm 
Soimtm,  Feb.  7. 

Angels  sent  to  succour  St.  Venantius  in 
his  terrible  tortures  (a.d.  250).  St.  Ve- 
nantius, having  reproved  Antiochus  for 
worshipping  false  gods,  was  given  over 
to  the  governor's  soldiers,  who  were 
commanded  44  de  ltd  faire  endurer  tons 
lea  supplices  imaginables."  They  first 
tied  the  young  man  to  a  post,  and 
scourged  him  with  such  savage  cruelty, 
that  be  must  have  died,  if  an  angel  had 
not  come  from  heaven,  to  loose  him 
from  his  bonds,  and  drive  away  the 
butchers  ;  but  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
hting  touched  by  this  marvel,  only  re- 
turned to  their  task  with  greater  ravagery. 
They  hung  the  young  martyr  to  a  tree  by 
his  feet,  and  burned  him  all  over  with 
darning  torches ;  then,  forcing  open  his 
mouth,  tried  to  suffocate  him  with  the 
smoke  of  the  stinking  brands.  Anastasius, 
the  cornicular,  who  was  present  saw  an 
angel,  robed  in  white,  untie  the  saint 
from  the  tree,  and  heal  his  wounds. 
This  vision  caused  his  conversion,  and, 


being  baptized  by  Porphyry,  he  died  a 
martyr.  Antiochus,  supposing  Venantius 
to  be  dead,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  the  way  he  had  been  delivered. 
Still  hoping  to  bend  his  "  obstinacy, H 
because  he  was  so  voung,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  brought  before  him  again  ;  but 
neither  threats  nor  promises  had  the  least 
effect,  so  the  governor  ordered  him  back 
to  prison,  and  sent  a  soldier,  named 
Attalus,  to  try  and  win  him  over  by  guile. 
Attalus  pretended  he  had  himself  been 
a  Christian,  and  had  given  up  the  sub- 
stantial good  things  of  this  life,  for  the 
shadowy  promises  of  the  life  to  come ; 
but  it  did  not  pay,  and  he  had  returned 
to  his  senses.  The  saint  saw  at  once 
through  the  artifice,  and  told  Attalus  so. 
Antiochus.  still  more  angry  at  this  mis- 
carriage, had  Venantius  again  brought 
before  him,  broke  all  his  teeth,  tore  his 
gums  from  the  jaws,  and  then  bade  his 
soldiers  cast  him  into  the  city  sewer, 
expecting  he  would  soon  be  suffocated. 
Here,  however,  an  angel  came  to  him, 
drew  him  oat,  and  healed  bis  wounds, 
that  he  might  be  prepared  for  still  greater 
triumphs.  The  prefect,  in  the  mean  time, 
died  suddenly,  crying  with  his  last  breath, 
"  Venantius's  God  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  those  of  Rome  are  no  gods.'*  "When 
Antiochus  was  told  this,  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  fellow  will  corrupt  half  Camerino. 
Take  him,"  he  added  to  his  soldiers, 
"and  cast  him  to  the  lions."  So  he  was 
cast  into  the  amphitheatre ;  but  when  the 
lions  saw  him,  they  lay  fawning  at  his 
feet  like  lambs,  and  he  stood  in  the  arena, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  grace  to  the 
spectators,  and  converting  many.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  fury  of  Antiochus 
when  he  heard  this,  and  he  commanded 
his  officers  to  drag  the  incorrigible  wretch 
over  thorns  and  brambles.  This  was 
done  with  such  barbarity  for  two  days, 
that  he  was  moro  than  half-dead;  but 
again  an  angel  came  and  healed  his 
wounds,  and  again  he  was  taken  before 
the  governor.  "  Cast  him  from  the  rock," 
roared  Antiochns,  "and  break  every  bone 
in  his  skin."  This  punishment,  however, 
was  equally  futile  as  the  others,  for 
angels  bore  him  in  their  hands,  and  not  a 
hair  of  him  was  hurt.  "  Away  with  him  ! 
away  with  him!"  cried  the  governor; 
"  let  me  see  his  face  no  more.  Drag  him 
a  thousand  paces  beyond  the  gates  over 
the  rocks,  and  have  done  with  him." 
The  men  were  io  exhausted  with  this 
task  that  they  fainted  with  fatigne, 
whereupon  Venantius,  making  the  sign 
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of  the  cross  upon  a  large  rock,  there 
issued  from  the  ground  a  spring  of 
delicious  water.  This  rock  and  this 
spring  still  exist  to  attest  the  truth  of  the 
miracle,  and  in  the  church  of  Camerino 
there  is  a  carving  of  the  saint,  com- 
memorating the  event.  Hundreds  were 
converted  on  seeing  these  things,  and 
many  of  them  suffered  for  their  faith 
with  their  lives.  At  length  Venantius 
died ;  but,  as  he  gave  up  his  spirit,  the 
earth  quaked,  thunder  and  hghtning 
terrified  the  people,  and  Antiochus,  fleeing 
from  the  city  in  affright,  died  miserably. 
The  body  of  Venantius  was  buried  with 
great  honour,  and  the  money  of  Camerino 
was  stamped  with  his  image  and  super- 
scription. 

This  certainly  it  a  most  oamOooi  story,  bat  Cardinal 
Baroalus  Ulk  as  mil  that  is  false  or  orersUted  in  some 
accounts  has  been  eliminated  from  this  account  by  the 
Church,  and  that  what  Is  here  recorded  mar  be  depended 
on  m  simple  unrarnlsbed  truth.  His  words  are,  ''II  est 
rral,  que  les  Actes  de  St.  Venant,  martyr,  qu'il  a  tub  a 
Camerino,  son  t  rempHs  de  choees  apocrypbes ;  mala  1'egllse 
en  a  retranche  lea  mcusonsjes,  et  ne  nous  en  a  donne  quo 
ce  quelle  a  JusjA  etre  con  forme  a  la  v6rit4." — Rcmarqutt. 
He  has  not  told  us  how  the  Church  was  inspired  to  know 
better  than  the  people  of  Camerino,  among  whom  the 
martyr  11  red.  suffered,  and  died.  As  far  as  one  can  Judge 
with  private  Judgment,  nothing  In  the  original  history 
could  possibly  be  too  hard  to  be  believed.  If  what  remains 
is  indeed  "ret ranched  from  all  falsehood.'*  and  made 
"conformable  to  simple  truth." 

Angels  sent  to  comfort  St.  Vincent  in  his 
torture  (a.d.  804).  After  being  put  to 
the  11  question "  (q.v.)  St.  Vincent  was 
carried  back  to  his  dungeon,  and  laid  on 
broken  potsherds ;  but  uod  sent  angels  to 
comfort  him,  and  his  cell  was  illuminated 
with  light  from  heaven.  Then  his  bonds 
fell  from  him,  and  the  broken  potsherds 
seemed  a  bed  of  roses  and  other  fragrant 
flowers. — Metaphrastes  (from  the  origi- 
nal Acts  by  the  Notaries  of  the  Church). 

Angels9  Food  given  to  Man. 

Psalm  lxxviil.  25.    Man  did  eat  angels' 

food. 

Angels' food  given  by  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  St.  Avoya,  or  Advisa  (a.d.  234).  St. 
Avoya,  being  taken  captive  by  the  Huns, 
was  confined  in  prison,  because  she  re- 
fused to  marry  her  captor ;  but  Christ, 
whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  Spouse, 
illumined  her  prison  with  celestial  light, 
and  sent  on  angel  to  tell  her  her  martyr- 
dom was  deterred,  that  by  sunder- 
ing she  might  win  a  brighter  crown  of 
glory.  The  Saviour  also  told  her  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  would  be  her  foster- 
mother  as  long  as  she  remained  in  prison. 
Accordingly,  this  Mother  of  God  and 
Queen  of  Heaven  sent  to  her  every  week 


three  loaves  of  bread,  kneaded  by  the 
hands  of  angels.  The  whiteness  of  this 
bread  exceeded  infinitely  that  used  in  the 
palace  of  her  father  Quintian,  a  petty 
king  of  Sicily,  and  its  sweetness  exceeded 
in  delicacy  and  flavour  any  food  made 
by  mortals.  In  Christian  art,  St.  Avoya 
is  represented  as  receiving  angels'  bread, 
from  the  hand  of  the  Virgin,  through  the 
iron  grating  of  a  prison  cell. — Arthus  da 
Moustier,  Martyrologedes  Sorintee  Femmes. 

St.  Clara  has  angels'  food  given  to  her 
(a.d.  1346).  Meditating  one  day  on  the 
Saviour's  fast,  St  Clara  resolved  to  drink 
nothing  for  forty  days.  When  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  this  absti- 
nence, a  cup  of  gold,  filled  with  a  celestial 
beverage,  was  brought  to  her  from  heaven, 
and  drinking  therefrom  her  thirst  was 
entirely  assuaged.  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
brought  her,  at  night,  a  sweet  drink 
which  sufficed  for  the  last  twelve  years 
of  her  life,  during  all  which  time  she 
drank  nothing  except  the  wine  of  the 
Eucharist  occomplissont  oinsi  les  paroles 
du  prophete  Jeremie,  "  II  y  aura  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  ne  pourront  plus  boire  de  vin, 
ni  d'eau;  et  qui  n*  auront  soif  que  de 
1' Agneau  sans  tache." — Les  Pettis  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

Melancthoris  story  about  angels9  food. 
Melancthon  used  to  assert  that  he  "  knew 
of  a  surety  the  following  fact " : — A  woman 
of  Cignea  sent  her  son  in  midwinter  to 
fetch  home  her  cattle  feeding  by  the 
woodside.  The  boy  did  not  return,  and 
three  days  afterwords  was  found  sitting 
in  an  open  place  of  the  wood  where  there 
was  no  snow.  He  did  not  know  that 
three  days  had  well-nigh  passed  since  he 
left  home,  but  said  he  was  waiting  for  the 
night  to  come.  When  asked  if  he  had 
eaten  anything,  he  replied,  "There  came 
a  man  to  me  who  gave  me  bread  and 
cheese."  Now  follows  the  marvellous 
inference  of  Melancthon,  who  naively 
remarks,  "  This  man  who  gave  the  boy 
food  was  undoubtedly  an  angel,  for  no 
human  creature  could  have  supplied  him 
with  bread  and  cheese  in  such  a  place  in 
the  middle  of  winter."  It  is  a  pity  to  be 
so  prosaic  as  to  ask  why  it  was  im- 
possible for  some  rustic  to  give  the  poor 
boy  food.  The  boy  certainly  thought  his 
good  Samaritan  was  a  man,  and  probably 
you  and  I  think  so  too.  The  story  is 
told  in  Turner's  History  of  Remarkable 
Providences  (1697). 

Annunciation.  (See  Barrkk 
Womb*;  Mothers;  etc.) 
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"Era!  28-33.  The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
from  God  to  a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Naiareth, 
SdwJd  to  Mary,  Hail,  thou  that  artMghly 
Scared,  the  Lord  to  with  thee  ;  bleated  art 
SoTamiog  women.  And,  behold  thou  shalt 
bring  fcrth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
JE^&He  .hall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
tbt  Son  of  the  Highest.  .    „  . 

uStll-ltATangel  appeared  to  Zacha- 
ma.  and  said  to  him.  Fear  not,  Zacharias:  for 
u^ireverto  heard;  and  thy  wife  Elisabeth 
iaU^theeTson,  and  then  shalt  call  his 
same  JOHN.  And  thou  shalt  hare  joy  and 
gladness,  for  many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birth. 

Jcnoss  xiil.  3-6.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  and  said  to 
LeTThon  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  eon.  No 
rasor  shall  come  upon  his  head,  for  the  child 
•hall  bam  Nazarite  unto  God,  and  he  shallbegln 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Fhllls- 
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Anmtndation  of  an  angel  to  the  mother 
of  Evcher  (a.d.  687).  While  the  mother 
of  Eucher  was  in  the  church  at  Orleans, 
where  she  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  in 
prayer,  a  venerable  man,  clothed  in  white, 
said  to  her,  "  God  be  with  yon,  thou  well- 
beloved  of  the  Lord.  Thou  art  carrying 
in  thv  womb  a  son,  which  God  has  elected 
from"  all  eternity  to  be  the  bishop  of  this 
city  Orleans."  The  woman  knew  it  was 
an  angel  who  had  spoken  to  her,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  bless  the  child 
about  to  be  born.— Les  Petits  Bollandtstes, 
xoL  ii.  p,  603. 

Anointing  the  Sick  with  Oil. 

Jam  1*.  1*.  I*  any  sick  amon*  you] 
W  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church ;  and 
kt  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  m  the  name  of  the  Lord. ...  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  np;  and  if  he  have  committed 
sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

Man*  vL  13-  They  cast  out  many  devils, 
and  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them. 

St.  Melanius  anoints  with  oil  king 
Evsebma  and  Aspasia  (sixth  century). 
Eusebins,  king  of  Vannes,  having  made 
an  incursion  into  Comblesaac,  put  out  the 
eves  and  cut  off  the  hands  of  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ni^ht 
following,  he  was  tormented  with  in- 
tolerable pains,  which  his  physicians  were 
wholly  unable  to  assuage.  Soon  after- 
wards his  daughter,  Aspasia,  suffered 
convulsions  so  violent  that  they  were 
ascribed  to  demoniacal  possession.  St. 
Melanius  was  sent  for,  and  said,  "  O 
king,  this  affliction  is  not  unto  death, 
but  is  sent  in  chastisement,  and  to  lead 
you  to  repentance."  Then,  anointing  the 
king  three  times  with  holy  oil,  he  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  health.    After  which 


Melanius  went  to  Aspasia,  prayed  over 
her,  and  she  also  was  cured.  In  re- 
ward of  these  services,  the  king  gave 
St.  Melanius  all  the  land  of  Comblessac 
in  support  of  his  monastery  of  Plate.— 
Gui  Alexis  Lobineau,  Mistoire  des  Saints 
de  Bretagne  (1724). 
Apparitions. 

Matt,  xxvii.  62.  63.    The  graves  were 

a*ned:  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
ept  arose,  and  came  out  of  [their]  graves,  and 
went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  to  many. 

1  Cob.  xv.  3-8.  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  .  .  . 
was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day :  .  .  . 
and  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve : 
after  that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once ;  .  .  .  then  of  James ;  then  of 
all  the  apostles.  And  last  of  all  he  wss  seen  of 
me  also. 

Acts  x.  30-32.  Four  days  ago  I  wss  fasting 
until  this  hour;  and  at  the  ninth  hour  I  prayed 
in  my  house,  and,  behold,  a  man  stood  before 
me  In  bright  clothing,  and  said,  Cornelius,  thy 
prayer  is  heard.  .  .  .  Send  therefore  to  Joppa, 
and  call  hither  Simon,  whose  surname  is 
Peter ;  .  .  .  who,  when  he  cometh,  shall  speak 
unto  thee. 

Acts  i.  10,  11.  While  they  looked  stead- 
fastly  towards  heaven,  two  men  stood  by  them 
In  white  apparel,  and  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
why  stand  ye  gazing  np  into  heaven  ?  This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
aeen  Him  go  into  heaven. 

Matt,  xxvill.  2-6.  Behold,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake :  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended 
from  heaven  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the 
door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  countenanoe  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow ; 
and  he  said  to  the  women,  Fear  not:  for  I 
know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  wss  crucified. 
He  is  not  here:  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said. 

Dam.  x.  (Too  long  to  transcribe.) 

Acts  xvi.  0.  A  vision  appeared  to  Paul  at 
Troas  in  the  night.  There  stood  a  man  of 
Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over 
into  Macedonia,  and  help  us. 

Seto?  the  Mint,  would  be  amplj  sufficient .to  make  the 
"(Sowing  apparition*  veritable  tnUh$  to  the  seen,  but 
•taplytbe  "effects  of  dueeeed  fanctkm.  from  anantii i«r 
hyperemia,  in  the  eye  of  a  skilful  medial  nun.  The 
JSbr  Hamlet  were  of  thM^^ch^rJiu^ 
Men  by  Macbeth  of  the  latter.  The  mind  or  thought  of 
the seer  for  the  most  part  determine!  the  [«™  ■""""d 
In  apparitions.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
•bout  the  truth  of  ghosts  and  apparitions;  but  at  the 
lame  time  the  cause  Is  well  known.  They  are  not  the 
dead  reriiiUns  the  earth,  but  the  natural  exhlblu  of  an 
orer-exdted  brain ;  and  remember  it  is  the  brain  that 
sees,  and  not  the  eyes.  The  eyes  act  as  a  telegraphic 
clock  to  set  force  In  motion,  but  that  force  can  be  set  In 
motion  without  the  clock  in  fifty  ways. 

The  qhost  of  an  abbot  appears  to  St. 
Peter  Celestine  (1221-1296J.  St.  Peter 
Celestine.  being  at  Faifola,  had  great 
qualms  of  conscience  about  his  worthiness 
to  administer  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
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had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  the 
priestly  office ;  but  the  abbot  of  Faifola, 
who  had  recently  died,  appeared  to  him, 
and  told  him  it  was  God's  will  he  should 
continue  to  say  mass.  uAs  to  the 
scruple  of  merit,"  said  the  ghost,  44  who, 
I  ask,  is  worthy  to  administer  a  service 
so  august?  The  angels  themselves  are 
not.  Sacrifice,  sacrifice,  my  son,  but 
always  with  fear  and  reverence."  Celes- 
tine  told  his  confessor  what  the  ghost 
had  said  to  him,  and  the  confessor  ex- 
horted him  to  obey  the  heavenly  vision, 
lest  haply  he  should  be  found  fighting 
against  God. 

Another  instance.  After  this  vision, 
in  1251,  Celestine  retired  to  Mount  Majella 
with  two  disciples.  Here,  for  three  years, 
a  mysterious  dove,  whiter  than  snow, 
used  to  light  on  his  oratory ;  the  sound 
of  celestial  bells  was  often  heard,  espe- 
cially at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and 
not  unfrequently  voices  were  heard  sing- 
ing in  the  air.  When  his  new  church 
was  dedicated,  St.  Peter  Celestine  saw 
angels,  clothed  in  white  raiments,  and 
heard  them  say,  "  Let  us  go  to  the  dedica- 
tion ; "  and  while  he  was  celebrating  the 
office,  one  of  the  angels  let  fall  upon  his 
shoulders  a  garment  like  their  own. — 
The  Admirable  Life  of  St.  Peter  Celestine, 

B>pe.  (From  the  press  of  the  Celestines, 
ar  le  Due.; 

St.  Agatha  appears  to  St.  Lucy,  and 
heals  Eutitia.  Eutitia,  the  mother  of  St 
Lucy,  being  afflicted  with  a  bloody  flux 
which  no  medical  skill  could  cure,  was 
induced  by  her  daughter  to  visit  the 
relics  of  St.  Agatha  in  Catanea.  When 
Eutitia  and  her  daughter  reached  the 
tomb,  Lucy  prayed  that  the  saint  would 
vouchsafe  to  intercede  for  her  mother, 
that  she  might  be  cured  of  her  infirmity. 
While  still  in  prayer,  St.  Agatha  stood 
before  her.  She  was  accompanied  with 
a  heavenly  host  of  angels,  and  said  to 
the  damsel,  "Sister  Lucy,  why  ask  of 
me  what  you  can  yourself  give  unto  your 
mother  ?  Make  your  petition  to  God,  for 
be  assured  if  He  loves  me,  He  no  less 
loves  you  also.  If  He  will  hearken  to 
my  prayers,  so  will  He  unto  thine.  If  I 
am  honoured  as  a  saint  here  in  Catanea, 
you  shall  be  honoured  as  a  saint  in 
Syracuse."  When  Lucy  had  seen  the 
vision,  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
found  her  mother  perfectly  restored. 
They  gave  thanks  to  God  and  St.  Agatha, 
and  then  returned,  filled  with  joy,  back  to 
their  home  again. — Ado  (archbishop  of 
Vienne),  Martyrology.    (See  also  Bede.) 


Apparition  of  St.  Agnes  to  her  mother 
(a.d.  304).  St.  Agnes  was  brutally 
murdered,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  by  a 
Roman  prefect,  because  she  refused  to 
marry  his  son.  Eight  days  after  her 
death  she  appeared  to  her  mother,  en- 
compassed by  a  band  of  angelic  virgin*. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  robe  or  gold  cloth, 
studded  with  precious  stones;  on  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  in  her  arms  she  carried  a 
lamb  whiter  than  snow.  She  went  to  her 
mother  and  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  dear 
mother,  as  for  the  dead ;  but  rather  re- 
joice with  exceeding  joy  that  I  reign  with 
Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  So 
saying  she  vanished  out  of  sight,  accom- 
panied by  her  attendant  virgins. — Mgr. 
Gue'rin  (chamberlain  to  pope  Leo  XIII.), 
Life  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

An  angel  appears  to  St.  Eleutherius,  and 
brings  him  a  pardon  for  king  Ciovis.  When 
Clovis  won  the  great  victory  of  Tolbiac 
he  was  guilty  of  many  barbarities,  and 
Eleuthenus  met  him  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  to  return 
thanks  to  God.  "Seigneur  king,"  said 
the  bishop,  "  I  know  why  you  have  come 
hither."  Clovis  protested  he  had  nothing 
ir.  particular  to  say  to  the  bishop.  "  Say 
not  so,  O  king,*  replied  Eleuthenus. 
"  You  have  sinned,  and  dare  not  avow 
it."  Then  the  king,  bursting  into  tears, 
implored  the  bishop  to  entreat  God's 
pardon  for  him.  Eleutherius  spent  the 
whole  night  in  prayer,  and  next  day,  at 
the  celebration  of  mass,  just  as  the  host 
was  elevated,  a  brilliant  light  filled  the 
church,  and  an  angel  came  to  the  bishop 
and  said,  "  Eleutherius,  thou  servant  of 
the  living  God,  thy  prayers  are  heard." 
So  saying  he  placed  in  his  hands  a  writing, 
which  was  a  pardon  of  the  king's  sins. 
Clovis,  being  tnus  absolved  by  God  Him- 
self, rendered  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Almighty,  and  made  many  magnifi- 
cent gifts  to  the  church  at  Tournai. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  601. 

Mgr.  Gudrin  wWolxu  this  excellent  remark :  "Hm  ooM 
remonstrate*  of  Beutherioa,  the  repentance  of  the  Uu, 
the  anfei  bringing  a  pardon  from  heaven,  whether  tnee 
or  not,  form  an  admirable  picture  of  the  popular  mode) 
of  thought  at  the  period." 

Three  angels  appear  to  St.  Nicholas 
de  Five  (a.d.  1417-1487).  While  St. 
Nicholas  do  Flue,  called  by  the  Germans 
brother  Klaus,  was  engaged  on  his  house 
affairs  (for  ho  had  a  wife  and  ten  children), 
three  men  of  venerable  mien  addressed 
him  :  14  Tell  us,  Nicholas,"  said  one  of 
them,  44  will  you  place  both  your  body 
and  soul  under  our  charge?*    44 1  can 
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place  them,"  he  replied,  "  only  under  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent.  I 
hare  long  wished  to  live  to  Him  alone.*' 
The  three  strangers  looked  at  each  other 
and  sighed.  "If,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
"  yon  will  give  yourself  body  and  soul  to 
God,  I  will  promise  you,  when  you  are 
seventy  years  old*  yon  shall  be  taken 
from  the  troubles  of  this  world ;  and  as 
yon  have  carried  the  cross  with  patience, 
you  shall  bear  a  banner  in  the  army  of 
God."  So  saying,  the  three  men  vanished 
from  his  sight. — Henry  de  Gundelfingen, 
Life  of  St.  Nicholas  de  Flue  (1488). 

The  apparition  of  St.  Bacchus  appears 
to  Sergrus.  St.  Bacchus  was  beaten  to 
death  by  lashes  made  of  ox  sinews,  but 
alter  death  appeared  to  his  companion 
Sergius  to  exhort  him  to  remain  steadfast 
in  the  faitht  nothing  doubting.  He  shone 
with  celestial  glory  and  brightness,  and 
spoke  of  the  joys  unspeakable  which  God 
had  prepared  for  him,  in  recompense  of 
the  light  afflictions  which  he  had  endured 
for  Christ's  sake  u  pon  earth .  He  earnestly 
entreated  Sergius  to  bear  patiently  the 
martyrdom  which  awaited  him,  looking 
forward  to  the  recompense  of  reward. — E. 
Kinestnan,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1623, 
Oct.  9). 

Barbara  brings  the  eucharist  to  Kostka 
(1550-1568).  While  Stanislaus  Kostka 
was  preparing  for  his  admission  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
violent  and  dangerous  sickness,  which 
reduced  him  to  such  extremity  that  his 
physicians  gave  him  over.  The  young 
man  was  sore  afflicted,  not  from  any  fear 
of  death,  but  because  he  had  no  means  of 
receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  as  his  hos- 
tess was  a  "heretic."  In  this  perplexity 
he  earnestly  commended  himself  to  St. 
Barbara,  praying  with  great  fervour  that 
he  might  not  die  without  partaking  of  the 
blessed  eucharist.  As  he  lay  awake  upon 
hU  bed  at  midnight,  St.  Barbara  came  to 
him,  with  two  angels  bearing  the  holy 
elements  of  bread  and  wine.  The  sick 
man  received  "his  Saviour"  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Barbara,  assisted  by  the 
angels,  and  from  that  moment  began  to 
amend. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  him  some- 
what later  on.  He  happened  one  Sunday 
to  enter  a  Protestant  church  in  which  the 
sacrament  was  administered.  He  had  en- 
tered it  by  mistake,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
[Roman]  Catholic  church ;  but  when  he 
perceived  be  was  in  communion  with 
heretics,  he  prayed  God  to  pardon  him 
and  assist  him  in  his  difficulty.  His 


prayer  was  heard  as  before;  and  God 
sent  an  angel  of  surpassing  beauty  to 
administer  to  him  the  sacred  elements.-— 
Peter  Ribadeneira,  The  Flower  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

In  reading  th«  lire*  or  acta  of  the  saints  one  tiling  b  very 
striking,  and  that  is  the  constant  repetition  or  the  mrae 
miracle*  Thus  in  Theododoj  the  Caenobiarch  his  special 
miracle  was  the  multiplication  of  food;  In  Stanislaus 
Kostka  it  is  the  eocharist;  In  St  Antony  the  Great  it  is 
contests  with  Satan ;  in  others  the  multiplication  of  food  ; 
and  so  on. 

This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected,  on  the  eolation 
suggested  p.  lb,  viz.  that  each  saint's  idiosyncrasy  deter- 
mined the  special  mode  or  fashion  of  the  illusion,  while 
the  fact  of  some  sort  of  illusion  was  due  simply  to 
aiuemla  or  hyperemia. 

St.  Barnabas  says  where  his  dead  body  is 
to  be  found.  Barnabas  the  apostle,  after 
being  stoned  to  death,  was  thrown  into  a 
fierce  fire,  that  his  body  might  be  con- 
sumed ;  but  the  fire  had  no  effect  upon  it, 
and  St.  Mark,  carrying  the  dead  body 
beyond  the  gates  of  the  city  wall  of 
Cyprus,  buried  it.  There  it  remained  till 
a.d.  485  (that  is,  433  years),  when,  Nice- 
phorus  Callistus  assures  us,  the  ghost 
appeared  to  Antemius,  bishop  of  Cyprus, 
and  told  him  where  his  body  was  to  be 
found.  The  bishop  went  to  the  spot 
indicated,  and  found  the  body,  with  the 
original  MS.  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the 
very  MS.  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
evangelist  himself.  Both  relics  were 
taken  to  Constantinople,  according  to  the 
ghost's  request ;  and  a  church  was  ouilt  in 
Cyprus  on  the  site  where  these  treasures 
were  discovered. — Nicepborus  Callistus 
(died  1360).  Church  History.  (See  also 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. ;  St.  Isidore, 
Lives  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  ch.  Ixxxii. ; 
Sigisbert,  De  Viris  Illustrious,  ch.  xvii. ; 
Bede,  Retractations,  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  ch.  iv. ;  etc.) 

This  MS.  ought  to  determine  once  for  all  the  questions 
respecting  8t.  Matthew's  Gospel,  such  as  (1)  In  what  lan- 
guage was  it  written,  Hebrew  or  Greek  t  (2)  is  the  Go*p?l 
which  now  goes  by  the  evangelist's  name  the  same  as  the 
"Original  Ma,"  or  greatiy  interpolated?  (8)  are  any  or  all 
of  the  doubtful  parts  in  the  MS. ;  if  so,  which  are  there  and 
which  are  not!  If  the  MS.  found  is  genuine,  it  should 
settle  all  these  questions ;  If  not,  It  is  altogether  a  gross 
and  egregious  fraud. 

St.  Benedict  appears  to  Bruno  (Leo  IX.) 
and  cures  him  of  a  toad's  venom  (a.d. 
1002-1064).  Bruno,  while  at  school, 
went  to  visit  his  parents,  and  while, 
asleep,  a  toad  jumped  on  his  face, 
"sucked  his  breath,"  and  injected  its 
poison  into  his  mouth.  The  boy  woke 
with  pain,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  called 
for  help.  No  one  came  to  his  call,  and 
in  the  morning  his  face,  throat,  and  breast 
were  swollen  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Several  remedies  were  tried,  but  for  two 
months  the  boy  hnng  on  a  thread  between 
C 
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life  and  death.  At  length  the  apparition 
of  St.  Benedict  appeared  to  him.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  crucifix,  with  which 
he  touched  the  boy's  mouth,  and  all  the 
other  parts  affected  by  the  poison.  No 
sooner  was  this  done  than  the  swellings 
subsided,  and  the  boy  felt  better.  In  a 
day  or  two  the  imposthumes  behind  the 
qars  broke,  discharged  a  large  quantity 
of  corrupt  matter,  and  the  restoration  to 
health  was  then  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Bruno  always  attributed  his  cure  in  this 
case  to  St.  Benedict.— Wibert,  Life  of  St. 
Leo  IX. 

One  thing  mar  be  token  for  granted,  that  the  toed  and 
St.  Benedict  had  an  equal  share  In  this  malady  And  cure. 

The  ghosts  of  St.  Dominic  and  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  lift  St.  Andrew  Avellin 
on  his  horse  (a.d.  1608).  Riding  on  a 
hired  horse  one  day  to  visit  the  prince 
Stigliano,  St.  Andrew  Avellin  was  thrown 
on  the  edge  of  a  sharp  stone  and  greatly 
hurt.  His  feet  got  entangled  m  the 
stirrups,  and  the  horse,  terrified,  ran  off, 
dragging  the  ecclesiastic  along  the  stony 
road.  In  this  predicament  the  ghosts  of 
St.  Dominic  and  Thomas  Aquinas  came 
to  his  help,  extricated  his  feet,  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  face,  healed  his  wounds, 
and  set  him  on  his  horse  again. — Mgr. 
Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  xiii.  p.  80o. 

The  qhost  of  Andreas  Bobola  requests  to 
be  made  patron  of  the  college  of  Pinsk 
(April  19,  a.d.  1702).  The  Jesuit  college 
of  Pinsk  was  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine.  And 
while  the  superior  was  pondering  under 
whose  protection  to  place  the  college,  the 

f host  of  Andreas  Bobola  appeared  to  him. 
t  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
college,  and  said,  "  You  are  in  want  of  a 
patron  and  protector;  why  not  choose 
me  ?  I  am  Andreas  Bobola,  put  to  death 
by  the  Cossacks  in  1657,  and  you  will 
find  my  body  buried  in  your  college." 
The  rector  searched  the  crypt  of  the 
college,  but  could  find  no  such  name  as 
"  Bobola ; "  so  a  night  or  two  afterwards 
the  ghost  appeared  to  him  again,  and  told 
him  to  look  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
high  altar ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
found  a  coffin  bearing  the  name  of 
41  Andreas  Bobola."  When  the  coffin  was 
opened  the  grave-clothes  fell  to  powder, 
but  the  body  was  entire,  though  "  wounded 
with  a  thousand  wounds."  The  blood 
from  the  wounds  was  still  fresh,  the  skin 
was  soft,  the  flesh  flexible,  and  the  odour 
sweet  and  agreeable.  "  Ce  f  ut  ainsi  que 
Dieu,  par  lea  plus  e'clatants  miracles, 
pn5serva  lui-m£me  a  jamais  de  l'oubli  la 


meinoire  de  son  serviteur." — R.  P.  Oli- 
vaint,  Notice  Historique  sur  le  Bienheureux 
Andre"  Bobola  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus. 

The  murder  of  Bobola  was  so  horrible  that  It  must  be 
giren  In  the  iptittima  verba  of  the  bkmapher.  "LosCo- 
aaquea  i'attachent  4  on  arbre,  et  l'axcablent  de  coupe.  Dt 
mi  paaseot  eneuite  une  corde  an  coo.  et  rattachent  dent- 
in letro  cheraux,  le  conduieent  4  leur  chef,  a  Ianov.  Lee 
reponsee  caJmes  que  le  martyr  fait  a  ces  barbares  rirritent 
et  U  recoit  pour  rmnltlon  un  grand  coup  de  sabre  sur  la 
tete.  La  main  qu'U  avait  tnaUnctivement  levee  en  lair 
fut  preeque  dotachce  du  bra*,  mala  le  preeenra  d  une  mort 
lnfalllihlB.  Alors  lea  eoldats  se  rnirent  de  la  parte.  L'un 
ml  arracha  un  ceil,  les  autre*  le  conduldrent  ehea  un 
boucher  oq  lb  allumerent  dee  torches,  et  lid  bralfcreut 
dlftVentes  parties  du  corps  en  lul  demandant  de  renoncer 
4  aa  foL  Sur  son  rehia,  on  l'etrangia  4  demi  tree  de 
Jeunee  branches  vertea  tordues  4  rarance ;  on  hd  fit  une 
tonsure  en  lul  enlerant  la  peau  de  la  tete ;  on  le  frapp*  au 
viaage  de  facoo  4  lul  cesser  les  dents.  Boos  lltomble  et 
dcriaolre  pretexte  de  hd  faire  une  chasuble,  on  ml  arracha 
la  peau  du  doe.  On  essuie  arte  une  torche  de  peine  le 
aang  qui  coule  4  flota  de  cetle  pkde  atroce;  et  pour 
acherer  de  mire  un  mo  astro  de  cot  horn  me  dont  respect 
epouvante  mime  sea  bourreaux,  on  lul  enfonce  des  roeeaux 
sous  lea  onglea,  afln  de  leur  donner  l'apparence  de  grtffes. 
A  pita  hd  arolr  ensuite  coupe  le  nea  et  lea  terres,  on  le 
Jette  but  un  tnj  de  fumler.  Le  bienheureux  n'ctait  plus 
Qu'one  masse  de  chair  In  forme  et  repouasante.  Deux 
beurea  apres,  le  capltalne,  peasant  par  14,  l'acheva  d'un 
coup  de  sabre  16  ma),  1857." 

(Bobola  was  beatified  by  Plus  IX.  in  1853.) 

Jesus  Christ  appears  tn  person  to  Augus- 
tine, and  gives  him  the  name  of  "  The 
Great  Father"  (a.d.  854-430).  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  in  person  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, afterwards  bishop  of  Hippo,  and 
addressed  him  as  "The  Great  Father." 
The  special  occasion  was  while  he  was 
entertaining  a  number  of  poor  folk  as  his 
guests.  One  of  the  guests  said  to  the 
saint,  "  Magne  Pater  Augustine,  gaude, 
quia  Filium  Dei  hodie  in  came  videre  et 
tangere  meruisti."  Having  so  spoken, 
he  disappeared. — St.  Augustine,  Con- 
fessions. 

Christ  appears  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
and  gives  her  a  betrothal  ring  (a.d.  1317- 
1380;.  One  day,  in  the  eve  of  Lent, 
when  all  the  Christian  world  seemed  mad 
with  folly,  Catherine  was  alone  in  her 
cell,  and  cried  aloud  in  fervent  prayer, 
"  0  Saviour,  give  me  grace  that  nothing 
may  separate  me  from  Thy  great  love. 
A  voice — it  was  that  of  her  celestial 
Spouse — replied,  "  Be  at  peace,  Catherine : 
I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee. 
With  these  words  the  cell  was  filled  with 
heavenly  visitants.  There  was  Mary, 
patroness  of  all  virgins  both  in  heaven 
and  earth ;  John  the  evangelist,  with  the 
eyes  of  an  eagle  and  the  purity  of  a  dove ; 
St.  Paul  the  victorious  ;  the  learned  and 
angelic  Dominic;  and  king  David,  the 
model  of  penitent  love.  The  Virgin, 
placing  the  right  hand  of  Catherine  in 
that  of  her  Son,  asked  Him  to  give  her 
His  mystic  ring.  The  ring  was  of  gold, 
with  a  large  diamond,  and  four  precious 
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times  around  it.  The  Saviour  placed 
the  ring  on  the  maiden's  finger,  saying, 
"I,  thy  Creator,  with  My  Father  which  is 
in  heaven — I,  thy  Redeemer  and  thy 
Spouse— will  preserve  thee  pure,  till  that 
day  when  I  come  to  claim  thee  as  My 
heavenly  bride."  The  vision  then  van- 
ished, but  the  ring  remained  on  the  saint's 
finger.  She,  however,  alone  could  see  it ; 
to  ail  others  it  was  invisible. — Raymond 
of  Capua  (her  confessor),  Life  of  St. 
Catherme  of Siena. 

Ai  tat  rtej  wm  wholly  subjective,  the  cmllon  of  her 
on  beam,  tad  not  objective,  of  ooune  it  wee  rfaibie  to 
feeadf  alone,  bat  to  bar  U  we*  m  real  m  the  dogger  teen 
•y  Macbeth  b>  the  ate. 

appear*  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
to  comfort  her  (a.d.  1317-1380).  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  was  subject  to  fits  of 

n despondency,  followed  by  ecstasies, 
oe  of  these  desponding  fits  the 
Saviour  appeared  to  her,  nailed  to  a  cross, 
as  He  was  on  Calvary.  11  Where  wert 
Thou,  Saviour,"  cried  St.  Catherine,  lov- 
ingly, "while  my  spirit  within  me  was 
»  utterly  cast  down?"  "In  thy  heart, 
beloved  one,"  replied  Jesus ;  "  ravished 
by  its  fidelity.  There  was  I  to  sustain 
thee  in  the  battle,  and  to  save  thee  in  the 
great  water-floods." — Raymond  of  Capua 
(her  confessor),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of 

Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles  show  them- 
to  St.  Clara  <a.d.  1346).  Jesus 
Christ  one  night  appeared  to  St.  Clara. 
He  was  seated  on  His  throne  of  glorv, 
surrounded  by  John  the  liaptist  and  tne 
iportlet,  and  He  showed  St.  Clara  the 
wound  in  His  side. 

On  another  occasion,  as  she  was  praying 
before  an  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour, 
the  image  said  to  her,  "  I  can  refuse  you 
nothing.  Feel  assured  that  those  whom 
you  lore  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book 
of  life."— Les  Petit*  Bollandistes.  vol.  ii. 
p.  440. 

Christ,  as  a  beggar ,  appears  to  the  mother 
of  Columba  (a.d.  1493).  When  Columba 
«ft  her  home  clandestinely,  being  per- 
vaded to  do  so  by  the  ghost  of  St. 
Dominic,  her  mother  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  her  cries  brought  together 
the  neighbours  to  condole  with  her.  On 
going  over  the  house,  they  were  amazed 
to  find  the  door  of  Columba's  chamber 
had  not  been  opened.  While  this  search 
was  going  on,  a  beggar  presented  himself, 
approached  the  disconsolate  mother,  and 
•aid,  "Woman,  I  see  your  heart  is  very 
wrrowful."  "How  so?"  she  replied, 
"lean  tee  it,"  said  the  stranger ;  ft but, 


believe  me,  that  which  has  occurred,  has 
happened  by  the  will  of  God.  Your 
daughter  has  leaned  on  a  staff  that  can 
never  break.  Be  comforted,  for  you  will 
soon  Bee  the  hand  of  God  in  this  affliction." 
"  Apres  ces  paroles,"  ajoute  leConfesseur 
de  Colomba,  "  cet  homme  disparut,  et  je 
soupconne  au'il  n'e'tait  rien  moins  que  le 
Seigneur  Jesus,  qui  dans  sa  compassion, 
avait  voulu  fortifier  et  consoler  cetto 
pauvre  mere." — Father  Sebastian  of  Pe- 
nrose (Columba's  confessor),  Life  of 
Columba  of  Rieti. 

TbJs  anecdote  it  very  wggeitfvo,  and  tbowt  how  reedy 
the  eoofoanr  vuto  mi  miracle,  end  deem  it  nothing 
extraordinary.  There  b  no  reaeon  why  this  bafgar  should 
not  hare  been  a  human  being,  but  a  thousand  why  it 
abould  not  be  Jesus  Quirt. 

Christ  appears  to  the  forty  martyrs  in 
prison  (a.d.  820).  The  forty  martyrs 
were  forty  Christian  soldiers  of  different 
countries  in  the  "Thundering  Legion." 
The  command  of  the  emperor  Liciniua 
sent  to  Agricola,  governor  of  Lesser 
Armenia,  for  all  his  army  to  offer  sacrifice, 
being  communicated  to  the  12th  or 
Thundering  Legion,  then  lying  in  Se- 
baste,  the  forty  Christian  soldiers  firmly 
refused  so  to  dishonour  Christ ;  and,  after 
being  punished  for  insubordination,  were 
sent  to  prison.  Here,  at  night?  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  came  to  them  while  they 
were  at  prayer,  and  said  to  them,  "  He 
that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  dies,  yet 
shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.  Fear  not 
them  that  can  torment  the  body  only,  but 
know  this :  to  him  that  overcometh  will  I 

S've  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in 
e  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God." — Acta 
Sanctorum.  (This  memoir  is  by  Meta- 
phrastes.  See  the  three  Discourses  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  vol.  ii.  p.  203  ;  vol.  iii. 
pp.  499,  504.) 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  often  ap- 
peared to  St.  Lutgardes  (a.d.  1246).  St. 
Lutgardes  was  brought  up  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Catherine,  near  St.  Trond,  in  Bra- 
bant ;  but  she  had  no  true  religious  feeling 
till  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  her  in  person, 
and,  opening  His  breast,  said  to  her, 
"  Look  here,  Lutgardes,  how  ought  you 
not  to  love  Me?  Leave  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  you  shall  find  in  Me  the 
delights. of  divine  love."  These  words 
pierced  the  young  maiden  like  an  arrow, 
and  wrought  a  total  change  in  her.  She 
now  lived  a  life  of  such  penitence  and 
prayer,  that  the  other  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent said  her  fervour  must  soon  burn 
itself  out.  This  made  her  very  sad  ;  but 
the  Virgin  Mary  came  to  console  hex,  and 
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said,  "Feel  assured,  my  daughter,  that 
those  whom  my  Son  have  once  received 
will  never  fall  from  grace."  From  this 
hour  Lutgardea  grew  daily  in  greater 
familiarity  with  Christ.  One  day  Christ 
asked  her  what  wish  He  should  accomplish 
for  her,  and  she  replied,  "  Give  me  V our 
heart."  "Nay,"  said  Christ  "rather 
give  Me  thine."  "Take  it,  Lord,  and 
furify  it  with  the  fire  of  Thy  love,"  said 
aitgardes ;  and  an  exchange  of  hearts  was 
made  between  them.  "  II  se  fit  one  union 
si  c'troite  et  si  parfaite  de  l'esprit  cr& 
avec  l'esprit  incree,  que  Jesus  etait  tou- 
jours  dans  Lutgarde,  et  que  Lutgarde 
e'tait  toujours  hora  d'elle-mdme  pour  ne 
vivre  qu'en  Jdsus  et  pour  Jesus."— Thomas 
de  Cantimpre',  Vie  de  St,  lAttgarde, 

Christ  Himself  appears  to  St,  Honorf, 
and  administers  to  him  the  eucharist  (sixth 
century).  St.  Honored  on  one  occasion, 
went  to  St.  Acheolus  to  assist  in  saying 
mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  when 
Christ  Himself  appeared  to  him  visibly, 
in  human  form,  and  administered  to  him 
the  holy  elements  with  His  own  hands, 
"  lui  accordant  ainsi  la  meme  grace  qu'il 
avait  f aite  aux  Apdtres,  le  soir  de  sa  Pas- 
sion." In  memory  of  this  event,  a  divine 
hand  is  blazoned  in  the  arms  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Acheolus.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  v.  p.  576. 

Christ  appears  to  a  priest,  and  bids  him 
take  food  to  St,  Benedict,  afterwards  pa- 
triarch of  the  Western  monks  (a.d.  494). 
A  holy  priest  of  Mount  Preclaro,  about 
four  miles  from  Subiaco,  was  just  about 
to  eat  his  Easter  dinner,  when  Christ  stood 
before  him  and  said,  "  A  servant  of  Mine 
is  dying  of  hunger  in  a  cavern,  while  you 
are  about  to  indulge  yourself  on  these 
dainties."  The  priest,  hearing  these  words, 
rose  at  once,  and,  taking  with  him  the 
food  prepared,  was  conducted  by  the 
hand  of  God  to  the  rocks  near  Subiaco, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  and  came  to 
the  cavern  occupied  by  St.  Benedict,  and 
subsequently  called  "The  JIoly  Grot." 
He  found  the  saint,  told  him  "  God  had 
sent  him  with  food,"  and  reminded  him 
that  Easter  Day  was  no  fast-day  in  the 
Church.  So  the  two  prayed  and  ate  to- 
gether ;  and,  after  a  day  of  devout  com- 
munion, the  priest  returned  to  his  parish 
and  St.  Benedict  to  his  cavern. — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  i. 

Christ  crucified  appears  to  St,  Rosa  of 
Viterbo  (1235-1252).    One  day  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  to  St.  Rosa,  suspended  on 
cross,  His  hands  and  feet  nailed,  His 


gis  cross, 


head  crowned  with  thorns,  His  face  black 
and  blue,  His  limbs  dislocated,  His  deah 
torn  off  to  the  bone,  and  His  body  covered 
with  blood  and  sweat.  St.  Rosa  screamed, 
shuddered,  and  fainted.  When  she  came 
to  herself  she  was  still  unable  to  speak 
for  some  time,  and  could  only  gaze  on  the 
victim  before  her.  Her  veins  swelled, 
her  nerves  twitched,  her  heart  beat  high, 
and  she  seemed  in  a  terrible  agony.  In- 
stinctively she  beat  her  arms  against 
each  other,  tore  her  hair,  and.  seizing  a 
stone,  struck  herself  on  the  breast  and 
shoulders ;  blood  gushed  from  her  mouth, 
and  she  cried  aloud,  "  0  my  Jesus,  why 
art  Thou  reduced  to  this  pitiable  state  V 
What  inhuman  monsters  could  have  used 
Thee  thus?  Why— oh,  why  art  Thou  so 
cruelly  mangled,  so  cruelly  nailed  to  the 
cursed  tree  ?  "  "  Tis  My  love,  My  burn- 
ing love  for  man,"  He  answered.  "  Your 
love  for  man  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  then 
Your  love  for  me  has  brought  You  to  this 
pass.  My  sins — ah,  miserable  me ! — my 
sins  have  done  all  this."  She  shrieked, 
she  stamped,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  struck 
herself,  and  broke  one  of  her  bones  with 
the  stone. — L'abbd  Barascud,  Life  of  St, 
Rosa  of  Viterbo, 

Christ  and  many  saints  in  glory  appear 
to  St,  Vincent  Ferricr,  In  1396  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  fell  ill,  and  every  one  thought  he 
would  die.  The  crisis  occurred  on  Oct.  8, 
the  vigil  of  the  fete  of  St.  Francis. 
Then  was  fulfilled  the  saying  that  rs 
written,  "  When  thou  though  test  thyself 
on  the  point  to  die,  then  thou  didst  rise 
as  the  star  of  the  morning."  All  of  a 
sudden  the  sick-chamber  was  filled  with 
light  of  celestial  splendour,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  accompanied  by  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  and  with  the  patri- 
archs St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  pre- 
sented Himself  to  the  sick  man,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Vincent,  rise  up  safe  and  sound, 
and  go  forth  to  preach  against  sin.  For 
this  end  have  I  chosen  thee.  Warn 
sinners  to  be  converted,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  Saviour  then 
told  him  three  things :  first,  that  He  would 
confirm  him  in  grace,  that  his  preaching 
might  have  free  course  and  abound ; 
secondly,  that  he  should  come  out  un- 
scathed f  rom'all  persecutions ;  and  thirdly, 
He  gave  him  special  directions  how  to 
exercise  the  apostleship  committed  to  his 
charge.  Then  touching  the  saint's  face 
with  His  right  hand,  He  said,  "  O  my 
Vincent,  rise ;"  and  with  these  words  the 
vision  vanished.  The  sick  man  felt  that 
he  was  restored  to  health,  and  his  heart 
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was  fall  of  heavenly  consolations. — Peter 
Banztao  (bishop  of  Lucera),  Life  of  St. 
VmoctU  Farrier. 

Thfc  apparition  recoonted  by  Father  Banwno.  the 
■Hrtucfeat  of  the  bioeraphen  of  St.  Vincent  Farrier,  fe 
■Jbtumkfly  repeated  by  the  mint  himself  In  a  tetter 
ttmtd  to  pope  Benedict  XI1L.  A.D.  MIL 

Jpparittons  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  St.  JoJtn-Joscph  of  the  Cross  (a.d. 
1654-1734).  St  John-Joseph  had  frequent 
ecstasies,  in  which  state  he  was  dead  to 
the  outer  world,  neither  seeing,  hearing, 
nor  feeling,  but  resting  immovable  as  a 
statue,  with  his  face  burning  bright  as  a 
liTe  coal,  and  a  nimbus  surrounding  his 
head.  In  one  of  these  transports  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and  conversed 
with  him.  One  Christmas  Eve  *'  l'enfant 
Jesus  descendant  dans  ses  bras,  et  y  restait 
plusieurs  hemes  de  suite."  (See  St.  Ca- 
jetah,  St.  Colktta,  pp.  25,  28.)— Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  contributed  to  Migne's 
Demonstrations  Evangeliques.  vol.  xvi. 

Sundry  apparitions  to  Philip  of  Neri 
(a.d.  1515-1695).  One  Christmas  Eve 
Christ  showed  Himself  to  Philip  of  Neri, 
in  the  form  of  a  little  child  upon  the  altar. 
The  beauty  of  the  vision  was  surpassing 
thought.  Philip  often  saw  in  the  host  a 
multitude  of  angels,  and  all  the  glory  of 
paradise.  He  twice  saw  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
once  when  she  held  up  the  roof  of  tne 
church  at  Valiicella,  which  threatened  to 
fall  upon  the  congregation;  and  once, 
about  a  year  afterwards,  when  he  was 
tick,  and  she  came  to  cure  him. — Bull  of 
Canonization  by  Gregory  XV. 

There  U  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  up  tLe 
roof  of  the  church  at  VaLUoeUa. 

Apparitions  of  Christ  to  St.  Theresa 
(a.d.  1515-1582). 

(1)  As  the  love  of  St.  Theresa  for  God 
and  Christ  increased,  the  malignity  of 
Satan  to  her  increased  also.  She  stated 
her  case  to  five  or  six  masters,  who  told 
her  to  take  more  food,  to  associate  more 
with  the  sisterhood,  and  to  shorten  her 
religious  exercises.  She  followed  this 
advice  for  three  years,  but  in  this  period 
the  Savionr  often  came  to  console  her ; 
and  one  day  said  to  her,  "  Fear  not,  my 
daughter ;  it  is  I  who  speak.  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  These 
comforting  words  banished  her  doubts: 
and,  no  longer  fearing  the  devil,  she  defied 
him,  saying,  "Come  on  now,  with  all 
your  legion.  As  Christ  is  with  me,  I 
care  not  who  may  be  against  me." 
Though  Christ  sometimes  snowed  Him- 
self to  her  in  a  sensible  form,  He  more 
frequently  manifested  Himself  to  her 


spiritual  eyes.  Her  confessor  and  supe- 
rior, still  believing  these  visitations  to  be 
Satanic,  told  her,  when  they  appeared 
again,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to 
turn  her  back,  to  quit  her  oratory,  and 
change  her  place.  She  did  as  she  was 
told ;  but  Christ,  far  from  thinking  her 
rude  and  unloving,  only  loved  her  the  more, 
and  said  to  her,  "You  have  done  well, 
my  daughter,  in  obeying  your  directors ; 
but  be  assured  it  is  I  Myself  who  appear 
to  you,  and  honour  you  with  My  presence." 
For  two  years  the  Saviour  never  left  her 
side,  but  was  ever  with  her  to  instruct, 
console,  and  fortify-  her.  After  the  two 
years  were  ended,  the  whole  Trinity  abided 
with  her  for  fourteen  years,  in  a  visible 
form — at  least,  so  far  as  the  immortal  can 
be  visible  to  a  mortal.  She  was  also 
visited  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Francis,  St  Catherine,  St.  Clara,  ten 
thousand  martyrs,  and  many  other  saints 
of  both  sexes. 

(2)  On  one  occasion  God  the  Father 
appeared  to  her,  and  said,  "My  daughter, 
I  have  given  to  you  My  Son,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin;  what 
more  can  I  give  ?  "  On  another  occasion, 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  before  her,  and, 
putting  His  rignt  hand,  printed  jvith  the 
nail,  into  her  hand,  said,  "  See  this  nail- 
print.  It  is  the  sign  of  My  marriage  con- 
tract with  you.  Ere  long  you  shall  be 
My  bride,  and  nothing  shall  separate  you 
from  the  love  of  God  your  Saviour." 
So  full  was  her  heart  that  she  cried  aloud, 
"O  God,  enlarge  my  heart,  or  it  will 
burst  with  love. 

(3)  When  St.  Theresa  founded  the 
monastery  of  Seville,  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  visit  her.  and  said,  "Thou  k  no  west, 
daughter,  there  is  a  marriage  contract 
between  thee  and  Me.  Thou  art  Mine, 
and  I  am  thine." 

(4)  One  day  St.  Theresa  knelt  in 
prayer  before  a  picture  of  Christ,  beseech- 
ing her  heavenly  Spouse  to  save  her  from 
ever  offending  Him,  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed.  From  this  moment  the  Lord 
Jesus  held  fellowship  with  her;  often 
talking  with  her  face  to  face,  speaking  in 
human  speech  in  her  own  mother  tongue. 

(5)  Theresa  being  on  one  occasion  at 
her  devotions,  the  Lord  appeared  to  her 
with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  first 
showed  her  His  hands,  which  shone  with 
celestial  splendour ;  He  then  revealed  His 
face;  and  continued  with  her  for  the 
space  of  three  days. 

(C)  Being  at  mass  on  St,  Paul's  Day, 
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Christ  manifested  Himself  to  her  in  His 
human  form,  tat  His  body  was  glorified. 
This  intercourse  continued  for  three  years, 
when  a  seraph  came  with  a  flaming  dart 
and  pierced  her  to  the  heart.  The  pain 
of  this  wound  never  left  her  to  the  hour 
of  her  death.— John  (of  Jesus  Maria), 
Life  of  St.  Theresa.  (She  left  her  auto- 
biography, which  was  carried  to  the  year 
1680,  that  is,  within  two  years  of  her 
death.) 

St.  FHumena,  a  nineteenth-century  saint, 
asserts  her  identity.  St.  Filumena  was 
wholly  unknown  till  a.d.  1802,  and  where 
she  lived,  when  she  lived,  what  she  did, 
and  how  she  died,  are  wholly  unknown. 
Never  mind.  In  1802  a  grave  was  found 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pnscillo,  and  near 
it  were  three  tiles,  containing  these 
"  words,"  in  red  letters — 

|  LVMENA  |      |  PAXTB  |      |  CVMFI  | 

By  changing  the  position  of  the  tiles  we 
get  paxtb  cumfi  lumen  a,  and  by 
separating  the  letters  into  words,  we  get 
pax  tecum  filumena.  That  this  is  the 
correct  rendering  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  "  virgin  martyr "  herself  told  a 
priest  and  a  nun  so  in  a  dream.  She 
told  them  she  was  called  11  Filumena" 
because  she  was  tcFi[lia]  Lumcna,"  the 
daughter  of  the  "Light  of  the  World."* 
In  confirmation  of  this  revelation,  when 
the  bones  were  carried  to  Magnano,  the 
saint  repaired  her  own  skeleton,  mode 
her  hair  grow,  and  performed  so  many 
other  miracles,  that  those  who  doubt  the 
statement  of  the  "  virgin  martyr"  would 
not  be  convinced  even  if  they  themselves 
had  dreamt  the  dream. 

The  ghosts  of  St.  Hilary,  St.  Martin, 
and  St.  Agnan  appear  to  St.  Leontius  to 
announce  his  death  (a.d.  550).  St.  Leontius 
lived  in  the  town  of  Mentenay,  and  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  there.  While  he 
was  still  far  from  old  age,  the  ghosts  of 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Agnan 
appeared  before  him,  as  he  was  lying  on 
his  wretched  pallet  in  the  baptistery,  and 
said  to  him,  "Yet  within  three  days,  and 
we  will  come  to  carry  you  to  paradise." 
On  the  third  day  they  came  again,  and 
said,  "All  things  are  ready ;  hasten  to  the 
feast."  St.  Leontius  requested  a  reprieve 
of  three  days,  that  his  dead  body  might 
be  trapped  in  a  robe  which  had  been 
promised  him.  The  delay  was  accorded 
nim,  and  he  instantly  sent  his  nephew 
to  a  noble  dame  to  say,  "Our  father 

•  The  final  a  U  simply  the  affix  of  "  Lumon,"  taken  as 
a  fftnalf  name, 


Leontius  is  about  to  quit  this  world,  and 
has  sent  me  for  the  mortuary  robe." 
"Fool  that  I  am,"  said  the  dame,  "it  is 
not  ready ;  but  our  good  father  is  still 
hale,  and  has  many  days  before  him. 
Tell  him  I  will  send  the  robe  in  three 
days."  In  three  days  the  robe  arrived. 
In  three  days  the  good  abbot  died.  In 
three  days  the  same  three  saints  came, 
and  carried  his  soul  to  paradise.— Ancient 
Breviaru  of  Troyes. 

The  ghost  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  confirms 
the  claim  of  Edward  I.  to  the  lordship  of 
Scotland.  Edward  I.  founded  his  claim 
to  the  lordship  of  Scotland  on  these  four 
pleas:  (1)  Ancient  chronicles,  which 
state  that  the  Scotch  kings  paid  homage 
to  the  sovereigns  of  England  from  time 
immemorial.  Extracts  in  proof  are  given 
from  St.  Alban,  Marian  us  Scotus,  Ralph 
of  Diceto,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury;  (2)  old  charters  of 
Scottish  kings,  as  those  of  Edgar,  son  of 
Malcolm,  William,  and  his  son  Alexander 
II. ;  (3)  papal  rescripts,  as  those  of 
Honorius  III..  Gregory  IX.,  and  Clement 
IV. ;  (4)  "The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley."  The  extract  referred 
to  in  the  last  plea  runs  thus :  "  In  the 
reign  of  Adelstan,  the  Scots  invaded 
England,  and  committed  great  devasta- 
tion. Adelstan  went  to  drive  them  back, 
and,  on  reaching  the  Tyne,  found  that 
the  Scots  had  retreated.  At  midnight 
the  ghost  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  appeared 
to  Adelstan,  and  bade  him  cross  the  river 
at  daybreak,  for  he  should  assuredly 
discomfit  the  foe.  Adelstan  obeyed  the 
vision,  and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom 
to  subjection.  On  reaching  Dunbar  in 
his  home  march,  Adelstan  prayed  that 
some  lasting  sign  might  be  vouchsafed 
him  to  satisfy  all  ages  that  God,  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  had 
given  to  England  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. Then  struck  ho  with  his  sword  the 
basaltic  rock  near  the  coast,  and  the  blade 
sank  into  the  solid  stone  "as  if  it  had 
been  butter,"  cleaving  it  asunder  an  ell 
or  more.  As  the  cleft  remains  to  the 
present  hour,  none  can  doubt  or  dispute 
the  justice  of  the  plea.— Rymer,  Fcwfcra, 
vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  771. 

The  ghost  of  St.  John  Nepomuck  pleads 
the  cause  of  a  tcoman  unjustly  condemned* 
A  lady  of  noble  birth  was  unjustly  cast 
in  a  lawsuit,  and  memorialized  the 
emperor  Leopold.  She  put  her  memorial 
on  the  altar  of  St.  John  Nepomnck,  while 
she  attended  mass  ;  and,  after  the  service 
was  pver,  she  found  her  document  h&4 
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disappeared.  Four  days  afterwards  the 
lady  pat  another  memorial  on  the  same 
altar ;  and,  when  she  returned  to  take  it 
up,  discovered  in  its  stead  her  original 
paper,  signed  with  the  emperor's  name, 
reversing  the  sentence.  This  schedule 
had  gone  from  Prague  to  Vienna  and 
back  again  in  four  days,  which  was 
impossible,  except  by  miracle.  On 
further  inquiry  it  was  found  that  St. 
John  Kepomuck,  who  had  been  some 
tine  dead,  had  pleaded  her  cause,  and 
obtained  the  emperor's  signature  to  the 
remonstrance. — Acta  Sanctorum  (BoLlan- 
diste),  toI.  v.  p.  600. 

The  ghost  of  St.  Martin  appears  to 
Hmevs  of  Tours  (a.d.  1021).  Herveus, 
hating  restored  the  grand  basilica  of 
Tours,  prayed  St.  Martin  to  celebrate  the 
day  of  opening  with  some  great  miracle. 
St.  Martin  appeared  to  him  and  said,  "My 
Terr  dear  son,  what  yon  ask  you  shall 
receive,  and  more  too ;  "but  as  for  miracles, 
those  already  wrought  will  suffice  for  the 
present  Now  is  the  reaping  time,  and 
your  prayer  should  not  be  for  miracles  to 
convert  souls,  but  for  converted  souls, 
fit  for  God's  garner.  As  for  me,  I  will 
not  cease  to  pray  God  on  your  behalf. 
Many  are  too  much  attached  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  my  prayers  have 
obtained  (with  great  difficulty)  the  salva- 
tion of  some  of  these.  In  regard  to 
yourself,  my  dear  son,  finish  the  work 
you  have  taken  in  hand  ;  and  believe  me 
*ben  I  say,  that  it  is  a  work  most  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  God."  When  the  clergy 
▼ere  assembled  for  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  HervCus  repeated  to  them  the 
*ords  of  the  apparition.— L'abbe'  Holland 
(honorary  canon  of  Tours),  Life  of 
Herveus. 

The  archamjel  Michael  appears  to  St. 
BiAcrt  of  Brittany  (a.d.  714).  After  the 
death  of  his  parents,  St.  Hubert  longed 
to  join  them  in  paradise ;  and  one  day 
▼bile  he  was  in  nis  garden  (since  called 
St  Hubert's  garden),  ne  knelt  on  a  stone, 
and  proved  God  to  take  him  to  Himself. 
The  archangel  Michael  was  instantly  at 
hii  side,  told  him  his  prayer  was  heard, 
aod  that  God  would  remove  him  from 
with  to  heaven  within  three  days.  His 
joy  was  boundless,  but,  when  he  told  his 
vision  to  the  monks,  sorrow  filled  their 
hearts.— Acta  Sanctorwn  (Bollandists), 
▼oL  vui.  May  80. 

8L  Michael  appears  to  the  bishop  of 
SPoafo.  By  *fthe  apparition  of  8t 
Michael,"  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church 
means  his  appearance  to  the  bishop  of 
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Siponto,  when  he  commanded  him  to 
build  a  church  and  dedicate  it  to  St. 
Michael.  The  legend  is  this:  In  the 
pontificate  of  Gelasius  I.  there  was  a  man 
named  Gargano,  very  rich  in  cattle,  who 
happened  to  lose  a  bull.  After  long 
search,  Gargano  came  to  a  cave,  which  the 
men  with  him  refused  to  enter ;  but  one 
of  them  shot  an  arrow  into  the  cave,  and 
the  arrow,  after  penetrating  the  cave, 
returned  back  to  the  shooter.  This 
seemed  very  strange ;  and  the  bishop  of 
Siponto,  who  was  one  of  the  searchers, 
prayed  and  fasted  for  three  days,  that 
the  mystery  might  be  revealed  to  him. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  St.  Michael 
appeared,  and  informed  him  that  he  (St. 
Michael)  was  himself  in  the  cave  when 
the  arrow  was  discharged  therein,  and 
that  it  was  he  who  had  turned  it  back 
again  by  his  own  hand.  He  then  com- 
manded the  bishop  to  build  a  church  on 
the  site  of  this  miracle,  and  dedicate  it 
to  "  St  Michael  and  all  angels.1'  The 
bishop  then  entered  the  cave,  and  found 
it  fitted  up  like  a  beautiful  chapel ;  so  he 
celebrated  mass  in  it,  and  many  miracles 
made  it  noted.  Subsequently  a  church 
was  built  on  the  site,  called  Mount 
Gargano,  from  Gargano,  the  farmer  whose 
bull  was  lost,  but  the  name  was  changed 
to  St.  Angelo's  Mount,  from  the  "  appari- 
tion of  St  Michael."  This  mount  is  in 
the  Capitanate,  near  Manfredonia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  811. 

St,  Januarius  appears  to  an  old  man 
according  to  a  compact.  A  certain  old 
man  requested  St.  Januarius  to  leave  him 
some  memento  of  his  martyrdom,  which 
Januarius  promised  to  do.  After  he  was 
beheaded,  the  saint  made  his  appearance 
to  this  old  man,  and  gave  him  the  napkin 
wet  with  blood,  which  had  been  bound 
over  his  eyes  at  execution.  The  old  man 
showed  the  napkin  to  the  officers,  who 
recognized  it,  and  vouched  for  its  identity. 

At  the  vcrv  hour  of  execution,  the 
devil  seized  Timotheus,  the  governor  of 
Beneventum,  who  had  ordered  Januarius 
to  be  put  to  death,  and,  after  tormenting 
him,  killed  him,  and  cast  him  into  the 
bottomless  pit. 

The  mother  of  Januarius  saw  in  a 
vision  the  death  of  her  son,  and  thanked 
God  that  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
martyr's  crown.—  The  Moman  Breviary 
and  martyrology. 

St.  Peter  appears  to  St.  Amandus,  and 
assujns  him  work  in  Gaul  (a.d.  594-684). 
While  St.  Amandus  was  waiting  for  a 
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"  call,"  he  was  shut  up  in  a  cell  on  the 
ramparts  of  Bonrges.  Here  St.  Peter 
appeared  to  him,  surrounded  with  a  great 
light.  His  face  was  that  of  an  old  man, 
but  it  was  encompassed  with  a  glory. 
"Amandus,"  said  the  apostle,  "God 
desires  you  to  go  to  the  Gauls,  and  has 
promised  you  a  great  harvest  of  souls." 
Amandus  obeyed  without  delay,  and 
settled  in  the  pays  de  Gand. — Menjoulet 
(vicar-general  of  Bayonne),  St.  Amana\ 
Apdtre  <ks  Basques. 

St.  Peter  appears  to  St.  Peter  Nciasoo 
(a.d.  1189-1266).  St.  Peter  Nolasco, 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  had  always 
a  great  desire  to  go  to  Rome,  to  render 
homage  to  the  tomb  of  his  namesake.  It 
was  his  intention  to  go  barefoot ;  but  one 
day,  as  he  was  making  arrangements  for 
this  pilgrimage,  the  "prince  of  the 
apostles  "  came  to  him,  and  said  thrice, 
"Peter,  as  you  have  not  been  to  see  me, 
I  have  come  to  see  you."  Lifting  up  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  the  apostle  in  the  very 
state  in  which  he  was  crucified.  "  Peter, 
said  he,  "all  the  good  wishes  of  saints 
are  not  accomplished  in  this  life.  I 
wished  to  die  with  my  head  downwards, 
to  make  it  known  that  superiors  should 
conform  their  spirits  and  their  thougnts 
to  the  necessities  of  their  inferiors,  in 
imitation  of  our  Master,  who  bent  His 
head  to  my  feet  when  He  condescended 
to  wash  them."  From  this  day  forth 
Nolasco  did  something  every  day  in  imi- 
tation of  St.  Peter,  and  sometimes  got  a 
monk  to  tie  him  by  his  feet  to  the  nead 
of  his  bed.  When,  however,  his  spiritual 
father  was  told  thereof,  he  strictly  for- 
bade it,  as  dangerous  to  health,  if  not 
hazardous  to  life.— R.  P.  F.  Zumel,  Life 
of  St.  Peter  Nolasco  (in  Latin). 

Apparition  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri  to 
dame  Drusina  Fantma.  and  to  Leonard 
Rouel  (died  1595).  After  death,  Philip 
of  Neri  appeared  to  several  persons ;  for 
example,  to  dame  Drusina  Fantina,  who, 
having  fallen  from  a  considerable  height, 
had  her  skull  severely  fractured,  and  her 
body  much  bruised.  In  a  moment,  the 
ghost  of  St.  Philip  was  at  her  side,  to 
comfort  her  and  restore  her  to  health. 

Another  example,  is  his  presence  to 
Leonard  RoueL  while  at  the  point  of 
death.  St.  Philip  came  to  his  bed,  and 
merely  saidj  "My  son,  go  in  peace," 
when  the  dying  man  rose  from  his  bed  in 
perfect  health.— Process  of  Canonization. 
(This  "Process"  is  crammed  with 
miracles,  some  during  the  life  of  the 
saint,  and  some  after  his  death.) 


The  ghost  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
appears  to  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  (a.d. 
1418-1468).  One  day  St.  Catherine, 
weary  of  work,  fell  asleep  in  her  prayers, 
when  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ap- 
peared to  her,  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  told  her  that  she  was  not  to  wear 
herself  out,  even  with  prayer  and  good 
works ;  that  she  was  now  to  relax  a  little, 
that  she  might  renew  her  strength,  and 
return  with  more  vigour  to  her  duties. 
He  then  gave  her  his  hand  to  kiss,  and 
vanished  from  her  sight — Paleotti  (of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis),  Life  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Bologna. 

The  ghost  of  St.  Vaast  extinguishes  a 
fire  (sixth  century).  Some  years  after 
the  death  of  St.  Vaast,  bishop  of  Arras 
and  Cambrai,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
house  where  he  used  to  dwell,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  town  of 
Arras.  A  woman  named  Abita  invoked 
the  name  of  the  deceased  prelate  to  assist 
in  putting  out  the  conflagration.  Where- 
upon she  saw  St.  Vaast  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  commanding  them  to  cease 
their  ravages.  Wonderful  to  relate,  not 
only  the  chamber  once  occupied  by  the 
bishop  was  wholly  uninjured,  but  the 
verv  bed  and  bedclothes  were  untouched. 
This  "  miracle  "  increased  the  honour  in 
which  the  name  of  the  late  prelate  was 
held.— Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i. 
(1570). 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Agnes 
of  Mount  Pulciano  (a.d.  1274-1817). 
When  St  Agnes  was  only  fourteen  years 
old,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  her, 
and  gave  her  three  little  stones  of  great 
beauty,  saying  to  her,  "  My  child,  before 
you  die,  you  will  build  a  monastery  in 
my  honour.  Take  these  little  stones  to 
remind  vou  that  this  religious  house  must 
be  founded  on  the  faith  and  confession  of 
the  high  and  indivisible  Trinity."  * 

Another  instance.  On  Assumption  Eve 
the  Virgin  Mary  brought  to  Agnes  the 
infant  Jesus,  and  placed  Him  in  her  arms. 
Agnes,  beside  herself  with  joy,  took  from 
His  neck  a  crucifix  studded  with  pearls. 
In  Christian  art,  the  infant  Jesus  is 
represented  giving  her  the  cross,  as  He 
leaves  her  arms. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Bont 
(a.d.  628-710).   On  the  eve  of  the  As- 

*  Some  Urn*  afterwards,  an  angel  reminded  Agnes 
of  these  three  stones,  and  told  her  the  time  waa  fully  come 
when  she  ought  to  begin  the  convent.  He  said  she  was 
to  build  It  on  the  site  where  she  was  attacked  br  the 
rooks  (iee  Darn.  aasuuKS,  etc.).  that  she  was  to  dedicate 
It  to  "The  Holy  Trhiity  and  the  Incomparable  Virgin." 
and  that  It  was  to  be  of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic— 
Barinond  of  Capoa,  Lift  tfSt,  A  gnu. 
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romption,  St  Bont  determined  to  pass 
the  whole  night  in  St  Michael's  Church. 
While  he  was  deep  in  prayer,  the  Virgin 
Mary  appeared  before  him  in  great  light, 
accompanied  by  a  host  of  saints  and 
ipirits  of  the  j  nit  made  perfect.  These 
heavenly  visitants  forthwith  got  all  things 
ready  for  celebrating  mass  ;  and,  when 
all  was  in  order,  the  Virgin  was  asked 
who  was  to  officiate.  She  replied,  "  St 
Bont,  who  is  already  in  the  church."  On 
hearing  these  words,  St  Bont  leaned 
against  one  of  the  church  pillars  to  hide 
himself,  whereupon  the  stone  pillar  be- 
came instantly  plastic,  and  the  impression 
of  the  saint's  body  was  left  in  it  as  an 
intaglio,  which  may  be  seen  by  any  who 
choose  to  look  for  it.  The  angels  soon 
found  the  bishop,  and  led  him  to  the 
Virgin,  who  commanded  him  most  gra- 
ciously to  M  oifer  up  the  divine  sacrifice." 
St  Bont  instantly  arrayed  himself  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  went  to  the  altar. 
The  saints  assisted,  and  the  angels  took 
part  with  them  in  chanting  the  service. 
When  mass  was  finished,  the  Virgin  gave 
St  Bont  a  chasuble,  and  told  him  to  take 
care  of  it  as  a  pledge  of  her  favour.  This 
chasuble,  a  fine  delicate  material,  re- 
mained at  Clermont  till  1793,  when  it 
was  destroyed  accidentally  by  fire. — Les 
Pdits  BoUandisU  (7th  edit  1880),  vol.  i. 
p.  361. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Caje- 
toi  of  Thienna  (a.d.  1647).  One  Christ- 
mas Eve,  while  St.  Cajetan  was  in  the 
Basilica  Liberienne,  meditating  on  the 
Incarnation,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to 
him,  and  placed  the  infant  Jesus  between 
his  arms.  It  is  thus  he  is  often  re- 
presented in  Christian  art.  (See  St.  John- 
Joseph,  St.  Colbtta,  pp.  21,  28.)— Les 
PdiU  BoUandistes,  vol.  ix.  p.  893. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Cyrilt 
antral  of  Mount  Carmel  (a.d.  1224). 
St  Cyril,  afterwards  general  of  Mount 
C*nnel,  greatly  distressed  at  the  heresies 
which  had  corrupted  the  Church,  wished 
to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from  the 
Jfriety  of  man,  that  he  might  have  onlv 
God  to  do  with.  While  revolving  this 
m*tt«r  in  his  mind,  the  Virgin  Mary 
{•we  to  him,  with  a  face  majestic  and 
bnLlknt  as  the  sun,  and  said  to  him, 

■y  son,  if  you  would  avoid  the  heresies 
Jf  «e  Greeks,  seek  an  asylum  on  Mount 
Urmel,  and  follow  the  course  which 
**J  be  shown  you  there."  In  obedience 
wthis  vision,  St  Cyril  sold  all  his  pos- 
"•fiona,  g*v*  the  money  to  the  poor, 
***  itarted  for  Syria.   At  Jerusalem  he 


met  St.  Brocard,  prior-general  of  Mount 
Carmel,  who  took  him  to  his  cell,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  again  came  to  him,  and 
told  him  it  was  here  he  ought  to  dwell, 
if  he  would  escape  the  perils  of  heretical 
doctrines;  so  next  day  he  entered  the 
brotherhood  as  a  novitiate. 

Another  appearance.  When  St  Cyril 
was  made  general  of  Mount  Carmel  he 
found  the  place  almost  a  desert^  but  the 
Virgin  came  to  him  for  the  third  time, 
and  said,  "Ere  long  many  persons  of 
rank  will  join  the  order,  ana  affiliated 
monasteries  will  arise  in  all  directions,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  advantage  of  the 
Church."  This  prophetic  promise  was 
most  amply  redeemed. — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes.  vol.  iii.  pp.  200-202. 

The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  appear 
to  St.  Theresa  (a.d.  1516-1582).  While 
St  Theresa  was  building  a  convent,  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  Joseph  appeared  to 
her,  and  promised  assistance ;  by  their  aid 
she  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  brought 
her  work  to  a  successful  issue.  By  the 
same  divine  assistance  she  was  enabled 
to  build  fifteen  relieious  houses,  all  well 
known  in  Spain. — John  (of  Jesus  Maria), 
Life  of  St.  Theresa. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Julian, 
bishop  of  Uuenca,  on  the  day  of  his  death 
(Jan.  28,  1207).  St.  Julian,  being  sick 
unto  death,  was  laid  in  ashes  on  the 
floor  of  his  cell.  Presently  the  Virgin 
Mary,  surrounded  with  angels  and  a 
company  of  virgins,  entered  the  cell, 
singing  these  words:  "Lo!  here  the 
man  of  God,  who  lived  not  unto  himself, 
but  to  the  Lord!  Allelujah!"  Then 
came  the  Virgin  forward  and  said  to 
him,  "Beloved  of  my  Son,  take  this 
lamp,  the  symbol  of  virginity,  so  well 
guarded  by  thee  throughout  all  thy  life, 
and  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a 
palm  branch  proceeded  from  his  mouth, 
whiter  than  snow.  Up,  up  it  shot,  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  till  it  reached  the 
sky,  and  its  top  was  hidden  out  of  sight 
When  it  pierced  the  sky,  celestial  music 
was  distinctly  heard.  So  died  St.  Julian, 
bishop  of  Cuenca,  Jan.  28,  1207. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Jan.  28).  This  life 
was  abridged  from  the  Bollandists  by 
P.  Giry.  The  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.  repeats  the  above  in  his  Vies  des 
Saints  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

One  U  tempted  to  believe  that  the  incident*  above 
recorded  most  be  allegorical,  but  they  are  given  by  the 
authors  referred  to  above  as  historic  facts,  and  not  the 
slightest  hiut  Is  made  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  other- 
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The  Virgin  and  Child  appear  to  Stanis- 
laus Kostka  (sixteenth  century).  During 
sickness,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka.  She  had  her  Child 
in  her  arms,  and  regarded  the  sick  man 
with  the  sweetest  graciousness.  When 
she  vanished,  she  placed  the  Child  on 
Kostka'o  bed,  and  left  Him  there.  From 
this  moment  he  began  to  amend,  at 
which  the  physicians  marvelled ;  but  he 
went  on  gathering  strength  daily,  till  he 
was  wholly  convalescent. — Peter  Riba- 
deneira.  The  Flovccr  of  the  Lives  of  Saints. 

The  Virgin  and  Cnild  appear  to  Jeanne 
Marie  de  JfatV/if  (a.D.  1332-1414).  When 
Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille'  was  only  eleven 
years  old,  the  Virgin  Mary,  bearing  the 
infant  Jesus  on  her  left  arm,  appeared  to 
her.  In  her  right  hand  she  carried  a 
vessel  filled  with  drops  of  the  Saviour's 
blood,  and  sprinkled  some  of  it  on  the 
young  girl,  who  from  that  moment  was 
more  vividly  alive  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  cross,  and  the  atoning  sufferings  of 
Christ.  From  that  day  Jeanne  Marie 
carried  in  her  bosom  a  crucifix  painted 
on  parchment,  which  she  often  wept 
over.— I/abbe*  Rolland,  Life  of  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille'. 

Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  several 
children  in  Pontmain  (Jan.  17,  1871). 
The  last  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
if  we  except  that  of  Ballyraggett,  m 
Ireland,  in  1881,  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  Jan.  17,  1871. 
This  case  is  recorded  at  length  by  Mgr. 
Guc'rin  in  his  Vies  des  Saintsf  vol.  i.  pp. 
444-450,  and  is  certified  by  M.  Leon 
Guiller,  secretary  of  the  bishop  of  Laval, 
who  writes  this  declaration (1)  We 
decide  "que  l'lmmaculee  Vierge  Marie, 
Mere  de  Dieu,  a  veritablcment  apparu, 
le  17  Janvier  1871,  a  Eugene  Barbedette, 
Joseph  Barbedette,  Francoise  Richer,  et 
Jeanne  Marie  Lebosse',  dans  le  haroeau 
de  Pontmain."  (2)  In  consequence  of 
this  apparition  he  says,  "  Nous  autorisons 
dans  notre  diocese  le  culte  de  la  bienheu- 
reuse  Vierge  Marie,  sous  le  titre  de  Notre 
Dame  d'Esperance  de  Pontmain.  (3) 
Nous  avons  forme*  le  dessein  d'elever  un 
sanctuaire  en  l'honneur  de  Marie  sur  le 
terrain  mime  duqucl  Elle  a  daignd  appa- 
raitre."  Mgr.  Gue'rin's  narrative  is 
"imprime'e  avec  la  permission  de  Mgr. 
rcVenue  de  Laval ; "  and  Mgr.  Guc'rin  is 
himself  "  Camdrier  de  sa  Saintetd  Leon 
XIII."  This,  therefore,  has  the  highest 
sanction  which  the  Catholic  Church  can 
give.    It  was  previously  submitted  to 


certain  "  Docteurs-Me'dicens  appeles  a 
dmettre  leur  jugement  sur  lea  circon- 
Btances."  Also  to  a  commission  "de 
thdologiens  chargee  d'e'tudier  le  fait 
precite  au  point  de  vue  de  la  the'ologie." 
It  was  demonstrated  by  them  that  the 
apparition  could  not  be  attributed  "  ni  a 
la  fraude  ou  a  l'imposture,  ni  a  une  hal- 
lucination, ni  a  un  6t&t  maladif  des 
organes  de  la  vue  chez  les  enfants,  ni  a 
unc  illusion  d'optique."  Who  were  the 
persons  who  saw  the  apparition  ?  Let  us 
see  what  the  chamberlain  says.  Eugene 
Barbedette  was  the  second  son  of  a  small 
farmer  living  in  the  village  of  Pontmain, 
in  the  diocese  of  Laval.  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  his  brother  Joseph  was 
ten.  The  other  two  were  children  from 
neighbouringcottages,  called  in  to  witness 
the  sight.  The  parents  of  the  children, 
the  pastor  of  the  village,  Sister  Vitaline, 
the  abbot  Guc'rin,  all  present,  could  see 
nothing,  nor  could  any  of  the  neighbours 
of  outlying  villages  who  flocked  to  the 
place.  Only  the  children  mentioned,  a 
sick  child,  and  a  babe  in  the  arms  of  its 
grandmother,  saw  the  apparition.  Let  us 
now  see  what  it  was  these  children  saw. 
It  was  a  bright  starlight  night,*  crisp 
and  frosty,  when  Eugene  Barbedette 
declared  he  could  see,  just  above  the  roof 
of  the  opposite  cottage,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
She  was  very  tall,  robed  in  blue,  and  her 
robe  studded  with  stars.  Her  shoes  were 
also  blue,  but  had  red  rosettes.  Her  face 
was  covered  with  a  black  veil,  which 
floated  to  her  shoulders.  A  crown  of 
gold  was  on  her  head,  but  a  red  line  was 
observed  to  run  round  the  crown,  sym- 
bolical of  the  blood  shed  by  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Beneath  her  feet 
was  a  scroll,  on  which  was  written  these 
words:  "Mais  priez,  mes  enfants,  Dicu 
vous  exaucera,  en  peu  de  temps  mon  fils 
se  loisse  toucher."  The  persons  present 
sang  a  canticle,  the  Virgin  beat  time  with 
her  hand,  and  when  the  canticle  was 
finished  the  vision  vanished  piece  by 
piece.  As  we  have  already  observed, 
only  children  saw  the  vision,  the  oldest 
being  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngest  an  infant  in  arms.  Many  men 
and  women,  from  the  abbot  and  pastor, 
the  nuns  and  parents  of  the  children,  to 
the  neighbours  all  around,  looked  in  the 
direction  indicated,  but  saw  nothing  un- 
usual. Well,  Bays  the  chamberlain  in 
concluding  his  narrative,  "  pour  se  mani- 
fester  aux  hommes,  la  Sainte  Vierge  a 
choisi  des  yeux  simples.  Semblablcs  a 
•  The  moon  wnj  full  on  the  6  th. 
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dec  eaux  troublees,  lea  amcs  pecheresses 
eoasent  mal  n*flechi  sa  celeste  image." 

This  is  oo  legend  of  antiquity,  no  story  from  books,  no 

1  in  "  "  *  * 


 ;  It  occurred  In  1871,  

by  men  of  sdsnos  and  theoloflajut,  abbots  and  nuns, 
pastors  and  people.  The  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII- 
wroto  the  narrative,  the  bishop  of  the  dtocest  was  satisfied 
with  the  evidence,  and  even  ordained  an  annual  "  eom- 
moBotatSon "  to  be  observed  to  perpetuity ;  yet,  I  sop- 
pose,  tew  Protestants  wfll  feel  satisfied,  with  an  this  array 
of  testimony,  that  any  "miraculous  vision  "  appeared  at 
Pontmeln.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  the  children  did 
not  all  see  alike ;  for  while  Bigene  and  others  spoke  of 
the  vision  as  that  of  the  Virgin,  another  ehCd.  three 
jwn  old.  called  It  .fetus,  "en  sourenlr  du  beau  portrait 
que  sa  mere  hd  arait  fait  du  dirin  Enfant"  Whether  a 
tsct  or  not  matsers  little ;  the  narrative  so  attested  and 
so  related  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  "mode  of 
thought"  so  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages  has  not  yet 
died  out,  and  that  is  all  this  book  Is  concerned  with. 

The  Virgin  Mary  espouses  St.  Robert 
of  Champagne  be/ore  he  was  bom  (a.d. 
1017).  St.  Robert  of  Champagne  was 
the  founder  of  Molesmes  and  of  Cfteaux. 
The  Virgin  Mary,  a  little  before  his 
birth,  appeared  to  his  mother  Ermen- 
garde,  and  presented  her  with  a  gold 
ring,  saying,  **  I  wish  the  son  which  yon 
now  carry  in  yonr  womb  to  be  betrothed 
to  me,  with  this  ring,  as  my  spouse." 
Hence  St.  Robert  was  always  called  the 
"  Spouse  of  Mary."  (See  St.  Hermann.) 
—Guy  de  Molesmes,  Life  of  St.  Robert 
(also  Acta  Sanctorum  by  the  Bollandists, 
April  29). 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Henry 
Buzo  (a.d.  1865).  One  morning,  as  St. 
Henry  Suzo  was  singing  Maria,  stella 
maris,  the  Virgin  Mary  came  to  him  and 
said,  "  The  more  you  love  me  on  earth, 
the  more  I  shall  love  you  in  heaven  ;  and 
the  more  your  heart  is  joined  to  mine,  the 
more  unitedly  shall  you  reign  with  me 
in  the  kingdom  of  ray  Son." 

In  the  time  of  the  carnival,  angels 
descended  into  his  cell,  singing,  "  Surge, 
illuminare,  Jerusalem,  quia  venit  lumen 
tuum,  et  gloria  Domini  super  te  orta 
est."— -Pustet  of  Ratisbonne,  The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Henry  Suzo,  surnamed 
"  Amandus." 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Veronica, 
at  Milan  (a.d.  1497).  Veronica  wished 
greatlv  to  become  a  nun,  but  was  dis- 
qualified because  she  was  unable  to  read. 
To  remedy  this  obstacle,  she  toiled  in  her 
peasant's  hut  long  into  the  night  over 
her  alphabet  and  spelling ;  but  found  her 
labour  great,  and  her  progress  extremel  v 
slow.  One  night,  when  quite  disheartened, 
the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  before  her. 
She  was  arrayed  in  dazzling  blue,  the 
colour  of  a  summer  sky,  **  My  child," 
she  said,  "trouble  not  yourself  with 
scholarship.  The  disciples  of  Christ  are 
not  the  great  scholars,  but  the  humble 


minded :  not  those  who  know  most,  but 
those  wno  believe  most.  Know,  child, 
that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are 
called,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  God's 
presence.  Let  me  give  you  three  words, 
and  ponder  them  in  your  heart — Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
charity."  So  saying,  the  holy  mother 
vanished  from  sight,  and  Veronica,  not 
long  after,  was  admitted  a  sister  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Martha,  in  Milan. — Isidore 
of  Isolani,  Life  of  St.  Veronica  of  Milan 
(1518). 

The  Virgin  Mary  takes  St.  Hermann  for 
her  spouse,  and  gives  him  the  name  "Joseph'1 
(a.d.  1230).  One  night,  while  St.  Her- 
mann was  in  prayer,  the  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  him,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
altar.  She  was  accompanied  by  two 
angels  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and,  call- 
ing to  St.  Hermann  to  approach,  she  vowed 
at  the  altar  to  take  him  for  her  spouse. 
While  on  earth,  he  was  to  represent  J oseph, 
the  spouse  which  she  had  on  earth ;  and 
in  heaven,  he  was  to  reign  with  her  as 
her  eoual.  St.  Hermann  modestly  resisted, 
but  tne  two  angels  assured  him  that  such 
was  the  will  of  God,  and  that  he  must  no 
longer  resist  the  high  honour  of  accepting 
the  name  of  "  Joseph  the  spouse  of  Mary." 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  submit,  and 
was  ever  after  so  called.  Even  his 
biographers  from  this  point  of  his  life 
calf  him  "Joseph  the  spouse  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  the  Bong  of  kings." — Life 
of  St.  Hermann  of  Steinfeld  (Bollandists), 
April  7. 

Mgr.  Godrin,  referring  to  this  espousal  In  his  Tie*  d cs 
Balntt,  vol.  lv.  p.  270,  says,  "  Une  si  admirable  preroga- 
tive, que  nous  ne  trouvons  point  avoir  eteaccord*e  4 
d'autra  saints,  lul  procura,"  etc  The  chamberlain  perhaps 
forgot  St.  Robert.  WbUe  be  was  stUI  in  the  womb  the 
Virgin  said  to  his  mother,  "  Volo  fillum  quem  gesfas  In 


utero  ex  Jsto  mlhl  annulo  desponsari"  [Vita  i.)  (I  wish  to 
take  for  my  spouse  the  son  about  to  b 
the  espousal  ring). 


>  be  born,  and  here  is 


The  Virain  Mary  lifts  young  Hermann 
into  the  gallery  of  Cologne  cathedral  (a.d. 
1230).  One  day  when  Hermann,  still  a 
boy,  entered  Cologne  cathedral,  he  saw  in 
the  gallery  which  runs  between  the  choir 
and  the  nave,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  four 
evangelists,  and  the  infant  Jesus,  con- 
versing together  in  a  most  charming 

Soup.  He  longed  to  join  them,  but 
ere  was  no  ladder,  and  the  gallery  was 
locked.  Presently  the  Virgin  said  to  him, 
"  Hermann,  come  up  hither !  "  He  tried 
to  do  so,  but  was  unable  ;  whereupon  the 
divine  mother,  stretching  out  her  hand, 
lifted  him  into  the  gallery,  and  set  him 
next  to  her  Son.  Here  he  hod  the  honour 
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of  passing  several  hours  in  this  divine 
society, which  filled  his  soul  with  grace 
and  sweetness.  That  this  was  not  a  dream 
or  vision,  but  an  actual  and  material  fact, 
is  manifest  by  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  nail  in  the  balustrade.  At  night 
the  Virgin  lifted  the  bov  down  again,  and 
he  returned  home  to  his  parents. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  7. 

The  Virgin  Mary  places  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  arms  of  St,  Catherine  of  Bologna 
(a.d.  1413-1463).  The  Saviour  and  His 
mother  often  appeared  to  St.  Catherine  of 
Bologna,  and  manifested  towards  her  the 
most  tender  affection.  One  day  the  Virgin 

S laced  in  the  arms  of  the  saint  the  infant 
esus.  The  sisters  of  the  convent  knew 
that  God  had  vouchsafed  to  St.  Catherine 
this  favour,  by  her  countenance,  and  the 
sweet  odour  which  issued  from  her.  She 
was  also  favoured  by  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity,  who  explained  to  her  this 
august  mystery. — Paleotti  (of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Bologna. 

The  Virgin  Mary  places  the  infant  Cfm'st 
in  the  arms  of  St.  Coletta  (a.d.  1380-1447). 
To  recompense  St.  Coletta  for  her  tender 
devotion  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Mary  placed  between  her  arms 
the  body  of  Jesus,  all  bloody,  as  if  just 
taken  from  the  cross.  From  this  moment 
she  daily  felt  at  midday  the  pangs  of 
Calvary.  (See  St.  Cajetan,  p.  25.)— 
Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  March,  p.  553. 

Father  Ignatius,  in  hit  ITUtoirt  4e$  MmXeurtJCA  bUrUle, 
p.  814.  fires  an  engraved  tablet  from  the  church  of  Si 
Giles.  Abbeville,  with  the  following  Inscription  :— 

Sta.  Colette.  Vlerge, 
Prlant  la  Tres-ealnte  Mere  de  Dieu  d'lntereeder  pour 
Lei  Pecbeurs  envers  ion  File, 
Kilo  Iut  apparut  tenant  eon  pedt  enfant  Jdou 

Tout  aanglant  dsns  un  plat,  et  hijr  dlt : 
Comment  prteral-Je,  mon  IDs,  pour  ceux  qui  te 
De  mem  brent  par  lean  offences, 

Tlie  Virgin  Mary  places  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  arms  of  St.  Hermann  (a.d.  1230). 
The  Virgin  Mary,  having  taken  St.  Her- 
mann for  her  spouse,  and  changed  his  name 
to  Joseph  (p.  27),  enacted  with  him  the 
early  scene  of  Christ's  childhood,  to  give 
reality  to  this  espousal.  Thus,  as  Joseph 
her  real  spouse  nursed  the  child  Jesus,  the 
Virgin  gave  to  Hermann  the  infant  Jesus 
to  nurse.  As  Joseph  carried  the  infant 
Jesus  into  Egypt,  the  Virgin  gave  the 
infant  Jesus  for  Hermann,  her  second 
spouse,  to  carry.  The  biographer  says, 
"We  find  no  other  saint  enjoyed  the 
prerogative  of  being  the  accepted  spouse 
of  the  Mother  of  God."— Life  of  St.  Her- 
mann of  Stemfeld  (Bollandists),  April  7, 


The  souls  of  the  dead  appear  to  Henry 
Suzo  (a.d.  1365).  The  souls  of  the  dead 
used  to  come  to  Henry  Suzo  in  the  form 
of  angels,  and  talk  to  him  about  heaven 
and  hell.  Amongst  others,  the  soul  of 
Eckard  visited  him,  and  told  him,  saying, 
41 1  am  in  heaven,  in  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory,  being  transformed  to  the 
likeness  of  God  Himself."  Henry  asked 
him  what  state  on  earth  should  be  culti- 
vated in  order  to  arrive  at  such  blessed- 
ness. The  soul  of  Eckard  replied,  "  Re- 
nounce self,  and  confide  blindly  on  God. 
Count  everything  that  happens  as  sent 
by  God,  and  nothing  as  sent  from  man, 
except  as  the  messenger  of  God.  Be 
patient,  be  loving  even,  to  those  who 
spitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. 
Iry  to  "be  perfect,  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect."  Henry  asked  another 
soul  what  state  on  earth  is  the  most 
lamentable,  and  it  answered,  "To  be 
abandoned  by  God,  and  to  live  to  please 
one's  self  rather  than  to  please  God." — 
Pustet  of  Ratisbonne,  The  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Henry  Suzo,  surnamed  "Amandus." 

The  above  Instances  are  not  a  hundredth  part  of  those  I 
have  met  with  in  my  reading,  but  with  those  inserted  In 
pt.  ill.  will  imply  suffice  to  show  the  prevalency  of  thb 
especial  hallucination ;  for  I  suppose  no  one  who  reads 
this  book  will  consider  these  apparitions  to  be  objective 
and  not  subjective. 

There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  seers  of  the  apparitions 
set  down  In  this  group  actually  saw  what  they  described, 
as  a  traveller  actually  tees  a  lake  In  a  desert  when  he  looks 
only  on  a  mirage.  It  Is  not  the  sight  that  is  deceived  In 
these  cases ;  the  whole  fault  lies  In  the  Judgment  or  mental 
Inferences,  which  do  not  take  Into  account  all  the  facta 
Involved.  A  right  Judgment  which  takes  In  the  whole 
ease  forms  a  realistic  Inference,  but  a  faulty  judgment 
which  has  not  exhaustively  sifted  the  subject  forms  a 
delusive  Inference.  The  traveller  who  sees  a  lake  In  a 
mirage,  and  the  saint  who  sees  the  apparition  of  Chrbt, 
the  Virgin,  or  some  saint,  honestly  sees  the  phenomena, 
but  bis  mental  Inferences  are  incorrect,  because  they  do 
not  take  into  account  all  the  facts  in  vol  rod.  Let  the 
traveller  tell  lib  vision  to  a  natural  philosopher,  and  the 
seers  of  apparitions  tell  their  visions  to  a  medical  man, 
and  the  former  would  instantly  be  told  his  lake  was  a 
mirage,  and  the  latter  would  be  told  their  apparitions 
were  abnormal  functional  action  arising  from  diseased 
action. 

Mr.  Green,  in  hb  Eittorp  o/<*e  English  People,  speak* 
ing  of  8C  Dunstan,  says,  "A  traveller  coming  In  hb  white 
mantle  over  the  htlb  to  tend  Outhbert,  who  had  injured 
lib  knee,  seemed  to  the  lad  to  be  an  angeL  The  boy's 
shepherd  life  carried  him  to  the  bleak  uplands,  and  here 
meteors  plunging  Into  the  night  became  to  him  companies 
of  sag  ©lie  spirits  carrying  the  soul  of  Aldan  to  heaven  " 
InTSt,  15). 

Apparitions  to  give  Directions 
about  their  Dead  Bodies. 

The  ghost  of  Patroclos  appears  to 
Achilles,  to  request  that  his  body  may  be 
buried.  Patroclos  was  killed  in'  battle  by 
Euphorbus  and  Hector.  At  night,  while 
Achilles  slept,  the  ghost  of  his  friend 
came  to  him  and  said,  "What!  can  yon 
sleep,  while  your  best  friend  lies  in  death 
uncared  for?  Haste,  and  give  me  burial, 
that  I  may  pass  the  gates  of  Jludes, 
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Thou  art  thyself  about  to  die  under  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  refuse  not  my  last 
request.  Bury  not  my  bones  apart  from 
thine,  but  let  us  both  be  laid  in  one  com- 
mon tomb."  To  this  Achilles  answered, 
"I  will  perform  minutely  all  thou  hast 
enjoined.  Then,  trying  to  embrace  his 
friend,  the  ghost  slipped  from  his  touch, 
and  vanished  out  of  sight. — Homer,  Mad, 
bk.  xjxiii.  vers.  65,  etc. 

wtestaafes  tha  extraordinary  can  taken  by 
•  to  bury  the  dead,  to  collect  the  bones  and  athes 
i  for  Interment,  and  the  frequent  apparitions  of 
nd  to  secure  for  themselves  the  honour  due  to 
their  dead  bodies,  are  matters  of  wonderment:  bat  with 
(Beam]  CnthoBes  *  the  burial  of  the  dead  "  b  the  highest 
—1  work  of  merer"  (ate  Intra),  and  this  win  folly 
far  the  numerous  miraculous  appearances  in 
»  of  this  dogma.   In  Egypt  not  to  be  buried  was 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  on  the  burial  of 
I  body  as  eeseatlal  to  its  happiness  la  the  world  of 


John  the  Baptist  reveals  the  place  where 
his  head  teas  buried.  St.  Jerome  tells  m 
that  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
buried  the  headless  body  in  Sebaste,  in 
Samaria,  between  Elias  and  Abdias.  He 
adds  that  many  miracles  testified  how 
highly  God  honoured  the  great  forerunner 
of  the  gospel,  for  many  who  were  sick 
were  cured  by  the  sacred  relic,  and  many 
who  were  possessed  were  exorcised  by  it. 

Buffinus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
informs  us  that  Julian  the  Apostate,  being 
annoyed  bv  these  constant  miracles,  had 
the  body  disinterred  and  burnt  to  ashes ; 
but  that  certain  Christians  secreted  some 
of  the  bones,  and  sent  them  to  Philip, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  ^Philip  Bent 
them  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

This  is  repeated  in  the  Tripartite  His- 
fory. 

The  same  historian  (Ruffinus)  tells  us 
that  Herodias  buried  the  head  of  the 
Baptist  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  and  there 
it  remained  hidden,  till  John  the  Baptist 
himself  told  some  religious  men  where  to 
find  it.  These  men  went  to  the  place 
indicated,  and  found  the  decapitated  head 
wrapped  in  the  same  garment  of  camel's 
hair  which  the  prophet  was  accustomed 
to  wear  in  the  wilderness. 

amaoB  Mcte*hrastas  and  many  others  repeat  this  story, 
bet  sjosm  tail  as  how  the  camel-hair  garment  got  there, 
ftcssnet  be  eoppoeed  that  It  was  put  on  the  charger 
^  hand  was  banded  to  Salome,  nor  can  it  be 
i  that  Herodias  sent  tor  it  out  of  any  reference  or 
■* — ►  regard  for  tt.  — —  — 


The  ghost  of  St.  Angelas  gives  directions 
ahowt  kis  funeral  to  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo  (a.d.  1226).  St.  Angelus  was 
murdered  by  some  assassins  of  count 


Berenger  at  Alicata,  in  Sicily,  May  5,  a.d. 
1225,  and  his  ghost  appeared  the  same 
day  to  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  gone  to  heaven, 
and  requesting  him  to  see  that  his  dead 
body  was  properly  interred  in  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  murdered.  The  arch- 
bishop complied  with  this  request,  and 
made  a  funeral  for  the  martyr  consistent 
with  his  saintly  reputation.— Mgr.  Guenn, 
1880)^*  i&,'n*a>  vo1,  v*  P*  344  (7fcn  edit» 
St.  Eleutherius  appears  to  St.  Thecla  to 
give  directions  about  his  relics  (ninth  cen- 
tury). One  nightSt.  Theclasaw  a  venerable 
old  man  come  to  her;  he  was  of  majestic 
port  and  great  gravity.   His  hair  was 

Suite  grey,  and  his  clothing  shone  like 
tic  sun.  It  was  St.  Eleutherius,  bishop 
of  Tournai  three  centuries  ago.  Calling 
St.  Thecla  by  her  name,  he  bade  her  call 
on  Heidilon,  the  then  bishop,  and  tell 
him  to  go  to  Blandain,  and  take  his 
relics  from  the  grave,  which  he  would  find 
close  by  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  The 
aged  Thecla,  thinking  this  vision  might 
be  only  a  dream,  prayed  that  God  would 
make  known  to  her  His  will  on  the  sub- 
ject. St.  Eleutherius  appeared  to  her  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  when,  no  longer 
doubting  the  mission,  she  went  to  the 
bishop  of  Tournai,  and  told  him  what 
had  passed.  Heidilon  received  the  com- 
munication with  great  joy,  made  it 
known  to  his  principal  clergy,  and 
appointed  a  day  to  carry  out  the  saint's 
request.  Having  called  together  many  pre- 
lates, abbots,  and  other  clergymen,  they 
went  in  grand  procession  to  Blandain,  and 
raised  from  the  earth  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  bishop  of  Tournai,  according  to 
his  bidding.  Many  miracles  solemnized 
the  event :  amongst  others,  the  venerable 
Thecla,  whose  sight  was  dim  with  age, 
recovered  the  quick  vision  of  her  younger 
days.— L'abbe'  Destombes,  Vie  des  Samts 
de  Cambria  et  cT  Arras. 

St.  Fructuosus  appears  to  his  brethren 
to  command  them  to  restore  his  ashes.  St. 
Fructuosus,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  in 
8pain,  after  his  martyrdom  appeared  to 
his  brethren,  and  requested  them  to 
restore  his  ashes,  which  they  had  taken 
away  as  relics,  that  all  might  be  laid  in 
one  place.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Jan.  21). 

Gamaliel  tells  Lucian  the  monk  where 
to  find  the  body  of  St.  Stephen  and  others 
(a.d.  415).  In  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church,  Aug.  3  is  dedicated  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr,  415  years  after  he  was 
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stoned  to  death.  It  cannot  but  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  these  bones  were 
identified,  and  as  such  high  authorities 
as  St.  Augustine,  Orosius,  and  a  dozen 
others  vouch  for  the  troth  of  the  follow- 
ing "facts,"  the  mouth  of  gainsay  ere 
must  be  stopped.  The  subjoined  account 
is  epitomized  from  the  Rev.  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
183-186. 

The  place  of  the  burial  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  first  Christian  martyr,  was  wnolly 
unknown  till  the  year  a.d.  415,  when  it 
was  revealed  to  a  priest  named  Lucian, 
"while  sleeping  in  nis  bed  in  the  baptis- 
tery of  Capnargamala,  in  the  diocese  of 
Jerusalem/' 

On  Dec.  8,  a.d.  415,  at  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  Lucian  saw  a  tall,  comely 
old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and 
a  gold  wand  in  his  hand.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  white  robe  edged  with  gold,  and 
thickly  covered  with  crosses.  This  ve- 
nerable apparition  having  informed  the 
monk  that  he  was  Gamaliel,  who  had 
instructed  Paul  the  apostle  in  the  law. 
bade  him  go  without  delay,  and  tell 
bishop  John  to  open  certain  graves  in  the 
vicinity,  and  he  would  find  the  relics  of 
Stephen  the  first  martyr,  Nicodemus  who 
came  to  Jesus  by  night,  himself,  and  his 
younger  son  Abibas. 

As  Lucian  did  not  obey  the  order,  the 
ghost  repeated  its  visits  on  the  two 
succeeding  Fridays;  and  Lucian,  no 
longer  in  doubt,  went  to  the  bishop  and 
revealed  to  him  the  vision.  The  bishop 
ordered  search  to  be  made  amongst  a 
heap  of  stones  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
a  monk  named  Migetius  said  the 
"tombs"  were  at  Dcbatalia,  and  were 
those  of  an  old  man,  a  young  man,  and 
two  others.  Thither,  therefore,  the 
searchers  went,  and  found  the  four 
bodies,  as  Migctius  had  said.  The  four 
bodies  were  deposited  in  four  coffins,  and 
the  names  on  the  coffins  were  Chelikl, 
Nasuam,  Appan,  and  Dardan.  There 
could  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  these 
names  stood  for  "  Stephen,  Nicodemus, 
Abibas,  and  Gamaliel.  True,  they  are 
not  much  alike,  but  that  is  of  small 
moment ;  there  were  the  four  bodies,  and 
they  must  be  the  four  which  the  vision 
spoke  to  Lucian  about  in  the  baptistery. 

The  bishop  John  had  brought  with  him 
two  other  prelates,  and  on  opening  the 
coffin  of  Cheliel  the  "  odour  of  sanctity" 
was  quite  perceptible ;  and  the  identity  of 
Cheliel  with  Stephen  was  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  number  of  miracles 

\ 


Eerformed  by  contact  with  the  bod}'.  So 
ucian  and  the  three  bishops  were  fully 
satisfied,  and  as  they  lived  only  415  years 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  it  is  manfestly 
unreasonable  for  persons  living  1500 
years  later  to  doubt  such  respectable 
authority. 

But  to  continue.  Bishop  John  claimed 
ChelieTs  relics  for  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  three  other  coffins  were 
left  at  Caphargamala.  Now  occurred 
another  miracle  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.  "When  Cheliel's  (•>.  Stephen's) 
relics  were  taken  from  the  "  place  of  the 
four  tombs  "  to  Zion  Church,  at  Jerusalem, 
"  a  heavy  rain  fell."  This  extraordinary 
"miracle"  removed  every  vestige  of 
doubt. 

Butler  tells  us  that  this  account  is 

{fiven  by  Lucian  himself ;  that  Lucian's 
ettcr  was  translated  into  Spanish  by 
Avitus,  a  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  and  was 
attested  by  Chrysippus,  a  priest  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  two  chroniclers  Idatius  and 
Marcellinus,  Basil  bishop  of  Seleucia, 
St.  Augustine  in  his  City  of  God,  and 
many  others.  The  discovery  was  made 
Dec.  8,  a.d.  415,  and  therefore  "the 
Invention  of  St.  Stephen"  is  held  on 
Aug.  8.  They  must  be  hard  indeed  to 
convince  who  doubt  such  a  logical 
sequence  of  evidence  as  this. 

Tb«  whole  tale  ocean  alto  In  Klnesman's  JUees  of  Ik* 
Sainu  (1623),  where  the  "letter"  of  Lucian  la  glren  in 
txtenso.  The  name*  to  the  letter  ere  thoee  mentioned 
•bora,  and,  to  reroore  all  doubt,  Klnesman's  narraUve  is 
•Touched  by  John  Fiord,  pp.  M0-M4. 

Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel  are  respectable  names,  but  no 
care  seems  to  bare  been  bestowed  upon  their  relics. 
There  was  something  ungrateful  In  this  neglect,  seeing  it 
was  Gamaliel  who  rercaled  the  locality  of  the  relics, 
although  It  roust  be  confessed  he  was  not  quite  exact ;  and 
had  It  not  been  for  the  monk  Mlgetlus  the  bodies  would 
not  hare  been  found.  Probably  In  these  discreditable 
days  some  may  be  found  who  think  MlgeUus  should  hare 
been  asked  il  be  knew  anything  about  "the  rUton." 

St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  directs  that  a  neio 
tomb  be  made  for  him  (a.d.  507).  St. 
Hilary  was  deposited  at  death  in  a  marble 
sepulchre  between  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
outside  the  city  walls  of  Poitiers.  This 
was  a.d.  867.  In  the  fifth  century  this 
church  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  and  the  sepulchre  of 
St.  Hilary  was  lost  amidst  the  ruins.  In 
507  a  ball  of  fire  was  observed  to  rise 
from  the  debris  and  move  towards 
Clovis,  who  was  encamped  hard  by.  No 
further  notice  was  then  taken  of  the 
"  meteor,"  for  next  morning  was  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Vougle.  Not  long 
after  the  battle  St,  Hilary  appeared  to 
the  abbot  Fridolin,  the  head  of  a  monas- 
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tcry  close  by  Poitiers,  told  him  where  his 
body  was  lying,  and  directed  him  to 
boild  a  new  tomb  for  it,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Gorifl  and  the  bishop  of  Poitiers. 
The  abbot  obeyed,  and  when  the  tomb 
was  ready,  a  grand  ceremony  was 
arranged  for  the  interment.  The  body 
had  been  6ooght  out  previously  and  laid 
for  the  nonce  in  the  crypt  of  the  new 
church,  but  on  the  day  appointed  the 
crypt  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and 
filled  with  a  most  delightful  odour,  and 
lo !  the  dead  body  raised  itself,  and  was 
carried  "no  doubt  by  invisible  angels," 
and  laid  in  the  new  tomb.— Pierre 
Damien,  Sermon  on  St.  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers. 

St.  Januarius  tells  his  disciples  to  hunt 

Sp  his  missing  finger  (a.d.  805).  When 
L  Januarius  was  executed,  one  of  his 
fingers  was  cut  off;  and  while  the 
Christians  were  burring  the  body,  his 
ghost  appeared  to  them,  and  told  them 
to  go  in  search  of  the  missing  finger. 
By  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they 
found  it,  and  buried  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  body. — Edward  Kinesman,  Lives  of 
the  Scants,  Sept.  19,  p.  742  (1623). 

£5f.  Longinus  gives  instructions  to  a  poor 
blind  tcoman  about  his  head  (first  century). 
Looginns,  the  Roman  6oldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  Jesus  with  his  spear,  after- 
wards became  a  disciple,  and  was  beheaded 
in  Jerusalem.  The  decapitated  head  was 
taken  to  Pilate,  and  Pilate  had  it  exposed 
over  the  (rates  of  the  city,  after  which  it 
was  cast  into  a  sewer.  Now,  there  lived 
at  the  time  in  Cappadocia,  a  poor  old 
blind  woman  who  had  an  only  son,  and 
this  son  led  her  by  the  hand  to  Jerusalem, 
under  the  hope  that  she  might  there  re- 
cover her  sight ;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
set  foot  in  the  holy  city  than  her  son  died. 
She  now  saw  in  a  vision  Longinus  come 
to  her.  He  commanded  her  to  go  in 
search  of  his  head,  which  was  covered 
with  silt,  and  told  her  the  moment  she 
touched  it  she  would  recover  her  sight  and 
sea  her  son.  Encouraged  by  this  vision, 
she  started  on  her  search,  found  the  head 
in  a  public  sewer,  and  recovered  her  sight. 
The  night  following,  Longinus  appeared 
to  her  again,  and  showing  to  her  her  son 
m  glory,  said  to  her,  "  Weep  not  for  one 
m  J&oxy ;  but  now  take  my  head  and  place 
it  m  a  coffin  with  your  son.  and  cease  not 
tp  poise  God  in  His  saints.  So  the  woman 
toned  the  head  and  body  of  her  son  to- 
fitter  in  the  village  of  Sardial,  where 
■Wain nil  was  born. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(SftSandists),  March  15.    (This  is  the 
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subject  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
first  figure  of  the  Greek  Menology.) 

St.  Lucian  the  Syrian  tells  Olycerius 
whore  to  find  his  body  (a.d.  312).  St. 
Lucian  was  cruelly  martyred  by  the 
EnipororMaximinus.  After  death,  aheavy 
stone  was  tied  to  the  right  hand*  and  the 
body  tossed  into  the  sea.  Fourteen  days 
later  the  ghost  of  St.  Lucian  appeared  to 
Glycerius,  and  told  him,  if  he  went  to 
such  and  such  a  place,  he  would  find  the 
martyred  body.  Glycerius  went  with 
several  companions  to  the  place  indicated, 
and  there  found  a  dolphin  bringing  the 
dead  body  on  its  back.  The  dolphin 
landed  it  safely  and  then  died.  This 
"  fact"  is  mentioned  in  the  hymn  of  St. 
Lucian,  at  one  time  sung  by  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church  on  Jan.  7,  St.  Lucian'a 
Day.   Two  of  the  lines  run  thus— 

A  dolphin  brought  to  land  the  treaauro, 
And  died  from  1U  excess  of  pleasure.. 

No  corruption  had  passed  on  the  body, 
though  it  had  been  mutilated  by  torture, 
and  afterwards  tossed  about  in  the  deep 
sea  for  fourteen  days;  but  the  right  hand 
had  been  wrenched  off  by  the  weight  of 
the  stone  attached  to  it.  This  relic  was, 
however,  given  up  by  the  sea  a  few  days 
later,  and  being  laid  near  the  corpse  be- 
came miraculously  united  to  it,  so  that 
the  entire  body,  safe  and  sound,  was 
restored  to  the  disciples.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  on  her  return  from 
Jerusalem,  built  a  city  on  the  spot  of 
sepulture,  and  called  it  Helenopolis.  The 
place  was  previously  called  Drepon. — 
Bollondus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  7. 

St.  Maura  and  St.  Britta  give  directions 
about  their  dead  bodies.  One  day  a  man 
observed  a  strange  light  burning  on  a 
spot  where  popular  tradition  gave  out  that 
two  virgins  were  buried.  On  approaching 
the  light,  it  was  found  to  proceed  from 
a  wax  candle  of  marvellous  whiteness. 
After  standing  in  admiration  at  the  phe- 
nomenon for  some  time,  the  man  went  and 
spoke  of  it  to  others.  Soon  afterwards 
two  ghosts  appeared  to  him.  They  were 
two  virgins,  who  told  him  they  were 
buried  in  the  very  spot  where  he  had  seen 
the  candle  burning,  bade  him  clear  away 
the  brambles  and  nettles  therefrom,  and 
afford  their  bodies  a  decent  burial.  The 
man  went  about  his  business  next  day, 
and  thought  no  more  of  the  apparition ; 
but  when  night  came  on  the  two  ghosts 
appeared  to  him  again,  and  told  him  be 
should  certainly  die  before  the  year  was 
out,  unless  he  obeyed  their  behests. 
Greatly  alarmed  at  this  threat,  the  man 
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chopped  away  the  brambles  from  the  spot, 
and,  having  dug  a  few  feet  in  depth,  found 
two  grave*  on  which  were  great  drops  of 
perfumed  wax.  He  cleared  the  graves, 
and  built  a  little  oratory  over  them.  When 
his  oratory  was  finished,  he  asked  Euphra- 
sia bishop  of  Tours  to  come  and  conse- 
crate it,  but  the  bishop  wrote  word  back, 
"lam  very  aged,  and  as  the  weather  is 
cold  and  stormy  I  dare  not  venture  out." 
At  night,  the  two  virgins  appeared  to 
Euphrasius,  and  said  to  him,  "  Bishop, 
wherein  have  we  offended  you,  that  you 
refuse  to  consecrate  the  oratory  raised 
over  our  bodies  ?  Go,  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  perform  the  service  required  of  you." 
Next  day  the  bishop  started  on  his  mission. 
The  rain  ceased,  the  sun  shone  bright, 
the  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  bishop 
enjoyed  his  trip.  He  often  spoke  about 
the  two  ghosts,  and  used  to  say  one  was 
large  and  the  other  small,  both  were 
whiter  than  snow,  and  they  told  him  their 
names  were  Maura  and  Britta.  They  are 
still  venerated  in  Tours,  and  their  fete  is 
held  annually  on  Jan.  28.  The  place  where 
this  occurred  was  then  called  Arciacum, 
but  is  now  called  Sainte  Maure. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78, 79. 

St.  Sebastian  gives  directions  to  a  certain 
dame  to  bury  his  body  in  the  catacombs. 
(a.d.  288).  The  emperor  Diocletian 
ordered  St.  Sebastian  to  be  beaten  to 
death  in  the  Roman  hippodrome;  and 
that  his  body  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  he  commanded 
it  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  sewer. 
But  St.  Sebastian's  apparition  appeared 
to  a  holy  dame,  and  told  her  that  his 
body  was  not  washed  away,  seeing  it  was 
caught  on  a  hook.  He  then  directed  her 
to  rescue  it,  and  bury  it  in  the  catacombs, 
near  the  entrance,  at  the  feet  of  the  two 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
dame  did  as  the  ghost  enjoined  her,  and 
continued  thirty  days  in  prayers  for  the 
dead,  after  her  work  was  done.— The 
abbot  Corblct,  Hagiography  of  Amiens. 

St.  Vincent  informs  a  widow  where  to 
find  his  body.  St.  Vincent  was  martyred 
a.d.  808.  His  relics  are  preserved  in 
Lisbon  to  this  day,  and  his  "  bloody 
stole  "  is  still  exhibited  in  the  church  of 
St.  Vincent,  in  Paris.  It  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  trace  out  these  valued 
relics,  especially  as  each  adventure  is  set 
down  with  most  marvellous  minuteness, 
by  [Roman!  Catholic  writers  of  undoubted 
repute.  Well,  we  are  told  that  after 
great  tortures  the  saint  was  removed  by 
Dacian,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Spain, 


from  his  bed  of  torture  to  a  soft  pallet, 
on  which  he  died.  This  was  not  done  in 
mercy  to  the  victim,  but  with  a  view  of 
prolonging  his  slow  martyrdom ;  and 
Dacian,  angry  that  his  victim  had  escaped 
his  grasp,  had  the  dead  body  thrown 
"into  a  stinking  ditch  full  of  the  off- 
scouring  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the 
gates."  Here  it  was  left  unburied  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  and  birds  of 
preyj  but  God  sent  a  raven  to  watch 
over  it,  and  this  raven  kept  off  the  wolves 
and  all  other  creatures  that  attempted  to 
molest  it.  Dacian,  being  told  of  this 
extraordinary  "  fact,"  had  the  body 
wrapped  in  an  ox-hide,  heavily  weighted 
with  stones,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  Eu- 
morfius  was  employed  to  execute  this 
order,  and  he  carried  the  body  several 
furlongs  from  shore,  before  he  cast  it 
overboard ;  when,  however,  he  reached 
land,  there  was  the  body  safe  enough, 
lying  on  the  sands.  Metaphrastes  tells 
us  that  the  sea,  more  merciful  than  man, 
rolled  sand  over  the  body  and  buried  it. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  ghost  of  the 
saint  appeared  to  a  widow,  and  told  her 
where  he  was  buried ;  so  the  widow  went 
to  the  spot  indicated,  found  the  bod}', 
and  carried  it  to  Valencia.  Here  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  saint  was  built,  and  the 
body  magnificently  enshrined.  In  718, 
the  Saracens  destroyed  the  city,  and 
Habbaragman,  king  of  Cordova,  ordered 
the  relics  to  be  burnt ;  but  somehow  the 
body  of  the  saint  escaped,  and  was  carried 
to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  those  who 
carried  it  thither  intended  to  form  a  colony. 
Hero  they  built  a  little  chapel,  and  in- 
terred the  body  in  a  hole  under  the  chapel 
floor.  In  the  reign  of  Alonso  Henriquez 
of  Portugal,  a.d.  1139,  four  kings  made 
war  on  Portugal,  and  Alonso,  having 
defeated  them,  adopted  "the  quoin  for 
his  device."  In  this  battle  of  the  four 
kings,  some  Christian  slaves  were  taken 
prisoners  of  war,  amongst  whom  were 
some  from  the  Cape  St.  Vincent,  who 
told  the  king  about  the  saint's  body; 
so  Alonso  sent  a  ship  to  the  cape  to 
fetch  it  away.  It  was  brought  safely  to 
Portugal,  and  in  1147  deposited  in  the 
great  church  at  Lisbon. 

Here  we  have  the  utmost  minuteness  of 
dates  and  names,  although,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  adventures  are  most  roman- 
tic. The  body  was  cast  into  the  city  stew 
and  guarded  by  a  raven ;  it  was  then 
carried  several  furlongs  from  shore  and 
cast  into  the  deep  sea,  being  first  sewed 
in  a  sack  and  well  weighted  with  stones  ; 
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being  drifted  ashore  it  was  buried  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  in  the  tend  of  the  sea- 
shore, St.  Vincent's  ghost  told  e  respect- 
able widow  where  to  find  the  body,  and 
the  widow  carried  it  to  Valencia.  Some 
four  hundred  years  afterwards  Valencia 
ru  taken  by  the  Moors,  who  burnt  all  the 
Christian  relics ;  but  the  body  of  St.  Vin- 
cent escaped,  and  was  carried  by  some 
refugees  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  where  it 
was  buried  beneath  a  chapel.  Another 
period  of  four  hundred  years  rolled  by, 
when  Alonso  Henriqnez,  being  told  of 
the  body  by  some  prisoners  of  war,  removed 
it  to  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  are  satisfied 
that  the  body  they  have  is  that  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, who  died  in  803,  and  Jan.  22  is  set 

Surtin  honour  of  this  wonderful  saint. — 
ward  Kineaman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
&m**,pp.  76-83. 

Raamtn  teDs  m  hk  authorities  are  St  Isidore,  Pre- 
jHM>>  Beds,  «od  Metaphreatsa ;  but  many  others  hare 
written  the  Hfo  of  tub  favourite  saint  Alban  Butler  adds 
"that  thia  account  of  8c  Vincent  Is  recorded  by  onezcep- 
fianaMe  voucher*  In  BoJlendu*.  p.  406:  and  that  Thomas 
ab  lacsnntioas,  in  bis  MeeUtiaMteal  history  (1700).  has 
a  !*□  and  particular  account  of  the  whole."  This  history 
k  eoatpanttrelj  modern,  bat  Mgr.  CMrtn,  In  his  Has 
dat  Sntats  (7th  edit.  1SSM.  Is  stttl  more  near  oar  own  times, 
snrf  be  repeats  the  seme  (voLLn.KK.  etc.).  If  great  names, 
adnata  data*,  and  historic  facts  suffice,  I  know  no  tola 
better  fovtiftcd  than  this  of  8c  Vincent. 

The  following;  authors  have  written  the 
praises  of  St  Vincent: — St.  Augustine,  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Isidore,  St,  Leo  (pope),  Meta- 
phrastes,  Prudentius,  etc.  All  writers 
of  martyrologies ;  and  many  others. 

Charles  the  Bald  gave  the  bishop  of 
Besancon  two  of  the  vertebras  of  St. 
Vincent,  a.d.  876. 

St.  Germain  de  Pres  was  built  by  king 
Childebert  in  honour  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
he jgave  to  it  an  arm  of  the  holy  martyr. 

The  Church  du  Mans  had  the  head  of 
the  martyr  till  the  revolution,  when  it  was 


The  dames  religieuses  du  Charme  have 
two  bones  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  arm 
and  another  of  the  leg. 

The  heart  was  preserved  in  a  silver 
reliquary  in  Dun-le-Roi,  Berry,  till  1562, 
when  some  Cslvinists  stole  the  reliquary 
and  burnt  the  heart. 

Vitry  le  Francois  still  possesses  the 

•  Mgr.  Ooerin  tells  as  the  widow's  name  was  Ionkjoe. 
Be  also  says  the  sack  weighted  with  ■tones  "  oageait  ear 
resa  eomme  ancenunfe.*  The  wares,  be  teUs  us.  did  not 
scatter  sand  ova  the  body,  but "  creusArent  une  fosse,  et  le 
coavrirentda  mb4e  de  k  mer  poor  lul  donner  la  sepulture, 
jMoa  &ce  qaV  plot  4  Dieu  (Ten  disposer  autrement."— 
rradeatku,  Strmmu.  S74-JC7. 

da  obi  rahnal  of  Constance,  printed  1SH  contains  this 
proverb  en  Jan.  SS— 

Vincent!  fartA,  d  sol  radial  memoreete; 
Tone  aaegnum  £sc  res.  quia  rltls  debit  tibi  area. 
If  St.  Vteeant-s  Day  be  One 
TwIBbeab 


forearm,  which  was  brought  from  Spain 
try  king  Childebert.— Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies 
de*  Saints,  vol  i.  pp.  640,  541. 

Appearances  soon  after  Death. 

1  Cos.  xt.  4-8.  [Christ  was  dead,  and 
burled,  and  rose  again  the  third  day],  and  was 
seen  of  Cephas ;  then  of  the  twelve ;  after  that. 
He  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ; 
then  of  James;  then  of  all  the  apostles ;  and 
last  of  all  by  me  also. 

Appearances  of  St.  John-Joseph  of  ike 
Cross  after  death  (a.t>.  1784).  Scarcely 
had  John-Joseph  given  back  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  God  than  he  began  to 
manifest  himself  in  his  spiritual  state. 
At  the  very  hour  of  his  death  he  appeared 
to  Diego  Pignatelli,  duke  of  Monte 
Leone,  while  he  was  walking  about  his 
private  apartment.  The  duke  had  seen 
him  at  Naples,  a  day  or  two  before,  sick 
almost  to  death.,  but  he  now  appeared  in 
perfect  health,  and  was  encircled  in  light. 
Greatly  astonished  at  the  spectacle,  the 
dnke  said,  "  Father  John-Joseph,  is  that 
you?  I  am  glad  you  have  so  ouickly 
recovered."  The  saint  replied,  "  I  am 
both  well  and  happy,"  and  then  vanished. 
His  grace  then  sent  to  Naples  to  make 
inquiries,  and  was  informed  that  John- 
Joseph  departed  this  life  at  the  very 
hour  he  manifested  himself  to  the  duke. 

John-Joseph  manifested  himself  in 
a  manner  still  more  remarkable  to 
Innocent  Valetta.  While  Innocent  was 
asleep,  he  felt  his  arm  pulled,  and  heard 
himself  called  aloud  by  name.  He  woke 
in  a  fright,  and  perceived  a  cloud  of  glory, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  "religious" 
of  the  Order  of  St  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
considerably  advanced  in  age.  Valetta 
could  not  recognize  the  face  of  the 
apparition  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
rays  of  light  which  dazzled  his  eyes. 
The  appantion  asked  Valetta  if  he  re- 
cognized him,  and  Valetta  answered, 
"  No."  "  I,"  said  the  apparition,  "  am 
John-Joseph  of  the  Cross,  just  this 
moment  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
the  flesh,  and  now  on  my  way  to  paradise, 
where  I  will  never  cease  to  intercede  for 
the  house  of  Innocent  Valetta.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  my  mortal  remains,  you 
will  And  my  body  in  the  infirmary  of  SU 
Lucy  of  the  Mount. "  So  saying  he 
vanished  away,  leaving  Valetta  filled 
with  grief  and  great  joy.  Valetta 
hastened  to  St.  Lucy  of  the  Mount,  and 
there  found  a  great  crrowd,  who  announced 
the  death  of  the  saint,  and  were  not  a 
little  amazed  on  hearing  that  Valetta 
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had  just  seen  him.  This  account  was 
given  to  the  council  by  Innocent  Valetta 
himself,  some  thirty  years  after  the 
decease  of  the  saint,  when  the  process  of 
his  canonization  was  being  drawn  out. 

Three  days  afterwards  John-Joseph 
appeared  to  Father  Buono,  a  monk  of  his 
own  order,  and  bade  him  tell  the  superior 
to  hare  the  Gloria  Patri  chanted  before 
the  altar  of  the  Saint-Sacrament,  to 
render  thanks  to  the  Holy  Trinity  for 
the  favours  bestowed  on  him. 

A  few  days  later  he  appeared  to 
Mad.  Mary  Aiine  Boulei  de  Verme,  who 
greatly  desired  spiritual  comfort. 

After  that,  the  baron  Bassano,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  a  mortal  sick- 
ness, was  favoured  with  a  visit  from  the 
saint,  and  was  not  only  cured  of  his 
malady,  but  lived  many  years  after- 
wards ;  and  when  at  last  he  died,  it  was 
of  a  complaint  far  different  from  that 
which  St.  John-Joseph  had  miraculously 
cured.  Sending  for  Father  Buono,  the 
baron  recounted  to  him  how  St.  John- 
Joseph  had  formerly  cured  him. — Cardinal 
Wiseman,  communicated  to  Migne's 
Demonstrations  Evanye'liques,  vol.  xvi. 

Army  of  Martyrs. 

Rkv.  vl.  9.  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls 
of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  fur  the  testimony  which  they  held. 

Rkv.  xx.  4.  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  Word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  neither  his  image. 

The  following  articles  are  interacting  because  they  art 
martyr*  in  group*. 

The  four  crowned  (Nov.  8,  a.d.  804). 
In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  four  Roman 
citizens  were  scourged  to  death  with 
whips  loaded  with  plummets  of  lead, 
and  were  buried  on  the  Lavian  Way, 
three  miles  from  Rome.  Pope  Melchiades 
nut  them  in  the  catalogue  of  martyrs, 
out,  not  knowing  their  names,  called 
them  "The  Four  Crowned,"  and  ap- 
pointed Nov.  8  as  their  fdte-day. 
Afterwards  (we  are  not  told  when)  their 
names  were  revealed  to  a  holy  man  (we 
are  not  informed  how  or  to  whom).  They 
were  Carpophorus,  Severianus,  Severus, 
and  Yictorinus. — Ado  (archbishop  of 
Treves),  Mart  urology;  Bosio,  Subterranean 
Some  (1632),  bk.  ill.  8. 

*«*  Other  four  martyrs  were  the 
illustrious  Roman  knights,  Basilides, 
Cyrinus,  Nabor,  and  Nazarius,  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.  They  were  scourged 
with  scorpions  (g.v.)  by  the  prefect 


Aurelian,  and  after  eight  days  were 
executed,  June  12,  a.d.  808. 

The  five  itnage-makers,  martyrs  (Nov. 
8,  a.d.  804).  During  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  five  carvers  were  put  to 
death,  for  refusing  to  make  idols.  They 
suffered  on  the  same  day  as  14  The  Four 
Crowned"  (9.0.),  were  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery,  their  remains  were  trans- 
lated by  Leo  IV.  into  the  same  church, 
and  they  are  honoured  on  the  same  day. 
Their  names  are:  Castorius,  Claudius, 
NicoBtratus,  Simplicius,  and  Symphoria- 
nus.— Bosio,  Soma  Sotterranea.  bk.  iii.  8 
(1632). 

The  five  Minorite  friars,  martyred  Jan. 
16,  1220.  Five  Minorites  were  Bent  by 
St.  Francis  to  preach  to  the  Mahometans 
of  the  West.  They  preached  first  to  the 
Moors  of  Seville,  but  were  banished  from 
Spain.  Passing  into  Morocco,  they 
preached  there  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
and  were  again  banished ;  but  they  re- 
turned, were  scourged,  and  burning  oil 
mixed  with  vinegar  was  poured  on  their 
wounds.  The  king  then  caused  them  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  clove  their 
heads  asunder  with  his  scimitar. — Alban 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  16. 

Then  namea,  according  to  the  Roman  brrriary,  are: 
Actinia*.  Adjutua,  Berard,  Peter,  and  Otto. 

The  seven  martyrs  of  Persia  (a.d.  341- 
880).  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  was  the 
most  bloody  of  all  the  persecutors  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Sozomenes,  in  his 
Church  History,  reckons  the  number  of 
martyrs  in  this  reign  at  16,000,  but  some 
writers  set  it  as  high  as  200,000.  The 
"seven  martyrs  of  Persia "  were :  Azade, 
Acepsimas.  Joseph,  Aithala,  Tarbula, 
Milles,  and  Barsabias. 

Azade  was  the  first  to  fall.  He  was 
Sapor's  chief  eunuch  ;  and  the  king  was 
so  distressed  at  his  death,  that  he  sent 
an  edict  to  all  the  provinces,  to  confine 
the  persecution  to  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks. 

Acepsimas  was  an  Assyrian  bishop, 
eighty  years  of  age;  Joseph,  a  priest 
of  Bethcatuba;  Aithala,  a  deacon  of 
Bethnuhadra. 

Acepsimas  being  first  scourged,  his 
joints  were  pulled  the  wrong  way  till  he 
died  under  the  torture.  Joseph  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but,  being 
younger  and  stronger,  survived,  and  died 
in  prison  six  months  afterwards.  Aithala, 
after  the  most  atrocious  tortures,  was 
executed. 

Tarbula  was  the  sister  of  St.  Simeon, 
archbishop  of  Seleucia,    Being  tied  to 
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one  post  by  the  neck,  and  to  another  by 
the  feet,  she  was  cat  asunder  with  a  saw. 

Mill£s  was  once  a  soldier  in  the 
Persian  army ;  bnt  left  the  service,  and 
was  appointed  bishop  of  a  small  Persian 
city.  Being  brought  before  Horsmida, 
he  so  provoked  him  by  his  plain  speaking, 
that  the  judge  leaped  from  his  tribunal, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Barsabias  was  bishop  of  Susa.  His 
legs  were  first  broken  off  at  the  knees, 
then  at  the  thighs.  His  arms  were  next 
lopped  off,  then  his  ribs  broken,  his  ears 
cut  off,  and  his  eyes  knocked  out,  after 
which  he  was  beheaded. — Asscniani,  Acts 
Qf  the  Oriental  Martyrs,  p.  66. 

The  seven  martyrs  of  Samosata  (Dec. 
8,  a- p.  297).    In  a.d.  297  the  emperor 
Maximian,  returning  victorious  from 
Persia,  celebrated  the  quinquennial  games 
at  Samosata,  near  the  Euphrates ;  and 
commanded  all  the  inhabitants  to  repair 
to  the  temple  of  Fortune,  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  to  assist  in  public  supplica- 
tions and  sacrifices.   Two  of  the  chief 
magistrates,  Hipparchus  and  Philotheus, 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith  for 
three  years;  and  five  intimate  friends, 
James,   Habibus,  Lollianus,  Paragrus, 
andRomanus,  young  nobles,  and  senators, 
had  only  just  become  Christians.  The 
emperor,  being  informed  that  the  two 
magistrates  had  absented  themselves, 
sent  for  them,  and  asked  why  they  had 
not  obeyed  his  command;  being  told 
they  were  Christians,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  beaten,  and  put  in  prison.   In  the 
mean  time,  the  other  five  nobles  were 
also  apprehended,  and  put  in  chains  till 
the  end  of  the  festival.   At  the  close  of 
the  festival,  they  were  all  brought  again 
before  the  emperor,  and  as  they  proved 
obdurate,  cords  were  put  across  their 
Booths  and  they  were  led  away  to 
enofizioo.  A  reprieve  for  a  few  days 
granted,  that  the  two  magistrates 
fat  make  up  their  public  accounts; 
-  which  they  were  suspended  on 
*r.^d  crosses.    Hipparchus,  a  very  old 
man,  soon  died;  James,  Lollianus,  and 
Rowiaiioj  expired  the  next  day ;  the 
other  three,  being  still  alive,  were  then 
taken  down,  and  nails  were  driven  into 
their  beads.   The  emperor  commanded 
ttsir  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  Eu- 
jfcgjfcfea,  bnt  one  Bassus,  a  rich  Christian, 
mtiag  bribed  the  guards  to  give  them 
up*  boned  them  in  his  own  farm. 

»MdMf  thm*  wren  tamrtjn  wm  written  by  an  eye- 
a>4  We  narrative  b  contained  in  Stephen 
SmmbTi  ****  Martyr***,  roL  IL  p.  123. 
(Stan  an  a£*>  u»  ktu  virgin  martyrs  of 
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capital  of  Oalatta.  Ifaairnamei  were:  Alexandria.  Claud  la, 
^pbiaria^Jaltetta,  Matron*  Phalna.  and  Tecma.  Mar 
18,  A.D.  803.) 

The  ten  martyrs  of  Crete  (Dec.  23). 
In  the  persecution  of  Decius,  Crete 
greatly  suffered,  but  the  ten  martyrs 
of  Crete  were  Agathopus,  Bassilides, 
Cleomenes,  Eunicianus,  Euporus,  Evares- 
tus,  Gelasius,  Saturninus,  Theodulus,  and 
Zolicus.  Being  apprehended,  they  were 
dragged  on  the  ground,  beaten,  stoned, 
and  spit  upon.  Their  trial  took  place  on 
Dec.  23,  and  they  were  ordered  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  Cretan  god  Jupiter,  whose 
festival  it  was.  They  replied,  **  We  are 
no  strangers  to  Jupiter.  We  can  show 
you  his  grave.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
the  tyrant  of  bis  country,  and  a  man 
abandoned  to  every  filthy  lust.  Those 
who  worship  Jupiter  as  a  god,  ought  to 
follow  his  example."  Then  were  they, 
some  of  them,  racked  and  torn  with  iron 
nails,  so  that  the  ground  beneath  was 
covered  with  great  gobbets  of  flesh. 
Others  were  punctured  all  over  with 
sharp  stones,  reeds,  and  stakes.  Others 
were  beaten  with  heavy  plummets  of 
lead.  The  martyrs  bore  it  all  without 
a  murmur,  and  the  proconsul,  tired  out, 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  off.  The 
fathers  who  composed  the  Council  of 
Crete  in  558,  writing  to  the  Emperor 
Leo,  say  that,  through  the  intercession 
of  these  martyrs,  their  island  has  hitherto 
been  preserved  from  heresy.— Creta  Sacra. 
(Their  martyrdom  is  given  by  Meta- 
phrastes,  Surius,  Lipoman,  and  others.) 

The  twelve  brothers,  martyrs  (Sept.  2, 
a.d.  258).  The  twelve  brothers  were 
natives  of  Adrumetum,  in  Africa ;  after 
suffering  grievous  torments  for  the  faith, 
they  were  sent  to  Benevento,  in  Italy, 
where  they  suffered  martyrdom,  in  the 
persecution  of  Valerian.  —  Baronius, 
Roman  Martyrology. 

Their  naroee  wen:  Aronttoa.  Donatua,  Felix  (two). 
Fort  una  tu*.  Honoratua,  Januarioj,  Bepodtua  Sabinlaniu. 
Satynia,  Beptimlui.  and  Vital!*,  ' 

The  eighteen  martyrs  of  Saragossa  (a.d. 
303).  Engracia  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Portuguese  princess,  engaged  in  marriage 
to  a  duke  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Her 
father  sent  her  with  a  companion  named 
Julia,  and  sixteen  nobles,  to  her  betrothed, 
and  the  brilliant  cortege  stopped  at  Sara- 
gossa in  the  house  of  Lupercus,  her  uncle. 
While  here,  Engracia  was  witness  to  one 
of  the  Christian  butcheries  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  ;  and,  with  heroic  zeal,  she 
went  to  Dacian  to  plead  on  behalf  of  her 
co-religionists.  She  told  Dacian  her  name, 
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her  rank,  and  her  mission;  but  the 
monster,  instead  of  being  moved  to  pity, 
commanded  the  beautiful  young  princess 
and  all  her  suite  to  be  cast  into  prison. 
Kngracia  was  first  beaten  with  clubs; 
then  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city  ; 
next  day  her  body  was  torn  with  iron 
combs  with  such  brutality,  that  some  of 
her  bowels  were  torn  out  and  a  part  of 
her  liver ;  her  left  breast  was  then  cut  off, 
and  the  knife  cut  so  deep  that  her  heart 
was  laid  bare ;  she  was  then  taken  back 
to  prison,  and  died.  Her  companions 
were  all  beheaded. 

The  eighteen  martyr*  who  suffered  with  Kngracia  were 
J  aha  her  friend,  Lupercui  her  uncle,  and  the  sixteen 
nobles:  A  pod  em  us,  CeciUanus.  Ivotias,  Felix,  Prooto, 
Martial  Optatus,  Prlmltlvus,  Publius.  QulntiUao,  Satur- 
nlnus  (four  of  the  name),  8occeatus.  and  Urban. 

N.B.— In  the  persecution  which  followed,  the  number 
that  fell  Is  unknown.  They  are  celebrated*  on  Not.  3, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Innumerable  Martyrs  of  8am- 
fceav"— lamajrue-Salaav,  apanith  Mmrtfrdogy. 

The  nineteen  martyrs  of  Oorcum  (July 
9,  1572).  Nineteen  priests  and  religious 
men  were  taken  by  the  Galvinists  in  Gor- 
cum,  and,  after  suffering  many  insults, 
were  hanged  at  Bril  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Of  these,  eleven  were  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  called  "  Recollects,"  of  the 
convent  of  Gorcum,  one  was  a  Norbertin, 
two  were  Dominicans,  one  was  a  canon 
regular  of  St.  Austin,  three  were  curates, 
and  one  a  secular  priest. — William  Estius 
(Douay,  1603).  See  also  Batavia  Sacra, 
pt  ii.  p.  174. 

FrancUoant:  Anton/  of  Hornalre,  near  Gorcum; 
Anton/  of  Warden;  Cornel  lt»  of  Doreatate  (a  lay  brother) ; 
Godfrey  of  MerrelUe ;  Jerome  of  Werden  :  Nloaldos 
Johnson  of  Hese ;  Peter  of  Asca  (a  lay  brother) ;  Nicholas 
Pick ;  Francis  Rhodes  of  Brussels ;  Thoodorick  of  Em- 
beden ;  and  Wilhade,  a  Dane. 

Th*  otAer  tight  were :  Godfrey  Dunen  of  Gorcum.  a 
curate ;  John  Hoi raren beck,  a  Norbertin  of  Middle- 
burgh  ;  John,  a  Dominican  of  Cologne ;  James  Lacop, 
a  Dominican  of  Monster;  John  Oosterwlcan;  Nicholas 
Pop  pel,  a  curate ;  Leonard  Vecbel  a  curate ;  and  Walter, 
a  secular  priest  of  Helnort.  near  Dort 

The  twenty-six  martyrs  of  Japan  (Feb. 
5,  1597).  St.  Francis  Xavier  arrived 
in  Japan  in  1549,  and  baptized  many. 
In  1587  there  were  in  Japan  above  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Christiana ;  but  in 
1588  the  emperor  Cambacundono  com- 
manded all  Jesuits  to  leave  Japan  within 
six  months;  many,  however,  still  re- 
mained in  the  island.  Tagcosama  renewed 
the  persecution ;  and,  in  1597,  twenty- 
three  men  and  three  boys  who  acted 
as  acolytes  were  martyred.  They  were 
put  to  death  at  Nangasaqui,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :— Twenty-six  crosses  were 
planted  in  a  row,  about  four  feet  asunder ; 
the  martyrs  were  fastened  to  these  crosses 
by  cords  and  chains  about  their  arms  and 


legs,  and  an  iran  collar  about  their  necks. 
The  crosses  were  then  lifted  up,  and 
planted  in  holes  prepared  to  receive  them. 
By  each  cross  stood  a  spearman,  who 
thrust  his  spear  into  the  left  side  of  the 
victim,  immediately  the  cross  stood  up- 
right ;  and  the  victim  soon  died. — Alban 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Feb.  5. 

Beddas  these  canonized  martjTi  there  were  many  others 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Japan,  notably  the  twenty- 
fire  who  were  fastened  to  stakes  and  burnt  allre.  Sept 
ft.  lea.  Of  these,  8ptnola  is  the  most  noted.  (For  the 
twenty  martyrs  of  Niooonedla.  see  Index) 

The  forty  martyrs  of  Acquiany,  in  Nor- 
mandy  (fourth  century).  Not  much  is 
known  of  this  army  of  martyrs,  but  in 
Acquigny  is  a  black  stone,  kept  in  a  glass 
case,  containing  the  following  words : — 

"HlCEST  LOCUS  MARTY  RUM,  ET  RELIQU^B 
88.  MARTY  RUM  MAXIMI  ET  VENERANDI, 
ET  SOCIORUM  EORUM  TRIGINTA  ET  OCTO." 

The  tablet  is  not  dated.  Maximus  and 
Venerandus  were  natives  of  Italy,  born 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mola. 
They  went  into  Gaul  to  preach  to  the 
barbarians  there,  and  being  seized  at 
Acquigny,  near  Evreux,  were  put  to 
death,  it  is  supposed  from  the  tablet, 
with  thirty-eight  companions  or  con- 
verts. Maximus  and  Venerandus,  we  are 
told,  were  buried  near  the  spot  of  their 
execution,  and  in  960,  some  six  hundred 
years  afterwards,  their  bodies  were  dis- 
covered by  Amalbert,  and  deposited  in  a 
chapel  built  by  Robert  I.  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.— L'abW  Lebeurier,  Notice  sw  la 
Commune  oT  Acquigny. 

The  time  between  the  death  and  discovery  would  carry 
us  back  to  Edward  L,  or  eren  to  the  frant  of  Magna 
Chart*,  and  no  one  knows  who  Amalbert  is.  Suppose  a 
certain  Mr.  Smith  were  to  say  he  has  found  the  bodies  of 
two  of  the  barons  who  were  present  at  the  signing  of 
Magna  Chart*,  or  even  two  of  the  "rebels'*  who  were 
cut  down  by  Richard  IL  In  Wat  Tyler's  .gang,  we  should 
certainly  demand  very  strong  proof. 

The  forty  martyrs  of  the  Thundering 
Legion  (a.d.  820).  Licmus  gave  an  order 
for  all  his  army  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  12th 
or  Thundering  Legion  was  at  the  time 
lying  at  Sebastd,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  and  in 
this  legion  were  forty  Christians.  When 
they  heard  of  the  imperial  order,  they 
told  the  governor  Agricolaus  that  their 
religion  forbade  them  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  idols.  Being  punished  for  insubordina- 
tion they  were  imprisoned ;  and  as  they  still 
refused  to  obey  the  imperial  edict,  Agrico- 
laus condemned  them  to  death.  The  cold 
in  Armenia  is  very  severe,  especially  in 
March ;  and  towards  the  end  of  winter, 
when  the  wind  is  north,  the  frost  is  almost 
unbearable.  Now,  under  the  walls  of 
Sebaste,  there  was  a  large  pond,  which  at 
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the  time  was  frozen  over,  and  the  judge 
ordered  the  insubordinate  soldiers  to  be 
exposed  naked  on  the  ice  of  this  pond; 
bat,  under  the  hope  that  their  sufferings 
might  induce  them  to  change  their  minds, 
he  commanded  warm  baths  to  be  placed 
on  the  margin,  to  which  any  of  them 
might  go  if  they  relented.  When  brought 
from  prison,  they  went  joyfully  to  the 
pood  and  stripped  themselves  without  a 
norm  nr.    Host  writers  say  that  the  ice 
was  broken,  and  they  stood  in  the  water ; 
bat  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nvssa 
affirm  that  they  lay  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake  for  three  days,  and  all  their  limbs, 
one  after  another,  were  mortified  by  the 
frost.    While  thus  exposed  they  made 
this  prayer:  "  Lord,  we  are  fort}'  who  have 
engaged  in  this  combat;  grant  that  we 
may  be  forty  crowned,  and  that  not  one 
be  wanting  of  that  sacred  number." 
One  of  the  number,  unable  to  bear  the 
horrible  suffering,  ran  to  the  baths ;  bat, 
"  as  the  devil  always  deceives  his  votaries, 
bo  sooner  had  he  entered  it  than  he 
died."    This  apostasy  greatly  afflicted 
the  martyrs ;  but  they  were  quickly  com- 
forted by  seeing  his  place  filled  up.  The 
sentinel  was  wanning  himself  near  the 
bath  at  the  time,  and  saw  a  number  of 
spirits  descend  from  heaven  on  the  mar- 
tyrs to  comfort  them.   They  had  warm 
garments  and  crowns  in  their  handi.  He 
coon  ted  the  crowns  and  found  the  number 
was  only  thirty-nine;  so,  throwing  off 
bis  clothes,  he  ran  to  the  pond,  crying,  "  1 
also  am  now  a  Christian."    Then  was 
heard  the  prayer,  14  Grant  there  may  be 
forty  crowned,  and  that  not  one  be  want- 
ing of  that  sacred  number."   St,  Ephrem 
says,  11  Thus  was  heard  the  prayer,  though 
not  in  the  manner  it  was  imagined,  and 
we  ought  to  adore  the  impenetrable 
secrets  of  the  Almighty.   As  Matthias 
took  the  place  of  the  reprobate  Judas, 
this  sentinel  was  numbered  with  the 
thirtv-nine  in  lien  of  the  apostate  cow- 
ard.— St.  Ephrem,  Oration  on  the  Forty 
Martyr*,  vol.  ii.    (The  martyrdom  of 
these  forty  will  be  found  in  all  hagio- 
graphies.)     See  especially  St.  Basil, 
Homily  20,  vol.  i.  p.  452  ;  St.  Gregory  of 
Nysaa,  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499-604 ; 
Callistas,  Church  History,  bk.  xiv.  ch.  10  ; 
TeUemonjL  Memoirs  serving  for  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  First  Six  Centuries, 
vol.  v.  p.  618 ;  Ruinart,  Acts  of  the  First 
Martyrs,  p.  523. 


Hyriehltu.  John.  Laonco,  Lysimicua.  Meliton,  Bf  IcalUm 
WcholM,  PbUoctlmon.  Prbctw.  Qui  Hon .  Saetrdo  >. 
Servian,  BUtnlus,  Bmarigdus,  Tbeoduhu,  Theophlh*. 
VakuTVafartK,  Vlbfan.  nnd  Xnntbut 


The  forty-eight  martyrs  of  Lyons  (a.d. 
177).  Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History, 
gives  an  account  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons, 
and  mentions  some  of  their  names.  There 
is  an  inscription  above  a  prison  door  in 
Lyons,  running  thus:  "The  church  of 
Lyons  has  always  venerated  this  cavern, 
as  the  prison  where  St.  Pothin  (its  first 
bishop)  Was  shut  up  with  forty-eight 
Christians,  and  where  he  won  the  crown 
of  martyrdom."  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
Ado,  archbishop  of  Treves,  completed  the 
list  given  by  Eusebius.  As  the  lists  con- 
tain only  forty-eight  names,  the  bishop 
Pothin  must  be  included  in  the  words 
"fut  enferme*  avec  quarante-huit  chre'- 
tiens."  There  were  twenty-seven  men 
and  twenty-one  women.  Of  these,  twenty- 
four  were  Roman  citizens,  and  were  be- 
headed ;  six  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts ; 
and  eighteen  died  in  the  dungeon. 

(1)  Those  who  died  in  the  dungeon 
were:  Apollonius,  Arescius,  Cornelius, 
Gramnitus,  Geminianus,  Julius,  Pothin 
(the  bishop,  aged  ninety),  Titus,  Zolicus, 
Zozimus ;  jEmilia,  Alumna,  two  named 
Antonia,  Julia,  Just*,  Pompeia,  and  Tro- 
phitna. 

(2)  The  twenty-four  Roman  citizens, 
beheaded,  were:  Alcibiodes,  Communis, 
Geminus,  Macarius.  October,  Philommus, 
Primus,  Silvius,  Ulpius,  Vettius  Epaga- 
thus,  Vitalis,  Zachariah ;  jEmilia,  Albina, 
Biblis  or  Bibliada,  Grata,  H  el  pis  (also 
called  Amnas),  Julia,  Materia  a,  Pompeia, 
Posthumiana,  Quinta,  Rhodana,  and 
Royala. 

(8)  The  six  exposed  to  wild  beasts 
were :  Alexander  of  Phrygia,  Attains  of 
Pergamos,  Muturus  a  neophyte,  Ponticus 
a  youth,  Sanctus  deacon  of  Vienne,  and 
Blandina  a  female  slave. 

8c*  Saint  PotXln  «*  $u  oom/*tffnon$  martyr*.  Alo 
AndrA  GoaQloud,  Origin*  do  ttnti—  do  Lym ;  and 
D.  Mtynii,  OrAnd*  Somenirt  it  Vtglim  de  Lyon. 

St.  Simeon,  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  with  a 
hundred  other  Christians  put  to  a  martyr's 
death  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia  (April  17, 
a.d.  345).  St.  Simeon,  archbishop  of 
Seleucia,  being  seized  by  order  of  Sapor, 
was  brought  before  the  shah,  who  gave 
him  the  choice  of  offering  adoration  to 
the  sun  or  being  put  to  death.  St.  Simeon 
refused  to  worship  the  creature  instead  of 
the  Creator.  He  was  beheaded,  and  a 
hundred  other  Christians  with  him.  Of 
these,  five  were  bishops,  several  were 
priests  or  deacons,  and  tho  rest  laymen* 
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A  day  or  two  before,  GuhsciatazadSs, 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  first  noble  of 
the  kingdom,  had  been  beheaded  for  avow- 
ing himself  a  Christian. — Assemani,  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

The  120  martyrs  of  Hadiabcna,  in  Persia 
(a.d.  344).  In  the  fifth  year  of  the 
persecutions  in  Persia,  king  Sapor  being 
in  Seleucia,  120  Christians  were  arrested  ; 
among  which  were  nine  virgins,  several 
priests,  and  a  large  number  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  They  remained  six  months  in 
filthy  dungeons,  till  the  end  of  winter. 
Jazdundocta,  a  wealthy  lady  of  Hadia- 
bcna, supported  them  all  the  time.  They 
were  ultimately  beheaded,  and  Jazdun- 
docta employed  men  to  embalm  their 
bodies  and  bury  them. — Assemani,  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

The  275  martyrs  of  Persia  (April  9, 
a. p.  862).  The  Persians  took  by  siege 
the  castle  Bethzarbe,  on  the  Tigris, 
massacred  the  garrison,  and  led  away  nine 
thousand  captives,  among  which  were 
three  hundred  Christians.  When  they 
arrived  on  the  confines  of  Assyria,  the 
option  was  given  to  these  Christians 
cither  to  adore  the  sun  or  suffer  death. 
Twenty-five  saved  their  lives  by  abjuring 
the  Christian  faith,  bat  the  remaining 
275  witnessed  by  their  blood  a  good  con- 
fession.— Alban  Butler,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  April  9. 

The  6666  martyrs  of  the  Thcban  Legion, 
The  emperor  Maximian  had  a  legion 
of  6666 x  Christians,  commanded  by  St. 
Maurice.  This  legion  was  raised  in  the 
Thebals  of  Egypt,  and  bad  been  baptized 
by  Zabdus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  When 
Maximian  was  on  his  march  to  Gaul  to 
put  down  a  rebellion,  this  legion  formed 
part  of  his  army.  Halting  at  Agaunum, 
the  emperor  ordered  that  the  gods  should 
be  propitiated  with  sacrifice.  St.  Maurice 
and  his  Christian  legion  refused  to  be 
present  at  this  heathen  ceremony,  and 
Maximian,  considering  their  absence  an 
act  of  mutiny,  ordered  the  legion  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  and  every  tenth  man  to 
be  cut  down.  The  survivors  still  refused 
to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
emperor  commanded  them  to  be  decimated 
again;  and  when  the  residue  still  re- 
mained persistent,  Maximian  sent  the 
other  legions  to  hew  them  all  to  pieces. 

The  6666  martyrs  were  buried  in  pits ; 
but  three  hundred  years  afterwards  their 
ghosts  appeared  to  bishop  Theodore,  and 
told  him  where  they  lay.  Theodore  com- 
manded the  bodies  to  be  disinterred,  and 
sent  their  relics  to  sundry  countries,  where 


shrines  or  churches  were  erected  to  their 
honour.  Divers  miracles,  we  are  assured, 
have  fully  attested  the  favour  with  which 
God  has  regarded  this  army  of  martyrs. 
In  the  vestry  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  is  shown 
the  head  of  St.  Maurice,  colonel  of  the 
legion. — Usuard  (died  1475),  Martyrology  ; 
Metaphrastes  (tenth  century),  Lives,  etc. ; 
Antonius  (died  1586),  Chronicon ;  and 
many  others. 

St,  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
virgin  martyrs  (a.d.  237).  St.  Ursula, 
the  daughter  of  Dianotus,  a  British  king, 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  HolofernSs, 
a  heathen  prince.  DianotuB  consented 
to  the  alliance,  but  Ursula  made  it 
imperative  that  the  prince  should  be 
baptized,  and  that  three  years  should 
elapse  before  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated. During  these  three  years  Ursula 
was  to  travel  with  her  eleven  maidens, 
each  attended  with  a  thousand  com- 

§ anions.  The  conditions  being  accepted, 
t.  Ursula,  with  her  suite,  set  sail, 
reached  Cologne,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Rome.  Having  visited  the  tombs  of 
the  apostles,  Ursula,  with  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Attila  and  the 
Huns,  by  whom  all  were  put  to  the 
sword,  except  Ursula,  who  was  reserved 
as  a  prize  for  Attila.  Subsequently 
Ursula  also  was  put  to  death.  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  martyrs  crying 
from  the  ground,  and  sent  a  host  of 
angels  to  smite  the  Huns,  as  the  angel 
of  death  once  smote  the  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib. The  inhabitants  of  Cologne, 
being  thus  miraculously  delivered  from 
its  invaders,  built  a  church  in  honour  of 
the  virgin  martyrs,  and  called  it  St. 
Ursula's.  The  bones  of  the  martyrs, 
piled  together  in  the  wall,  are  still  shown 
to  visitors  through  glass  windows ;  but, 
undoubtedly,  many  of  the  bones  shown 
are  those  of  men  and  boys. 

Another  version  makes  the  tale  a 
Christian  parallel  to  the  "Rape  of  the 
Sabines"  in  Roman  story.  Thus  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  in  his  British  History, 
bk.  v.  ch.  15,'  16,  tells  us  that  Maxi- 
mian, the  British  king,  having  con- 
quered Armorica,  now  called  Brittany, 
gave  it  to  Conan  Meriadoc,  his  nephew. 
Being  almost  depopulated  by  war,  Conan 
wished  to  find  wives  for  himself  and  his 
soldiers,  and  induced  Dianotus,  brother 
and  successor  of  Caradoc,  king  of  Corn- 
wall, to  assist  him.  Dianotus  himself 
had  a  daughter,  named  Ursula,  and  her 
he  promised  to  Conan  for  wife.  He  then 
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•am  mooed  together  all  the  chief  men  of 
his  kingdom,  and  by  their  means  got 
together  eleven  thousand  maidens,  all  of 
whom,  with  his  daughter  Ursula,  he 
shipped  to  Conan.  Scarcely  were  the 
transports  in  the  open  sea,  when  contrary 
winds  arose,  drove  them  to  Zealand  and 
Holland,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine.  Here  a  piratic  force  under  Melga 
and  GnanhiB,  consisting  chiefly  of  Picts 
and  Huns,  coasting  about  those  parts, 
stumbled  on  the  transports,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  the  maidens  to  themselves ; 
but  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  re- 
sisted the  indignity.  The  pirates,  infuri- 
ated at  this  resistance,  fell  on  the  women 
like  wolves,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 
Cordula  escaped,  but,  being  caught  the 
next  day,  was  put  to  death  also.  The 
bodies  of  the  martyred  virgins  were 
afterwards  carefully  gathered  together, 
and  taken  to  Coilen  [Cologne],  where 
was  erected  a  famous  nunnery,  but  many 
were  distributed,  as  holy  relics,  in  other 
parts  of  Christendom.  The  slaughter  of 
the  eleven  thousand  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred Oct.  21,  a.d.  237. 

Ko  winta  in  the  calendar  bare  received  more  notice 
i  St.  UrmU  and  her  rirgim.  The  oldest  account  is 
i  fey  Ganfrid  W»hop  of  St.  Assaffe  [Asapbl  Cardinal 
*  William  Linden  bishop  of  Rureraund, 
mat*  from  the  hook  of  (be  Welsh  bishop 
.  rred  In  the  Vatican  library.  St.  Ado, 
arcfcbfceop  of  Treves,  in  his  Martyrology,  gires  the 
feOewfaasi  manes  as  the  moat  noted  of  the  virgin* :  Ursula, 
and  Cordate,  who  escaped  bat  was  afterwards  captured 
and  pat  to  death.  Brtcula,  dementia,  Greta,  Gregoria, 
t  far  Martha).  Palladia,  Pinnae*.  Rabacm.  SaturU 
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(or  Sanernin).  Saturnine,  Seal*,  and  8entla. 
—       -    ;  who  died  aboo*a.D.  BOO,  grrea  i 

;  so  does  Sigelbert  in  hie 


of  Sc.  Urania  aad  her  maidens; 


\  Claudiaa  de  Rola,  Bonflnius 
m  hie  BUfry  *tf  Bwi+ui.  Petrus  de  NataHbns,  Polldore 
VtsgS  sa  has  JRatery  */  Kngltmd.  and  Lauren  tins  Surras 
OCT)  in  his  Up**  of  i*«  Saint*,  where  the  most  detailed 
sseoustt  Is  to  be  found. 

Aureola  or  Glory.  (See  Light, 
ptii.) 

Exod.  xxx  Ir.  39-35.  When  Moses  came 
down  from  the  mount  with  the  two  tables  of 
testimony,  "the  skin  of  his  face  shone  .  .  . 
and  the  children  of  Israel  were  afraid  to  come 
nigh  him  .  .  .  [so]  be  put  a  veil  upon  his 
face,- 

Matt.  xtII.  7.  When  Jesus  was  transfigured 
" His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun." 

Ext.  x,  1.  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  come 
down  from  hearen  ...  a  rainbow  was  upon 
bis  head,  and  bis  face  was  as  It  were  the  sun. 

Acts  vi.  15.  All  that  sat  in  the  council, 
booking  steadfastly  on  Stephen,  saw  bis  face  as 
it  bad  been  the  face  of  an  angel 

Many  of  tae  following  atgnts  of  glory  end  luminous 
■■■aamia  sear  be  satisfactorily  ascribed  to  morbid 
sedan  fas  the  encepbaAc  sensory  ganglia  connected  with 
fan  optJe  nerves,  arising  from  derangement,  centric  or 
numeric,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  within  the  brain, 
er  been  ores  tsenaoa  of  the  brain  or  eye  saris  Mesne. 


Every  one  knows  that  In  vertigo,  for  example,  flashes  oi 
light  before  the  eyes  are  as  common  as  aerie  I  son  m?j  srd 
busatngs  In  the  ears. 

The  face  of  St.  JElred  in  infancy  cast  a 
shadow  (1109-1166).  The  following  I 
give  in  the  exact  words  of  Mgr.  Giiorin, 
as  I  fear  any  translation  would  be  con* 
sidered  apocryphal :  11  Lorsqu'il  repo- 
sait>  enfant,  dans  son  berceau,  son  parent 
[GuillaumeJ  s'approchant  pour  le  con- 
sidered fut  tout  a  coup  saisi  de  respect  et 
d'admiration,  car  il  vit  la  figure  du  petit 
enfant  briller  comme  le  soleil;  elle 
rayonnait  d'une  telle  lumiere,  que  Guil- 
laume  en  approchant  sa  main,  elle  faisait 
de  l'ombre,  et  il  se  voyait  dans  ce  visage 
comme  dans  un  miror." — Les  Petite  Bol- 
landistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

The  expression  "elle  false!  t  de  l'ombre  ■  can  only  mean 
that  William's  hand  threw  a  shadow  on  the  child's  face 
which  shone  like  the  sun ;  but  how  an  opaque  body  can 
throw  a  shadow  on  a  luminous  one  is  certainly  a  new 
phenomenon  in  optics.  Think  of  your  hand,  held  before 
a  burning  lamp,  throwing  a  shadow  on  the  flame. 

Tlie  aureola  of  St.  Africus,  bishop  of 
Comminges  (sixth  century).  One  day 
when  St.  Africus  was  celebrating  mass, 
an  aureola  or  crown  of  fire  encircled 
bis  head, "  qmam  qui  Sanctis* i  ma?  synaxis 
digni  erant,  conspiciebant ;  indignis 
autem  non  aspectabilem  "  (only  the  holiest 
of  the  congregation  could  see  it.  to  the 
rest  it  was  not  visible). — L'abbd  Ser- 
vieres,  Saints  du  Bouergue. 

Agbarus  and  the  painter,  Agbarus, 
hearing  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  sent  an 
artist  to  take  the  likeness  of  the  divine 
Redeemer.  When  the  artist  saw  Jesus 
and  looked  on  His  face  to  draw  it,  he 
found  it  was  so  radiant  with  divine 
splendour,  and  so  dazzling  in  bright- 
ness, that  he  could  not  bear  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  it,  and  he  told  Agbarus  that  no 
art  could  depict  such  brightness  any 
more  than  it  could  paint  the  glory  of  the 
sun.— Nicephorus  Callistus,  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

The  face  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua  seemed 
to  Ancelinus  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 
When  St.  Antony  of  Padua  reproved 
Ancelinus,  tyrant  of  Padua,  for  his  mis- 
deeds, all  expected  that  the  tyrant  would 
command  his  instant  execution.  What 
was  their  amazement  when  they  beheld 
Ancelinus  run  towards  the  man  of  God. 
fall  at  his  feet,  and  promise  amendment ! 
Ancelinus  told  his  court  that  he  saw  a 
divine  splendour  come  from  the  face  of 
St.  Antony,  which  he  was  afraid  to  look 
upon,  and  his  heart  within  him  lost  its 
courage.— Edward  Kinesman  (1628), 
Lives  of  the  Saintst  p.  869. 

The  body  of  St.  Arsenius  seem  to  be  on 
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fire  (a.d.  450).  A  brother,  to  whom  God 
had  revealed  some  of  His  most  chosen 
disciples,  went  to  the  cell  of  St.  Arsenius, 
and  looking  through  the  window  saw  the 
saint,  as  it  seemed,  all  on  fire.  "  C'e'tait 
l'ardeur  dont  son  ame  e'tait  saintement 
embraaee  dans  l'oraison,  que  Dieu  voulait 
lui  manif ester  par  ceprodige."— Michael 
Ange  Marin,  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Eastern  Deserts. 

It  k  mid  of  64  Rwkgondft  frfxth  century)  "Avr*m 
mort.  son  corps  brtlla  d'un  Mat  •xtnormx^inr—Lfi 
P«it*  BottanditUt,  vol.  T.  p.  Sift. 

The  face  of  St.  Eleutherius  encircled 
with  a  glory  (a.d.  581).  When  St 
Eleutherius  returned  to  Tournai,  after 
his  miraculous  release  from  prison,  as  he 
descended  St  Andrew's  Mount  (then 
called  the  Sacred  Mount),  holding  aloft 
the  precious  relics,  two  distinct  circles  of 
glory  encompassed  his  head,  and  all  the 
people  shouted.  On  his  march  towards 
the  church  a  number  of  sick  folk  were 
healed  of  their  infirmities,  the  dumb 
spake,  the  deaf  had  hearing  restored,  and 
many  a  cripple  leaped  for  joy. — Les 
Petit*  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  601. 

The  face  of  St.  Epiphanius  luminous  in 
infancy  (a.d.  488).  Epiphanius  was  the 
son  of  Marus  and  Focana  of  Pavia,  and 
was  so  called  because  a  luminous  glory 
surrounded  his  face  when  he  was  first 
put  into  his  cradle. — Ennodius,  Life  of 
St.  Epiphanius  of  Pavia.  (This  life  is 
inserted  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  by  Bol- 
landus.) 

Mgr.  Guerin,  in  his  Vies  des  Saints, 
savs  of  St  Epiphanius,  "La  lumiere 
eclatante  qui  parut  sur  son  corps,  apres 
son  decks,  fut  une  marque  de  la  gloire  de 
son  ame  "  (vol.  i.  p.  518). 

The  face  of  St.  Francis  Hieronmus  too 
dazzling  to  be  looked  on  (a.d.  1642-1716). 
Cardinal  Wiseman  says  that  St  Francis 
Hieronimus  had  frequent  ecstasies ;  and 
one  day,  when  he  was  exhorting  the 
people  to  the  communion,  his  face  actually 
burned  with  light ;  in  fact,  like  the  face 
of  Moses,  11  etdouissait  les  yeux  de  ceux 
qui  le  voyaient" 

(St  Francis  was  canonized  in  1889.) 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  environed  with 
an  aureola  m  the  form  of  three  crowns 
(a.d.  1416-1507).  One  day,  as  St 
Francis  of  Paula  was  praying  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  altar,  while  all  the  monks 
were  present,  two  priests  and  a  brother 
from  another  monastery  saw  him  en- 
vironed in  light,  and  having  on  his  head 
three  crowns  of  glory,  like  the  pope's 
tiara. 


[Pt.  t. 

At  another  time,  according  to  the 
memoirs  of  John  de  Milazza,  one  of  his 
disciples,  the  archangel  Michael  ap- 
peared to  him  in  great  glory,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  a  cartouch  environed  with 
rays,  "comme  une  gloire  de  saint  sacre- 
ment/'and  containing  the  word  Charity, 
in  letters  of  celestial  gold,  on  an  azure 
field.  St  Michael  told  him  to  adopt  this 
device  in  his  order. — Acts  of  Canonization, 
etc  (Father  Giry). 

The  face  of  St.  Oringa  shone  at  death 
with  celestial  light  (a.d.  1810).  St 
Oringa  was  born  at  Santa  Croce.  Oc- 
casionally she  fell  into  ecstasies,  and 
saw  into  futurity.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  of  paralysis,  and  "  her  face 
shone  with  a  celestial  light,  as  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (reprinted  from  The  Life  of  St. 
Oringa,  by  Silvanus  Razzi). 

Whenever  St.  Philip  of  Neri  received 
the  sacrament  his  face  became  luminous 
(a.d.  1515-1595).  In  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass,  when  the  hand  of  St  Philip  of 
Neri  touched  the  chalice,  his  face  glowed 
with  mysterious  light.  And  at  the  eleva- 
tion, his  soul  became  so  ravished  that  he 
could  not  lower  his  arms.  Sometimes 
he  was  actually  lifted  off  the  ground  in 
these  ecstasies.  So  also  in  prayer,  not 
only  was  his  face  luminous,  but  real 
sparks  of  fire  flew  from  his  eyes. — Father 
Antony  Galonio,  Life  of  at.  Philip  of 
Neri. 

During  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  the 
face  of  St.  Samson  seemed  on  fire  (a.d. 
665).  While  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  after  his  consecration  as  bishop  of 
Dol,  near  St  Malo,  all  the  assistants  re- 
marked that  the  face  of  St.  Samson  was 
on  fire ;  that  flames  of  fire  burst  from  his 
mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils,  and  a  luminous 
glory  encircled  his  head  with  rays  like 
those  of  the  sun.  His  biographer  adds, 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  angels  at 
his  side,  while  he  was  serving  at  the  altar. 
— Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  Saints  of 
Brittany. 

The  face  of  Francis  Xavier  flashed  with 
brightness  (a.d.  1506-1552).  Cardinal  de 
Monte  told  pope  Gregory  XV.  that  flash- 
ing flames  of  heavenly  brightness  were 
often  seen  in  the  face  of  St  Francis 
Xavier  while  in  communion  with  God  in 
prayer,  shewing  not  only  the  fire  of  his 
own  devotion,  out  kindling  a  new  fire  of 
devotion  in  those  who  saw  it. — Speech  at 
the  Canonization  of  Xavier,  Jan.  19,  a.d. 
1622. 

The  face  of  St.  Yves  of  Auteuil  encom- 
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passed  tcith  an  aureola  (a.d.  1040-1116). 
The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  of  St.  Yves 
shed  a  divine  light  on  his  face ;  so  that, 
many  a  time  and  oft,  a  luminous  glory 
was  seen  round  his  head,  especially  when 
he  waa  administering  the  divine  mys- 
teries.—L'ab  be*  Sabatier,  Saints  de  Beau- 


A  celestial  liqkt  surrounds  the  head  of 
the  venerable  Antony  Mary  Zaooaria  of 
Cremona  (a.d.  1602-1539).  When  An- 
tony Mary  Zaccaria  offered  up  mass  for 
the  first  time,  a  celestial  light  encom- 
passed him,  and  a  multitude  of  angels 
formed  a  circle  round  him,  assisting  him 
in  the  august  sacrifice.  This  was  known 
to  all  in  Cremona,  and  the  young  priest 
was  called  "  The  Man  with  the  Angel," 
or  "The  Angel  of  God."— R.  P.  Teppa, 
Life  of  the  Venerable  Zaccaria, 

The  veiled  prophet  ofKhorassan,  This 
is  only  a  tale,  hut  the  tale  exhibits  a  very 
general  belief.  The  story  says  that  Mo- 
unoft  imitated  Moses  by  wearing  a  veil 
over  his  face  when  he  appeared  before 
his  deluded  followers.  He  gave  out  that 
he  did  so,  because  his  face  was  so  daz- 
zling, that  no  one  could  look  thereon  and 
live.  The  real  truth  was  this,  his  face 
was  so  hideous  and  so  disfigured  with 
scan,  that  he  wore  a  veil  to  hide  its  re- 
pulsive ugliness.  Thomas  Moore  has  a 
poetical  version  of  the  legend  in  his 
Lalla  Bookh, 

Balaam's  Counsel  to  Balak. 

Hen.  tlxxL  16,  and  r.  8.  Balaam  was  sent  for 
by  Balak,  king  of  If  oab,  to  curse  the  people  led 
ay  Moses  In  the  wilderness ;  but  the  prophet 
told  Balak  that  God  would  not  curie  the  people 
aa  long  aa  ibey  remained  faithful  to  Him.  He 
added,  howerer,  if  tbey  cau  be  enticed  to 
kHatry,  that  then  God's  anger  would  be 
iwietrt,  and  the  people  would  be  destroyed. 
The  question  was,  bow  could  this  infamous 
hurt  be  carried  out?  Balaam  was  ready  with 
aa  answer;  the  sfoabhish  women,  he  said, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the 
peseta  to  sin.  Lei  them  be  sent  amongst  the 
Iaraeihea  to  bold  dalliance  with  them,  and 
aUarn  the  people  to  worship  the  Moabitish  god 
Bajpbegor 

Turn  (ch.  xxv.)  was  God's  anger  kindled 
i  Israel ;  and  Moses  said  to  the  Judges, 


/  ye  every  one  that  baa  Joined  in  sacrifice  to 
Baal-poor.  Scarcely  bad  be  spoken,  when 
Pktoehas  saw  one  of  the  Israelites  with  a 


MkJianiti&h  woman,  and  be  slew  both  the  man 
and  woman  with  a  Javelin.  So  the  plague  waa 
stayed. 

King  Antiochus  tries  to  entice  the 
Hebrews  to  sin,  Antiochus,  who  sue. 
ceeded  Alexander  the  Great  in  Greece, 
made  war  on  the  Hebrews,  took  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  ransacked  the  temple, 
and  laid  the  country  waste.  Following 
the  example  of  Moab,  he  tried  to  entice 
the  people  from  their  allegiance  to  God, 
and  commanded  them,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Greek  idols.  Mattathias,  the  Jewish 
priest,  one  day  saw  a  Hebrew  approach- 
ing an  altar  with  the  intention  of  offering 
sacrifice,  and  thrust  him  through  with 
his  sword,  so  that  he  died.  Antiochus 
insisted  that  Mattathias  should  himself 
offer  sacrifice  to  Zeus ;  but  the  priest 
threw  down  the  altar,  and  then  exhorted 
all  who  were  on  the  Lord's  side  to  follow 
him  to  the  mountain  outside  the  city. 
Hither  many  resorted,  and  there  they 
fortified  themselves.  Ultimately  the 
numbers  greatly  increased,  and  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem. 
— Maccabees, 

Balance  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Daw.  v.  27.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  found  wanting. 

Job  xzxl.  6.  Let  me  be  weighed  In  an  even 
balance,  that  God  may  know  mine  integrity. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Balances,  in  Brittany, 
The  abbot  of  Soissons,  in  his  Annals  of 
the  Diocese  of  Brittany,  tells  us  there 
was  in  Brittany  a  "Chapel  of  the 
Balances,"  in  which  persons  who  came 
to  be  cured  miraculously  were  weighed, 
to  ascertain  whether  their  weight  di- 
minished, when  prayer  was  made  by  the 
monks  in  their  behalf.  St.  Quirinus  and 
St  Arsacius  both  speak  of  a  man  weighed 
in  a  scale  against  the  bread  and  cheese 
which  he  gave  in  alms  to  the  poor.  At 
Kierzy  Church  there  was  a  similar 
"  balance.,,  In  the  life  of  St.  Hubert  of 
Brittany,  the  BoUandists  tell  us  of  a 
stranger  who  was  making  the  foundation 
of  a  house,  when  the  devil  lifted  him  up 
and  threw  him  into  a  deep  pit.  He  was 
drawn  out  more  than  half  dead,  and  had 
a  black  mark  on  his  forehead.  Being 
taken  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Balances,  he 
was  weighed,  having  been  sentenced  to 
give  the  monks  as  an  offering  as  much 
wax  to  make  into  candles  as  would  weigh 
down  his  own  body.  On  p.  63  will  be 
found  the  account  of  Peter  the  banker, 
who  dreamed  he  was  weighed  against  his 
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alms  to  the  poor,  and  was  so  terrified  at  the 
results  that  he  became  a  converted  man. 

•••  Bohetts  the  mother  of  Tboeuu  Becket.  osed  to 
welch  ber  hoy  every  yew.  on  hii  birthday,  against  the 
'.  dothw,  and  prorUioni  which  the  gara  to  the 


Barren  Women  the  Mothers 
of  Children. 

1  San.  i  10-28.  Hannah,  one  of  tlie  wives 
of  Elkanah,  had  no  child,  and  was  very  sorrow- 
ful. In  the  bitterness  of  her  sonl  she  went  to 
the  temple,  and  prayed.  And  she  vowed  a 
vow,  and  said,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  If  Thou  wilt 
Indeed  look  on  the  affliction  of  Thine  handmaid, 
and  give  unto  ber  a  man  child,  then  will  I  give 
htm  unto  the  Lord.  Eli,  supposing  her  to  be 
drunk,  said  to  her,  How  long  wilt  thou  be 
drunken?  Put  away  wine  from  thee.  And 
Hannah  answered.  No,  my  lord  ...  I  have 
drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  but  have 
poured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
Then  Eli  f aid.  Go  In  peace :  and  the  God  of 
Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition  that  thou  hast 
asked  of  Him.  In  due  time  a  son  was  born, 
and  after  it  was  weaned,  Hannah  brought  ber 
offering  to  the  temple. 

Lukr  1.  1-13.  Zacharias  the  priest  bad  no 
child,  and  both  be  and  his  wife  Elisabeth  were 
well  stricken  in  years.  While  he  was  burning 
incense  in  the  temple,  an  angel  appeared  to 
him  and  said.  Fear  not,  Zacharias:  for  thy 
prayer  is  heard;  and  thy  wife  Elisabeth  shall 
bear  thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
John. 

Gek.  xvi.  1;  xvil.  1,  16,  19;  xvili.  0,  10. 
Sarai,  Abram's  wife,  bare  no  children.  And 
when  Abram  was  ninety-nine  years  old,  God 
said  to  him,  As  for  Sural,  thy  wife,  thou  shalt 
[no  longer]  call  her  name  Sarai,  but  Sarah.  .  .  . 
And  I  will  bless  her,  and  give  tbee  a  son  of  her, 

.  .  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Isaac 

The  countess  of  Toulouse  becomes  a  mother 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Foi  (a.d. 
1006).  William  Taillefer,  count  of  Tou- 
louse,  married  Arsinda  of  Anjou  in  975, 
but,  having  no  child  by  her,  he  lived  in 
adultery  with  a  married  woman.  Arsinda 
was  very  unhappy,  and  prayed  earnestly 
that  her  reproach  might  be  taken  away ; 
she  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Foi 
d'Agen.  Here,  at  night,  St.  Foi  appeared 
to  her,  and  bade  her  consecrate  on  St. 
Saviour's  altar,  in  the  monastery  of 
Conques,  the  rich  bracelets  she  was  then 
wearing.  "I  will,"  said  the  countess, 
"but  obtain  for  me  a  son."  "I  will 
intercede  on  your  behalf  with  Jesus 
Christ,"  said  St.  Foi,  and  vanished  from 
her  sight.  Next  morning  the  countess 
went  to  Conques  with  a  grand  cortege, 
and  was  greeted  on  ber  way  by  all  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  reaching 
the  monastery,  she  was  directed  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Saviour,  and  presented  the 
bracelets ;  they  were  of  gold  tissue,  artisti- 


  [PT.  I. 

call y  wrought,  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones.  The  countess  remained  in  the 
monastery  till  Easter,  and  then  returned 
to  Toulouse.  The  same  year  she  brought 
forth  her  firstborn  child,  and  called  nia 
name  Raymond.  Not  long  after  she  had 
a  second  son,  which  she  called  Henry. — 
Salvan,  History  of  the  Church  of  Toulouse. 

St.  Nicholas  promises  Amata  of  -St. 
Angelo  a  son.  Compagnone  and  Amata 
were  wealthy  Christians  of  St.  Angelo,  in 
the  territory  of  Fermo,  but  they  had  no 
children.  So  they  besought  St.  Nicholas 
to  obtain  for  them  this  favour  of  the 
Lord,  vowing,  if  be  did  so,  that  they 
would  call  the  child  after  the  name  of 
the  saint.  While  they  were  in  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas,  in  the  city  of  Bari,  in 
Puglia,  the  saint  appeared  to  them,  and 
assured  them  they  should  have  a  son 
which  should  be  a  blessed  servant  of 
God.  In  due  time  the  child  was  born, 
and  they  called  its  name  Nicholas. — St. 
Antony  (archbishop  of  Florence),  Chroni- 
con. 

Paphnucius  of  Alexandria  promised  a  son 
In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  son  of  Arca- 
dius,  there  lived  in  Alexandria  a  rich 
nobleman  named  Paphnucius,  who  had  no 
child.  He  and  his  wife  gave  largely  to  the 
religious  houses  to  obtain  their  interces- 
sion with  God  that  this  reproach  might 
be  removed  from  them,  and  that  a  child 
might  be  given  them.  In  time  a  daugh- 
ter was  born,  whom  they  named  Euphro- 
synS.  The  child  grew  up  a  rare  beauty, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  her  father 
betrothed  her  to  a  young  man  of  fortune 
and  family ;  but,  like  Samuel,  she  was 
God's  child,  and  the  Lord  had  said  to  her, 
"  I  betroth  thee  unto  Myself  for  ever ;  yea, 
I  betroth  thee  unto  Myself  in  righteous- 
ness, in  lovingkindness,'and  in  mercy. 
I  betroth  thee  in  faithfulness ;  and  thou 
shalt  know  the  Lord."  *  While  the  wed- 
ding was  pending,  Euphrosyne*  secretly 
left  her  father's  house,  and,  assuming 
male  attire,  entered  a  monastery  under 
the  name  of  "Brother  Emerald."  She 
soon  distinguished  herself  by  her  devotion, 
gentleness,  and  patience,  so  that  her  fame 
spread  abroad.  Having  lived  secluded 
for  twenty  years,  her  father  went  to  the 
monastery  to  bespeak  the  prayers  of 
"Brother  Emerald"  that  he  might  find 
his  daughter.  She  bade  him  remain 
where  he  was  for  three  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  she  revealed  her- 
self to  him  and  died.  Her  death  was 
greatly  deplored,  and  the  monastery  ap- 
•  Hosea  tL  IS,  20. 
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pointed  the  anniversary  to  be  kept  in 
perpetuity  as  the  4  *  Fete  of  St.  Euphro- 
syne."  In  Christian  art  St.  Euphrosyne 
is  represented  with  the  clothes  of  a  man 
lying  at  her  feet,  because,  like  St.  Hilde- 
gonda,  St.  Marina,  St.  Palagia-Margaret, 
St.  Theodora,  and  others,  she  so  disguised 
herself. — Acta  Sanctorum,  (Metaphrastes 
wrote  her  life.) 

Montanus  assured  Emilius  and  Celinia, 
mil  stricken  rn  years,  of  a  son,  Montanus 
wept  himself  blind,  bewailing  the  sins  of 
the  people  of  France,  and  ceased  not  day 
or  night  to  importune  God  to  visit  the 
people  and  pardon  their  transgressions. 
At  length  his  prayers  were  heard,  and  God 
assured  him  that  a  child  should  shortly 
be  born,  whose  name  would  be  Remigius, 
who  should  go  forth  in  the  power  and 
spirit  of  Elijah,  and  should  turn  many  of 
the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just. 
Mcntanus  went  immediately  to  the  house 
of  Emilius,  the  person  referred  to  by  the 
angel,  and  told  him  that  his  wife  Celinia 
should  bear  a  son.  Emilius  laughed  and 
said,  "  Shall  a  child  be  born  to  him  that 
ia  fourscore  years  old  ;  and  shall  Celinia, 
who  is  also  well  stricken  in  age,  have  a 
child,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  with  her 
after  the  manner  of  women  ?  "  Montanui 
said  to  him,  "  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  Is 
anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  Verily, 
at  the  time  appointed,  Celinia  shall  have  a 
•on.  And  when  the  child  is  born  she 
*haH  anoint  my  eyes  with  her  milk,  and 
my  sight  shall  be  restored  to  me."  It  all 
fell  out  as  Montanus  had  said.  The  child 
was  born,  and  was  named  Remigius  or 
Remi  ;  and  Celinia  having  anointed  the 
eves  of  Montanus  with  her  milk,  his 
sight  was  restored.  St.  Remi  grew  up  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  as  the 
angel  of  the  .Lord  had  said. — Flodoart, 
Histobre  de  rEgHse  de  Reims,  bk.  i. 

St.  Hilarion  obtains  a  child  for  a  woman 
barren  fifteen  years.  One  day  a  woman 
came  to  the  young  hermit  Hilarion,  who 
made  signs  for  her  to  go  awav  :  but  she 
said  to  mm  with  many  tears,  "  0  servant 
of  the  living  God,  pardon  my  boldness, 
for  my  sorrow  is  very  great.  Shun  me 
not,  bat  take  pity  on  my  grief.  Remem- 
ber, a  woman  was  thy  mother,  and  a 
woman  was  the  mother  of  our  blessed 
Saviour."  Hilarion  could  not  withstand 
these  words,  and  asked  his  petitioner 
what  she  wanted,  and  why  she  wept. 
"Thy  servant,"  she  replied,  "has  been 
married  fifteen  years,  but  has  no  child. 
And  my  husband  threatens  to  divorce  me 
unless  I  bear  him  children."  Hilarion, 


moved  to  pitv,  prayed  for  the  woman 
that  God  would  grant  to  her  what  her 
heart  desired,  and  she  left  the  cell.  After 
a  year  had  passed,  the  woman  returned 
with  an  infant  son  in  her  arms,  and  said 
to  the  young  hermit,  11  Behold  the  child 
of  thy  prayers  !  n  And  Hilarion  blessed 
the  child,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
This  is  the  first  miracle  of  this  holy 
saint.  The  life  of  St.  Hilarion  is  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Nicephorus 
Callistus  (died  1350). 

St,  Theodosius  promises  a  son  to  a  barren 
woman  (a.d.  423-629).  A  woman  who 
never  had  any  but  dead  children,  cast 
herself  at  the  feet  of  St.  Theodosius,  and 
implored  him  to  take  pity  on  her,  and 
said,  if  through  his  intercession  she 
brought  forth  a  living  child,  she  would 
call  him  Theodosius,  in  honour  of  the 
saint.  Theodosius  prayed  on  her  behalf, 
and  the  woman  had  the  desire  of  her 
heart,  and  brought  forth  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  Theodosius. — Les  Pe- 
tit* Boltandistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i. 
p.  274. 

St,  Peter  Thomas  obtains  a  child  for  a 
barren  woman  by  prayer  (died  a.d.  1366). 
Par  ces  prieres,  St.  Pierre  Thomas  obtint 
un  fits  a  un  des  seigneurs  de  la  province 
d'Arcadie.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th 
edit.  1880),  Jan.  6. 

St,  Simeon  Stylitcs  obtains  children  for 
two  queens  (fifth  century).  St.  Simeon 
obtint  un  fils  a  la  reine  des  Ismaelitcs 

3ui  e'tait  sterile;  et  nne  fille  a  la  reine 
es  Sarrasins  qui  e'tait  dans  la  mcme 
peine. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  144. 

St,  Polyeuctus  obtains  a  child  for  Paul 
and  Denysa  (a.d.  1376).  Paul  was  a  noble 
and  rich  Armenian  living  at  Melitena. 
Their  sole  grievance  was  that  they  had 
no  child.  They  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
and,  to  make  their  prayers  more  effica- 
cious, implored  the  intercession  of  Poly- 
euctus. Their  prayers  being  now 
accepted,  Polyeuctus  said  to  them, 
"  Courage,  Paul ;  God  will  give  you  a  son, 
and  you  shall  call  his  name  Euthymius,  to 
mark  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition. 
From  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  persecutions 
of  God's  people  on  earth  shall  entirely 
cease."  And  so  it  was,  for  the  child  was 
born  at  the  death  of  Yalens,  when  the 
forty  years'  persecution  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ceased,  and  were  never  after- 
wards repeated.— Cyril  1  us,  Life  of  Euthy- 
mius, (See  Surius,  and  the  annotations 
of  Bollandus.) 
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Bibliomancy,  Belomanoy,  etc 

Num.  xxrfi  31.  Eleazar  the  priest  shall 
ask  counsel  after  the  Judgment  of  Urlm  before 
the  Lord. 

Ezek.  xxi,  21.  The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at 
the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways, 
to  use  divination.   He  made  his  arrows  bright. 

Hoska  iv.  12.  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto 
them. 

Bibliomane^  to  consulting  the  Bible  or  some  other 
book  to  dbcoTcr  the  inue  of  a  future  event  It  to  done 
by  opening  the  book  at  random,  and  the  flnt  raamge 

 ghto  on  to  the  response.   If  Virgil  to 

L  the  consultation  to  called  "Bortei 
»er.  It  to  •'  8ortes  Homerkss." 
IMomancir  to  dlrlnatkm  by  arrows.  A  number  of  arrow* 
containing,  responses  are  snot  oft*,  and  the  one  which  flies 
farthest  to  considered  to  be  the  true  response.  This 
method  of  divination  was  common  with  the  '*>■»'■<■»»"!, 
Arabs,  and  others. 

Mkahdomamew  or  dlrlnatkm  by  sticks.  Three  sticks, 
one  Inscribed  "Yes,"  the  other  "No,"  and  the  third 
with  no  inscription,  being  put  into  a  bag.  were  drawn  by 
lot  If  "Yes4  was  drawn,  the  answer  wes  favourable ;  if 
"  No."  It  was  unfavourable ;  If  the  third  stick  was  drawn, 
the  totes  refused  to  gtoe  any  answer.  Another  plan  of 
«•  stick  to  explained  by  Babhl  Moses  8am- 


vj  v|mung  uw  hook  a 

your  eye  or  finger  lights 
the  book  employed.  tb< 
Vlrgillanss ;  m.  If  Homer,  I 


eon,  who  says,  a  stick  to  stripped  from  top  to  bottom  of 
half  It*  bark,  and  hurled  twice  Into  the  air:  if  It  falls  the 
first  time  with  the  peeled  side  uppermost  and  the  second 
time  with  the  bark  side  uppermost  It  to  a  good  sign ;  if 
the  reverse,  it  to  a  bad  omen ;  If  both  alike,  it  ton  mixed 
omen,  partly  good  and  partly  bad. 

The  8CTTDIAHS  and  Auoxs  employed  willow  and 
mrrtle  branches. 

The  Bxtjoaxs,  a  tribe  of  South  Africa,  divine  by  sticks, 
and  also  by  dice,  which  they  carry  on  a  strap  about  the 
neck.  By  the  throw  of  those  sticks  or  the  dice  they, 
infer  the  future  good  or  evil  which  awaits  them.— 
Lkhtenitein,  rroeeto  in  South  Africa. 

The  ancient  Qsaitaxs  used  to  cut  off  the  branch  of 
some  fruit  tree,  and  then  divide  It  Into  several  pieces, 
each  piece  being  marked  with  a  separate  character.  The 
sticks  were  then  tossed  into  the  air,  and  the  paterfamilias 
read  the  fortune  of  the  consul ter  from  their  position.  In 
much  the  same  war  as  a  fortune-teller  reads  a  person's 
fortune  by  a  pack  of  cards. 

Mr.  Berridge  consulted  the  Bible  to  know 
if  he  should  marry.  Mr.  Berridge,  writing 
to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  says, 
"  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  having  been 
grievously  tormented  by  my  house- 
keeper, I  thought  1  would  take  a  Jezebel 
to  wife,  but  resolved  to  take  advice  of 
the  Lord  first.  So,  falling  on  my  knees 
with  the  Bible  in  my  hands,  I  prayed 
earnestly;  then  letting  the  Bible  drop, 
the  first" verse  I  lighted  on  was  (2  Esdras 
x.  1),  *  When  my  son  was  entered  into 
his  wedding  chamber  he  fell  down,  and 
died.'  Not  quite  satisfied,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  verse  was  in  the  Apocrypha ; 
so  I  fell  on  my  knees  again,  and  prayed 
the  Lord  not  to  be  angry  with  me  if,  like 
Gideon,  I  requested  a  second  sign,  and 
that  from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  This 
time  the  verse  lighted  on  was  (Jer.  xvi. 
2),  'Thou  shalt  not  take  thee  a  wife, 
neither  shalt  thou  have  sons  and 
daughters  in  this  place.'  I  was  now 
fully  satisfied,  and  have  remained  single," 


— Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Heroclius  oonsulted  the  Bible  lot  in  his 
Persian  expedition,  Heraclius,  in  his 
war  with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  con- 
sulted the  Bible  Urim,  to  ascertain  where 
he  should  take  up  his  winter  quarters ; 
and  his  finger  touched  the  word  "Illyri- 
cum  "  (Rom.  xv.  19).— If.  Fleury. 

While  writing  this  last  sentence,  the  fancy  came  Into 
my  head  to  try  what  the  "Sortos  Sanctorum  "  would  say 
respecting  the  publication  of  this  book,  and  my  finger 
lighted  on  these  words,  "Take  heed  now  that  ye  faU  not 
M  do  this  "  (Kara  ir.  22).  The  words  are  pertinent  at 
any  rate. 

The  response  given  to  Charles  I.  and  lord 
Falkland  by  the  "  Sortes  Virailiana." 
Certainly  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  bibliomancy  on  record  are  those 
recorded  of  Charles  I.  and  lord  Falkland, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Wellwood.  While  at 
Oxford,  lord  Falkland,  to  amuse  the 
king,  proposed  to  try  what  Virgil  would 
tell  them  of  their  future  destinies.  The 
king,  of  course,  tried  first,  and  set  his 
finger  on  the  mneid.  bk.  iv.  vers.  881- 
893,  the  gist  of  which  passage  is,  "  Civil 
wars  shall  break  out,  whereby  the  king 
shall  lose  his  life."  Falkland  tried  to 
laugh  the  matter  off,  and  said,  "I  will  now 
show  yonr  majesty  how  ridiculously  the 
'lot'  will  foretell  my  fate;"  and  so 
saying  he  opened  the  book  and  laid  his 
finger  on  Alncid,  bk.  xi.  vers.  230-237, 
the  lament  of  Evander  for  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son  Pallas.  In  1643  lord 
Falkland  was  shot  through  the  body  at 
the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  Charles,  like 
Evander,  lamented  his  untimely  death. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  how  the  king  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  was  be- 
headed. 

The  emperor  Gordianus  tries  his  lot  by 
the  "  Sortes  Virgiliana;."  Gordianus,  who 
reigned  onlv  a  few  days,  wishing  to  see 
what  Virgil  would  say  respecting  his 
future  lot,  opened  the  jEneid  and  laid  his 
ringer  on  bk.  vi.  ver.  869,  "  Fate  only 
showed  him  on  the  earth,  but  suffered 
him  not  to  tarry." 

The  emperor  Severus  tries  his  fate  by  the 
"  Sortes  Virgiliana."  Severus  the  Roman 
emperor,  consulting  the  "  Sortes  Virgili- 
anie"  on  his  future  destiny,  lighted  on 
jEnadj  bk.  vi.  ver.  861,  "Forget  not, 
0  Roman,  to  rule  thy  people  like  a  king/' 

Blindness  miraculously  cured. 

Matt.  xx.  80.  Behold,  two  blind  men 
sitting  by  the  wayside,  when  they  heard  that 
Jesus  was  passing  by,  cried  out,  saying,  Have 
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us,  O  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David.  .  .  . 
Jen  called  them,  and  said.  What  will  ye  that 
I  do  for  you?  They  aay  to  Him,  Lord,  that 
oar  eyes  may  be  opened.  80  Jesus  bad  com- 
pasutoo  00  them,  and  touched  their  eyes:  and 
Immediately  their  eyes  received  sight,  and  they 
followed  Him. 

Makjc  Tiii.  22-25.  At  Bethsaida  they  bring 
to  Jeans  a  blind  man,  and  besought  Him  to 
touch  him.  And  Jesus  took  the  blind  nun  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town ;  and 
wb*u  He  had  spit  on  his  eyes  and  put  His  hands 
upon  him.  He  asked  the  man  if  he  saw  ought. 
And  the  man  answered,  I  see  men  as  trees, 
walking.  After  that  Jesus  put  His  hands 
again  on  the  man's  eyes,  and  made  him  look 
up:  and  his  eight  was  restored,  so  that  be  saw 
everything  clearly. 
M ajts  x.  46-42.  This  is  the  case  of  blind 


Acts  fcx.  17, 18.  Ananias,  putting  bis  bands 
on  Saul,  said  to  him.  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord 
that  appeared  to  thee  in  the  way  hath  sent  me 
thai  thou  mayest  receive  thy  sight.  And 
immediately  there  fell  from  bis  eyes  as  it  bad 
been  scales,  and  be  receired  sight  forthwith. 

A  blind  man  cured  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  Agricoha  (a.d.  580).  A  man 
named  Salomon,  a  native  of  Touraine, 
who  had  been  stone-blind  for  ten  years, 
was  told  in  a  dream  to  go  to  Boulogne, 
to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a  monas- 
tery in  honour  of  St.  Marcellus.  The 
voice  told  him,  if  he  prostrated  himself 
there  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Agricolus,  which 
was  in  the  abbey,  he  would  receive  his 
sight.  Salomon  obeyed  the  voice,  and 
had  not  made  half  the  journey  when  his 
sight  was  in  part  recovered,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
than  ho  saw  everything  distinctly;  and 
he  returned  home  without  needing  the  aid 
of  a  guide. — Bail  let,  Legendary  of Autun  ; 
History  of  Chdion.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
calls  this  saint  Aregle  (3  syf.). 

A  blind  man  cured  by  bathing  his  eyes  in 
voter  need  by  St.  Amandus  for  was  hi  tig 
Us  hands  (A.D.  694-684).  When  St. 
Amanda*  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Gascony,  a  blind  man  offered  him 
water  in  a  basin  to  wash  his  hands. 
The  bishop  gave  directions  for  this  water 
to  be  saved,  and  taken  to  the  cathedral : 
then,  sending  for  the  blind  man,  he  said 
to  htm,  "My  son,  if  you  have  faith 
moisten  your  eyes  with  this  water  in 
which  Amandos  the  servant  of  God  hath 
washed  his  hands.  I  am  persuaded 
1  his  merits  you  will  receive  your 
The  blind  man  obeyed,  and  the 
ent  he  touched  bis  eyes  with  the 
r  his  sight  was  restored.  The  report 
of  this  nuxacle  spread  like  wildfire ;  but 
'  for  the  saint,  he 


through] 


was  nowhere  to  be  found,  being  far  on 
his  way  to  the  province  of  Bourbonnais, 
to  a  place  where  now  stands  Ville  de 
St.  A  maud. — Menjoulet  (vicar-general 
of  Bayonne),  Saint  Amand  Apdtre  des 
Basques.   (See  St.  Mayeul,  p.  46.) 

The  ami  h  arid  of  St  turtadlola  (wreath  century)  In 
the  Proprt  4e  Bottrgm.  A  blind  man,  we  are  told,  wm 
cured  by  the  water  in  which  St  Padmodlat  had  washed 
hit  hands  (Lm  PtlU  Mamdi*-.  roL  rU.  p.  CO). 
8«Tenil  other  examples  might  be  added. 

St.  Ausonius  cures  the  blind  beggar  of 
AngouUme  (first  and  second  centuries). 
A  blind  man,  well  known  in  Angoulenie, 
where  he  lived  on  charity,  was  taken  before 
St.  Ausonius  ;  and,  throwing  himself  at 
the  saint's  feet,  he  said  to  him,  "Ausonius, 
thou  servant  of  the  living  God,  I  know  that 
thy  prayers  will  open  mine  eyes,"  "  Be 
it  unto  you,"  said  Ausonius,  "  according 
to  your  faith ; "  and  immediately  his  eyes 
received  their  sight.  As  he  was  very 
poor  and  almost  naked,  Ausonius  gave 
him  alms  also. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
diats),  vol.  v.  May  22. 

St.  Barnard,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  cures 
a  blind  man  (a.d.  810).  One  day  a  blind 
man  said  he  wanted  to  see  St.  Barnard. 
Those  who  heard  him  laughed  at  him,  but 
he  placed  himself  on  the  stairs  of  a  chapel, 
saving,  41  If  I  can  but  touch  him,  I  shall 
receive  my  sight  and  see  him."  At  this 
moment  a  cry  of  joy  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  saint,  and  the  blind  man 
threw  himself  at  his  feet.  The  archbishop, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said  to  him, 
"  Thy  faith  has  given  thee  sight :  give 
God  thanks;"  ana  immediately  the  bund 
man  saw  clearly. — Mgr.  Depery,  Histoire 
ffagiologique  du  Diodse  de  Iselley. 

St.  Bridget  and  the  blind  mr/  (a.d.  436- 
523).  A  blind  girlnamed  Daria  came  to 
St.  Bridget,  and  prayed  her  to  £ive  sight 
to  her  blind  eyeballs.  St.  Bndget  said 
a  benediction,  and  Daria  received  her 
sight.  By  the  preaching  of  the  saint 
Daria  was  converted,  and  then  entreated 
St.  Bridget  to  restore  her  blindness  again, 
saying  "the  light  of  the  body  impeded 
the  light  of  the  soul."  So  St  Bridget 
closed  her  eyes  again  in  darkness,  accord- 
ing to  the  request  of  the  blind  girl. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

St.  Frodobert  gives  sight  to  his  mother. 
When  Frodobert  was  a  mere  child  be 
cured  his  mother's  blindness,  as,  in  the 
fulness  of  love  and  pity,  he  kissed  her 
darkened  eyes,  and  signed  them  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Not  only  was  her 
sight  restored,  but  the  historian  adds, 
"it  was  keener  than  ever."— Lupellus, 
Life  of  St.  Frodobert  (seventh  century). 
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St.  Genevieve  restored  sight  to  a  woman 
struck  blind  (a.d.  422-612).  One  day  a 
woman,  out  of  curiosity,  went  to  the  cell 
of  St.  Genevieve  to  see  how  she  passed 
her  time  there.  No  sooner  did  she  peep 
through  the  window  than  she  was  struck 
with  blindness.  Her  blindness  lasted  all 
Lent,  when  St.  Genevieve  took  pity  on 
her,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  her 
eyeballs,  and  immediately  their  sight 
was  restored.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th 
edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

In  the  legend  of  Lady  Godlra  of  Goran  try,  who  rode 
naked  through  the  town  to  mitigate  certain  impost!  on 
the  people,  a  tailor,  named  Tom.  determined  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  lady  a*  the  rode  past,  but  hb  curiosity  was 
punished  by  loss  of  sight  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
story  that  "  Peeping  Tom"  erer  recovered  his  sight  again. 

St.  John  of  Egypt  cures  a  blind  woman 
with  holy  oil  (a.d.  306-394) .  The  wife  of 
a  senator  of  Egypt,  having  lost  her  sight, 
incessantly  urged  her  husband  to  take 
her  to  St.  John,  the  Egytian  hermit.  The 
senator,  who  well  knew  that  the  saint 
never  admitted  a  woman  into  his  sight, 
went  to  St.  John  and  told  him  his  errand. 
The  saint  gave  the  senator  a  little  holy 
oil,  and  directed  that  the  eves  of  the  lady 
should  be  anointed  therewith.  This  was 
done,  and  the  cure  was  instantaneous  and 
complete. — Ruffinus,  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
bk.  li. 

St.  Lawrence  cures  a  blind  man,  St. 
Lawrence,  being  on  Mount  Celion,  in  the 
house  of  Narcissus,  cured  a  blind  man  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  house 
of  Narcissus  stood  in  the  fish-market,  and 
was  a  well-known  place  of  resort  with  all 
Christians. 

Another  instance.  When  St.  Lawrence 
was  put  in  prison  by  Hippolitus,  he 
found  in  the  aungeon  a  fellow-prisoner, 
named  Lucillus,  who  had  lost  his  sight 
by  continually  weeping  at  the  misery  of 
his  long  confinement.  St.  Lawrence 
promised  to  restore  his  sight  if  he  would 
become  a  Christian.  Lucillus  gladly  made 
the  promise,  and  St.  Lawrence  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  eyeballs  by  making  on 
them  the  sign  of  the  cross.  When  this 
miracle  got  noised  abroad,  many  blind 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  flocked 
to  the  prison,  and  St.  Lawrence  healed 
them.  Hippolitus,  seeing  these  miracu- 
lous cures,  was  himself  converted,  and  he 
with  all  his  house,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
teen, were  baptized. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  pp.  699-608. 

(St.  Lawrence  is  put  in  the  canon  of  the 
mass.) 

The  martyrdom  of  this  saint  (*iy*  Kinesman)  Is  most 
certain*,  being  written  by  the  notaries  of  Borne,  and  ac- 


cepted of  many  mints  that  doe  ascotmt  it,  as  St  Ambrose, 
8t.  Leo,  St.  Augustine,  St  Isidore,  Prudootias,  and  others, 
from  whom  this  account  has  bean  colls  ted,  p.  888. 

St.  Ludger  cures  Bernlef  of  his  blindness 
(a.d.  809).  While  St.  Ludger  was  in 
Fositeland,  and  was  the  guest  of  a  noble 
lady,  blind  fiernlef  was  presented  to  him. 
He  was  greatly  liked  by  the  people, 
because  he  sang  to  them  about  the  com- 
bats of  kings,  or  told  them  about  the 
times  gone  by.  St.  Ludger  told  Bemlef 
to  meet  him  on  the  morrow  in  a  place 
which  he  mentioned ;  and  immediately 
the  saint  saw  the  blind  man  coming  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  heard  his 
confession,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  his  eyes,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
see.  The  blind  man  saw  first  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  then  the  trees  and  roofs  of 
the  neighbouring  cabins,  then  everything 
around  him.  Bernlef  was  afterwards 
baptized,  and  used  to  sing  to  the  people 
the  psalms  of  David. — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes, vol.  iv. 

St.  Macarius  gives  sight  to  a  blind  hyena. 
One  of  the  strangest  miracles  connected 
with  blindness  is  that  ascribed  to  St, 
Macarius  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  394).  In 
Christian  art  this  saint  is  portrayed  with 
an  hyena  and  its  cub  as  his  companions. 
The  story  is  as  follows: — One  day  an 
hyena  brought  her  cub  to  St.  Lawrence, 
and  laid  it  at  his  feet.  Macarius,  aston- 
ished at  the  act,  examined  the  whelp,  and 
found  that  it  was  blind.  He  touched  the 
eyes  with  his  finger,  and  immediately 
the  creature  received  its  sieht.  Next 
day  the  grateful  dam  brought  a  pheep- 
skm  to  the  hermit's  cell  as  a  free-will 
offering,  and  Macarius  wore  it  ever  after 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  gave  it 
to  St.  Melania. — Baring-Gould,  Iadc*  of 
the  Saints  (Jan.,  p.  38),  1877. 

St.  Martin  restores  Paulinus*8  eyesight. 
St.  Martin  cured  Paulinus,  over  whose 
eyes  was  grown  a  thick  film,  which  not 
only  deprived  him  of  sight,  but  also  put 
him  to  great  pain.  St.  Martin  merely 
wiped  the  man's  eyes  with  a  napkin,  and 
a  perfect  cure  was  instantly  effected. — 
Sulp  icius  Severus,  Life  of  St.  Martin. 

St.  Mayeul,  abbot  of  Cluny,  cures  a  blind 
man  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  906- 
994).  One  day  as  St  Mayeul  was  in 
Notre-dame  du  Puy-en-Velay,  a  blind 
man  came  and  said,  "  1  have  received  a 
revelation  from  St.  Peter,  that  I  shall 
recover  my  sight,  if  I  bathe  my  eyes  with 
the  water  in  which  your  honour  has 
washed  your  hands."  The  abbot  severely 
reprimanded  the  man,  and  sent  him  away. 
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Finding  on  inquiry  that  the  man  had  been 
begging  his  servants  to  give  him  some  of 
this  water,  he  strictly  forbade  their  doing 
so.  The  blind  man,  not  discouraged, 
waited  patiently,  watching  on  the  road 
the  abbot's  return  from  Pay  ;  and,  when 
he  came  to  MonWoie,  took  hold  of  the 
horse's  bridle,  and  swore  not  to  leave  go 
without  obtaining  his  demand.  So  saying, 
he  poured  water  into  a  basin  which  hung 
on  nia  neck,  and  handed  it  to  the  saint. 
The  abbot  dismounted,  blessed  the  water, 
and,  dipping  his  fingers  into  the  basin, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  sightless 
eyes,  and  prayed  the  "  Mother  of  Mercy  " 
to  take  pity  on  the  man.  "  All  right ! " 
cried  the  man;  "I  can  see  plainly!" 
"Then  go,"  said  the  abbot,  "and  thank 
the  Mother  of  Mercy  who  has  vouch- 
safed to  take  pity  on  you." — Les  Pettis 
BoUandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  463.   (See  p.  45.) 

Blindness  (1848)  cured  by  a  visit  to  St. 
Memratfs  hermitage.  The  following  is 
a  faithful  translation  from  the  German  of 
the  abbot  Ganeval :— "  My  father,  Claud 
Alexis  Ganeval,  merchant  of  Levier,  chief 
city  of  the  canton  in  the  *  Departement 
dn  Douba,'  having  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  science  and  art  to  effect  the 
cure  of  Frances  Caroline,  his  youngest 
daughter,  aged  three  years,  and  stone- 
blind  for  above  a  year,  was  taken  by  her 
father  to  the  hermitage  of  St.  Meinrad, 
the  last  week  of  March,  1831.  The  father, 
as  a  pilgrim,  entered  the  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  besought  the  Virgin  to  take  pity  on 
his  child.  Instantly  the  child  received 
her  sight,  and  her  eyes  were  so  beautiful 
as  to  attract  a  crowd  of  strangers.  The 
child  died  in  1843.  Thousands  of  persons 
who  knew  the  merchant  and  his  daughter 
can  attest  this  miracle,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  one  name  only,  that  of 
Sa  Grandeur  Monseigneur  Caverot,  bishop 
of  St.  Die."— Zc*  Petits  Boilandtstes,  voL 
L  p.  526. 

Blindness  cured  by  kissing  the  feet  of  St. 
MeSanms**  dead  body  (a,d.  530).  When 
the  body  of  St.  Melanius  was  carried  in 
grand  procession  through  Rennes,  a  woman 
who  was  stone-blind  approached  the  bier, 
and  falling  to  the  earth  kissed  the  feet 
of  the  dead  saint.  Immediately  her  sight 
was  restored,  and  she  gave  to  the  Church, 
as  a  thank-offering,  all  her  heritage. — Gui 
Alexis  Lobinean  (a  contemporary ) ,  Histoire 
des  SaoUes  de  Bretagne,  1724. 

Mondana,  mother  of  St.  Sacerdos,  recovers 
her  sight  at  the  death  of  her  son  (a.d.  720). 
Mondana,  the  mother  of  St*  Sacerdos,  had 


been  blind  some  years  before  her  son's 
death,  but  being  told  that  his  dead  body 
was  on  the  river  Dordogne  on  its  way  to 
Calviac;  she  went  to  meet  the  mournful 
procession ;  and  God,  wishing  to  testify 
His  love  for  the  deceased  saint,  restored 
her  sight.  Thus  was  it  that  St.  Sacerdos 
raised  his  father  to  life  to  bestow  on  him  the 
Viaticum ;  and  his  sainted  name  restored, 
at  his  funeral,  sight  to  his  blind  mother, 
"  Heureux  le  pere,  heureuse  la  mere  d'un 
tel  fils  ! "— Pergot,  Life  of  St.  Sacerdos, 
bishop  of  Limoges. 

St.  Odilo  restores  a  nobleman's  eye  which 
had  been  knocked  out  (a.d.  962-1049).  A 
branch  of  a  tree,  having  struck  a  noble- 
man, knocked  out  his  right  eye.  St.  Odilo, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  being  applied  to,  effected 
a  perfect  and  instantaneous  cure  by  sign- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  injured 
part. — Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

St.  Placid  us  cures  a  blind  man.  St. 
Placidus,  being  in  Capua,  healed  a  blind 
man  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
his  sightless  eyes. 

In  Sicily  he  restored  sight  to  one  who 
had  been  blind  for  eight  years. — Lauren- 
tins  Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1570). 

St.  Thierry,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  cures 
king  Thierry,  the  son  of  Clovis,  of  partial 
blindness  (sixth  century).  The  sanctity 
of  St.  Thierry  reached  the  ears  of  the 
king,  whose  name  was  Thierry,  one  of 
the  four  sons  of  Clovis.  The  king,  being 
nearly  blind,  sent  for  the  abbot,  received 
him  with  great  honour,  and  told  him  his 
only  hope  was  in  the  prayers  of  the 
saint,  and  if  they  failed  him  he  must 
lose  his  eyesight.  The  abbot  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  earth  and  prayed;  then, 
rising  to  his  feet,  signed,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  the  eyes  of  the  king  with  holy 
oil,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whereupon 
the  king  "recut  au  mime  moment  une 
parfaite  gue'rison,  et  recouvra  entierement 
la  vue." — Billy  (almoner  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Thierry),  Life  of  St.  Tliierrv. 

St,  Thuribius  cures  a  blind  dumb  man 
(second  century).  Savins,  the  wife  of 
CaXanus,  was  a  Christian,  and  disciple  of 
St.  Thuribius;  but  her  husband,  a  de* 
voted  partisan  of  the  national  religion, 
which  was  idolatry,  confined  her  in  a  sort 
of  domestic  prison,  and  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  drive  St,  Thuribius  from  Mans, 
where  he  was  bishop.  In  punishment  of 
this  offence,  God  struck  Calanus  both  blind 
and  dumb.  He  now  released  his  wife, 
and  got  her  to  intercede  with  the  bishop, 
Savina  implored  St.  Thuribius  to  cure 
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her  husband,  and  the  bishop,  offering 
prayer  on  his  behalf,  obtained  the  petition 
ne  desired.  When  Calanus  recovered  his 
speech  and  sight,  he  requested  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was 
duly  baptized. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  iv.  p.  441. 

Two  blind  men  cured  by  St.  Ubaldus 
(a.d.  1084-1 160).  A  man  who  had  been 
blind  for  four  years,  recovered  his  sight 
by  merely  kissing  the  hand  of  St.  Ubal- 
dus. Another,  wno  had  been  blind  for 
ten  years,  recovered  his  sight  by  simply 
invoking  the  saint's  name. — L'abbe' 
Hunckler,  Les  Saints  d  Alsace. 

St.  Valentine  cures  the  blind  daughter  of 
judge  Asterius  (a.d.  268).  St.  Valentine 
was  brought  before  Asterius,  the  Roman 
judge,  to  be  examined  and  punished  for 
heresy.  When  he  entered  the  court  he 
prayed  aloud  that  Christ,  the  true  Light 
would  give  him  light  what  to  say.  Said 
Asterius,  "  What  is  that  you  say  ?  How 
can  Jesus  Christ,  the  malefactor,  be  the 
true  Light?  "  14  He  is  not  only  the  true 
Light, "answered  Valentine, "  but  the  only 
Light  that  lighteth  every  one  who  cometh 
into  the  world."  "  If  *>,w  said  the  judge, 
11  let  me  see  the  proof,  and  I  will  believe. 
I  have  a  daughter  who  has  been  blind 
ever  since  she  was  two  years  old.  If 
your  Christ  will  give  light  to  her  eyes,  I 
will  believe  Him  to  be  what  you  say  He 
is."  The  damsel  was  brought  to  St. 
Valentine,  who  put  his  hands  on  her 
eves,  and  said,  "0  Jesus  Christ,  who  art 
the  true  Light,  give  light  to  this  Thy 
handmaid."  While  he  still  spake,  the 
eyes  of  the  damsel  were  opened,  and  she 
saw  plainly.  Asterius,  nis  wife,  and 
daughter  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
thelioly  man.  and  entreated  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  society  of  the  faithful. 
Whereupon  St.  Valentine  instructed  them 
what  to  do,  and  baptized  Asterius  and  all 
his  house,  consisting  of  forty-six  souls.-r 
Les  Petite  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 

St.  Virgil,  bishop  of  Aries,  cures  a 
blind  man  (a.d.  610).  A  man  who  had 
been  blind  for  fifteen  years  induced  a 
subdeacon,  named  Fulgence,  to  conduct 
him  to  the  porch  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Stephen's.  r< There,"  said  he,  "I  shall 
be  sure  to  find  his  reverence,  when  he 
comes  from  matins."  When  St  Virgil 
left  the  church,  the  blind  man  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  implored  the  bishop 
to  intercede  for  him  in  prayer.  The 
bishop,  touched  by  this  naive  confidence, 
implored  God  to  restore  his  sight,  and, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  man's 


eyes,  their  speculation  returned,  and  he 
saw  plainly.  St  Virgil  said  to  him, 
"See  yon  tell  no  man;"  but  the  man 
was  too  full  of  joy  to  remain  silent,  and 
ere  the  day  was  over  the  whole  city 
knew  of  the  miraculous  cure. — Martyro- 
logy  of  Prance,  Revised  and  Augmented. 

InstaaoH  of  tb«  caw  of  btlnda—  br  stats  or  tawar 
nlks  an  to  aumaroai  la  lb*  Acta  Sanctonm,  that  lb«y 
km  all  Interest. 

Blindness  from  Birth  miracu- 
lously cured. 

Johk  ix.  1-38.  Jesus  saw  a  man  which  was 
blind  from  his  birth,  and  He  spat  on  the  ground, 
and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,  and  said  to 
him.  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  SI  loam.  So  he 
went  and  washed,  and  came  [back  to  Jesusl 
seeing.  The  neighbours  and  tbey  which  bad 
seen  him  [before],  said  to  him.  How  were  thine 
eyes  opened?  He  answered,  A  man  railed 
Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and 
said  to  me,  Oo  to  the  pool  of  Si  loam,  and  wash  ; 
so  I  went,  and  I  received  my  sight.  Then  they 
brought  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime  eras 
blind,  and  the  Pharisees  asked  him  how  he  bad 
received  bis  sight  He  said  to  them,  He  pot 
clay  upon  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed,  sod  do  sec 
They  say  to  the  man  again.  What  sayest  thou  of 
Him  who  opened  thine  eyes?  The  man  said. 
He  is  a  prophet.  Then  said  they,  Give  God  the 
praise.  We  know  this  man  is  a  sinner.  The 
man  answered,  Whether  He  be  a  sinner  or  not, 
I  know  not :  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  Then  said  tbey  to  him 
again,  What  did  He  to  thee?  How  opened  He 
thine  eyes  ?  The  man  answered  them,  I  have 
told  you  already,  wherefore  would  ye  hear  It 
again?  Will  ye  be  His  disciples?  Then  they 
reviled  htm  and  said,  Thou  art  His  disciple,  tat 
we  are  Moses*  disciple  We  know  that  God 
spake  unto  Moses,  bat  as  for  this  fellow,  we 
know  not  from  whence  He  is.  The  man  an- 
swered. Why,  herein  is  a  marvellous  thjnsj ;  je 
know  not  whence  He  Is,  and  yet  He  bath  opened 
mine  eyes.  Since  the  world  began  it  has  not 
been  heard  that  a  man  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
one  born  blind.  If  this  man  were  not  of  God* 
He  could  do  nothing  [of  the  Hndl.  The 
Pharisees  said,  Thou  wast  altogether  born  In 
sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  us?  And  they, east 
him  out  [or  excommunicated  him]. 

St.  Pantaloon  cures  a  man  that  teas 
born  blind.  This  miracle  and  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  it  closely  re- 
semble the  case  mentioned  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  (ch.  ix.).  While  St  Pan- 
taleon  was  talking  with  his  father,  a  man 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth  entered 
the  house.  He  had  already  spent  largely 
upon  physicians,  but  had  received  so 
benefit  from  them.  Pantaleon  said  to 
the  blind  man,  "  What  will  yon  give  me 
if  your  siriit  is  restored  ?  "  "  All  that  I 
hare  left,''  said  the  blind  man.  St.  Pan- 
taleon said  in  reply,  4  *  Give  some  of 
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▼our  substance  to  the  poor,  and  1  will 
give  yon  sight,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Then"  touched  he  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man,  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and 
forthwith  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  his 
sight  was  perfect.  The  physicians  were 
greatly  amazed,  and  asked  the  man  who 
had  given  him  sight.  The  man  replied, 
«*  Pantaleon."  Thereupon  the  physicians, 
out  of  malice,  accused  Pantaleon  of  trea- 
son, for  giving  sight  to  an  enemy  of  the 
emperor-  Maxim ian us  arrested  the  man 
who  had  been  born  blind,  and  demanded 
cf  him  how  Pantaleon  had  cured  him. 
The  man  replied,  "He  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  touched  mine  eyes." 
'*  Who  do  you  say  cured  vou,"  demanded 
the  emperor;  "Esculapius  or  Christ?" 
The  man  made  answer,  "  The  physicians 
called  on  Esculapius,  but  my  sight  was 
not  restored  ;  St.  Pantaleon  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  now  I  see."  The 
emperor  remarked,  "If  the  fellow  has  re- 
ceived his  bodily  sight,  he  must  be  blind 
in  understanding  to  say  such  things." 
The  man  answered  boldly,  "  Surely  they 
must  be  blind  in  understanding  who  can 
see  this  miracle  and  not  confess  that 
Christ  is  God."  "  Dost  thou  reprove  us, 
fellow?"  said  the  emperor,  m  great 
wrath.  **  Lictors,  take  him  hence,  and 
pot  him  to  instant  death." — Simeon 
Metaphrastes  (tenth  century),  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Maur  gives  sight  to  Linus,  who  was 
bom  blind  (a.d.  512-584).  A  man 
named  Linns,  who  was  born  blind,  lived 
twelve  years  in  the  porch  of  St.  Maurice 
(Agaunum),  in  the  Alps.  When  he  heard 
that  St.  Maur  was  about  to  enter  the 
church,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Thou  servant 
of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  on  me !  " 
St  Maur  stopped,  and  asked  the  man 
what  he  wanted  of  him.  "  That  I  may 
receive  my  eight,"  said  the  blind  man. 
St  Maur  then  touched  the  sightless  orbs, 
siaking  as  he  did  so  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  immediately  his  eyes  were 
opened.  The  man,  overwhelmed  with 
jov,  followed  St.  Maur  into  the  church, 
and  chanted  the  holy  service,  which  he 
had  learned  by  heart  by  living  so  long 
is  the  porch.  Faustus,  who  tells  this 
story,  assures  us  that  he  was  told  it  by 
the  man  himself,  and  adds  that  the  man, 
frost  the  time  he  receired  his  sight,  con- 
secrated himself  to  the  service  of  the 
altar,  and  survived  to  a  very  advanced 
age. — Faustus  (one  of  St  Maur's  com- 
panions), Life  of  St.  Maur. 

3L  Qdilo  gives  sight  to  a  man  born  blind 
(a.d.  962-1049),    St.  Odilo,  abbot  of 


Cluny,  gave  sight  to  the  son  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  blind  from  his  birth. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

Blindness  from  Demoniacal 
Possession  cured. 

Matt.  xii.  22.  There  was  brought  to  Jesus 
a  man  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb ; 
and  He  healed  bkn,  Insomuch  that  the  blind- 
dumb  man  both  spake  and  saw. 

St.  Remi  exorcises  a  blind  man  (a.d. 
449-645).  St.  Remi  on  one  occasion  was 
at  Calmaciacum,  where  was  a  man  pos- 
sessed with  an  evil  spirit  which  made  Dim 
blind.  The  saint  prayed  fervently,  and, 
the  evil  spirit  departing,  the  man  re- 
ceived his  sight. — Edward  Kinesman, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (Oct.  1). 

It  win  be  remembered  that  the  disciples  (John  fx.  9). 
when  they  brought  •  certain  blind  man  to  J  mux,  asked 
tbU  question,  "Who  did  ela,  thU  man  or  bis  parents, 
that  he  was  born  blind  T  "  They  ascribed  bllndnew  to 
sin,  and  all  sin  was  supposed  to  be  from  the  derll 
Hence  to  cast  out  the  deril,  or  to  forgire  sin,  was  an 
effectual  cure  of  its  fatal  consequence*. 

Blood  and  Water  from  a 
Wound. 

Johk  xix.  34.  When  Jesus  was  on  the  cross, 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  His 
side,  and  forthwith  camo  there-out  blood  and 
water. 

St.  Cant,  St.  Cantian,  and  St.  Can- 
tianilla, martyrs  (a.d.  290).  Cant,  Can- 
tian,  and  Cantianilla  were  the  two  sons 
and  daughter  of  the  race  of  Anicius,  and 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor  Carin. 
They  were  put  to  death  for  being  Chris- 
tians by  the  command  of  Diocletian  and 
Maxim ian.  When  their  heads  were  cut 
off  by  the  executioners,  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  them  was  the  colour  of  milk. 
Mgr.  Gue'rin  adds,  14  On  en  voit  encore  les 
traces  de  nos  jours,  sur  la  pierre  placee 
au  lieu  de  leur  martyr."  Their  lives 
were  written  by  John  Chauvin ;  and 
Pierre  le  Gendre  has  composed  an  heroic 
poem  in  Latin,  on  their  martyrdom,  en- 
titled "  Cantias  "  (seventh  century).  The 
following  is  almost  a  literal  translation 
of  the  opening  verse 

Champions  by  the  beadsman  smitten. 

Over  death  and  ben  victorious 
God  your  names  with  saints  luth  written 

Kings  and  priests,  enthroned  and  glorious. 
All  your  combats  now  are  ended. 
Low  the  tyrants  laid,  all  their  wrath  expended. 
A  remarkable  combination  of  Initial  totters.  Cant, 
Cantlan,   Cantianilla;   Carlo's  children;  chruuologer 
Chaurin ;  canticle  "Cantias ; "  Christians. 

Milk  /lowed  from  the  neck  of  St. 
Catherine  (Nov.  25,  a.d.  310).  St. 
Catherine  was  tied  to  a  wheel,  but  the 
machine  broke.     She  was  then  be- 
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headed ;  but  instead  of  blood,  milk 
flowed  from  the  wound.  After  her  head 
had  fallen  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner, 
angels  came  and  carried  her  body  to 
Mount  Sinai,  where  they  buried  it — 
Metaphrastee  (died  911),  Lives,  etc. 

MUk  instead  of  blood  /lows  from  the 
wounds  of  Secundina  (a.d.  257).  When 
St.  Secundina  was  accused  of  magic  on 
account  of  her  miracles,  the  voices  from 
heaven  which  attested  her  acceptableness 
with  God,  and  the  power  of  her  prayers, 
her  guards  told  her  either  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome,  or  to  prepare  herself 
for  the  vengeance  of  tne  law.  She 
replied  she  would  not  sacrifice  to  gods 
which  were  no  Gods,  and  as  for  prepara- 
tion, her  Saviour  had  already  prepared 
everything  for  her.  The  guards  roughly 
stripped  her,  tore  her  body  in  a  most 
ghastly  manner,  and  finally  cut  off  her 
head.  But  what  struck  her  persecutors 
was  this :  instead  of  blood  gushing  from 
her  wounds,  a  liquor  white  as  milk  and 
of  an  enchanting  odour  oozed  gently 
from  her  body,  diffusing  delicious  cool- 
ness and  medicinal  balm.  At  length 
the  loud  voice  of  an  angel,  audible  to  all, 
exclaimed,  "  Come,  beloved !  The  Spirit 
and  the  Bride  say,  Come !  Receive  the 
crown  prepared  for  you  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  I "— Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

Milk*  instead  of  blood,  flows  from  the 
wounds  of  seven  holy  women  (a.d.  816). 
Seven  women  who  followed  St.  Blaise 
after  his  cruel  scourging,  were  seized 
by  the  order  of  Agricola,  governor  of 
Gtppadocia,  and,  being  tied  to  posts,  were 
lacerated  from  head  to  foot  with  iron 
combs.  "  Mais,  0  puissance  infinie  du 
Dieu  vivant ! "  instead  of  blood,  milk 
flowed  from  their  wounds,  and  angels 
came  from  heaven  to  console  them  and 
heal  their  wounds,  saying,  "  Fear  not, 
but  bear  thus  much  for  Christ's  sake. 
To  those  who  overcome  will  He  give 
crowns  of  glory."  Agricola,  seeing  him- 
self foiled,  commanded  the  women  to  be 
cast  into  a  fierce  fire,  "  mais  elles  en  furent 
retirees  par  la  main  du  Tout-Puissant, 
sans  en  avoir  e'te'  atteintes."  The  governor 
then  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded,  and 
they  died  praising  God,  who  thought 
them  worthy  to  suffer  death  for  His  sake. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  Ui.  p.  228. 

A  Bone  of  Him  shall  not  be 
broken. 

Psalm  xxxiv.  19, 20.  Many  are  the  Afflictions 
of  the  righteous :  but  the  Lord  deliver*  Ui  him 


out  of  them  alL   He  keepeth  all  his  I 
one  of  them  is  broken. 

Jomt  xix.  33-36.  When  the  soldiers  came 
to  Jesus  and  saw  that  He  was  dead  already, 
they  brake  not  His  legs :  but  one  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  spear  pierced  His  side,  and  forthwith 
came  there-out  blood  and  water.  These  things 
were  done  that  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled, 
A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be  broken. 

Dr.  John  Jahn.  In  his  A  refcsofopfo  BUIlea,  p.  SJS.  says, 
When  then  was  not  a  prospect  that  the  notion 
Deified  would  die  on  the  day  or  crucifixion,  the  execu* 


tfoDen  hastened  the  extinction  of  life  by  kindling  a  fire 
under  the  cross  so  as  to  suffocate  tbera  with  the  smoke,* 
or  by  letting  looao  upou  them  wild  beast* ;  or  by  breaking 
their  bones  upon  the  atom  with  a  mallet ;  or  by  piercing 
them  with  a  spear." 

In  regard  to  the  spear  the  doctor  says.  p.  296,  "  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  Jems  was  really  dead,  or  had  only 
fallen  into  a  swoon,  a  soldier  thrust  bit  lance  into  His  side 
(undoubtedly  bii  tyl  side).  If  Christ  had  not  been  already 
dead,  a  wound  of  this  kind  would  have  put  an  end  to  Ufa 
life,  as  has  been  shown  both  by  the  physician  Bschenbach 
and  br  Oruner.  The  part  pierced  was  the  / 
hu.ee  the  lymph  which  acr   J 


M  ptrioai 
i  blood.  1 


JfetJse.  &$  fisrwtiore  non  a/ipmnter, 
sad  sere  mortuc  Oruner,  Dimrttuio  Inaug.  Medic* 
dtJmu  Christi  marts  sera,  non  tgnoptieailSOO).' 

The  bones  of  the  forty  martyrs,  though 
beaten  by  mallets,  were  not  broken  (a.d. 
820).  Agricola,  governor  of  Lesser 
Armenia,  having  exposed  the  forty 
martyrs  quite  naked  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  on  the  ice  of  a  frozen  pond, 
during  the  severe  frosts  of  March,  com- 
manded the  victims  to  be  beaten  with 
mallets  that  their  bones  might  be  broken, 
and  their  death  accelerated.  They  were 
still  alive  when  the  officers  drew  up  the 
waggons  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and 
when  they  saw  the  waggons  they  sang,  in 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  Our  soul  is 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowlers :  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are 
escaped,  because  our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (exxiv.  7,  8).  They  were 
all  placed  in  the  waggons  except  Melito, 
the  youngest  of  them,  who  was  less 
exhausted  than  the  rest.  The  mother  of 
Melito  was  present,  and  when  she 
observed  that  her  son  was  left  behind, 
she  carried  him  herself  to  one  of  the 
waggons,  saying,  "  Go,  go,  my  son,  with 
your  companions,  that  you  may  present 
yourself  with  them  before  the  throne  of 
God."  Their  bones  being  beaten  with 
mallets,  the  victims  were  cast  into  a 
fierce  fire  and  burnt  to  cinders,  after 
which  the  ashes  were  collected  together 
and  thrown  into  the  river.  But  "the 
Lord  did  wonderful  things :  though 
beaten  with  mallets,  their  bones  were  not 
broken ;  though  their  ashes  were  tossed 
into  the  river,  they  were  not  dispersed  ; 
but  the  faithful  were  enabled  to  collect 
them,  and  they  are  stilt  preserved  as 
sacred  relics."  St*  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
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m,  **  There  are  but  few  countries  in  the 
whole  Christian  universe  that  do  not 
possess  some  of  these  precious  ashes." 
In  France,  Paris,  Lyons,  Reims,  Bourges, 
Vienne,  etc,  all  possess  some  of  them.— 
VUa  Sanctorum.  (The  memoir  is  by 
Metaphrastes.) 

Book  written  Within  and 
Without. 

Ret.  t.  1-6.  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  Him 
that  sat  on  the  throne  a  hook  written  within 
and  without,  .  .  .  and  I  saw  a  strong  angel  pro- 
claiming with  a  loud  voice,  Who  it  worthy  to 
open  the  book  ?  .  .  .  And  no  man  in  heaven, 
nor  In  earth  .  .  .  was  able  to  open  the  book, 
nor  to  look  thereon.  And  I  wept  because  no 
man  was  found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read  the 
book.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  elders  said  to  roe. 
Weep  not:  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda 
.  . .  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book. 

A  book  written  within  and  without 
handed  to  St.  Ephrem  (a.d.  878).  An 
old  man  was  in  the  spirit,  and  behold !  a 
company  of  angels  descending  from 
heaven,  holding  a  book  written  within 
and  without ;  and  they  said  among  them- 
selves, "  To  whom  shall  we  present  this 
book  ?  n  One  suggested  one  person,  and 
another  another,  as  worthy  to  receive  it. 
The  angels,  having  examined  into  the 
merits  of  the  persons  named,  said  with 
one  voice,  "  It  is  true  they  are  all  saints 
and  servants  of  God,  but  none  of  them 
is  worthy  to  receive  the  book."  Other 
names  were  then  spoken  of,  but  the 
angels  cried  with  one  accord,  "  The  book 
must  be  given  to  Ephrem  only,  the 
bumble  of  heart."  And  to  him  they 
handed  it.  The  old  man  then  hastened 
to  the  church  where  Ephrem  was  about 
to  preach,  and  when  be  heard  him  he 
said,  "The  words  of  his  lips  are  those 
of  the  book,  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.n->St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Panegyrics. 

Bound  by  the  Devil. 

LtfKB  xiiL  11-16.  There  was  a  woman  which 
had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  yean,  and 
was  bowed  together,  and  con  Id  in  no  wise  lift 
up  herself.  When  Jesus  saw  her,  He  called 
her  to  Him,  and  said  onto  her,  Woman,  thou 
art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity  i  .  .  .  and  im- 
mediately she  was  made  straight  [When  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  expressed  bis  indigna- 
tion that  this  cure  waa  effected  on  a  sabbath 
day,  Jesus  said].  Ought  not  this  woman, 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen 
years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath 

St.  Donates,  bishop  of  Arexzo,  looses  a 
governor's  son,  bound  by  the  devil.  The 
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governor  of  Apronianns  went  to  St. 
Donatus  and  St.  Hilarian,  and  besought 
them  to  heal  his  son  who  was  bound  by 
the  devil.  The  holy  men  commanded 
the  devil  to  depart ;  and  as  he  went  out 
he  yelled  with  a  loud  shriek,  Donatus 
turneth  me  out  of  house  and  home ; n  but 
immediately  he  was  gone  out  the  young 
man  was  loosed  of  his  infirmity,  and  his 
father  received  him  perfectly  restored.— 
Bede,  Church  History  (a.d.  784).  The 
acts  of  St.  Donatus  are  mentioned  in 
almost  all  Roman  maityrologics. 

St.  Hilarion  looses  a  charioteer,  bound  6y 
the  devil.  There  was  at  Gaza  a  charioteer 
bound  by  the  devil,  in  such  sort  that 
only  his  tongue  was  left  free.  Being 
brought  to  St.  Hilarion,  he  said  to  the 
man,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  He 
will  loose  thee  of  thy  bonds."  The  man 
answered,  "  Sir,  I  believe  that  God  has 
given  thee  power  over  unclean  spirits, 
and  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases." 
Then  said  Hilarion,  "  My  son,  be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt;"  and  immedi- 
ately he  was  made  whole,  both  in  mind 
and  body.— St.  Jerome,  Vita  Sancti 
Jlilarionis  (a.d.  390). 

Bowed  by  Infirmities.  (See 
Cripple.) 

Lukb  alii.  11-13.  There  was  a  woman  which 
had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was 
bowed  together,  so  that  she  could  in  nowise  lift 
up  herself.  When  Jesus  saw  her,  He  said  to 
her,  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  in- 
firmity. And  He  laid  His  hands  on  her:  and 
immediately  she  waa  made  straight 

Blithmund,  bowed  by  infirmity,  cured  by 
St.  Valery  (a.d.  614).  Blithmund,  the 
son  of  illustrious  parents,  was  paralyzed 
from  birth,  so  that  he  could  not  stand 
upright,  but  his  body  was  bowed  together. 
The  parents,  having  exhausted  all  medical 
skill  without  receiving  any  benefit,  car- 
ried the  child  to  Leuconaus}  in  Picardy, 
where  was  a  monastery  presided  over  by 
8t.  Valery,  and  earnestly  implored  the 
saint  to  take  pity  on  the  child.  SL 
Valery  prayed,  and  then  taking  the  child 
by  the  hand,  and  stroking  it  from  head 
to  foot,  the  body  was  made  straight,  and 
delivered  to  its  mother.— St.  Attalus  (a 
contemporary),  Acts  of  St.  Valery. 

Brazen  Serpent 

Numb.  xxl.  4-11.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
came  to  Edom,  they  began  to  weary  of  their 
wanderings,  and  aaid  to  Moses,  Why  have  you 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  here  in  the 
wilderness?  God  waa  angry  at  their  murmur- 
ing, and  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people. 
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which  bit  many,  and  many  died.  So  the  people 
repented,  and  implored  Moses  to  Intercede  for 
them.  Moses  did  so,  and  God  said  to  him, 
Make  thee  a  brazen  serpent,  and  raise  it  on  a 
pole  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  say  unto 
them,  Whoever  looks  upon  the  serpent  shall 
live.  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded ;  and 
it  came  to  pass,  if  a  man  bitten  by  a  serpent 
looked  on  the  brazen  serpent,  the  bite  was  cured, 
and  the  man  lived. 

Alexander  tlie  Great  and  the  burning 
candle.  Alexander  the  Great  placed  a 
burning  candle  in  the  hall  of  his  palace, 
and  made  proclamation  by  heralds 
throughout  Macedonia,  that  "any  one 
guilty  of  treason  should  receive  free 
pardon  if  he  came  into  the  hall  boldly 
while  the  candle  was  burning,  but  those 
who  feared  to  come,  or  neglected  to  do 
so,  should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law."  Many  believed  the  proclama- 
tion, came,  and  went  away  tree;  they 
were  courteously  received,  well  treated, 
and  went  home  penitent;  but  others 
feared  or  neglected  to  do  so,  and  suffered 
ignominious  deaths. — Qesta  Romanorum, 
xcvi. 

A  Roman  custom  in  sieges.  The  Romans 
had  an  ancient  custom,  when  a  city  or 
castle  was  besieged,  of  burning  a  lighted 
candle,  and  as  long  as  the  candle  lasted 
they  were  willing  to  receive  overtures  of 
peace  ;  but  immediately  the  candle  was 
burnt  out,  the  time  of  grace  was  over.— 
Gcsta  liomanorum,  xcviii. 

The  modern  custom  Is  to  fix  a  tune  for  overture*,  and 
to  begin  active  operations  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
fixed.  Thus,  in  the  recent  Bgyptlan  war  (1881),  Admiral 
Se>mour  gave  Arabl  the  Egyptian  rebel  a  stated  time 
within  whkh  he  would  make  terms  with  him  ;  Arabl  did 
not  capitulate  within  the  time  filed,  and  the  British 
admiral  instantly  opened  fire. 

Marfan  of  Glencoe  (1692) .  William  III. 
gave  the  Jacobites  of  Glencoe  to  the  end 
of  December,  1692,  to  make  their  submis- 
sion, but  those  who  failed  to  do  so  were 
to  suffer  the  death  of  rebels  and  traitors. 
Maclan  was  prevented  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  from  arriving  within  the  appointed 
time,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  (the  master 
of  Stair)  sent  Captain  Campbell  to  put  the 
chief,  with  thirty  glenmen,  to  death. 

Sir  John  is  generally  blamed  for  this  severity,  but  in 
rebellion,  treason,  and  war,  no  margin  must  be  glren,  no 
excuse  for  disobedience  should  be  admitted.  Suppose,  in 
the  case  of  the  brazen  serpent,  one  of  the  sufferers  bad 
••The  brazen  serpent  exposed  to  the  full  sun  Is 
;  It  would  blind  me  to  look  at  It."  bis 


excuse  would  not  hare  exempted  him  from  the  penalty  of 
1  it  be  otherwise  if  be  had  said, 


was  going  to  look,  but  night  dosed  In  and  prevent* 
seeing  it."  Many  a  case  may  appear  hard,  but  ti 
mischief  would  be  enormous  if  excuses  were  accepted. 

Brought  Him. 

John*  vii.  44-47.  Some  of  them  would  have 
taken  Jesus,  but  no  man  laid  hands  on  Him. 


Then  came  the  officers  to  the  chief  priests  and 
the  Pharisees,  who  said,  Why  have  ye  not 
brought  Him?  The  officers  answered,  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.  Then  said  the 
Pharisees,  Are  ye  also  deceived  t 

Pastor  Jaenick's  anecdote.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  marvellous  parallel,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  historical. 

Pastor  Jaenick  related  the  following 
fact  to  a  company  assembled  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Eisner.    While  Voltaire  was  in 
Berlin,  a  pious  clergyman  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city  protested  strongly 
against  "that  viper,  and  enemy  of  all 
godliness."   Frederick  the  Great,  think- 
ing himself  insulted  by  this  language, 
sent  one  of  his  generals  to  arrest  the 
clergyman,  and  lodge  him  in  the  state 
prison  of  Spandau.    The  general  went 
accordingly,  and  said  to  the  clergyman, 
44  What  is  it  you  said  in  your  sermon  to 
affront  his  majesty?'    Whereupon  the 
good  man  spoke  to  the  general  with  so 
much  fervour  and  power,  that  the  officer 
returned  to  the  king  without  executing 
the  order.   When  Frederick  said,  "  Why, 
general,  how  is  it  you  are  back  so  soon  rf 
the  general  replied,  44 1  could  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  that  good  man  if  it  were  to 
cost  my  life.'     Whereupon  the  king 
replied,  44  Then  go  back,  and  tell  him  not 
to  meddle  with  the  subject  again."  Next 
Sunday  the  clergyman  again  exhorted 
his  congregation  to  beware  of  the  leaven 
of  unbelief,  and  the  king  sent  another  of 
his  generals  to  take  the  contumacious 
orator  to  Spandau,  adding  he  was  not  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him.  The 
roads  being  bad,  travelling  was  slow 
work,  and  the  general  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  task  imposed  on  him.  On 
this  hint  the  clergyman  spoke  earnestly 
of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  great  danger  of 
indifference  and  infidelity.    The  general 
was  melted,  he  had  no  heart  left  him  to 
carry  out  his  commission,  and  when  half- 
way to  Spandau  ordered  the  driver  to 
turn  the  hones  and  drive  back  to  Berlin. 
Having  set  down  his  prisoner  at  his  own 
door,  the  general  went  to  the  king  and 
said,  44  Your  majesty  may  order  me  on 
any  other  service,  but  I  cannot  fight 
against  God.   I  would  not,  to  save  my 
life,  hurt  a  hair  of  that  good  man.  In 
fact,  I  could  not  if  I  would/'— Henderson, 
Memorials  of  John  Venning. 

The  captain  of  the  galleys,  with  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  sent  to  arrest  Fronds  of 
Pautay  falls  down  before  him  in  reverence 
(a.d.  1416-1607).  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of 
Naples,  so  hated  St.  Francis  of  Paula, 
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that  he  sent  one  of  his  captains,  with  a 
company  of  soldiers,  to  arrest  him.  This 
news  threw  the  whole  city  into  consterna- 
tion; and  the  chief  citizens  of  Naples 
tried  to  dissuade  the  officer  from  laying 
bands  on  so  holy  a  man.  The  captain 
paid  no  heed  to  this  remonstrance,  but 
proceeded  to  execute  the  king's  order. 
St.  Francis,  in  the  mean  time,  entered 
the  cathedral  as  usual,  and  placed  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  high  altar.  The 
captain  and  his  band  entered  the  chnrch, 
bat  railed  to  see  the  saint,  because  God 
had  rendered  him  invisible.  At  length  he 
earoe  forward,  and  said  to  the  captain, 
"  Whom  seek  ye  ?  "  The  captain,  instead 
of  arresting  the  saint,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
begged  pardon  for  having  undertaken  his 
commission.  St.  Francis  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  and  said,  "  Go  and  tell  the 
king  that  unless  he,  the  queen,  and  the 
princes  amend  their  lives?  the  vengeance 
of  God  will  fall  upon  their  house.  The 
message  being  reported  to  the  court,  the 
king  was  alarmed,  and  ceased  from  all 
farther  persecution. — Father  Giry,  Acts 
of  Canonization,  etc. 

Budding  Bod. 

Ncurn.  xvii.  When  the  election  of  a  high 
priest  was  made,  the  twelre  tribes  took  each  a 
rod,  aad  wrote  *  every  man's  name  on  his  rod," 
and  God  said  the  man  of  His  choice  t&hould  be 
indicated  by  the  budding  of  the  rod  which  bore 
his  name.  When  Aaron  was  chosen  high 
priest  the  twelve  tribes  took  twelve  rods,  and 
the  tribe  of  Levi  wrote  on  their  rod  the  name  of 
Aaron,  and  this  was  the  rod  which  budded ;  so 
Aaron  was  appointed  high  priest. 

The  Yirmn  Mary  given  to  Joseph  by  the 
lot  of  the  budding  rod.  When  Mary  was 
of  marriageable  age,  the  young  men  of 
Jodah,  who  were  of  the  lineage  of  David, 
took  each  a  rod,  and  deposited  them  in 
the  temple,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  have  her  to  wife  whose  rod 
budded.  The  rod  of  Joseph  budded,  and 
Mary  became  his  espoused  wife.— Edward 
Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p. 
191, 

The  stick  of  St.  Desiderius  throws  out 
leave*  (a.d.  253).  The  bishop  of  Lan- 
gres  being  dead,  the  Church  assembled  in 
the  oratory  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  to 
select  a  successor,  and  God  told  them  He 
had  chosen  Desiderius  for  that  high 
office.  No  such  person  was  known  to 
anr  of  them,  and  they  sent  to  Rome  for 
information.  As  the  deputation  were 
returning  home,  they  saw  near  Geneva  a 
labourer  named  Desiderius,  driving  a  cart, 
and  asked  him  to  come  and  speak  to 


them.  When  he  dismounted,  he  stuck 
his  stick  into  the  ground ;  but  judge  of 
their  amazement  when  they  saw  the  stick 
shoot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  in  great 
abundance.  It  was  enough.  The  sign 
was  indisputable,  and  Desiderius  the 
labourer  was  elected  bishop  of  Langres. 
— L'abbe*  Mazelin,  Saints  de  la  Haute 
Mame. 

St.  Orens  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Aucht 
because  his  stick  budded  (fifth  century).  St. 
Orens,  a  solitary  living  in  the  cleft  of  a 
rock,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Auch.  When 
the  deputation  waited  on  him  he  declined 
the  honour,  and,  taking  up  his  staff,  was 
about  to  leave  the  cave,  but  his  staff  rooted 
itself  in  the  solid  rock,  and  threw  out 
leaves  and  branches.  St.  Orens,  con- 
sidering this  miracle  an  undeniable  indi- 
cation of  the  will  of  God,  went  with  the 
deputation,  and  no  sooner  did  he  set  foot 
in  the  city,  than  all  the  sick  were  in- 
stantly restored  to  health,  no  matter  with 
what  malady  they  were  afflicted.  His 
biographer  remarks,  "ce  second  miracle 
acheva  de  lui  gagner  les  cocurs." — Mon- 
lezun,  Histoire  de  Qascogne. 

Amend  Colomlea  tells  us  that  at  death  a  to  lot  from 
heaven  said  to  him,  "  Orens,  Je  t accord*  tout  ce  que  tu 
me  dema  tides  en  fareur  de  ceux  qui  se  recommaiideroiit 
4  tor,  lesquels  lnvoquanta  ton  eecours  en  toutes  les  in- 
flrmitet,  tribulations  d"  esprit,  neceadtea,  et  angobsea  en 
seront  dellrres,  et  ne  maoqueront  Jamais  de  Mens  tern, 
poreb  en  tear  besoln."— La  Tie  4u  Otorinut  St.  Orens, 
JtseapM  dCA  mo*. 

St.  Paul  chosen  bishop  of  Trois- Cha- 
teaux by  the  budding  of  a  dry  stick  (fifth 
century).  Paul  of  Reims,  in  Champagne, 
was  the  son  of  poor  Christian  parents, 
and  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  As 
he  was  ploughing  one  day,  a  deputation 
from  Trois-Chateaux  presented  them- 
selves before  him  and  asked  his  name. 
"  I  am  called  Paul,"  he  replied.  "  Then 
you  are  the  person  we  seek,"  said  the 
deputation.  "  The  Church  at  Trois- 
Chateaux  has  chosen  you  for  their 
bishop."  "Chosen  me  for  a  bishop?" 
exclaimed  Paul.  "  Get  away  with  you  ;  I 
certainly  am  not  the  Paul  you  are  seek- 
ing for.*  Tou  see  I  am  only  a  common 
labourer."  "We  see,"  said  the  deputa- 
tion, "  that  you  are  a  ploughman ;  but 
Amos  of  Tekoa,  the  prophet,  was  a 
herdsman,  and  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  was  but  a  fisherman.  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  you,  Paul,  are 
the  person  chosen  to  be  our  bishop." 
Paul  could  not  be  persuaded  that^  some 
mistake  had  not  been  made,  and,  picking 
up  a  dry  stick,  thrust  it  into  the  ground, 
saying,  "  When  this  dry  stick  buds  and 
brings  forth  flowers  I  will  believe  yoq, 
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and  not  till  then."  What,  however,  was 
hit  astonishment  when  he  beheld  the 
stick  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  deputation  was  overjoyed.  They 
saw  at  once  that  God  Himself  confirmed 
their  choice,  and  Paul  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  follow  them. — L'abbe'  Nodal, 
BagtograpMc  History  of  Valence, 

An  annual  festival  b  kept  In  Trob-Chitoan  on  Fob.  1. 
In  commemoration  of  the  budding  stkk  of  bishop  Paul, 
toe  ploughman  ..when  a  stick,  called  aiffuillado,  decorated 
with  ribbon*,  leaves,  and  almond  flowers,  b  carried  in 

The  reader,  of  coarse,  will  be  reminded  not  only  of 
Amos  of  Tekaa,  the  herdsman,  but  of  Clndnnatus,  In 
Kotnan  story,  called  from  the  plough  to  be  dictator  of 
Rome.  The  tale  of  Abdolonymus  the  gardener  b  not 
quite  so  familiar,  but  those  who  hare  read  Qulntus  Curtius 
<W.  ch.  L)  will  remember  that  Alexander  chow  this  poor 
man  to  be  king  of  Sldon. 

The  oven  peel  of  St.  Honoris  nurse 
becomes  a  mulberry  tree  (seventh  century). 
When  the  nurse  of  St.  Honore  heard  that 
he  was  made  a  bishop,  she  was  put 
bread  into  an  oven,  and  stood  stupefU 
with  amazement.  "  1  don't  believe  it — I 
don't  believe  it!"  she  exclaimed,  and 
sticking  the  peel,  which  she  held  in  her 
band,  into  the  ground,  she  added,  "  When 
that  takes  root,  I  will  believe  my  boy 
is  made  a  bishop."  No  sooner  had  she 
spoken,  than  the  peel  became  a  mulberry 
tree,  full  of  leaves  and  fruit.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  "miracle,"  St,  Honore  is 
represented  in  Christian  art  with  a  peel, 
and  hence  the  rhyme — 


Ave*  sa  peOe 
fet  honor*. 

— L'abbe4  Corblet,  Origins  da  Patronage 
Liturgique  des  Boulangers. 

An  ivi.  slide,  on  won  trait  encore  ce  m  trier  dans 
rancien  logb  paterae!  du  saint  ev«Jque.— L'abbe  Corblet. 

Pope  Urban*s  budding  staff  and  Tann- 
hauser.  The  following  is  only  a  tale,  but 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  legend.  The  ritter 
Tannhausen  was  a  German  knight,  who 
won  the  love  of  Liaaura,  a  Mantuan  lady. 
HUario  the  philosopher  often  conversed 
with  him  on  supernatural  subjects,  and 
promised  that  Venus  herself  should  be 
his  mistress  if  he  had  courage  enough  to 
enter  Venusberg.  Tannhauser  had  no 
lack  of  courage,  and  accordingly  started 
off  at  once  on  the  mysterious  journey. 
Lisaura  being  told  thereof,  killed  herself. 
At  Venusberg  the  ritter  gave  full  swing 
to  pleasure ;  out  after  a  time  returned  to 
Mantua,  and  made  his  confession  to  pope 
Urban.  His  holiness  said  to  him,  "  Man, 
you  can  no  more  hope  for  pardon  than  I 
can  expect  this  staff  to  put  forth  buds." 
bo  Tounhttuser  fled  in  despair  to  Venus- 


berg again.  Meanwhile  the  pope's  staff 
actually  did  bud,  and  Urban  sent  in  all 
directions  for  the  ritter,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
never  again  showed  his  face  on  this 
earth. — Tieck,  Pluxntasus. 

This  Ule  b  an  allegory,  designed  to  show  the  boundless 
mercy  of  God—  ••  All  manner  of  sin  and  bbwphemy  shall 
be  forgiven  unto  men;"  yea,  eren  if  they  hare  lived  to 
pleasure  in  the  city  of  Venuiberg.  Tjmnhauser  b  the 
penitent,  whose  better  conviction  U  choked  by  the  weeds 
"  seed.  He  quits  j 


which  spring  up  with  the  good   ,  _  r  

for  a  season,  but  finding  his  sudden  repentance  a  matter 
of  suspicion.  Wis  back  again  into  the  world.  Urban  b  a 
warning  to  ministers  not  to  measure  God's  Infinite  love 
and  mercy  by  the  finite  scope  of  their  own  Judgments. 
Forbear  to  Judge ;  leave  that  to  God. 

A  dead  elm,  touched  by  the  bier  of  St. 
Zanobi,  bursts  into  full  foliage  (a.d.  407). 
The  bier  of  St.  Zanobi  happened,  in  pass- 
ing, to  touch  an  elm  tree,  dead  and 
withered  to  the  roots  from  old  age.  The 
moment  it  did  so  the  whole  tree  burst 
into  leaf,  and  was  covered  with  flowers. 
This  tree  was  looked  on  by  the  people 
with  such  reverence,  that  every  one 
coveted  a  piece  as  a  charmed  relic,  and 
the  tree  ere  long  was  wholly  cut  away. 
A  marble  pillar  was  then  erected  on  the 
spot,  with  an  inscription  stating  what 
has  been  said  above.  When  the  bier 
reached  the  doorway  of  St.  Saviour's 
Cathedral,  it  (the  bier)  became  immov- 
able, and  no  power  of  man  could  force 
it  further  on,  till  bishop  Andrew  promised 
to  found  twelve  chaplains  to  chant  the 
praises  of  God  in  the  chapel  designed  for 
the  dead  saint— John  Tortel  (archpricst 
of  Arezzo),  Life  of  St.  Zanobi  (1433). 

This  weighting  of  coffins,  pillars,  beams,  and  so  on,  b 
i,  and  apparently  so  senseless,  that  even  Mgr. 


Ouortn.  chaplain  to  pope  LeoXIIL,  b struck  with  It;  and 
''Notre  Intention  n'est  pas  Imposes 
une  croyance  aveugle  en  favour  de  tei  ou  tet  de  ces  /bits 


In  apology  says, 


en  particnlbr,  mab  de  renroyer  i  I'histoire  de  la  transla- 
tion de  sain  to  Pbilomeoe  la  thaumaturge  denotro  epiqoe. 
On  y  verra,  qu'en  pleln  six.  siecle,  s'est  opcrt  pludeurs 
fob,  en  presence  de  milUers  de  tf  molns,  ce  mirael*  &$ 
timtnobUUi."  (Thb  was  in  ISOflL) 

Burning  Bush. 

Exod.  111.  Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  of 
Jethro  his  father-in-law,  priest  of  Midian :  and 
he  led  the  flock  to  the  back  of  the  denert,  and 
came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Uoreb. 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  In 
a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush :  and 
be  looked,  and,  behold,  the  bush  burned  with 
fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  And 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this 
great  sight,  whj  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  And 
when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see, 
God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said. 
Here  am  I.  And  the  Lord  said,  Draw  not  nigh 
hither :  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for 
the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  grouud. 
And  Moses  hid  his  face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to 
look  upon  God. 
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A  burning  church  not  injured  by  the  fire 
(a.d.  1280).  A  great  fire  broke  out  in 
Cologne,  which  hunt  down  many  houses. 
St.  Hermsxm  went  to  render  assistance, 
and  saw  a  church,  wholly  enveloped  in 
flames  on  every  side,  yet  not  injured  an 
the  least.  While  gazing  at  this  strange 
spectacle,  he  observed  the  Lord  Jesus 
suspended  on  His  cross  on  the  roof  of 
the  church ;  and  immediately  perceived 
that  the  flames  had  forborne  to  injure  the 
sacred  edifice,  out  of  respect  to  the  sacred 
i  and  crucifixion  of  the  Lord.  In 


j  the  flames  durst  not  touch  the  build- 
ing which  was  thus  protected.  This 
conviction  was  confirmed,  on  noticing 
that  the  cross  multiplied  itself,  in  order 
to  protect  those  parts  of  the  church  which 
the  flames  from  time  to  time  threatened 
most.  This  marvellous  sight  filled  his 
soul  with  this  sacred  reflection :  The  best 
way  of  keeping  the  heart  from  being  con- 
sumed by  earthly  passions  is  to  impress 
on  the  memory  the  image  of  Christ 
crucified. — Life  of  St,  Hermann  (Bollan- 
dtsts),  April  7. 

The  burning  thorn-bush  in  the  suburbs 
ef  Chalons  (March  24,  a.d.  1400).  March 
it,  1400,  a  shepherd  on  the  farm  of  Sainte 
Marie,  and  another  from  Courtisol,  near 
Chiions-sar-Marae,  while  keeping  sheep 
not  far  from  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  observed,  at  a  little  distance 
from  where  they  stood,  a  brilliant  light 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  thorn-bush.  The 
sheep  in  alarm  ran  away ;  the  lambs  only 
ventured  to  approach  the  bush  ! !  Curious 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
light,  the  two  shepherds  were  drawing 
near,  when  they  were  so  dazzled  by  the 
light  that  they  swooned,  and  were  a  long 
tune  before  they  came  to  themselves. 
When  they  did  so,  they  found  the  cause 
of  this  brilliant  light  was  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  holding  her  Son  in  her 
anna!!  The  light  grew  stronger  after 
sunset,  and  crowds  ran  to  see  it  from  all 
the  neighbourhood ;  and,  as  the  place  is 
elevated,  the  burning  bush  was  seen  for 
tea  leagues  round.  When  the  pheno- 
menon ceased,  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  at 
the  head  of  his  whole  chapter,  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  and  an  enormous  crowd 
of  the  inhabitants,  went  in  procession  to 
the  bush,  and  found  it  covered  with  green 
leaven,  notwithstanding  the  flames  which 
had  been  seen  in  the  midst  of  it.  The 
image  was  still  in  the  bush,  and  was 
carried  with  reverence  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  fcjMfc  aim*—  Inches  In  height,  of  gray  earth. 


tolerably  nudetiod,  and  palated  throughout  fatheBe- 
volution  It  vh  placed  under  the  care  of  the  core  de 
riptae,  and  therefore  escaped  demolition.  The  hash  wa# 
oat  down  to  give  plate  to  the  church,  and  no  one  knowi 
the  want  apot  where  It  stood,  hut  It  U  eappceod  to  have 
been  whore  the  altar  fa  placed.— Mgr.  Guerla  (ehambcr- 
kln  of  Leo  XI UA  Tim  dm  8aimU  (7th  edit  I860).  JCx- 
tnUt  eTane  notice  mm  Sotr*-D*m*  de  CMyins  by  the 
cere  of  the  place. 

Notre- Dame  dee  Miracles  at  Mauriac 
(a.d.  507).  One  dark  night  Theode- 
childe,  daughter  of  Clovis,  noticed  in 
Montselis'  rarest  a  brilliant  light,  which 
shone  among  the  trees,  but  injured  them 
not.  The  night  following  it  appeared 
again.  Greatly  astonished  at  this  strange 
phenomenon,  she  went  to  the  spot,  and 
found,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  light,  a 
wooden  image,  as  black  as  coal,  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  and  her  Infant.  Theo- 
dechilde  at  once  commanded  a  chapel  to 
be  built  on  the  spot,  and  there  she  de- 
posited the  image.  So  numerous  were 
the  miracles  which  proceeded  therefrom, 
that  a  town,  named  Mauriac,  sprang  up 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  chapel  was  called 
"  Notre-Dame  des  Miracles."  The  mi- 
racles were  for  the  most  part  the  or- 
dinary ones,  of  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing 
to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb,  casting 
out  devils,  and  curing  paralytics ;  but  the 
following  is  less  common.  O  morning 
two  men,  in  strange  costume,  were  found 
at  the  chapel  doors,  fast  asleep.  On 
waking,  they  were  evidently  puzzled  to 
make  out  where  they  were,  ana  how  they 
got  there.  Their  tale  was  that  they 
were  two  slaves  from  Spain,  who  prayed 
to  Notre-Dame  des  Miracles  to  deliver 
them,  and  while  they  slept,  the  Virgin 
must  have  carried  them  from  their  prison 
in  Spain,  and  deposited  them  in  Mauriac, 
where  they  were  found.  "  Tel  est  le  fait 
raconte'  dans  l'office  meme  (i.e.  Propre  de 
St.  Flour) ,  et  que  conirment  les  chaines 
subsistantes  qu'on  porte  en  procession 
devant  la  statue  miraculeuse."— Mgr. 
Guenn,  Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  v.  p.  424. 


The  "chains"  carried  In  procession  can  beno  sonSr* 
matlon  of  this  stratiice  tale,  way  more  than  the  stone  en- 
cased In  the  coronation  chair  Is  a  proof  of  Jacob's  dream 
In  Bethel. 

Camels'  Hair  Raiment 

Matt.  Hi.  4.  John  the  baptist  was  the  son  of 
prayer.  Sc.  Luke  say*  that  2acbartas  and  bis 
wife  Elisabeth  were  both  righteous  before  God, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless ;  but  they  bad  no 
child,  because  Elisabeth  was  barren,  and  tbey 
were  both  well  stricken  in  years.  One  day.  as 
Zacbarias  was  executing  bis  official  duties,  an 
angel  appeared  to  him  and  said,  Fear  not, 
Zacbarlas:  for  thy  prayer  U  beard ;  md  tby  wife 
Elisabeth  shall  hear  tbee  s  sun,  and  thou  sb^t 
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call  his  name  John.  And  thou  shall  have  Jot 
and  gladness  t  and  many  shall  rejoice  at  his 
birth,  for  he  shall  be  great  In  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.— This  same  John  came  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaoa,  and  had  his  raiment  of 
camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins,  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey. 

Baron  de  Tott  telle  a  that  the  Tartan  to  the  pretest 
day  cover  their  wooden  hate  with  a  coarse  cloth  made 
of  camel'a  hair.— Mtmoirt,  pt  ii.  p.  80.  Sir  J.  Chardin 
■ays  that  the  modern  dervishes  wear  garments  made  of 
camel  s  hair,  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  leather  girdle, 
and  that  sometimes  they  feed  on  locusts,  which  John  the 
Baptist  made  his  usual  are.— Note  on  1  Sam.  nr.  4. 

Probably  the  "cilice.-  or  hair  shirt  worn  by  the 
saints,  wal  more  or  less  In  Imitation  of  the  Baptist,  but 
it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  raiment*  made  of  goats'  or 
horses'  hair  were  not  uncommon  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  penance. 

St.  Qenulph,  like  John  the  Baptist)  was 
the  son  of  prayer,  and  had  his  raiment  of 
camel's  hair  (third  century).  Genitus  ana 
his  wife  Aclia  were  both  pious  Christians, 
who  walked  in  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  Christ  blameless ;  but 
they  had  no  child,  because  Aclia  was 
barren,  and  they  were  both  well  stricken 
in  years.  One  day,  having  prayed  with 
more  than  usual  earnestness  that  God 
would  vouchsafe  to  give  them  a  son,  a 
voice  said  to  them,  "  Fear  not :  for  your 
prayers  are  heard  ;  and  Aclia  shall  bear  a 
son,  and  ye  shall  call  his  name  Genulph. 
And  ye  shall  have  joy  and  gladness  in 
him ;  yea,  and  many  shall  rejoice  in  his 
birth,  for  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord."  In  due  time  the  child  was 
born,  and  at  the  age  of  five  years  was 
given  to  St.  Sixtus,  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
This  same  Genulph,  like  John  the  Bap- 
tist, had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair, 
which  he  wore  always,  except  when  he 
celebrated  the  "Holy  Mysteries,"  on 
which  solemn  occasions  he  arrayed  him- 
self in  the  finest  linen  and  most  costly 
robes,  brilliant  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  In  the  territory  of  Cadurci  (Ca- 
hors)  he  preached  the  Word,  and  ex- 
horted all  men  to  repentance  and  faith. 
The  fame  of  his  sanctity  drew  many  onto 
him,  and  he  performed  many  miracles  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  etc. 

Cauldron  Innocuous.  (See  Fire 
Innocuous.) 

Heb.  xl.  33-34.  The  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  of  those  who  through  faith  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  out  of 
weakness  were  made  strong. 

Isa.  xliil.  2.  When  thou  passest  through 
water,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee.    When  thou 


walkest  through  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned ; 
neither  shall  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 

The  following  are  rarieties  of  the  tale  told  of  Shadracl . 
Meshach.  and  Abednego  (Dan.  lli.),  «.* 

St.  Boniface,  after  numerous  tortures,  is 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  boiling  pitch,  hut 
escapes  unhurt  (fourth  century).  The 
emperor  Diocletian  appointed  Simplicius 
to  stamp  out  Christianity  in  Cilicia. 
Amongst  many  others,  St.  Boniface  was 
brought  under  his  jurisdiction.    He  was 
first  hung  with  his  head  downwards,  and 
his  flesh  torn  from  his  bones  by  iron 
hooks ;  in  his  horrible  torture  he  uttered 
not  a  groan.   He  was  then  taken  down, 
and,  after  an  hour's  respite,  sharp  spikes 
were  driven  up  his  nails;  but  still  he 
suffered  in  silence.   The  governor,  irri- 
tated beyond  measure  at  this  apparent 
insensibility,  now  ordered  his  myrmidons 
to  force  his  mouth  open,  and  pour  into  it 
hot  molten  lead.    At  this  the  crowd  be- 
came so  furious,  that  they  took  up  stones 
to  throw  at  the  governor,  who  fled  for 
his  life.    Next  day  Simplicius  again 
took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal,  and  com- 
manded the  saint  to  be  thrown  head  fore- 
most into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  pitch. 
St.  Boniface  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  cauldron  broke  into  fragments,  and 
the  boiling  pitch  burnt  terribly  the  exe- 
cutioners, but  never  touched  the  saint 
at  all.   Simplicius,  out  of  patience,  then 
ordered  the  saint's  head  to  be  cut  off. 
As  this  was  done  the  earth  quaked,  and 
all  present  thought  the  world  was  come 
to  an  end. — Acta  8anctorum  (Bollandistsj, 
vol.  ii.  May  14. 

Archbishop  Ado  gtres  a  different  Tendon  of  the  hut 
Incident.    He  « 
head  to  beheld 


op  Ado  gtres  a 

He  ears  that  SlropUdus  caused  the  martyr's 
>  held  in  a  cauldron  full  of  seething  pitch,  oil, 
and  resin ;  but  the  martyr  not  only  received  no  injury 


therefrom,  he  did  not  even  suffer  the  slightest  pain. 

St.  Cecilia  exposed  in  a  dry  cauldron 
set  over  a  huge  fire,  and  yet  unhurt.  After 
the  martyrdom  of  her  husband  Valerian, 
the  Roman  governor  Almachius  com- 
manded his  officers  to  place  St.  Cecilia 
in  a  dry  cauldron,  and  place  the  cauldron 
over  a  fierce  fire,  till  his  victim  was  dried 
to  a  cinder.  St,  Cecilia  was  in  the 
cauldron  a  day  and  a  night,  yet  "felt  no 
woe ; "  yea,  she  declared  afterwards,  that 
she  found  her  dry  bath  "delightfully 
refreshing."  An  executioner  then  came 
with  orders  to  cut  off  her  head.  Three 
times  be  cut  across  her  neck  with  his 
sword,  but  still  left  it  dangling  on  her 
bosom  by  the  skin.  For  three  days  the 
saint  lived  in  this  state.  Many  came  to 
visit  her,  and  she  spoke  to  them  words 
of  consolation  and  good  hope.  Among 
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others  came  Urban,  and  "the  blessed 
martyr"  gave  to  him  full  directions  for 
the  conversion  of  her  house  into  a  church. 
When  she  had  completed  her  directions, 
she  rose  to  her  knees  in  prayer,  and  in 
this  posture  fell  asleep  in  Jesui.—Simeon 
Metaphrastes.  (See  Chancer,  Canterbury 
Hues :  "  The  Second  Nun's  Tale.") 

St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Justina  unharmed 
«a  a  cauldron  of  teething  pitch.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius  II.  of  Rome,  St.  Cy- 
prian and  St.  Justina  were  first  torn  from 
head  to  foot  by  hooks  and  harrows,  and 
then  set  naked  in  a  cauldron  full  of 
seething  pitch,  tallow,  and  other  matters. 
Bat,  by  the  grace  of  God,  these  holy 
martyrs  felt  no  discomfort  in  their  bath ; 
and,  being  taken  out  uninjured,  they 
were  both  beheaded.— Bede  (a.d.  784). 
See  also  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenus, 
Orations  against  Julian,  18  (a.d.  868). 

St.  Erasmus,  bishop  of  Campania,  set 
■a  a  cauldron  of  boiling  pitch  without  injury 
(a.d.  801).  St.  Erasmus,  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  was  first  beaten  with  staves, 
then  bastinadoed  with  knotty  clubs,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  cauldron  filled  with 
pitch,  oil,  and  resin.  The  cauldron  was 
set  on  a  huge  fire  till  the  mass  seethed ; 
and  yet  the  saint  received  no  harm,  for 
the  very  fire  was  in  league  with  him. 
Being  taken  from  the  seething  pot,  he 
was  led  back  to  prison  and  laden  with 
chains ;  but  God  sent  His  angel  to  deliver 
him.  Afterwards  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Ma-simian,  who  put  on  him  a  corselet 
of  red-hot  iron  ;  but  this  also  did  him 
no  harm,  and  again  he  was  taken  back  to 
prison.  The  God  who  delivered  him 
before  sent  another  angel  to  lead  him  oat 
of  prison,  and  take  him  to  Campania. 
A  third  time  was  he  apprehended,  and 
this  time  he  was  martyred,  but  we  are 
not  told  how.  —  Ado  (archbishop  of 
Vietme),  Martyrology. 

SL  John  the  Divine  cast  into  a  cauldron 
of  burning  hot  oil.  When  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  was  ninety  (years  old,  the  em- 
peror Domitian  commanded  him  to  be 
cast  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  hot  oil. 
The  place  appointed  for  this  torture  was 
a  large  open  field  before  the  Latin  gate. 
A  hnge  cauldron  was  prepared  and  filled 
with  oil,  pitch,  and  resin,  which  were 
melted  over  a  fire  of  wood ;  and  an  enor- 
mous crowd  assembled  on  the  spot  to  see 
the  spectacle.  The  evangelist,  no  doubt, 
was  scourged  first,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  and  was  then  led  forth  into  the 
field.  More  fire  was  piled  up,  and  the 
cauldron  began  to  seethe  and  overflow ; 


then  was  he  taken  up,  and  let  down  into 
the  midst  of  the  boiling  mass.  The 
flames  were  so  fierce  and  high  as 
wholly  to  conceal  the  martyr,  but  the 
crowd  distinctly  heard  a  voice  singing  in 
the  cauldron.  Every  one  was  amazed, 
and  waited  impatiently  to  see  the  end. 
More  and  more  fuel  was  piled  on  the  fire, 
till  the  heat  was  unbearable  for  many 
yards'  distance,  and  still  the  voice  was 
heard  singing  hymns  of  praise.  At 
length  the  fire  burnt  out,  and  the  mul- 
titude crowded  to  the  cauldron,  when, 
lo!  there  sat  the  aged  apostle  in  the 
midst,  wholly  uninjured.  The  oil,  the 
resin,  and  the  pitch  had  all  boiled  away, 
the  cauldron  was  quite  dr^r;  but  there 
sat  the  evangelist,  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
injured,  but  his  face  beaming  like  the 
son,  and  his  aged  body  actually  invigo- 
rated. The  officers  lifted  him  out  of  the 
cauldron,  and  led  him  back  to  prison. 

ThUUle  la  told  by  St.  Jeron*.  who  llr«d  A.D.  W-4S0, 
In  JmUnmm,  I.  p.  14 ;  by  TvtuUUa,  who  lirvd  160-2MO, 
PrxHcHptitmi  aaatntt  J7«r***,  cb.  ravl. ;  by  tuaeblaa, 
wb^Uradjn^B;  and  aaa own  repotted  In nlmort  all 

St.  Lucy,  beina  set  in  a  cauldron  of 
molten  had,  receives  no  harm  therefrom. 
St  Lucy,  by  the  order  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximum,  was  plunged  up  to  her  neck 
in  a  cauldron  full  of  boiling  pitch  and 
molten  lead.  Here  she  remained  for 
many  hours,  but  received  no  sort  of 
harm.  Being  taken  out,  she  was  haled 
by  the  hair  through  the  streets,  laden 
with  grves  and  fetters.  As  she  was 
dragged  past  the  door  of  Germinianns, 
a  noted  image-maker,  all  the  idols  in  his 
warehouse  roll  to  the  ground,  and  were 
broken  to  pieces.  This  was  the  cause  of 
his  conversion,  and  he  was  beheaded 
with  St  Lucy  the  same  day. — Simeon 
Metaphrastes  (died  911),  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  (See  also  Zonaras  and  Evagriua.) 

Chains  falling  off  Prisoners. 

Acts  xrl.  25, 26.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were 
at  Pbilippi  they  were  east  into  prison,  but  at 
midnight  they  prayed,  and  suddenly  there  was 
a  great  earthquake,  and  immediately  every  man's 
bonds  were  loosed. 

Acts  ail.  7.  When  Peter  was  east  into  prison 
bj  Herod,  an  angel  came  to  him,  and  "  bis  chains 
fell  off  from  his  hands." 

At  a  glance  from  St.  Benedict  of  Mount 
Ca&sino,  the  bonds  of  a  prisoner  are  broken 
(a.d.  480-548).  A  Gothic  soldier  cruelly 
tormented  a  peasant  for  money.  The 
peasant  said  he  had  given  all  he  possessed 
into  the  keeping  of  St.  Benedict.  Where- 
upon the  Goth  bound  him  with  strong  cords, 
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and  made  him  walk  in  front  of  his  horse, 
and  conduct  him  to  the  abbey.  They  found 
the  abbot  alone,  readme ;  and  the  Goth, 
in  a  bullying  tone,  cried  aloud,  "  Up,  up, 
I  say !  give  this  fellow  the  money  he  has 
left  with  you."  The  saint,  quite  imper- 
turbable, went  on  reading,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  g lanced  at  the  peasant.  The 
instant  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  captive, 
the  strong  cords  broke  like  tow,  and  left 
the  man  free.  The  Goth  was  frightened, 
and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
man  of  God,  implored  his  pardon*  St 
Benedict  never  spoke  a  word,  but  went 
on  with  his  book.  After  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  the  saint  very  quietly  said  to  one 
of  the  brothers,  "  Give  them  to  eat,  and 
let  them  go."  The  bully  was  thoroughly 
cowed,  and  the  peasant's  money  remained 
in  safe  custody.— St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

Chains  of  St.  ChrisatUua  crumble  into 
dust.  When  St.  Chrisontus  was  cast  into 
prison  by  the  Roman  tribune,  he  was 
loaded  with  gyves  and  fetters,  and  the 
floor  of  the  prison  was  covered  with  foul 
and  stinking  things ;  but,  in  the  sight 
of  the  officers,  the  irons  which  they  had 
used  to  bind  nim  with  turned  to  dust, 
and  the  stench  which  filled  the  cell  was 
converted  into  a  fragrant  perfume. 

Veriotn  and  Armtuhn.  prlatta  of  St  Stephen,  pope  and 
martyr,  wrote  tba  Lif$  qf  St,  Ckrimxntua;  and  Met* 
phnttft  eipMided  k.  Chrbantus  is  mentioned  In  the 
Soman  J/artgrotofg ;  In  the  M*rtyrolom  of  Umaidtu  ; 
and  In  Stuiue,  limt  qf  t\«  SainU,  vol.  f. 

St.  Eleutherius  released  from  prison  by 
an  angel  (a.d.  581 ).  A  contagion  having 
broken  out  in  Tournai,  the  people  ascribed 
it  to  St.  Eleutherius,  the  despiser  of  their 
gods.  A  company  of  soldiers  was  sent, 
therefore,  to  apprehend  him,  and  he  was 
cast  into  prison.  At  night  the  angel  of 
God  came  to  him,  his  chains  fell  off,  the 
prison  doors  opened  of  their  own  accord, 
and  the  angel  conducted  him  to  Blandain. 
The  governor  of  Tournai,  convinced  by 
this  miracle  that  the  Christian's  God  is 
the  one  true  God,  prayed  St.  Eleutherius 
to  return  to  the  city.  This  did  he,  and 
the  same  day  the  saint  received  into  the 
fold  11,000  souls  by  baptism.— Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

Chasm  filled  up. 

Mettius  Curtius.  B.C.  862.  We  are  told 
m  Roman  story  that  a  vast  chasm,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  appeared  in  the 
Roman  forum,  and  the  soothsayers  de- 
clared it  would  never  be  filled  up,  till 
Rome  threw  into  it  its  best  treasure. 


Mettius  Curtius  said,  Rome's  best  treasure 
is  a  self-sacrificing  devoted  patriot;  and 
mounting  on  his  charger  he  leaped  into 
the  gulf,  which  immediately  closed  over 
him. — Valerius  Maximus,  De  Fact  is  Dio- 
tisque  Memorabilibus  Tin  nine  books). 

A  gully  and  bog  filled  up  by  the  body  of 
St.  Leo  (third  century).  St.  Leo,  passing  by 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  at  Patara,  in  Lycia, 
saw  it  illuminated  with  lanterns,  and 
broke  as  many  as  were  within  his  reach. 
The  governor  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  asked  why  he  had  pro- 
faned the  temple,  and  dishonoured  the 
emperor.  St.  Leo  replied  that  Fortune 
was  no  deity,  and  added,  "  There  is  but 
one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth." 
The  governor  said,  "  Tou  are  not  here  to 
preach  Christianity,  but  to  answer  your 
indictment"  As  Leo  persisted  in  dis- 
avowing the  gods,  the  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  scourged,  and  then  to  be  dragged 
over  rocks  and  stones  till  he  was  dead. 
After  death,  his  body  was  thrown  from  a 
precipice  into  a  deep  chasm  or  gully,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  dangerous  bog, 
and  immediately  the  chasm  closed  upon 
it,  and  the  bog  became  firm  ground,  over 
which  persons  could  walk  without  the 
least  danger. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  ii.  February.  (Alban  Butler  gives 
the  life  of  St.  Leo,  with  but  little  mutila- 
tion.) 

ChriBt  accused  of  Satanic  In- 
fluence. 

Mask  ill  23-30.  The  scribes  which  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  said  [of  Christ],  He  bath 
Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  cssteth 
He  out  devils. 

St.  Maur  accused  of  sorcery  (612-684). 
After  St.  Maur  had  done  many  wonder- 
ful works  at  Glanfeuil,  the  devil  inspired 
three  artisans  to  accuse  him  of  sorcery, 
giving  out  that  he  had  come  there  only 
to  moke  his  fortune  by  deluding  the 
people  with  false  miracles  ;  but  God 
signally  punished  these  calumniators. 
The  devil  entered  into  them  all,  and 
tormented  them  with  excruciating  tor- 
tures, under  which  one  of  the  three  died. 
St.  Maur,  instead  of  rejoicing,  prayed 
earnestly  that  God  would  pardon  them. 
His  prayer  was  heard,  for  God  not  only 
drove  out  the  devil  from  the  possessed, 
but  also  raised  the  dead  man  to  life.  St. 
Maur  then  bade  them  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood, lest  their  presence  should  keep 
alive  in  memory  the  miracle  which  had 
been  wrought. — Faustus  (a  companion  of 
St.  Maur),  Life  of  St,  Maur, 
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Christ  aa  a  Child. 
[In  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  the  favour- 
ite apparition  of  Christ  is  in  the  form 
of  a  little  child.  It  was  as  a  little  child 
that  He  appeared  to  St.  Alexander,  St 
Anthony,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Opherus,  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria,  and 
hundreds  of  other  saints.  1 

Christ  appears,  as  a  little  child,  to  St, 
Alexander  and  Baloina  (a.d.  118).  Pope 
Alexander  I.,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
converted  Hermes  the  governor  and  all 
Ida  house,  to  the  number  of  1600  souls. 
Complaint  being  made  to  the  emperor 
Trajan  that  Alexander  and  Hermes  were 
greatly  perverting  the  people,  he  sent 
Aurehan  to  investigate  the  matter,  with 
full  power  of  acting  at  discretion.  Aure- 
lian  committed  Alexander  to  prison  ;  but 
Herm£s,  being  a  man  high  in  dignity  and 
honour,  he  placed  in  the  house  of  Quiri- 
nua  the  tribune,  as  a  prisoner  on  his 
parole.   The  tribune  tried  to  persuade 
Hermes  to  abandon  a  religion  which 
only  led  to  dishonour  and  death  ;  but  the 
governor  replied,  "I  once  thought  like 
you,  but  pope  Alexander  made  me  wise 
unto  salvation."    Quirinus   said.  14 1 
wonder  if  the  man  you  refer  to  is  the 
Alexander  I  have  under  me  in  the  commou 
jail?7'   44  Yes,"  replied  Hermes,  14  that  is 
indeed  the  man ;  and  if  he  liked  he  could, 
with  the  help  of  Jesus  Christ,  free  himself 
from  bondage,  and  either  come  to  me  or 
go  alee  where."    Quirinus  laughed  out- 
right at  this,  and  said,  44  If  Alexander 
can  quit  his  cell,  and  come  hither  without 
my  permission,  I  will  believe  that  Christ 
is  God  indeed."   44  Be  it  so,"  said  Hermes. 
Then  Quirinus  departed,  and  set  double 
locks  on  the  prison  doors,  and  a  double 
guard  to  keep  watch  over  both  his  prisoners. 
Hermes,  by  the  medium  of  prayer,  com- 
municated to  Alexander  this  conversation 
with  the  tribune,  and  presently  there 
appeared  before  him  a  little  child  about 
five  years  old,  who  said  to  him,  44  Alex- 
ander, arise,  and  follow  me."   44  As  the 
Lord  liveth,''  replied  Alexander,  44 1  will 
not  go  with  thee,  except  1  first  hear  thee 
repeat  the  Pater  Noster."     The  child 
repeated  the  prayer,  and,  taking  the 
prisoner  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  room 
where  Hermes  was  in  custody.  When 
the  tribune  returned,  and  found  Alexander 
and  Hermes  together,  he  was  dum  founded; 
but  after  bis  first  astonishment  was  abated 
he  said.  44 1  am  ready  to  be  baptised,  for 
none  of  our  Roman  gods  can  do  after  this 
sort."  After  more  conversation  be  said, 


44 1  have  a  daughter,  an  only  child,  griev- 
ously afflicted  with  an  incurable  quinsy : 
heal  her,  and  I  will  bestow  on  you  halx 
of  all  my  goods."  44  Bring  her  to  my 
cell,"  said  St.  Alexander,  and  the  damsel 
was  taken  to  his  cell.  44  Now  take  this 
chain,"  said  Alexander,  44  with  which  I 
was  bound,  and  hang  it  about  her  neck.** 
The  father  took  the  chain,  and  hung  it 
round  the  neck  of  his  daughter,  and  she 
was  cured  in  a  moment.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  holy  child,  which  had  delivered 
Alexander  from  prison,  appeared  again  in 
the  cell,  and  said  to  the  maiden, 44  Balbina, 
Christ  hath  made  thee  whole,  and  desires 
to  have  thee  for  His  bride."  When  Quiri- 
nus saw  the  vision  of  the  child  Jesus,  he 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  and  cried, 
44  My  lord,  depart  out  of  this  place,  lest 
I  be  consumed."  Alexander  then  bade 
Quirinus  to  assemble  before  him  all  his 
prisoners,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  the 
saint  preached  to  them  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  His  words  went  home  to  their 
hearts  with  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  all  were  converted.  Quirinus  supplied 
all  the  prisoners  with  white  robes,  as  was 
the  custom  with  catechumens,  and  thev 
were  baptized.  (See  Pbtkr  thb  Holt 
Exorcist,  p.  91.)  —  Life  of  Pope 
Alexander  I,  (from  the  public  registers). 

Christ,  as  a  child,  appears  to  St,  Andrew 
Cor«m(A.D.  1802-1878).  When  the  clergy 
of  Fiesold  chose  St.  Andrew  Corsini  for 
their  bishop,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Having  been  informed  of  the  election,  he 
had  fled  to  Certosa,  south  of  Florence,  to 
compel  the  synod  to  make  another  choice. 
Another  council  being  called,  just  as 
some  other  name  was  about  to  be  proposed, 
a  little  child,  apparently  three  years  old, 
entered  the  assembly,  and  said, 4 'Andrew 
Corsini  is  God's  choice.  You  will  find 
him  at  his  orisons  in  Certosa."  At  the 
same  moment  a  little  boy  in  white  ap- 
peared to  St.  Andrew,  and  said,  44  Fear 
not,  Andrew,  for  I  am  with  you,  and 
Mary  will  be  thy  protector  and  helper." 
The  call  could  not  be  resisted.  As  St. 
Andrew  went  on  his  way  to  Fiesold,  he 
met  the  deputation,  and  they  entered  the 
church  together.— Surius,  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (6  vols.  fol.  1670). 

Christ,  as  a  little  child,  often  visited 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  (a.d.  1196  1281). 
Christ  ottcn  went  into  the  cell  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua,  in  the  form  and  like- 
ness of  a  little  child,  and  conversed 
freely  with  him.— Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  SahUs. 

Christ,  as  a  child,  appears  to  St,  Cuth* 
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bert  when  quite  a  boy  (seventh  century). 
When  Cuthbert  was  only  eight  years 
old,  and  was  playing  with  his  com- 
panions, a  child  Borne  three  years  of  age 
came  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  spend 
his  time  more  profitably*  Cuthbert  took 
no  notice  of  this  remonstrance,  and  the 
child,  throwing  itself  on  the  ground, 
began  to  cry  so  bitterly,  that  Cuthbert 
and  his  companions  ran  to  comfort  it 
The  little  child  then  said  to  Cuthbert, 
"Why,  0  holy  priest  and  prelate,  do 
you  indulge  in  follies  unsuited  to  your 
dignity  and  your  order?  It  is  not  con- 
sistent for  you  to  play  with  children — 
you  whom  God  has  elected  to  teach  even 
the  most  advanced  in  wisdom  and  in 
years."  Cuthbert,  amazed  at  these  words, 
was  instantly  changed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind,  and  the  httle  child,  which  before 
seemed  an  infant  not  exceeding  three 
years  of  age,  suddenly  appeared  before 
him  as  a  man  of  full  and  perfect  stature. 
— Bede,  Church  History,  bk.  iv.  ch. 
27-32. 

era  m  to  all  the  anal 
which  to  given  by  all  ( 


yet  oiulta  this  tale, 
ties. 

Christ,  as  a  child,  appears  to  St.  EmUiana 
of  Florence  (a.d.  1246).  St.  EmUiana 
had  a  most  earnest  desire  to  see  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years ; 
and  one  day,  as  she  was  abed,  very  ill, 
she  saw  an  infant  child  of  that  age  in  her 
chamber.  The  child  was  admirably 
beautiful,  and  played  before  her  bed. 
Emiliana  thought  it  was  an  angel,  and 
said  to  it,  "My  dear  child,  have  you 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  waste  your 
time  in  sport?"  The  child  answered 
with  a  sigh,  41  What  would  you  have  me 
do  instead ? "  "I  should  like  you,"  said 
St.  Emiliana,  "to  speak  to  me  of  the 
great  God."  The  child  replied,  "In 
speaking  of  God  one  can  only  speak  in 
praise,  and  it  is  not  well  to  praise  one's 
self."  So  saying,  the  chila  vanished 
from  her  sight.— A.  Stolz,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (May  19). 

Christ,  as  a  little  child,  appears  to  St. 
Oxanna  (a.d.  1449-1505).  The  good 
angel  of  Oxanna,  of  Mantua,  conducted 
her,  when  only  six  years  old,  into  heaven, 
and  showed  her  the  glory  of  the  saints. 
When  she  returned  to  earth,  she  vowed 
herself  to  God  without  reserve,  and 
forthwith  Jesus  Christ  came  to  her,  in 
the  form  of  a  little  child  of  ravishing 
beauty,  with  long  curling  blond  locks, 
but  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
on  His  shoulder  a  heavy  cross. 


Stretching  out  His  arms  to  Oxanna,  He 
said  to  her,  "My  dear  Oxanna,  I  am 
the  Son  of  Mary.  If  von  follow  Me,  you 
must  suffer  much,  as  I  also  suffered,  and 
was  made  perfect  with  sufferings."  Thus 
saying,  He  vanished,  and  the  little  fjpri 
was  left  with  a  heart  brimful  of  divine 
love. — L'abbd  Chapia,  La  Vie  cTune  Sainte 
pour  chaque  Jour  ae  V Annie  (June  18). 

Christ  appears*  as  a  little  child,  to  St. 
Veronica  of  Milan.  On  the  octave  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a.d.  1487,  during  mass  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Milan,  veronica, 
gazing  intently  on  the  holy  elements, 
saw  the  form  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  little 
child,  surrounded  by  adoring  angels. 
On  her  return  to  the  convent  she  asked 
the  sisters  if  they  also  had  seen  the 
vision,  but  none  of  them  had  done  so. — 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Jan., 
p.  1971. 

When  Macbeth  was  about  to  murder  Duncan,  he  saw  a 
dagger  In  the  air;  but  if  the  vestibule  had  been  full  of 
men  and  women,  none  would  have  wen  the  phantom. 
Again,  in  the  banquet  hall  he  aaw  the  ghost  of  Banqoo 
sitting  on  the  vacant  chair,  but  no  one  else  saw  It. 
Brutus,  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  saw  the  ghost  of 
Caesar ;  and  again,  at  Philippic  Veronica  no  doubt  saw 
the  child  Jesus,  as  Macbeth  saw  the  dagger,  and  Brutus 
the  ghost  of  Cesser,  but  that  Is  no  proof  that  the  child 
Jesus  was  there  In  a  bodily  form.  She  was  quite  honest 
and  truthful,  but  her  mind  informed  her  sight,  not  her 
sight  her  mind.  Many  a  ghost  tale  may  be  equally  true, 
and  to  the  soar  the  vision  is  a  reality,  because  the  Bow  of 
blood  in  the  nervous  centres  of  the  head  Is  abnormal, 
being  either  In  excess  or  In  defect.  Every  medical  man 
knows  that  visions  of  all  sorts  are  common  enough  In 
such  cases.  Be  It  distinctly  understood  there  is  no  decep- 
tion in  the  sight-seer,  but  only  disease. 

Christ  consorting  with  Sin- 
ners. 

Matt.  v.  11.  The  Pharisees  said  to  the 
disciples,  Why  eateth  your  Master  with 
publicans  and  sinners?  When  Jesus  heard 
that.  He  said  to  them.  They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  be  sick. 

St.  Martin  accused  by  the  devil  of  con- 
sorting unth  sinners.  The  devil  reproved 
St  Martin  because  he  received,  "upon 
penance,*'  those  who  had  committed  very 
heinous  sins,  and  even  those  who  had 
denied  the  abounding  mercy  of  God, 
saying  that  God  would  not  pardon  them. 
St.  Martin  replied,  "The  physician  visits 
the  sick  to  heal  them ;  and  if  thou,  miser- 
able wretch,  didst  but  know  thy  sickness, 
wished  for  pardon,  and  would  repent,  I 
would  pray  the  forgiving  God  to  have 
mercy  even  on  thee.  — Sulpicius  Severus, 
Life  of  St.  Martin. 

Christ  enters,  the  Doors  being 
Shut. 

John  xz.  19.  The  same  day  at  evening, 
while  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples 
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were  assembled,  came  Jesua,  and  stood  in  their 


&.  Clara  leaves  her  cell,  the  door  being 
locked  on  her  (a.d.  1846).  The  sisters 
one  day  locked  St  Clara  in  her  cell  to 
pievent  her  returning  to  her  retreat  in 
the  walla  of  the  town,  where  she  was 
accustomed  to  task  herself  beyond  her 
strength  by  penances ;  bnt  although  there 
was  no  means  of  exit  or  entrance,  she  left 
her  cell  while  the  door  was  still  locked. 
—Let  Pettis  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

St,  Francis  Hicronimus  enters  and  leaves 
the  chamber  of  Cataldo,  when  the  doors  are 
shut.  When  Cataldo  was  dying,  St, 
Francis  Hieronimus  went  in  and  out  of 
the  chamber  while  the  doors  remained 
shut.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was  often  in 
the  room,  wholly  invisible  to  any  one  but 
the  dying  man. — Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St. 
Francis  was  canonised  in  1889.) 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  departs  from  a 
house  when  the  doors  are  shut.  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  came  to  Perugia,  and  being 
taken  bv  the  parish  priest  for  a  vagabond, 
was  locked  up  in  a  secure  place,  the  plate 
of  the  house  being  first  well  secured. 
Next  morning  the  priest  sent  his  sister 
to  unlock  the  door  and  give  the  vagrant 
his  breakfast ;  but  what  was  her  amaze- 
ment, on  opening  the  door,  to  find  the 
room  empty.  The  door  certainly  had 
been  well  locked,  and  the  priest  himself 
had  kept  the  key.  The  window  also  was 
secured  with  iron  bars,  between  which 
no  human  creature  could  possibly  pais. 
There  waa  no  way  of  exit  except  by 
miracle.  That  alone  could  solve  the 
mystery.  As  Christ  entered  the  room 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled  when 
the  doors  were  shut,  so  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  bad  left  the  room  in  which  he  hod 
been  locked  when  the  doors  were  shut. — 
Father  Pius,  Life  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross. 

Christ  identifies  Himself  with 
His  Disciples  and  with  Objects 
of  Charity. 

Matt.  xxv.  40.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
iTWSWiiirh  as  ve  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
Least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 

Acts  fx.  4.   When  Saul  went  to  Damascus  to 
persecute  the  Christians  there,  Christ  said  to 
tssB,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecuted  thou  Mx  ? 
Way  persecutes!  thou  My  disciples  ?  but 

Christ  restores  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
a  crucifix  which  she  had  given  in  charity  to 
a  pauper  (a.d.  1317-1380).    One  day  a 


poor  man  asked  alms  of  St  Catherine, 
who  was  greatly  distressed,  because  she 
had  nothing  to  rive  him.  Happening  to 
cast  her  eyes  on  her  rosary,  she  saw  there 
her  silver  crucifix,  which  she  handed  to 
the  beggar.   At  night,  while  she  was  in 

Erayer,  the  Saviour  appeared  to  her, 
olding  in  His  hand  the  crucifix,  now 
beautifully  studded  with  precious  stones. 
"Do  you  recognize  this  crucifix,  My 
daughter  ?  "  asked  Christ  "  Yes,"  said 
Catherine ;  "but  it  is  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  this  morning." 
"This  morning,  Catherine,  you  gave  it 
Me,  in  pure  love,"  said  the  Saviour ;  "  at 
the  day  of  judgment  I  will  restore  it  to 
you  as  you  now  see  it."  So  saying,  He 
vanished  from  her  sight. 

Another  instance.  On  one  occasion  St. 
Catherine  gave  to  a  beggar  the  only  robe 
she  had  preserved;  and  next  day  the 
Saviour  appeared  to  her,  wearing  this  robe 
thickly  Bown  with  pearls  and  gold.— 
Raymond  of  Capua  (her  confessor),  Life 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Brother  Giles,  at  the  bidding  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  gives  his  cloak  to  a  beggar 
(a.d.  1272).  Giles  was  the  first  disciple 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  When  he  went 
to  join  the  saint,  he  met  him  on  the  road, 
and  implored  that  he  might  be  admitted 
into  his  society*  As  they  journeyed  on 
together,  they  encountered  a  beggar,  and 
St.  Francis  told  Giles  to  give  the  beggar 
his  cloak.  Giles  instantly  obeyed,  and 
the  beggar  rose  to  the  clouds  in  the/ sight 
of  them  both.  Then  Giles  felt  deeply  how 
blessed  is  blind  obedience. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  April  28. 

We  bare  another  anecdote  of  a  similar  character  told 
of  Brother  Giles,  but  without  the  sequel.  Coins  on  a 
pilgrimage,  barefooted,  without  puree,  food,  or  a  second 
cloak,  he  met  a  poor  man  In  mgs.  Giles  cut  off  half  his 
\ :  and  tare  It  to  the  beggar,  and  for  twenty  doy  » 
bis  Journey,  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
hi.  ""i-  ~<   •  >•  -  •  «    (gee  st. 


went  on 

weather,  his  only  raiment  being  half  a  cloak? 
MA&TIH,  p.  S3.) 


St.  Hubert,  a  monk  of  Brittany,  has 


Christ  for  nis  guest  (a.d.  714)/  St. 
Hubert,  the  son  of  pious  parents,  entered 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  in  Brittany, 
in  670,  and  was  ordained  priest  when  only 
twenty  years  old.  Three  pontiffs  were 
told  by  angels  to  go  to  Brittany  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony.  At  dinner,  a  beggar 
sat  himself  at  table  with  the  high  and 
honoured  guests,  and  after  Hubert  had 
given  him  food  he  vanished.  The  nobles, 
prelates,  and  other  guests  looked  at  each 
other  in  wonder,  and  recognized  at  once 
that  the  beggar  was  Christ  Himself  who 
had  honoured  their  table.— Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  vii.  May  80. 
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We  Me  In  this  the  readinea  of  the  "  faithful  -  to  

in  the  miraculoua  There  to  no  shadow  of  proof  that  thie 
more  than  a  human  being.  Another 
L  lilt  pomfble  that  the  word  •■angels" 
mom  m  tn  the  Berelatlon,  wtaen 
the  minitUrt  of  the  Asiatic  Church*  are  called  M  angels ; " 

ml  That  the 
.  . j  mean  "iplrita  from 
he*ren  "  there  can  be  no  doubt*  but  the  original  bio- 
■  "  k  term  of  Biblical 

BOf 


in  iuo  hwwdh    iian  mm  m 

beggar  ni  anything  more  than  a 
thought  auggMUitMU.  IaltpoeaChl 
fc)  used  in  the  Mine  mom  m  n 

the  irtnittm  of  the  Asiatic  Chord 
or  dcM  the  word  mean  simply  m 
word  wm  generally  considered  to 
heareri "  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
grapber  mar  hare  simply  adopted  a 
authority,  without  the  least  Intention  01 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  feeding  the  poor, 
had  Christ  for  his  guest  (a.d.  640-304). 
The  charity  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  was 
most  exemplary.  At  every  meal  he  had 
some  beggars  at  his  table.  One  day 
before  the  meal  began  he  wished  to  give 
a  beggar  some  water  to  wash  in,  but 
while  he  was  absent  the  beggar  vanished. 
During  the  night  the  Saviour  came  to 
him,  and  said,  "  Ordinarily  you  receive 
Me  in  the  poor  who  assemble  at  your 
board,  but  to-day  you  received  Me 
personally."  TMembra  prius  quasi  me 
suscepisti,  sed  hodie  me.] 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion 
St.  Gregory  commanded  his  almoner  to 
bring  twelve  poor  men  to  his  table,  but 
when  he  sat  down  he  noticed  there  were 
thirteen  quests.  He  called  his  almoner 
and  told  him  he  had  exceeded  the  number ; 
but  the  almoner  replied,  his  holiness  had 
commanded  him  to  furnish  twelve  guests, 
and  twelve  only  were  assembled.  St. 
Gregory  saw  at  once  there  was  some 
mystery,  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the 
thirteenth.  He  ooserved  that  the  figure 
and  countenance  of  this  guest  was  con- 
stantly changing :  at  one  time  he  looked 
like  a  child,  then  a  young  man,  and  last 
of  all  as  a  very  old  man.  After  the  meal 
was  over  he  called  the  mysterious  stranger 
to  him,  and  asked  his  name.  "Why 
would  you  know  my  name?"  Faid  the 
stranger;  "it  is  unutterable.  I  am  an 
nngel,  sent  by  God,  to  tell  you  how  highly 
He  approves  of  these  acts  of  chanty. 
Gregory  now  fell  at  his  feet  with  his  face 
to  the  earth,  and  said,  "  If  God  approves 
of  such  small  services,  I  can  well  conceive 
how  He  will  approve  of  greater.  And 
henceforth  I  will  increase  my  charities  a 
hundredfold."  And  so  he  did.  (See  St. 
Julian,  next  col.)— John  the  deacon, 
Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (twelfth 
century),  written  at  the  express  command 
of  pope  Leo  VIII. 

St,  John  of  St.  Facond  gives  the  best  of 
his  coats  to  a  oeqgar  (a.d.  1480-1479).  St. 
John  of  St  Facond  was  a  native  of 
Sahagun  or  St.  Facond,  in  Spain,  and 
was  a  very  great  saint  One  day  a  naked 
beggar  met  him,  and  asked  alms  in  the 
name  of  God .  J ohn  had  on  two  garments, 


and  gave  the  better  of  them  to  the  beggar. 
At  night  he  received  a  celestial  visit  so 
extraordinary,  that  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  seemed  filled  with  ineffable  delight 
"God  only  knows  what  I  felt"  said 
John,  "  but  such  a  fulness  of  joy  I  never 
felt  before,  and  its  remembrance  will 
abide  with  me  for  ever." — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  p.  616,  June  12. 

St.  Julian,  bishop  of  Cuenga,  entertains 
Christ  amongst  his  pauper  guests  (a.d. 
1207).  St.  Julian,  bishop  of  Cuenca, 
was  accustomed  to  give  dinner  to  several 
paupers  every  day.  On  one  occasion 
there  appeared  at  his  table  one  more 
meanly  clad  than  the  rest,  but  his  face 
and  bearing  showed  he  was  no  mean 
person.  St  Julian  took  him  aside,  after 
the  meal,  and  inquired  into  his  ante- 
cedents ;  when  the  pauper  replied,  "  My 
dear  Julian,  I  thank  yon  for  your  hospi- 
tality to  the  poor,  and  promise  you  eternal 
life.  Be  well  assured  that  whatever  you 
do  to  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye 
do  unto  Me."  So  saying,  He  vanished 
from  human  sight,  and  St  Julian  knew 
it  was  the  Lord.  (See  St.  Gregory.) 
— Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  28, 
vol.  ii. 

St.  Martin  parts  his  cloak  with  a  beggar. 
St  Martin,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  while 
serving  in  the  Roman  army,  was  stationed 
at  Amiens  during  a  very  severe  winter. 
One  bitterly  cold  day,  when  many  perished 
with  cold,  marching  through  the  city 
they  came  upon  a  poor  naked  beggar, 
shaking  and  pinched.  Martin,  like  all 
the  other  soldiers,  was  in  armour,  but 
over  his  steel  he  had  a  large  militarv 
cloak.  As  none  of  his  companions  took 
notice  of  the  beggar,  Martin  cut  his  cloak 
in  two  with  his  sword,  and  gave  half  of 
it  to  the  beggar,  the  other  half  be  threw 
over  his  shoulders  as  a  scarf.  Some  of 
his  companions  laughed  at  him.  but 
others  felt  ashamed  that  with  larger 
means  they  had  not  relieved  the  vagrant. 
At  night,  Christ  showed  Himself  to  Martin 
in  a  vision.  He  was  dressed  in  the  parted 
cloak,  and  asked  Martin  if  he  recognized 
the  garment  adding,  "  What  is  done  to 
the  poor  in  My  name  is  done  unto  Me." 
Martin  now  resolved  to  be  baptized,  to 
leave  the  army,  and  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  Christ 

Another  example.  This  act  was  repeated, 
with  modifications,  when  St  Martin  was 
bishop  of  Tours.  Being  about  to  say 
mass,  a  poor  naked  man  asked  alms  of 
him,  and  St  Martin  bade  his  archdeacos 
go  and  buy  a  garment  for  the  vagrant 
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The  archdeacon  was  so  long  gone,  that 
Martin  took  off  his  own  garment  and 
gay  it  to  the  man.  The  archdeacon 
returned  after  a  time,  bringing  a  cheap, 
coarse,  scant  garment,  which  the  bishop 
pot  on,  and  proceeded  to  say  mass.  As 
he  elevated  the  host  his  arms  were  quite 
bare,  but  angels  covered  them  with  plates 
of  gold.  Hence  arose  the  custom  in  some 
churches  of  putting  maniples  of  silk  or 
other  delicate  textures  over  the  alb.  (See 
Beam*  Giles,  p.  61.)— Sulpicius 
Severus,  Dialogues,  ii. 

(r«t— f  h  S»  kmnMcfttj«htwrawwnd 
*a»  mmaMa,  aad  thatttw  wor*  ohaprf "  fcdwtvwi  from 
tkm  Snto  «v  °*  eap4lhx.) 

Peter  the  banker  and  hit  dream  (a.d.  619). 
St.  John,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  used 
to  tell  the  following  anecdote  as  a  veri- 
table fact.  Peter  the  banker  was  governor 
of  all  Africa.  He  was  immensely  rich, 
but  so  niggardly  that  he  was  nicknamed 
"  Peter  the  Miser."  One  day  a  poor  man, 
watching  his  opportunity,  applied  to  him 
far  bread,  at  the  very  moment  the  baker 
was  delivering  bread  at  his  gate.  Peter 
was  present,  as  usual,  to  see  the  tale  of 
bread  delivered,  and  the  beggar  craved  a 
loaf,  pleading  hunger.  The  banker  was 
very  savage,  but,  unable  to  refuse  the 
man,  flung  a  loaf  at  his  head,  with  an 
oath.  The  beggar  nicked  up  the  loaf, 
and  showed  it  to  his  companions  as  a 
curiosity.  Two  days  afterwards  the  banker 
fell  ill,  and  saw  in  a  vision  the  Ethiopians 
collecting  into  a  scale  all  his  misdeeds  and 
shortcomings,  and  into  the  other  scale 
his  one  act  of  charity,  the  loaf  flung  at  the 
beggar  with  a  curse.  It  was  a  frightfully 
tight  weight,  and  Peter  woke  in  alarm. 
He  now  resolved  to  increase  his  credit, 
and  give  largely  to  the  poor.  Accord- 
ingly, next  day  he  gave  his  coat  to  a 
■eked  beggar,  bidding  him  keep  it  for  his 
use.  The  beggar,  however,  immediately 
told  the  coat,  and  the  banker  felt  greatly 
annoyed.  On  his  way  home,  Jesus  Christ 
^H^t*1*  met  Peter ;  He  was  clad  in  the 
very  garment  given  to  the  beggar,  and 
He  asad,  "Peter,  what  you  give  to  the 
poor  in  My  name,  you  give  unto  Me. 
seek  neither  gratitude  nor  glory  in  this 
world;  your  reward  is  in  the  world  to 
come."  So  saying,  He  vanished  out  of 
tight.  The  miser  was  now  thoroughly 
converted,  and  not  only  gave  all  that  he 
had  to  the  poor,  but  himself  also  to  the 
service  of  Christ. — Leontius  (bishop  of 
Haplee),  Life  of  St.  John  the  Almoner. 

a*.  Philip  Berntyer,  archbishop  of 
Jhmyes,  and  his  valet  strip  themselves  to 


clothe  two  naked  beggars  (a.d.  1264). 
One  dav  in  midwinter,  as  Philip  Berruyer, 
archbishop  of  Bourges,  was  visiting  his 
diocese,  a  beggar  more  than  half  naked 
asked  alms  of  him.  The  archbishop, 
retiring  out  of  sight,  stripped  himself  of 
his  under  garments,  and  gave  them  to  the 
beggar.  He  had  not  gone  far  before 
another  pauper  accosted  him,  worse  clad 
than  the  former.  The  primate,  turning 
to  his  valet,  asked  him  to  assist  in 
clothing  this  miserable  creature  ;  and  the 
valet,  desirous  of  imitating  his  master, 
stripped  off  his  under  garments,  and  gave 
them  to  the  beggar.  This  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vierzon,  in  Bern.  —Les 
Petite  BollandisUs  (a.d.  1880),  vol.  i. 
p.  243. 

St.  Zita  lends  her  master's  cloak  to  a 
poor  man,  who  proves  to  be  Christ  or  an 
angel  (a.d.  1218-1278).  St  Zita  was  a 
servant-maid  in  the  family  of  Signora 
Fatinelli.  One  Christmas  night,  when  the 
cold  was  intense,  and  Zita  was  about  to 
go  to  church,  her  master  offered  to  lend 
Her  his  cloak,  but  told  her  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  not  leave  it  behind.  "  Never 
fear,  sir,*'  she  replied :  "  I  will  take  the 
greatest  care  of  it."  At  the  church  door, 
Zita  saw  a  poor  man  more  than  half 
naked,  shaking  with  cold.  "  What's  the 
matter,  friend?"  said  Zita.  The  poor 
man  touched  the  cloak,  and  looked  wist- 
fully into  Zita's  face.  It  was  too  much  ; 
the  poor  girl  took  off  the  cloak,  and, 
casting  it  round  the  beggar,  said  to  him, 
"  Here,  take  this  cloak  till  the  service  is 
over,  but  be  sure  to  give  it  me  back,  for 
it  is  not  mine."  After  the  service,  she 


;ar,  but  he  was 


went  to  look  for  the 
nowhere  to  be  found,  andTwith  fear  and 
trembling  Zita  returned  home.  Her 
master  was  very  angry  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  scolding  the  beggar  was  seen 
coming  up  the  steps.  He  gave  Zita  the 
cloak,  thanked  her  for  the  loan  of  it,  and 
vanished  out  of  sight.  Every  one  said 
the  beggar  was  either  Jesus  Christ  or  an 
angel,  and  ever  after  the  church  door, 
where  Zita  encountered  him,  was  called 
"The  Angel's  Door." — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Papebroeck,  the  Bollandist),  April  27, 
p.  497. 

Churlishness. 

1  Sam.  xxv.  Nabsl  was  a  very  rich  man, 
and  when  David  was  a  fugitive  In  Padan.  ho 
tent  ten  young  men  to  Nadab  to  assist  him 
with  a  gift,  but  Nadab  replied  churlishly. 
Who  is  David  ?  and  who  la  the  son  of  Jesse  ? 
Shall  1  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my 
flesh  slain  for  my  shearers,  and  give  to  men 
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whom  I  know  not?  So  the  young  men  re- 
turned and  told  David.  And  David  waa  very 
Angry,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  possessions 
<£  Nadab  *nd  taken  them  by  force,  but  Abigail 
(Nadab's  wife)  appeased  his  wrath  with  a  timely 
present  and  soft  words. 

Isa.  xxaii.  7,  8.  The  instruments  also  of  the 
churl  are  evil. . . .  But  the  liberal  devieeth  liberal 
things ;  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand. 

Matt.  v.  42.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
not  thou  away. 

The  governor  of  Bayeux  punished  for 
hxs  churlishness  (fifth  century).  Wnen 
St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  was  in  France, 
he  passed  from  La  Hogue  to  Bayeux. 
Here  he  sent  to  the  governor  for  a  supply 
of  food  for  himself  and  his  companions, 
but  the  request  was  churlishly  refused. 
Whereupon  all  the  wine-tubs  in  the 
governor's  cellar  "se  trouverent  epuisea 
jusqu'a  la  derniere  goutte."  The  con- 
trary happened  to  another  gentleman, 
named  Gantius,  who  readily  answered  his 
appeal— "il  recut.  pour  sa  recompense, 
une  abondante  benediction  sur  toute  sa 
faraille;"  but  the  historian  does  not 
particularize  the  nature  of  this  blessing. 
— Corblet,  Ifagiograjjhie  d  Amiens. 

St.^  Antony  punished  for  churlishly 
refusing  Macartus  a  palm-branch  (a.d. 
806-395).  One  day  St.  Antony  had 
collected  some  beautiful  palm-branches, 
and  MacariuB  asked  him  to  give  him  one. 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
goods,"  was  the  churlish  reply,  and  im- 
mediately all  the  branches  withered  and 
dried  up,  as  if  they  had  been  passed 
through  the  fire.  St.  Antony,  amazed  at 
this  miracle,  confessed  that  Macarius  was 
beloved  of  God,  and  was  a  chosen  vessel 
of  His  Anointed.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes 
(1880),  Jan.  2. 

A  sister  of  Pharaildis  refused  to  give 
alms  of  bread,  and  all  her  bread  became 
stones.  A  woman  begged  bread  for  a 
hungry  child  of  a  sister  of  Pharaildis, 
but  she  replied,  "I  have  none  to  give 
you  ;  in  fact,  there  is  none  in  the  house." 
The  poor  woman  became  more  urgent, 
but  the  sister  persisted  that  there  was 
none  in  the  house.  Then  said  the 
woman,  "  If  there  is  any  in  the  house, 
may  St  Pharaildis  change  it  into  stone." 
There  were  loaves  in  the  house,  and  they 
were  all  converted  into  stones.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  miracle,  St.  Pharaildis 
is  represented  in  Christian  art  with  loaves 
of  bread.— Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61. 

Cloak-raft 

a  Kmos  II.  8.  Eiyah  took  his  mantle  and, 
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wrapping  It  together,  smote  the  waters,  and 
they  were  divided  hither  aud  thither,  so  that 
they  two  went  over  Jordan  on  dry  ground. 

St.  Bernardin  makes  a  ferry-boat  of  his 
cloak  (a.d.  1380-1444).  St.  Bernardin, 
having  to  pass  a  river  in  order  to  get  to 
Mantua,  where  he  was  about  to  preach, 
could  not  induce  the  boatman  to  ferry 
him  across,  because  he  had  no  money. 
In  this  dilemma  he  threw  his  cloak  on 
the  surface  of  the  river ;  and,  without  so 
mnch  as  wetting  it  in  the  least,  sailed  on 
it  across  the  stream.— Barnaby  of  Siena 
(a  contemporary).  Life  of  St.  Bernardin. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  sails  on  his  cloak 
over  the  straits  of  Messina  (a.d.  1416- 
1507).  When  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was 
about  to  visit  Sicily,  he  stopped  a  few 
minutes  at  the  ferry  opposite  the  pharos 
of  Messina.  The  straits  of  Messina, 
every  one  knows,  are  famous  for  the 
Gulf  of  Charybdis  and  the  rock  called 
Scylla.  The  poets  used  to  say,  if  a 
navigator  was  lucky  enough  to  escape 
the  dangers  of  the  gulf,  he  was  almost 
Bure  to  run  foul  of  the  rock.  Well,  being 
on  the  spot,  St.  Francis  asked  a  ferryman 
to  take  him  and  his  companions  across 
for  nothing.  The  ferryman  laughed  at 
the  request,  and  seemed  inclined  to  strike 
the  saint.  St.  Francis  made  no  more  ado, 
but  simply  threw  his  cloak  in  the  sea, 
and,  jumping  on  it,  bade  his  six  disciples 
follow  his  example ;  and  all  seven  sailed 
on  this  cloak  across  the  strait.  The  sea 
trembled,  but  the  saint  did  not  tremble ; 
the  waves  respected  and  the  winds  obeyed 
him.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which 
threatened  nobler  barks  with  destruction, 
honoured  this  novel  bark,  "et  Ton  dit 
mdme  one,  depuis  ce  temps-la,  la  mer  y 
a  e'te'  plus  calnie."  The  seven  voyagers 
reached  Messina  in  safety,  where  an 
enormous  crowd  was  assembled,  and 
received  the  saint  as  if  he  had  been  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven. 

This  marvellous  tale  is  attested  in  the 
acts  of  his  canonization  by  many 
witnesses.  The  ferryman's  name  was 
Peter  Colossus.  We  are  told  he  acknow- 
ledged his  fault  in  refusing  to  ferry 
the  saint  over  the  strait,  and  used  to 
go  to  the  church  at  Messina  every  day 
to  bewail  his  folly,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  honour  of  giving  passage  to  so 
great  a  man. 

St.  Isidore's  wife  crossed  the  river 
Xamara  on  a  cloak.  St.  Isidore's  wife 
was  accused  to  him  of  infidelity,  and  said 
to  her  husband,  "  I  perceive,  my  beloved, 
by  your  countenance  that  this  slander 
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yon ;  but  I  am  innocent.  In 
proof  whereof  I  em  ready  to  pass  over 
this  river,  the  Xamara,  trusting  to  God 
to  clear  me  of  this  fonl  imputation."  So 
saving,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
several  ecclesiastics,  and  hundreds  of  her 
neighbours,  she  spread  her  cloak  upon 
the  river,  sat  down  upon  it,  and  crossed 
over  and  back  again  in  perfect  safety, 
without  even  being  wetted. 

Thk  B<»  oT  St.  Mto.  to  Smntah.  to  vouched  for  by 
S«H|>1  mtharttj;  and  Phfljp  of  fertile  and  Anton 
tort*;  infill  to  John  Hetghau  to  print  mad  pabUrtt 
JS^yS?,  |,iq,af^  ft  P^Qfoof  «ad  the  book 

H  "?"\to.mo  Incident  would  prore  the 

■  —■■■■•»  "  tlgti filter"  tf  tt  prored  anything. 

S.  Raymond  of  PennaforU  sailed  some 
160  snfes  on  his  cloak  (a.d.  1275).  King 
James  was  living  in  adultery  with  a  lady 
of  the  court,  and  refused  to  dissolve  the 
onion,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  St. 
Raymond.  The  man  of  God  declared 
that  he  would  no  longer  abide  in  the 
court,  a  witness  to  such  an  open  violation 
of  God's  law ;  but  the  king  strictly  for- 
bade any  shipper,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
convey  Baymund  across  the  water  in  his 
vessel.  In  this  dilemma  the  holy  man 
spread  his  cloak  upon  the  water,  and 
jumping  thereon,  held  up  on  his  staff  one 
corner  of  the  cloak  for  sail,  and  in  this 
way  was  wafted  to  Barcelona,  a  distance 
of  fifty-three  leagues.  On  reaching  shore 
he  drew  his  cloak  after  him,  found  it 
was  not  even  damp,  and  threw  it  across 
his  shoulders.  This  "miracle"  had  so 
peat  an  effect  on  the  king,  that  he 
instantly  dismissed  his  paramour,  and 
lived  a  life  more  in  accordance  with 
Christian  decency.  (This  incident  is 
mentioned  in  the  bull  of  his  canonization, 
160L>— Leandre  Alberti's  Life  of  St. 
EaymsmtL  (The  miracles  of  St.  Raymund 
fill  sixteen  folio  pages  of  the  Bollandists.) 


Cloudy  Pillar. 

IfeeXM  xcix.  ?.  [God]  spake  to  them  in  the 
dewdy  polar. 

Exou.  xxxiii.  9.  It  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
catered  Into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar 
itoai  iiik  il,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
ascie,  and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses. 

Rxgd  xtw.  19,  30  When  Moses  and  the 
ekldren  of  Israel  came  to  the  Bed  Sea,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  which  went  before  the  camp  of 
toad,  resaoved  and  went  behind  them,  and  it  was 
aclaad  of  darkness  to  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  but 
gave  light  by  night  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites. 

St.  Cadoc  and  the  band  of  robbers  (sixth 
century).  When  a  band  of  robbers  came 
to  pillage  Llancarvon,  in  Wales,  St. 
Cadoc  went  against  them  with  his  monks, 
harping  and  singing.  As  they  drew  nigh, 


 W 

St.  Cadoc  and  his  monks  were  bathed  in 
celestial  light,  but  the  robbers  were  en- 
veloped in  such  thick  darkness  that  they 
turned  back,  and  left  the  monastery  un- 
molested.— Rees,  Lives  of  the  Cambro- 
British  Saints. 

God  speaks  to  St.  Basilissa  out  of  the 
fiery  pillar  (a.d.  313).  The  emperor 
Maximums  II.  renewed  in  the  East  the 
persecution  set  on  foot  by  his  predecessors 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  the  saints 
had  a  fearful  looking  forwards  before 
them.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
reign  God  told  Basilissa  that  her  husband 
Julian  would  pass  through  much  tribula- 
tion before  he  entered  into  glory,  but  that 
she  herself  would  be  taken  from  the  evils 
coming  on  the  saints.  Basilissa,  who 
was  the  superior  of  a  large  convent,  told 
her  "  daughters  "  what  had  been  revealed 
to  her,  and  exhorted  them  to  purify  them- 
selves, and  trim  their  lamps,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  meet  the  Bridegroom 
at  whatever  hour  He  might  come.  As 
she  thus  spake  the  ground  shook  under 
her,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  appeared,  from 
the  midBt  of  which  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty  spoke,  saying.  "All  these 
virgins,  Basilissa,  of  which  you  are  the 
superior,  are  beloved  of  Me.  Come,  ye 
blessed,  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  This  warning  was  not  in  vain, 
for  Basilissa  and  all  her  saintly  daughters, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  there- 
abouts, died  within  six  months;  and 
scarcely  had  they  been  gathered  into 
God's  garner,  when  the  fire  of  persecution 
broke  out  with  great  vehemence,  and 
Julian,  with  most  of  his  companions, 
witnessed  the  faith  with  their  blood.— 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  i.  p.  235. 

Cook  Crow. 

Matt.  xxvi.  76.  And  Peter  remembered 
the  word  of  Jesus,  which  said,  Before  the  cook 
crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice.  And  he 
went  out,  and  wept  bitterly.  (Mark  says,  "  Be- 
fore the  cock  crow  twice,"  etc.) 

Torello  the  hermit  called  to  repentance 
by  the  crowing  of  a  cock  (a.d.  1282). 
Torello  of  Tuscany  was  brought  up  by 
pious  parents  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  youth  was  a  model  of  piety :  but  his 
father  dying  when  he  was  budding  into 
manhood,  he  was  led  astray  by  evil  com- 
panions, AQd  lived  a  most  dissolute  life. 
One  day  while  he  was  playing  at  bowls, 
a  cock  jumped  on  his  shoulder  and 
began  to  crow.  It  seemed  to  Torello  to 
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tay,  "  It  is  time  to  shake  off  the  sleep  of 
sin."  This  it  did  thrice,  and  Torello  was 
so  profoundly  impressed,  that  he  im- 
mediately quitted  his  companions,  went 
straight  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Fido,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  begged  to  be 
admitted  as  a  lay  brother.  Tne  request 
was  granted,  and  Torello  soon  showed 
himself  so  exemplary  in  all  Christian 
duties,  that  "  sa  vie  sainte  lui  merita  les 
faveurs  celestes."— Les  Petits  Bollandistes 
(7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 

Compacts  with  Satan.  (Ssb 
Devil  defeated.) 

Matt.  viii.  38-32.  When  Jesus  was  come 
to  the  country  or  the  Oeraesenes,  there  met  him 
two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out  of  the 
tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  men  could 
psss  by  that  way.  And,  behold,  they  cried 
out,  saying,  What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee, 
Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God  ?  art  Thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  the  time?  Now  there  wss 
a  good  way  off  from  them  a  herd  of  swine 
feeding ;  so  the  devils  besought  Him,  saying, 
If  Thou  cast  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  Into 
the  herd  of  swine.  And  Jesus  said.  Go.  And 
when  they  were  come  out,  they  went  into 
the  herd  of  swine ;  and,  lo !  the  whole  herd  of 
swine  ran  violently  down  the  steep  Into  the  sea, 
and  perished  In  the  waters. 

Gilts  of  Portugal  makes  a  compact  with 
the  devil  (a.d.  1190-1265).  [We  have  all 
read  about  men  making  compacts  with 
the  devil,  and  the  tale  of  Dr.  Faustus  has 
been  repeated  in  prose,  verse,  and  drama 
times  out  of  mind  ;  but  this  biography  of 
Giles  of  Portugal  is  given  in  all  good 
hagiographies,  not  as  a  tale,  but  a  serious 
historic  fact.  It  stands  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  the  old  Bollandists,  and  is  re- 
peated as  authentic  history  by  Mgr. 
Guerin,  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII., 
in  the  Petits  Bollandistes  (1880).  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  gives  his  sanction  to  the 
story,  and  the  ancient  journal  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal  makes  mention  of  this 
son  of  Vagliaditos,  counsellor  of  his 
Majesty  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal. 

These  remarks  are  necessary  to  show 
that  what  follows  is  accepted!,  not  as  a 
mere  tale  or  legend,  but  as  a  serious  and 
undoubted  historic  fact.] 

Egidius,  or  Giles,  was  the  son  of  a  Por- 
tuguese magnate,  and,  being  the  third  son, 
was,  according  to  Portuguese  custom, 
destined  for  the  Church,  and  in  due 
time  was  admitted  into  the  university  of 
Coimbra.  Here  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  ultimately  started  for  Paris 
to  study  medicine.  On  his  road  thither 
a  person  of  tall  stature  and  large  bone 
accosted  him,     "Seignior,"  said  the 


stranger,  "  good  dav.  Ton  have  a  long 
journey  before  you."  "  Yes,"  said  Giles ; 
"I  am  going  to  Paris."  " Exactlv so," 
said  the  stranger ;  "  to  study  medicine, 
if  I  mistake  not."  Giles,  greatly  surprised 
that  this  stranger  should  know  so  much 
about  him,  expressed  his  astonishment ; 
but  the  stranger  remarked,  "  Oh,  I  know 
all  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  and  can 
teach  you  to  do  the  same,  if  you  are 
willing  to  learn."  The  bait  was  too 
tempting  to  be  rejected  by  a  young 
student,  and  he  at  once  closed  with  the 
offer ;  whereupon  the  devil  took  him  up 
as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  straw,  and 
carried  him  to  a  high  mountain,  which 
opened  of  its  own  accord,  and  admitted 
both  into  an  enormous  cavern.  Here 
Satan  presented  Giles  with  a  schedule  con- 
taining the  terms  of  the  contract.  Satan 
was  to  teach  Giles  all  the  sciences  known 
to  man,  and  give  him  wealth  as  much  as 
he  desired,  and  Giles  was  to  consign  his 
soul  to  Satan,  both  in  this  life  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come.  Having  agreed 
to  the  bond,  he  opened  a  vein  and  signed 
it  with  his  blood.  He  remained  in  the 
cavern  seven  years,  learning  diabolic 
secrets,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty  to 
enioj  amongst  men  his  wonderful  know- 
ledge, and  give  full  fling  to  his  passions. 
Amidst  all  his  carnal  affections  and 
diabolic  pursuits,  he  never  forgot  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  was  constantly  repeat- 
ing his  Ave  Maria;  for,  amidst  all  his 
wealth  and  honour  and  self-indulgence, 
he  was  far  from  happy.  One  day,  when 
the  devils  were  more  pressing  than 
usual,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Mary,  save  me ! " 
The  devils  fled  in  affright,  and  voices 
in  the  air  cried,  "Allelujan!  thou  art 
saved!"  Egidius  now  burnt  all  his 
books,  broke  his  alembics,  and  went  to 
Valence,  where  he  entered  a  monastery  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  for  seven  years 
was  distinguished  for  his  fastings,  long 
prayers,  silence,  tears,  and  penances, 
whereby  be  won  the  esteem  of  all  the 
brothers ;  and  one  night,  while  he  was  at 
prayer,  the  Virgin  Mary  brought  him 
back  the  compact  which  he  had  signed. 
From  this  moment  he  was  noted  for  his 
ecstasies^  his  miracles,  and  his  preaching. 
After  being  looked  on  as  the  first  of  men, 
the  honour  of  his  order,  and  the  favourite 
of  the  Virgin,  he  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  in  a.d.  1266.   (See  St.  Theo- 

PHILUS    BREAKS    HIS  COMPACT  WITH 

Satajt,  d.  94.) 

8t.  Gregory  "  Thaumaturgus"  gives 
Satan  a  diploma,   St.  Gregory,  sumamed 
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*  Thairniatnrgna>w  cleared  the  temple  of 
Apollo  of  "a  huge  company  of  devils  ;•* 
and  when,  next  morning,  the  heathen 
priests  were  about  to  enter  for  their 
daily  administration,  they  were  met  at 
the  doors  with  the  moat  hideous  yells ; 
the  devils  clamouring,  "  We  cannot  enter 
with  yon  now.  because  Gregory  has 
driven  ns  out.  They  then  told  the 
priests  which  road  the  thaumaturg  had 
taken,  and  where  they  would  find  him. 
So  the  priests  and  denls  started  together, 
and  soon  overtook  him*  Like  the  image- 
makers  of  Ephesus,  they  heaped  abuse 
on  him  for  spoiling  their  craft,  and 
taking  away  their  gains.  St  Gregory 
answered  them  mildly,  and  asked  for  a 
writing  tablet.  When  it  was  handed  to 
him,  he  wrote  on  it  these  words :  "  Gre- 
gory to  Satanas,  nrrzn  ; "  and,  handing 
it  to  the  priest  of  Apollo,  told  him  to 
lay  it  on  their  altar,  and  with  this 
diploma  the  devils  returned  into  the 
temple,  and  the  priests  continued  to  give 
responses  ss  before.— St.  Gregory  of 
Nyasa,  Lite*  of  Saints  (a.d. 
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SL  WSdoal  suffers  the  devil  to  abide  in 
the  Tiber  Aiene  [a.d.  700).  St  Wodoal 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  went  to 
Gasd.  where  he  was  generally  called  St 
Tone.  At  the  time  when  he  lived  the 
devil  possessed  great  power  at  Soissons. 
*  *  off  a  thirteenth  part  of  all 


who  passed  down  the  "rue  du 
St  Wodoal,  resolved  to 
to  this  frightful  state  of 
,  marshalled  the  people,  and  corn- 
hem  to  pass  him  one  by  one. 
twelve  passed,  and  nothing 
when  the  thirteenth  came  up, 
■  put  in  his  claim,  but  St  Wodoal 
elood,  "A vaunt  thee,  Satan!  Off 

 Ass  to  hell,  thy  own  abode.*'  Forced 

to  after,  the  devil  besought  the  saint  not 
tscsstmm  into  the  pit,  but  to  nut  him 
less  wretched;  so  St 


Wodoal  told"  him  he  might  betake  himself 
to  tfse  nver  Aisne,  below  the  Tower 
Lanfier.  Ever  after,  a  priest  used  to  go 
every  year  to  conjure  the  devil  not  to 
qajfc  Ike  tower.  (Un  prftre  alia  tons  lee 
ana  esnjaioi  le  demon  dans  cette  tour,  oh 
•fl  smut  etebli  sa  residence.)— L'abbe* 
Pmmesr,  Asmoke  du  Diocese  de  Soissons. 

Oongtanttn*  and  Anoka  (the 


parallelisms  between  them).  (See  Cross 
ik  the  Sirr.) 

Asoka,  king  of  Megadha,  the  prototype 
of  Constantine.  The  resemblance  between 
Buddha  and  Christ,  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity, Asoka  and  Constantine,  is  so 
marvellous,  that  though  history  is  pro- 
verbially known  to  repeat  itself,  yet  no 
repetition  of  all  history  is  more  striking 
than  this.  Buddha,  we  are  told,  had  an 
immaculate  conception  and  miraculous 
incarnation.  Buddha  was  said  to  be 
omniscient  Buddha  worked  miracles. 
Buddha  had  to  struggle  with  the  power 
of  evil  in  the  jungle  of  Uvuvela.  Buddha 
was  visited  in  infancy  by  wise  men.  The 
number  in  the  case  of  Christ  is  not  given, 
but  those  that  visited  Buddha  were  five. 
Continuing  this  repetition:  Constantine 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ ;  Asoka  lived  about  three  hundred 

Stars  after  Buddha.  Before  the  battle  of 
ubra,  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
run  down  by  frightful  persecutions  ;  but 
Constantine,  after  his  conversion,  became 
its  nursing  father,  and  the  religion  of 
Christ  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  So 
Asoka,  king  of  Magadha,  began  by  being 
a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  Buddhists ; 
but,  being  converted  "  by  a  miracle,"  he 
became  a  most  zealous  defender  of  the 
Buddhist  faith.  Like  Constantine,  he 
built  religious  houses,  endowed  viharas 
or  monasteries ;  and,  under  his  fostering 
care,  Buddhism  spread  rapidly  in  all 
directions. 

Too  life  and  gospel  of  Buddha  may  bo  mm  la  Mr.  Rhyi 
DaTtdr*  BuidkUm.  Eogene  Borraouf and  Profaaor  Wilson 
Ax  Um  advent  of  Buddha  B.C.  600. 

Consumed  but  not  diminished. 
(See  Elijah  akd  the  Widow  ok 
Zabephath.) 

1  Kixob  xril.  14.  Thus  satth  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  The  barrel  of  meal  shall  noCwaate, 
neither  shall  the  croiee  of  oil  (ail.  till  the  day 
that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth. 

The  candles  burnt  on  the  tomb  of  Eucher 
diminished  not  (a.d.  738).  The  body  of  St. 
Eucher  was  deposited  in  the  abbey  church 
of  Orleans,  and  it  was  observed  that  tho 
candles  which  burnt  on  his  tomb  dimin- 
ished not  in  burning,  and  that  the  oil  of 
the  lamps  multiplied  itself  sensibly,  and 
cured  many  afflicted  with  sundry  diseases, 
—Zee  Petit*  Bollondistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  605. 

The  candles  set  before  the  Lady  at  Arras 
never  diminish.  "  The  candles  that  burne 
before  the  blessed  shrine  of  our  Lady  at 
Arras,  doe  burne  without  wasting  or 
diminution,  without  receaving  any  addi- 
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tion  of  matter  to  feede  and  preserve  the 
light."— S.  Harsnet  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York),  Popish  Imposture  (1604), 
p.  105. 

The  candles  burnt  by  St.  Grand*  before 
the  mage  of  the  Virgin  toasted  not  (a.d. 
1546-1600).  John  Grande'  was  a  native 
of  Cannon  a,  in  Andalousia.  He  was  an 
acolyte  in  the  parish  church,  whose  duty 
was  to  light  the  candles  on  the  Virgin's 
altar.  He  used  in  boyhood  to  prostrate 
himself  so  long  before  the  image,  that 
the  sacristan  scolded  him  for  wasting  the 
candles  by  his  long  prayers.  "  Blame 
me  not,"  said  the  boy ;  "do  you  not  see 
that  the  candles,  though  they  burn, 
diminish  not  ?  "  The  sacristan  took  minute 
observation,  found  it  was  even  so,  called 
others  to  witness,  and  the  boy  was  ac- 
counted a  young  saint. — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  vi.  p.  484. 

The  lamp  of  St.  Qenevuhoe  in  St.  Denis 
burns  perpetually,  but  the  oil  is  not 
diminished.  Mgr.  Guerin,  chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  tells  us  there  is  a  lamp 
in  St.  Denis's  Church  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Genevieve,  the  oil  of  which  is  always 
consumed  but  never  diminished  in  quantity. 
This  standing  "miracle"  is  still  more 
noteworthy,  in  that  the  priests  constantly 
take  of  this  oil  for  remedial  purposes. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

The  wax  candles  of  St  Hermann,  though 
consumed,  diminished  not  (a.d.  1230). 
When  St.  Hermann  said  mass  he  was 
generally  in  an  ecstasy,  and  remained  in 
silent  prayer  long  after  others;  some- 
times for  three  hours  or  more.  Com- 

{>laints  were  made  against  him  for  need- 
essly  wasting  the  wax  candles;  but  it 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  however 
long  he  remained  ravished  in  communion 
with  his  God,  the  wax  candles  never  burnt 
further  than  if  they  had  been  used  for 
thirty  minutes.  Another  thing  was  also 
proved  beyond  a  doubt,  viz.  that  although 
his  infirmities  were  very  great,  they  all 
left  him  the  moment  he  ascended  the 
altar.— Life  of  St.  Hermann  (Bollandists), 
April  7. 

St.  Lidwina  gives  divers  gifts  which  were 
not  diminished  by  being  consumed  (a.d. 
1 380-1488) .  St  Lidwina  was  very  chari- 
table^ and  her  Spouse,  Jesus  Christ, 
wishing  to  show  the  world  how  greatly 
He  approved  of  her  liberality,  made  her 
gifts  self-renewing.  Thus,  when  she  gave 
a  fore-quarter  of  beef  to  thirty  poor 
families,  they  fed  daily  on  the  meatbut 
the  quantity  never  diminished.  When 
she  put  a  little  wine  in  a  bottle  for  a  poor 


epileptic  woman,  the  wine  increased  and 
filled  the  whole  bottle. 

One  of  her  brothers,  who  had  charge 
of  the  family,  died  in  debt.  lidwina, 
having  some  money  for  alms,  put  it  into 
a  purse,  and  told  one  of  her  relatives, 
named  Nicholas,  to  pay  off  the  debts. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  that  Lidwina 
put  into  the  purse  was  eight  francs  ;  but, 
after  paying  all  the  debts,  the  purse  con- 
tained: above  forty  francs,  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.  The  family  called 
the  purse  La  Bourse  de  Dieu. — Life  of 
St.  Lidwina.  (Her  life  was  compiled  by 
John  Gerlac  her  cousin,  and  John  Walter 
her  confessor.)  See  Acta  Sanctorum  by 
the  Bollandists,  April  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

It  Is  not  1000101111  to  our  notions  of  honest?  for  Lid- 
wina to  pejr  off  her  brother's  debt*  with  alms-money.  If 
secretaries  of  religious  or  charitable  societies  did  so  In 
England.  I  suspect  our  magistrates  would  be  down  upon 
them  pretty  severely. 

Conversions  in  Large  Num- 
bers.  (See  in  Index.) 

After  the  three  years'  ministry  of  Christ, 
with  twelve  apostles  and  seventy  disciples 
as  fellow-workers,  and  the  power  of 
miracles  possessed  by  all,  we  read  (Acts  l. 
15),  "Tne  numbers  of  names  together 
were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty 
[converts]." 

After  the  preaching  of  Petef  and  the 
apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  read 
(Acts  ii.  41),  uAnd  the  same  day  there 
were  added  unto  the  disciples  about  three 
thousand  souls." 

Isa.  lx.  8.  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows? 

Conversions  by  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  (a.d. 
1857-1419).  Let  no  one  feel  astonished 
that  the  preaching  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
was  with  such  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  whole  nations  were  bora  in  a  day. 
Thus  we  read  of  eighteen  hundred  Moors 
and  Turks  being  converted  by  him ;  of 
twenty-five  thousand  heretics  and  schis- 
matics being  won  by  him  to  the  true 
faith ;  of  countless  thousands  of  peasants, 
ignorant  of  true  religion  as  the  heathen, 
taught  the  way  of  salvation  more  per- 
fectly ;  of  idiots  and  children  taught  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ave,  and 
the  Salvi  regina,  and  even  to  invoke  the 
all-hallowed  names  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary. 
He  won  from  their  evil  ways  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  evil  livers ;  he  made 
many  and  many  women  of  shameless 
character  sinless  as  the  saints  in  light ; 
finally,  preaching  at  Tortosa  against 
Benedict  XIII.,  the  schismatic  pope,  he 
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won  over  (jueen  Margaret,  widow  of  don 
Martin,  king  of  Aragon,  who  entered 
into  the  convent  of  Barcelona,  and  there 
ended  her  days  in  the  practice  of  true 
humility  and  repentance. — Mgr.  Guerin 
(1880),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  230. 

Cornelius  the  Centurion. 

Acts  x.  1-8.  There  wu  a  certain  man  in 
Csgsarea,  called  Cornelias,  a  centurion  of  tbe 
Italian  band,  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared 
God.  He  saw  In  a  virion  evidently,  about  the 
ninth  hoar  of  tbe  day,  an  angel  of  God,  saying 
to  htm,  Cornell ua,  thy  prayers  and  thine  alms 
are  come  op  for  a  memorial  before  God.  Now 
send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  one  Simon,  and 
he  Shall  tell  thee  what  then  oughtest  to  do. 

An  anqel  appear*  to  St.  Patrick.  St. 
Patrick,  in  his  Confession,  says,  11 1  was 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  hated  study 
from  boyhood.  A  free  and  open  life  in 
the  fields  was  my  delight.  But  being 
made  a  captive,  and  sent  to  keep  sheep, 
a  desire  of  prayer  came  over  me,  and  I 
passed  whole  days,  and  sometimes  whole 
nights,  in  communion  with  God.  Six 
years  was  I  in  captivity,  yet  was  I  happy. 
One  night  an  angel  of  God  appeared  to 
me  and  said,  'Maun,  thy  prayers  and 
thy  fastings  have  come  up  for  memorials 
before  God.  Ton  shall  return  soon  to 
your  own  land,  for  the  days  of  your 
captivity  are  drawing  to  a  close.'  I  now 
fled,  and  arrived  at  the  coast,  where  I 
found  a  ship  in  which  I  embarked,  and 
arrived  in  time  at  my  native  land." — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii. 
March  17,  pp.  533-685. 

Cripples  healed.    (See  Bowed 

WITH  IwFlRMITIBS.) 

Act*  xlv.  8-10.  There  sat  a  certain  man  at 
Lfstra  impotent  in  his  feet,  being  a  cripple  who 
never  had  walked.  The  same  heard  Paul 
weak.  And  Paul,  steadfastly  beholding  him, 
and  perceiving  he  had  faith  to  be  healed,  said 
wan  a  load  voice,  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet, 
and  the  cripple  leaped  and  walked. 

Acts  Ui.  3-8.  A  certain  man  lame  from  his 
mother's  womb  was  laid  daily  at  the  gate 
eased  Beautiful  to  ask  alms  of  them  that 
catered  the  temple.  Seeing  Peter  and  John 
saoat  to  go  into  the  temple,  he  ssked  alms. 
Peter  said.  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but 
sack  as  I  have  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of 
Jams  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk. 
Immediately  his  ankle-bones  received  strength, 
and  leaping  up  be  stood,  and  walked,  and 
sssamd  with  Peter  and  John  into  the  temple, 
walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising  God. 

Matt.  xv.  as,  31.  Great  multitudes  came 
as  Jessa,  having  with  them  those  that  were 
lame,  and  many  others,  and  cast  them 

dawn  at  the  feet  of  Jesus;  and  He  healed  them: 
IssaSBach  that  the  multitude  wondered,  when 


they  saw  the  maimed  whole,  and  the  lame  walk : 
and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel. 

St.  Ambrose  of  Siena,  born  a  cripple, 
was  an  Adonis  afterwards  (a.d.  1220- 
1286).  When  St.  Ambrose  of  Siena  was 
born  he  was  a  fearful  object ;  his  arms 
were  glued  to  his  sides,  his  legs  to  his 
thighs,  and  his  face  was  so  dark  and  out 
of  proportion  that  his  mother  was  horri- 
fied. He  was  confided  to  a  wet  nurse, 
named  Flora,  who  covered  up  the  child's 
face  when  she  took  it  abroad,  to  conceal 
the  little  deformity  from  public  gaze. 
When  a  year  old  the  child's  delight  was 
to  be  in  St.  Madeleine's,  the  neighbouring 
church,  and  to  hear  the  monks  chanting 
the  different  services.  He  would  cry  to 
be  carried  there,  and  was  inconsolable 
when  taken  away.  The  monks  and  their 
assistants  noticed  this  with  curiosity  and 
surprise.  One  day,  as  the  child  was  in 
the  chapel,  he  drew  his  arms,  hitherto 
glued  to  his  side,  out  of  his  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  lifted  them  towards  heaven, 
saying  quite  distinctly  three  times, 
"Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus."  On  hearing  these 
exclamations  many  ran  to  the  spot,  drew 
off  the  swaddling-clothes,  and  found,  not 
only  the  arms  free,  but  the  legs  straight- 
ened, and  the  face  so  beautiful  and  fair 
that  they  deemed  it  the  face  of  an  angel. 
The  nurse  was  overjoyed,  and  the  mother 
gave  large  alms  to  the  church.  Till  the 
age  of  seven  his  amusements  were  cutting 
out  crosses,  dressing  oratories,  sinking 
hymns,  and  joining  religious  processions. 
He  would  never  go  to  sleep  without  a 
Virgin  to  cuddle;  and  a  book  with  the 
pictures  of  saints  was  an  endless  delight 
to  him.— Le  R.  P.  Jean  Baptiste  Feuillet, 
Anrufe  Dominicaine,  vol.  iii.  March  26. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  restores  a  man's 
leg  which  had  been  cut  of  (1195-1231). 
A  man  in  the  confessional  told  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  that  he  had  kicked  his 
mother ;  whereupon  the  saint  said  to  him 
sharply,  "The  foot  that  could  kick  one's 
mother  ought  to  be  cut  off."  The  man 
on  his  return  home  actually  cut  off  his 
foot.  When  St.  Anthony  was  told  there- 
of, he  ordered  the  maimed  man  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  mutilated  limb,  the 
foot  was  restored  again.  (See  St.  Petkr 
of  Verona,  p.  71.) — Edward  Kineamati 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  Augustine  cures  and  restores  the  leg 
of  Innocent ius.  While  St.  Augustine  was 
in  Carthage,  he  lived  in  the  house  of 
Innocentius,  a  deputy  lieutenant,  who 
was  laid  up  of  a  sore  leg.  One  port  of 
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the  limb  had  been  cnt  off,  and  the  sur- 
geon was  preparing  to  take  off  the  whole 
leg  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  gangrene 
to  vital  parts.  St.  Augustine  prayed, 
and  the  leg  was  not  only  instantly  healed, 
but  even  the  amputated  part  was  restored. 
— Possidius  (bishop  of  Calamentia),  'Life 
of  St.  Augustine. 

Catherine  Vial,  a  cripple,  healed  miracu- 
lously in  the  chapel  of  Laus  (a.d.  1665). 
Many  miracles  being  reported  to  be 
wrought  in  the  chapel  of  Laus  (2  syl.),  the 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  accompanied 
by  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  went 
to  examine  into  the  matter.  While  this 
examination  was  going  on,  Catherine 
Vial,  a  dreadful  cripple,  was  brought  to 
the  church.  Her  limbs  were  entirely 
withered,  and  so  folded  back  that  they 
seemed  stuck  to  her  bodv.  No  sooner 
had  she  entered  the  chapel  than  she  was 
completely  cured ;  and  when,  in  October, 
a  month  afterwards,  a  procession  was 
formed  to  thank  the  Virgin,  Catherine 
Vial,  the  late  cripple,  carried  the  banner. 
The  vicar-general,  who  was  a  personal 
witness  of  the  miracle,  made  the  prods- 
verbal,  and  had  it  signed  by  eye-wit- 
nesses.—Mgr.  Guenn  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  v. 
p.  222. 

Omanna  Maronis,  a  cripple,  was  cured 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  (July 
19,  a.d.  1604).  Giovanna,  daughter  of 
Giovanni  Baptista  Maronis,  citizen  of 
Milan,  had  from  her  birth  her  legs  and 
feet  so  paralyzed  that  she  could  in  no 
wise  use  them.  The  joints  of  her  kneeB 
were  out  of  place,  and  she  could  twirl 
her  legs  this  way  or  that,  like  ropes,  toss 
them  over  her  shoulders,  and  turn  them 
about  just  as  she  pleased.  When  this 
sad  cripple  was  four  years  old,  her 
mother  took  her  to  the  tomb  of  St 
Charles  Borromeo,  and  made  her  prayer 
to  the  saint.  While  she  was  still  praying 
the  child  was  cured ;  and  she  ran  home 
leaping  and  skipping,  like  any  other 
robust  and  healthy  child,  full  of  animal 
spirits. — The  Bull  of  Canonization. 

Marqarita  Montis,  a  cripple,  cured  by 
being  laid  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  (June  29,  a.d.  1601).  Mar- 
garita, daughter  of  Angello  Montis,  of 
Milan,  was  bora  a  cnpple.  Her  legs 
were  twisted  together,  so  that  the  soles 
of  the  feet  were  turned  upwards,  and  the 
insteps  were  turned  under.  When  this 
sad  cripple  was  five  years  old,  her  mother 
carried  her  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  craved  his  help,  offering 


at  the  same  time  a  wax  candle  to  the 
saint.  When  the  sick  child  set  light  to 
the  candle  her  right  foot  was  set  straight 
and  put  in  its  place.  After  a  time  she 
went  a  second  time,  and  lighted  another 
candle,  whereupon  her  left  leg  was  set 
straight  also.  Both  were  now  of  one 
length,  both  were  quite  sound  and  well- 
formed  ;  but  to  the  day  of  her  death  she 
carried  a  slight  mark  or  scar  to  keep 
fresh  in  her  memory  the  miracle  by  which 
she  was  made  whole. — The  Bull  of 
Canonization. 

Peronne  Hault,  a  cripple,  healed  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  in 
1661.  Peronne  Bault  of  Calais  was  a 
dreadful  cripple  who  went  on  crutches, 
and  also  required  the  help  of  an  attendant. 
Many  of  her  bones  were  out  of  joint,  and 
one  of  her  legs  was  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  other.  She  got  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  for  the  last  three  months 
could  only  be  moved  about  in  a  wheel- 
chair. This  pitiable  object  resolved  to 
keep  a  neuvaine  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Francis  of  Paula,  in  order  to  obtain  his  in- 
tercession. The  royal  physician  strongly 
dissuaded  her,  and  assured  her  that 
nothing  could  be  of  the  least  service  to 
her.  However,  so  fixed  and  so  resolved. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  neuvaine,  the 
octave  of  the  saint's  fete,  after  mass, 
the  girl  was  seized  with  a  sudden  pain 
and  extraordinary  weakness,  during  wnich 
she  felt  her  bones  moving  about,  her 
muscles  stretching,  and  a  humour  spread- 
ing all  over  her  limbs.  She  heard  a 
cracking  noise  as  the  bones  got  fitted 
into  their  sockets  and  her  limb  lengthened. 
Presently  she  found  herself  entirely 
healed ;  and,  after  a  second  mass  of 
gratitude,  she  left  her  crutches,  walked 
home  without  assistance,  and  lived  a 
fairly  long  life.  Her  crutches  were  long 
suspended  in  the  chapel  in  remembrance 
of  this  miraculous  cure.  The  bishop  of 
Boulogne  "fit  faire  une  information  juri- 
dique  de  ce  grand  evenement,  et,  apres 
avoir  reconnu  que  c'etait  un  veritable 
miracle,  il  en  permit  la  publication,  et 
une  reconnaissance  solennelle  par  un  Te 
Deum" — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
169,  170. 

St.  Gudula  heals  the  cripple  child  of  a 
poor  woman  (a.d.  712).  One  frosty 
morning  St.  Gudula,  on  leaving  church, 
saw  a  poor  mother  carrying  on  her  back 
a  dumb  child,  who  was  also  a  cripple. 
The  boy  was  bowed  double,  and  could 
not  even  feed  himself.  St.  Gudula, 
fastening  her  eyes  upon  the  group,  took 
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the  cripple  in  her  Arms,  and  prayed  God 
to  have  mercy  on  him.  Immediately 
his  stubborn  joints  became  supple,  his 
back  straightened,  and,  his  tongue  being 
loosed,  the  child  cried  out  aloud,  "  See, 
mother,  see ! n  and  he  leaped,  and  ran, 
and  skipped,  rejoicing  in  his  new-found 
strength.  Si.  Gudula  begged  the  woman 
to  tell  no  one,  bat  she  published  it 
abroad,  and  all  knew  that  it  was  St. 
Gadul*  who  had  wrought  the  miracu- 
lous core.— Hubert  (1047),  Life  of  St. 
Gwduia. 

St.  Laumer  heal*  a  cripple  (sixth 
"       y).   Par  ]a  virtu  du  saint  sacrifice 


de  la  mease,  St.  Laumer  rendit  l'usage 
paxfsit  des  jambes  a  un  enfant  qui  e*tait 
extremasnent  boiteux.— Les  Petit*  BoUan- 
dmte*\  toL  i.  p.  472. 

Xke  cripple  Pancrace  Schafhauser  cured 
fry  8L  Mcmrad  (1861).  the  following 
is  a  letter,  written  March  9,  1861,  from 
Bmnschofen,  near  WyL  in  the  canton  of 
St.  Gall:— 

"  It  gives  me  unspeakable  pleasure,  my 
dear  uncle,  to  communicate  to  you  the 
following  news,  which  has  filled  the 
whole  canton  with  joy.  A  child  of  the 
canton  of  St.  GaU,  eight  years  old,  named 
Pancrace  Schafhausen,  was  a  cripple, 
wholly  bedridden.  His  limbs  were 
twisted  the  wrong  way,  and  when  he 
moved,  he  crawled  about  on  all  fours. 

Dr.  W-  ,  of  Wyl,  attended  him,  but 

pronounced  the  ease  hopeless.  He  was 
taken  to  Einsieden,  and  made  his  petition 
to  the  Virgin  on  the  6th  March,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  same  hour 
the  child  rose  up,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands,  exclaimed,  '  Mother,  see  here : 
I  can  walk  now ! '  Many  saw  him.  and 
all  cried  with  one  voice,  4  A  miracle !  a 

miracle !'   Dr.  W  visited  the  child, 

sad  was  astonished  beyond  measure  when 
ms  patient  ran  to  him  and  grasped  his 
Bands,  saying,  •  Doctor,  doctor,  1  can 
walk  now!'  ' Incredible  ! 1  cried  the 
doctor.  *  I  can  scarcely  believe  my 
eyas !  *  But  young  Pancrace  walks  daily 
ts  school,  and  plays  about  like  other 
children." — R.  P.  Dom  Charles  Brandes, 
UfeofSt.  Meinrad. 

8L  Peter  of  Verona  restores  a  maris 
feat  which  had  been  cut  off  (a.d.  1206- 
1152).  One  day  a  man  came  to  St.  Peter 
of  Verona,  and,  in  his  confession,  acknow- 
ledged he  had  kicked  his  mother.  St. 
Peter  reprimanded  him  severely,  and 
said, "  The  foot  which  could  do  that  ought 
to  be  cut  off."  The  penitent,  on  leaving 
the  confessional,  went  and  cut  off  his 


foot.  When  St  Peter  heard  what  the 
man  had  done,  he  went  to  him,  and, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  restored 
the  foot  to  its  original  state.— Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  29. 

Tt»  Identical  tale  to  told  of  St  Antony  of  Padua 
OlM-iaD.Mep.et  (Boo  Index.  St.  Kxioiut.) 

St.  Odilo,  the  cripple  healed  by  the 
Virgin  Maru.  When  a  little  boy,  Odilo 
was  a  perfect  cripple,  destitute  of  all 
power  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  could  not 
move  without  help.  One  day  bis  nurse 
left  him  with  her  bundles  on  the  porch 
of  St  Mary's  Church,  while  she  went  to 
buy  food.  By  some  means  the  child 
contrived  to  crawl  into  the  church,  and 
even  to  touch  the  altar  vestments.  The 
Virgin  took  pity  on  him,  and  conde- 
scended to  intercede  on  his  behalf.  His 
nurse  was  greatly  alarmed  on  her  return, 
in  not  finding  the  child  where  she  had 
laid  him ;  and,  entering  the  church,  what 
was  her  astonishment  at  seeing  him 
scampering  about  the  aisles,  hiding  be- 
hind the  pillars,  and  immeasurably  joyous 
in  his  new-found  strength !  Jotsald  tells 
us,  "lest  this  incident  should  be  thought 
incredible.  I  must  inform  you  that  I 
heard  it  from  those  to  whom  St.  Odilo 
himself  was  wont  to  relate  it." — Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

Cripples  healed  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Bieul. 
St  Kieul,  bishop  of  Aries  and  Senlis, 
died  a.d.  180.  and  many  miracles  were 
performed  at  his  tomb.  A  poor  cripple 
from  Auzerre,  being  carried  to  Senas, 
and  laid  on  the  tomb  of  the  saint  was 
instantly  cured,  and  went  into  the  church 
leaping  and  shouting  for  joy.  So  perfect 
was  the  cure,  that  the  man  walked  back 
to  Auxerre  without  fatigue. 

A  lame  man  from  Gatin&is,  and  a 
poor  girl  from  Senlis,  so  crippled  in  all 
her  limbs  that  she  moved  about  trailing 
her  legs  after  her,  were  both  completely 
healed  in  the  same  manner.— L'abbe* 
Corblet,  Hagiographie  du  Diocese  d  Amiens. 


>  have  read  Boceacdo's  Decameron  will 
that  Morel  1  (Second  Day)  is  the  story  of  three 
mimic*,  who  wanted  to  get  Into  a  crowded  cbureh  at 
Triers  to  see  the  body  of  Arrlgotbe  new  saint.  To  accom- 
plish this  one  of  them,  named  Marteillno,  feigned  to  be 
a  helpless  cripple,  whom  the  other  two  had  brought 
thither  to  be  cored.  Boom  was  soon  made  for  the  party, 
and  Marteillno  was  laid  on  the  dead  body  of  Arrlgo. 
Presently  the  mimic  began  to  stretch  hb  fingers,  then  his 
arms  and  legs,  and  at  last  jumped  up  as  effectually  cored. 
The  crowd  snouted,  "  A  miracle !  a  miracle  I "  but  It  was 
only  a  well -played  trick.  The  sole  merit  of  this  tale  Is  to 
show  that  such  tricks  were  sometimes  played,  for  otherwise 
the  story  would  be  wholly  without  point  Of  course,  the 
obvious  reply  is,  that  the  rery  existence  of  a  counterfeit  Is 
proof  posrrhre  of  a  reality.  This,  bowerer.  Is  not  correct 
A  counterfeit  may  be  only  an  Imitation  of  a  popular  ballet 
true  or  untrue,  as  one  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  might  pre- 
tend to  be  a  witch,  as  witches  were  then  a  popular  beti< 
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CROSS  IN  THE  SKY. 


and  one  In  our 


days  might 
re  in  Mich  a 


pretend  to  spiritism  a 


CroB3  in  the  Sky.  (Sap  Saul's 
Conversion,  article  14  Procopiita.'') 

Matt.  xxiv.  30.  Then  shall  appear  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  man. 

Dan.  vii.  13.  I  saw  In  the  night  visions,  and 
behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  [in]  the 
clouds  of  heaven. 

Achaius,  king  of  the  Scott,  and  Hungus, 
king  of  the  Picts,  see  a  cross  in  the  sky, 
A  St.  Andrew's  cross  appeared  in  the 
clouds  to  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots,  and 
Hungus,  king  of  the  Picts,  the  night 
before  their  engagement  with  Athelstane. 
As  they  won  the  victory,  they  went  bare- 
foot to  the  kirk  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
vowed  to  adopt  his  cross  as  the  national 
emblem.— J.  Leslie,  History  of  Scotland, 

A  cross  m  the  sky  appears  to  Alonzo 
before  the  battle  of  Ourtque  (a.d.  1189). 
As  Alonzo  was  drawing  up  his  men  in 
battle  array  against  the  Moors,  the  figure 
of  a  cross  appeared  in  the  eastern  Bay ; 
and  Christ,  suspended  on  the  cross, 
promised  the  Christian  king  a  complete 
victory  over  the  infidels.  After  the 
battle,  Alonzo  assumed  for  the  royal 
device,  on  a  field  argent  five  escutcheons 
azure,  charged  with  five  bezants,  in 
memory  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 

The  emperor  Constantine  sees  a  cross  in 
the  skies.  Constantine  was  on  his  march 
against  Maxentius,  who  had  declared  war 
against  him,  and  was  at  Rome  with  an 
army  much  superior  in  numbers.  The 
emperor  had  marched  from  the  Rhine, 
through  GauL  and  was  going  to  Rome  by 
the  way  of  Verona.  He  had  passed  the 
Alps,  and  was  marching  with  part  of  his 
army  towards  Rome,  when,  a  little  before 
midday,  he  and  those  with  him  saw  a 
bright  cross  of  light  in  the  clouds.  In 
the  night  following,  Christ  appeared  to 
him  in  his  sleep,  lie  had  a  cross  in  his 
hand,  and  commanded  Constantine  to 
have  a  standard  made  like  it  Next 
morning  the  emperor  gave  orders  for  such 
a  standard  to  be  made,  and  called  it  the 
Labarum.  It  was  a  gilt  pole  with  a  cross- 
bar. The  top  of  the  pole  was  surmounted 
with  a  gold  crown,  set  with  precious 
stones,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  crown 
were  two  Greek  letters,  Chi  and  Bo 

(X,  p),  arranged  thus  J^L     From  the 

cross-bar  hung  a  purple  veil,  spangled 
and  dazzling.  The  emperor  selected  fifty 
of  his  best  men  to  carry  and  guard  this 
banner.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
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Quintian  fields,  near  the  Milvian  bridge. 
The   foe  was  utterly  defeated,  and 
Maxentius  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  Oct.  27, 
a.d.  312.  Constantine  now 
entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
and  always  ascribed  his 
victory  to  the  cross.  Phi- 
lostorgius,  describing  the 
heavenly  cross,  says  it  con- 
tained in  Greek  words  and 
letters  this  inscription  "  By 
this  conquer "  ('E»  Tovrp 
N«*o*).— Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  ch.  xix.,  note ;  Alban 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Sept.  14,  note. 

Respecting  the  M  Labarum,"  the  account*  given  some- 
what differ.  The  Roman  wexUlwm,  or  cavalry  flag,  was  a 
small  eqnare  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  a  cross-bar  at  the 
top  of  a  pole.  It  b  nld  that  Constantine  prewired  this 
general  arrangement,  but  on  the  little  flag  drviied  a 
cross  from  opposite  oornen,  and  eat  a  Greek  P  (—  jui 
English  B)  at  the  centre,  where  the  crow  lines  cut  Bo- 
low  the  Uttle  flag  be  also  attached  a  small  cross-bar. 
which,  with  the  pole,  represented  a  Latin  cross.  The 
ST  °Z  x  1*ttaT  Ch-         with  the  centre 

letter  R,  would  form  the  monogram  Chr.—  Christ. 

A  cross  seen  m  the  sky  soon  after  Vie 
inauguration  of  St.  Cyril  (a.d.  886).  St. 
Cyril  wrote  a  description  of  this  meteoric 
phenomenon  to  the  emperor  Constantine, 
and  his  letter  is  inserted  in  the  works  of 
Sozomenes.  Theophangs,  Eutychius,  John 
of  Nice,  Glycas,  and  others.  On  May  7, 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  a  vast 
luminous  bodv,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  just  over  the 
holy  Golgotha,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
hoi y  Mount  of  Olivet  (about  two  miles). 
This  was  seen  not  by  one  or  two  persons 
only,  but  by  the  whole  city,  and  it  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  the  light  from 
it  being  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
sun.  lTThe  whole  city  found  in  this 
phenomenon  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  to  which  the  heavens  bore 
visible  witness."— Dr.  Cave,  Life  of  St. 
Cyril,  vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

How  this  meteoric  phenomenon  should  be  a  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  Imagine.  I  myself 
■aw  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  in  the  sky,  Not.  17, 1848, 
and  sent  an  account  to  the  papers.  "  The  sky  overhead 
seemed  in  flames,  and  bands  of  various  colours  of  great 
brilliancy  rose  from  the  horison  to  the  north  star,  forming 
a  luminous  arch.  This  magnifloent  appearance  lasted  in 
full  splendour  from  seven  til)  ten  at  night"  If  the  crow 
in  the  sky  was  a  proof  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  this 
arch  or  cresoent  might  Declaimed  as  a  proof  of  the  Turkish 
religion. 

A  cross  in  the  sky  seen  when  Julian 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple.  When 
Julian  recalled  the  Jews,  and  employed 
them  in  rebuilding  the  temple,  the  work 
was  arrested  by  fire  from  the  ground, 
earthquakes,  and  lightnings.  Then  we 
are  told  that  crosses  were  miraculously 
attached  to  the  garments  of  the  Jews 
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engaged  in  the  building,  and  a  luminous 
cross,  enclosed  in  a  circle,  appeared  in 
the  clouds. — St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
Oration  iv.,  against  Julian, 

(Theodore*  tofk  m  that  the  croam  miraculously  attached 
to  tha  gwaaaola  of  the  Jews  were  black ;  8c  Gregory  an 
■  r  Mgr.  (Wd 


fcderUafai 


The  eolation  given  by  Mgr.  4 
we  of  a  pbnaphorie  nature,  I 
a  in  tha  dark.) 


A  cross  in  the  sky  seen  at  Mupitf,  in  the 
diocese  of  Poitiers  (Dec.  17.  1826).  Dec. 
17,  1826,  at  Mignfe,  in  the  diocese  of 
Poitiers,  at  the  close  of  the  jubilee,  while  a 
cross  was  being  planted  in  the  cemetery, 
a  luminous  cross  was  seen  in  the  clouds 
by  some  three  thousand  persons.  The  sun 
had  set  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
length  of  the  heavenly  cross  was  forty 
feet,  and  the  cross-bar  between  three  and 
four  feet.  The  whole  crowd  was  seized 
with  admiration,  and  instantly  fell  on 
their  knees;  some  wept,  some  raised 
exclamations  of  wonder  or  delight,  and 
others  lifted  their  hands  to  heaven, 
invoking  the  Saviour.  Mgr.  de  Bouille, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  published  an  account 
of  "this  miraculous  apparition,"  and 
received  two  briefs  from  pope  Leo  XII. 
upon  the  subject.  He  also  sent  to  the 
church  of  Migne'  a  gold  cross  enclosing 
a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  accorded 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  those  who 
visited  the  church.  The  bishop  fixed 
the  third  Sunday  of  Advent  for  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  phenomenon. — Mgr. 
Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints  (1880),  note,  vol. 
iiL  p.  487. 

there  h  ao  nam  for  ■opposing  thk  rWon 
As  I  wm  trareOtag  from  London  to  Hotting- 
t  SC.  ISSt,  1  vaflfar  a  long  time  ponied  at 
e— Inc  aa  tae  air.  acme  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the 
train,  vbat  eeenied  to  ma  a  gigantic  carriage  moving 
vfch  great  raptdttj.  After  a  little  reflection  I  thought  of 
She  apeetrt  of  the  Brocken  in  the  Harts  mountain*,  and 
had  ao  doatbt  that  the  spectre  carriage  wae  itte  one  1  was 
xafia«  fa.  greatly  megnifled.  We  are  told  the)  were 
ptaaopg  a  cnm  in  ithe  cemetery  whan  the  rpecue 


St.  Ouen  sees  a  cross  in  the  skies  (a.d. 
646).  When  St.  Ouen,  on  his  return 
journey  from  Spain,  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  country  not  far  from  Louviers,  his 
mule  stopped  short  and  refused  to  move. 
Astonish ed  at  this  unusual  behaviour,  St. 
Ouen  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
there  saw,  above  his  head,  a  luminous 
cross  very  brilliant,  the  light  of  which 
ahooe  all  around.  God  told  St.  Ouen, 
at  the  same  time,  that  He  bad  destined 
the  spot  for  His  service,  and  wished  to 
be  honoured  there.  So  St.  Ouen  traced  a 
crow  on  the  ground,  and  left  some  relics 
there.  He  then  continued  his  journey, 
mad  the  mule  made  no  further  resistance. 
▲11  that  night  a  pillar  of  fire,  reaching 


from  earth  to  heaven,  and  more  brilliant 
than  the  sun,  appeared  on  the  sacred  spot, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  saw  it  It  was 
here  that  St.  Leufroi,  about  a  century 
later,  built  a  church  and  a  monastery, 
but  St.  Ouen  had  erected  a  wooden  cross 
on  the  spot,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
"  La  Croix  St.  Ouen."— L'abW  Pecheur, 
Annoles  du  Diocese  de  Soissons. 

A  cross  in  the  sky  seen  by  Woldemor  II 
of  Denmark.  Waldemar  II.  of  Denmark 
is  said  to  have  seen  a  fiery  cross  in  the 
sky,  betokening  his  victory  over  the 
Esthonians,  a.d.  1219.  The  king,  like 
Constantino,  adopted  the  cross  as  a 
standard,  which  was  called  the  Danebrog 
or  Danish  Cloth,  and  instituted  the  Order 
of  Danebrog  in  commemoration  of  this 
vision. 

This  legend  is  differently  told  in  some 
Scandinavian  chronicles.  It  is  said  that 
the  Danes  lost  their  royal  banner  in  the 
fight,  but  another  dropped  from  the  sky 
to  supply  its  place.  It  was  a  red  flag 
with  a  white  cross.  Immediately  this 
banner  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  standard- 
bearer  the  army  rallied,  and  won  a  signal 
victory.  Those  who  explain  legends  tell 
us  that  the  Danebrog  was  a  consecrated 
banner  sent  to  the  King  by  the  pope. 
Whatever  its  origin,  it  was  long  used  as 
the  royal  standard. — Drs.  Chrichton  and 
Wheaton,  Scandinavia,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

The  emperor  Augustus  sees  a  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  skies.  Suidas  tells  us  that, 
about  the  time  of  the  Nativity,  the 
famous  oracle  of  Apollo  of  Delphos  be- 
came mute,  and  gave  no  more  responses. 
Augustus,  demanding  a  reason  for  this 
silence,  was  told  by  a  priest  it  was 
because  a  Hebrew  child  was  born,  who 
was  the  master  of  the  gods,  and  he  had 
commanded  them  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  infernal  regions.  Nicephorus  adds, 
that  Augustus,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
erected  an  altar  in  the  Capitol  with  this 
inscription :  "  Aba  Primooeniti  Dei." 
Mgr.  Guerin,  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.,  tells  us  ( Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  453),  D'autree  auteurs  ecrivent  que  le 
mdme  empereur  apercut  dans  les  nues 
une  vierge  tenant  un  enfant  entre  ses 
bras. 

Cutting  a  Whetstone  with  a 
Razor. 

Tarquinius  Prisons  of  Rome  wished  to 
double  the  number  of  tribes  ;  but  when 
he  proposed  his  plan  to  the  senate,  it  was 
resolutely  opposed  by  Attus  Navms,  the 
augur,  who  said  the  number  was  fixed  by 
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the  gods  to  three,  and  that  no  human 
power  could  alter  it.  The  king  indig- 
nantly replied,  "What!  do  yon  pretend 
to  read  the  mind  of  the  gods,  who  cannot 
so  much  as  read  the  thoughts  of  a  man  ? 
Tell  me,  if  yon  are  really  so  very  wise, 
whether  I  can  do  the  thing  I  am  now 
thinking  of."  "Yea,  O  king"  replied 
the  augur,  " thou  canst."  "Ha !  ha ! 
rejoined  Tarquin,  "I  have  you  there. 
I  was  thinking  if  I  could  cut  in  twain 
that  whetstone  with  a  razor."  "Cut 
boldly,  0  king,"  said  Navius,  "and  it  is 
done."  It  is  said  that  the  king  cut  the 
whetstone,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  give 

Sp  his  projected  change  in  the  constitu- 
on.  A  statue  was  erected  in  the  comi- 
tium  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house, 
the  place  where  this  "miracle"  was 
wrought,  and  beside  the  statue  the  whet- 
stone was  preserved. 

Thb  Med  In  no  wise  Iw  a  minds.  I  have  often  eWI  ft 
block  of  l»  on  ■  gtai  dbh  by  touching  the  block  with  an 
ordinary  Miring  noodle,  and  tapping  the  noodle  on  the  head 
with  tho  handle  of  o  penknife. 

Albert  dOgna  outs  through  an  anvil  with 
a  nap-hook  (a.d.  1279).  Albert  d'Ogna 
was  a  farm  labourer,  and  being  one  day 
employed  as  a  supernumerary  in  the 
harvest-fields,  the  regular  farm  servants 
were  jealous  of  him,  because  he  worked 
faster  than  they  did.  In  order  to  impede 
him,  they  placed  an  iron  anvil  in  his 
walk ;  but  when  Albert  came  to  the  spot, 
he  went  on  reaping,  and  cut  the  anvil  in 
twain  with  his  reap-hook,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  a  wisp  of  straw.  In  allusion 
to  this  miracle,  Albert  d'Ogna  is  repre- 
sented with  a  reap-hook  in  Christian  art. 
—Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  18, 
vol.  ii. 

Daniel  accused  of  Prayer. 

Dajt.  vi.  4,  6.  The  presidents  and  princes 
sought  to  find  oocasion  against  Daniel  concern- 
ing the  kingdom}  bnt  they  could  find  none 
occasion  nor  fault,  forasmuch  as  he  was  faithful, 
neither  was  there  any  error  or  fault  found  in 
him.  Then  said  these  men.  We  shall  not  find 
any  occasion  against  him,  except  we  find  it 
against  him  concerning  the  law  of  his  God. 
[They  then  accused  him  of  praying  three  times 
a  day  to  God,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions.] 

St,  Isidore  accused  of  praver,  St. 
Isidore  was  a  farm  labourer,  wLc  roused 
the  jealousy  of  his  fellow-workmen  by 
going  to  mass  every  morning  before  he 
began  his  daily  labour ;  so  they  accused 
him  to  the  farmer  of  coming  late  to  work 
of  a  morning,  and  of  wasting  his  time  in 
prayer.  The  farmer  resolved  to  watch 
him ;  and  if  he  found  him  neglecting  his 


duty,  to  rebuke  him  sharply  or  dismiss 
him.  Early  one  morning,  soon  after- 
wards, the  farmer  went  into  the  field 
which  Isidore  had  been  set  to  plough,  but 
was  amazed  to  find  three  ploughs  at  work 
instead  of  one:  two  were  guided  by 
angels,  and  the  third  by  Isidore.  Instead 
of  less  work  being  done  than  he  expected, 
there  was  fully  thrice  as  much  done,  and 
done  admirably  well.  The  farmer  was 
delighted,  and  falling  down  at  bis 
servant's  feet,  craved  his  pardon  for 
giving  ear  to  false  reports.  Isidore 
replied,  "  Master,  no  time  is  ever  lost  by 
prayer,  for  those  who  pray  are  workers 
together  with  God."  So  the  farmer 
departed,  ashamed  of  his  suspicion,  and 
full  of  reverence  to  his  holy  labourer. 
As  soon  as  the  farmer  was  departed,  the 
angels  returned  to  their  ploughs. — From 
the  Spanish, 

David  and  the  Draught  of 
Water. 

2  Sax.  xxili.  16-17.  David,  fighting  against 
the  Philistines,  became  so  parched  with  thirst, 
that  he  cried  out.  Oh  that  one  would  give 
me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
which  la  by  the  gate  1  And  three  mighty  men 
broke  through  the  host  or  the  Philistines,  and 
brought  water  to  the  king.  Nevertheless  Darid 
would  not  drink  it,  but  he  poured  it  out  unto 
the  Lord. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  fish  (a.d. 
1274).  In  his  last  illness  Thomas  Aquinas 
stopped  at  the  castle  of  Maganta,  the 
seat  of  his  niece  Francises.  He  had 
quite  lost  his  appetite,  but  one  day 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  little  piece  of  a 
certain  fish  which  he  named.  This  fish 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Italy;  search, 
however,  was  made  for  it  in  all  directions, 
and  the  dainty  was  procured.  When 
cooked  and  brought  to  the  dying  man,  he 
refused  to  eat  it,  but  gave  it  as  an  offering 
to  the  Lord.— Alban  Butler  (1745),  Live* 
of  the  Saints. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  draught  of 
footer.  In  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  being  severely  wounded, 
suffered  greatly  from  thirst ;  whereupon 
one  of  the  host  went  and  fetched  him  a 
little  water  in  a  helmet,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  Sir  Philip  took  the  helmet,  and 
as  he  was  raising  it  to  his  lips,  noticed  a 

grivate  lying  beside  him,  who  eved  the 
elmet  with  greedy  eyes.  "  Poor  fellow, *• 
said  Sir  Philip,  "  thy  necessity  is  greater 
than  mine ; "  and  he  passed  the  helmet  to 
the  dying  man. 

A  rimDer  anecdote  la  told  of  Aknedtr  the  Greet  la  the 
d«artof  OMbtMfe.  QatntmOorriMcallalt  "tocadwvta 
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David  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2). 

David  waned  by  a  cobweb.  We  are  told 
in  the  Talmud,  that  when  David,  in  hia 
flight  from  Saul,  took  refuge  in  the  care 
of  Adullam,  a  spider  spun  its  web  over 
the  month  of  the  cave.  When  Saul  came 
op  and  saw  the  cobweb,  he  passed  on, 
fully  persuaded  that  no  one  had  recently 
entered  that  cave,  or  else  the  web  would 
have  been  broken. 

St.  Felix  saved  by  a  cobweb  (third 
century).  In  the  persecution  which  broke 
out  again,  soon  after  the  death  of  Decius, 
St.  Felix  fled ;  and,  being  closely  pursued 
by  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,  he 
crept  through  a  small  hole  in  a  ruin. 
The  officers  came  to  the  spot,  but  seeing 
a  cobweb  spun  over  the  hole,  they  passed 
on,  assured  in  their  own  minds  that  Felix 
had  not  gone  that  way.  8t.  Gregory 
says,  "This  was  the  Lord's  doing.  He 
sent  a  little  spider  to  drop  his  lines,  and 
lace  them  together  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  over  the  place  through  which  his 
servant  had  escaped."*  Felix,  finding 
among  the  ruins  an  old  wall  half  dog, 
hid  himself  there  for  six  months,  and 
was  fed  daily  by  a  devout  Christian 
woman.  In  Christian  art,  St  Felix  is 
sometimes  represented  with  a  spider 
spinning  its  web.— St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
De  Gloria  Martyrum,  bk.  i.  ch.  104. 

Mahomet  saved  by  a  cobweb.  When 
Mahomet  fled  from  Mecca,  like  David, 
he  hid  in  a  cave,  and  a  spider  wove  its 
net  over  the  entrance.  When  the  Koreish- 
ites  came  up  and  saw  the  cobweb,  they 
passed  on,  feeling  quite  certain  that  no 
one  could  have  recently  entered  the  cave, 
or  the  cobweb  would  have  been  broken. 

Bead  hearing,  speaking,  and 
moving. 

JoHX  v.  26.  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you, 
the  hour  is  coming  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
Um  voice  of  the  Son  or  God. 

Has.  Jd.  4.  He  [i.e.  Abel]  being  dead  yet 
speaketh. 

Job*  xl.  43,  44.  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  Lasarus,  come  forth.  And  be  that  was 
dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  .and  loot  with 
grave-clothes. 

Lvkb  rill.  64,  66.  Jesus  took  her  by  the 
hand,  saying.  Maiden,  arise.  And  her  spirit 
came  again,  and  she  arose  straightway. 

•  Would  St.  Qr«for7«ztaod  tab  remark  to  Mahomet 
"the fete proftMV  who  vm awwl  m  prober/  tlx  mm 
manor  «tbe  trot  mtet "  I 


Lckk  vii.  14,  16.  Jesus  came  and  touch' d 
the  bier.  And  he  said.  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee.  Arise.  And  be  that  was  dead  sat  up  and 
began  to  speak. 

Acts  la.  40.  Peter,  tuning  to  the  dead  body, 
said,  Tabitha,  arise.  And  she  opened  her 
eyes :  and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up. 

1  Sam.  xxvlli.  n-ao.  The  woman  said, 
Whom  shall  I  bring  up  [from  the  dead]  unto 
thee?  And  8aul  said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel. 
And  8atnnel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  [from  the  grave]  ? 
And  Saul  answered,  lam  sore  distressed,  eta 

A  dead  man  declares  thai  St.  Antony's 
father  was  not  guilty  of  his  death.  While 
in  Padua,  it  was  revealed  to  St  Antony 
that  bis  father  was  in  danger  of  being 
put  to  death  in  Lisbon  for  manslaughter. 
An  angel  transported  St.  Antony  from 
Padua  to  Lisbon,  when  his  father's  trial 
was  on ;  and  the  saint  ordered  the  dead 
man  to  be  brought  into  court.  He  then 
asked  the  dead  man,  "  Is  it  true  that  my 
father  is  guilty  of  thy  death?"  "Cer- 
tainly not,"  said  the  dead  body ;  11  the 
accusation  is  false  and  malicious."  The 
judges,  on  hearing  this  positive  declara- 
tion from  the  dead  man  himself,  dis- 
charged the  prisoner  at  once,  and  St. 
Antony  was  retransported  to  Padua  the 
same  night  by  the  same  angel.  (See  St. 
Macarius,  etc.,  p.  77.) — Edward  Kines- 
man  (1628),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Basil,  a  monkyjwns  the  singing  after  he 
was  dead.  St.  Theodosius,  the  Coenobi- 
arch,  having  made  a  large  sepulchre  for 
the  general  use  of  the  monastery,  re- 
marked, "  The  tomb  is  now  finished,  but 
who  of  us  will  be  the  first  to  occupy  it?" 
Basil,  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed 
earnestly  that  he  might  be  allotted  that 
honour,  and  within  forty  days  he  died, 
without  pain  or  disease,  as  one  taketh 
rest  in  sleep.  For  forty  days  afterwards 
St.  Theodosius  used  to  see  the  dead 
monk  still  occupying  his  usual  place 
whenever  the  brethren  joined  together  in 
singing  praise  to  God.  Only  Theodosius 
saw  the  ghost,  but  AStius  distinctly  heard 
its  voice.  Theodosius  prayed  that  others 
beside  himself  might  see  Basil's  appari- 
tion, and  God  opened  the  eves  of  all  the 
brethren,  and  all  saw  it.  Aetius,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  joy,  ran  to  embrace  the 

Shost,  but  it  vanished,  saying  as  it 
eparted,  "Stay,  Aetius.  God  be  with 
you,  my  father  and  brethren.  Me  shall 
ye  see  and  hear  no  more." — Roman  Mar* 
tyrology.  (Cave  tells  us  this  life  was 
written  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pera.) 

Two  dead  nuns  rise  from  their  graves  and 
rush  out  of  church.   Two  ladies  of  high 
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birth,  inmates  of  a  Benedictine  convent, 
were  accustomed  to  treat  the  rest  of  the 
sisters  with  extreme  contempt,  aa  being  of 
inferior  clay  to  themselves.  St  Benedict 
admonished  them  of  this  unseemly  pride, 
and,  as  they  did  not  amend,  threatened 
tc  excommunicate  them.  Soon  after 
this  they  both  died,  and  were  buried  in 
the  church.  When  the  deacon  said  to 
the  ordinary,  "Let  those  who  are  ex- 
communicated depart  hence,'*  the  nurse 
saw  the  two  dead  ladies  leave  their 
tombs,  and  fly  out  of  the  church.  This 
occurred  several  times;  and  the  nurse, 
calling  to  mind  the  threat  of  excom- 
munication made  by  the  abbot,  told  him 
what  had  occurred.  Then  St  Benedict 
took  an  offering,  which  he  presented  to 
God  for  the  deceased ;  after  which  their 
souls  were  laid,  and  slept  in  peace. — St 
Gregory  the  Great  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

A  woman  named  Catherine,  being  dead, 
told  St  Francis  Hieronimus  she  was  in 
hell-fire  (a.d.  1707).  When  St  Francis 
Hieronimus  was  preaching  in  Naples,  a 
woman  named  Catherine  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  interrupting  him.  The 
preacher  took  no  notice  of  her  at  the 
time,  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  passing 
her  house,  found  it  closed.  Asking  the 
neighbours  the  reason,  he  was  told  that 
Cat!  Serine  had  died  suddenly  that  morn- 
ing. "Dead?"  cried  the  saint  "What! 
is  she  dead  ?  "  and  he  requested  leave  to 
see  her.  The  permission  was  granted, 
and,  going  into  the  chamber,  he  found 
the  body  swathed  and  laid  out  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  room  was  full,  but 
great  silence  was  observed.  "  Catherine, " 
said  Hieronimus,  "say,  where  are  your" 
Twice  he  asked  the  question,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  At  the  third  time  the 
eyes  of  the  corpse  opened,  the  lips 
trembled,  and  a  feeble  voice,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  out  of  the  ground, 
replied,  "  In  hell— in  hell."  All  present 
were  horrified,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room.  "In  hell?  in  hell?"  cried  the 
saint  "Great  God,  how  terrible!  In 
hell  V  in  hell  ?  "  This  scene  produced  an 
immense  impression,  and  many  sinners 
were  brought  by  it  to  repentance. — 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St  Francis  was 
canonized  in  1839.) 

ihbi 

It  appear  that  the  four 

—   i  and  one  can  hardly 

1  Wtewnan  bettered  tbey  proceeded 


from  the  dead  aool  In  the  bottomleei  pK. 

St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  nineteen  days 
after  her  death  opens  her  eyes  and  speaks 
(a.d.  1468).    Nineteen  days  after  her 


burial,  St  Catherine  of  Bologna  waa 
disinterred,  and  placed  in  a  coffin.  A 
crowd  of  persons  came  to  look  on  the 
corpse,  and  were  struck  with  the  joy 
expressed  in  her  face,  and  the  saintly 
odour  which  came  from  the  body. 
Amongst  others,  Leonora  Poggi,  a  girl 
of  eleven  years  old,  came  to  look  on  the 
body,  and  forthwith  the  dead  saint 
opened  its  eves,  and  making  a  sign  with 
its  hand,  said  to  the  young  girl,  "  Leo- 
nora, come  hither."  Leonora  came  up 
closer.  Then  St  Catherine  added,  "  Ton 
will  be  a  sister  in  this  convent,  where  all 
will  love  you,  and  you  shall  be  the 
guardian  of  my  bodv."  Eight  years 
afterwards,  Leonora  refused  the  hand  of 
a  wealthy  suitor,  took  the  veil,  was 
appointed  guardian  of  St  Catherine's 
body,  and  lived  in  the  convent  fifty-five 
years.— D.  Palootti  (of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna, 
Euphrosina  answers  from  the  grave  the 
question  of  St,  Donatus.  Eustasius,  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  revenues  of  Tuscany 
in  the  reign  of  Julian,  being  called  away 
on  a  journey,  left  the  public  money 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  hands  of 
his  wife  Euphrosina,  who,  for  better 
security,  buried  it  in  the  earth.  She 
died  suddenly,  and  no  one  knew  where 
she  had  hidden  it  Eustasius  was  almost 
beside  himself,  fearing  to  be  charged 
with  embezzlement  In  his  perplexity 
he  asked  advice  of  St  Donatus,  bishop 
of  Arexco ;  and  the  holy  man,  going  to 
the  grave  of  Euphrosina,  said  with  a 
loud  voice,  in  the  hearing  of  many, 
"Euphrosina,  let  us  know  where  thou 
hast  put  the  public  money."  The  woman 
answered  from  the  grave,  and  told  the 
bishop  where  it  was  hidden.  St.  Donatus 
went  with  the  receiver-general  to  the 
place  indicated,  and  there  found  the 
money  without  difficulty.  —  Edward 
Kinesman  (1628),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p. 
591.  (He  tells  us  he  compiled  the  life  of 
St  Donatus  from  Bede  and  other  martyr- 
ologiea.) 

Relics  join  St.  Greaory  of  Langres  in 
singing  (a.d.  541).  One  night  a  deacon 
watched  St  Gregory  of  Langres,  and  saw 
him  rise  from  his  bed,  and  leave  his 
dormitory  at  midnight  The  deacon 
followed  him  unobserved,  and  saw  him 
enter  the  baptistry,  the  door  of  which 
opened  to  him  of  its  own  accord.  For 
a  time  dead  silence  prevailed,  and  then 
St.  Gregory  began  to  chant  Presently 
a  host  of  voices  joined  in,  and  the  sing- 
ing continued  for  three  hours.  "I 
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think,"  says  St.  Gregory  of  Toon, 
naively,  "the  roicee  proceeded  from  the 
holy  relics  there  preserved;  no  doubt 
thev  revealed  themselves  to  the  saint, 
and  joined  him  in  singing  praises  to 
God. M — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
SamtSy  Jan.,  p.  59. 

Of.  Had  echo  nothing  to  do  wtthttt 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Injurienx  moves 
out  of  kit  own  grave  to  repose  in  that  of 
his  wife  Scholastica  (a.d.  388).  Injurienx, 
a  noble  senator  of  Clermont,  in  Anvergne, 
married  Scholastics,  bat  from  the  day  of 
their  espousals  they  loved  each  other 
only  with  Platonic  love,  and  mutually 
vowed  to  live  together  in  chastity.  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  that  Scholastica 
died  first,  and  Injurienx,  standing  over 
her  tomb,  said,  "  I  thank  Thee,  0  God, 
for  the  loan  of  this  treasure,  which  I 
return  to  Tour  hands,  without  spot,  even 
as  I  received  it."  The  dead  wife,  smiling 
at  these  words,  replied  from  the  grave, 
"What  need  to  speak  of  such  matters, 
which  concern  no  one  but  ourselves?" 
Scarcely  was  the  wife  buried,  when  the 
husband  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  sepa- 
rate grave,  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  that  of  his  deceased  wife.  Next 
day  it  was  found  that  Injurieux  had  left 
his  own  jgave  to  repose  in  that  of  Scho- 


was  not  disturbed,  but  to 
the  present  hour  the  senator  and  his  wife 
are  called  the  "  Two  Lovers." 

Tkfc  tale  ■  told  by  several  write*  battel  Gregory  of 
Tan  to  fcta  MiMor,  e/  th*  Jrtmes.  bk.  L  cfa.  A 
Qwstrta  de  P— at  dm  made  ft  the  subject  of  a  pom, 
caSed  **  Use  Tosh  of  The  Two  Lovers  of  Ctenaont "  (1898). 

At  the  command  of  St.  Macarius  a  dead 
man  acquits  an  accused  monk  of  any  share 
t»  kit  murder  (a.d.  304-894).  A  very 
similar  tale  to  that  of  St.  Antony  and 
his  rather  (p.  75)  is  told  of  St.  Macarius 
of  Egypt.  One  of  the  brothers  of  his 
own  monastery  was  accused  of  murder, 
and  as  both  accusers  and  defendant 
spoke  with  great  positivity,  St.  Macarius 
took  them  to  the  grave  of  the  deceased, 
sad,  speaking  with  a  loud  voice,  said  to 
the  dead  man,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
commands  you  to  state  whether  this  man, 
now  accused  of  your  murder,  really  com- 
mitted the  crime  or  not?"  The  dead 
man  resolutely  answered,  "  No,  he  is 
innocent,  and  had  no  hand  at  all  in  my 
death."  "  Who,  then."  asked  Macarius, 
"is  the  guilty  party?"  The  dead  man 
replied,  "It  is  not  for  me  to  accuse; 
saOee  it  to  know  that  the  accused  man 
is  innocent.  Leave  the  guilty  in  the 
hands  of  God.    Who  can  say  whether 
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the  All-merciful  may  not  take  pity  on 
his  soul  and  lead  him  to  repentance  ?  " — 
Mgr.  Guerin,  Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  i.  Jan.  2. 

Thb  Is  related  by  too  chamberlain  of  pop*  Lao  XIII. 
And  his  book,  which  hat  passed  threofh  seven  editions, 
Is  avouched  by  a  host  ol  cardinals,  arch  bishop*,  and 
bishops,  an  between  the  years  1871  and  1880.  A  similar 
answer  ta  given  by  a  child  Just  born,  when  asked  If  a  cer- 
tain deacon  was  Its  father.  (Bee  Baan.  pL  IL) 

The  dead  body  of  Maria  Madalena  di 
Pazzi  turns  itself  round  (a.d.  1607). 
When  Maria  Madalena  di  Pazzi  was 
dead,  her  body  was  wrapped  in  a  tunic, 
a  scapular,  and  a  mantle  of  black  taffeta. 
It  was  placed  in  the  church,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  seculars,  with  the  face 
towards  the  sacristy;  but  the  corpse 
turned  its  head  the  other  way,  because 
"  en  cet  endroit  il  y  avait  un  homme 
de'bauche'  dont  elle  ne  put  Bouffrir  les 
regards,  mime  apres  sa  mort." — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  173. 

St.  Melor,  after  his  head  was  cut  of, 
spoke  to  his  murderer  (a.d.  411).  St. 
Melor  was  the  son  of  Melian,  duke  of 
Cornwall;  and  his  usurping  uncle, 
Rainald,  sent  Cerialtan  to  cut  off  his 
head.  While  the  murderer  was  carrying 
the  head  to  his  employer,  he  was  so 
parched  with  thirst  that  he  exclaimed, 
"Oh  for  a  drop  of  water!  I  am  dying 
with  thirst."  The  head  of  the  murdered 
prince,  which  was  in  his  hand,  made 
answer,  "Cerialtan,  strike  the  ground 
with  your  stick."  This  he  did,  and 
water  immediately  gushed  forth  to  allay 
his  thirst.  Rainald  received  the  boyrs 
head  with  delight,  but,  dying  within 
three  days,  the  head  was  sent  back  to 
be  buried  with  the  trunk  ;  and  both  were 

E reserved  at  Amesburv,  in  Wiltshire,  as 
oly  relics. — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Jan.,  p.  44. 

St.  Patrick  commanded  that  the  dead 
should  be  asked  if  they  deserved  to  have 
a  cross  raised  over  their  graves  (a.d.  373- 
464).  St.  Patrice  commande  a  la  mort 
de  rendre  ses  victimes,  afin  que  leur  pro- 
pre  bouche  proclame  devant  le  peuple  la 
vente*  des  doctrines  qu'il  leur  annonce; 
ou  bien  il  s'assure  si  son  ordre  de  planter 
une  croix  sur  la  tombe  des  chre'tiens,  et 
non  des  infideles,  a  4\A  fidelemcnt  execute', 
en  interrogeant  les  morts  eux-memes,  et 
en  apprenant  de  leur  bouche  s'ils  ont 
merits  ce  consolant  hommage. — Mgr. 
Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.), 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  476  (1880). 

At  the  oommand  of  St.  Paul,  bishop  of 
Trois-Ch&teoM,  his  predecessor  declared 
from  his  grave  that  a  Jew  was  making  a 
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false  claim  (fifth  century).  When  Paul 
wu  inaugurated  bishop  of  Trois-Chitean, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  council,  a 
Jew  came  up  to  him,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  lent,  as  he  said, 
to  Paul's  predecessor,  whose  name  was 
Torquat.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  claim  was  just  or  not,  St  Paul, 
arrayed  in  full  episcopal  canonicals,  went 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Late  bishop,  and, 
touching  it  with  his  pastoral  staff,  com- 
manded Torauat  to  inform  him  wnetber 
the  loan  spoken  of  had  been  repaid  or 
not.  A  voice  from  the  grave  imme- 
diately replied,  "I  repaid  the  Jew  his 
loan,  and  ne  knows  it."  Many  heard  the 
reply,  and  could  testify  that  these  things 
are  true,  for  they  know  that  they  are 
true.— I/abbe*  Nadal,  Eagiological  History 
of  Valence, 

St,  Rheticus,  when  dead,  speaks  to  his 
buried  wife  (a.d.  884).  St.  Rheticus  died 
May  16,  a.d.  884.  After  the  corpse 
had  been  washed  and  shrouded,  it  was 
laid  on  the  bier.  Next  morning,  when 
the  bearers  attempted  to  lift  the  bier, 
they  found  it  quite  immovable.  Not  all 
their  combined  force  was  able  even  to 
stir  it  All  the  mourners  were  stupefied, 
but  an  old  man  called  to  mind  a  promise 
which  Rheticus  had  made  to  his  wife, 
when  she  was  dying,  that  he  would  re- 
join her  in  the  grave*  Immediately  this 
new  arrangement  was  made  the  bier 
became  quite  light,  and  when  it  was  set 
down  at  the  grave  of  his  deceased  wife, 
the  dead  man  sat  up  and  said,  "  Do  you 
remember,  my  dear  wife,  the  request  you 
made  me  on  your  death- Ded?  Here  I  am 
to  fulfil  my  promise.  Make  room  for 
me  whom  you  have  so  long  expected." 
At  these  words  the  deceased  wife,  who 
had  been  so  long  dead,  revived,  and, 
breaking  the  swaths  which  bound  her, 
stretched  forth  her  hands,  made  signs  of 
approval,  and  beckoned  to  her  husband 
to  come  and  lie  beside  her.  (Deprensa 
est  lavam  protendens  fatmina  palmanu 
invitans  socium  gestu  viventis  amoris.) 
The  corpse  was  lowered,  the  grave  shook, 
the  deceased  woman  manifested  every 
sign  of  joy,  and  the  two  lay  in  peace, 
waiting  the  resurrection  of  the  just — 
L'abbeMigne,  Appendix  ad  opera  Juvenci, 
Patroloaia,  vol.  xix.  p.  881  (1850). 

St.  Severinus  asks  a  dead  priest  if  he 
would  like  to  return  to  life,  St  Severin 
watched  all  night  by  the  bier  of  Silvinus 
the  priest  And  at  early  dawn  he  bade 
the  dead  man,  in  the  name  of  God,  speak 
to  the  brethren.    Silvinus  opened  his 


eyes,  and  St  Severin  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  wish  to  return  to  life.  The 
dead  man  answered  fretfully,  "  Keep  me 
no  longer  here,  nor  cheat  me  of  that 
everlasting  rest  which  those  who  sleep  in 
the  Lord  enjoy."  Then,  closing  his  eyes, 
he  slept  again  the  sleep  which  Knows  no 
waking.— Eugippius,  Life  of  St,  Severin 
(a.d.  611). 

At  the  command  of  St,  Stanislaus,  one 
Peter,  who  was  dead,  rose  from  his  grave 
and  went  into  the  law-court  to  certify  the 
sale  of  an  estate,  St.  Stanislaus,  bishop 
of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  bought  an  estate  of 
one  Peter  for  the  Church,  but  took  no 
acquittance.  Peter  died  three  yean  after- 
wards, and  his  heirs  claimed  the  in- 
heritance. As  St  Stanislaus  had  nothing 
to  show  in  proof  of  his  right,  he  was 
condemned  to  restore  the  estate  to  the 
plaintiffs.  The  saint  now  fasted  and 
prayed  God  to  defend  his  cause ;  then, 
going  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead  man,  he 
touched  the  body  with  his  pastoral  staff, 
and  commanded  it  to  arise.  The  dead 
man  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
followed  the  bishop  into  the  king's  court. 
Stanislaus  then  said  to  the  judge,  "Here, 
my  lord,  is  Peter  himself,  who  sold  me 
the  estate.  He  has  come  from  the  grave 
to  vindicate  the  truth."  Peter  confirmed 
the  statement  of  the  bishop  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  judgment  was  reversed.  St. 
Stanislaus  now  asked  Peter  if  he  would 
like  to  remain  alive  for  a  few  years ;  but 
Peter  replied  he  would  rather  return  to 
his  grave.  He  was  in  purgatory,  he  said, 
but  had  almost  purged  away  his  sins,  and 
was  in  near  prospect  of  paradise.  So  he 
returned  to  his  tomb,  where  he  decently 
composed  himself,  and  yielded  up  his 
breath  a  second  time.— Ribadeneira,  The 
Flowers  of  the  Saints. 

Dead  raised  to  Life  again  (with 
an  account  of  human  hibernation,  etc.). 
(See  Elisha  and  the  Moabite.) 

Mark  ▼.  35-42.  Jairus,  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, besought  Jesus  to  beal  bis  daughter,  but 
a  messenger  told  Jairus  he  need  not  trouble  the 
Master,  as  the  damsel  was  dead.  Jesus  taid  to 
the  ruler.  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe ;  and  going 
to  the  ruler's  house,  he  took  the  damsel  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  Talitha  cuml ;  and  straightway 
the  maiden  arose  and  walked,  for  she  was  of 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Lukx  vll.  11-16.  When  Jesus  came  to  Nam, 
a  dead  man  was  being  carried  to  his  grave.  It 
was  an  only  son,  and  the  mother  was  a  widow* 
Jesus  went  to  the  bier  and  said,  Young  man, 
I  say  unto  thee,  Arise.  And  he  that  was  dead 
sat  up,  and  began  to  speak;  and  Jesus  delivered 
him  to  his  mother. 
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JohmxLI-44.  Laaaruadied  and  waa  burled; 
•ad  his  two  listen  told  Jems.  Jesus  went  to 
the  grave  where  Lasarua  bad  been  laid  for  four 
days,  and  when  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the 
▼suit  was  rolled  away.  He  said  with  a  load 
mice,  Lazarus,  come  forth  I  and  he  that  waa 
dead  came  forth,  bound  in  bis  grave-dothec ; 
and  Jesus  said  to  the  standera-by(  Loose  him, 
and  let  him  go. 

2  Kihoo  iv.  28-3T.  The  son  of  aSbunammite 
woman,  who  had  shown  kindness  to  Elisha, 
died,  and  the  mother  besought  the  aid  of  the 
prophet.  Elisha  went  into  the  chamber  where 
the  dead  child  wu,  shut  the  door,  and  prayed 
unto  the  Lord.  Then  he  went  and  lay  upon  the 
child,  putting  mouth  to  mouth  and  hands  to 
hands,  and  the  flesh  of  the  dead  child  waxed 
wann.  Then  the  prophet  walked  to  and  fro  for 
a  time  j  and  the  child  sneezed  seven  times, 
and  opened  his  eyes.  Elisha  then  bade  Gthazt 
to  call  the  mother,  and  when  she  came,  he  said 
to  her.  Take  up  thy  son ;  and  she  took  him  up. 
sod  went  out. 

8t.  Amandua  restores  to  life  a  man 
executed  for  brigandage  (a.d.  594-684). 
While  St  Amandua  was  at  Tournai,  the 
governor,  Dotton,  sentenced  a  brigand  to 
death ;  and  so  well  was  the  sentence  de- 
served, that  the  whole  court  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  "  Away  with  him,  away 
with  him!  he  is  not  fit  to  live!"  St. 
Amandua  entered  the  court  at  this 
moment,  and  implored  the  governor  to 
accord  to  him  the  life  of  the  prisoner: 
but  Dotton  told  him  it  could  not  be,  and 
the  executioners  hung  the  criminal,  and 
watched  him  till  he  was  dead.  Amandua 
*t  night  cut  the  body  down,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  his  cell,  when  he  fell  on  his 
nee  and  implored  the  Lord  of  life  to 
give  back  to  this  wretch  his  departed 
spirit.  All  at  once  the  brigand  raised 
himself,  opened  his  eyes  as  if  from  a 
deep  sleep,  and  seemed  bewildered  to 
find  himself  in  the  cell  of  the  travelling 
bishop.  Next  morning'  St.  Amandus 
JjHed  for  water,  washed  the  wounds  of 
me  resuscitated  man,  and  having  healed 
them  all,  bade  the  man  return  home  and 
•m  no  more.  8oon  the  noise  of  this  mi- 
lade  spread  in  all  directions,  and  crowds 
nocked  to  the  saint  for  baptism.  All 
G*nd  was  converted,  and  in  an  incredible 
■hort  time  two  monasteries  arose,  one 
Gaud  and  the  other  on  Mont  Blandin. 
Truly  a  whole  people  was  born  in  a  day, 
*od  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  magnified. 
r-Menjoulet  (vicar-general  of  Bayonne), 
******  Amand,  Apdtre  des  Basques. 

P*Ur  Armengoi  was  suspended  six  days 
°*  a  gallows,  and  yet  was  taken  down  altve 

lA-i>.  1804).  Peter  Armengoi  was  a 
converted  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  spent  his  life  in  redeeming  Christians 


made  captives  by  the  Moors.  Hearing  of 
the  captivity  of  eighteen  young  men,  he 
agreed  with  the  Moors  for  their  ransom, 
and  gave  himself  up  as  a  hostage  till  the 
money  arrived.  He  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  Christ  crucified 
during  his  captivity,  and  not  a  few  were 
converted  by  him.  This  greatly  annoyed 
the  Moslems,  who  pretended  that  the  time 
of  payment  had  expired,  and  hung  him 
on  a  gibbet.  He  had  been  suspended  for 
six  days,  when  William  Florentin  arrived 
with  the  ransom-money,  and  was  ex- 
tremely distressed  to  hear  of  the  fate  of 
his  dear  companion ;  but  what  was  his 
amazement,  as  he  stood  under  the  gibbet, 
to  hear  himself  addressed  with  these 
words :  "  Dear  brother,  weep  not ;  I  am 
alive ;  the  Virgin  Marv  has  kept  me  all 
these  days."  Florentin  cut  him  down 
in  the  presence  of  many  spectators,  and 
the  ransom-money  was  laid  out  in  re- 
deeming twenty-six  more  Christian 
slaves. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  27. 

8t.  Attains  raised  two  dead  persons  to 
life  again  (a.d.  627).  Ariowald,  king:  of 
Lombardy,  was  an  Arian,  and  orthodox 
Christians  were  taught  not  to  salute 
heretics.  One  day  a  monk  of  the  Bobbio 
monastery,  passing  the  king,  neglected 
to  salute  him,  and  Ariowald  employed 
an  assassin  to  waylay  the  monk  and 
murder  him.  This  was  done,  but  St. 
Attains  restored  the  dead  man  to  life, 
and  the  devil,  seizing  the  murderer,  put 
him  to  horrible  torments,  from  which 
Attains  alone  was  able  to  deliver  him. 

Another  monk,  employed  to  root  out 
the  residue  of  paganism  in  Tortona,  was 
seized  by  the  natives,  who  threw  him 
into  the  river,  and  piled  huge  stones  over 
him.  St.  Attains  drew  him  from  the 
water  safe  and  sound,  but  his  persecutors 
all  met  with  violent  deaths. — Jonas  (m 
Scotchman  and  disciple  of  St.  Attains), 
Life  of  8t.  Attains. 

8t.  A  vitus.  abbot  of  St.  Afesmin,  raises  one 
of  his  disciples  from  death  (a.d.  530).  St. 
A  vitus  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  from 
time  to  time  into  a  thick  forest  near  his 
abbey.  One  day  a  religious,  in  his  suite, 
died  on  the  road,  but  besought  his  com- 
panions not  to  bury  him  till  the  abbot 
had  seen  him.  One  of  the  companions 
ran  into  the  forest  to  announce  the  death 
to  A  vitus,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  body 
had  been  carried  into  the  church.  A  vitus 
instantly  went  to  the  church,  and  pros- 
trated himself  in  prayer.  Then  rising 
to  bis  feet,  he  commanded  the  dead  man 
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to  awoke  from  the  dead.  The  dead  man 
could  not  resist,  and  giving  his  ripht 
hand  to  the  abbot,  he  came  from  the  bier, 
and  immediately  took  part  with  the  rest 
in  chanting  the  service.  This  "  miracle  " 
made  a  great  sensation ;  and  St.  Lubin, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  assures  us  he  was 
told  it  by  the  very  man  who  was  resus- 
citated.— Les  Petit*  Bollandistes,  vol.  vii 
p.  110. 

This  looki  tw7  like  a  am  of  epttopty. 

St,  Benedict,  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino, 
restores  to  life  a  lad  frightfully  mangled 
6//  the  fall  of  a  wall  (a.d.  480-643). 
While  St.  Benedict  was  building  his 
monastery  at  Mount  Cassino,  he  observed 
the  devil  busy  at  work  also,  and  knew 
mischief  was  at  hand.  He  accordingly 
called  out  aloud  to  the  workmen,  "  Be  on 
your  guard,  mv  brethren,  for  the  devil 
is  among  you.  Then  the  fiend,  out  of 
pure  malice,  knocked  down  a  part  of  the 
wall,  which  fell  on  a  young  novice,  the 
son  of  a  nobleman ;  and  not  only  killed 
him,  but  crushed  him  most  horribly. 
The  monks  were  greatly  grieved,  and  the 
abbot  told  them  to  carry  the  dead  body 
into  his  cell.  It  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  body  in  their  hands,  because  it  was 
so  mangled ;  so  they  put  it  in  a  sack,  and 
picked  up  carefully  all  the  pieces.  When 
they  were  brought  into  the  cell,  St. 
Benedict  locked  the  door,  prayed  fer- 
vently, and  lying  on  the  dead  body,  put 
his  mouth  to  the  child's  mouth.  Presently 
the  flesh  of  the  young  novice  began  to 
wax  warm,  the  separate  pieces  drew  to- 
gether, the  crushed  parts  assumed  their 
normal  condition,  the  young  man  sneezed, 
opened  his  eyes,  stood  upon  his  feet. 
The  resuscitation  was  complete,  as  com- 
plete as  if  the  accident  had  never  hap- 
pened; and  St  Benedict,  to  prove  his 
perfect  triumph  over  Satan,  bade  the 
novice  return  to  his  work,  and  help  to  re- 
store the  wall  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 
— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

St.  Benedict  of  Mount  Cassino  resus- 
citates the  child  of  a  peasant  (a.d.  480- 
543).  A  peasant,  having  lost  his  only 
son,  brought  the  dead  body  to  Mount 
Cassino,  and  requested  St  Benedict  to 
restore  it  to  life.  Turning  to  his  monks, 
the  patriarch  said,  "  Let  us  retire;  these 
peasants  seek  of  us  feeble  creatures  acts 
which  pertain  to  apostles  only.  Let  us 
retire,  my  brothers."  Still  the  parents 
of  the  child  ceased  not  their  entreaties, 
and  said  they  would  not  leave  till  the 
saint  granted  their  petition.   St  Bene- 


dict could  resist  no  longer.  So,  placing 
himself  beside  the  dead  body,  and  lifting 
his  hands  to  heaven,  he  said,  "  Lord,  re- 
gard not  my  un worthiness,  but  behold  the 
faith  of  this  Thy  servant,  who  implores 
the  resuscitation  of  his  child.  If.  Lord, 
it  seems  pood  in  Thy  surht,  let  the  soul 
and  the  life  return  to  this  dead  body." 
Immediately  the  dead  body  began  to 
stir ;  the  abbot  took  the  hand,  life  was 
restored,  and  the  child  was  delivered  to 
his  father  in  perfect  health.  (See  St. 
Sevkrin,  p.  78.) — St  Gregory  the  Great, 
Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

St,  Coletta,  or  Nicoletta,  raised  a  large 
number  of  the  dead  (1380-1447).  St 
Coletta  resuscitated  many  dead  bodies. 
For  example,  four  grandees,  who  sur- 
vived for  many  years.  Many  hundreds 
of  children,  still-born.  A  child  which 
had  been  buried.  A  nun  of  Poligny, 
which  had  died  without  absolution  ;  this 
woman  was  called  back  to  life  to  make 
her  confession,  and  receive  supreme  unc- 
tion, after  which  she  was  restored  to  the 
grave  again. — Douillet,  Vie  de  St,  Collette. 

St,  Cyril,  general  of  Mount  Carmel,  re- 
stores to  life  a  man  recently  cured  of 
blindness  (a.d.  1191).  St  Cyril  gave 
alms  to  a  blind  man,  and  as  soon  as  the 
man  knew  who  had  given  him  the  money, 
he  laid  the  coin  upon  his  eyes,  and  re- 
ceived his  sight.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable is,  tnat  his  soul  was  enlightened 
at  the  same  instant,  and  he  begged  to  be 
admitted  into  a  religious  house  as  an 
inmate.  He  was  refused,  because  the 
prior  was  not  at  home,  fell  sick,  and 
died  within  three  days.  Let  Mgr. 
Guerin  tell  the  rest :— On  fit  sea  fune- 
railles,  et,  quoiqu'il  y  eut  longtemps  qu'il 
f  ut  e*tendu  dans  sa  biere,  et  reconnu  pour 
mort,  e*tant  tout  pres  d'etre  mis  en  terre, 
il  se  releva,  etdit  a  haute  voix,  "Que  les 
prieres  de  Cyrille  l'avaient  ressuscite',  de 
meme  que  ses  men  tea  lui  avaient  rendu 
la  vue  du  corps  aussi  bien  que  de  1'anie." 
— Mgr.  Guenn,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii. 
p.  201. 

St,  Dominic  restores  to  life  the  son  of 
a  Roman  matron.  The  son  of  a  Roman 
matron  died  while  his  mother  was 
listening  to  a  sermon  by  St  Dominic. 
The  dead  body  was  taken  to  the  monk, 
and  laid  at  his  feet  The  "  blessed 
father,"  moved  with  compassion,  made 
on  the  lad  the  sign  of  we  cross,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  the  dead  child 
rose,  stood  on  his  feet,  and  retained 
home  in  perfect  health. 

St,  Dominic  restores  to  life  a  carpenter 
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tikd  by  a  fall  into  a  pit.  A  carpenter, 
working  in  the  convent  of  St.  Status,  fell 
into  a  pit,  and  the  earth  falling  on  him 
crashed  him  to  death.  St.  Dominic  or- 
dered him  to  be  dog  oat,  prayed  over 
aim,  and  he  returned  to  life  wholly 
snhurt. 

8t.  Dominic  restores  to  life  Neapolion, 
killed  by  a  fall  from  hie  horse.  The 
nephew  of  cardinal  Stephen,  whose  name 
was  Neapolion,  being  thrown  from  his 
acne,  had  his  neck  broke,  and  was  killed. 
St.  Dominic,  going  to  the  spot  of  the 
accident,  prayed  thrice,  saying  the  same 
words ;  then,  taking  the  young  man  by 
the  hand,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Neapolion,  I  say  unto  you,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  Arise."  Forthwith  he  arose, 
and  St.  Dominic  led  him  to  his  uncle. — 
Edward  Kinesman  (a.d.  1628),  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  pp.  678,  674. 

St.  Eleutherius  kills,  and  restores  to  life, 
the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Toumai 
(▲.d.  631).  Tne  daughter  of  the  governor 
of  Toumai,  a  pagan,  conceived  a  violent 
affection  for  the  young  Eleutherius,  and 
one  day  went  to  Blandain  to  make  the 
avowal  to  him.  "  Unhappy  woman  1 " 
said  Eleutherius;  "did  vou  never  hear 
now  Satan  tempted  the  Saviour,  and  He 
repelled  him  ?  In  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  I  now  command  you  to  retire,  and 
never  again  to  come  into  my  presence." 
On  hearing  these  words  the  maiden  fell 
dead,  as  if  struck  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  father  was  greatly  distressed, 
snd  promised  to  become  a  Christian  if 
his  daughter  was  restored  to  life.  Eleu- 
therius fasted  and  prayed  for  many  days ; 
then,  going  to  the  maiden's  grave,  he  bade 
the  bystanders  roll  away  the  stone,  and 
cried  thrice  with  a  loud  voice,  "Damsel,  I 
command  you,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Come 
forth ; "  and  she  came  from  the  tomb  in 
the  sight  of  all,  and  was  baptized.— Les 
Petite  Bollandistes,Yo\.  ii.  p.  600. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  raises  his  nephew 
from  the  dead  (a.d.  1416-1607).  Nicholas 
d'Alesso,  the  nephew  of  St.  Francis  of 
Paula,  often  expressed  an  ardent  desire 
to  be  a  monk,  but  his  parents  would 
not  give  their  consent.  While  still  young, 
he  fell  ill  and  died ;  and  his  dead  body 
was  taken  to  his  uncle's  church  to  be 
buried.  The  funeral  service  was  finished, 
snd  the  body  was  about  to  be  lowered 
into  the  grave,  when  St  Francis,  "  qui 
avait  en  ses  mains  les  clefs  de  la  vie  et 
de  la  mort,"  stopped  the  bearers,  and 
taking  the  dead  body  in  his  arms,  carried 
it  into  bis  chamber ;  and  the  same  night, 


after  many  prayers  and  tears,  it  was 
restored  to  life.  The  mother  came  next 
day  to  weep  over  her  lost  child,  when 
St.  Francis  asked  her  if  she  felt  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God,  and  if  she 
would  now  consent  to  her  son  entering 
upon  a  religious  life.  "  Alas ! "  cried  the 
mother,  "  ne  is  past  my  consent  now, 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  too 
late,  too  late  now ;  I  shall  never  again 
see  my  Nicholas  either  a  secular  or  a 
religious."  "  You  consent,  then,"  said 
St.  Francis;  and  so  saying,  led  the 
mother  into  his  chamber,  and  showed 
her  the  voung  man  living.  Nicholas  took 
the  habit  of  the  order,  and  lived  in  his 
uncle's  monastery  for  many  years. — Au- 
thentic Relation  made  m  Consistory  upon 
the  Acts  of  his  Canonization  (compiled  by 
Father  Giry). 

We  all  rauambar  tba  mppowd  daath  aod  burial  of 
Joltot.  who  vaatad  to  ban  bar  own  war  against  bar 

partnUr  wUbaa, 

The  son  and  daughter  of  king  Brendin 
restored  to  life  bu  St.  Fursy  (a.d.  66'J). 
King  Brendin  of  Ultonia  [ulster]  had  a 
son  and  daughter,  twins,  who  died  the 
same  day.  Brendin  was  not  able  to  bury 
them,  because  the  Irish  were  cannibals, 
and  would  have  disinterred  the  bodies  to 
eat  them;  they  were  therefore  thrown 
into  the  sea,  but  were  washed  ashore  near 
the  hermitage  of  their  cousin,  St.  Fursy. 
The  time  when  this  occurred  happened  to 
coincide  exactly  with  the  hour  that  St. 
Fursy,  according  to  his  wont,  was  passing 
along  the  coast  to  church,  and  he  saw 
his  two  cousins  lying  naked  before  him. 
He  was  greatly  distressed,  and  said,  "  O 
merciful  Lord,  grant  that  the  spirits  of 
these  my  dear  cousins  may  return  into 
their  bodies."  His  prayer  was  granted, 
and  the  two  cousins  rose  joyously  to 
their  feet ;  but,  being  naked,  they  were 
ashamed.  St.  Fursy  had  pity  on  their 
shame,  and  clothed  them  both  in  suitable 
raiments.  He  then  threw  a  stick  into 
the  sea,  and  told  his  cousins  to  follow  it, 
nothing  doubting.  The  rest  must  be  told 
in  the  words  of  Mgr.  Gucrin,  or  no 
English  reader  will  believe  what  follows 
has  been  accurately  stated.  * 4  Or,  ecoutez 
une  chose,"  savs  the  chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.,  "ecoutez  une  chose  qui  doit 
emerveiller,  et  qui  doit  gtre  racontee 

Kur  la  gloire  de  Notre  Seigneur:  le 
ton  s'en  alia  devant  comme  s'il  eut  eu 
de  l'entendement.  Les  enfants  march e- 
rent  [on  the  surface  of  the  seaj  hardiment 
a  sa  suite  dans  le  silJage  qu'il  tracait, 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  arriverent  en  leur  pays, 
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et  reoonnurent  leur  gens." — Les  Petit* 
Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

We  are  told.  In  a  not*  by  Mgr.  Goerin,  that  the  Ufa  of 
Bt  Funy  waa  written  Id  068  by  a  contemporary,  and  waa 
poblUhed  b>  Sortoa,  toL  I.  p.  260,  etc  ft  waa  repeated 
by  J.  Bolland  (Jan.  15),  and  by  MabOlon.  toL  Ul.  p.  296, 
ate.   The  venerable  Bade.  In  bis  Church  Hilary,  bk.  Ul. 


eh.  19.  ghrea  an  abstract  of  the  Ufe;  but  the  beat  Ufa 
to  by  the  abbot  Corbies.  HagiotraphU  dm  IHoeite 
*A  mUnt.  Tol.  U.  p.  260.  With  such  high  authority  who 
can  doubt  the  "  sober  facta  "  here  aet  down  ? 

Irish  cannlbato  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Bt 
Patrick  U 

Bt.  Francis  Hieronimus  raises  a  dead 
in/ant  to  life  Ja.d.  1642-1716).  A  poor 
woman  lost  her  infant  child,  twelve 
months  old ;  bnt  not  having  money  enough 
to  bury  it,  she  placed  it  near  the  confes- 
sional of  Father  Francis.  When  the 
saint  entered  the  church,  he  knew  by 
inspiration  where  the  child  was  lying, 
ana  told  Mary  Cassier  to  go  and  take 
charge  of  it.  Mary  instantly  obeyed ; 
but,  on  lifting  up  the  covering,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  My  father,  the  child  is  dead." 
"  No,  no,  Mary,"  he  replied;  "  behold,  it 
sleepeth."  So  saving,  he  made  the  sign 
of  tne  cross  on  the  child's  forehead,  and 
applied  some  holy  water  to  its  lips. 
Forthwith  the  child  opened  its  eyes,  and 
began  to  breathe.  "Go,  and  call  the 
mother,"  said  St.  Francis.  The  woman 
at  first  refused  to  come,  and,  when  she 
saw  a  living  child,  would  not  believe  it 
to  be  her  own.  Soon,  however,  the  child 
recognized  its  mother,  and  her  joy  was 
complete.— Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St.  Fran- 
cis was  canonized  in  1889.) 

St.  Galla  restores  to  life  a  maiden  declared 
to  be  dead.  One  day  a  handmaid,  who 
waited  on  St.  Galla,  going  to  fetch  water, 
fell,  and  hurt  herself  so  severely  that  all 
thought  she  was  dead.  Galla  ordered 
the  maiden  to  be  taken  into  her  cell,  and, 
kneeling  in  prayer,  she  cried  aloud,  "  O 
Lord,  heal  her ! "  The  words  were  hardly 
uttered  when  the  handmaid  rose  ;  and  all 
who  saw  it  exclaimed, "  See,  what  mighty 
power  the  Lord  and  Saviour  hath  com- 
mitted to  His  saints ! Les  Petite  Bollan- 
distes, vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

St.  George  of  Cappadocia  calls  a  dead  man 
from  his  grave.  Diocletian,  by  the  advice 
of  Athanasius,  a  magician,  gave  St. 
George  a  deadly  poison,  but  it  did  the 
saint  no  harm.  When  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed surprise,  St.  George  said  to  him, 
"  The  God  whom  I  adore  can  not  only 
preserve  life,  He  can  also  restore  it." 
"  This  is  it,"  rejoined  the  emperor:  "  if, 
now,  one  came  from  the  dead,  we  should 
believe."  St.  George  replied,  "Then  fol- 
me,"  and  led  the  way  to  %  cemetery 


filled  with  graves.  Standing  before  one 
of  them{  he  prayed  that  God  would  show 
forth  His  power  to  confound  gainsay ers. 
Immediately  the  cave  where  he  stood 
opened,  and  one  came  forth  with  his 
grave-clothes  ;  and,  falling  at  the  feet 
of  St.  George,  returned  him  humble  and 
hearty  thanks.  The  emperor  declared  it 
was  the  work  of  necromancy,  but  Athana- 
sius, the  magician,  replied,  14  Not  so,  my 
sovereign  liege ;  none  but  the  great  God 
can  do  after  this  sort." — Pasicrates  (an 
intimate  friend  of  St  George,  and  eye- 
witness of  his  deeds). 

St.  Gildas  the  Wise  restores  to  life  Tri- 
/ina,  about  to  be  a  mother  (494-670). 
Trinna,  daughter  of  Guerech,  was  de- 
manded in  marriage  by  Conomor,  who 
had  been  married  often  before,  but  always 
killed  his  wives  as  soon  as  they  conceived. 
As  he  was  a  very  powerful  monarch, 
Guerech  durst  not  refuse  him,  and  so 
Trifina  became  his  wife.  When  she  was 
about  to  become  a  mother,  Conomor  mur- 
dered her.  as  he  had  murdered  his  other 
wives.  St.  Gildas  heard  of  this  brutal 
act,  and  raised  the  princess  to  life  again. 
In  time  the  child  was  born.  It  was  a 
boy-child,  and  was  named  Trech-meur 
(Death-won).— Les  Petite  Bollandistet 
vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

At  the  invocation  of  St.  Godard  a  pro* 
cession  of  dead  men  walked  through  the 
cathedral  of  Hildesheim  (a.d.  1038).  This 
marvellous  story  must  be  given  in  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Mgr.  Gue'nn,  chamber- 
lain of  pope  Leo  XII I.  He  prefaces  the 
anecdote  with  the  words,  Though  many 
miracles  are  ascribed  to  St.  Godard,  bishop 
of  Hildesheim,  the  following  most  strikes 
the  imagination  of  the  masses,  and  serves 
as  a  characteristic  of  our  saint  in  Christian 
art.  "  II  avait  excommunie'  certains  de 
ses  diocesains :  or,  un  jour  qu'il  se  pre  pa- 
rait  a  ceTe'brer  les  saints  mysteres,  il  les 
vit  entrer  dans  l'eglise,  en  de*pit  de  rex- 
communication.  Invoquant  le  pouvoir 
de  Dieu,  il  ordonna  aux  morts  de  se  lever 
de  leurs  tombeaux,  et  de  donner  l'exemple 
de  robeissance  aux  transgresseurs  de  ses 
ordonnances.  Ceux-ci,  soulevant  le  cou- 
vercle  de  leurs  sepulcres,  organiserent  une 
procession,  et  sortirent  de  reglise." — Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  824  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Hiiarion  restores  to  life  the  three  sons 
of  a  nobleman,  A  noble  lady,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  St  Anthony  with  her  three 
sons,  came  to  Gaza,  where  all  her  sons 
sickened  and  died.  The  mother,  beside 
herself  with  grief,  went  to  the  cell  of  St. 
Hilarion,  accompanied  with  two  hand- 
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maids,  and  said  to  him,  "  0  man  of  God, 
hare  pity  on  me  for  Christ's  sake !  0  man 
of  God,  look  on  my  misery  and  pity  me ! 
O  man  of  God,  come  with  me  to  Gaza,  I 
implore  yon ;  come  with  me,  and  restore 
me  my  three  sons  who  are  lying  dead. 
Come.  O  man  of  God,  and  God  will  be 
magnified  in  thee."  St.  Hilarion  replied 
thai  be  never  left  his  cell.  Whereupon 
the  mother,  frantic  with  grief,  fell  at  his 
feet,  weeping  most  bitterly.  "0  servant 
of  the  living  God,  give  me  back  my  sons ! " 
she  cried,  "  give  me  back  my  sons !  0 
■errant  of  the  living  God,  give  me  back 
my  sons ! "  Her  two  handmaids  added 
their  voices,  and  wept  also.  Hilarion 
was  no  stock  or  stone,  and  could  resist  no 
longer.  He  went  to  Gaza  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
said  to  the  mother,  "The  Lord  killeth, 
and  maketh  alive ;  He  brinjreth  down  to 
the  grave,  and  bringeth  up.  Then  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  uttered  a  short 
prayer,  and  the  three  sons  who  were  dead 
arose,  and  were  led  to  their  mother. — St 
Jerome,  Vita  St.  Hilarionis  Eremite  (a.d. 
890). 

St.  Hilary  restore*  to  life  an  unbaptized 
infant  (fourth  century).  St  Hilary,  after 
his  return  from  exile  into  Phrygia,  was 
received  in  Poitiers  with  unbounded  joy, 
and  commemorated  his  return  with  this 
miracle.  An  infant  died  before  baptism, 
and  St  Hilary,  moved  to  compassion  at 
the  grief  of  the  parents,  restored  the  child 
to  life ;  it  was  then  baptized,  and  "  new- 
ness of  life  was  given  to  its  soul."  This 
miracle  is  memorialized  by  sculpture 
still  extant  in  Poitiers  cathedral.— Dom 
Constant,  Vita  Sancti  Ililarii,  Pictaviensis. 

St.  James  of  Tarentaise  minces  bu  his 
tears  a  dead  man  to  return  to  life  (fifth 
century) .  After  one  of  his  missionary  tours, 
St  James  of  the  county  of  Tarentaise  went 
to  visit  the  grave  of  a  very  dear  friend 
who  had  died  during  his  absence.  The 
saint  wept  so  bitterly  over  the  grave,  that 
the  dead  man  could  not  resist  the  force  of 
his  deep,  deep  grief:  and  as  Lazarus  came 
from  the  grave  at  the  voice  of  Christ,  so 
this  friend  returned  to  life  at  the  tears  of 
St  James. — Gai  of  Burgundy  (afterwards 
Calixtus  II.),  Life  of  5f.  James  of  Taren- 
taise. 

St.  Julian  restores  to  life  the  son  of 
Anastashts  (a.d.  117).  When  St.  Julian 
went  to  Mans,  what  greatly  contributed 
to  the  conversion  of  the  people  was  the 
following  "  miracle.''  The  son  of  Anas- 
tasius,  one  of  the  chief  citizens,  died,  and 
the  father  said  to  Julian,  "  If,  now,  you 


could  raise  this  lad  from  death,  I  would 
confess  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  preach, 
to  be  the  true  God,  and  would  renounce 
at  once  the  gods  which  I  now  worship.'* 
St  Julian  went  to  the  dead  body,  took  it 
by  the  hand,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  implored  Him  who  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  to  do  the  like  in  this  case, 
to  the  end  that  this  resurrection  of  the 
body  might  be  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  a  great  multitude.  Forthwith  the  lad 
who  was  dead  arose,  and  his  parents 
received  him  in  their  arms  with  unspeak- 
able joy.  Anastasius  and  all  his  house 
being  then  baptized,  the  name  of  the  Lord 
was  magnified. — D.  Piolin,  Histoire  de 
PEglise  du  Mans  (10  vols.). 

St.  Julian  restores  Jovtan  to  life  (a.d. 
1 17).  When  St  Julian  was  in  Champagne, 
he  met  a  funeral  procession  conducted  by 
the  druids.  The  person  who  was  carried 
to  his  grave  was  one  Jovian,  a  voung  man 
of  the  chief  family  in  the  neighbourhood. 
St  Julian  addressed  himself  to  the  father, 
and  asked  whether  he  would  confess  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  the  true  God,  if  through  His 
name  the  young  man  was  restored  to  life. 
Then  raising  nis  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
prayed,  and  as  he  prayed  the  young  man 
revived,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  The  God  of  Julian  is  indeed  the  true 
God."  Then,  turning  to  his  father,  he 
said,  "  We  have  been  worshipping  demons 
all  this  while.  I  saw  them  with  these 
eyes  in  hell,  where  they  suffer  ineffable 
torments."  The  fame  of  this  miracle  soon 
got  noised  abroad,  and  multitudes  were 
baptized  into  the  new  faith. — D.  Piolin, 
Histoire  de  VEglise  du  Mans. 

In  this  narratta  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  Its  want  of 
harmony  with  drofclkal  times.  It  breathes  throughout  of 
Roman  Catholic  tiroes  and  dogma*,  and  if  wa  omit  the 
word  dmfcto.  would  ba  far  mora  in  accordance  with  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  oratory  than  with  the  second. 

St.  Julian.bishop  of  Mans,  restores  to  life 
the  son  of  Pruila  Leguilla  of  Gaul  (a.d. 
117).  While  St  Julian  was  in  Gaul,  he 
entered  the  house  of  Pruila  Leguilla,  who 
was  a  pagan,  and  had  asked  him  to  be 
her  guest  Just  as  he  entered,  the  son 
of  his  hostess  died.  Never  mind,  he 
abode  in  the  house  notwithstanding.  The 
saint  passed  the  night  in  prayer,  and  next 
morning  presented  the  young  man  alive 
and  well  to  his  mother.  The  whole 
house  and  many  of  tho  neighbours  who 
witnessed  the  miracle  were  immediately 
baptized,  confessing  the  God  of  Julian  to 
be  God  indeed.— D.  Piolin,  Histoire  de 
VEglise  du  Mans. 

Laban  returns  to  life  to  receive  the  Viath- 
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cum  (seventh  century).  While  St.  Sacerdos 
was  at  praver  with  his  monks,  a  messenger 
arrived,  to  announce  to  him  the  death  of 
his  father  Laban.  At  the  time,  Sacerdos 
was  so  absorbed  in  prayer  that  he  did  not 
bear  what  the  messenger  said.  When  he 
came  to  himself,  and  understood  that  his 
father  was  dead,  he  went  with  all  haste 
to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  learnt  to 
his  great  grief  that  Laban  had  died  so 
suddenly  mere  had  been  no  opportunity 
of  giving  him  the  Viaticum.  Kneeling  at 
the  bedside,  in  the  presence  of  all  assem- 
bled, Sacerdos  took  the  hand  of  the  dead 
man,  and  called  him  twice  by  his  name. 
At  the  voice  Laban  sat  up,  as  if  aroused 
from  sleep,  and  looking  on  the  bystanders 
said,  "  I  died  at  the  second  hour  of  the 
day,  but  have  returned  to  life,  in  virtue 
of  the  merits  of  my  son."  Sacerdos  then 
administered  to  him  the  Viaticum,  and 
asked  for  his  blessing.  Laban,  having 
blessed  his  son,  rendered  back  his  soul 
to  God  a  second  time. — Fergot,  Life  of 
St.  Sacerdos,  Bishop  of  Limoges, 

Marianne  de  Jesus  of  Quito  raises  the  dead 
(a.d.  1618-1645).  (1)  Jane  was  confided 
by  her  mother  to  the  care  of  her  aunt 
Marianne  of  Quito,  and  one  day,  while 
the  child  was  playing  with  the  mules,  she 
received  a  severe  kick,  which  fractured 
her  skull.  Marianne  ordered  the  child  to 
be  brought  to  her  cell,  and  praying  over 
it,  she  healed  the  wound  instantaneously, 
so  that  none  could  tell  where  the  fracture 
had  been  made.   (See  Zanobi,  p.  86.) 

(2)  An  Indian,  in  the  service  of  donna 
Geromine  where  Marianne  lived,  jealous 
of  his  wife,  dragged  her  to  a  wood, 
strangled  her,  andthrew  the  dead  body 
over  a  precipice.  Marianne  saw  the 
whole  in  a  vision,  sent  a  man  to  the 
place  where  the  body  lay,  and  told  him 
to  bring  it  to  her  room  secretly.  When 
this  was  done,  Marianne  rubbed  the  dead 
body  with  some  rose-leaves,  and  almost 
instantly  the  woman  "  a  recouvre'  la  vie, 
la  sante,  et  les  forces."— Mgr.  Guerin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  233. 

St.  Martin  restores  to  life  a  catechumen. 
A  young  man  of  Poitiers,  who  was  a 
catechumen,  died  suddenly ;  and  just  as 
the  body  was  about  to  be  buried,  St. 
Martin  arrived.  He  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  body  was  laid  out,  sent  all  away, 
and  shut  the  chamber  door.  He  remained 
in  prayer  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  when 
he  that  was  dead  began  to  revive.  Life 
came  back  at  first  very  gradually,  but  ulti- 
mately the  catechumen  left  the  chamber 
wholly  restored  to  his  usual  health. 


St.  Martin  restores  to  life  a  man  who 
had  hanged  himself  .  St.  Martin  restored 
to  life  a  man  who  had  hanged  himself. 
The  dead  man  not  only  received  newness 
of  life  to  his  body  by  the  prayers  of  the 
saint,  but  what  is  far  better,  his  mind 
was  delivered  from  that  despondency 
which  had  driven  him  to  commit  this 
great  crime,  and  he  was  restored  to  a 
sonnd  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

St.  Martin  restores  to  life  the  son  of 
a  poor  widow.  When  St.  Martin  was 
bishop  he  restored  to  life  the  son  of  a 
poor  widow  of  Chart  res.  He  prayed, 
and  the  dead  man  lived  again,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  mother. — Severus  Sul- 
picius,  Dialogues. 

Bt.  Martin  u*ed  to  my  to  his  disciples,  "Before  I  «u 
made  •  Uabop  I  restored  two  dead  men  to  life,  bat  line* 
my  elevation  only  one.  So  God  gave  me  a  doable  measure 
of  Hie  grace  when  I  was  nothing:  bat  when  He  bestowed 
on  me  honour*.  He  diminished  His  gut  of  grace. 

St.  Melanius  restores  to  life  the  son  of 
an  old  man.  One  day  an  old  man  of 
Vannes  besought  St.  Melanius  to  resus- 
citate his  son,  who  had  just  died.  The 
holy  bishop,  turning  to  the  crowd  and 
those  carrying  the  bier,  said,  "Ye  men 
of  Vannes,  what  is  the  good  of  showing 
you  the  power  of  God  bv  signs  and 
wonders,  unless  ye  believe?"  Some  of 
the  followers  replied,  "Be  assured,  0 
man  of  God,  if  you  raise  this  man  from 
the  dead,  we  will  all  believe  that  the  God 
you  preach  is  the  Lord  indeed."  Then 
Melanius  laid  his  crucifix  on  the  dead 
man's  breast,  and  said,  "In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  young  man,  I 
say  unto  you,  Arise."  And  immediately 
he  who  was  dead  arose;  and  all  the 
whole  country  received  baptism,  and 
professed  the  catholic  apostolic  faith. — 
bom  Lobineau,  Life  of  St.  Melanws, 
(Lobineau  was  his  contemporary.) 

Martin,  a  monk  of  Pomposa,  raised  to  life 
for  three  days.  Martin,  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  monastery  of  Pomposa,  died  some 
three  or  four  leagues  away  from  home,  and 
his  body  was  carried  to  Pomposa  for  inter- 
ment. When  the  body  was  being  lowered 
into  the  grave,  signs  of  life  were  observed, 
and  suddenly  the  dead  man  called  aloud 
for  St.  Guido,  the  abbot.  The  abbot 
asked  Martin  whence  he  came,  what  he 
had  seen,  and  what  bad  caused  his  return 
to  life.  He  replied,  "  I  have  seen  hell,  a 
place  of  indescribable  horrors,  where  I  saw 
many  of  my  kinsmen  and  acquaintances. 
As  I  looked  on  them  with  consternation, 
8t.Mic.hael  appeared  to  me,  and  gave  me  a 
little  honev  to  taste.  It  was  of  extraordi- 
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nary  sweetness ;  and  he  commanded  me 
to  return  to  my  body  for  three  days." 
Brother  Martin  lived  for  three  days,  and 
the  taste  of  that  honey  never  left  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  days  the  abbot 
gave  him  his  blessing,  and  he  died  in 
geaocL — Acta   Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 

St.  PkOip  of  Neri  raised  Paul  Fabricins 
from  the  dead.  Panl  Fabricins,  of  the 
house  of  the  Massimi,  died  without  the 
consolation  of  seeing  Philip  of  Neri, 
whom  he  had  greatly  desired  to  see. 
When  St.  Philip arrivedjhe  called  Paul 
Fabricins  to  life  again.  The  resuscitated 
man  made  his  confession  to  the  saint, 
and  then  died  a  second  time :  preferring 
to  go  to  heaven  and  be  with  Christ,  than 
to  remain  on  earth  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions, and  in  danger  of  falling  from  eternal 
grace. — Father  Antonio  Galonio,  Life  of 
St.  Philip  di  Neri. 

8t.  Poppo  restores  to  life  a  shepherd 
mangled  by  a  wolf  (a.d.  978-1048).  While 
St.  Poppo  was  on  his  way  to  the  emperor 
Henry,  he  sat  down  to  eat  his  breakfast ; 
but  scarcely  was  he  seated,  when  he  saw 
a  wolf  steal  from  a  thicket  with  a  shep- 
herd in  its  mouth.  Rising  on  his  feet, 
St.  Poppo  vowed  he  would  not  touch 
food  tal  he  had  rescued  the  shepherd. 
Guided  by  the  blood,  he  tracked  the  wolf 
to  a  swamp,  and  found  the  man  horribly 
mangled  and  quite  dead.  Falling  on  his 
knees,  St.  Poppo  prayed,  and  the  dead 
man  came  to  life,  and  partook  of  the 
saint's  breakfast.  The  shepherd  carried 
to  the  grave  a  scar  on  his  neck  of  the 
wolfs  teeth.  Everheilm  informs  us  he 
was  told  this  anecdote  by  St  Poppo  him- 
self ;  and  in  memory  of  this  "miracle,"  the 
town  of  Stavelot,  of  which  he  was  abbot, 
has  a  wolf  in  its  arms. — Bollandus,  vol. 
iii.  p.  251,  etc.  (This  life  was  written 
by  Everheilm.) 

St.  Scrvamu  delivered  from  the  Hum 
(a.t>.    384).     As  ^  St.    Servasius  was 
journeying  from  Liege  to  Rome,  he  fell 
of  the 


into  toe  hands 


Ee  Huns,  who  were 


ravaging  Italy.  They  threw  him  into  a 
deep  ditch  till  they  made  up  their  minds 
what  to  do  with  him.  At  midnight,  the 
Huns  were  much  alarmed  by  seeing  a 
great  light  in  the  ditch,  and  resolved  to 
set  their  captive  free ;  but  greater  still 
was  their  amazement  when  they  saw 
that  Hie  light  proceeded  from  the  lace  of 
their  captive,  and  that  an  eagle  hovered 
over  him,  covering  him  with  one  wing 
while  he  slept,  and  fanning  him  with  the 
other.  Manv  of  the  Huns  were  converted 


when  they  saw  these  marvels,  and  St 
Servasius  was  set  at  liberty  at  once. — 
Father  Giles  Buchere,  Qestes  des  Evequcs 
de  Tongres,  etc.,  ch.  iv. 

St.  Severm  restores  a  woman  to  life 
(a.d.  482).  A  woman,  having  died  after 
a  long  illness,  was  laid  at  the  door  of 
St  Severin's  cell.  "  What  is  it  that 
yon  want?'*  asked  the  saint;  and  the 
people  replied,  "We  have  brought  this 
woman  here  that  you  may  restore  her  to 
her  family."  "Who  am  I,"  said  the 
saint,  "that  I  should  make  alive  whom 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away?"  "We 
know,"  rejoined  the  people,  "that  God 
heareth  you,  and  if  you  ask,  He  will 
deny  you  nothing."  Then  the  saint 
prayed,  and  the  woman,  being  restored 
to  life,  went  about  her  daily  work. 
"  Know  ye,"  said  Severin,  "  this  miracle 
is  not  due  to  my  merits,  but  to  your 
faith.  Only  believe,  and  nothing  is 
impossible  with  God."  (See  St.  Bene- 
dict, p.  80.)— Les  Petits  BollandisUs, 
vol.  i.  p.  219. 

St.  Severus  raised  to  life  a  dead  man,  in 
order  to  confess  him  and  absolve  him  (sixth 
century).  While  St  Severus  was  pruning 
hi*  vine,  he  was  sent  for  to  confer  the 
sacrament  of  penitence  on  a  dying  man. 
He  did  not  go  immediately,  and  when  he 
reached  the  house  the  man  was  dead.  St. 
Severus  was  horrified  ;  threw  himself  on 
the  earth ;  accused  himself  of  mortal  sin  ; 
and  said  he  was  worse  than  a  murderer, 
as  he  had  murdered  the  man's  soul.  All 
of  a  sadden  the  dead  man  began  to 
breathe  again,  he  sat  up,  and  received 
the  sacrament.  St  Severus  wept  with 
joy,  and  thanked  God.  The  man  lived 
seven  davs,  and  then  died  again  in  a  better 
hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  (See 
Laban,  p.  83.)— Propre  de  Treves. 

St.  Valery  raises  to  life  a  man  who  had 
been  hanged  (a.d.  619).  When  St.  Valery 
of  Luxeul  was  at  Gamaches,  a  nobleman 
named  Sigobard  had  just  condemned  a 
man  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  im- 
mediately executed.  St.  Valery  saw  the 
man  suspended  by  the  cord,  and  hastened 
to  the  gallows.  The  executioners  drove 
him  back ;  but,  paying  no  attention  to 
them,  he  cut  the  man  down,  and  laying 
himself  on  the  body,  face  to  face,  and 
hand  to  hand,  he  prayed  God  to  restore 
the  man  to  life.  His  prayer  was  heard ; 
the  man  revived,  and  stood  on  his  feet 
full  of  strength  and  vitality.  8t  Valery 
now  supplicated  Sigobard  to  let  the  man 
go;  but  he  refused,  and  ordered  the 
fellow  to  be  hanged  again.   Valery  ex- 
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postulated,  and  said,  "  You  have  already 
punished  him  with  death  for  his  offences, 
and  cannot  in  justice  punish  him  twice 
for  the  same  crimes.  God  has  given  him 
a  new  life,  and  in  this  new  life  he  is  yet 
innocent."  Sigobard,  seeing  the  force  of 
the  appeal,  set  the  man  free,  and  he  lived 
many  years.  A  chapel  stands  on  the 
spot  where  this  occurred. — Besancon 
(1864),       Saints  de  Franche  ComUf. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  raised  a  dead  man 
to  life  again  (a.d.  1857-1419).  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrier,  preaching  one  day  at  Sala- 
manca to  many  thousands  of  people, 
stopped  short  suddenly,  and  then,  to  the 
amazement  of  all,  exclaimed,  "I  am  the 
angel  spoken  of  by  St  John  in  the 
Apocalypse— the  angel  which  was  to 
preach  to  all  peoples  and  nations  and 
tongues,  and  to  say  unto  them,  Fear  God 
and  give  Him  honour,  for  the  day  of 
judgment  is  at  hand."  Then,  seeing  the 
vast  assembly  astonished,  he  said  again, 
"I  am  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
will  prove  it.  Some  of  you  go  to  St. 
Paul's  gate,  and  you  will  find  a  dead  man 
borne  on  men's  shoulders  to  his  grave. 
Bring  him  in  hither,  and  you  shall  hear 
the  proof  of  what  I  tell  you."  Some  did 
as  the  saint  commanded,  and  set  the  bier 
in  a  position  to  be  seen  by  all.  St.  Yin- 
cent  then  bade  the  dead  man  return  to 
life,  and  when  he  sat  up,  he  asked  him, 
"  Who  ami?"  The  man  replied,  "  You, 
Father  Vincent,  are  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  you  have  already  told 
this  vast  assembly."  St.  Vincent  then 
asked  if  the  man  preferred  to  die  or  live. 
"  To  live,"  he  replied.  "  Then  be  it  so," 
said  the  saint  and  the  man  lived  for 
many  years.— Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  1880),  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  restores  to  life  a  Jew, 
who  forthwith  becomes  a  convert  (a.d. 
1857-1419).  Abraham  Ezija  of  Anda- 
lusia, a  very  rich  Jew,  went  once  out  of 
curiosity  to  heat  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
preach ;  but  not  liking  his  discourse,  he 
rose  in  anger  to  leave  the  church.  The 
people  at  the  door  opposed  his  passage. 
44  Let  him  go,"  cried  St.  Vincent ;  "  come 
away  all  of  you  at  once,  and  leave  the 
passage  free."  Just  as  the  Jew  was 
leaving,  the  porch  fell  on  him  and 
crushed  him  to  death.  Then  the  saint, 
rising  from  his  chair,  knelt  in  prayer, 
and  resuscitated  the  dead  man,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  first 
words  the  Jew  spoke  when  he  came  to 
life  were  these :  "  The  religion  of  the  Jews 


is  not  the  true  faith ;  the  true  faith  is 
that  of  Christians."  Being  baptized, 
Ezija,  in  memory  of  this  event,  established 
a  pious  foundation  in  this  church.  (See 
Devils  recognizing,  "That  which 
Ambrose  preaches  is  true.")— Peter  Ran- 
zano  (bishop  of  Lucera),  Life  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrter. 

St.  Wulfran  restores  to  life  a  lad  named 
Ovon,  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  Prisons  (a.d.  647-720).  The  Frisons 
offered  human  victims  to  their  gods,  and 
these  victims  were  selected  by  lot.  One 
day  the  lot  fell  on  a  lad  named  Ovon. 
and  St.  Wulfran  entreated  king  Radbod 
to  forbid  the  sacrifice.  Radbod  replied 
that  he  durst  not  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  accordingly,  Ovon  was 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  and  strangled,  in  the 

Cence  of  a  great  multitude.  St.  Wul- 
now  prayed  the  Lord  to  magnify 
His  name  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of 
idolaters,  that  the  people  might  be  turned 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  to  serve  the 
living  God.  Two  hours  after  the  execu- 
tion the  rope  broke,  and  Ovon  fell  to  the 
ground.  St.  Wulfran,  running  up,  said 
with  a  loud  voice,  "Ovon,  I  command 
you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  stand 
up."  The  lad  stood  up.  His  life  was 
restored,  and,  what  is  more,  spiritual 
life  was  given  him  at  the  same  moment, 
and  many  of  the  Frisons  were  converted. 
— L'abbe  Corblet,  Hagiography  of  the 
Diocese  of  Amiens. 

St.  Zanobi,  bishop  of  Florence,  raises  five 
persons  from  death  to  life  (a.d.  407).  (1) 
The  first  person  was  the  son  of  a  Gallic 
lady,  passmg  through  Florence  to  Rome. 
She  left  her  sick  son  in  the  charge  of 
Zanobi,  hoping  he  would  be  well  by  the 
time  she  returned ;  but  on  the  day  of  her 
return  he  died.  As  he  was  her  only 
child,  her  grief  was  very  great,  and  she 
implored  Zanobi  with  many  tears  to 
restore  him  to  life.  Zanobi,  by  his 
prayer  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  restored 
nim  to  life,  ana  handed  him  to  his 
mother.  (See  Marianne  de  Jesus,  p.  84.) 

(2)  The  second  instance  was  that  of  a 
young  man  whom  Zanobi  encountered  in 
the  faubourgs  of  Florence.  He  was 
being  carried  to  his  grave.  The  parents 
said  to  the  saint,  "You  have  had  com- 
passion on  a  stranger,  and  have  given 
ner  son  to  her  from  the  dead ;  you  cannot 
refuse  the  same  grace  to  one  of  your  own 
people."  Zanobi  came  up,  touched  the 
dead  man,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
immediately  life  returned  to  the  inanimate 
body. 
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(8)  The  third  case  was  that  of  Sim- 
plicius,  an  envoy  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
fell  from  his  horse  down  a  precipice,  and 
was  frightfully  mangled.  Zanobi  not 
only  restored  his  life,  but  rehabilitated  the 
body  so  entirely  that  no  vestige  of  the 
accident  was  discernible. 

(4)  The  fourth  instance  was  the  infant 
child  of  a  noble  family,  who  had  been 
run  over  by  a  carriage,  while  playing 
before  St.  Saviour's  Cathedral.  It  so 
happened  that  St.  Eugenius  and  St. 
Creacentiui  were  present  at  the  time,  and 
joined  Zanobi  in  prayer  for  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  child.  Their  prayers  were 
beard,  and  the  child  was  restored  to 
perfect  health,  as  if  the  accident  had 
never  happened. 

(6)  The  fifth  case  was  the  father  of 
St.  Eugenius,  who  had  died  in  mortal 
son  without  the  sacraments.  Zanobi, 
moved  to  pity  at  the  grief  of  Eugenius, 
told  him  to  sprinkle  the  dead  body  with 
holy  water.  This  did  he,  and  the  dead 
man  was  restored  to  life. — John  Tortel 
(ard  i  finest  of  Arezao),  Life  of  St,  Zanobi 
(1433). 

Simon  Magus  volunteered  to  be  buried, 
and  said  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third 
day,  Simon  Magus  volunteered  to  be 
buried  alive,  and  declared  he  would 
rise  again  on  the  third  day.  His  disciples 
buried  him  in  a  deep  trench,  but  to  this 
day,  says  Hippolvtus,  "they  await  his 
resurrection." — Milman,  History  of  CAris- 
tianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  note. 

An  atrewajtf  *t  espial*  tMspk+nemmanim  sews*  oases. 

No  mind*  tn  bagiography  b  mor«  common  than  that  of 
reuuaritatlng  the  dead.  It  b  spoken  of  In  to  off- hand  a 
manner  la  many  cam.  that  It  prnunui  familiarity-  The 
extra  pita  given  above  stand  oat  from  the  ordinary  run  by 
ame  speciality,  or  by  tome  marked  resemblance  to 
Scripture  lncidenta  Other  examples  might  hare  been  added 
to  an  almost  Indefinite  amount  It  would  be  child bh  to  set 
down  all  these  phenomena  to  imposition  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  or  saint,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  was  at  one  time, 
and  Is  still  In  the  last,  one  of  the  commonest  frauds  of 
beggars  and  charlatans  I  (See  Sr.  GnxoonT's  Rocurr.) 

It  s>  well  known  that  one  mode  of  extorting  money  In 
Hindustan  Is  by  feigning  death.  The  Imitator  b  laid  on 
a  light  native  l<ed.  and  wund*  sores,  and  brakes  are 
neatly  painted  on  the  body.  Confederates  bring  the 
apparently  dead  body  where  they  hope  to  excite  sympathy, 
tefl  their  tale  of  woe.  and  collect  what  money  they  are 
able  for  funeral  expense*  Lieutenant  Bacon*  assures 
us,  if  the  trick  Is  new  to  the  beholders,  "an  ample  shower  of 
coins  will  be  given,"  and  the  moment  the  money  bus  been 
picked  up  the  party  decamp*  He  tells  us  be  was  ones 
staying  at  a  house  when  such  a ' 


So  weD  was  the  trick  played,  that  although  a  wound 
was  given  by  a  spectator  with  a  billiard  cue.  yet  no  In- 
dication of  pain  was  manifested.  Lieutenant  Bacon, 
being  suspicious,  poured  scakling  hot  water  on  oue  of  the 
feet,  when  the  "  dead  man  ~  started  up,  and  made  off  with 
all  possible  speed  Probably  some  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  resuscitation  recorded  may  be  referred  to 
this  category;  and  it  can  wall  bo  Imagined  bow  the 
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trick  would  be  vastly  more  dramatic.  If  the  body  was  kwd 
at  the  feet  of  some  saint,  whom  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  natter  by  making  him  the  Instrument  of  an  apparent 


Voluntary  atjAyxla  and  death.  Professor  Huxley  tells 
as  a  man  may  voluntarily  produce  asphyxia  and  "death" 
with  the  h.  In  of  the  diaphragm,  as  follows :— "  If,  the 
lungs  being  distended,  the  mouth  and  nose  are  dosed,  and  a 
strong  expiratory  effort  is  then  made,  the  heart's  action  may 
be  stopped.  And  the  same  result  occurs  if.  the  lungs  being 
partially  emptied,  and  the  nose  and  mouth  closed,  e  strong 
Inspiratory  effort  Is  made."— fflemewdsr-g  Phyiatooy, 
p.  102.  lieutenant  Bolleau,  in  his  Xarrutii  of  a  Journty 
in  ftajwarra  (1H35).  tails  us  of  men  who  by  long  practice 
acquired  the  power  of  "  holding  their  breath  for  a  consider- 
able time,  first  suspending  it  for  a  short  period,  say  while 
one  could  count  fifty,  and  gradually  increasing  the  Interval 
to  two  or  more  hundreds,  sa  pearl  divers  do."  One  man  be 
mentions  possessed  the  power  of  shutting  his  mouth,  and 
stopping  the  interior  opening  of  the  nostrils  with  his 
tongue.  He  tells  us  that  the  Wast  Indian  slaves,  when 
suffering  under  the  lash,  sometimes  kin  themselves  thus. 

A  fourth  means  of  suspending  animation  is  by 
mesmerism.  A  fifth  by  anaesthetic*  such  as  chloroform, 
ether,  etc  A  sixth  by  hypnotism,  which  produces  stupor 
simply  by  acting  on  the  nerves  through  the  eye*  It 
differs  from  mesruertvn,  in  that  no  "animal  magnetism  " 
is  infused.  Epilepsy  may  be  added,  and  various  forms  of 
asphyxia. 

The  following  extract  from  Paulinos,  the  deacon  and 
biographer  or  8t  Ambrose,  b  to  the  same  |>olnt.  Speaking 
of  the  Allans,  be  says,  "They  calumniated  the  miracles  of 
St  Ambrose,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  he  hired  persons 
to  feign  them»elve«  blind,  and  lame,  and  dead,  that  when 
they  were  brought  to  him  he  might  have  the  credit  of 
miraculously  healing  them."  The  remark  b  suggestive, 
even  if  we  acquit  the  archbishop  of  complicity.  Mo>t 
certainly,  if  the  dogma  that  "  the  end  justifies  the  means" 
b  admitted,  even  deception  may  be  meritorious:  and 
indeed  b  so.  when  thereby  the  power  of  the  Church  mod 
"  the  glory  of  God  "  are  supposed  to  be  magnified. 

St.  Serena's  dead  bird.  The  following  anecdote 
further  elucidate*  the  same  point.  St.  Servan  had  a  pet 
robin  which  was  wont  to  Iked  out  of  hb  hand  and  perch 
on  hb  shoulder;  and  when  Servan  chanted  the  psalms, 
hb  little  redbreast  would  flap  its  wings  and  chirp  meet 
hastily.  The  boys  under  him.  jealous  of  one  Kentigarn, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  the  old  saint,  one  day  wrung  the 
robin's  neck,  and  laid  the  charge  on  KenUgern.  KenUgern 
cried  bitterly  when  he  heard  the  bird  was  dead,  and 
taking  it  up,  signed  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  praying 
earnestly  that  Ood  would  restore  It  to  life.  When  St. 
Servan  returned  from  church,  the  robin  hopped  to  meet 
him  as  usual,  flapping  Its  wings  and  chirping  joyously. 

This  b  recorded  as  a"  miracle, "  but  it  by  no  means  needs 
be  so.  I  myself  once  had  a  favourite  canary  very  tame 
Indeed;  but  one  day,  being  frightened  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  strangers,  it  flew  Into  the  garden,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  tall  lime  tree.  Several  neighbours  came  to 
help  me  to  recapture  my  little  favourite,  and  one  of  them, 
without  my  knowledge,  threw  a  small  stick  at  It,  knocked 
It  on  the  bead,  and  It  fell  down  on  the  ground.  All 
thought  the  bird  was  dead,  and  a  medical  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  tune,  pronounced  It 
"  undoubtedly  dead."  However.  I  bid  It  in  wadding  near 
the  fire.  Por  several  hours  no  sign  of  life  appeared,  but 
he  bird  was  alive,  and  lived  many  years  after. 


R— to  ration  of  Hf»  by  StmUramls.  Thb  legend  b  a 
manifest  fraud,  and  yet  may  be  typical  of  other  legends. 
At  the  village  of  Arm,  the  king  of  Armenia  Inspired 
Semiramb.  queen  of  Assyria,  with  a  fatal  passion,  but 
be  refused  an  alliance  of  marriage ;  so  the  queen  de>  lered 
war  against  the  Armenian*  but  strictly  enjoined  her 
soldiers  on  no  account  to  injure  the  young  king.  Not- 
withstanding thb  injunction,  the  king  was  mortally 
wounded  In  the  battle,  and  the  queen  obtained  possession 
of  the  dead  body.  Intending  to  restore  It  to  life  by 
magical  Incantations.  It  b  needless  to  say  that  bar  In- 
cantations were  powerless ;  but  she  Induced  one  of  ber 
favourites  to  personate  the  dead  king,  and  then  gave  out 
that  she  had  restored  him  to  life  by  the  special  favour  of 
ber  guds.  who  "  bad  licked  hb  wounds  and  cured  them." 
In  corroboration  of  thb  "  miracle  "  the  village  where  tbb 
hapiieued  was  ever  after  called  Leak  (Uck*l\.—Tk4  Own- 
ttantinop'9  Urttmgcr,  June  10.  lrtfl. 

Slmn'atfd  d  uthM.  That  irnud  very  early  had  crept  In 
b  not  left  to  conjecture,  we  liavethe  strongest  and  clearest 
evidence  possible.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Bt> 
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Kplpbanhu  (SMM03).  He  b  represented  In  Christian  art 
aa  causing  the  actual  death  of  an  Impostor  who  feigned 
himself  dead,  and  his  accomplice  U  represented  aa 
demanding  of  the  saint  his  restoration  to  tile.  This  waa 
In  the  fourth  century,  and  without  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  the  fraud  was  neither  new  nor  unknown.  In  this 
case  Spipbanius  is  represented  as  baring  detected  and 
punished  the  fraud,  but  this  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  it  is  no  great  demand  on  human  vanity  to  believe 
that  hundreds  would  be  willingly  or  unwillingly  imposed 
upon,  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  God 
b  glorified  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  His  saints. 

The  following  cases  of  voluntary 
hibernation  are  to  the  same  point : — 

Human  hibernation,  or  simulated  death 
by  a  Hindu  fakir.  The  fakir  Harodas 
had  frequently  exhibited  his  voluntary 
power  of  hibernation  to  the  natives ;  but 
in  the  following  instance,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Braid,  it  was  exhibited  to  European 
officers  before  the  maharajah  and  his 
principal  sirdars.  Harodas  previously 
prepared  himself  by  "  forcing  his  breath 
into  his  brain:  whereupon  the  lungs 
collapsed,  and  the  heart  ceased  to  beat." 
Being  ready,  he  was  put  into  a  linen  bag 
sealed  by  the  maharajah's  private  seal, 
and  the  bag  containing  the  fakir  was 
deposited  in  a  deal  box^  which  was  locked, 
sealed,  and  buried  in  a  deep  grave. 
Earth  was  piled  over  the  box  several 
feet  deep,  and  was  well  trodden  down. 
Sentries  were  now  set  to  watch  the  spot 
all  day  and  night,  and  the  man  remained 
thus  buried  in  the  earth  for  six  weeks. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days 
the  box  was  disinterred,  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  fakir  were  moistened,  and 
the  man  revived.  The  case  is  related  by 
captain  W.  G.  Osborne  in  the  book 
entitled  The  Court  and  Camp  of  Runject 
Singh  (1840).  It  occurred  at  Lahore  in 
1637. 

Dr.  Braid  mentions  other  instances, 
and  Meric  Casaubon,  D.D.,  gives  several 
examples  in  his  Treatise  concerning  En- 
thusiasm, as  an  Effect  of  Nature,  but 
mistaken  by  many  for  Divine  Inspiration 
or  Diabolical  Possession. 

The  ease  of  Harodas  b  well  known,  and  rests  on  un- 
doubted authority,  such  as  tbatof  sir  Claude  Martin  Wade, 
acting  political  agent  at  the  court  of  maharajah  Runject 
Singh,  at  Lahore ;  and  vouched  for  by  sir  C.  E.  Trevefran. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Honlgbergcr.  formerly  physician  to  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  by  general  Ventura. 

Human  hibernation,  or  simulated  death 
among  the  Hindus.  Colonel  Fraser  states 
that  the  following  case  of  simulated 
death  was  officially  reported  to  the  Indian 
government  by  an  engineer  officer.  He 
savs  it  occurred  in  the  presence  of  him- 
self and  another  officer,  at  the  court  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  Lahore.  The 
faster  was  a  Hindu  fakir,  who  objected 
to  4  *  die  and  be  buried  "  till  commanded 


by  Runjeet  Singh.  The  fakir  was  a  lean, 
middle-aged  man.  After  bathing  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  light  warm  cloth,  his 
tongue  was  drawn  back  to  the  gullet, 
and  he  was  laid  on  his  back  on  a  hard 
litter  with  a  mat  under  him.  Meanwhile 
slabs  of  stone  were  prepared  and  fitted 
together,  and  on  them  he  was  laid.  He 
was  then  hermetically  built  in  with  solid 
masonry,  for  he  was  anxious  no  opening 
should  be  left,  lest  the  ants  should  get 
at  him.  The  tomb  of  masonry  was 
bound  round  with  tape,  and  sealed  with 
the  ruj put's  signet,  which  was  handed  to 
the  officers.  Six  weeks  afterwards  the 
seals  were  broken,  and  the  tomb  opened. 
The  body  was  found  in  the  same  position, 
but  was  somewhat  leaner.  The  man's 
tongue  was  then  drawn  forwards,  and 
warm  milk  being  poured  in  small 
quantities  down  his  throat,  he  revived  in 
about  an  hour.  This  is  a  more  recent 
case  than  that  of  Harodas. 

Lieutenant  Boileau's  case  of  voluntary 
hibernation.  Lieutenant  Boiieau,  in  his 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Rajvarra  (1835), 
tells  us  of  a  man,  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  travelled  about  the  country  to 
Ajmeer,  Katah,  etc.,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  buried  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
by  any  person  who  paid  him  handsomely. 
For  some  days  before  his  inhumation  he 
abstained  from  all  food  except  milk,  that 
he  might  not  be  inconvenienced  by  the 
contents  of  his  stomach.  His  powers  of 
abstinence  were  wonderful,  and  it  is  said 
his  hair  ceased  to  grow.  This  man  was 
put  to  the  test  at  Pooshikur  by  an  officer, 
who  suspended  him  for  thirteen  days 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  open  to  in- 
spection on  all  sides.  The  result  proved 
to  demonstration  that  the  man  waa  not 
an  impostor.  The  same  man  was  buried 
in  a  walled  grave  covered  with  large 
stone  slabs,  and  strictly  guarded.  He 
was  exhumed  after  being  interred  for  ten 
days,  in  the  presence  of  credible  witnesses. 
The  appearance  of  the  body  was  as 
follows :— "  Eyes  closed,  hands  cramped 
and  powerless,  stomach  shrunken,  teeth 
jammed  together  so  fast  it  was  needful 
to  employ  an  iron  instrument  to  open  the 
mouth  that  a  little  water  might  be  poured 
down  the  throat.  He  revived  gradually, 
and  spoke  in  a  feeble  voice,  as  if  weak  ; 
but  so  far  from  being  distressed  in  mind 
from  his  long  interment,  he  said  he  was 

Suite  willing  to  be  buried  again,  and 
lat  for  a  twelvemonth,  if  desired." 
A  case  of  voluntary  human  hibernation 
recorded  by  Mr,  flraid.   Mr.  Braid  men- 
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tions  a  case  of  voluntary  human  hiberna- 
tion made  under  the  direct  superinten- 
dence of  a  British  officer.  A  period  of 
nine  day»  was  stipulated  for  on  the  part 
of  the  devotee ;  but  was  reduced  to  three 
at  the  desire  of  the  officer,  who  feared  he 
mig'it  incur  blame  if  the  result  proved 
fatal.  The  appearance  of  the  body  when 
first  disinterred  was  quite  corpse-like  in 
every  respect.  No  pulsation  at  the  heart 
could  be  detected,  and  no  respiration  was 
perceptible.  The  means  of  restoration 
employed  were  chiefly  warmth  to  the 
vertex,  and  friction  to  the  body  and 
limbs. — Observations  on  Trance,  or  Human 
Hibernation  (1850). 

Colonel  Townshend  had  the  power  of 
voluntary  hibernation.  Colonel  Town- 
shend and  Phul,  rajah  of  Puttiali,  in  the 
Punjaub,  had  the  power  of  voluntary 
hibernation.  Colonel  Townshend  could 
"  die "  whenever  he  pleased,  as  many 
persons  can  faint  at  will.  His  heart 
would  cease  to  beat;  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible respiration;  the  body  became 
cold  and  rigid,  the  eyes  glassy,  and  the 
features  cadaverous.  The  colonel  would 
continue  "dead"  for  several  hours,  and 
then  revive.  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  gives  an 
account  of  this  strange  power,  says  that 
colonel  Townshend  told  him  "he  could 
expire  whenever  he  liked,  and  by  an 
effort  of  his  own  will  come  to  life  again." 
On  one  occasion  he  performed  the  ex- 
periment in  the  presence  of  three  medical 
men,  one  of  whom  kept  his  hand  on  the 
colonel's  heart,  another  held  his  fingers  at 
the  colonel's  wrist-pulse,  and  the  third 
held  a  mirror  before  the  colonel's  mouth. 
They  found  all  traces  of  pulsation  and 
respiration  ceased  entirely,  and  really 
believed  that  the  colonel  had  actually 
died ;  but  he  revived  in  due  time,  to  the 
tofall. 


Deaf  made  to  hear. 

Ma&k  vii.  33-35,  They  bring  unto  Jesus 
cue  that  was  deal;  .  .  .  and  He  put  His  fingers 
fart©  fata  ears,  .  .  .  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
Be  rigfeed,  and  saith,  Epbphatha  (that  la.  Be 
eptmmd) ;  and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened. 

St.  Genevieve  cures  a  lawyer  who  had 
been  deaf  for  four  years  (a.d.  422-612). 
An  advocate  of  Paris,  who  had  been  quite 
deaf  for  four  years,  applied  to  St.  Gene- 
vieve for  a  cure  of  nis  infirmity.  The 
saint  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
ears,  and  forthwith  he  heard  plainly. — 
Holland  as,  Acta  Sanctorum  (Vita  Gcno- 
vefjs),  vol.  L  Jan.  8. 

The  cave  at  0m  deaf  h  too  common  a  miracle  in  haglo~ 
fraffcy  to  hare  the  kaat  interest,  and  of  count  deafness 


and  dumbness  are  so  eaeUy  assumed  If  an  Impostor  baa 
any  object  in  view  to  bo  gained  thereby. 

Dearth  forestalled. 

Okh.  xli.  Joseph,  having  forewarned  Pharaoh 
that  seven  years  of  plenty  would  be  succeeded 
by  seven  years  of  dearth,  lays  up  corn  to 
provide  against  famine. 

St.  Remi  in  Reims  follows  the  example 
of  Joseph  in  Eyypt,  and  forestalls  a  dearth 
(sixth  century) .  When  St.  Remi  was  well 
stricken  in  age,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
in  a  dream  that  certain  years  of  plenty 
would  be  followed  by  a  dearth ;  so  he 
stored  np  corn  in  Celtum  against  the  years 
of  famine.  The  villagers,  supposing  he 
was  going  to  make  a  market  of  his  corn 
to  their  great  loss,  set  fire  to  his  granaries. 
While  the  fires  were  still  blazing,  the  old 
primate  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene, 
and  said  to  the  people,  44  Be  sure  of  this, 
that  God  will  not  forget  to  punish  those 
who  have  done  this  mischief ; "  and  im- 
mediately the  peasants  who  had  fired  the 
granaries  became  humpty — a  mark  which 
God  set  on  all  their  posterity  also.  Arch- 
bishop Hincmar  naively  remarks,  44 1,  the 
author  of  this  Life  of  St.  Remi,  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  miracle,  for  I  have 
often  seen  the  peasants  of  Celtum,  some 
of  whom  have  certainly  crooked  backs." 
— Hincmar  (archbishop  of  Reims).  Life 
of  St.  Remi.  ' 

The  logic  of  the  archbishop  is  not  my  strong.  8t 
Remi  died  in  640,  and  Hincmar  In  882.  He  does  not  teO 
us  who  kept  the  genealogy  of  the  peasants  for  the  three 
centuries  mterraung  between  8t  Remi  and  himself,  nor 
does  be  so  much  as  say  that  the  rlllagers  told  him  that 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  these  deformed  peasants 
were  bumpty.  but  simply,  "I  hare  often  seen  deformed 
persons  in  Celtum,  and  God.  three  hundred  rears  ago, 
punished  some  of  the  naUres  of  this  place  with  deformity, 


 1 1  have  seen  must  be  the  descend- 
ants of  those  whom  God  punished,  and  hence  the  corn 
collected  by  8t  Remi  was  really  destroyed,  and  the 
workers  of  the  mischief  were  really  puulihedV  Q.K.D. 

Delilah. 

Judobs  xvL  4-20.  Samson  fell  in  love  with 
Delilah,  who  was  enticed  by  the  Philistines  to 
betray  him.  So  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell 
me,  foray  thee,  the  secret  of  thy  strength,  and 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  bound  to  afflict  thee. 
Samson  replied,  if  he  was  bound  with  seven 
green  withe,  he  would  be  no  stronger  than 
another  man.  Delilah  procured  the  wlths, 
bound  him,  and  called  forth  the  Philistines,  who 
were  lying  in  wait  to  take  him  prisoner;  bat 
Samson  broke  the  withe  as  tow,  and  the  Philis- 
tines did  not  dare  to  molest  him.  Dflilah  chid 
the  strong  man  for  his  deception,  and  coaxed 
him  again  to  tell  his  secret  Said  Samson,  If  I 
were  bound  with  new  ropes,  I  should  be  power- 
less as  other  men.  So  Delilah  procured  new 
ropes  and  bound  him ;  but  when  the  Philistines 
entered,  he  broke  the  ropes  as  be  had  snapped 
the  withs,  and  the  Philistines  laid  no  bands  on 
him.    Again  Delilah  asked  h|m  wherein  his 
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strength  lay,  and  how  he  might  he  bound ;  and 
she  told  him  he  had  mocked  her,  and  had  told 
her  what  was  not  true.  Samson  now  told  her, 
saying,  If  yon  were  to  weave  seven  locks  of 
my  hair  with  a  web,  I  should  lose  all  my 
strength.  80  Delilah  fattened  his  hair  with  a 
pin,  and  cried.  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson.  And  he  awoke,  and  went  away  with 
the  pin  of  the  beam,  and  with  the  web.  How 
canst  thou  say  thou  lovest  me,  said  Delilah, 
and  yet  mock  me  thus  ?  And  she  pressed  him 
day  after  day,  and  urged  him,  till  his  *'  soul 
was  vexed  unto  death/'  So  at  last  he  told  her 
that  he  was  a  N atari te,  and  consequently  his 
hair  had  never  been  cut,  and  so  long  as  this  was 
the  cam  his  strength  would  remain  unabated ; 
but  if  he  broke  his  vow  and  his  hair  was  shorn, 
he  would  lose  his  strength,  and  be  no  better 
than  ordinary  men.  Then  Dolilah  watched  her 
opportunity,  and  one  day,  when  he  fell  asleep 
with  his  head  in  her  lap,  she  cut  off  his  seven 
locks  of  hair,  and  called  for  the  Philistines  to 
come  and  bind  him.  So  they  bound  him,  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  sent  him  to  grind  in  the 
prison-house  of  Gas*. 

Jonathan,  the  youngest  eon  of  king 
Darius,  wheedled  out  of  his  three  talismans 
by  a  woman,  Darius,  on  his  death-bed, 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son, 
his  personals  to  his  second  son,  and  three 
magical  gifts  (a  ring,  a  necklace,  and  a 
piece  of  cloth)  to  the  youngest.  Jonathan 
being,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
too  young  to  be  entrusted  with  these 
magical  treasures,  they  were  given  to  his 
mother  to  take  care  of  for  him.  When 
Jonathan  became  a  young  man,  his  mother 

Sive  him  one  of  the  three  talismans,  viz. 
e  ring,  which  had  these  two  virtues—it 
rendered  the  wearer  invisible,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  everything  he  wanted.  On 
handing  it  to  the  young  prince,  she  said 
to  him,  "  Wear  it,  mv  son,  but  beware  of 
the  wiles  of  women."  So  Jonathan  went 
into  the  wide  world,  and  fell  in  love  with 
a  Delilah.  The  woman,  greatly  amazed 
at  his  inexhaustible  wealth,  wheedled 
the  secret  out  of  him,  and  induced  him 
to  give  the  ring  into  her  keeping,  lest  he 
should  lose  it.  The  love-sick  youth  did 
so;  but  when  he  wanted  it  again  to 
supply  his  necessities,  she  swore  that 
some  one  had  stolen  it.  Being  in  great 
destitution,  he  returned  to  his  mother, 
and  told  her  of  his  loss.  "  My  son,"  she 
said,  "  I  cautioned  you  against  the  wiles 
of  women,  but  it  is  of  no  use  fretting  over 
spilt  milk."  She  then  gave  him  his 
second  treasure,  the  magical  necklace, 
the  virtues  of  which  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  ring — it  made  the  wearer 
invisible,  and  supplied  all  his  wants. 
Jonathan  took  the  necklace,  and  went  his 
way  as  before.  When  his  old  flame  saw 


he  was  as  well  off  as  ever,  she  soon  re- 
turned to  him  again,  and  ultimately 
coaxed  him  out  of  the  necklace;  and 
when  asked  to  return  it,  with  small 
ingenuity  of  invention  she  insisted  that 
it  had  been  stolen ,  like  the  ring.  Jonathan 
told  his  mother  of  this  second  loss,  and 
she  sharply  rebuked  him  before  handing 
to  him  his  third  gift,  a  piece  of  cloth, 
which  would  transport  those  who  sat  on 
it,  in  a  moment,  to  any  place  they  liked. 
Again  his  Delilah  joined  him,  and  waa 
told  of  the  virtues  of  the  rug.  Then, 
sitting  beside  him  on  the  magic  cloth, 
she  wished  to  be  transported  to  the 
middle  of  a  desert,  and  while  the  young 
prince  was  asleep,  drew  the  cloth  from 
under  him,  transported  herself  back,  and 
left  Jonathan  in  the  desert.  As  Samson 
recovered  his  strength,  and  brought  down 
destruction  on  the  Philistines,  so  prince 
Jonathan  recovered  his  three  talismans, 
and  saw  his  deceitful  mistress  die  in 
excruciating  agony. — Qesta  Romanorum^ 
cxx. 

Delivered  from  Prison.  (See 
Paul  and  the  Jailer.) 

Acts  ail.  3-10.  Herod,  having  seised  Peter, 
put  him  in  prison,  and  delivered  him  to  four 
quaternions  of  soldiers  to  keep  him ;  intending 
after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people. 
Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison :  but  prayer 
was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto 
God  for  him.  And  when  Herod  would  have 
brought  him  forth,  the  same  nlgbt  Peter  was 
sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two 
chains:  and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the 
prison.  And,  behold !  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,  and  a  light  shlned  in  the 
prison :  and  the  angel  smote  Peter  on  the  side, 
and  raised  him  up,  saying.  Arise  up  quickly. 
And  his  chains  fell  off.  And  the  angel  said  to 
him,  Gird  thyself,  and  bind  on  thy  sandals. 
And  so  he  did.  And  the  angel  said  to  him, 
Cast  thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me. 
And  he  went  out,  following  the  angel.  When 
they  were  past  the  first  and  second  ward,  they 
came  to  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth  to  the  city, 
which  opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord :  and 
they  went  out,  and  passed  on  tbr«  -ugh  one  street ; 
and  forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him. 
Peter  then  went  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  John  Mark,  where  many  disciples 
were  gathered  together. 

St.  Apollo  and  others  delivered  from 
prison  by  an  angel  (a.d.  895J.  St.  Apollo 
went  with  his  monks  to  visit  his  brother, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  conscience*  sake 
in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Julian 
the  Apostate.  The  tribune  happened  to 
enter  the  prison  while  these  monks  were 
there,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut 
upon  them,  vowing  he  would  enlist  the 
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whole  lot  in  the  imperial  army.  At 
night,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  an  angel 
came  to  them,  bearing  a  lamp,  opened 
the  prison  doors,  and  led  them  forth,  bid- 
ding them  flee  into  the  desert.  They 
obeyed  the  voice  of  their  divine  deliverer, 
and  all  of  them  escaped  from  further  mo- 
lestation.— Palladium,  Historia  Lausiaca. 
(Palladium  was  a  personal  friend.) 

St.  Ftlix  delivered  from  prison  by  an  angel 
(third  century).  St.  Felix,  being  seized, 
was  heavily  laden  with  iron  chains,  and 
cast  into  a  dungeon  strewed  with  broken 
crockery,  into  which  no  ray  of  light 
could  enter.  At  midnight  an  angel 
entered  the  dungeon,  and  bade  Felix 
depart,  and  search  for  Maximus,  bishop 
of  Nola,  who  was  dying  of  cold  and 
hanger  in  the  mountains.  Immediately 
his  chains  fell  off  his  neck,  hands,  and 
feet;  the  doors  opened  of  their  own 
accord  ;  and,  guided  by  the  angel,  Felix 
was  brought  to  the  hiding-place  of  the 
aged  bishop,  whom  he  found  utterly 
exhausted,  speechless,  and  apparently 
dying.  St.  Felix  moistened  the  lips  of 
the  old  prelate  with  wine,  forced  a  little 
food  down  his  throat,  and  chafed  his 
frozen  limbs.  By  slow  degrees  Maximus 
revived,  and  then  Felix  carried  him  home 
on  hit  shoulders,  and  put  him  under  the 
charge  of  a  good  old  woman  to  take  care 
of  him.  In  a.d.  251  the  Church  had 
rest  for  a  while  bv  the  death  of  Decius. 
In  Christian  art,  St.  Felix  is  represented 
with  an  angel  striking  off  his  chains; 
and  sometimes  as  bearing  Maximus,  the 
aged  bishop,  either  on  his  shoulder  or  in 
his  arms, — St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  De 
Gloria  Martyrum,  bk.  i.  ch.  104. 

8L  Qermanus  of  Scotland  obtains  the 
release  of  twenty-four  prisoners  (fifth 
century).  When  St.  German  us  was  at 
Bayenx  he  asked  the  governor  to  release 
sis  prisoners,  and  was  refused.  So  he 
left  the  town  in  anger,  and  striking  his 
feet  against  the  city  wall  to  shake  off  the 
dest  of  his  shoes,  he  kicked  down  a  large 
part  of  the  rampart  into  the  foss.  How- 
ever, his  anger  being  over,  he  returned  to 
the  city,  and  raised  a  dead  man  to  life. 
These  miracles  induced  the  magistrates 
to  relent,  and  they  gave  him  the  prisoners 
he  demanded,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four. — Corblet,  Haaiographie  d  Amiens, 

SL  Joseph  of  Artmathaa  delivered  from 
prison  by  an  angel  (a.d.  33).  Gregory  of 
Tours  and  Boronius,  in  his  Anno/5,  vol.  i., 
tells  as  that  the  high  priest  was  so  an^ry 
with  Joseph  of  Anmathea  for  entombing 
Jesus,  that  he  arrested  him  and  put  him 


in  prison.  On  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, an  angel  released  Joseph  from 
prison;  and  when  the  Jews  reproached 
the  guard  for  allowing  the  body  of  Jesus 
to  be  stolen  from  the  tomb,  they  replied, 
14  Do  you  deliver  into  our  hands  Joseph, 
and  we  will  deliver  into  yours  Christ ; 
but  as  you  cannot  give  into  our  hands 
the  friend  of  Christ,  we  cannot  give  into 
yours  the  Son  of  God." — Baron i us,  Annals, 
vol.  i. 

St,  Julian  of  Antioch  released  from 
prison  by  an  anqel  (a.d.  813).  The 
governor  Marcian  had  confined  St  Julian 
and  his  own  son  Celsus  in  a  noisome 
dungeon  ;  but  at  midnight,  one  Antony, 
with  seven  of  his  scholars,  entered  the 
prison.  Presently  an  angel  made  its 
appearance,  and  bade  all  of  them  follow 
him.  He  led  them  through  the  prison, 
and  they  came  to  the  great  iron  gates, 
which  opened  to  them  of  their  own 
accord,  and  they  passed  through. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  vol.  i.  Jan.  9. 

Peter  the  Holy  Exorcist  and  Marcellinus 
delivered  from  prison  by  an  angel.  In  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  Peter  the  Holy 
Exorcist  was  apprehended  in  Rome  by 
judge  Serenas,  laden  with  fetters,  and 
locked  in  a  dark  dungeon  with  bolts  of 
iron.  Artemius,  the  prison-keener,  had 
a  daughter  possessed  with  an  evil  Bpirit, 
and  Peter  said  to  him,  "  If  you  would 
believe  on  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
your  daughter  would  be  made  whole, 
Artemius.  The  prison-keeper  laughed 
at  the  remark,  and  replied,  "  If  your  God 
cannot  deliver  you  from  prison,  Peter, 
how  should  He  be  able  to  deliver  my 
daughter  from  the  power  of  Satan?" 
Peter  said,  "The  God  I  serve  can  do 
both  one  and  the  other."  "I  will  put 
Him  to  the  test  this  very  night,"  said 
Artemius.  "So  be  it,"  'replied  Peter. 
"  This  night,  then,"  continued  the  keeper, 
"  I  will  put  you  into  the  inner  dungeon, 
lock  and  bolt  the  door  myself,  double 
the  chains  that  hold  you,  and  double  the 
watch  also ;  then,  if  your  God  can 
deliver  you,  I  will  believe  in  Him." 
"Be  it  so.  Artemius,"  said  Peter.  At 
midnight,  lo !  Peter,  notwithstanding  the 
precautions  employed,  left  his  dungeon, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  jailer 
and  his  wife  Candida.  He  was  clad  in 
white,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  cross. 
When  Artemius  and  his  wife  saw  Peter, 
they  fell  at  his  feet  and  exclaimed, 
"  Truly  there  is  but  one  God  who  can  do 
after  this  sort,  and  that  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  whom  you  serve."  Peter 
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then  commanded  the  devil  to  come  oat 
of  Paulina,  the  jailer's  daughter,  and 
forthwith  she  was  made  whole.  Above 
three  hundred  persons  witnessed  these 
miracles,  and  all  of  them  received 
baptism,  and  continued  steadfast  in  the 
faith  to  their  lives'  end.  Then  Artemius 
delivered  Peter  from  his  chains,  and  took 
him  into  his  own  house.  When  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  judge,  he  commanded  that 
Peter  should  be  sent  again  to  the  dungeon, 
and  his  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  A 
priest,  named  Marcellinus,  was  also  a 
prisoner  in  the  same  cell.  At  night  an 
angel  came  into  the  dungeon  while  they 
were  praying,  and  delivered  them  both. 
Being  set  free  by  the  angel,  Peter  and 
Marcellinus  went  to  the  house  of  Artemius 
the  jailer,  where  the  new  converts  were 
met  together,  and  tarried  there  certain 
days,  instructing  them  more  fully  in  the 
way  of  Christ.  Ultimately,  Peter  and 
Marcellinus,  Artemius  and  his  wife 
Candida,  were  all  beheaded.  The  exe- 
cutioner declared,  when  he  cut  off  the 
heads  of  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  that  he 
distinctly  saw  their  souls,  arrayed  in 
white,  borne  up  to  heaven  by  the  hands 
of  angels.  (See  Alexander  and  Hermes, 

E.  69,  almost  identical.) — Ado  (arch- 
ishop  of  Treves),  Martyrology.  (Bede 
has  written  the  lives  of  these  two 
martyrs.  See  also  I/abbe*  Dares,  Vies 
lies  Saints.) 

St.  Peter  II. ,  archbishop  of  Tarentaise, 
miraculously  delivers  three  prisoners  (a.d. 
1108-1174).  While  St.  Peter,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tarentaise,  was  at  St.  Claude, 
a  crowd  pressed  upon  him  to  obtain  some 
of  the  graces  which  he  so  freely  bestowed. 
Amongst  others  appeared  three  strangers, 
who  came  to  thank  him  for  delivering 
them  from  prison.  "We  were  shut  up 
in  prison,"  thev  said,  "in  Lausanne. 
Here  the  recital  of  your  virtues  and 
miracles  arrested  our  attention,  and  led 
us  to  repentance.  We  invoked  your 
name,  as  one  would  invoke  a  saint  in 
heaven.  Ton  appeared  to  us  in  our  cell, 
broke  our  chains,  gave  us  your  hand,  and 
led  us  out  of  prison  without  being  seen 
by  any  one,  or  disturbing  the  guard  on 
watch." — Geoffrey  (abbot  of  Hautecomb), 
Life  of  St.  Peter  etc.  (written  nine 
years  after  his  death  by  order  of  pope 
Lucius  III.). 


8t  Peter  doe*  not 
prlftouers  tea  him.  It 


to  have  known  what  the 


„  —  that,  Mok  Invoked,  his 
'  double  "  went  to  Lausanne,  Just  as  the  duplicate  of  St 
Weruhu  went  to  Mumt  to  deliver  a  child  from  a  house  on 
firs. 


Robert  de  SOU  delivered  from  prison  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  (a.d.  1856).  When 
Jean  le  Bon,  king  of  France,  fell  a  cap- 
tive into  the  hands  of  the  Black  Prince, 
the  sieur  Robert  de  Sille*  was  also  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  English  demanded 
three  thousand  florins  for  ransom-money. 
As  his  wife,  Jeanne  Marie  de  MailU,  could 
not  raise  this  sum,  she  prayed  earnestly 
to  the  Virgin  to  come  and  help  her.  Hei 
prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
entering  the  cell  of  Robert,  broke  off 
his  chains  and  set  him  free. — Pere  de 
Boisgaultier  flier  confessor),  Life  of 
Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille'. 

Ordinary  history  myt  timplv  that  he  broke  from  prtsoe 


The  prison  wails  of  Rennes  fall  down 
when  the  dead  body  of  St.  Melamus  posset 
by  (a.d.  630).  When  the  dead  body  of 
St.  Melanius  was  carried  in  grand  pro- 
cession through  Rennes,  the  chanting 
was  heard  in  the  prison,  where  twelve 
thieves  were  confined.  The  thieved 
joined  in  the  chant,  and  the  prison  walls, 
though  built  of  stone  and  very  stout, 
were  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
The  thieves  being  thus  released  invoked 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  were  numbered 
with  the  elect. — Dom  Lobineau  (a  con- 
temporary), Life  of  St.  Melani  (or 
Melaine). 

Demoniacs  possessed  with 
Spirits  of  Truth. 

Mabk  iii.  11, 12.  Unclean  spirits,  when  they 
saw  Jesus,  fell  down  before  Him,  and  cried, 
saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  And  Jeans 
straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not 
make  Him  known. 

Mark  v.  2-13.  When  Jesus  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  there  met  Him  a  man 
with  an  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs ;  and  when  he  saw  Jesus  alar 
off,  be  ran  and  worshipped  Him,  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice.  What  have  I  to  do  with  Thee, 
Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  the  most  high  God  f 

Lukb  iv.  33-35.  In  the  synagogue  there 
was  a  man  which  bad  a  spirit  of  an  unclean 
devil,  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lei  us 
alone.  Thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  know  Thee 
who  Thou  art ;  the  Holy  One  of  God. 

The  devil  tells  Mine,  de  Bermond  why 
he  hates  her.  Mme,  de  Bermond  was 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  devil.  On 
one  occasion  she  found  herself  uncon- 
sciously in  the  presence  of  a  demoniac, 
and  the  demon  tried  to  leap  on  her, 
crying  with  a  loud  yell,  "  Off,  off !  you 
burn  me  I"  Mme.  de  Bermond,  quite 
fearless,  went  up  to  the  demoniac,  and 
spat  in  his  face,  to  show  her  contempt 
The  demon,  furious,  said  to  her,  "  I  will 
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direct  all  my  efforts  sod  ail  my  craft 
against  thee  and  thy  hated  daughters, 
©ren  more  than  against  other  religions 
orders."  "  Why  so,  wretch  ?  "  demanded 
Mme.  de  Bermond.  *« Why?— ask  me 
why?"  screamed  the  foul  fiend;  "be- 
cause the  instructions  which  yon  give 
to  these  children  wean  them  from  me 
and  mine.  So,  look  out,  I  say,  for  my 
hatred  and  rage  shall  be  employed  to  the 
utmost,  to  keep  children  from  joining  the 
Ursnlines." — Les  Petit*  Bollandistes,  vol. 
ri.  p.  888. 

Demoniacs  reveal  the  place  where  St. 
Solemiuus  was  buried  (a.d.  609).  St. 
Solemnius  assisted  St.  Kemi  m  the 
baptism  of  Glovis,  and  died  at  Maille*  in 
the  year  509.  He  was  buried  where  he 
died,  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  church  was 
destroyed  by  pagans,  and  the  body  of 
the  bishop,  by  the  close  of  the  century, 
was  wholly  forgotten.  The  subject 
cropped  up  suddenly  by  some  curious 
phenomena  which  excited  public  atten- 
tion. It  was  observed  that  every  Sunday 
night  a  mysterious  light  was  seen  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  where  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  used  to  stand,  and  while 
men  were  speculating  on  the  cause  of 
these  mysterious  flames,  two  demoniacs 
from  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin  came  to 
the  mountain,  crying  out,  "  Here  rests 
Solemnius,  in  a  crypt  below.  Open  up 
the  tomb,  and  honour  the  friend  of  God 
according  to  his  deserts.  Do  this,  and 
your  country  will  reap  the  benefit." 
The  people  accordingly  took  spades  and 
opened  the  earth,  till  they  uncovered  the 
crypt  and  found  the  tomb,  which  the 
demoniacs  declared  to  be  that  of  Solem- 
nius.   The  truth  of  the  matter  was 

Eed  by  the  many  miracles  performed 
the  relics  thus  discovered.  In  the 
snth  century  it  was  determined  to 
remove  the  body  to  Ghartres,  but  on 
arriving  at  Blois,  the  body  was  deposited 
for  a  night  in  St.  Peters  chapel  there, 
with  the  intention  of  renewing  the 
journey  on  the  morrow ;  but  when  the 
bearers  next  morning  attempted  to  lift 
the  coffin,  it  was  found  to  be  so  heavy 
that  no  human  strength  could  move  it. 
This  miracle  was  considered  to  be  a  plain 
indication  of  the  will  of  God  that  the 
body  was  to  remain  where  it  was.  So 
the  old  chapel  of  St  Peter  of  Blois  was 
rebuilt,  and  dedicated  to  St  Solemnius. 
In  1588  the  Huguenots  burnt  the  body, 
but  some  of  the  bones  being  rescued  were 
carried  to  Ghartres,  and  the  head  was 
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preserved  in  St  Mary's  of  Blois,  till  the 
time  of  the  revolution.   Even  to  the 

S resent  day  September  25  is  observed  as 
tie  anniversary  of  the  saint's  death. — 
Dupre,  Notices  sur  les  Saintes  de  Blois, 

Possessed  by  a  cat.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  North  China  Herald, 
Nov.  1?  1881.  It  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved in  China  that  if  any  person  kills 
an  animal  from  wantonness  or  cruelty, 
the  soul  of  the  dead  animal  will  take 
possession  of  the  murderer's  body  till  the 
guilt  has  been  expiated.  An  instance  of 
this  is  said  to  have  occurred  recently  at 
Yangchow.  It  is  as  follows  .* — "  A  man 
and  his  wife  had  a  favourite  cat,  and  this 
cat  gave  birth  to  three  kittens.  Like 
most  other  domestic  animals,  this  feline 
family  had  its  thievish  propensities,  and 
was  constantly  stealing  sundry  titbits 
which  the  servant  girl  had  put  aside  for 
her  own  private  eating.  At  last  the 
girl  got  so  exasperated  that  she  killed 
both  cat  and  kittens,  one  after  another, 
in  different  ways.  In  a  short  time  the 
girl  was  taken  violently  ill,  mewing  and 
scratching  like  a  cat,  and  displaying  all 
the  symptoms  of  rabies.  Her  mistress, 
suspecting  the  true  cause  of  the  girl's 
attack,  apostrophized  the  dead  mother- 
cat,  demanding  why  it  had  come  to  haunt 
the  body  of  the  girl.  The  cat,  speakiag 
through  the  girl's  mouth,  then  recounted 
the  iU  treatment  it  had  received,  and 
said  how  its  little  ones  had  been  killed. 
One  had  been  drowned,  another  worried 
by  a  dog,  and  a  third  burnt  to  death. 
All  this  was  said  by  the  girl  herself,  in 
the  character  of  the  cat   At  last  the 

firl  died  in  convulsions,  at  the  feet  of 
er  mistress."  Stories  of  this  description 
are  firmly  believed  in  by  the  Chinese. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  July  29,  1882. 

Devil  defeated.  (See  Compacts 
with  Satan.) 

Era.  vi.  n-13.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  .  .  .  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore  take 
unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  withstand  In  the  evil  day,  and  having 
done  all,  to  stand. 

Bom.  v.  20.  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound. 

Man*  iii.  28.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All 
sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
and  fall]  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they 
shall  blaspheme. 

Peter  denied  ChrUt,  even  with  cursing  and 
swearing,  but  Peter  was  a  chosen  vessel  unto 
honour. 
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DfcVIL  DEFEATED. 


[Pt.  I. 


Saul  was  called  to  be  the  apostle  Paul  while 
In  the  very  act  of  breathing  out  threatening 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord. 

Luke  x.  18.  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  tail 
from  heaven. 

John  xiL  31.  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this 
world  be  cast  out.  (See  also  xvL  11.) 

Rbv.  xli.  9.  The  great  dragon  was  cast  out, 
that  old  serpent,  called  the  deril,  and  Satan, 
which  deoeiveth  the  whole  world,  was  cast  out, 
and  his  angels  with  him. 

The  devil  put  to  flight  by  8t.  Benedict 
with  a  whip  (a.d.  480-543).  A  certain 
monk  felt  an  irresistible  aversion  to  the 
long  mental  prayers  of  the  Benedictine 
monks,  so  when  the  psalmody  and  office 
were  finished,  he  used  to  steal  out  of  the 
oratory  and  go  to  active  work.  The 
superior  had  often  admonished  him,  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  so  at  last  he  took  him 
before  St.  Benedict  The  refractory 
brother  promised  amendment,  but  his 
resolution  lasted  only  two  days,  and  the 
superior  strain  complained  to  the  abbot. 
St.  Benedict  appointed  Maur  to  be  his 
companion,  and  when  prayer-time  arrived, 
the  brothers  said  to  the  superior,  "  Look 
there ;  do  you  see  that  little  black  imp 
which  keeps  pulling  at  the  cloke  of 
Maur' 8  companion?"  "No,"  said  the 
superior.  44  Then  we  will  pray  that  God 
will  open  your  eyes."  In  two  days  the 
superior  saw  the  imp  pulling  the  monk 
by  the  sleeve.  St.  Benedict  followed 
with  a  whip,  and  flogged  the  monk  till 
he  scourged  the  offending  Adam  out  of 
him.  The  cure  was  quite  effectual,  for 
never  more  did  the  imp  return  to  tempt 
the  monk,  and  the  monk  no  longer 
shirked  his  religious  duties.— St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

St,  Dunstan  and  the  devil  (a.d.  925- 
988).  St.  Dunstan  was  not  only  a  theo- 
logian and  statesman,  he  was  also  a  good 
painter,  architect,  and  musician,  a  founder 
of  metals,  and  skilled  workman  in  gold 
and  silver.  One  day,  while  he  was 
occupied  on  some  work  in  silver,  the  lyre 
suspended  on  the  walls  of  his  cell  began 
to  play  spontaneously,  as  if  struck  by 
the  hands  of  angels.  The  tune  it  played 
was  the  Magnificat.* 

On  another  occasion,  while  working  at 
his  forge,  the  devil,  that  enemy  of  all 
good  men,  kept  wandering  round  the 
anvil,  hindering  Dunstan  in  his  work. 
Dunstan,  greatly  annoyed,  took  his  tongs, 
red  hot  out  of  the  furnace,  and  seized  the 
intruder  by  the  nose.  Father  Cahier 
tells  us  of  *  *  une  vieille  chappe  conserved 

*  Probabl/  this  lyre  resembled  in  lb  mechanism  a  mortal 
•naff-box. 


en  Angleterre,  oh  ce  fait  est  represents." 
— Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIIL),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi  p.  20. 

Dr.  Freeman  probably  refers  to  Oris  legend,  when  be 
sars  {Old  AtsM*  HUtarjf,  p.  ISO,  "Many  ■truce 
stories  are  told  of  [St.  Dunstan}  cspcdafly  one  my  nitty 
one,"  To  this  I  cannot  agree.  Those  who  study  the 
lives  of  the  ealnti  will  know,  that  whatever  impeded  good 
work  vu  called  a  deiil.  whether  dog  or  bane,  wind  or 
accident,  men  or  what  not  A  loafer  loitering  •boot  the 
smithy  would,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  be  called  a 
devtt.  and  It  is  quite  in  character  with  8c  Dunstan  to 
torn  him  out  with  his  red-hot  forceps  or  tongs. 

St.  Patrick  drives  away  the  demons  that 
tried  to  oppose  his  landing  in  Ireland. 
When  St.  Patrick  went  to  Ireland,  the 
devils,  knowing  he  would  be  a  formidable 
adversary,  formed  a  ring  round  the  island 
to  keep  him  off ;  but  the  saint  raised  his 
right  hand  on  high,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  they  fled.  We  are  told  that 
he  alone  could  see  the  infernal  cohort. — 
Jocelin  (twelfth  century),  Life  of  St. 
Patrick. 

St.  Theophilus  breaks  his  compact  with 
the  devil  (sixth  century).  Mgr.  Gue'rin, 
from  whom  the  following  narrative  is 
abridged,  introduces  the  life  of  St. 
Theophilus  with  these  words:  "Nous 
ravouons;  ce  sera  avec  plaisir  que  noes 
ecrirons  id  lliistoire  de  St.  Theophilc, 
penitent,  puisqu'elle  fera  parfaitement 
connaitre  au  lecteur  combien  la  sainte 
Vierge  est  misencordieuse  envers  les 
pecheurs,  et  combien  elle  a  de  pouvoir 
pour  les  retirer  des  abimes  de  l'enfer,  ou 
lis  sentient  precipites  par  leurs  vices,  ct 
par  la  violence  des  tentations."  From 
these  words  we  infer  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII., 
the  narrative  which  ensues  is  strictly 
historical.  And  as  his  work  is  highly 
commended  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  out  of  harmony  with  their  faith. 
And,  thirdly,  as  the  seventh  edition  bears 
the  date  of  1880,  no  charge  of  obsoleteness 
con  be  laid  against  it. 

In  a.d.  538  Theophilus  was  treasurer 
of  the  Church  of  Adna,  in  Cilicia,  and 
discharged  his  duties  so  honourably  that 
he  was  elected  bishop,  but  declined  to 
accept  the  office. 

Now  came  a  great  change.  He  was 
slanderously  accused  to  the  new  bishop, 
deprived  of  his  office  as  treasurer,  and 
retired  into  private  life,  boiling  with 
anger  and  longing  for  vengeance.  A 
certain  Jew,  who  lived  by  sorcery,  hap- 
pened to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  working  on  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
man,  induced  him  to  make  a  compact 
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with  the  devil.  To  this  end  he  had  to 
Abjure  the  Christian  faith,  deny  Christ 
and  the  Virgin,  and  sign  the  compact 
with  his  blood. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  new  bishop 
having  discovered  that  the  charge  against 
the  late  treasurer  was  false,  reinstated 
Theophilus,  declared  him  innocent  of  every 
charge  brought  against  him,  and  heaped 
honour  upon  honour  on  him.  Theophilus 
now  bitterly  repented  of  his  compact 
with  the  devil,  and  prayed  for  forgiveness. 
The  "  Holy  Spirit  advised  him  to  apply 
to  Mary,  the  fountain  of  mercy, n  and  to 
Mary  he  cried  for  mercy.  Forty  days 
he  made  his  supplication,  with  fasting 
and  penance,  when  "the  mother  of  God 
vouchsafed  to  appear  to  him,  robed  like 
a  queen,  full  of  majesty,  but  with  dis- 
pleasure plainly  marked  upon  her  face. 
*•  Why,  wretch,"  she  said,  "  do  you 
address  yourself  to  me?  Would  it  not 
have  been  bad  enough  if  you  had  insulted 
me,  but  must  you  blaspheme  my  Son 
also?  I  can  well  pardon  offences,  but 
blasphemy  against  my  Son  is  far  more 
heinous."  Theophilus  pleaded  hard  for 
mercy,  spoke  of  the  Ninevites  who 
obtained  mercy,  of  Rahab  and  David,  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  of  Cyprian  too,  who 
practised  the  black  art,  and  was  yet  a 
martyr  and  a  saint.  The  holy  Virgin, 
touched  with  his  contrition,  bade  him 
confess  his  Bins,  and  then  promised  to 
bring  back  word  what  Christ  said  on  the 
subject.  Next  night  she  returned,  told 
Theophilus  that  his  prayers  and  tears 
were  accepted,  and  if  he  continued  faith- 
ful to  the  end  her  Son  would  give  him 
eternal  life.  Theophilus  now  implored 
that  the  contract  he  had  signed  might  be 
restored  to  him ;  and  in  three  days  he 
found  it  on  his  breast,  as  he  was  getting 
sot  of  bed.  It  was  Sunday ;  he  went  to 
early  prayers,  and  pave  the  document  to 
the  bishop,  telling  him  the  whole  story. 
The  bishop  heard  him,  absolved  him, 
and  made  the  confession  the  subject  of 
his  sermon.  The  peroration  of  this  dis- 
course was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence, 
setting  forth  the  boundless  mercy  of  God, 
the  resistless  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  ever-abiding  hope  of  the  true 
penitent  that  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
into  the  sons  of  men,  and  all  the  blas- 
phemies wherewith  soever  they  shall  have 
blasphemed,  for  where  sin  hath  abounded, 
pace  hath  much  more  abounded.  The 
bishop  then  bade  Theophilus  approach 
the  altar,  and  receive  his  God ;  but 
Theophilus  would  not  rise  from  the 


ground  till  the  bishop  had  burnt  the 
contract. 

•*  Qui  n'admirerait  ici  les  merveilles  de 
la  divine  Providence ;  et  oui  ne  craindrait, 
voyant  jusqu'en  quel  abime  peut  tomber 
un  homme  accable  de  tristesse,  et  emporte' 
par  la  tentation  ?  Mais  qui  ne  benirait  a 
jamais  la  bonte'  de  Dieu  de  nous  avoir 
donne'  une  tres-puissante  mecliatrice  en  la 
sainte  Vierge,  Mere  de  Mise'ricorde,  et 
asiie  assure  de  tons  les  pecheurs  qui 
rinvoquent  avec  un  desir  sincere  de  se 
convertir  I "  (See  Giles  of  Portuoal, 
p.  66.) 

Thta  etory  btoMtna"  Vltrall  de  Laon."  In  a  "  rariere 
da  Beaurals,"  and  in  a  "petit  tympan  *  of  Notre  Dame 
deParb.  **  On  toU  fat  Notre  Dame)  a  la  Unge  Inferlcuro 
le  doaeapere  qui  c'abouche  avec  on  maalcfen  puis  awe  un 
demon.  Pre*  de  14  II  as  proetarne  devant  une  imago  da 
Marie,  et  obtknt  que  le  dlable  eoit  force  de  ae  deawlsir  du 
billet  eigne  par  hit.  Au  aommet  le  penitent  fait  l  aveu  de 
eon  dime,  et  prle  l'erSque  de  lire  devant  tout  le  motide  la 
oedule  accusatrlce.  (Le  Ptre  Chattier  a  reprodult  ce 
tjnnpan,  A.  a  ISM.)  "—VictdmtSalnU,  vol.  11.  pp.  353-S5S. 

Devil  fall  of  All  Mischief. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  Satan 
is  represented  as  the  Instrument  of  all  his  evils, 
the  loss  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  the  death  of  his 
children,  the  destruction  of  his  bouses  and 
barns,  and  the  frightful  bolls  and  blalns  with 
which  his  body  was  afflicted. 

Mar*  ix.  22.  Ofttimes  the  evil  spirit  hath 
cast  him  into  the  fire,  and  into  the  waters,  to 
destroy  him.  (See  also  1  Chron.  xxl.  1.) 

St.  Euphrasia  ill  treated  by  the  devil 
(a.d.  412).  The  devil,  being  unable  to 
attack  the  soul  of  St.  Euphrasia,  tried 
to  disqualify  her  body  from  performing 
her  daily  tasks.  With  this  object  in 
view,  one  day,  as  the  young  maiden  went 
to  draw  water  from  a  pond,  the  devil 

Eushed  her  in,  and  she  would  certainly 
ave  been  drowned,  if  her  good  angel 
had  not  held  her  above  the  water  till 
assistance  came  from  the  convent.  Hear- 
ing her  cry,  several  of  the  sisters  ran  to 
the  pond,  and  drew  her  out  "  0  Satan," 
said  she  with  a  smile,  when  safely  landed, 
"  I  pray  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  you 
may  never  triumph  over  me." 

Another  time,  in  cutting  wood,  she 
cut  her  foot  with  the  bill-hook,  and  the 
pain  was  so  great  that  she  fainted.  Some 
of  the  sisters  came,  and  carried  her  into 
the  convent.  When  she  came  round,  she 
returned  to  her  task,  being  resolved  to 
fight  with  her  great  adversary  as  long  as 
life  remained  to  her. 

Another  time,  Satan  pushed  her  from 
a  third- story  window  to  the  ground ;  but 
by  the  guardian  care  of  her  good  angel, 
she  was  picked  up  safe  and  sound. 

On  one  occasion,  while  cooking  vege- 
tables, the  evil  spirit  overturned  on  net 
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the  boiler  full  of  boiling  water.  The 
sisters  fully  expected  she  would  be  scalded 
most  terribly ;  bnt  Euphrasia  protested 
to  them  that  the  water  felt  quite  cold, 
and  had  not  hurt  her  in  the  least. 

%•  Mgr.  Gue'rin  remarks,  "L'epoux 
celeste  permettait  oue  le  ddmon'dprouvat 
ainsi  la  personne  ae  sa  bien-aimee,  afin 
de  la  rendre  plus  illustre,  et  de  nous 
donner  a  connaStre  que  le  demon  ne  pent 
rien  contre  ceux  qui  sont  secourus  et 
fortifies  de  sa  main  toute-puissante." — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  iii.  p.  891. 

Thess  arc  good  examples  at  the  "mod*  of  religious 
thought "  at  the  Unit  We  should  call  these  "accidents," 
or  tlx  "  results  of  awlwi mm,  clumsiness,  or  want  at 
skill."  Euphrasia  call  them  "  the  works  ot  tbe  devil." 

As  St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  was  cross- 
big  the  Channel,  the  devil  tried  to  drown 
him  (fifth  century^.  When  St.  Germanus 
crossed  over  to  France  the  second  time, 
the  devil  mounted  the  poop  while  the 
saint  was  asleep,  and  so  overweighted  the 
vessel  that  it  nearly  heeled  over.  Ger- 
manus, being  roused  from  his  sleep,  saw 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  in  a  moment, 
made  the  sign  of  the  crow,  the  vessel 
righted,  and  the  devil  was  tipped  "  dans 
les  abimes  de  l'enfer." — Corblet,  flagio- 
graphie  d  Amiens. 

Devil  taking  Men  up  into  the 
Air. 

Matt.  iv.  6, 6.  Tbe  devil  Uketh  Jesus  up  Into 
the  holy  city,  and  setteth  Him  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple. 

Again,  the  devil  Uketh  Jesus  up  Into  an 
exceeding  high  mountain.  [When  the  devil 
left,  angels  came  and  ministered  to  Jesus.] 

Satan  carries  up  Sister  Dcnedkta  to 
inaccessible  rocks,  church  spires,  and  other 
lofty  eminences  (a.d.  1643-1718).  Some- 
times the  devil  would  set  Sister  Benedict* 
on  the  top  of  an  inaccessible  rock,  and 
leave  her  there ;  but  her  guardian  angel 
always  helped  her  down  again,  and  earned 
her  safely  home.  More  than  twenty 
times,  the  foul  fiend  left  her  on  the  roof 
of  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  l'Erable, 
but  her  angel  not  only  lifted  her  down,  but 
also  opened  the  chapel  doors,  that  she 
might  there  recite  her  rosary  with  him. 
Once  she  was  left  for  two  whole  days  * ( sur 
le  roc,  oh  l'aigle  niche,  oil  Satan  l'avait 
rudement  laissee  tomber."— Mgr*  Gue'rin 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  v.  pp.  226,  227. 

(Mgr.  Barnadoo,  bishop  of  Gap,  kooOectiiigsuch  data  at 
these  to  effect  the  canonisation  of  Sister  Benedicts,  188*.) 

The  devil  carries  St.  Gertrude  von  Oosten 
up  into  the  air  (a.d,  1858).    The  devil 


was  not  likely  to  witness  the  extra- 
ordinary virtues  of  St.  Gertrude  von 
Oosten  without  jealousy,  but  being  wholly 
unable  to  trouble  her  thoughts  with  vile 
suggestions,  he  carried  her  up  into  the 
air,  and  then  left  hold  of  her,  so  that  she 
fell  violently  through  the  air  to  the 
ground.  No  doubt  she  would  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces,  if  God  had  not  given 
His  angels  charge  concerning  her,  to  bear 
her  in  their  hands. —  Vita  Sanctorum, 
Jan.  6. 

Devils  assume  Divers  Forms. 

Oik.  lit  The  devil  assumes  tbe  form  of  a 
serpent,  or  entering  into  the  body  of  a  serpent 
employs  that  animal  as  his  agent  In  Rev. 
xiL  9  be  is  called  "  that  old  serpent,  the  devil, 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world." 

1  Par.  v.  8.  He  Is  likened  to  a  lien.  The 
apostle  says  of  this  wicked  spirit,  "  As  a  roaring 
lion  he  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour." 

Rev.  xil.  1.  He  is  represented  as  a  dragon. 
"There  was  war  In  heaven:  Michael  and  Mm 
angels  fought  against  the  dragon." 

Lb  a.  xxvil.  l.  He  is  called  leviathan.  "In 
that  day  the  Lord  shall  punish  leviathan,  that 
crooked  serpent." 

Luke  x.  18.  The  Lord  says,  "  I  beheld  Satan, 
as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven." 

He  bidet  himself  In  maniacs,  epileptics,  and  other 
diseased  folks.  Sometimes  assumes  tbe  semblance  of  en 
angel  of  light.  Sometimes  enters  into  the  bodies  of 
prophets  to  make  them  prophesy  falsely.  Whatever 
tempts  to  sin  Is  called  his  work,  whether  lying,  covetous* 
ness,  anger,  or  any  other  evil ;  nay,  more,  whatever  opposes 
or  prevents  religious  duties  Is  ascribed  to  diabolic  agency. 
Thus  we  read :  "  Quelquefols  fl  a  excite  des  tempetes,  et 
fait  paraltre  en  fair  des  noages  nolra  et  epais,  prets  4  se 
reeoudre  en  pluie  et  en  grele,  afln  que  le  monde  qui  etalt 
au  sermon,  en  plelne  caiupogne*  so  rettrit  promptement, 
et  allat  cberchcr  un  abrl  dans  lea  malsons.  II  a  piis  aussl 
la  figure  de  chevaux  fougueux  qui  scmblalent  veulr  fondre 
sur  raudltoire.  pour  en  troubler  raltentlon  etluterrorapre 
le  saint  an  milieu  de  son  dbcours." — Mgr.  Godrln  (eham* 
certain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Yin  4m  Saint*,  vol.  iv.  p.  SS4 

Thedevil,  disguised  as  an  anchorite,  tempts 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier  (a.d.  1357-1419). 
On  one  occasion  the  devil,  disguised  as 
an  anchorite,  accosted  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  am  an  old 
anchorite  living  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Thebald.  When  young  I  lived  a  merry 
life,  but  that  did  not  hinder  my  arriving 
at  great  purity  as  I  grew  older.  Let  me 
advise  you  not  to  enfeeble  vour  strength, 
which  will  be  required  for  preaching. 
Remember  that  discretion  is  the  mother 
of  all  virtues.  Take  an  old  man's  advice, 
and  remember  that  a  fire  which  burns  too 
fiercely  soon  burns  itself  out."  The 
temptation  was  doubtlessly  plausible,  but 
St  Vincent  saw  through  it,  and  said  to 
the  tempter,  "  Avaunt,  Satan !  I  wish  to 
give  my  youth,  as  well  as  my  old  age, 
to  God.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days 
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come  not.  nor  the  yean  draw  nigh  when 
thou  ahalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them."    And  so  the  tempter  left  him. 

Another  instance.  Not  long  afterwards, 
the  tempter  appeared  before  St.  Vincent 
tain.  This  time  he  had  taken  the  guise 
of  an  Ethiopian,  and  threatened  him  with 
war  to  the  death.  St  Vincent  merely 
replied,  "  Satan,  He  who  has  commenced 
a  good  work  in  me  will  give  me  courage 
to  proceed.  In  Him  is  my  trust." — L'abW 
A.  Beyle,  Life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
(1855). 

The  devil,  in  the  guise  of  a  blackbird, 
appears  to  St.  Benedict  (a.d.  480-f>43). 
When  St.  Benedict,  afterwards  abbot  of 
Mount  Caasino,  first  retired  to  the  cavern 
in  Subiaco,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Rome, 
Satan  resolved  to  stamp  out  at  once  one 
who  would  otherwise  prove  a  great  enemy 
to  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  transformed  himself 
into  a  blackbird,  and  began  to  flutter 
round  the  hermit ;  sometimes  approach- 
ing so  near,  that  Benedict  might  have 
caught  it  easily  if  he  had  put  out  his 
hand.  The  young  solitary,  however, 
being  suspicious,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  this  showed  him  that  his 
suspicion  was  well  founded,  for  the  bird 
instantly  disappeared. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  March  21. 

The  devil  assumes  the  guise  of  a  black 
horse  to  disturb  the  congregation  assembled 
to  hear  St,  Peter  of  Verona  preach  (a.d. 
1206-1252).  The  devil  was  very  angry 
because  such  vast  crowds  gathered  to- 
gether to  hear  St.  Peter  of  Verona  preach. 
One  day,  when  the  crowd  was  greater 
man  usual,  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a 
black  horse,  rushed  into  the  midst,  stamp- 
ing upon  many,  and  frightening  more. 
The  saint  simply  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  when  the  phantom  vanished,  and 
all  the  people  saw  it  permeate  the  air 
Eke  smoke. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists), April  29. 

A  dew,  which  assumes  the  part  of  a 
brawler,  cast  out  by  St,  Giles.  One  Sunday 
at  church,  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil 
made  such  a  brawling  noise  that  the 
Yoice  of  the  preacher  could  not  be  heard. 
St.  Giles  prayed,  and,  the  devil  going 
forth,  the  man  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
service  peaceable  and  devout. — Gilbertus 
(bishop  of  Carnotum),  Life  of  St,  Giles 
(abbot). 

The  devil,  in  the  guise  of  a  bull,  tries  to 
hUl  Catherine  of  Sweden  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury). St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  was  the 
daughter  of  prince  Ulpho,  and  was  sent 


in  early  childhood  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
nunnery  of  Risburgh.  One  night,  while 
the  abbess  was  at  matins,  the  devil, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  bull,  tossed  the 
child  out  of  its  cradle,  and  left  her  half 
dead  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  The 
abbess,  on  her  return,  picked  up  the  child, 
and  the  bull  said  to  her,  "  Oh  that  I  had 
accomplished  my  work,  which  I  assuredly 
should  have  done,  if  God  had  permitted 
me."— Ulpho  (a  Brigittine  friar),  Life  of 
St,  Catherine  of  Sweden  (written  tnirty 
years  after  her  death,  a.d.  1411). 

Dativus,  running  awau  from  the  abbey 
of  Lauconne,  is  accosted  oy  the  devil  in  the 
guise  of  a  demoniac  (a.d.  480).  Dativus, 
one  of  the  monks  of  Lauconne,  in  the 
Jura,  being  seduced  by  the  devil,  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  abbey  and  return  to 
the  world.  With  all  his  worldly  goods 
packed  in  a  bundle,  and  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  he  started  for  Tours.  He  came 
to  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin  with  the 
intention  of  offering  there  a  morning 
prayer,  but  was  accosted  at  the  door  by 
a  demoniac,  who  said  to  him,  "  Dativus  ? 
Why,  it  is  our  monk  of  the  Jura,  I  declare ! 
Good  day,  my  good  fellow ;  I  am  very 
glad  you  are  now  one  of  us."  Dativus 
trembled  to  find  himself  thus  recognized, 
and  thinking  himself  mocked  by  the 
demon,  sighed  bitterly ;  and,  after  having 
prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  hastened  back 
to  the  monastery,  imploring  to  be  admitted 
again.— St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Lives  of 
the  Fathers,  ch.  l. 

1  think  the  "dwfl-ln  tab  ftorjrlsrimptruwptraln. 
cation  of  tho  moakl  own  thoughts. 

Devils  in  the  guise  of  dogs  attack  St. 
Peter  the  apostle,  Samuel  Harsnet, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  says: 
"  Thymus  doth  tel  it  out  of  oneMartinus 
a  saint,  that  Simon  Magus  the  sorcerer 
sent  unto  Peter  the  apostle  certaine  devils 
in  the  likenes  of  dogges,  to  devoure  him. 
The  apostle  being  taken  on  a  suddaine, 
not  looking  for  such  currish  guests,  con- 
secrates for  the  nonce  some  morsels  of 
bread,  and  throwes  them  to  the  dogge- 
devils,  and  by  the  power  of  that  bread, 
they  were  all  put  to  flight."— Popish 
Impostures,  pp.  97,  98. 

I/ie  devilyin  the  form  of  a  dog,  visits  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka.  When  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka  was  preparing  himself  for  admis- 
sion into  the  society  of  Jesus,  he  was 
visited  with  a  dangerous  sickness  ;  at  the 
beginning  of  which  the  devil  appeared  to 
him  in  tne  guise  of  a  great  black  dog, 
horrible  and  fearful  to  behold.  The  foul 
fiend  took  the  sick  man  thrice  by  the 
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throat,  trying  to  throttle  him ;  bat  Stanis- 
laus, with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  not  only 
resisted  him  manfully,  bat  even  drove 
him  away,  and  he  never  again  disturbed 
this  faithful  soldier  of  Christ  Jesas. — Peter 
Ribadeneira,  The  Flower  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (2  vols.,  fol.). 

The  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  tries 
to  destroy  St.  Martiniaris  cell  (a.d.  830). 
St  Martinian,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
became  a  hermit,  and  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cesarea.  The  devil,  jealous  of  his 
virtue,  sought  to  frighten  him  with 
visions,  noises,  and  apparitions.  On  one 
occasion,  thiB  enemy  of  all  righteousness 
assumed  the  form  of  a  dragon,  and  began 
scratching  at  the  foundations  of  St. 
Martinian's  cell,  in  order  to  destroy  it 
and  the  hermit  within.  St.  Martinian  was 
at  his  orisons  at  the  time,  and  said  to  the 
dragon-formed  devil,  "Your  labour  is  in 
vain.  You  cannot  frighten  me  while  I 
have  Christ  at  my  side."  At  the  word 
Christ,  the  devil  fled  in  a  whirlwind, 
crying,  "  Wait  a  bit,  Martinian ;  I  will 
make  you  submit  yet,  and  drive  you 
from  this  cell."  Martinian  was  not  easily 
frightened,  and  remained  in  his  hermitage, 
doing  battle  with  the  devil,  for  five  and 
twenty  years. — Metaphrastes  (a  personal 
friend  of  St.  Martinian),  Lives  of  Saints. 
(Also  in  Joseph  Assemani.  Universal 
Calendar,  vol.  vi.  p.  145,  etc.) 
The  devil,  under  the  form  of  an  Ethio- 

fian?  asks  pardon  of  St.  John  of  Egypt. 
>evils  usea  to  torment  St.  John  of  E^ypt 
at  night,  and  appear  to  him  under  divers 
sensible  forms,  and  ask  pardon  for  dis- 
turbing him.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  saint  had  fasted  two  whole  days, 
the  devil,  disguised  as  an  Ethiopian  of 
hideous  look,  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  said  with  insulting  mockery,  "Pardon 
me,  I  pray,  for  having  troubled  you  to 
carry  me  through  this  long  fast/'  St. 
John  now  saw  that  his  fast  was  simply 
a  temptation. — Cassian,  Fathers  of  the 
Desert. 

True  or  not,  this  certain]?  Is  a  very  sensible  story-  It 
Is  to  be  feared  that  many  a  Cast  has  more  of  vanity  than 
holiness  to  Its  support 

The  devil,  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman, 
visits  St.  Andrew  Corsini  (1802-1873). 
When  St.  Andrew  Corsini  entered  the 
order  of  Carmelites,  in  Tuscany,  he  was 
made  porter,  or  doorkeeper.  One  day, 
at  dinner-time,  a  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  outer  gate,  and  Andrew,  open- 
ing the  little  wicket,  saw  a  well-dressed 
gentleman  with  several  attendants,  who 
exclaimed  imperiously,  "  Open  the  gate, 


caitiff,  and  that  immediately.  Your 
father  sent  me  to  you  with  a  message, 
and  1  have  no  time  to  waste  on  beggars." 
Says  Andrew,  "I  open  to  no  strangers 
without  permission.  You  say  you  come 
from  my  father,  but  I  never  set  eyes  on 
you  before."  *'  Don't  stand  prating  there, 
but  open  the  gate ;  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  communicate,  which  the  prior 
must  not  hear."  Andrew,  on  hearing  this, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
tempter  disappeared  like  a  flash,  leaving 
behind  a  filthy  smell  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone. Andrew  thanked  God,  who  had 
given  him  grace  to  resist  the  wiles  of  the 
devil,  and  felt  the  truth  of  that  divine 
injunction,  "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  thee." — Surius,  Lives  of  tlie 
Saints  (6  vols.,  fol.),  1570. 

Devils  assume  the  form  of  jonchets  to 
frighten  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  in 
childhood  (fourteenth  century).  When 
Catherine,  daughter  of  prince  Ulpho 
of  Sweden,  was  seven  years  old,  she 
had  a  game  of  jonchets  (or  knuckle- 
bones) with  other  girls  of  the  same  age. 
The  children  went  on  playing,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  religious  duties  ;  but  the 
Spouse  of  the  Church,  who  intended  to 
make  Catherine  a  saint,  left  not  this 
dereliction  of  duty  without  due  correc- 
tion. At  night,  certain  devils,  in  the 
form  of  jonchets,  appear  to  the  child,  and 
whip  her  so  severely,  to  wean  her  from 
her  childish  sports,  that  she  never  after- 
wards would  play  jonchets  with  her 
companions. — Ulpho  (a  Brigittine  monk), 
Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  (a.d. 
1411). 

This  seems  a  most  marreUoos  story.  Why  should  these 
devils  wish  to  wean  tha  child  from  her  sports,  and  whip 
her  so  severely  for  not  being  a  better  Christian  t  One 
would  think  they  would  hare  encouraged  her  to  live  more 
and  mora  to  tha  world  and  Its  vanities,  and  not  have 
driven  her  to  deny  herself  these  pleasures.  Devils,  "  in 
the  form  of  Jonchets, w  look  like  a  childish  dream,  and  the 
"whipping*  seems  like  tha  reproof  of  conscience  fur 
having  neglected  duty  for  play. 

Devils,  in  the  guise  of  rooks  or  crows, 
annoy  St.  Agnes  of  Mount  Pulciano  (a.d. 
1274-1817).  One  day,  in  her  ninth  year, 
St.  Agnes  proposed  to  her  companions  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Pulciano.  The 
proposal  was  joyfully  accepted;  but  as 
the  party  approached  the  ramparts  of  the 
city,  a  number  of  rooks  attacked  St. 
Agnes  furiously  with  their  beaks,  claws, 
and  wings.   The  young  girl,  with  great 

Sresence  of  mind,  invoked  the  name  of 
esus,  and  the  whole  flock  flew  away. 
The  biographer  says,  "No  doubt  these 
rooks  were  an  army  of  demons,  lodging 
in  the  contiguous  house,  which  was  a 
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public  brothel ;  and  the  presence  of  this 
'  angelic  child '  troubled  the  evil  spirits." 
—Raymond  of  Capua.  Life  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  devil,  in  the  form  of  two  worms, 
comes  out  of  the  ears  of  Jean  de  la  Roque 
(fifteenth  century).  Jean  de  la  Roque 
was  a  nobleman  and  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Corigliano,  who  led  a  most  scandalous 
life.  He  was  on  his  road  to  Spezzia  to 
meet  a  harlot,  when  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
was  told  about  it  by  revelation.  The 
saint  instantly  sent  a  porter  to  lay  hold 
of  the  young  man,  bring  him  to  the  con- 
vent, and  lock  him  up.  This  was  done, 
and  Roque  was  furious,  vowing  ven- 
geance, and  making  all  the  noise  he 
could.  When  he  was  tired  of  beating 
the  door  and  calling  out,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  floor,  utterly  exhausted,  and 
fell  asleep.  Then  St.  Francis  quietly 
entered  the  chamber,  and  waking  the 
young  man,  said  to  him  very  coldly. 
"  How  now,  friend ;  what  thinkest  thou  r 
Pull  from  your  ear  that  which  torments 
you  so."  The  young  man,  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  put  his 
hand  to  his  right  ear,  and  drew  from  it  a 
hideous  hairy  worm  of  monstrous  size. 
Then  putting  his  hand  to  his  left  ear,  he 
drew  from  it  another  worm  of  the  same 
sort.  The  devil  being  thus  taken  from 
him,  the  young  man  returned  to  himself. 
All  his  base  lust  was  gone,  and  throwing 
himself  at  the  saint's  feet,  he  prayed  that 
he  might  be  admitted  as  a  disciple.  He 
remained  in  the  monastery  till  1520,  when 
he  died.  This  was  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  Francis  himself. — Acts  of 
his  Canonization  (compiled  by  Father 

devil,  in  the  form  of  a  monk,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  young  woman,  tempts  St. 
Ambrose  of  Siena  (a.d.  1220-1286). 
"  Une  f  ois  qu'il  n'avait  pas  voulu  se  trou- 
ver  a  des  noces  oh  on  l'avait  invite',  ce 
monstre  infernal,  l'ennemi  de  notre  salut 
lni  apparut  en  form  de  religieux,  et,  sous 
pretexte  de  l'entretenir  de  quelque  dis- 
cours  spirituel,  il  lui  releva  jusqu'au  ciel 
Fetat  du  mariage,  afin  de  lui  donner 
envie  de  s'y  engager.  Une  autre  f ois,  il 
se  fit  voir  au  milieu  d'un  bois,  sous  la 
figure  d'une  jeune  fille  d'une  beaute* 
ravissante,  qui  implorait  son  assistance ; 
mais  le  saint  jeune  homme,  decouvrant 
le  piege  cache'  sous  ces  artifices,  se  munit 
Tune  et  l'autre  f  ois  du  signe  de  la  croix, 
et  anssitdt  ces  spectres  et  ces  fantdmes 
disparurent." — Le  R.  P.  Jean  Baptiste 
Feuillet,  Anne's  I>ominicaine,  vol.  iii. 
March  26. 


This  extract  throws  •  flood  of  Ugbt  upon  Um  8aianIo 
Upends  of  the  early  and  middle  aces.  Brer?  thought  and 
wish  of  evil,  every  one  who  tempts  to  evil,  everything 
that  allures  (the  lust  of  the  eves,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  pride  of  life),  being  considered  "a  phase  of  Satan." 
helps  to  unravel  many  a  tale  which  otherwise  seems 
astounding.  The  words  spoken  by  any  tempter  are  to  be 
accounted  the  words  of  the  devQ,  and  hence  the  exclama- 
tions of  idolatrous  priests  are  called  thone  of  the  devil. 
Some  might  call  this  personification  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  to  [Roman]  Catholics  It  is  a  veritable  reality,  and  an 
Important  element  in  their  hagiography. 

The  devil  assails  St.  Pascal  Baylon  under 
divers  forms  (a.d.  1540-1592).  The 
celestial  favours  shown  to  St.  Pascal 
made  the  devils  mad  with  rage,  and  they 
beset  him  in  divers  ways.  Sometimes 
they  rushed  upon  him  in  the  form  of  lions 
and  tigers,  seeking  to  devour  him  ;  some- 
times they  tried  to  scare  him  by  assum- 
ing horrible  shapes ;  sometimes  they  beat 
him  till  all  his  body  was  black  and  blue, 
and  his  shrieks  were  heard  through  the 
whole  house;  but  the  saint,  well  accus- 
tomed to  these  attacks,  was  never 
alarmed.  Then,  changing  their  tactics, 
the  devils  suggested  to  him  sentiments  of 
vanity,  or  appeared  under  the  guise  of 
celestial  visitants  or  guardian  angels, 
sometimes  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
sometimes  even  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
order  to  stir  up  his  vanity,  in  making 
him  believe  he  was  a  great  saint,  honoured 
by  the  visit  of  angels.  When  Pascal 
discovered  this  artifice,  the  devils  tried 
another  tack,  and  offered  to  impress  upon 
his  body  the  marks  of  the  divine  wounds, 
and  made  crosses  of  blood  all  over  his 
body ;  but  Pascal,  discovering  this  ruse 
also,  said  to  the  foul  fiend,  "  You  raven- 
ing wolf,  how  dare  you  take  on  yourself 
the  clothing  of  a  lamb  ?  Off  with  you  I " 
And  the  fiend,  terrified  at  these  words, 
fled. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol. 
iv.  May  17. 

A  devil,  which  assumes  the  character  of  a 
ravenotts  young  man,  is  cast  out  by  St. 
Macarius  (a.d.  804-394).  One  day  an 
Egyptian  woman  brought  to  St.  Macarius 
her  son,  and  told  him  the  young  fellow 
was  possessed  of  a  ravenous  devil.  "  He 
eats,"  she  said,  "every  day  a  sack  of 
corn  made  into  bread,*  and  drinks 
proportionately !  When  I  have  no  more 
food,"  she  continued,  "he  seizes  any- 
thing he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  devours 
it.  What,  however,  is  very  strange, 
whatever  he  eats  se  resout  en  fum&, 
qu'on  voit  sortir  de  son  estomac."  The 
mother,  in  great  distress,  prayed  Macarius 
to  do  something  for  her.  The  saint 
asked  what  quantity  of  food  would  she 
consider  reasonable.  The  woman  replied, 

•  A  mck  of  flour  -  »0  Ibs..'wm  make  300  lbs.  of  bread ; 
that  is,  ninety  quartern  or  ISO  two-pound  loaves. 
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"Ten  pounds  a  day."  "That  is  too 
much,"  rejoined  Macarius ;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  young  man,  he  commanded 
him  to  fast  for  seven  days,  and  ever  after 
to  limit  himself  to  two  pounds  *  a  day, 
which  he  was  not  to  take  from  his 
mother,  but  to  earn  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes 
(1880),  vol.  i.  Jan.  2.  (This  tale  is  told 
by  Palladus  as  a  fact.) 

The  devil  assumes  the  form  and  takes  the 
place  of  St.  Leufredus.  The  monks  of  La 
Croix  were  extremely  fervent,  and  most 
of  them  rose  before  matins,  and  passed 
an  hour  or  more  in  private  meditation. 
Generally  St.  Leufredus  was  the  first  at 
church,  but  one  day  affairs  of  the  monas- 
tery detained  him,  and  the  devil  took  his 
place.  As  the  fiend  had  assumed  the 
dress  and  form  of  Leufredus,  the  monks 
saluted  him.  The  devil  took  the  abbot's 
chair  with  great  mock  modesty,  and 
seemed  very  devout.  All  went  smoothly 
till  one  of  the  brothers,  who  had  just  left 
the  saint  in  his  room,  was  amazed  to  see 
his  double  in  a  chair  at  the  altar.  At  this 
moment  God  told  St.  Leufredus  what  had 
happened,  and  he  went  with  all  haste  to 
the  church;  but  before  he  entered  he 
marked  the  doors  and  windows  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  When  he  entered,  the 
devil  was  furious  with  rage,  and,  being 
unable  to  make  his  escape  either  by  the 
doors  or  windows,  ran  up  the  bell-ropes, 
and  escaped  through  the  belfry. — Mgr. 
Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.), 
Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880). 

Devils  cast  out. 

1  Sam.  xvi.  23.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
David  took  a  barp,  and  played  with  hit  band  : 
so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him. 

Matt.  viil.  16.  When  even  was  come,  they 
brought  unto  Jesus  many  that  were  possessed 
with  devils :  and  He  cast  out  the  spirits  with 
His  word. 

Matt.  viii.  28.  When  Jesus  was  come  into 
the  country  of  the  Gergesenea,  there  met  Him 
two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out  of  the 
tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  could 
pass  that  way.  [Jesus  delivered  the  man,  but 
allowed  the  devils  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine.] 

Mark  says  of  this  man  that  he  had  often  been 
bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  but  the  chains 
were  plucked  asunder,  and  the  fetters  broken  in 
pieces  by  him  (ver.  4). 

Matt.  xvii.  14-18.  There  came  to  Jesus  a 
certain  man.  kneeling  down  to  Him,  and  saying, 
Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son :  for  he  is  lunatick, 
and  sore  vexed :  for  ofttimea  he  falleth  into  the 

*  Tba  allowance  of  a  British  soldier  la  one  pound  of 
>re*d  and  three  quarter*  of  a  pound  of  fresh  meat. 


fire,  and  oft  into  the  water.  Then  Jesus  re- 
buked the  devil ;  and  he  departed  out  of  him : 
and  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour. 

A  child  employed  by  a  priest  to  exorcise 
a  devil  (1600).  "  Tou  most  be  enformed 
of  a  farre  greater  f oyle  sustained  by  the 
devil  at  the  hands  of  a  young  child,  by 
the  vertue  of  a  holy  candel  holden  in  his 
hand.  Heare  the  miraclists  report  in  his 
owne  gracious  idiome :  *  Sara  [Williams] 
being  set  on  a  chaire,  shee  raged  more 
then  ere  shee  did  before,  especially 
at  the  presence  of  an  infant  holding  a 
holy  can  dell,  crying  oft  with  terrible 
voyce  and  countenance,  /  will  eate  thee. 
But  the  childe  nothing  abashed  thereat, 
was  brought  to  hold  the  candell  to  her 
nose,  in  order  to  put  the  devil  to  silence.1  M 
To  this  Harsnet  remarks,  "  O  catholicam 
fidem!  O  fidem  catholicam!  that  nasi 
such  a  check  and  sovereignty  over  all  the 
powers  of  hel,  as  that  toy  priests  leade 
about  devils  after  them,  as  men  doe 
beares,  and  enduest  thy  young  infants 
with  such  heroic  magnanimitie^  as  that 
they  dare  play  the  devil,  and  cne  aloud, 
'  Jack  devifi !  Ho  devill !  Blow  out  the 
candell,  devill!1  and  the  devill  stand* 
like  a  mute  on  a  blacke  sanctus,  not 
daring  to  speake  a  word." — Samuel 
Harsnet  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York), 
Popish  Impostures  (1604),  p.  107. 

A  devil,  through  fear  of  the  priest  Dib- 
dale, sneaks  out  of  Tray  fords  ear.  Samuel 
Harsnet,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York, 
says  of  Hilcho,  the  devil  which  possessed 
William  Travford,  the  manservant  of 
Edmund  Peckham,  that  when  Dibdale 
the  priest  drew  near,  "finding  bis  corner 
too  hot  he  [the  devil]  would  fain  have 
come  out  at  Trayford's  mourn;  but 
peeping  out,  and  finding  the  priest's 
mouth  somewhat  too  near,  he  suddenly 
drew  back  again,  and  was  fain  to  slip 
out  closely  at  his  right  ear."  Dibdale 
the  priest  did  not  know  this  ;  but  Sara,  a 
maidservant  in  the  same  house,  saw  the 
attempt  of  the  devil  to  come  forth ;  saw 
his  ubandie  backe  againe;"  saw  his 
going  out  at  the  man's  ear,  in  the  shape 
of  a  mouse ;  and  discovered  that  the  true 
cause  why  the  fiend  did  not  make  his 
exit  through  the  man's  mouth  was  on 
account  of  the  nearness  of  the  priest's 
mouth  to  that  of  the  possessed. — A 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures*  pp.  67. 
68  (1604). 


It  witt  supposed  that  priests  . 
whole  bodies  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  and  as  their  bodies 
wars  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  breath 
was  imbued  with  the  Dirine  Spirit  within  them. 
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St.  Euphrasia  casts  out  a  devil  from  a 
n*m  in  the  same  convent  (a.d.  412).  The 
abbess  of  a  convent  in  the  Thebafd, 
having  remarked  the  great  power  which 
St.  Euphrasia  had  over  devils,  com- 
manded her  to  pray  for  one  of  the  sisters 
who  was  possessed.  Euphrasia,  of 
course,  obeyed,  and  said  to  the  demoniac, 
14  May  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  who 
made  you  heal  you.**  At  the  word  the 
impure  spirit  came  out  of  the  sister, 
making  terrific  bellowings,  and  foaming 
horribly  at  her  mouth. — Sarins,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  vol.  ii. 

St.  Gaily  a  native  of  Ireland,  casts  out 
the  devils  of  Bregentz  (a.d.  646).  While 
St.  Gall  was  at  Bregentz,  he  heard  the 
mountain  demon  cry  out  to  the  demon  of 
the  lake,  "Come  to  my  rescue,  that  we 
may  chase  this  stranger  hence:  for  he 
has  broken  my  idols,  driven  me  from  my 
temple,  and  is  weaning  the  people  from  my 
service.'*  The  demon  of  Lake  Constance 
made  answer,  "  I  suffer  the  same  as  you, 
dear  mountain  spirit;  for  this  stranger 
has  devastated  my  dominions  also,  and  I 
can  do  nothing  against  him,  for  he  has 
always  the  name  divine  in  his  mouth, 
and  laughs  at  my  snares.*'  St.  Gall 
cried  aloud,  "In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  adjure  you  to  quit  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  do  no  harm  to  any  one.*' 
Then  was  heard  on  the  mountains  a  great 
roaring  and  groaning ;  it  was  the  expres- 
sion of  rage  made  by  the  demons  on  being 
evicted.  When  St.  Gall  heard  it,  he 
thanked  God  and  took  courage. — Vie  des 
Saints  de  Franche-Comte',  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  St.  Xavier's  college  at  Besan<;on. 

St.  Gal  la  casts  out  the  devil  from  a  man 
who  had  insulted  her.  The  devil  entered 
into  a  man  who  insulted  St.  Galla  while 
visiting  the  sick  and  needy.  On  her  way 
home  she  observed  the  insolent  writhing 
in  convulsions ;  and,  stopping  before  him, 
she  said,  "  O  God,  have  mercy  on  him, 
for  he  is  made  in  Thy  likeness.  0  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  him,  for  he  knew  not  what 
he  said.  0  Jesus,  Saviour  of  sinners, 
have  mercy  on  him,  for  Thou  didst  die 
for  him."  Then  made  she  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Thou  unclean  spirit,  I  command  thee, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter 
no  more  in."  On  hearing  these  words 
the  demoniac  wallowed  in  the  dust,  the 
devil  came  out  of  him,  and  left  the  man 
peaceful  and  in  his  right  mind. — Les 
Teats  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

8t.  Gregory  the  Great  evicts  a  devil  from 


his  horse  (a.d.  540-604).  St.  Gregory 
excommunicated  a  Roman  knight  for 
adultery,  and  the  knight  in  revenge 
applied  to  magicians  to  encompass  the 
pontiff  with  enchantment.  Hearing  that 
St.  Gregory  was  about  to  take  a  journey, 
these  magicians  sent  an  evil  spirit  into 
his  horse,  commanding  the  demon  to 
throw  the  pontiff,  and  then  trample  him 
to  death.  When  the  pontiff  mounted, 
his  horse  reared  and  started,  and  behaved 
in  such  an  unusual  manner,  that  St. 
Gregory  discovered  it  was  possessed.  So, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  drove 
the  devil  out  of  the  horse.  The  magicians 
being  struck  blind,  repented,  abandoned 
their  magic,  and  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  St.  Gregory  baptized  them, 
but  declined  to  restore  their  sight,  lest 
they  should  return  to  their  diabolical 
arts  and  lose  their  souls. — John  the 
deacon,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(twelfth  century).  Written  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  pope  John  VIH. 

St.  Laumer  evicts  a  devil  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross  (sixth  century),  St.  Laumer, 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  with  holy 
oil,  delivered  a  man  possessed  with  a 
devil,  so  furious  that  it  was  necessary  to 
constrain  him  with  chains. — Les  Petite 
BoUandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

St.  Marcel  Unus  casts  out  a  devil  from  a 
man  who  struck  him  with  a  whip  (a.d. 
874).  The  emperor  Constantius  was  an 
Arian,  and  hearing  that  Marcellinus, 
bishop  of  Embrun,  had  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  Arius  in  several  councils, 
sent  to  arrest  him.  The  myrmidons  of 
the  law  came  upon  him  unawares ;  and 
one  of  them,  lifting  his  hand  to  strike 
the  bishop  about  the  face  with  a  whip, 
found  his  arm  paralyzed ;  and  he  rolled 
on  the  grouna,  gnashing  his  teeth. 
Marcellinus  went  up  to  the  man,  and  the 
devil  in  him  cried  out,  "Marcellinus,  is 
it  not  enough  that  you  have  driven  us 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  you  must 
come  to  Gaul  also  to  trouble  us?" 
"  Silence  I "  cried  the  saint ;  "  and  come 
out  of  him,  thou  foul  and  unclean  spirit." 
The  demon  durst  not  disobey,  and  the 
man,  being  restored  to  his  right  mind, 
lamented  his  crime,  craved  to  be  baptized, 
and  bowed  his  heart  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ.— Mgr.  Depery,  Hagiographie  de 
Qan. 

Marwood  exorcised  by  the  touch  of 
Campion's  halter  (a.d.  1602).  Campion, 
a  Jesuit,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for 
treason ;  but  as  queen  Elizabeth  was 
a  Protestant,  his  death  was  called  a 
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martyrdom  by  those  of  his  own  order. 
It  so  happened  that  one  Marwood  was 
pronounced  by  Father  Edmunds  to  be 
possessed,  and  after  sundry  attempts  had 
been  made  to  exorcise  him,  one  of  the 
standers-by  touched  his  mouth  with  the 
halter.  Says  Harsnet,  the  devil  "teares 
it  with  his  mouth,  bites  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  spits  upon  it  amaine."  Says  Ed- 
mundsj  "Thou  wicked  fiend,  tell  true, 
what  is  the  cause  thou  art  so  cruelly 
tormented  with  this  rope,  who  doost  not 
care  for  the  potentest  fringes  that  are  in 
the  world  V*  The  devil  in  Marwood 
made  answer,  11  Jerusalem  knowes  whose 
halter  it  is.  Tiburne  (the  place  where 
Father  Campion  receaved  his  crowne  of 
martyrdome)  is  wel  acquainted  with  it." 
On  this  Edmunds  calls  aloud  to  the 
standers-by,  "Beare  witnes,  my  maisters, 
of  Father  Campions  most  glorious 
martyrdome,  whose  smallest  cord  hath 
cast  the  devil  into  such  an  heate."  To 
this  Harsnet  subjoins,  "  See  heere  three 
most  grave  and  authentike  witnesses  of  a 
Romish  saint,  viz.  Jerusalem,  Tyburne, 
and  the  devil."— Popish  Impostures,  pp. 
84,  85. 

St.  Paul  the  Simple  exorcises  a  demoniac 
(fourth  century).  One  day  a  young  man 
possessed  of  a  devil  very  fierce  and 
obstinate  was  brought  to  St.  Paul  the 
Simple.  The  young  man  uttered  most 
homble  blasphemies,  and  tore  every  one 
who  approached  him.  The  saint  prayed 
lon/j  and  fervently,  but  in  vain.  Then 
calling  to  mind  the  words  or  Christ, 
11  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting,"  he  vowed  to 
touch  no  food  and  dnnk  no  water  till 
the  man  was  made  whole.  "  Et  aussitot, 
comme  si  Dieu  eut  craint  de  dlplaire  a 
une  personne  qui  l'aimait  avec  tendresse, 
et  qui  lui  e*tait  si  chere,  le  posslde*  fut 
delivre1." — Roman  martyrologv  (March 
7).  See  also  Vies  des  Peres  des  Deserts 
d  Orient. 

St.  Sulpice  the  Pious  evicts  the  devil 
from  the  Gour  de  VTkvre  (seventh 
century).  Near  Vierzon  is  a  river,  called 
Yevre,  at  one  time  noted  for  a  very 
dangerous  gulf.  In  heathen  times  it  was 
held  sacred ;  but  at  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  the  "  devil  made  his  abode 
there,  and  watched  day  and  night  to 
spite  the  obnoxious  race  of  Christians, 
and  drag  all  he  could  into  the  abyss." 
St.  Sulpice  went  in  grand  pomp  to  the 
borders  of  the  river,  threw  into  the  gulf 
a  little  holy  oil  and  chrism,  and  ever 
after  the  gulf  has  been  perfectly  safe, 


insomuch  that  fishers  are  wont  to  fish 
there. 

We  are  told  many  wonderful  tales  of 
this  "  Gour  de  l'Yevre."  One  is  that  it 
has  no  bottom ;  another,  that  it  boils 
and  bubbles  on  all  the  fetes  of  the 
Virgin.;  another,  that  the  fish  always 
swim  about  in  it  so  as  to  describe  a 
cross.  We  are  further  told  that  the 
sound  of  church-bells  may  be  distinctly 
heard  in  the  water ;  and  that  one  day  a 
diver,  named  Perlas,  saw  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  a  beautiful  church  full  of  the 
most  costly  articles  ;  that  he  heard  there 
the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  and  saw  the 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin.  —  Raynal, 
Histoire  du  Bcrri,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

"  Hoe  quoque  pnetereundura  nan  est,  quod  VirtstonemI 
In  tarritorio  gurgltum  qmm  olim  Mganl  liutrakm 
haboennt,  quemqoe  ob  hoc  In  chriitUnorura  invidiam 
ita  peadmo*  oMdebat  damon,  ut  tiquta  eo  tranaiaet, 
■u (foes turn  pntdpitaxet  ac  porderet.  Injecto  vir  Dal 
chrtanate,  quod  modlca  diluent  aqua,  Snael  prophet* 
iuru  benodktione,  roeabilem  em  reddldltetque  plscaW- 
\em."—No9.  BibL,  U.  «L 

St.  Victor  de  Plancy  exorcises  a  thief 
(sixth  century).  One  day  St.  Victor  the 
hermit  of  Saturniac,  in  the  diocese  of 
Troyes,  sent  some  labourers  to  sow 
wheat,  when  one  of  them  purloined  two 
bushels  of  the  seed.  Instantly  he  was 
possessed  by  a  devil,  who  made  smoke 
and  fire  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the 
thief.  St.  Victor  took  pity  on  the  man, 
and  making  on  him  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  devil  left  him.  The  man,  fully  aware 
that  the  calamity  had  fallen  on  him 
because  of  the  theft,  confessed  his  sin 
with  many  tears,  and  made  restitution. — 
St.  Bernard,  Sermon  on  the  Fete-day  of 
St.  Victor  (Feb.  26). 

St.  Zeno  exorcises  the  daughter  of  Vie 
emperor  Oallienus  (third  century).  The 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Gallienus  was 
most  grievously  tormented  by  the  devil ; 
and  one  day,  when  she  was  well-nigh 
suffocated,  she  cried  aloud,  "  I  can 
never  be  relieved  of  this  torture  but  by 
Zeno."  The  devil  added,  "And  I  will 
never  quit  my  abode  here  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  Zeno."  The  emperor, 
touched  by  the  sufferings  of  his  daughter, 
sent  for  the  saint,  and  immediately  he 
entered  the  chamber,  the  devil  cried  out, 
"  Zeno,  yon  are  come  to  drive  me  out, 
for  here  I  cannot  abide  in  the  presence 
of  thy  holiness."  11  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  saint  "I 
command  thee  to  quit  the  body  of  this 
young  maiden."  The  devil  came  out, 
but  said  as  he  left  the  chamber,  11  Good- 
bye, Zeno;  I  am  off  to  Verona,  and 
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there  you  will  find  me  on  your  return." 
The  emperor,  in  gratitude,  took  the 
royal  crown  from  his  head,  and  put  it  on 
Zeno's,  saying,  "This  crown  cannot  be 
set  on  a  worthier  brow."  Zeno  sold  the 
crown,  that  he  might  distribute  the 
money  to  the  poor,  and  Gallienns  ceased 
to  persecute  the  Church  of  Christ. — Peter 
and  Jerome  Ballerini,  Life  of  St.  Zeno, 
Bishop  of  Verona  (compiled  from  his  own 
writings  and  other  monuments). 

Exorcism  by  burning  a  picture  of  the 
devil.  The  fifth  canon  given  by  Mengus 
in  his  Fustus  is  by  drawing  a  picture  of 
the  devil  and  burning  it.  **Exorcista 
projiciat  imaginem  pictam  in  ignem." 
This  was  tried  on  Sara  Williams,  and 
is  thus  reported  by  Harsnet:  "The 
priest  having  placed  Sara  in  a  chayre, 
be  comaundeth  the  devill  to  tell  his 
name.  The  devill  answered  Bon j  our,  and 
began  to  make  a  shew  of  speaking 
French.  The  exorcist  then  reviling  the 
devill,  and  calling  him  asne  (in  French), 
the  devill  exclaimed,  'I  am  no  asse,  and 
I  will  not  be  mocked.'  Now,  when  Maho 
[the  devil]  trifled,  and  mocked  the 
priest,  and  would  by  no  dint  of  adjuration 
be  brought  to  tel  his  name,  the  exorcist 
caused  to  be  drawne  uppon  a  peece  of 
paper  the  picture  of  Vice  in  a  play,  and 
the  same  he  caused  to  be  burned  with 
halowed  brimstone.  Whereat,  the  devill 
cryed  out,  as  beeing  grievously  tor- 
mented."— S.  Harsnet  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York),  Popish  Impostures  (1G04), 
p.  113. 

Exorcism  by  nicknaming  and  black- 
guarding the  devil  (1600).  Mengus  wrote 
a  book  called  A  Club  for  Exorcising 
Demoniacs.  The  way  of  blackguarding 
the  devil  is  his  fourth  canon,  and  runs 
thus :  "  If  after  masse  has  been  celebrated, 
and  the  possessed  has  been  signed  with 
the  five  crosses,  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  there  have  been  invocated  over 
her  the  name  of  the  Father,  sonne,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  the  devill  still  shews  him- 
selfe  refractarie,  and  will  neither  depart, 
nor  tel  his  name, — then  you  must  come 
upon  him  with  as  many  nicknames  as 
you  can  possiblie  devise,  and  thou  shalt 
say :  '  Heare  thou  sencelesse,  false,  and 
lewd  spirit,  maister  of  devils,  miserable 
creature,  tempter  of  men,  deceaver  of 
bad  angels,  defrauder  of  souls,  captaine 
of  heretiques,  father  of  lyes,  bestial 
ninnie,  drunkard,  infemall  theefe,  wicked 
serpent,  ravening  wolfe,  leane  hunger- 
bitten  sow,  seely  beast,  truculent  beast, 
cruell  beast,  bloody  beast,  beast  of  all 


beasts  the  most  bestiall,  Acherontall 
spirit,  smoakie  spirit,  Tartareous  spirit, 
and  so  on,  I  command  thee  to  tel  me 
thy  name,  and  to  depart  hence  into 
thyne  owne  place.' " — S.  Harsnet  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  York),  Popish  Im- 
postures (1604),  pp.  112, 113. 

Mengus's  Jtufus,  or  Deril-mastix,  la  In  Latin,  and  that 
the  reader  may  know  the  fidelity  of  Haranet's  translation, 
the  original  Latin  Is  her*  subscribed :  "  Audi  igitur  liwn- 
sate,  raise,  reprobe:  damonum  maguster,  miwrrima 
creatura.  tentator  bomlnum,  deceptor  mnlortim  angelorum, 
fallax  antmaru.  dux  bjereUcoru,  pater  mendadj.  fa  toe, 
beatlalls,  tnsiptens.  ebrlose.  pnedo  infemall*,  serpens 
Inlquisslnie,  lupe  rapasaime,  sua  macro,  fnmelica,  Iramtm- 
dlsslma,  bestia  scahiosa.  bestia  truculentlssima,  bettla 
eradetts,  bestia  cruenta,  bestia  omnia  best  i aril  bestial  is- 
thna,  splritus  Acheron  tine,  spirt  tus  ftiUginose,  splritus 
Tartarae  .  . 

Devils  recognizing  Persons. 

Mark  1. 23—26.  There  was  In  the  synagogue 
a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit ;  and  he  cried  out, 
saying,  Let  us  alone ;  what  have  we  to  do  with 
Thee,  Thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  art  Thou  come 
to  destroy  us  ?  I  know  Thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  One  of  God  And  Jesus  rebuked  him, 
saying.  Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him. 
And  when  the  uncleansplrit  had  torn  him,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  came  out  of  him. 

A  devil  yells  out,  "  That  which  Ambrose 
preaches  is  the  truth."  A  man  possessed 
of  a  devil  was  a  great  calumniator  of  St. 
Ambrose,  but  God  caused  him  to  retract 
his  calumnies,  and  the  man  yelled  out 
amidst  a  crowd  of  people,  "That  which 
Ambrose  preaches  is  the  truth,  but  that 
which  Anus  preaches  is  false."  Some 
Arians,  hearing  these  words,  threw  the 
man  into  a  pond,  and  he  was  drowned. 
(See  St.  Julian  restores  Jovian  to 
Life,  p.  83 ;  Vincent  Ferrier  restores 
a  Jew  to  Life,  p.  86.)— Paulinus,  deacon 
and  biographer  of  St.  Ambrose. 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  "derfl  Is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
lies  "  (John  rill.  44),  his  testimony  against  Arianlsm  is  not 

worth  much. 

St.  HUarion  recognized  by  an  evil  spirit. 
When  St.  Hilarion  passed  from  Af nca  to 
Cycile,  there  met  him  in  the  mountain  a 
man  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  who 
cried  out,  "Let  us  alone,  Hilarion;  art 
thou  come  hither  to  torment  us?  We 
know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  servant  of 
God  in  Cycile."  Thus  was  made  known 
the  presence  of  this  holy  saint;  and 
diseased  persons  from  every  part  came  to 
him  to  be  healed  of  their  infirmities.  St. 
Hilarion,  seeing  he  could  not  remain  in 
that  place  unknown,  went  to  Dalmatia. — 
St.  Jerome  (a.d.  390),  Vita  St.  HUarionis 
Eremita. 

Devils  recognize  St.  Marculphus  tn  the 
court  of  king  Childebert  (a.d.  558).  While 
St.  Marculphus  was  living  in  his  solitude, 
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God  sent  an  angel  to  bid  him  go  to  Childe- 
bert  I.,  king  of  France,  and  demand  of 
him.  a  place  named  Nanteuil  for  a 
monastery.  Marculphus  went  forthwith 
to  Paris,  and  reached  the  city  while  the 
king  and  queen  were  attending  mass. 
He  entered  the  chapel,  and  retired  out  of 
ei^ht,  but  some  demoniacs,  being  present, 
cried  with  affright,  "Marculphus,  thou 
servant  of  the  living  God,  have  pity  on 
us,  for  thy  presence  is  torture  to  us." 
These  screams  amazed  the  king  and  his 
court,  and  Childebert  sent  to  find  out  to 
whom  the  devils  referred.  Marculphus 
being  thus  discovered,  and  brought  before 
the  king,  told  him  the  object  of  his 
coming,  and  who  had  sent  him.  Chil- 
debert readily  gave  what  was  required, 
and  promised  to  assist  in  building  the 
monastery;  but  requested  Marculphus 
to  exorcise  the  demoniacs.  Making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  saint  commanded 
the  evil  spirits  to  come  out.  This  they 
did,  but  left  the  men  half-dead.  How- 
ever, in  a  few  minutes  they  came  to 
themselves,  and  arose  in  perfect  health. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Papebroch  the  Bol- 
landist),  May  1. 

Devils  tell  Half-truths. 

Matt.  lv.  6.  When  the  devil  quoted  Psalm 
xci.  11, 12,  to  Jesus  In  the  temptation,  be  omitted 
half  verse  11.  The  whole  Terse  runs  thus : 
"He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  way*." 

The  devil  tells  St.  Antony  truths  which 
are  half  falsehoods  (fourth  century).  St. 
Antony  said  one  day  to  his  disciples, 
"  I  heard  latelv  a  great  knocking  at  my 
cell  door,  and  going  to  see  who  was 
there,  found  a  man  so  prodigiously 
tall  that  his  head  reached  the  skies.  1 
demanded  who  he  was ;  and  he  made 
answer,  4 1  am  Satan,  and  am  come  to 
ask  yon  why  all  Christians  speak  so  ill 
of  me.'  I  replied,  *With  good  reason, 
Satan,  because  it  is  by  you  they  are 
tempted  to  sin.'  Satan  said,  1  But  I 
ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the  sins 
of  man,  seeing  every  one  is  a  free  agent 
and  can  do  as  he  likes.  It  is  not  I  who 
should  be  blamed  if  simpletons  bite  at 
my  bait.  It  is  man  who  makes  war  with 
mau ;  it  is  man  who  wrongs  his  neighbour ; 
it  is  man  who  builds  cities,  and  dwells 
in  them  without  God  in  the  world.  Only 
in  deserts  can  saints  and  hermits  be 
found,  who  sacrifice  themselves  to  serve 
the  Lord.1  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
father  of  lies  compelled  for  once  to  speak 
the  truth,  although  I  knew  what  he  said 


was  half  a  lie.  When,  at  last,  I  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  pronounced  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  phantom  vanished 
from  my  sight." — Les  Petits  Bollandistes 
(1880),  vol.  i.  p.  427. 

In  order  to  see  thli  fallacy,  take  a  Terr  almple  cue.  A 
child,  no  doubt.  Is  free  to  do  what  Is  told  him,  or  to 
ahstaln  from  doing  It ;  bat  If  a  stronger  mind  and  older 
perron  tempts  the  child  to  do  wrong,  the  tempter  deserves 
tfte  greater  blame.  The  tempter  practises  on  the  child's 
Ignorance.  Inexperience,  and  weakitess ;  sometimes  on  his 
fears,  his  natural  passions,  and  his  hopes ;  bat  who  would 
exonerate  the  tempter,  because  the  child  Is,  In  a  sense,  a 
free  agent,  and  does  what  It  Is  told,  and  eren  likes  to 
dolt! 

The  devil  tells  St.  Maur  "  a  lie  which  is 
half  a  lie"  (512-684).  When,  in  his  old 
age?  St.  Maur  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  Glanfeuil,  one  night  the  devil 
came  to  him  and  said,  "  You  have  been 
a  long  time  toiling  to  drive  me  and  my 
fellows  out  of  this  country,  but  don't 
suppose  you  have  trampled  us  in  the 
dust  You  will  yet  live  to  see  your  work 
come  to  naught.  I  tell  you,  of  all  these 
monks  which  you  have  gathered  together, 
scarcely  one  will  escape  from  our  hands.1' 
So  saying,  he  left  the  man  of  God  to 
meditate  on  what  he  had  been  told.  St. 
Maur  was  greatly  distressed,  and  prayed 
earnestly  that  God  would  avert  so  intense 
an  evil.  Whereupon,  an  angel  came  and 
said,  "Fear  not  Why  art  thou  so  cast 
down?  Trust  in  God.  The  devil  has 
spoken  a  truth  which  is  half  a  truth,  and 
a  lie  which  is  half  a  lie.  The  truth  is 
that  a  plague  shall  desolate  thy  house ; 
but  thy  brethren  shall  be  gathered  into 
the  bosom  of  Abraham,  and  dwell  for 
ever  in  paradise."  St  Maur  felt  com- 
forted, and  warned  his  bretben  of  the 
impending  evil.  In  due  time  the  plague 
came,  when  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of 
the  monks  fell  victims  to  the  scourge, 
and  not  long  after  St  Maui  also  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. — Faustus  (a  companion  of 
St  Maur),  Life  of  St.  Maur. 

Devils  tormented  before  their 
Time. 

Matt,  xxviil.  28,  29.  When  Jesus  came  to 
the  country  of  the  Gergesencs,  there  met  him 
two  possessed  with  devils,  who  cried  out,  saving. 
Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God,  art  Thou  come  hither 
to  torment  us  before  the  tune  ? 

A  devil  speaks  to  St.  Victor  of  Planoy 
before  he  was  bom  (sixth  century).  While 
St  Victor  was  still  in  his  mother's  womb, 
a  devil  publicly  cried  out  to  him, 
"  Victor,  thou  holy  one  of  God,  why  do 
yon  torment  us  even  before  yon  are 
born?'—  Le  sieur  des  Guerrois,  Bistoire 
Ecclesiastiaue. 
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Diana  of  Epheeus  (the  image 
which  fell  from  Jupiter). 

Acts  xlx.  35.  When  the  town-clerk  had 
appeased  the  people,  he  said.  Ye  men  of 
Xphesus,  what  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not 
how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the 
Image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  ? 

Many  dties  hare  boasted  of  statue*  of  gods  sent  directly 
from  beam.  The  Palladium  of  Troy  was  an  Image  of 
PaUM  Mloerra  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  Noma's 
AncVia  (or  sacred  shields)  descended  from  heaven. 
Hexodtan  teOs  us  that  the  Pbenidan  statue  of  the  sun 
was  a  lam  stone,  drooler  below,  and  conical  It  was 
quite  black,  and  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
Without  doubt  It  wee  a  meteorite,  like  the  Diana  of 
Epbesna.  The  ancient  Mexicans  worshipped  a  similar 
meteorite. 

An  image  of  the  Virgin  in  Avignonet  sent 
down  from  heaven  (a.d.  1288).  In  conse- 
quence of  disputes  between  the 4 1  orthodox  " 
party  and  the  inhabitants  of  Avignonet, 
where  the  "  heretics,"  called  Albigenses, 
abounded,  the  parish,  after  most  horrible 
slaughter,  was  laid  under  an  interdict, 
and  the  church  shut  up  for  forty  years. 
Alexander  IV.  removed  the  interdict, 
and  the  same  day  the  church  doors 
opened  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
bells  rang  all  day  and  night  spon- 
taneously. These  "facts"  are  stated  in 
a  bull  of  Paul  III.,  dated  Rome,  1537, 
and  still  shown  to  any  visitors  who  wish 
to  see  it  The  unpardonable  sin  of  the 
Albigenses  was  their  denial  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God :  so, 
when  the  interdict  was  removed  from 
Avignonet,  there  was  an  especial  sig- 
nificance in  the  following  "  miracle." 
The  inhabitants  rose  one  morning  and 
discovered  that  an  image  from  heaven  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  set  up  in  the 
church  porch.  44  Quel  artiste  avait  concu 
et  execute*  cette  belle  ceuvre?  Quelle 
main  l'avait  dlposee  la?  On  etait  passe' 
cent  fois  par  jour,  et  pendant  de  longues 
annees,  sur  la  place  occupee  par  la 
merveilleuse  image.  Cette  apparition 
fut,  comme  un  avertissement  du  ciel. 
II  etait  evident  que  Marie  voulait  €tre 
honoree  la  ou  Ton  avait  vomi  contre  elle 
les  plus  abominables  blasphemes,  et 
rehausser  par  un  miracle  le  merite  des 
defenseurs  de  son  culte,  et  de  sa  divine 
materaiteV'  The  inhabitants  of  Avignonet 
were  at  once  convinced  that  this  image 
came  from  heaven,  and  demanded  that 
a  day  should  be  consecrated  as  an  annual 
memorial  of  the  gift.  The  demand  was 
approved  of  by  the  pope,  and  confirmed 
"par  plusieurs  souverains  pontifes,  en- 
richie  d'  indulgences."  The  day  is  called 
"La  solennite*  de  Notre  Dame  des 
Miracles,"  and  is  held  the  first  Tuesday 


of  every  new  year.  —  Mgr.  Guc'rin 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  298. 

If  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.  and  several  pojvs 
maintain  that  this  sculptured  image  fell  or  was  brougiit 
from  heaven,  ran  we  be  surprised  that  the  Ephesians 
worshipped  a  me  tootle  stone  as  a  goddess,  which  they 
dabbed  Diana  t 

Dido  and  the  Bull's  Hide. 

When  Dido  came  to  Africa  she  bought 
of  the  natives  "as  much  land  as  could 
be  encompassed  with  a  bull's  hide."  The 
agreement  being  made,  Dido  cut  the 
hide  into  thongs,  so  as  to  enclose  suf- 
ficient space  for  a  citadel,  which  she 
called  "Byrsa,"  the  hide. 

IfercaUqoe  solum  fact!  de  nomine  Bynmm, 
Taurino  quantum  possent  drcuradare  tergo. 

Virgil,  Jtntid,  L  lines  867.  838. 

The  Yakutsks.  The  Yakutsks  granted 
the  Russian  explorers  as  much  land  as 
they  could  encompass  with  a  cow's  hide  ; 
but  the  Russians,  cutting  the  hide  into 
thin  strips,  covered  with  it  land  enough 
for  the  town  and  fort  which  they  called 
Yakutsk. 

(Our  term  "hide  of  land"  has  no  connection  what 
ever  with  the  tales  about  Byrsa  and  Yakutsk.  In  Saxon 
English  hifdtin  [to  hide  or  conceal)  gives  hgtUtit  (a  den), 
hgddtm  (a  hiding-place),  and  a  hyd  is  the  covering 
which  hides  the  animal.  A  hy'd  or  hide  seems  to  hare 
been  used  for  a  manor-house  as  well  as  a  den ;  and  a  hide 
of  land  means  as  much  land  as  would  suffice  to  maintain 
the  hide  or  manor-house.  The  exact  quantity  was 
determined  by  local  usage;  In  some  eases  It  was  sixty 
acres.  In  some  eighty,  and  in  others  as  much  as  a  hundred 
acres  weut  to  the  hide.  When  a  person  was  created  a 
knight,  his  overlord  gave  him  ten  bides  of  land  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  military  service.  In  later  times  persons 
possewing  ten  or  more  bides  of  land  were  compelled  to  be 
knights.) 

Pepin  dlleristal  aives  Rijobert  as  much 
land  as  he  could  walk  over  tn  a  given  time 
(a.d.  650-743).  Pepin  d'Heristal.  one 
day  hunting,  came  to  the  cell  of  St. 
Rigobert,  who  received  him  courteously, 
and  set  before  him  the  best  repast  his 
cell  afforded.  Pepin  was  so  pleased  with 
the  hermit,  that  he  offered  to  give  him 
whatever  he  asked  for.  Rigobert  asked 
Pepin  to  bestow  on  him  as  much  land  as 
he  could  walk  over  while  his  highness 
took  his  midday  nap.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  footprints  of  the  saint 
remained  in  the  land  unobliterated.  The 
gross  which  grew  on  this  plot  of  land 
never  withered.  The  frost  of  winter 
pinched  it  not,  the  heat  of  summer 
parched  it  not,  and  no  lightning  ever 
seared  it. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  i.  Jan.  4. 

Diseases  of  All  Sorts  cured. 

Matt.  lv.  33.  Jesus  went  about  Galilee  .  .  . 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner 
of  disease  among  the  people. 
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Si.  Clare,  abbot  of  St.  Ferr€ol,  cures 
divers  diseases  (seventh  century^ .  ( 1 )  The 
superior  of  Santa  Blandina  being,  as  was 
supposed,  at  the  point  of  death,  St.  Clare 
entered  the  sick-room,  touched  the  hand 
of  the  dying  man,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  house  he  sat  up,  restored  to 
perfect  health. 

(2)  At  another  time  St.  Clare  cured  the 
colic,  from  which  one  of  the  brothers  was 
suffering,  merely  by  signing  the  sufferer 
with  holy  oil. 

(8)  Once  when  the  river  Rhone  was  full 
to  overflowing,  one  of  the  monks  of  St 
Ferreol  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being;  carried  away 
by  its  current,  which  is  exceedingly 
rapid.  St.  Clare  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  river  lifted  the  man  upon 
the  bank,  and  he  returned  to  the  abbey 
wholly  without  injury.  —  Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

(8m  Pbatsb.  "  Isidore  buoyed  up  by  the  water  of  a 
well ; "  and  Watu  omdunt.) 

St.  Clara  heals  all  manner  of  diseases  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  1193-1253). 
St.  Francis  d'Assisi  once  sent  to  St. 
Clara  a  sick  man  to  heal.  She  made  on 
him  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  re- 
covered forthwith.  This  happened  not 
to  this  man  only,  but  to  many.  In  fact, 
all  who  had  infirmities  resorted  to  the 
convent  of  St  Clara,  and  she  healed 
them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. — Life  of 
St.  Clara  (written  by  the  express  order 
of  pope  Alexander  V.). 

St.  Lawrence,  by  laying  his  hand  on  her 
forehead,  cures  Cyriaoa  of  headache.  St 
Lawrence  lodged  for  a  time  on  Mount 
Celius  with  a  widow  named  Cyriaca,  who 
entertained  all  Christians  that  wanted 
refuge.  Cyriaca  had  a  violent  chronic 
headache,  which  greatly  distressed  her ; 
but  St.  Lawrence,  laying  his  hands  on 
her  forehead,  and  calling  on  the  name  of 
Jesus,  completely  cured  her,  and  the 
pain  never  more  returned. — From  Vie 
Public  Registers.  (This  saint  is  in  the 
canon  of  the  mass.) 

St.  Marculphus  cures  the  son  of  Oenais, 
who  had  been  bitten  by  a  wolf  (a.d.  668). 
A  seigneur,  named  Genais,  came  to 
Nanteuil  with  his  son,  who  had  been 
frightfully  bitten  by  a  wolf.  His  whole 
body  was  lacerated,  and  his  death  ex- 
pected every  minute.  St  Marculphus. 
touched  with  pity,  perfectly  healed  all 
the  wounds  simply  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Papebroch  the 
Bollandist),  May  1. 
St.  Maroulphos  k  rwy  celebrated  tn  France,  became 
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by  him  was  accorded  to  the  kings  of  France  "  the  gift  of 
healing  scrofula;*  hence  called  "the  king's  erlL"  (gee 
Benedict  XIV.  On  the  CanonUnthm  of  Saint*,  bk.  tr. 
ch.  HL  No.  21.)  We  are  told  that  Henri  IV.  cored 
fifteen  hundred  in  the  rear  M09 ;  Louli  XIV.  cored  two 
thousand  in  the  garden  of  8t  Remi's  abbey  in  1654: 
Charles  X.,  as  late  at  1816.  "touched"  many.  Edward 
the  Confessor  left  the  same  "gift"  to  his  soccesson 
in  England,  and  Dr.  8amuel  Johnson,  in  171  J,  was 
"  touched  "  by  queen  Anne  when  be  was  only  thirty 
months  old.  The  Scottish  kings  also  "touched;"  and 
Shakespeare,  in  bis  Macbth,  makes  Malcolm  say  he  bad 
often  seen  the  good  king  do  this  "  miraculous  work"  on 
"  strangely  flatted  people,  all  swoln  and  ulcerous,"  and 
adds— 

"TIs  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leares 
The  healing  benediction." 

Carta,  the  historian,  tells  as  of  a  young  man  named  Lovel 
who  was  cured  by  the  Pretender,  which  would  be  quite 
fatal  to  the  theory  that  the  virtue  is  communicated  to 
kings  with  the  anointing  oil  at  their  coronation. 

St.  Placidus,  by  laying  his  hand  on 
Zoffa?  s  head,  cures  his  headache.  Zoffa, 
chief  secretary  of  the  Church  at  Capua, 
was  a  martyr  to  headache,  and  entreated 
St.  Placid ub,  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  to  lay  his  hand  on  him  and  cure 
him.  Placidus,  out  of  diffidence,  wished 
Zoffa  to  apply  to  St.  Benedict,  alleging 
that  he  was  himself  too  young  to  work 
miracles.  The  bishop  Germ  anus,  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  bade  the  young 
man  do  what  was  asked;  accordingly, 
he  laid  bis  hand  on  Zoffa' s  forehead,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  vouchsafe  to 
restore  His  servant  to  health  and  ease. 
Immediately  the  headache  went  away, 
and  never  again  returned.— Laurentius 
Surius  (1670),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  Sebastian  cures  gout  by  baptism. 
Tranquillinus  was  bowed  together  with 

Ct,  which  had  drawn  one  side  of  his 
y  guite  awry.  When,  however,  St. 
Sebastian  baptized  him,  he  was  in- 
stantly made  whole.  He  came  to  the 
saint  halting  painfully  on  crutches,  but 
quitted  his  presence  leaping  joyfully  and 
needing  no  support. 

Another  example.  When  Cromatius, 
governor  of  Rome,  who  suffered  from  the 
some  infirmity,  saw  the  cure  wrought 
on  Tranquillinus,  he  also  went  to  St. 
Sebastian,  and  promised  to  become  a 
Christian,  if  the  saint  would  release  him 
from  the  gout  to  which  he  had  been  a 
martyr  for  many  years.  While  he  was 
still  speaking,  an  angel  came,  and  said, 
"  Cromatius,  Jesus  Christ  hath  sent  me 
to  thee,  that  all  thy  limbs  may  be  re- 
stored to  thee  whole  and  sound."  In  a 
moment  the  governor,  who  before  could 
scarcely  put  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
leaped  up  in  perfect  health.  Then,  falling 
at  the  feet  of  St.  Sebastian,  he  entreated 
that  both  he  and  his  son  Tiburtius 
might  be  baptized.   That  very  day,  not 
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only  the  governor  and  his  son,  but  all 
his  house,  including  slaves,  to  the  number 
of  fourteen  hundred  souls,  were  added  to 
the  Church.  After  his  baptism  the 
governor  gave  liberty  to  all  his  slaves, 
and  half  his  goods  he  distributed  to  the 
poor.— Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Licet 
of  the  Saints. 

Doves.  (See  Soul.) 

Matt.  ill.  16.  Jesus,  when  He  was  baptized, 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water :  and  lo, 
the  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a  dove,  and  lighted 
on  Him. 

A  dove  brings  Albert  cTOgna  the  Viaticum 
(a.o.  1279).  When  Albert  d'Ogna  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  as  the  monk  delayed 
to  bring  him  the  Viaticum,  a  dove  flew 
to  him,  holding  it  in  its  beak. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bol lan diets),  May  13. 

A  dove  brings  a  veil  to  St.  Aldegundis 
when  she  becomes  a  nun  (630-689).  St. 
Aldegundis,  daughter  of  prince  Walbert 
of  Hainant,  made  a  vow  to  be  the  spotless 
bride  of  Christ,  and  when  prince  Eudo 
pressed  his  suit  of  marriage,  she  fled  to 
the  monastery  of  Hautmont  and  told  her 
tale.  The  reverend  fathers  highly  com- 
mended her,  and  advised  her  at  once  to 
take  the  veil  of  virginity,  which  she 
readily  consented  to  do.  So  they  proceeded 
to  the  ceremony  forthwith;  but  when 
they  were  about  to  present  the  veil,  they 
found  they  had  none  at  hand,  for  the  veil 
with  other  vestments  had  been  left  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Vaast  It  was  a  fatal  mishap, 
and  would  have  obliged  them  to  defer  the 
service  \  but,  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
perplexity,  they  saw  a  dove  bringing  a 
veil  in  its  beak.  Carrying  it  to  St. 
Aldegundis,  the  dove  dropped  it  over  her 
bead.  Nothing  could  be  better.  Every 
one  was  ravished  at  the  spectacle,  and  all 
agreed  that  St  Aldegundis  had  sacrificed 
herself  to  perpetual  virginity  with  the 
palpable  approval  of  God.  —  L'abbtf 
Deibos,  Life  of  St.  Aldegundis. 

The  Holy  Gthost,  like  a  dove,  descends  on 
Si.  Ambrose  of  Siena  (a.d.  1220-1286). 
The  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
was  often  seen  to  descend  on  the  head  of 
St.  Ambrose  of  Siena,  in  Tuscany,  while 
he  was  preaching.  This  gave  his  words 
such  power?  that  not  only  were  hardened 
sinners  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  the 
most  obstinate  softened,  but  even  the 
wise  ones  whose  wisdom  was  not  seasoned 
with  grace  learned  humility,  and  felt 
that,  after  all,  the  love  of  God  is  the 


beginning  of  true  wisdom. — Le  R.  P.  Jean 
Baptiste  Fouillet,  Annee  Dominicainc,  vol. 
iii.  March  26. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  like  a  dove,  descends  at 
birth  on  the  head  of  St.  Austrebertha  (630- 
704).  St.  Austrebertha  was  the  daughter 
of  prayer,  and  her  name  was  given  her  by 
the  angel  who  announced  to  her  parents 
that  God  had  heard  their  prayer,  and 
would  give  them  a  child  "who  would  be 
the  mother  of  many."  At  the  moment 
of  her  birth  the  chamber  was  filled  with 
a  heavenly  odour,  and  a  white  dove  which 
hovered  awhile  above  the  house  flew  into 
the  chamber,  and  settled  on  the  head  of 
the  infant. 

As  Austrebertha  grew  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, one  day  a  veil  fell  from  heaven 
on  her  head  while  she  was  looking  in  a 
fountain  in  her  father's  garden.  She 
knew  this  was  a  call  from  God  for  her  to 
take  the  veil,  and  dedicate  herself  to  His 
service.  —  Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
vol.  i. 

A  beam  of  fire  and  a  dove  appear  when 
St.  BasU  is  baptized.  When  St  Basil 
came  to  the  river,  he  stripped,  and  went 
down  straightway  into  the  water,  where 
Maximus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  baptized 
him.  And  there  descended  on  him  a 
beam  of  light  from  which  flew  a  dove. 
The  dove  touched  the  water  with  its 
wings,  and  then  flying  upwards  straight 
into  the  clouds,  was  lost  to  sight.  This 
was  seen  by  all  those  who  were  present 
at  the  time. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  374. 

The  Holy  Qhost,  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
deseends  on  St.  Braulio  (died  646).  The 
Holy  Ghost,  wishing  to  sanction  the 
doctrines  propagated  by  St  Braulio, 
bishop  of  Saragossa,  descended  on  his 
shoulder  in  the  visible  form  of  a  dove, 
and  seemed  before  all  the  people  to 
whisper  in  his  ears  the  words  he  uttered, 
according  to  that  promise,  "  It  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  you 
ought  to  say." — St.  Ildefonsa,  Booh  of 
Illustrious  Men, 

A  dove  rests  on  the  head  of  St.  Briocus 
(sixth  century).  While  Briocus  of  Car- 
digan was  receiving  the  communion  for 
the  first  time,  a  dove  white  as  snow 
settled  on  his  head,  and  the  abbot  knew 
that  the  young  boy  was  a  chosen  vessel 
of  honour. — Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the 
British  Saints. 

The  Spirit  of  Ood  sits,  as  a  white  dove, 
on  the  head  of  St.  Catherine.  As  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  refused  to  wear  fine 
clothes,  and  deck  herself  bravely  accord- 
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ing  to  her  station  in  society,  her  mother 
relegated  her  to  the  kitchen.  One  day  her 
father,  having  occasion  to  go  into  the 
kitchen,  saw  his  daughter  at  prayer,  and 
on  her  head  sat  brooding  a  dove  whiter 
than  snow.  Immediately  he  entered  the 
dove  flew  away,  and  he  asked  Catherine 
what  dove  it  was  he  saw  sitting  on  her 
head.  "  I  know  of  no  <l«»ve,"  she  replied. 
So  the  father  knew  it  was  the  Holy 
Ghost.— Laurentius  Surius  (1570),  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

Catherine  of  Bacconigi  receives  celestial 
wine  from  a  dove  (a.p.  1486-1647). 
Catherine  of  Racconigi  was  the  daughter 
of  poor  parents,  but  from  infancy  showed 
great  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 
When  she  was  only  five  years  old,  a  dove, 
white  as  snow,  flew  into  her  chamber, 
and  lighted  on  her  shoulder.  Thinking 
it  might  be  the  devil,  she  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  cried  out,  "Jesus, 
Jesus !  "  Then  a  ray  of  light  came  from 
the  dove's  beak  and  entered  her  mouth, 
and  she  heard  these  words  :  "  Take,  my 
little  daughter,  and  drink  this  wine;  by 
virtue  of  which  you  will  never  thirst 
again,  but  will  feel  thy  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  love  of  God  grow  daily  stronger 
in  thy  soul."  When  she  had  tasted  the 
wine,  she  found  it  of  heavenly  sweetness, 
and  forthwith  there  appeared  to  her  a 
lady  clad  in  a  white  robe  and  black 
mantle.  "Let  the  name  of  my  Son  be 
always  in  thy  heart,  my  child,"  said  the 
lady.  "  Who  are  you?'1  asked  Catherine ; 
"  and  how  came  you  here,  seeing  the  door 
is  shut?"  "  I  am  the  mother  of  Jesus," 
she  replied,  "and  I  wish  you  to  give 
yourself  wholly  to  my  Son."  "  Where 
is  your  Son  ?  "  inquired  the  child.  "  You 
shall  see  Him  soon,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  but 
as  delicate  plants  die  from  cold,  so  love 
in  the  heart  dies  without  grace.  Give 
thyself  to  my  Son,  and  His  grace  shall 
abide  with  you  for  ever."  "  Poor  as  I  am, 
what  have  I  to  give  ?  "  asked  the  child. 
"  Thy  heart,  my  daughter ;  give  Him  thy 
heart,"  said  the  lady,  and  vanished  out 
of  sight— Les  Petits  BoUandistes,  vol.  x. 
p.  608. 

A  dove  brings  a  phial  of  holy  o3  for  the 
baptism  of  king  Clovis.  When  Clovis  was 
baptized,  the  church  and  all  its  approaches 
were  so  densely  crowded  it  was  impos- 
sible to  move  about ;  but  when  the  king 
approached  the  font,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  holy  oil  had  been  forgotten.  It 
would  have  been  most  unseemly  to  have 
detained  the  king  while  one  of  the  priests 
wormed  his  way  through  the  crowd  to 


the  vestry  and  back  again,  so  St.  Remi 
besought  the  Lord  to  pardon  the  neglect, 
and  to  Bend  help  in  this  time  of  need,  lest 
His  holy  servants  became  a  byword,  and 
His  sacrament  a  jest  of  the  scornful. 
While  still  he  prayed,  lo  !  a  dove  entered 
the  church  through  an  open  window, 
carrying  in  its  bill  a  phial  of  holy  oil, 
which  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  prelate,  and  then  flew  away. 
St.  Remi  gave  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  timesome  gift,  and  anointed 
the  king  with  oil  from  paradise.  When 
the  phial  was  opened,  and  the  body  of  the 
king  was  anointed,  the  perfume  which 
filled  the  church  was  ravishing,  and  none 
could  doubt  that  St.  Remi's  God  was 
indeed  the  God  of  gods  and  King  of 
kings. — Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims 
(died  882),  Life  of  St.  Remi. 

A  dove  lujhts  on  the  head  of  St.  Dunstan 
(a.d.  926-988).  St;  Dunstan  poured  out 
all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  forgers  and 
false  moneyers,  because  the  injury  they 
did  was  immeasurable.  One  day,  even 
on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  made  one 
of  these  forgers  a  public  example ;  and 
"God  showed,  by  a  miracle,  that  He 
approved  thereof;"  for  while  Dunstan 
was  saying  mass,  a  dove  lighted  on  his 
head,  remained  tnere  till  the  sacrament 
was  over,  and  then  flew  to  the  tomb  of 
the  late  archbishop  Odo. — Osbert  of 
Canterbury,  IJfe  of  St.  Dunstan. 

A  dove  ligntina  on  the  head  of  St. 
Fabian,  he  teas  chosen  bishop  (a.d.  236- 
260) .  Fabian,  a  Roman  soldier,  happened 
to  enter  the  church  at  Rome  the  very 
moment  the  synod  was  met  together  for 
the  election  of  a  pope  to  succeed  Anteros. 
No  candidate  had  at  present  been  nomi- 
nated, and  the  electors  were  in  doubt 
whom  to  choose.  Suddenly  a  dove  flew 
down  through  the  louvre  of  the  catacomb, 
and,  fluttering  about  for  a  few  moments, 
lighted  on  the  head  of  Fabian.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  head  of  Jesus  at  the  river  Jordan, 
and  all  the  assembly  cried  at  once,  "  He 
is  worthy !  he  is  worthy !  he  is  the  elect 
of  God  I  "  and  he  was  accordingly  led  up 
to  the  episcopal  chair,  and  seated  thereon. 
A  souvenir  of  this  incident  is  preserved 
in  the  catacombs ;  and  Bosio  found  at 
Aringhi  a  bas-relief  in  which  the  papal 
chair  was  surmounted  with  a  dove. 
Fabian  was  the  first  layman  ever  elected 
pope,  and  his  life  certainly  justified  the 
choice,  for  no  man  more  "worthy"  ever 
ruled  the  church.  (See  St.  Severus, 
p.  110.) — Eusebius,   St.   Jerome,  Paul 
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Orosius,  and  Chryuostom  in  his  Annals 
of  Alexandria,  all  mention  this  incident, 

-  He  to  worthy ! "  tin  the  word*  need  at  the  election 
of  htohops.  In  much  the  mm  way  m  "God  are  the 
UngJ- toshoutedin  regnl  elections. 

St.  Georgia  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
too*  honoured  at  death  by  a  large  flight  of 
pigeon*  (sixth  century).  The  one  desire 
of  St-  Georgia's  life  was  to  mortify  her 
body,  "  poor  en  faire  un  reliquaire  de  la 
virginite*."  When  her  body,  "plus  pur 
qu'un  bean  lis/'  was  carried  to  the  grave, 
a  great  flight  of  pigeons,  "  whiter  than 
cygnets,"  followed  the  funeral  procession 
and  settled  on  a  roof  till  the  funeral 
service  was  over,  when  they  flew  upwards 
straight  into  heaven,  and  were  lost  to 
sight.  "C'e'tait,  sans  doute,  une  legion 
d'anges  descendus  du  ciel  pour  honorer  les 
obseques  de  cette  e'pouse  de  Jesus  Christ 
qui  avait  v&u  dans  une  purete'  stmblable 
a  la  leur." — Jacques  Branche,  Saincts 
cT  Auvergne. 

Thla  la  a  fjwtiro  eramplo  of  an  Inference  drawn 
sooording  to  a  preconceived  notion,  and  mar  help  to 
explain  une  of  the  phenomena  called  miracles  in  the 
toes  of  the  estate.  Whether  these  pigeons  were  angek  or 
net  rents  solely  on  the  wm  douu  of  Messire  Brancbe. 

A  dove  wot  seen  whispering  to  St  Gregory 
the  Great  his  inspired  writings  (a.d.  640- 
504).  Sabinian,  the  successor  of  St. 
Gregory,  said  that  the  great  pontiff  had 
wasted  shamefully  the  finances  of  the  see, 
and  left  an  empty  exchequer  behind. 
This  charge  so  irritated  the  people,  that 
they  collected  together  the  writings  of 
the  saint  to  burn  them.  Many  were 
thrown  into  the  bonfire,  but  his  Dialogues, 
and  some  other  of  his  writings,  were 
saved  by  Peter  the  deacon,  who  declared 
he  saw  a  dove  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
SL  Gregory  the  words  of  his  inspired 
writings,  and  that  to  burn  his  books 
would  be  to  bum  the  inspired  words  of 
God.  These  words  completely  changed 
the  mind  of  the  people ;  and  the  pontiff 
who  a  little  before  was  regarded  as  a 
prodigal,  was  now  esteemed  an  inspired 
saint.  In  allusion  to  this  story,  painters 
in  Christian  art  represent  a  white  dove 
near  the  ear  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
to  signify  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired 
his  writings. — John  the  deacon,  Life  of 
«Sf.  Gregory  the  Great.  (Written  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  order  of  pope  John 
VIII.) 

Peter  the  deacon  to  the  person  introduced  In  the  four 
hooka  of  Dialogues  ee  the  interlocutor  of  St.  Gregory. 
The  other  writings  of  BL  Gregory  extant  are  (1)  hto 
Pmstvral,  In  (our  parti ;  (S)  hit  Sacrammtarp,  a  mlsul 
and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  (8)  EomUUt  on  Job ; 
14)  L**t«n  ;  (B)  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  o/  Canticla ; 
and  (*)  JWi'it*  PUett.  All  hto  works  are  collected  by 
Mom.  Mlgne  In  hto  PatrologU. 


A  dove  sits  on  the  head  of  St.  Hilary  to 
indicate  that  God  had  chosen  him  for  the 
archbishopric  of  Aries  (a.d.  401-449). 
St.  Hilary  attended  the  death-bed  of  St. 
Honorat,  archbishop  of  Aries,  and  fearing 
lest  he  should  be  chosen  his  successor,  fled 
and  hid  himself  in  a  desert.  Castus,  the 
governor  of  the  city,  tracked  him,  and 
sent  a  troop  of  his  militia  to  bring  him 
back.  When  placed  before  the  convoca- 
tion he  protested  against  being  elected, 
but  a  dove,  whiter  than  snow,  descended 
and  sat  on  his  head.  All  the  assembly 
considered  this  a  direct  indication  of  God  s 
choice,  and  Hilary  could  no  longer  resist. 
He  was  only  twenty-nine  years  old  at  the 
time,  but  his  extreme  youth  only  rendered 
his  great  virtues  the  more  conspicuous. — 
Honorat  (bishop  of  Marseille),  De  Viris 
Illustrious,  ch.  ix. 

The  soul  of  Julia,  in  the  semblance  of  a 
dove,  leaves  her  body  (fifth  century).  St. 
Julia  was  crucified  by  Felix,  governor  of 
Corsica ;  and  as  she  died,  her  soul,  under 
the  figure  of  a  dove,  ascended  to  heaven. 
In  Christian  art  she  is  represented  with  a 
dove  coming  out  of  her  mouth. — Dom 
Ruinart,  Acts  of  St.  Julia. 

When  Erasmus  died  (A.n.  901).  hto  spirit  new  from  hto 
body  In  the  form  of  a  dore  of  brOUant  whiteness.— Act* 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  June  2. 

When  St.  Medard  died,  two  doves  came 
from  heaven  (a.d.  645).  When  St. 
Medard  died,  just  before  he  was  placed 
in  his  tomb,  two  doves  descended  from 
heaven,  and  a  third,  whiter  than  snow, 
came  out  of  the  saint's  mouth.  The  two 
doves  were  angels,  and  the  third  dove 
was  the  soul  which  they  had  come  to 
accompany  to  heaven.— Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

There  to  something  T«ry  noteworthy  in  this  extract  Bt 
Medard  bad  been  dead  some  days.  He  died  at  Noyon, 
and  had  been  carried  on  men's  shoulders  to  Botosons ;  so 
that  the  soul  must  hare  remained  all  this  lime  In  the 
dead  body.  It  to  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  life  and 
soul  are  as  Independent  as  soul  and  body  are.  It  to  atoo 
certain  that  the  soul  doe*  not  always  leave  the  body  at 
the  moment  of  death.  Of  course,  I  mean  these  Inferences 
must  follow  from  this  story. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove,  descends  on  St.  Mauritius  (a.d. 
426).  While  St.  Martin  was  consecrating 
Maurilius  bishop  of  Angers,  a  dove 
whiter  than  snow  lighted  on  his  head, 
and  remained  there  till  the  service  was 
over.  St.  Martin  declared,  to  his  personal 
knowledge,  that  not  only  did  he  see  the 
Holy  Ghost  descend,  as  a  dove,  on  the 
head  of  the  new  bishop,  but  he  beheld  a 
whole  company  of  angels  present  at  the 
ceremon  v.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
Sept.  13' 
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Doves  sent  to  point  out  a  site  for  a  new 
monastery,  projected  by  Peter  the  hermit 
(a.d.  l698).  Peter  the  hermit  was 
promised,  by  the  lords  of  the  Apennines, 
the  means  of  building  a  monastery,  lie 
laid  the  foundation,  and  raised  the  walls 
some  six  feet  from  the  ground,  when  the 
Virgin,  displeased  that  he  had  not  first 
consulted  her,  overthrew  the  whole  in  one 
night.  The  hermit  was  stupefied,  and 
instituted  a  religious  procession  to  appease 
God  and  the  saints.  When  the  proces- 
sion reached  Vallombrosaj  a  flock  of 
doves  picked  up  some  grains  of  wheat, 
and  dropped  tnem  on  the  ground  in 
advance  of  the  procession,  so  as  to  form 
the  words  Ave?  Maria.  St.  Peter,  con- 
cluding that  this  was  the  spot  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  selected,  built  his 
monastery  there. — Acta  Sanctorum,  vol. 
ii.  April  12,  pp.  101,  102. 

A  beam  of  tight  from  heaven  rested  on 
the  head  of  St.  Remi  when  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Reims.  When  the  people  of 
Reims  wished  to  make  St.  Remi  their 
bishop  he  refused  the  office,  because  he 
was  only  twenty-two  years  old  ;  but  the 
people  persisted  in  their  choice.  While 
the  variance  still  continued,  a  mat  beam 
of  light  burst  from  heaven,  and  rested  on 
St.  Kemi's  head,  a  holy  dew  bathed  him 
with  divine  baptism,  and  an  odour 
sweeter  than  any  earthly  fragrance  filled 
the  place  of  the  assembly.  The  people 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  God  Himself 
had  confirmed  their  choice,  and  even  St. 
Remi  durst  no  longer  resist,  lest  haply 
he  should  seem  to  be  fighting  against 
God.— Hincmar  (died  882),  life  of  St. 
Remi. 

When  St.  Samson  was  elected  bishop,  a 
dove  rested  on  his  head  (a.d.  565).  When 
St.  Samson  was  elected  bishop  of  the 
ancient  see  of  Dol,  near  St.  Malo, 
immediately  he  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
a  white  dove,  "luminous  and  visible  to 
all  the  congregation,"  settled  on  his  head, 
and  remained  there  till  the  close  of  the 
service,  unscared  even  by  the  noise  and 
movement  of  the  crowd. — Dom  Lobineau, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Brittany. 

St.  Severus  of  Ravenna  and  the  dove 
(a.d.  889).  On  the  death  of  Apolli- 
narius,  the  Christian  community  of  Ra- 
venna fasted  three  days,  and  then  assem- 
bled in  the  church  to  select  a  successor. 
A  dove,  whiter  than  snow,  perched  on  the 
head  of  Severus,  and  the  assembly  said 
at  once  that  Severus  was  the  elect  of  God. 
A  few,  however,  shocked  at  his  rags  and 
tatters,  drove  him  out  of  the  church, 


The  same  prodigy  occurred  the  next  day, 
and  again  the  day  following.  Resistance 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  Severus  was 
consecrated  to  the  high  and  holy  office. 
(See  A  Dove  lighting  on  St.  Fabian, 
p.  108.)— Les  Petits  Botlandistes  (1880), 
vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

A  dove  lights  on  the  head  of  St.  Yves 
(a.d.  1253-1303).  On  one  occasion,  when 
St.  Tves  was  saying  mass,  a  dove,  all 
shining,  lighted  on  his  head,  then  flew  to 
the  high  altar,  and  almost  immediately 
disappeared. 

Another  example.  Another  day,  as  he 
was  dining  with  a  large  number  of  the 
poor,  a  dove  entered  the  room,  fluttered 
round  him,  and  then  lighted  on  his 
head;  nor  would  it  fly  away  till  St. 
Yves  had  given  it  his  blessing. — Dom 
Lobineau,  Lives  of  Vie  Saints  of  Great 
Britain. 

MahomeVs  dove.  A  dove  was  taught 
by  Mahomet  to  pick  seed  placed  in  his 
ear.  The  bird  would  perch  upon  the 
prophet's  shoulder,  and  thrust  its  beak 
into  his  ear  to  find  the  seed  ;  but  Mahomet 
gave  out  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  come  to  impart  to 
him  the  counsels  of  God. — Dr.  Prideaux 
(1697),  Life  of  Mahomet  (see  also 
Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  bk.  i. 
chap.  i.  6). 

St.  Peter  Celestine,  pop*  (1S21-1SBS).  had  also  a  dore 
that  perked  his  ear,  and  was  supposed  to  be  whisper* 
tag  to  him  the  inspiration*  of  heaven.  In  Christian 
art  be  Is  often  drawn  with  adore  whimpering  In  his  oar — 
Mgr  Ouftrfn.  VimdmSainU.  roL  vi.  p.  20. 

Dragons  subjected  or  subdued. 

Mark  xvi.  17, 18.  These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe  .  .  .  they  shall  take  up  ser- 
pents. 

Luke  x.  19.  Behold,  I  give  you  power  to 
tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions. 

Psalm  xcl.  13.  Tboa  shalt  tread  upon  the 
lion  and  adder :  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon 
shalt  thou  trample  under  feet.  Because  be  bath 
set  his  love  upon  Me,  therefore  will  I  deliver 
him. 

Acts  xxviii.  is.  When  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  cast  on  the  island  of  Melita,  the 
people  showed  him  and  his  companions  no  little 
kindness.  As  it  was  wet  and  cold,  Paul  assisted 
in  gathering  sticks  for  a  fire,  when  a  viper, 
warmed  by  the  heat,  fastened  on  his  hand.  The 
barbarians  instantly  said  among  themselves, 
No  doubt  this  man  Is  a  murderer,  whom, 
though  be  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance 
suffereth  not  to  live.  Paul  shook  the  viper 
into  the  fire,  and  when  the  people  saw  he 
suffered  no  harm  from  the  venomous  beast, 
they  changed  their  minds  concerning  him,  and 
said,  He  is  a  god. 

Rev.  xii.  7,  8.  And  there  was  war  in  heaven : 
Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the 
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dragon ;  and  the  dragon  and  lib  angels  fought, 
but  prevailed  not 

Isa.  xL  8,  9.  The  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child 
shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 

Isa.  xlIL  21,  22.  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
•hall  be  there;  and  their  houses  shall  be  fall  of 
doleful  creatures  [ockim] ;  and  .  .  .  satyrs  shall 
dance  there;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Islands 
shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons 
in  their  pleasant  places. 

Bel  and  the  dragon.  There  was  a 
great  dragon  which  they  of  Babvlon 
worshipped;  and  king  Cyrus  said  to 
Daniel,  "Wilt  thou  say  that  this  is  of 
brass?  Lo!  he  liveth,  he  eateth,  and 
drinketh.  Thou  canst  not  say  that  this 
dragon  is  no  god,  therefore  worship  him." 
Then  said  Daniel  to  the  king,  "  I  will 
worship  the  Lord  my  God,  for  He  is  the 
living  God.  But  give  me  leave,  O  king, 
and  I  will  slay  this  dragon  without  either 
sword  or  staff."  The  king  said,  "  I  give 
thee  leave."  Then  Daniel  took  pitch,  and 
fat,  and  hair,  and  did  seethe  them  to- 
gether, and  made  lumps  thereof.  This 
he  put  into  the  dragon's  month,  and  so 
the  dragon  burst  asunder.  And  Daniel 
said,  "Lo!  these  be  the  gods  you  wor- 
ship."—Apocrypha :  Bel  and  t/ie  Dragon, 
23-27. 

A  hippocentaur  and  satyr  are  seen  by 
8t.  Antony  the  hermit  (a.d.  842).  St. 
Jerome  gives  the  following,  not  as  a 
poetical  fancy,  but  a  sober  historical  fact. 
Antony,  thinking  he  was  the  only  hermit 
in  the  world,  was  told  in  a  vision  that  he 
was  neither  the  only  nor  yet  the  oldest 
anchorite,  for  one  was  living  older  and 
better  than  he,  whom  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to  hunt  up.  He  was  ninety  years 
old  at  the  time,  and  knew  neither  the 
name  nor  the  whereabouts  of  this  hermit : 
but  at  break  of  day  he  took  his  staff,  and 
began  his  journey}  fully  believing  that 
God  who  sent  the  vision  would  also  guide 
him  in  the  right  path.  Scarcely  had  he 
started  when  he  saw  a  hippocentaur  (half 
a  man  and  half  a  horse),  and  crossing 
himself  he  cried  aloud,  "Ho,  there! 
where  dwells  this  man  of  God  that  I  am 
to  find  out?"  The  monster  muttered, 
"  How  should  I  know  anything  of  the 
barbarian  ?  "  yet  he  pointed  out  the  road, 
and  flew  on  as  if  he  had  wings.  St. 
Jerome  naively  adds,  no  doubt  it  was 
the  devil  who  assumed  this  guise  to 
frighten  the  saint. 

St.  Antony  was  astonished  but  not 
alarmed,  and  walked  on  till  he  met  a 
satyr,  a  creature  partly  human,  but  not 
wholly  so.   He  was  very  diminutive  in 
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size,  but  strong ;  his  nose  was  hooked, 
and  horns  grew  out  of  his  forehead,  as  in 
a  goat.  Antony  was  amazed,  but  the 
creature  tried  to  win  his  confidence  by 
offering  him  dates.  Antony  fell  into 
conversation  with  his  strange  companion  ; 
and  the  creature  told  Antony  he  was 
what  men  call  a  satyr,  and  was  sent  by 
his  fellows  to  meet  Antony,  to  entreat 
his  prayers,  and  learn  from  him  some- 
thing about  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
After  a  little  further  discourse  the  satyr 
set  off  running,  and  fled  out  of  sight 
swifter  than  a  stag. 

So  passed  the  first  day  of  his  iour- 
ney.  The  second  dawned,  but  still  he 
knew  not  whither  he  was  to  go.  On, 
still  on  he  trudged,  wearily,  heavily,  till 
nightfall,  when  he  fell  to  the  earth  in 
prayer,  and  continued  so  till  break  of  day. 
He  now  saw  a  she-wolf,  panting  with 
thirst,  creeping  down  the  slope  of  a  high 
mountain.  He  followed  uie  creature 
with  his  eye,  and  saw  it  enter  a  cavern  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Thither  went 
Antony ;  and,  coming  to  the  place,  found 
a  deep  cavern,  dark  and  intricate. 
Wholly  without  fear  he  entered;  and, 
having  penetrated  about  half-way,  saw 
a  distant  light.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  here  dwelt  the  hermit  he  was  in 
search  of ;  he  was  called  Paul  the  Eremite. 
They  met,  saluted,  and  conversed.  Next 
day  Paul  prayed  his  brother  hermit  to  go 
and  fetch  St.  Athanasius's  cloak  to  wrap 
round  him,  and  while  he  was  gone  on  this 
errand,  Paul  died. 

Tte  life  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit \ 
by  St.  Jerome,  has  never  been  doubted,  and 
is  certainly  authentic. 

St.  Bernard  of  Menthon  subdues  the 
dragon  of  the  Alps  (a.d.  928-1008). 
Richard  de  la  Val  d*  I sere,  the  successor 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  often  called 
the  "  Great,"  says  he  was  himself  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  following  miracle.  St.  Ber- 
nard left  at  the  bottom  of  the  Alps  the 
bishop,  clergy,  and  procession,  which  had 
followed  him  thither ;  and  with  nine  pil- 

Sims  ascended  the  mountain,  where  was 
e  brigand  Procus,  called  the  "  Giant," 
and  worshipped  as  a  god.  St.  Bernard  and 
his  companions  came  up  to  the  giant,  and 
saw  hard  by  a  huge  dragon  ready  to 
devour  them.  Bernard  male  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  then  threw  his  stole  over 
the  monster's  neck.  The  stole  instantly 
changed  itself  into  an  iron  chain,  except 
the  two  ends  held  in  the  saint's  hands. 
"  C'est  ainsi  qu'un  zMe  accompagne*  de  la 
priere  et  de  la  confiance  en  Dieu  de'sarme 
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l'enfer."  The  nine  pilgrims  killed  the 
dragon,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  stole  are 

E reserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of 
t.  Maurice-en-Valais. "  It  is  from  this 
event  that  St.  Bernard;  in  Christian  art, 
is  represented  holding  m  hand  a  chained 
devil.  The  body  of  this  monster  was 
buried  in  a  cave  near  the  monastery,  and 
not  long  since  a  stone  was  disinterred 
bearing  this  inscription:  "Ci-git  un 

MAGICIEN,  APPKLA  PbOCUB,  MINI8TRE 

DU  d6mon." 

St.  Caluppa  of  Auvergne  puts  to  flight 
two  dragons  (a.d.  676).  St.  Caluppa 
constructed  for  himself  an  oratory  in 
Auvergne,  where  one  day  two  enormous 
dragons  encountered  him.  The  larger  of 
the  two  lifted  up  its  head  with  open 
mouth  against  the  face  of  the  saint,  as  if 
it  was  going  to  say  something,  but 
Caluppa,  horror-struck,  was  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  and  stood  stupefied. 
So  the  two  remained  for  several  minutes ; 
at  length  the  saint  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
on  bis  face,  and,  speech  returning,  he 
said  to  the  dragon,  "Are  not  you  the 
serpent  who  appeared  to  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden?  Avaunt!  the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  your  destruction."  Then 
the  dragon  slunk  away,  and  hid  itself  in 
the  earth.  In  the  mean  time  the  other 
and  smaller  beast  rolled  itself  round  the 
legs  of  the  saint,  but  Caluppa,  taking 
courage  by  his  victory,  said,  "Off,  Satan  I 
Touch  me  not :  I  am  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ."  At  these  words  this  dragon  also 
rolled  away,  and  never  afterwards  was  the 
saint  annoyed  by  dragon  or  serpent — St. 
Gregory  or  Tours,  History,  bk.  v.  ch.  9. 

St.  Domitian  delivers  Buy  from  a  for- 
midable  dragon  (a.d.  660).  St.  Domitian 
was  bishop  of  Maestricht,  and  is  noted 
for  having  delivered  the  inhabitants  of 
Huy  from  a  formidable  dragon,  which 
caused  most  frightful  ravages.  In  Chris- 
tian art,  St.  Domitian  is  represented  with 
a  dragon  at  his  feet ;  and  a  yearly  pro- 
cession is  still  made  to  the  fountain  where 
the  dragon  was  slain. 

This  looki  extremely  Idee  an  allegory.  Domitian  killed 
the  dragon  of  idolatry,  by  beptlxing  the  people  In  the 
fountain. 

St.  Eutychus  extirpates  the  serpents  of 
Castoria  (a.d.  640).  The  neighbourhood 
of  Castoria  was  greatly  infested  with 
serpents  ;  but  Eutychus  prayed  that  God 
would  extirpate  them,  and  they  were  all 
destroyed  by  lightning.  "  They  are  well 
dead,"  said  St.  Florent,  "  but  who  shall 
remove  them  out  of  our  sight ? "  "I  will 


send  a  cloud  of  birds  to  devour  them," 
said  the  Lord.  And  it  was  so.— Gregory 
the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  iii.  eh.  16. 

St.  Fronton  commands  a  dragon  to  die 
(a.d.  74).  St.  Fronton  of  Lycaonia, 
quitting  Beau vai sis,  came  to  Soissons, 
and  here  he  was  informed  of  a  hideous 
dragon  which  committed  great  havoc, 
and  spread  terror  through  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Christians  of  Soissons 
implored  him  to  kill  the  monster,  so  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Nogeliac,  the 
dragon's  haunt.  As  St.  Fronton  ap- 
proached, the  dragon  retreated,  evidently 
afraid.  On  went  the  saint  fearlessly ; 
the  dragon  stopped,  raised  its  head, 
uttered  an  indescribable  but  frightful 
hissing  noise,  and  its  whole  attitude  spoke 
mischief.  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ," 
said  St.  Fronton,  "  I  command  you  to 
die."  The  words  fell  like  a  thunderbolt, 
and  the  monster  died  on  the  spot.  The 
people  of  the  country,  amazed  at  the 
"miracle,"  demanded  to  be  baptized, 
and  numbers  were  added  daily  to  the 
Church.— Pergot,  Life  of  St.  Front  (or 
Fronton). 

Thle  ia  nanitoOy  an  aDegory.  The  dragon  dki  at  the 
word*  (or  preaching)  of  8t  Fronton,  and  whan  the  dragon 
la  deed,  the  people  are  haptted.  No  further  hint  U 
required. 

St.  George  of  Lydda  kills  a  dragon  (a.d. 
280-808).  St.  George,  the  patron  saint 
of  England,  is  not  George  of  Cappadocia, 
the  Anan  bishop  of  Alexandria,  as  Gibbon 
says,  but  St.  George  of  Lydda,  the  son  of 
wealthy  parents,  his  father  being  in  the 
imperial  service.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
St.  George  entered  the  army  of  Diocletian, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  military 
chiliarch  or  tribune  of  the  imperial  guards ; 
but  when  Diocletian  began  his  persecu- 
tions against  the  Christians,  St.  George 
sold  all  his  goods  to  give  in  alms  to  the 
poor,  liberated  his  slaves,  and  boldly 
rebuked  the  emperor  for  his  cruelty. 
This  drew  upon  nim  the  anger  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  was  beheaded,  April  23, 
a.d.  303.  St.  George  is  the  patron  saint 
of  soldiers,  and  is  honoured  in  the  Greek 
Church  as  a  "  Great  Martyr."  He  was 
the  first  patron  saint  of  Genoa.  In  the 
crusades,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
our  own  kings ;  in  1322,  it  was  determined 
by  the  National  Council,  held  at  Oxford, 
to  keep  April  23  in  his  honour;  and 
in  1330,  when  Edward  III.  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  St  George  was 
selected  as  its  patron  and  protector.  Jean 
Darche,  in  her  History  of  St.  Oeorge9 
published  in  1866,  has  devoted  above  a 
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hundred  pages  to  the  Story  of  the  Dragon, 
and  considered  it  an  historical  fact. 

The  tale  of  the  dragon  given  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  III.  iii.  2,  is  not  told  of  St.  George 
of  Lydda,  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
but  of  St  George  of  Coventry,  called  the 
son  of  lord  Albert.  This  St.  George  was 
stolen  in  infancy  by  the  "  weird  lady  of 
the  woods,"  who  brought  him  up  to  deeds 
of  arms.  His  body  had  three  marks,  viz. 
a  dragon  on  the  breast,  a  garter  round  one 
of  the  legs,  and  a  blood-red  cross  on  the 
right  arm.  When  St.  George  of  Coventry 
grew  to  manhood,  he  fought  against  the 
Saracens.  In  Libya  he  heard  of  a  huge 
dragon  to  which  a  damsel  was  daily  given 
for  food ;  and  it  so  happened  that  when 
he  arrived,  the  victim  was  Sabra,  the 
king's  daughter.  She  was  already  tied 
to  the  stake  when  St.  George  came  up. 
On  came  the  dragon;  but  the  knight, 
thrusting  his  lance  into  the  monster's 
mouth,  killed  it  on  the  spot.  Sabra, 
being  brought  to  England,  became  the 
wife  of  her  deliverer,  and  they  lived 
happily  in  Coventry  till  death. 

..r^.1*^  h  <^P»rath^  modern ;  certainly  not  earlier 
2*^«««MMlWf  of  the  fourteenth  notary.  George 
Jljdd.  died  In  aj>.  SOB,  and  wo.  at  death  under  twenty- 
«ree  yean  of  ago. 

Many,  like  Gibbon,  insist  that  our 
patron  saint  is  George  of  Cappadocia,  who 
died  a.d.  361,  and  certainly  was  no  saint. 
His  father  was  a  fuller,  and,  according 
to  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  the  son  dis- 
tinguished himself,  in  early  age,  as  a 
parasite  of  so  mean  a  type  that  he  would 
sell  himself  for  a  cake.  By  these  arts  he 
obtained  the  contract  for  supplying  bacon 
to  the  troops  ;  but  he  fulfilled  its  terms 
so  ill,  that  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers.  He 
then  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  entered 
the  public  service,  embraced  Christianity, 
and  finally  became  Arian  bishop  of  that 
city.  ^  On  taking  possession  of  his  see, 
he  joined  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 
Trinitarians,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life.  Ultimately,  the  people  rose  up 
against  him,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
prison  to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuge, 
paraded  him  through  the  streets  on  the 
back  of  a  camel,  and,  after  tearing  him 
to  pieces,  burnt  his  remains. 

'L™??  *"  r«n*»berrd.  nret,  that  this  account  is  drawn 
op  by  bU  enemies  the  Trinitarians,  who  thought  nothing 
100  *?*Lto  ml  *S*iw*  «»«  Arians,  and  would  not  admit 
f2S2l?5  •?  J°  *md*r,  the  persecutor*  who 

toreG«w»»  oM^ppadoda  to  pieces  ware  set  on  by  the 
who  tried  to  Justify  themselves  by  vilifying 
the  Arians,  whom  they  hunted  down.  Nothing  in  all 
hbtory  smore  deplorable  than  this  long  religious  conten- 
tion between  the  Arians  and  Trinitarians,  it  would  be 
flattery  to  caJl  It  disgraceful ;  It  was  Infinitely  worse.  Of 
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course,  Papebroch  and  Heylyn  deny  that  this  Arian  bishop 
U  8t  George  of  England.  (See  Acta  Sanctorum  and 
History  of  St.  Otorgt.) 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  the  story  of  the  dragon  to  fit  on 
the  young  soldier;  and  if  the  Arian  bishop  is  fathered 
with  It,  the  dragon  must  mean  the  Trinitarian* ;  but  in 
that  case  the  dragon  slew  St.  George,  and  not  8t  George 
the  dragon.  The  legend  of  George  and  the  dragon  seems 
like  a  crusader's  tale  tacked  on  the  life  of  the  crusaders' 
patron  and  protector.  The  reason  why  St.  George  took 
so  high  a  place  with  the  crusaders  is  this :  When  the 
Wiristian  army  was  before  Antioch.  his  ghost  came  to 
their  aid,  and  the  success  of  the  siege  was  always  ascribed 
to  this  saint  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.   Hence  the  European 


choice  of  the  young  military  martyr.  This  devotion' was 
confirmed  by  the  apparition  of  St  George  to  Richard  Lion- 
heart,  assuring  him  of  victory.    In  Christian  art.  St. 


ueorge  is  represented  on  horseback  tilting  at  a  great  dragon. 
Jean  Darche.  in  bis  VI*  de  St.  George  (published  ld66). 
has  given  above  a  hundred  pages  to  prove  that  this 
dragon  was  a  real  animal,  but  A  J  ban  Butler,  In  his  Live* 
qfthi  SalnU,  says,  "The  dragon  is  only  an  emblematical 
figure  of  the  derll,  which  St.  George  overcame  by  his  faith 
and  fortitude."  If  so,  there  is  no  special  propriety  in  the 
emblem ;  for  all  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
saints  did  the  same,  or  they  were  no  saints  at  all.  Indeed, 
a  very  large  part  of  hagtology  b  only  a  repetition  of  this 
conflict  described  by  Bunyan  as  a  battle  between  Chris- 
tian and  Apollyon.  If  St.  George  is  simply  meant  for  an 
emblem  of  a  young  Christian,  the  dragon  may  bo  an 
emblem  of  the  temptations  which  beset  him;  but  if  he 
was  a  young  soldier,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  it  is  no  less  than  ridiculous  to  make  him  the  typical 
hero  of  the  Christian  athlete  fighting  the  fight  of  faith. 
Hundreds  of  saints,  such  as  St  Antony,  St  Francis,  St 
Martin,  St.  Hilnrion,  and  so  on,  would  have  been  Im- 
measurably preferable  for  such  a  purpose. 

St.  Oermanus  of  Scotland  leads  a  dragon 
to  a  deep  pit,  ana  throws  it  in  (fifth  cen- 
tury). When  St.  Germanus  of  Scotland 
reached  Dieppe,  he  there  saw  a  dragon 
of  prodigious  size  ravaging  the  whole 
country.  It  had  just  killed  a  child,  and 
was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  saint  first  restored  the  child  to  life, 
and  then,  going  to  the  dragon's  lair,  a 
deep  cavern,  threw  his  handkerchief  about 
its  neck,  led  it  Quietly  to  a  deep  pit,  and 
pushed  it  in.  This  miracle  so  amazed 
the  people,  that  five  hundred  of  them 
were  converted  and  baptized.  (See  note 
to  St.  Paul,  etc.,  p.  115.)— Corblet, 
Hagiographie  <T  Amiens. 

St.  Hilarion  commands  the  dragon  Boa 
to  walk  into  a  fire,  and  be  burnt  to  death. 
Dalmatia  was  troubled  with  a  dragon 
called  Boa,  which  destroyed  all  the 
country  round  about,  devoured  the  oxen 
and  other  beasts,  and  killed  the  husband- 
men and  shepherds.  St.  Hilarion  looked 
on  the  people  with  compassion,  and  bade 
them  pile  up  a  huge  stack  of  wood.  This 
being  done,  he  commanded  the  dragon  to 
go  into  the  stack,  which  was  then  set  fire 
to.  The  monster  could  not  resist,  and 
was  therefore  burnt  to  death  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people.— St.  Jerome,  Vita  St. 
ffilarionis  Eremitaf  (a.d.  390).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (died  1350),  EccU- 
siasttcal  History. 

Probably  this  would  be,  In  plain  pro?©,  St  Hilarion 
persuaded  the  people  of  Dalmatia  to  burn  their  national 
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St.  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Aries,  clears 
the  isle  of  Lerins  of  serpents.  The  isle  of 
Lerins  in  the  fourth  century  was  a  mere 
desert,  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  number 
of  serpents  which  swarmed  there.  In 
410  St  Honoratus  landed  on  the  island, 
and  the  serpents  soon  yielded  to  him. 
Hence,  in  Christian  art,  he  is  represented 
as  expelling  serpents  from  the  isle  with 
his  pastoral  staff.— St.  Hilary,  Life  of 
Honoratus, 

Bt.  Hilary  adds,  the  desert  eoon  blossomed  like  the 
rose,  the  ble  became  peopled  with  angals.  and  grew  into 
the  city  of  God  and  colony  of  Jena  Christ  8t.  Honoratus 
changed  the  whole  bee  of  the  Island,  and  made  what  was 
once  a  wilderness  a  veritable  paradise,  rich  in  verdure, 
enamelled  with  flowers,  filled  with  perfumes,  and  alive 
with  a  race  of  God-loving  and  God-fearing  people. 

St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  clears  Oal- 
linaria  of  serpents  (a.d.  367).  When  St. 
Hilary  set  foot  on  Gallinaria,  he  found 
the  island  uninhabitable,  from  its  great 
abundance  of  deadly  serpents ;  but  they  all 
retired  before  the  saint,  fleeing  as  he  chased 
them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  then 
planted  his  stick  in  a  certain  spot  of  the 
island,  and  commanded  them  never  again 
to  pass  that  boundary,  and  they  obeyed 
him. — Dom  Constant,  Vita  Sancti  Hilarii 
Pictaviensis,  etc. 

No  doubt  this  k  an  allegory;  the  serpents  being  the 
aborigines  of  the  island,  who  were  confined  to  certain 
fixedllmlte. 

St.  llerius  destroys  the  dragon  of  the 
Tarn  (seventh  century).  St.  Enimia, 
daughter  of  Clotaire  II.,  king  of  France, 
being  cured  of  leprosy  by  the  waters  of 
the  Fontaine  de  Burle,  constructed  a 
monastery  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  the  devil, 
indignant  at  this  new  asylum  for  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  assumed  the  form  of 
a  dragon,  and  every  Saturday  ni^ht 
kicked  down  what  had  been  constructed 
during  the  week.  The  princess  told  her 
grief  to  St.  llerius,  bishop  of  Mende,  who 
promised  his  assistance.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  infernal  dragon,  more 
furious  than  ever,  ran  against  the  new 
building  and  utterly  destroyed  it;  so 
the  bishop  went  without  further  delay  to 
encounter  the  demon.  On  his  way  he 
picked  up  two  sticks,  which  he  tied 
together  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  im- 
mediately the  dragon  saw  this  instrument 
of  man's  redemption,  it  retreated  to  a 
deep  gorge  and  was  never  seen  again. — 
Propre  du  Diocese  de  Mende  (1619). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above  is  an  allegory. 
The  dragon  is  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  kicked  down  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
ter/ as  faetes  they  were  built  op.  At  length  the  bishop 
of  lfende  interfered,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  allayed  this  spirit  of  opposition,  so  that  the 
work  was  no  longer  interrupted. 


[PT.  I. 

St.  lAfard  kills  a  huge  dragon  without 
touching  it  (sixth  century).  St.  Lifard 
lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  the  ruins  of 
an  old  chateau  near  the  town  of  Mehun 
sur  la  Loire,  a  few  miles  from  Orleans. 
Here  was  a  dreadful  dragon  greatly  feared 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  St.  Lifard  at 
once  destroyed  it.  Urbicus  had  followed 
him  to  this  retreat,  and  the  saint  told 
him  to  go  and  plant  a  stick  near  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon's  lair.  Urbicus  was 
greatly  afraid,  but  nevertheless  went,  in 
obedience  to  his  master,  and  stuck  the 
stick  in  the  ground  where  the  monster 
could  not  help  seeing  it  Scarcely  had 
he  left  the  spot  when  the  dragon  came 
from  his  lair,  attacked  the  stick,  and,  try- 
ing to  pull  it  down,  it  snapped  in  pieces, 
wounding  the  dragon  so  severely  that  it 
bled  to  death.  The  demons  which  had 
made  their  abode  in  the  dragon,  and  used 
it  as  their  instrument  of  mischief,  fled 
with  hideous  howls,  crying  aloud,  as-thev 
flew  into  the  air,  "  Lifard  I  Lifard ! "  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  heard 
the  cries,  knew  that  they  were  delivered 
from  the  monster,  and  thanked  the  saint 
with  tears  of  gratitude. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  June  8. 

St.  Marcel  banishes  from  Paris  a  vam- 
pire dragon  (a.d.  136).  There  was  in 
Paris  a  dame  of  high  rank  who  had  lived 
a  very  abandoned  life,  and  died  in  her 
sins.  Being  a  Christian  and  not  excom- 
municated, she  was  buried  in  consecrated 
ground ;  but  the  same  night  that  she  was 
interred,  a  dragon  of  monstrous  figure 
and  size  came  from  a  desert  to  Paris, 
hollowed  out  a  great  hole  for  its  retreat, 
and  began  to  feed  on  the  dead  body.  It 
did  not  devour  the  whole  at  once,  but 
returned  to  the  hateful  banquet  over  and 
over  again.  As  the  breath  of  the  monster 
infected  the  air,  those  dwelling  near  the 
churchyard  were  so  greatly  alarmed  that 
they  left  their  houses ;  and  the  saint  was 
petitioned  to  come  to  the  rescue.  St. 
Marcel,  armed  with  arrows  and  spears, 
went  to  the  churchyard;  and  when  the 
dragon  drew  nigh  knocked  it  on  the  bead 
three  times  with  his  cross :  then,  throwing 
his  cloak  round  the  creature's  neck,  he  led 
it  four  miles  beyond  the  city  gates,  and 
said  to  it,  "Either  promise  hereafter 
never  to  quit  this  wood,  or  I  will  cast 
you  at  once  into  the  sea."  The  dragon 
made  the  required  promise,  and  was  never 
after  seen  in  Paris  or  its  neighbourhood. 
— Gregory  of  Tours. 

This  Is  without  doubt  an  allegory.  The  dragon  was 
aroused  by  burying  a  notorious  evil-liver  In  consecrated 
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pound,  became  the  was  of  high  rank.  II  was  subdued 
by  threw  blows  of  the  cross,  and  commanded  never  again 
to  enter  Parts.  Any  one  can  apply  the  allegory  and  All 
it  up. 

Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  subdues 
the  dragon  of  Tarascon  (a.d.  84).  Mgr. 
Guerin  tells  as  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
the  Jews  laid  hands  on  Martha,  the  sister 
of  Lazarus,  and  sent  her  adrift  in  a  boat 
without  sails,  rudder,  oars,  or  provisions ; 
and  that  the  boat  carried  her  to  Marseilles, 
where  she  landed,  and  introduced  the 
gospel.  About  the  same  time  a  horrible 
dragon,  half  beast  and  half  fish,  caused 
dreadful  havoc,  for  it  used  to  hide  under 
the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  and  upset  the 
vessels,  in  order  to  prey  upon  the 
passengers  and  Bailors.  Sometimes  it 
made  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
forests,  and  devoured  every  one  it  en- 
countered. The  inhabitants  being  told 
about  Martha  represented  their  case  to 
her,  and  Martha  went  at  once  into  the 
forest  indicated  and  saw  the  dragon 
eating  a  man.  She  mode  the  sign  of  the 
cross  (!!),  she  sprinkled  holy  water  on 
the  beast  (!!),  and  the  dragon  became  so 
submissive,  that  Martha  led  it  like  a  lamb 
with  her  girdle,  and  gave  it  to  the  people, 
who  forthwith  killed  it  with  lances  and 
stones.  "On  dit  que  le  nom  de  Taras- 
con" was  given  to  the  place,  "a  cause 
de  ce  dragon,  parce  que  Tarasque,  en 
provencal,  signifie  une  chose  horrible,'* — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ix.  p.  96. 

According  to  Greek  mythology  the  place  receired  Its 
name  from  Tans,  son  of  Neptune.  As  the  rirer  Rhone 
might  be  called  "the  son  of  the  sea,"  there  Is  Just  as 
much  likelihood  In  this  derivation  as  In  the  other,  and  no 
more.  Holy  -water  was  unknown  till  A.D.  683,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cram  was  probably  not  used  In  the  first  cen- 
turies aa  a  curative  symbol.  Bosebtus  tells  us  It  was  so 
used  In  the  fourth  century  to  his  own  personal  know. 
Mge. 

St.  Patrick  expels  the  serpents  from 
Ireland  (fifth  century).  St.  Patrick  drove 
all  the  serpents  out  of  Ireland ;  and  hence 
he  is  represented  in  Christian  art  with  a 
serpent  coiled  round  a  pastoral  staff, 

Ihfs  probably  was  only  an  allegorical  way  of  expressing 
bis  triumph  over  paganism;  subsequently  Interpreted 
more  literally. 

Ireland  exempt  from  venomous  reptiles. 
It  is  said  that  Ireland  is  exempt  from 
serpents  and  other  venomous  reptiles, 
because  of  St.  Patrick's  staff,  called 
"The  Staff  of  Jesus,"  given  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  kept  with  great  veneration 
in  Dublin.— Raloh  Higden  (1360),  Poly- 
chronicon  (published  by  Gale). 

The  isle  of  Malta  is  said  to  derive  a 
like  privilege  from  St  Paul,  who  was 
there  bitten  oy  a  viper  (Acts  xxviii.  1-6), 

St.  Patrick  overreaches  a  cunning  old 


serpent.  There  is  a  current  legend  that 
when  St.  Patrick  ordered  the  serpents 
of  Ireland  into  the  sea,  one  of  the  older 
reptiles  refused  to  obey ;  but  the  saint 
overmastered  it  by  stratagem.  He  made 
a  box,  and  invited  the  serpent  to  enter  in, 
pretending  it  would  be  a  nice  place  for  it 
to  sleep  in.  The  serpent  said  the  box 
was  too  small,  but  St.  Patrick  maintained 
it  was  quite  large  enough.  So  high  at 
length  the  contest  rose,  that  the  serpent 
got  into  the  box  to  prove  it  was  too 
small;  whereupon  St.  Patrick  clapped 
down  the  lid,  and  threw  the  box  into  the 
sea. 

This  story  Is  only  given  as  a  legend,  but  it  Is  marvel- 
lously like  a  story  In  the  Arabian  irigkW  Bntmrtain- 
menu.  A  fisherman,  we  are  told,  drew  up  In  his  net  a 
box.  and  on  opening  It,  an  evil  genius  step|>ed  forth, 
threatening  the  fisherman  with  death.  Said  the  fisher, 
man  to  the  genius,  "Where  did  you  come  from?" 
"  Where  did  I  come  fromt"  saki  the  genius; "  why,  out  of 
that  box,  to  be  sure ;  where  else  should  I  come  from?" 
"Nonsense,"'  replied  the  fisherman;  "you  cannot  gam* 
mon  me,  old  fellow.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  came 
out  of  that  box."  "Yes,  I  did."  rejoined  the  genius. 
" No,  you  didn't,"  persisted  the  man.  "I  say  I  did," 
exclaimed  the  genius,  waxing  In  a  rage.  "I  say  you 
couldn't,"  retorted  the  fisher :  "It  Is  too  small  to  hold 
half  of  you."  "  But  I  say  I  did,"  said  the  genius ;  and,  to 
prove  his  point,  ha  turned  himself  Into  smoke,  and,  cuter- 
lug  the  box,  mid  to  the  man,  "  Who  now  Is  right,  you  or 
If  but  the  moment  the  genius  was  fairly  In,  the  fisher- 
man slammed  down  the  lid,  and  threw  the  box  back  Into 
the  sea,— Tk*  FUkmrman, 

St.  Paul,  bishop  of  Leon,  commands  a 
dragon  to  precipitate  itself  into  the  sea 
(a.d.  492-573).  While  St.  Paul  was  at 
Witur,  the  count  asked  him  to  free  the 
island  of  a  terrible  dragon  which  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  and  devoured 
human  beings.  The  saint  undertook  the 
adventure,  and  passed  the  night  in  prayer 
with  the  priests  of  the  island.  Then, 
after  celebrating  mass,  arrayed  in  his 
episcopal  robes,  he  went  to  the  dragon's 
cave,  and  commanded  the  beast  to  come 
forth.  The  dragon  obeyed,  and  Paul, 
placing  his  stole  about  its  neck,  led  it  to 
the  coast  on  the  north  side  of  the  isle, 
and  commanded  the  beast  to  precipitate 
itself  at  once  into  the  sea.  This  did  it, 
and  in  testimony  thereof  the  place  is 
called  "  The  Dragon's  Abyss  "  to  tnis  day, 
and  the  sea  there  always  makes  a  terrible 
roaring  noise  like  the  howl  of  an  angrv 
dragon  in  agony.  In  reward  of  this 
great  sendee,  the  count  gave  Paul  his 
palace  and  its  dependencies  for  a  monas- 
tery ;  and  there  the  saint  lived  with 
twelve  priests  and  several  laymen,  who 
renounced  the  world  and  lived  to  God. — 
Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  869. 

M.  de  FrcmlnvUle  thinks  this  dragon  was  a  crocodile 
or  monstrous  serpent.  Dom  Loblneau  fancies  the  dragon 
means  paganism,  which  the  saint  extirpated.  But  nettnev 
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of  these  sttfgeetions  will  wholly  tttixfy  the  PRTticuUn  of 
the  ktend/sUhough  the  Utter  U  far  more  likely  then  the 
former.  The  human  beings  devoured  by  the  dragon 
would  be  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  Idols.  (See  wr. 
GnufAxua,  p.  lis.) 

St.  Pacomius  trod  on  serpents  and  dra- 
gons without  injury  (a.d.  292-848).  St. 
Pacomius  was  abie  to  tread  on  serpents 
without  injury  ;  to  crush  scorpions  under 
his  feet ;  and  when  he  visited  the  monas- 
teries along  the  Nile,  crocodiles  took  him 
on  their  backs  across  the  river.  Though 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  he 
scarcely  ever  ate  anything,  and  never 
went  to  bed ;  the  only  sleep  he  allowed 
himself  was  taken  sitting  on  a  stone.  In 
Christian  art  St.  Pacomius  is  represented 
as  being  carried  across  the  Nile  on  the 
back  of  a  crocodile. — His  life,  by  a  monk 
of  Tabenna,  his  disciple. 

In  1882  the  Madhi,  or  Fahw  Prophet  of  the  8oodan.  who 
made  war  on  the  troop*  of  the  Khedive,  waa  said  to  hare 
been  carried  acroei  the  Nile  on  a  crocodile's  back. 

St.  Pavacius  rids  Cenomania  of  a 
monstrous  dragon  (e'poque  unknown).  A 
dragon  of  portentous  size  and  prodi- 
giously fierce  appeared  in  Cenomania,  and 
spread  such  terror  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  the  inhabitants  fled,  and  sought 
safety  in  distant  lands.  This  monster 
spared  neither  man  nor  beast,  and  its 
very  breath  was  pestilential.  The  terror 
increased  more  and  more  every  day,  and 
none,  not  even  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
durst  encounter  it,  or  even  show  himself 
abroad.  St.  Pavacius  resolved  to  rid  the 
country  of  this  plague ;  so,  going  to  the 
dragon's  lair,  he  terrified  the  beast  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  entangled  it  in 
the  folds  of  his  garment ;  then  he  called 
together  those  who  had  followed  him, 
but  had  hitherto  remained  far  off,  from 
fear.  When  they  came  up  the  look  of 
the  dragon  curdled  their  blood ;  but  the 
saint  bade  them  take  courage,  and  come 
forward  to  witness  what  would  follow. 
He  then  knelt  in  prayer,  tha  earth  opened, 
and  the  dragon,  falling  Into  the  chasm, 
never  again  made  its  appearance  in  Ceno- 
mania.— L'abbe*  Blin,  Vies  des  Saints  du 
Diocese  de  Seez. 

The  apostle  Philip  kills  the  dragon  of 
IfierapoRs.  In  Hierapolis,  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  was  a  temple  in  which  was  a 
terrible  dragon.  It  was  a  natural  living 
creature  into  which  the  devil  had  entered, 
as  he  entered  into  the  serpent  in  paradise. 
The  people  used  to  adore  this  reptile,  and 
offer  sacrifice  to  it  as  to  a  god.  It  was, 
however,  the  death  of  many  innocent 
people,  for  when  malefactors  failed, 
innocent  people  were  given  it  by  lots  for 


food.  St.  Philip,  moved  to  indignation 
at  this  cruel  idolatry,  went  up  to  the 
venomous  beast,  prayed  to  God,  and  the 
creature  dropped  down  dead.  A  great 
crowd  witnessed  the  miracle,  and  all 
rejoiced  that  the  tdy  was  freed  from  the 
dreaded  monster. — Simeon  Metaphrastes, 
Lives,  etc. 

St.  Romany  i  destroys  a  horrible  dragon 
(a.d.  639).  What  renders  the  name  of 
St.  Romanus  especially  memorable  in  all 
France,  is  his  victory  at  Rouen  over  a 
horrible  dragon,  of  a  shape  and  size 
hitherto  unknown.  It  was  a  man-eater, 
and  also  devoured  much  cattle,  causing 
sad  desolation.  Romanus  resolved  to 
attack  this  monster  in  his  lair ;  but  as  no 
one  would  assist  him  in  such  a  dangerous 
enterprise,  he  took  with  him,  as  assist- 
ants, a  murderer  condemned  to  death, 
and  a  thief.  The  thief,  being  panic- 
struck,  ran  away :  but  the  murderer 
proved  true  steel.  Romanus  went  to  the 
dragon's  den,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  walked  in,  and  threw  a  net  over 
the  beast's  neck.  The  murderer,  then 
taking  the  net  in  his  two  hands,  dragged 
the  monster  through  the  town  into  the 
market-place,  where  was  a  huge  bonfire. 
Into  this  bonfire  he  led  the  beast,  there 
was  it  burnt  to  death,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Seine.  All  the  people  thanked 
the  saint  for  delivering  tnem  from  this 

gist,  the  murderer  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
omanus  appointed  a  day  of  public 
thanksgivings. — Propre  de  Rouen. 

St.  Sampson  of  Wales  destroys  a  dragor* 
of  Brittany  (a.d.  480-565).  St.  Sampson 
delivered  a  village  in  Brittany  of  a  very 
venomous  dragon  which  had  taken  up  its 
abode  in  a  great  cave.  Near  the  spot  he 
afterwards  built  a  monastery,  which  he 
called  Dole.  His  biographer  tells  us  he 
had  seen  a  cross  sculptured  on  a  very 
hard  stone  by  the  saint.  In  Christian 
art,  St.  Sampson  of  Wales  is  represented 
chasing  a  dragon. — Lobineau,  Lives  of 
the  Satnts  of  Brittany. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  make  serpents 
obey  their  word.  When  the  apostles  Simon 
and  Jude  were  at  Babylon,  the  royal 
enchanters,  Zaroes  and  Arphazar,  who 
had  been  driven  by  St.  Matthew  out  of 
of  India,  caused  serpents  to  appear  while 
they  stood  before  the  king.  Their  inten- 
tion was  to  terrify  the  apostles,  but  the 
men  of  God  commanded  the  serpents  to 
fall  on  the  enchanters.  This  they  did, 
putting  them  to  great  torment.  Zaroei 
and  Arphazar,  being  thus  shamed  in  the 
sight  of  the  king,  fled  from  Babylon, 
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as  they  had  done  from  India. — Edward 
Kinesman  (1623).  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
p.  852. 

A  boa-constrictor  submissive  to  St. 
Thecla  Haimant.  The  Abyssinians 
believe  in  saints  and  miracles.  Their 
calendar,  in  fact,  is  crammed  full  of 
saints ;  and  the  days  of  the  year  by  no 
means  suffice  to  honour  them  all.  Among 
their  saints  are  Balaam  and  his  ass, 
Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife,  and  many 
local  celebrities  who  have  from  time  to 
time  astounded  the  Abyssinians  with 
their  miracles,  particularly  Thecla  Hai- 
mant, who  converted  the  devil,  and 
induced  him  to  become  a  monk.  The 
devil  continued  a  monk  for  forty  days,  but 
what  then  became  of  him  we  are  not  told. 
Thecla,  wishing  to  ascend  a  steep  moun- 
tain with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  like 
the  Guimb,  prayed  for  help,  when  a  boa- 
constrictor  took  him  on  its  back,  and  set 
him  down  safely  on  the  summit.— Duf  ton, 
Jowrney  through  Abyssinia. 

St.  Theodoras  of  Heracka  slays  a  dragon 
(a.d.  319).  St.  Theodoras,  general  of 
the  forces  of  Licinius,  encountered  a 
furious  dragon  in  Thrace.  This  dragon 
lived  in  a  cave,  and  used  to  issue  forth 
every  morning  and  devour  any  one  it 
could  find.  Theodoras  resolved  to  en- 
counter the  beast,  trusting  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  of  the  cross. 
Accordingly,  he  went  boldly  to  the  cave, 
and  conjuring  the  monster  in  the  name 
of  God,  bade  it  come  out  from  its  lair. 
When  the  beast  came  forth,  St.  Theodoras 
pierced  it  with  his  sword,  and  laid  it 
dead  at  his  horse's  feet.  Many  Thracians 
by  this  act  were  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  crucified.  In  Christian  art,  St. 
Theodoras  of  Heraclea  is  represented  on 
horseback  with  a  dragon  at  his  feet,  like 
St.  Georp.— Augard,  Life  of  St.  Theo- 
doras of  Reradea.  (SeealsoSurius,vol.  i.) 

A  dragon  threatens  to  devour  a  recal- 
citrant monk  (fifth  century).  A  monk  of 
Mount  Cassino  demanded  of  St.  Benedict 
permission  to  leave  the  society,  that  he 
might  return  and  live  in  the  world.  The 
abbot  refused  for  a  long  time  this  sinful 
demand,  but  as  the  monk  persisted,  and 
was  determined  to  have  his  own  way,  he 
lived  so  scandalously  in  the  monastery 
he  was  of  necessity  turned  out.  Scarcely 
had  he  passed  the  abbey  gates  when  he 
saw  a  nuge  dragon  with  open  mouth 
waiting  to  devour  him.  The  monk  in 
terror  shrieked  for  help.  The  brothers, 
running  out,  declared  they  saw  nothing ; 
but  the  monk,  trembling  and  shrieking, 
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requested  them  to  take  him  back.  They 
took  him  into  the  monastery,  soothed 
him,  and  be  ever  after  remained  a  con- 
sistent brother,  most  grateful  to  the  abbot 
who  had  opened  his  eyes  to  see  the 
dragon.— St  Gregory  the  Great,  Dia- 
logues, bk.  ii. 

No  doubt  man?  tela  about  dragons  are  allegorical,  and 
probably  "figures  of  speech"  would  go  far  to  reduce  the 
number  of  "  miracle*  v  ascribed  to  the  saints.  Many  a 
wonder  began  In  an  allegory  and  ended  in  being  recelred 
literally.  Thus  Mgr.  Guerin,  by  no  means  chary  of  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  saints,  says  of  Bt.  Bloc.  "11  est  censo 
arolr  tuo  un  dragon.  Image  des  effort*  qu'a  da  fidre  le 
christian l«m  pour  dcblayer  le  sol  de  la  Bretagne  de  toutea 
lea  superstitions  druldlquea"  (ru$  de»  Saint*,  vol.  ii.  p. 
480)  ;  and  In  his  life  of  St.  Anaatase  (rot  r.  p.  SB)  be  uses 
language  which,  taken  literally,  would  make  the  saint  a 
dragon-slayer :  44  Anastase,  ayant  ru  le  mo  nitre  de  l'erreur 
lerer  sa  tttefuneate,  se  hftta  delui  porter  un  coup  mortel ; 
11  fit  talre  tons  lea  statements  de  rhydre."  All  that  is 
meant  by  this  grandiloquence  is  that  Anastaalus  opposed 
effectually  the  heresy  of  Origan. 

Dreams,  Warning  and  Pro- 
phetic. 

Gbjt.  xli.  17-45  (Pharaoh  warned  of  famine). 
Pharaoh  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
before  him  seven  kine,  which  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  river.  They  were  fat  fleshed  and 
well  favoured,  and  went  to  feed  in  a  meadow. 
Afterwards  came  forth  seven  lean  kine,  as  ill 
favoured  as  possible;  and  these  lean  beasts, 
falling  foul  of  the  fat  ones,  devoured  them,  yet 
remained  as  lean  as  they  were  before.  That 
was  the  dream.  Joseph,  being  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  told  the  king  it  was  an  Intimation 
from  God  that  there  would  be  tn  Egypt  seven 
years  of  plenty,  followed  by  seven  years  of 
famine.  He  told  Pharaoh,  therefore,  to  husband 
the  corn  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  tide 
over  those  of  scarcity.  Pharaoh  took  the  hint, 
and  appointed  Joseph  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion. 

Gbn.  xl.  1-19  (Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker). 
Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  baker  having  offended 
the  king  were  committed  to  prison,  and  had 
each  of  them  a  dream,  which  they  told  to 
Joseph  their  fellow-prisoner.  The  chief  butler 
dreamt  he  saw  a  vine  with  three  branches  full 
of  fruit  of  a  most  luxuriant  kind.  Plucking  off 
some  of  the  rich  clusters,  he  squeezed  them  Into 
the  royal  tankard,  and  banded  it  to  the  king. 
Such  was  the  dream,  which  Joseph  Interpreted 
thus :— The  three  branches  are  three  days,  and 
as  the  king  took  the  cup,  it  signifies  that  within 
three  days  he  will  restore  the  royal  butler  to 
his  office  again.  The  chief  baker  now  told 
what  he  had  dreamt.  He  thought  he  was 
carrying  on  his  head  three  baskets  full  of  catea 
for  the  king's  table ;  but  the  birds  pouncing 
ou  them  devoured  the  contents  of  the  upper- 
most basket  Joseph  said  this  was  an  ill- 
omened  dream,  and  that  it  foreboded  the  baker's 
death.  •«  Within  three  days."  said  Joseph,  "  the 
king  will  hang  you  on  a  tree,  and  leave  your 
dead  body  to  the  birds  of  prey."  Both  these 
interpretations  proved  true;  the  butler  was 
restored  to  his  office  within  the  stated  time, 
and  the  baker  was  hanged,  as  Joseph  had  said. 

P^n.  ii.  31-45  (Nebuchadnezzar's  dream\ 
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Nelmchadnesaar,  in  the  second  year  of  hli  reign, 
dreamt  that  he  saw  a  greet  linage,  brilliant  to 
look  at,  but  of  terrible  aspect.  The  head  waa 
of  gold,  the  legs  of  iron,  the  feet  of  clay,  the 
arms  and  breast  of  silver,  and  the  rest  of  brass. 
A  stone,  cut  without  hands  from  a  quarry,  fell 
on  the  image,  and  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  were  blown  away  by  a  strong  wind, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  Image  remained.  The 
stone,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  and  grew,  till 
it  first  became  a  mountain,  and  then  filled  the 
whole  earth.  Such  was  the  dream,  which 
Daniel  pronounced  to  be  an  historical  allegory. 
"The  image,"  he  said,  "represents  different 
kingdoms.  Chaldea  is  the  golden  head;  the 
silver  aims  and  breasts  represent  the  empire 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  the  brass  part  of 
the  image  represents  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ; 
the  iron  legs  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  feet, 
with  ten  toes,  all  of  clay,  are  the  ten  parte  into 
which  the  Roman  empire,  at  its  fall,  will  be 
subdivided:  viz.  (1)  the  Hungarians,  (2)  the 
Ostrogoths,  (3)  the  Visigoths,  (4)  the  Sweves 
and  Alains,  (6)  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  (8)  the 
Franks,  (7)  the  Burgundians,  (8)  the  Heruli, 
(9)  the  Anglish  in  England,  and  (10)  the  Lom- 
bards.*' Now  for  the  stone  which  broke  in 
pieces  the  image.  It  was  cut  without  hands 
out  of  a  mountain.  The  prophet  tells  us  this 
stone  allegorized  the  "  kingdom  of  Christ."  It 
was  no  part  of  the  Image  of  earth's  monarchies, 
but  wholly  independent.  No  hand  of  man  cut 
it  out,  but  it  came  of  itself  from  the  mount 
of  God;  and  grew  and  grew  in  power  and 
extent,  tlU  it  filled  the  whole  earth. 

This  certainly  Li  a  most  manrelloui  allegory.  Bald  to  have 
been  made  aome  tlx  hundred  resra  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Philip  I.  waa  king  of  Macedonia  at  tho  time,  and 
the  empire  lasted  four  hundred  and  fifty  yean  afterwards. 
Borne  waa  almost  unknown ;  It  waa  Just  struggling  into 
notice  under  Its  earl/  kings.  Aa  for  the  ten  kingdoms  of 
clay,  they  were  far  remote,  only  looming,  like  the  king- 
dom or  the  Messiah,  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  future  history. 

Porphyry  maintains  and  St.  Jerome  admits  that  this 
marreuou*  vision  was  post-historic,  written  in  the  days 
of  Antiochus  Eptphanea :  "Contra  prophetam  Danielam 
dooderimum  Uhrum  scripslt  Porphyrins ;  nolens  eum  ab 
ipso  cujua  inscrlptus  est  nomine  esse  compos! turn ;  sad  a 
quodam,  qui  temporibua  Antiocni  qui  apyellatus  art 
Kpiphanes,  fuerit  in  Judssa."  Antiochus  died  B.C.  164. 
and,  of  course,  by  that  time  most  of  the  "  prophecy"  waa 
history.  As  for  the  "  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountains  with- 
out hands."  it  must  be  borne  In  mlud  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  was  a  general  belief  among  the  Jews,  and 
a  similar  belief  has  existed  In  many  nations,  at  Germany. 
England.  Scandinavia,  France,  eta,  etc. 

Gbn.  xx.  2-16  (Abimeltch's  dream).  When 
Abraham  went  to  Egypt,  he  told  his  wife  to 
say  she  was  his  sister,  otherwise  he  might  be 
slain  in  order  that  some  Egyptian  might  marry 
her.  Abimelctii,  king  of  (War,  hearing  that 
she  was  the  sister  or  Abraham,  sent  for  her, 
intending  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  was 
warned  in  a  dream  not  to  do  so,  as  the  lady, 
though  half-sister,  was  also  the  wife  of  Abraham. 
Abimelech  now  sent  for  Abraham,  and  re- 
proved him  for  his  equivocation ;  but  gave  him 
a  royal  present  of  sheep  and  oxen,  menservants 
and  maidservants,  together  with  a  thousand 

Eieces  of  silver,  and  said  to  him,  My  land  is 
efore  thee ;  dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee. 
Okk.  xxxvii.  5-10  (JosepKs  dream).  Joseph 
dreamt  that  he  and  his  brothers  were  In  a  field 
b'nding  sheaves  and  that  his  owr.  sheaf  arose 


and  stood  upright ;  while  his  brothers'  sheaves, 
which  were  round  about,  bowed  to  his  sheaf, 
and  made  obeisance.  When  Joseph  told  his 
brothers  of  his  dream,  they  were  very  indignant, 
and  cried  in  scorn,  What!  are  you  to  reign 
over  us  ?  are  you,  the  younger  to  nave  dominion 
over  us,  who  are  your  elders?  And  they 
hated  him  for  his  dream.  Not  long  after  he 
had  another  dream,  which  he  told  big  brothers, 
saying,  I  dreamt  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  made  obeisance  to  me.  The  brothers 
now  reported  what  Joseph  had  told  them  to 
their  father ;  and  Jacob  rebuked  the  lad,  say- 
ing, Shall  I  and  your  mother,  with  all  your 
brothers,  bow  down  to  you  aa  our  superior? 
But  the  time  came  when  they  did  so,  for 
Joseph  rose  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  Jacob, 
with  all  his  house,  removed  to  Egypt,  and 
gladly  submitted  to  the  rule  of  Pharaoh's 
favourite. 

Matt.  11.  13-23  (Me  dreamt  of  Joseph, 
husband  of  tht  Virgin  Mary).  Joseph  had 
three  dreams:  one  bidding  him  to  flee  from 
Judaea  with  his  wife  and  child,  because  Herod 
the  king  waa  seeking  to  take  the  life  of  the 
young  child;  one  when  he  was  in  Egypt, 
telling  him  that  Herod  waa  dead,  and  there- 
fore he  might  return  to  his  own  country ;  and 
the  third,  which  bade  him  not  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  Judaea,  but  in  Galilee. 

There  are  several  other  warning  or  prophetic  dreams  in 
the  Bible;  but  then  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose. 

Dreams,  among  the  Greeks,  supposed  to 
be  sent  by  the  gods.  There  were  three 
words  for  dreams  among  the  ancient 
Greeks :  ChrGmatismos,  Ho  rani  a,  and 
Onlros.  In  the  first  of  these  the  gods 
themselves,  or  some  departed  spirit,  or 
some  living  being,  came  and  conversed 
with  men  in  their  sleep.  In  the  second, 
the  sleeper  saw  the  event  about  to  occur 
performed  before  bis  sleeping  eyes.  In 
the  third  he  saw  a  type,  figure,  or  allegory 
of  what  was  about  to  come  to  pass. 

Agamemnon  {Iliad,  ii.)  dreamed  that 
Nestor  came  to  him  and  bade  him  give 
the  Trojans  battle,  on  the  assurance  of 
success.  Pindar  dreamed  that  Proser- 
pine appeared  to  him,  and  complained 
that,  though  he  had  written  hymns  to  the 
other  deities,  he  had  written  none  in  her 
honour  (Pausanias).  These  are  examples 
of  the  Chrematismos  (a  business  matter, 
from  Chrima,  a  matter  of  business).  Of 
this  nature  were  the  dreams  of  Joseph 
mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  (ii.  13-22),  in 
which  angels  appeared  to  him,  and  told 
him  directly  what  he  was  to  do  or  to 
avoid  doing. 

Of  the  second  sort,  Horama  fa  vision, 
from  hordo,  to  see),  was  the  dream  of 
Alexander  the  Great  ( Valerius  Maximus, 
i.  7),  when  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Cassander.  So  was  that  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  when  he  dreamed 
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thai  his  son  Atys  would  be  slain  by  a 
spear  (Herodotus}  i.  84);  and  that  of 
Penelope*  concerning  her  son  Telemachos, 
when  searching  for  his  father  (Odys.. 
ir.  888). 

The  third  sort  was  the  Onlros,  or  dream- 
riddle  (from  Oniros.  the  god  of  dreams). 
These  were  typical  dreams,  allegories, 
and  figures.  Such  was  Hecuba's  dream, 
that  the  child  about  to  be  born  was  a  fire- 
brand. Of  this  nature  were  Pharaoh's 
dreams  about  the  fat  and  lean  kine  ; 
Joseph's  dream  about  the  bowing  wheat- 
sheaves,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stare ; 
the  dreams  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and 
baker,  which  Joseph  interpreted ;  the 
dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc. 

The  god  of  dreams,  in  Greek  mythology, 
had  three  attendants,  named  Morpheus, 
Phobetor,  Phantasos.  The  first  counter- 
feited human  forms;  the  second,  the 
likeness  of  brutes;  and  the  last,  the 
forms  of  inanimate  objects. 

There  were,  among  the  Qreeks,  pro- 
fessional interpreters  of  dreams  and  a 
large  dream-literature.  Geminus  Pyrius 
wrote  three  books  on  the  subject;  Artemon 
the  Milesian,  twenty-two  books.  There 
were  also  the  dream-books  of  Achinls 
son  of  Scyrimos,  Alexander  the  Myndian, 
Antipho  of  Athens,  Artemidoros,  As- 
trampsychos,  Demetrios  the  Phalerean, 
Nicephoros,  Nicostratos  the  Ephesian, 
Panyasis  of  Halicarnassos,  Philo  Jud»us, 
Phoebos  of  Antioch,  and  many  more. 

Bruno  (Leo  IX.).  by  a  dream,  is  shown 
the  HI  condition  of  the  Church,  and  its 
reform  (a.d.  1002-1054).  One  day 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  saw  in  his  dream 
a  deformed  old  woman,  who  haunted  him 
with  great  persistency,  and  treated  him 
with  great  familiarity.  She  was  hideously 
ugly,  clothed  in  filthy  rags,  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  altogether  one  could 
scarcely  recognize  in  her  the  human  form. 
Disgusted  with  her  general  appearance, 
the  bishop  tried  to  avoid  her;  but  the 
more  he  shrunk  from  her,  the  more  she 
clung  to  him.  Annoyed  by  this  impor- 
tunity, Bruno  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
whereupon  she  fell  to  the  earth  as  dead, 
and  rose  up  again  lovely  as  an  angel. 
While  pondering  on  the  meaning  of  this 
vision,  the  abbot  Odilo,  lately  dead,  came 
before  him,  and  said,  "  Happy  man,  you 
have  delivered  her  soul  from  death." 
Wibert,  the  biographer  of  our  saint,  and 
his  contemporary,  informs  us  that  the 
old  woman  represented  the  Church,  which 
at  the  time  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
state,  but  Bruno  in  his  pontificate  was 


employed  by  God  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  beauty.— Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo 
bk.  i.  chap.  1. 
Thl*  ni  the  time  of  th«  tehUm,  when  there  wm  three 
concurrent  popes :  Benedict  UL,  8/lretfer  I1L,  end 
Grtfory  VL 

Bruno  (Leo  iX),  bishop  of  Tout,  has 
a  dream  which  symbolized  to  him  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  popedom  (a.d.  1002-1054). 
One  night  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  dreamt 
he  was  transported  to  the  cathedral  of 
Worms,  where  were  assembled  a  host  of 
persons  clothed  in  white  raiments.  Bruno 
asked  one  of  them  who  they  were,  and 
was  told,  "These  are  the  saints  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  St.  Peter." 
Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered, 
when  the  apostle  Peter,  and  Stephen  the 
first  martyr,  led  him  to  the  altar,  while 
the  heavenly  visitants  sang  "an  ineffable 
melody."  Bruno  was  ordered  to  admin- 
ister the  communion  to  all  the  assembly. 
This  being  done,  St.  Peter  presented  him 
with  five  gold  chalices,  11  trois  a  un  autre 

?ui  le  suivait,  et  un  seul  a  un  troisieme." 
le  now  awoke,  and  found  he  had  been 
elected  pope  in  the  cathedral  of  Worms. 
— L'abbe*  Guillaume,  Histoire  de  PJSglise 
de  Toul. 

Constantino  assured  in  a  dream  of  the 
innocence  of  three  men  condemned.  Three 
officers,  named  Nepotian,  Ursus,  and 
Herpilion,  being  falsely  accused  to  Con- 
stantine,  were  condemned  to  death.  At 
night,  St.  Nicholas  appeared  to  the 
emperor  and  his  judge  Ablavius,  and 
said  to  them.  "Those  three  men  are 
innocent ;  and,  unless  thev  are  released 
in  the  morning,  war  shall  desolate  the 
land,  and  thou  and  all  thine  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.  I,  Nicholas  of  Mvra, 
forewarn  you."  8o  saying,  he  vanished. 
When  the  emperor  and  judge  met  next 
morning,  they  conferred  together  of  the 
vision,  and  caused  the  three  officers  to  be 
brought  before  them.  "Tell  me,"  said 
the  emperor,  "  have  any  of  you  three  anv 
skill  in  necromancy?"  They  answered, 
"No."  The  emperor  then  rehearsed  to 
them  the  vision :  and  the  three  officers, 
kneeling  down,  kissed  the  ground,  and 
yielded  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  their 
deliverance.  The  emperor  then  sent  them 
to  St.  Nicholas  with  a  present,  consisting 
of  the  four  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
a  gold  thurible;  and  charged  them  with 
this  message,  "The  emperor  begs  St. 
Nicholas  not  to  threaten  him,  but  to  pray 
for  him." — Metaphrases,  Lives,  etc. 

Sennadius's  dream  to  prove  that  man  has 
two  natures.   The  dream  of  Sennadius 
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was  to  prove  that  man  consists  of  a 
material  oody  and  a  something  indepen- 
dent thereof,  generally  called  a  soul. 
The  dream  is  told  by  St.  Augustine  to 
his  friend  Evadius,  and  is  as  follows : — 
Sennadius  was  a  physician,  who  dis- 
believed the  duality  of  man's  nature,  and 
consequently  a  future  life  ;  but  one  night, 
in  a  dreamj  an  angel  appeared  to  him, 
and  bade  him  follow.  The  angel  took 
him  to  the  confines  of  a  city,  where  he 
was  ravished  with  celestial  music,  which, 
the  angel  told  him,  proceeded  from  the 
voices  of  spirits  made  perfect.  Sen- 
nadius thought  no  more  about  the  dream ; 
but  some  time  afterwards  the  angel  ap- 
peared to  him  again,  recalled  to  his 
memory  the  former  visit,  and  then  asked 
him  if  the  vision  had  occurred  while  he 
was  awake  or  during  sleep.  Sennadius 
replied,  "  During  sleep."  "  Just  so,"  said 
the  angel ;  44  what  you  saw  and  heard 
was  not  by  your  bodily  senses  then,  for 
your  eyes  and  ears  were  closed  in  sleep." 
"True,"  said  the  physician.  44 Then," 
continued  the  angel,  44  with  what  eyes 
did  you  see,  and  with  what  ears  did  you 
hear  V  "  Sennadius  could  not  answer  this 
question ;  and  the  angel  said,  44  It  must 
be  evident,  if  you  see  when  your  bodily 
eyes  are  shut,  and  hear  when  your  bodily 
ears  are  closed  in.  sleep,  that  you  must 
have  other  eyes  and  ears  besides  those 
of  your  material  body.  When,  therefore, 
your  body  sleeps,  that  other  something 
may  be  awake ;  and  when  your  body 
dies,  that  other  something  may  live  on. 
Yes,  Sennadius,  there  is  indeed  a  some- 
thing in  man  which  sleep  cannot  lull  into 
oblivion,  and  death  can  never  touch. 
Think  of  these  things."— St.  Augustine, 
Epistles,  159. 

Thb  argument  U  In  a  measure  plausible,  but  would 
scarcely  touch  the  difficulty  which  modern  8ennadluses 
feel.  The  eye  does  not  tee,  nor  does  the  ear  bear.  They 
are  the  mere  telegraphs  of  the  brain,  which  convey 
messages  thereto :  but  the  brain  can  both  see  and  hear 
without  'his  machinery ;  and  although  the  eyes  and  ears 
often  in  form  the  brain,  the  brain  not  unfreauently  In- 
forms the  eyes  and  ears.  Thus  Macbeth  aawa  dagger,  the 
creation  or  his  brain,  and  we  often  hear  sounds  which 
proceed  from  within  and  not  from  without.  This  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  a  second  self,  Independent  of 
the  tody,  but  only  that  the  brain  can  act  without  Its 
ordinary  servants,  called  the  senses.  To  a  sceptic  the 
tale  would  be  an  argument  to  prove  the  very  contrary  of 
the  duality  of  man. 

A  n  attempt  to  explain  prophetic  dnartiM.  That  suc- 
cession of  periods,  called  '  time."  is  a  part  of  mortality. 
With  God  there  b  no  past  or  future,  but  all  is  known,  all 
is  visibly  present  The  history  of  man  may  be  compared 
to  a  drama,  or  vast  panorama.  The  spectator  sees  each 
scene  and  act  gradually  and  successively  developed,  but 
God  knows  the  whole  drama,  even  before  it  is  put  on  the 
stage,  or  the  whole  panorama  before  it  is  unrolled.  To 
the  spectator,  who  ease  piece  by  piece,  what  he  has  seen 
or  beard  b  past,  what  be  now  sees  and  hears  b  present, 
what  he  b  about  to  see  and  hear  b  future ;  but  to  one 
who  knows  the  whole  drama  or  panorama  there  b  no  such 


succession ;  all  U  known,  all  b  present  tc  the  mind,  and  he 
can  toll  exactly  what  actors  are  to  come  on.  and  what 
each  b  to  say  or  da  In  sleep,  when  the  body  b  dormant, 
sights  and  sounds  often  present  themselves  distinctly;  not 
sights  of  things  present  to  the  body,  nor  sounds  which  the 
bodily  ears  could  bear,  but  sights  and  sounds  perceptible 
to  the  "spirit  man;"  and  if  the  "spirit  man"  could 
wholly  shake  off  the  body,  it  would  see  more  of  the  drama 
of  life,  or  panorama  of  history,  about  to  be  unfolded. 
Thb  sight  into  the  unfolded  U  what  we  call  "  prophetic," 
because  It  b  a  glimpse  into  the  drama  or  panorama  beyond 
that  part  which  the  spectators  are  looking  at  Often  at 
the  approach  of  death  thb  spiritual  perception  b  very 
keen,  and  vblons  or  sounds  are  present,  wholly  unrevealed 
to  others.  In  fact,  the  "spirit  man"  b  looking  into  the 
everlasting  Now,  and  b  no  longer  circumscribed  to  that 
order  of  succession  which  belongs  to  tune.  He  b  stepping 
into  that  state  of  being  where  "time  shall  be  no  more. 
Thb  view  of  the  matter  will  show  how  it  b  possible  for 
God  to  see  the  future;  and.  In  fact,  what  man  calls 
"future"  b  no  future  with  God,  to  whom  the  whole 
drama  of  life  b  known,  the  whole  panorama  of  history 
b  unrolled.  It  will  also  explain  how  men  who  have 
emptied  themselves  of  earth  by  self-denial  and  bolincw, 
may,  as  it  were,  stand  on  tiptoe  and  look  over  the  wall  of 
present  tune,  so  as  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  panorama  yet 
unrolled,  or  the  drama  not  yet  set  on  the  stage  of  actual 
life. 

Dry  Bones  restored  to  Life. 

Ezkk.  xxxvil.  1-10.  Ezekiel  was  taken  by 
the  Spirit  Into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones,  and 
was  commanded  to  prophesy  upon  them,  and 
bid  them  live ;  "  and  as  1  prophesied,  there  was  a 
noise ;  and  behold !  a  shaking ;  and  the  bones 
came  together,  bone  to  bone.  And  I  beheld 
the  sinews  and  the  flesh  come  upon  them,  and 
the  skin  covered  them.  But  as  yet  there  was 
no  breath."  Then  the  prophet  was  commanded 
to  bid  the  four  winds  to  breathe  upon  these  life- 
less bodies ;  and,  when  he  did  so,  they  lived, 
and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army. 

The  body  of  St.  Stanislaus,  bishop  of 
Cracow,  cut  piecemeal,  is  restored.  King 
Bolislaus  sent  officers  to  St.  Michael's 
church  to  drag  Stanislaus  from  the  altar. 
The  emissaries  would  have  done  their 
bidding,  but  a  celestial  light,  shining  on 
the  bishop  who  was  celebrating  mass,  so 
frightened  them,  that  they  drew  back, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Other  officers 
were  then  sent,  but  they  also  were  un- 
able to  lay  hands  on  him.  A  third  com- 
pany met  with  no  better  success.  Then 
the  king  himself  rose  up  in  a  fury,  and, 
rushing  into  the  church,  clave  in  two  the 
head  of  the  bishop,  making  his  brains  fly 
out  against  the  wall.  This  done,  the 
officers  around  the  king  hacked  and 
hewed  the  body  into  gobbets,  and  flung 
them  to  the  carrion-birds.  Four  eagles 
came,  and  watched  over  them  till  sunset, 
when  bone  came  to  bone,  sinew  to  sinew, 
and  limb  to  limb,  till  the  whole  body 
was  pieced  together,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  divided;  indeed,  says  our  author, 
"not  so  much  as  a  scar  or  seam  could 
be  detected."  Some  Christians  who  had 
came  to  collect  the  fragments,  saw  this 
marvellous  restoration,  and,  taking  the 
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body  to  St  Michael's  church,  buried  it. 
Ten  years  afterwards  it  was  removed  to 
Cracow,  and  interred  in  the  castle  church 
with  great  solemnity  (a.d.  1079). — 
Ribadeneira  (died  1611),  Flower  of  the 
Lives  of  Saints. 

A  child  cut  up  and  fried  or  roasted  re- 
stored by  St,  Vincent  Ferrier  (a.d.  1357- 
1419).  One  of  the  most  astounding 
miracles  on  record  is  that  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  who  restored  a  child  which  its 
mother,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  had  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  and  roasted  or  fried. 
The  father  of  the  child  lodged  St.  Vincent 
in  his  missionary  visit ;  and  one  day, 
after  attending  the  saint's  sermon,  re- 
turned home  and  saw  this  horrible  sight. 
He  was  almost  beside  himself,  but  St. 
Vincent  comforted  him,  by  the  assurance 
that  God  had  suffered  this  frightful 
tragedy  for  His  own  glorification.  Then, 
placing  the  pieces  together,  they  united, 
and  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  the  body 
thus  restored  recovered  life,  and  he 
handed  the  living  child  to  its  father. 
Father  Ranzano,  who  relates  this  as  a  fact, 
adds,  "  so  singular  a  prodigy  is  scarcely 
paralleled  in  Church  history/'  The  scene 
of  this  "  miracle  "  is  laid  in  Gascony. 


(Lift  of  SI.  Ferritr,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
April  ft.  toL  i.)  gives  tills  marvellous  tale  m  the  eight 
hundred  and  sixtieth  miracle  brought  forward  at  the 
canonization  of  the  saint  It  is  recorded,  "  dans  la  quatri- 
erne  antienne  da  Landcsdel'ofllce  8t  Vincent  Ferrier  dans 
k  Stogie  Dominifajne."  Mgr.  Guerin  (1880),  chamber* 
hdn  of  pope  Leo  XIII..  repeats  it  as  an  undoubted  fact 
In  his  Tie*  dot  Saints,  rol.  lr.  p.  238.  There  is  not  an 
incident  In  Church  history  better  attested,  nod  its  constant 
repetition  shows  it  to  bare  been  a  favourite  "miracle." 

The  cooked  pullets  of  the  alcaydi  of  La 
Calzada  restored  to  life.  Some  pilgrims, 
on  their  road  to  Compostella,  stopped  at 
a  hospice  in  La  Calzada.  The  daughter 
of  the  innkeeper  solicited  a  young  French- 
man to  pass  the  night  with  her,  but  he 
refused ;  so  she  put  in  his  wallet  a  silver 
cup,  and,  when  he  was  on  the  road, 
accused  him  to  the  alcaydS  of  theft.  As 
the  property  was  found  in  his  possession, 
the  alcayde*  ordered  him  to  be  hung.  His 
parents  continued  their  pilgrimage,  and, 
after  eight  days,  returned  to  La  Calzada. 
when,  to  their  amazement,  they  found 
their  son  still  alive.  The  mother  went 
instantly  to  inform  the  alcaydd,  but  he 
replied,  "Woman,  you  are  mad !  I  would 
as  soon  believe  these  pullets  which  I 
am  about  to  eat  are  alive,  as  that  a 
man  who  has  been  gibbeted  for  eight 
days  is  not  dead."  No  sooner  had  he 
spoken,  than  the  two  pullets  on  the  dish 
before  him  actual lv  rose  up  alive.  The 
alcayde*  was  terribly  frightened,  and  was 


about  to  rush  out  of  doors,  when  he  was 
met  by  the  heads  and  feathers  of  the  two 
pullets  scampering  in  to  complete  the 
resuscitation.  The  cock  and  nen  thus 
restored  to  life  were  taken  in  grand  pro- 
cession to  St.  James's  church  of  Com- 
postella,  where  they  survived  for  seven 
yean,  in  which  time  the  hen  hatched 
only  two  eggs,  a  cock  and  a  hen.  These 
in  turn  lived  also  seven  years,  and  did 
the  same.  This  has  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly to  this  day,  and  pilgrims  to  Com- 
postella receive  feathers  from  these  birds 
as  holy  relics  :  but  no  matter  how  many 
feathers  are  thus  disposed  of,  the  full 
plumage  of  the  birds  is  never  deficient. 

This  legend  is  seriously  related  by  bishop  Patrick.  Parable 
0/  the  Fttgrimt,  mr.  00-434.  Udal  ap  Rhys  repeats  it 
in  his  Tout  through  Spain  and  Portugal.  55-88.  It  is 
Inserted  by  the  Bollandlsts  In  thereto  Sanctorum,  toL  ri. 
p.  40 ;  and 'pope  OalUtus  mentions  it  among  the  miracles 
of  Santiago.  Mgr.  Guerin  (1880)  says,  "  Cette  histolre  11  a 
ete  raconte  par  un  grand  notnbra  dau  tears.  Les  pelntes- 
Terriers  du  moyen  Ige  1'ont  sourent  reproduite.  On 
frappa  das  medailles  oommetnoratlves  de  l'evenent.  Una 
rie  on  medailles  a  ete  retrouvee,  de  not  Jours,  dans  la 
Seine.  Paris"  (rol.  t.  p.  004). 

The  subjoined  is  the  Latin  version : — "  QaHnm  caplunt  et 

Cnam,  et  in  ecclesiam  transferunt  magna  soleranltate. 
ibi  clause  res  admirable*  et  Del  potentlam  testiftcantes 
obsenrantur,  ubl  ssptennlo  vivunt ;  bune  entm  tannin ura 
Dens  Wis  instituit ;  et  in  One  septennii  antequam  morian- 
tur.  puDum  relinquunt  et  pullam  nil  coloris  et  macnitu* 
dlnis ;  et  hoc  fit  In  eocleda  quoUbet  ssptennlo.  Magna) 
quoque  admiration U  est,  quod  omnes  per  hanc  urbem 
traiuseuntes  peregrlnl.  qui  sunt  Innumerabiles,  gaUiboJus 
et  galliiue  planum  caplunt,  et  nunquam  fills  plunua  defl- 
dunt  Hac  EGO  TE8T0B,  propterea  VIDI  *t  InterfuL"— 
idus  Marineus  Skulus,  Sorum  Bitpanioarum  Scrip- 


teres.  1L  800. 

(St  Doniink  of  Calzada  0109)  b  represented  to  Christina 
art  with  a  cock  and  hen,  which  he  holds  in  one  hand, 
and  a  "corde  de  pendu"  in  the  other.  Of  course,  the 
allusion  is  to  this  most  extraordinary  "histolre,"  as  the 
pope's  chamberlain  calls  it) 

St.  Aldebrand  makes  a  roast  partridge 
fly  away  (twelfth  century).  St.  Aide- 
brand,  bishop  of  Fossombrone,  abstained 
from  meat  all  his  life.  Being  greatly 
reduced,  and  in  failing  health,  a  roast 
partridge  was  brought  him  for  dinner. 
Without  saying  a  word  to  those  who 
brought  it,  the  saint  blessed  the  bird, 
and  bade  it  fly  away.  So  it  flew  from 
the  dish  through  the  window,  and  joined 
its  companions  in  the  open  air. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Boilandists),  May  1,  p.  162. 

Andrew  of  Segni  restores  to  life  some 
cooked  birds  (a.d.  1802).  Andrew  of 
Segni  was  extremely  compassionate  and 
kind-hearted.  One  day,  being  ill.  some 
roast  birds,  killed  in  a  chase  [a  la  cnasse] , 
were  brought  for  him  to  eat.  "Poor 
birds,"  said  Andrew?  "how  I  pitv  you, 
who  have  been  depnved  of  your  life,  in 
order  to  give  me  pleasure  1 "  Then,  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them,  "  les 
oiscaux  commencerent  a  s'agiter,  battirent 
des  ailes,   et  s'envolerent." — Breviaire 
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Franciscain.  (The  same  tale  is  told  in 
the  Palmier  SeYaphique.) 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  restores  some  fried 
fish  to  life  (a.d.  1416-1607).  When  St 
Francis  of  Paula  passed  through  Naples 
on  his  way  to  Tours,  whither  he  was  going 
at  the  invitation  of  Louis  XL  and  at  the 
command  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he  was 
entertained  in  the  palace  of  Ferdinand  I. 
His  highness  asked  the  saint  to  breakfast 
at  the  royal  table,  but  he  refused,  saying 
it  would  not  be  suitable.  For  dinner  the 
king  sent  him  some  fried  fish,  but  the 
saint,  after  blessing  them,  restored  them 
to  life,  and  sent  them  back  by  the  page 
who  brought  them;  **ce  qu'il  fit  pour 
corriger  sa  defiance,  sachant  bien  qu'il 
ne  lui  avait  envoye*  ce  plat  que  pour 
l'eprouver." — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIIL),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv. 
p.  165  (1880). 

St.  Nicholas  of  Tollentino  served  with 
a  boiled  chicken  which  flew  away  (1807). 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tollentino  fell  into  a 

grievous  infirmity,  which  brought  him  to 
le  brink  of  the  grave,  whereupon  his 
physicians  told  him,  if  he  would  recover 
his  health,  he  must  eat  meat.  Nicholas 
replied,  this  would  be  saving  his  body  at 
the  peril  of  his  soul.  The  prior,  being 
appealed  to,  commanded  the  sick  man  to 
obey  the  doctor,  and  sent  him  into  his 
cell  a  boiled  chicken.  When  the  fowl 
was  set  before  him,  "the  blessed  man" 
prayed  that  God  would  help  him  out  of 
his  dilemma.  If  he  ate  the  fowl,  he 
broke  his  vow  ;  if  he  refused  to  eat  it,  he 
disobeyed  the  prior,  and  also  broke  his 
vow.  He  was  soon  relieved  of  his  per- 
plexity, for  the  boiled  chicken  came  to 
life,  flew  from  the  platter,  and  escaped 
out  of  the  window.  We  are  told  that 
"all  present  were  astonished,  and  the 
sick  man  was  jocund  and  glad." — Antony 
(archbishop  of  Florence),  Life  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tollentino. 

This  t>to  Is  repeated  by  half  a  dosen  wilted  m  a  fact. 

A  young  child  boiled  without  injury 
([a.d.  117).  The  following  must  be  given 
in  the  exact  words  of  the  historian,  or 
the  English  reader  might  fancy  the  trans- 
lation to  be  incorrect.  When  St  Julian 
was  carried  to  his  grave,  "  one  femme  qui 
lavait  son  enfant  dans  une  chaudiere 
placee  but  le  feu  [!!],  l'oublie,  et  court  se 
joindre  a  la  f  oule  qui  accompagne  le  corps 
de  St.  Julian.  En  son  absence,  la  flamme 
grand  it,  enveloppe  la  chaudiere,  l'eau 
bouUlonne,  et  deborde.  La  pensee  de  son 
Qls,  qu'elle  a  laisse'  expose'  a  un  si  grand 


peril,  traverse  le  cceur  de  la  mere.  Elle 
account,  et  le  trouve  sans  effroi  et  sans 
souffrance  [II].  Elle  jette  alors  des  cris, 
et  attire  un  grand  nombre  de  personnes 
pour  6tre  temoins  de  son  bonheur,  et  de 
prodige."— D.  Piolin,  Bistoire  de  VEglise 
du  Mans  (10  vols.). 

Predaaly  the  same  tale  Is  told  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua 
(aes  next  article). 

A  babe  left  in  boiling  water  and  not  hurt 
(twelfth  century).  A  "pious"  woman, 
hearing  that  St.  Antony  of  Padua  was 
going  to  preach  in  her  village,  was  almost 
beside  herself  with  joy,  and,  being 
pressed  for  time,  "au  beu  de  coucher 
son  enfant  dans  son  petit  berceau,  elle  le 
dlposa  sans  y  prendre  garde  dans  une 
chaudiere  pleine  d'eau  bouillante"  (I!). 
When  the  sermon  was  over,  some  of  the 
neighbours  asked  her  where  she  had  left 
her  child,  and  instantly  it  flashed  across 
her  that  something  was  not  right.  She  ran 
home,  and  found  the  cradle  empty  ;  but 
what  was  her  astonishment  on  finding  she 
had  put  the  babe  in  the  boiler,  the  water 
of  which  was  boiling  furiously  I  Still 
greater  was  her  surprise  on  finding  the 
child  laughing  at  the  bubbling  water,  and 
holding  out  its  arms  to  its  mother.  She 
fell  on  her  knees,  thanked  God,  and 
attributed  the  miracle  to  St.  Antony. — 
L'abbe*  Gaudry,  Life  of  Antony  of 
Padua. 

In  some  respects  this  tale  Is  even  more  marralloos  than 
the  preceding  one.  In  the  preceding  tale,  the  mother 
was  washing  the  child  and  set  it  on  the  fire.  In  this  rase 
she  Intended  to  pat  It  hi  to  the  cradle,  but  made  a  mistake, 
and  put  It  into  the  boiler.  The  tale  is  seriously  told  as  a 
fact,  and  is  repeated  by  right  rererend  authority. 

A  child  rescued  by  St.  Didacus  from  a 
heated  oven  U.n.  1463).  At  Seville,  a 
child,  out  of  rear  of  its  mother,  concealed 
itself  in  an  oven,  and  the  woman,  not 
knowing  it,  filled  the  oven  with  fagots, 
and  set  fire  to  them  in  order  to  heat  it. 
The  child  was  asleep,  but  the  flames 
woke  it,  and  it  screamed  dreadfully. 
The  woman,  in  her  terror,  ran  to  tell  her 
neighbours ;  but  St.  Didacus  passing  by, 
no  sooner  heard  the  woman's  tale,  than 
he  went  into  the  flaming  oven,  and 
brought  out  the  child  safe  and  uninjured. 
The  neighbours  formed  a  procession,  and 
carried  the  child  in  triumph  to  the  church, 
where  the  canons  in  their  surplices 
received  it,  and  took  it  to  the  lady's 
chapel,  chanting  and  offering  up  thanks. 
— R.  P.  Cahier,  Caracteristiques  des  Saints. 

Dumb  made  to  Speak.  (See  also 
under  Devils.) 

Mark  vii.  33-35.  When  Jesus  was  In  Deca- 
polis,  the  people  brought  to  Him  a  man  deaf, 
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who  had  also  an  Impediment  in  his  speech,  and 
besought  Him  to  cure  him.  Jesus  took  him 
aside,  put  His  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  He  spit 
and  touched  bis  tongue,  saying,  Epbpbatha  [Be 
opened] ;  and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened, 
and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he 
spake  plainly. 

Marx  Is.  17-2T.  One  of  the  multitude  said. 
Master,  I  have  brought  my  son  which  hath  a 
dumb  spirit;  and  wheresoever  he  taketh  him, 
he  teareth  him :  and  he  foameth,  and  gnasheth 
his  teeth,  and  he  pineth  away.  When  brought 
to  Jesus,  the  spirit  tare  the  young  man,  and  he 
fell  on  the  ground,  and  wallowed,  foaming. 
Then  Jesus  rebuked  the  foul  spirit,  saying  to 
it,  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee 
come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him. 
And  the  spirit  came  out  of  him ;  and  the  young 
man  was  as  one  dead,  insomuch  that  many  said. 
He  is  dead.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  lifted  him  up ;  and  he  arose. 

Matt.  ix.  32, 33.  They  brought  unto  Jesus  a 
dumb  man  possessed  with  a  devil;  and  when 
the  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb  spake. 

St.  Oalla  cures  a  child  both  dumb  and 
deaf.  St.  Galla  went  into  a  house  full  of 
sick  folk.  Amongst  others  was  a  child 
both  deaf  and  dumb.  St.  Galla  took  a 
glass  of  water,  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to 
the  child;  whereupon  its  ears  were  im- 
mediately opened,  and  the  string  of  its 
tongue  was  loosed. — Les  Pettis  Bollan- 
iists,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

St.  Maur  gives  speech  to  a  child  that  was 
bom  dumb  (a.d.  612-684).  One  day, 
while  St  Benedict  was  absent,  a  child, 
dnmb  and  lame,  was  brought  to  the  abbey 
to  be  healed.  The  prior  was  referred  to, 
but  he  rebuked  the  monks  in  anger,  say- 
ing, "  Am  I  God,  to  make  alive,  and  to 
heal  ?  "  In  this  dilemma  St.  Manr,  falling 
prostrate,  said,  "  Thou  God  alone,  it  is 
true,  can  make  alive  and  heal,  bring 
down  to  the  grave  and  bring  up ;  I  beseech 
thee,  have  pity  on  this  child,  and  magnify 
Thy  great  name."  Then,  rising  from  his 
knees,  he  placed  the  corner  of  his  stolo 
on  the  child's  head,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  the  child's  limbs,  Baying 
as  he  did  so,  "  In  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  through  the  merits  of  my 
master  St.  Benedict,  I  command  you  to 
rise  up  in  perfect  health."  The  child 
obeyed,  for  it  was  cured,  to  the  delight 
and  wonder  of  the  whole  house. — Bollan- 
dus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  16. 

St.  Peter  the  martur  awes  speech  to  a 
man  who  had  been  dumb  for  ten  years. 
St  Peter  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  did  many 
miracles.  One  day,  preaching  in  Milan, 
some  devout  people  brought  to  him  a 
man  who  had  been  dumb  for  ten  years. 
The  holy  man  put  his  finger  in  the  dumb 
man's  mouth,  touched  the  tongue,  and 


cried,  "Be  opened!"  whereupon  the 
man  spake  plainly.— Thomas  Lentinus, 
Life  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr. 

St.  Remi  casts  a  dumb  and  deaf  spirit 
out  of  a  young  girl.  In  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  at  Reims,  a  damsel 
possessed  of  the  devil  was  brought  to  St 
Remi,  that  he  might  drive  the  spirit  out 
The  holy  man  said  to  it,  "Thou  dumb 
and  deaf  spirit,  I  command  thee,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  I  am  and 
whom  I  serve,  to  come  out  of  her,  and 
enter  no  more  in."  As  the  devil  went 
out,  he  so  tore  and  afflicted  the  damsel, 
that  all  present  declared  she  was  dead ; 
but  St.  Remi,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
said  to  her,  "  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise,  and  go 
into  thy  house."  And  immediately  the 
damsel  arose  in  the  presence  of  all,  and 
went  to  her  house. — Hincmar  (archbishop 
of  Reims,  who  died  a.d.  882),  Life  of  St. 
Remi. 

St.  Sebastian  restores  speech  to  Zoe, 
whose  tongue  had  been  paralyzed  for  six 
years  (a.d.  803).  St  Sebastian,  com- 
mander of  the  first  Roman  cohort,  was  a 
Christian,  and  ventured  to  enter  the  house 
of  Nicostratus,  a  Roman  magistrate,  to 
exhort  sixteen  prisoners  to  hold  fast  to 
the  end.  Zoe,  the  wife  of  the  magistrate, 
was  present,  and  knelt  before  the  Chris- 
tian soldier,  looking  steadfastly  in  his 
face,  but  without  uttering  a  word,  for 
her  tongue  had  been  paralyzed  for  six 
years.  Sebastian,  raising  his  hand, 
signed  her  mouth  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  Baying,  "  If  I  am  a  true  servant 
and  soldier  of  God,  He  will  restore  thy 
speech  to  yon,  even  as  He  opened  the 
mouth  of  His  prophet  Zachariah."  The 
words  were  hardly  uttered  before  Zoe 
exclaimed,  "Blessed  art  thou,  and  all 
who  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus !  "  When 
Nicostratus  heard  his  wife  speak,  he  fell 
at  the  saint's  feet?  and  gave  the  Christian 
prisoners  under  his  charge  the  free  range 
of  his  house.  Claudius,  the  jailer,  had 
two  sons  of  infirm  bodies,  one  being 
dropsical  and  the  other  a  cripple.  When 
he  heard  of  the  cure  of  Zoe,  he  took  his 
two  sous  to  the  house  of  Nicostratus,  and 
besought  of  Sebastian  that  he  and  his 
two  boys  might  be  admitted  by  baptism 
into  the  Christian  communion.  Poiycarp, 
who  was  present,  baptized  them,  together 
with  Tranquil linus,  who  suffered  agony 
from  gout  As  the  newly  ^baptized  rose 
from  the  water,  all  were  healed  of  their 
several  infirmities;  and  the  prefect  of 
Rome,  whose  name  was  Cnromatius, 
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being  informed  of  these  miracles,  was  also 
converted,  laid  down  his  high  office,  and 
retired  into  private  life. — Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  pp.  800-302. 

A  dumb  woman  wishes  three  things,  of 
which  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  accords  two 
(a.d.  1357-1419).  At  Valentia  a  woman 
infirm  and  dumb  presented  herself  to  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier,  who  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  her  forehead  and  mouth,  and 
then  asked  her  what  he  should  do  for 
her.  "Grant  me,"  she  said,  "three 
things— health  to  my  infirm  body,  daily 
bread,  and  the  use  of  speech."  The  man 
of  God  replied,  "Two  of  these  requests 
I  will  grant,  but  the  third  is  not  for  thy 
soul's  good."  The  woman  said  Amen, 
and  went  away  dumb  as  before. — Peter 
Ranzano,  Life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

Ttaa  piovarb  ghras  point  to  this  grant:  "Bampllases 
Totra  boocha  d'aau,  at  11  you*  arrarara  oa  qu'a  dit  St. 
Vincent "  silence).  The  Ula  U  that  a  woman  with 
a  very  iiritatiog  tongue  asked  8L  Vincent  what  aba 
could  do  to  keep  her  husband  at  home,  and  moderate  hit 
111  temper.  He  replied,  "Order  your  servant  to  bring  you 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  when  your  husband  returns 
take  a  mouthful  and  hold  It  In  your  mouth  without  swallow- 
ing it." 

*•*  The  dumb  woman  speaking  Is  rather  odd,  but 
perhaps  the  saint  communlcatad  this  power  for  the  nonce. 

An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  restores 
the  voice  of  St.  Peter  Thomas  (a.d.  1366). 
St.  Peter  Thomas  reached  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-dame  du  Puy,  in  Velav ;  but 
found  himself  so  hoarse,  that,  when  he 
rose  to  address  the  congregation,  he  was 
unable  to  utter  a  sellable  that  could  be 
heard.  Then,  turning  his  eyes  on  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  full  of  earnest  en- 
treaty, he  immediately  recovered  his 
voice,  and  •«  never  before  was  he  so  clear, 
so  sonorous,  and  so  eloquent." — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

Election  of  a  Bishop. 

Acts  1.  24.  The  apostles  prayed,  and  said, 
Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all, 
show  whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen. 

Election  of  Nicholas  as  bishop  of  Myra. 
When  Nicholas  came  to  Myra,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  assembled  to  chose  a 
prelate  for  the  see,  and  they  made  prayer 
to  God  to  direct  their  choice  aright. 
During  the  preceding  night  one  of  the 
aged  bishops  had  a  revelation,  that  the 
first  person  who  entered  the  church  would 
be  the  man  sent  by  God.  The  convoca- 
tion was  in  prayer,  and  the  old  prelate 
stood  at  the  church  door  to  see  who 
would  be  the  first  to  enter.  St.  Nicholas 
presented  himself,  and  the  old  bishop, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the 
assembled  clergy,  and  said  to  them, 


"  Men  and  brethren,  this  is  the  man  sent 
by  God  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Myra." 
So  they  consecrated  him  then  and  there ; 
and  all  rejoiced  that  God  had  sent  so 
eminent  a  saint  to  live  among  them. — 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Election  of  William  to  the  archbishoprk 
of  Bourges  (a.d.  1209).  On  the  death  of 
Henry  de  Sully,  archbishop  of  Bourges, 
the  clergy  could  not  agree  upon  a 
successor;  so  Eudo,  bishop  of  Paris, 
resolved  to  commit  the  choice  to  God. 
To  this  end  the  clergy  were  requested  to 
write  on  slips  of  paper  any  names  they 
thought  proper,  and  the  bishop,  cele- 
brating mass,  asked  God  to  show  which 
of  the  names  lie  had  chosen.  When  mass 
was  over,  the  bishop  put  his  hand  beneath 
the  corporal,  and  drew  forth  one  of  the 
slips  of  paper  which  had  been  placed 
there.  Then,  opening  the  billet,  he  read 
the  name  of  William,  abbot  of  Challis  ;  so 
this  abbot  was  elevated  to  the  vacant 
throne. — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Jan.,  p.  139. 

Elijah  and  the  Prophets  of 
BaaL 

1  Kotos  xvtii.  17-39.  Elijah,  being  reproved 
by  king  Ahab  for  bringing  a  famine  on  Israel, 
replied  that  he  did  not  bring  the  famine,  bnt  it 
was  sent  by  God,  because  the  king  and  the 
people  had  forsaken  the  Lord  to  worship  Baal. 
In  proof  whereof  he  told  the  king  to  gather 
together  on  Mount  Carmel  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  and  the  four  hundred 
prophets  of  the  groves,  and  he  would  meet  them 
there.  So  Ahab  sent  for  the  prophets,  and 
Elijah  said  to  the  people.  How  long  halt  ye 
between  two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  is  God, 
follow  Him ;  but  if  Baal  is  God,  follow  Baal. 
He  then  proposed  to  prove  experimentally 
which  of  the  two  is  God  indeed.  The  prophet* 
of  Baal  were  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Baal,  and 
Elijah  would  do  the  same  to  Jehovah,  and  the 
God  which  answered  by  sending  fire  to  consume 
the  sacrifice  was  to  be  received  as  the  true  God. 
The  priests  of  Baal  made  their  sacrifice,  but  no 
fire  was  sent  from  heaven  to  consume  it. 
Elijah  then  offered  a  bullock  to  Jehovah,  and 
fire  was  sent  from  the  Lord  to  consume,  not 
only  the  sacrifice,  but  the  wood  and  the  dust,  and 
to  lick  up  the  water  in  the  trench.  When  the 
people  saw  it  they  said,  The  Lord,  He  is  God; 
the  Lord,  He  Is  God. 

St.  Alexander  proves  to  BaObulus  the 
truth  of  tlxe  story  about  Elijah  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Rabbulus  often  sent 
for  St.  Alexander;  and  one  day,  when 
Alexander  was  telling  him  the  wondrous 
story  of  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal, 
Rabbulus  said  to  him,  "  If  the  God  of 
whom  you  speak  wrought  these  wonders 
in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  He  cap  do  the  same 
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now.  Cry  unto  him  as  Elijah  did,  and 
bid  Him  send  fire,  that  I  may  see  and 
believe."  At  the  word  there  fell  fire 
from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  mats 
that  were  in  the  room,  but  hurt  nothing 
else.  Then  the  governor  bowed  his  head, 
and  cried,  "The  Lord,  He  is  God,  and 
truly  there  is  none  beside  Him."  And  he, 
with  all  his  house,  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  St  Alexander.— Baring- 
Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  229. 

St.  Pantaleon  arraigns  the  priests  of 
Borne.  St.  Pantaleon,  being  arraigned 
before  the  emperor  Maximian,  said, 
"  My  Lord,  if  it  has  been  told  you  that  I 
am  a  Christian,  know  you  and  all  men 
that  I  worship  Him  who  created  heaven 
and  earth,  raiseth  the  dead,  and  cureth 
the  leper.  If  you  credit  not  what  I  say, 
cause  a  sick  body,  whose  life  is  despaired 
of,  to  be  brought  into  thy  presence,  and 
assemble  hither  the  chief  pontiff  and  all 
his  priests.  Let  them  call  on  their  gods 
to  restore  the  sick  man,  and  I  will  call 
on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  let  him 
that  healeth  the  sick  body  be  accepted 
as  the  true  God."  The  proposal  pleased 
the  emperor;  and  a  man  sick  of  the 
palsy  was  brought  forth.  The  priests 
called,  some  on  Jupiter,  some  on  Escula- 
pius,  and  others  on  Diana;  but  all  in 
vain.  St.  Pantaleon  scoffed  at  them, 
and  bade  them  call  louder;  but  they 
retorted,  saying,  "  Call  you  on  your  God 
Jesus."  Then  Pantaleon,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  said,  uO  Lord,  hear  my 
prayer,  and  let  my  cry  come  unto  Thee. 
Show  this  people  that  Thou  art  God,  and 
there  is  none  beside  Thee."  Having  so 
said,  he  took  the  sick  man  by  the  hand, 
and  said  unto  him,  "In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  stand  on  thy  feet,  and  be 
ye  whole."  So  the  man  arose,  stood  on 
his  feet,  and  leaped,  and  went  to  his 
house  joyful,  for  he  was  made  whole.— 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Elijah  and  the  Widow  of 
Zarephath.  (See  Food  multiplied.) 

1  Knros  xvii.  8-16.  After  Elijah  left  Cherith, 
where  be  was  fed  by  ravens,  he  went  to  Zidon. 
When  he  came  to  the  gate  of  Zarephath,  he  saw 
a  woman  gathering  sticks,  and  said  to  her, 
Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel, 
that  I  may  drink.  And  as  she  was  going  to 
fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Bring  me,  I 

K\y  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thine  hand, 
e  woman  said.  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  1 
have  not  a  cake,  but  [only]  a  handful  of  meal 
In  a  barrel,  and  a  little  ou  in  a  cruise :  and, 
behold,  I  am  gathering  two  [or  three]  sticks, 
that  I  may  go  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son, 
that  we  may  eat  it,  and  die.  Elijah  said  to  her, 


Fear  not;  go  and  do  as  thou  hast  said:  but 
make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first,  and  bring 
It  unto  me,  and  afterwards  make  for  thyself  and 
for  thy  son;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste, 
neither  shall  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day 
that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth.  So 
she  went  and  did  according  to  the  saying  of 
Elijah ;  and  she,  and  be,  and  her  house  did  eat 
many  days.  And  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not, 
neither  did  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spake  by 
Elijah. 

St.  Blaise  and  the  poor  woman's  hog. 
A  poor  woman  had  a  hog,  which  was  ail 
her  earthly  store,  and  a  wolf  stole  it. 
The  woman  told  her  tale  of  sorrow  to  St. 
Blaise,  and  he  said  to  her,  "Woman,  be 
of  good  comfort ;  the  hog  shall  be  brought 
to  thee  again."  And  so  it  was ;  for  the 
wolf  brought  it  back,  and  it  had  received 
no  injury  at  all.  When  St.  Blaise  was 
in  prison,  the  poor  woman  came  to  com- 
fort him,  and  brought  him  a  part  of  the 
hog,  which  had  been  killed  for  food. 
Blaise  received  it  at  her  hands,  and  said 
to  her,  "  Never  from  this  day  forth  shall 
food  fail  thee ; "  and  never  from  that  day 
did  she  lack  anything  needful  for  her 
daily  life.— Metaphrastes,  Life  of  St. 
Blaise. 

St.  Isidore  and  the  empty  pot.  St. 
Isidore  was  a  farm  labourer.  One  day, 
returning  home  after  his  day's  work,  he 
found  a  poor  pilgrim  at  his  cottage  door, 
asking  for  food.  Isidore  told  his  wife  to 
give  the  man  something  to  eat,  but  the 
woman  said  sadly,  "  Alack,  alack !  there 
is  nothing  in  the  house.*'  Isidore  bade 
his  wife  look  into  the  pot,  but  she  replied, 
"It  is  quite  empty;  for  I  have  just 
rinsed  it.  and  set  it  bv."  "  Go,  wife,  and 
fetch  it,*'  said  the  saint.  So  she  went  to 
fetch  it,  and  found  it  very  heavy.  On 
taking  off  the  lid,  she  was  amazed  at 
seeing  the  pot  full  to  the  very  top  of 
most  excellent  meat,  cooked  and  hot,  and 
fit  for  immediate  use.  So  she  gave 
liberally  to  the  poor  pilgrim,  and  set 
before  her  husband,  but  still  the  store 
was  not  diminished. — Edward  Kinesman, 
The  Miraculous  Life,  etc.,  of  St.  Isidore, 
patron  of  Madrid,  lately  canonized  by 
pope  Gregory  XV.  Abridged  from  the 
Spanish.  Authorized  by  Philip,  king  of 
Vastile,  etc.,  and  signed  by  his  minister,  De 
Qroote. 

St.  Lupicm  supplies  the  abbey  of  Lau- 
conne  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat  which  wasted 
not  (a.d.  480).  Sometimes  the  abbey 
grounds  of  Lauconne,  in  the  Jura,  always 
more  or  less  sterile,  would  not  supply 
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corn  enough  for  the  monastery  over 
which  St.  Lupicin  presided.  At  such 
times  the  holy  abbot  used  to  lay  his  case 
before  God,  and  always  found  that  He 
who  remembered  the  sparrows  forgot 
not  His  own  children.  One  year  the 
abbey  was  unusually  crowded,  for  a 
large  number  of  seculars  had  sought  an 
asylum  there,  so  that  scarcity  had  set  in. 
The  steward  told  the  abbot  that  the 
resources  would  be  utterly  exhausted  in 
fifteen  days,  but  that  the  harvest  would 
not  be  gathered  in  for  three  months  at 
least.  The  abbot  heard  the  announce- 
ment undisturbed,  and  said  to  his  monks, 
"Come,  my  children,  let  us  enter  the 
granary,  where  we  have  still  some  sheaves 
left.  Have  we  not  renounced  the  world 
to  follow  Christ  ?  "  Then,  having  entered 
the  granary  and  fallen  on  their  knees, 
St.  Lupicin  said,  "0  Jesu  Christ.  Thou 
hast  said,  No  one  shall  quit  for  Mv  sake 
house,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  children,  or  goods,  but  shall 
receive  a  hundredfold  in  this  world.  Now 
send  us  Thy  help.  0  God,  who  made 
that  the  barrel  of  meal  should  not  waste, 
nor  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,  when  Thy  ser- 
vant Elijah  was  with  the  widow  of 
Zarcphath,  in  Zidonia,  now  look  upon  us 
Thy  servants,  who  have  placed  ourselves 
under  the  protection  of  Thy  Son,  our 
Lord ;  and  as  Thou  hast  given  us  freely 
the  bread  of  life,  vouchsafe  to  give  us 
also  the  bread  whereby  we  live.  All 
the  brothers  cried  Amen,  Then,  turning 
to  the  steward,  St.  Lupicin  said,  "  Place 
these  sheaves  in  one  bundle;  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  The  sheaves 
shall  supply  food,  and  shall  not  waste, 
till  the  harvest  be  gathered  in."  So  the 
sheaves  were  piled  together,  and  wasted 
not,  and  all  tne  brothers  and  strangers 
fed  thereon  for  more  than  three  months. 
Many  have  testified  to  this  miracle, 
amongst  others  St  Oyend,  then  a  novice 
in  the  monastery,  but  afterwards  abbot 
of  Condat,  from  whom  the  historian  of 
Condat  was  told  the  details  ^iven  above. 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March 
21;  Tillemont,  vol.  xvi.  p.  142;  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Vita  Patrum,  ch. 
i. ;  Bellev,  Haawgraphy ;  Longueval, 
History  of  the  Qaltican  Church,  vol.  ii. 
bk.  4 ;  etc. 

Two  Christians  fed  by  Eusticus  on  pork, 
and  the  pork  diminished  not.  Two  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  travelling  in  Poland  came 
to  the  door  of  Rusticus,  a  heathen  peasant 
who  had  just  killed  a  fat  hog,  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  his  only  son.   The  pilgrims, 


being  invited  to  partake  ot  the  feast, 
pronounced  a  blessing  on  what  was  left, 
and  this  remainder  of  the  hog  never 
diminished  in  size  or  weight  from  that 
day  forth,  although  all  the  family  fed  on 
it  freely  every  day. — J.  Brady,  Ciavis 
Calandaria,  p.  183. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  hog  Sehrimner,  in  Bcandlna- 
tUui  mythology,  on  which  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Val- 
halla feed  daily,  yet  the  dish  never  decreases  in  quantity. 

Elijah  eats  Angels'  Food.  (See 
My  Flb8H  is  Meat  indeed,  pt.  iii.) 

1  Kings  xix.  5-8.  As  Elijah  lay  under  a 
Juniper  tree,  behold,  an  angel  touched  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  Arise  and  eat.  .  .  .  And  he  arose, 
and  did  eat  and  drink ;  and  be  went  in  the 
strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God. 

St,  Albert,  fed  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
receives  a  force  which  lasted  ail  the  rest  of 
his  life  (a.d.  1060-1140).  A  great  flood 
of  water  having  encircled  the  cell  of  St. 
Albert,  he  was  for  many  days  deprived 
of  food.  Then  the  Virgin  Mary  came  to 
him,  and  put  in  his  mouth  a  morsel  of 
bread  of  such  extraordinary  virtue,  that 
it  imparted  to  him  a  vigour  which  lasted 
all  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  is,  twenty-two 
years,  during  all  which  time  he  had  never 
more  need  of  bread  to  eat,  but  only  a  few 
herbs  and  roots ;  and  for  twenty  years  ho 
drank  nothing  at  all. — Robert  (archdeacon 
of  Ostrevand),  Life  of  Si,  Albert. 

Elijah  fed  by  Havens. 

1  Kings  xvli.  6.  While  Elijah  was  at  the 
brook  Cherith,  In  concealment,  ravens  brought 
him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread 
and  flesh  in  the  evening. 

Gkn.  audi.  14.  Jchovah-Jlrch, "  the  Lord  will 
provide." 

A  pigeon  brings  food  to  St.  Auxentius 
(a.d.  470).  While  St.  Auxentius  was  in 
Siope,  near  Chalcedon,  the  Christians, 
amazed  at  the  tales  told  of  his  abstinence, 
determined  to  put  him  to  the  proof.  With 
this  intent,  they  placed  in  his  cell  baskets 
full  of  roots,  dates,  and  other  foods, 
lighted  a  candle,  and  set  a  child  to  watch 
him.  After  several  days  they  found  the 
candle  still  burning,  and  observed  that 
it  had  not  diminished.  The  food  in  the 
baskets  had  not  been  touched,  and  the 
child,  being  asked  what  the  saint  had  lived 
on,  replied,  "A  pigeon  came  daily  and 
brought  him  food.  — Life  of  St,  Auxentius, 
by  his  disciple  Vendimian.  (There  is  an 
excellent  MS.  life  of  this  saint  in  the 
Bibiiotheque  de  la  rue  Richelieu,  in 
Paris.) 

Prince  Cadoc  and  the  rhetorician  fed  by 
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a  mouse  (sixth  century.)  Prince  Cadoc 
went  to  finish  his  education  under  a 
famous  rhetorician  who  had  more  pupils 
than  money.  Indeed,  so  poor  was  the 
learned  scholar,  that  he  often  had  no  food 
in  the  house.  One  day,  at  the  hour  of 
breakfast,  the  prince  observed  a  white 
mouse  jump  on  the  table,  and  deposit  there 
a  single  grain  of  wheat.  Cadoc  watched 
the  mouse,  and  followed.it.  He  found 
that  it  ran  into  a  cellar,  one  of  those  old 
Keltic  subterranean  granaries,  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Wales.  In 
this  cellar  Cadoc  discovered  a  vast  store 
of  corn,  which  served  to  feed  both  master 
and  pupils  for  many  weeks.  (See  St. 
Gontran.) — Rees,  Lives  of  the  Cambro- 
British  Saints. 

St.  Calais  fed  by  a  sparrow  (a.d.  545}. 
One  day  St.  Calais  was  working  in  his 
vineyard,  and  being  very  warm,  hung  his 
cloak  on  a  tree.  At  sunset  he  felt  fatigued 
and  hungry,  but  had  nothing  to  eat.  He 
wont  to  the  tree  to  take  down  his  cloak, 
and  found  that  a  sparrow  had  laid  in  it 
an  egg.  The  egg  afforded  him  suffi- 
cient nourishment,  and  more  joy,  for 
he  felt  it  was  a  gift  sent  from  God. — 
Dom  Paul  Piolin,  Histoire  de  CEglise  du 
Maiis, 

St,  Catherine  of  Alexandria  fed  by  a 
dove,  Maxentius  the  emperor  ordered  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria  to  be  scourged, 
and  then  confined  without  food  in  a  dark 
dungeon.  Here  she  remained  twelve 
days.  Angels  came  to  heal  her  wounds, 
and  a  dove  provided  her  every  day  with 
needful  food.— Metaphrafltes  (died  911), 
Lives,  etc. 

St,  Cuthbcrty  th  the  isle  of  Fame,  fed 
by  rooks  (seventh  century).  When  St. 
Cuthbert  first  retired  to  Faroe,  the  isle 
was  absolutely  without  inhabitant, 
without  a  tree,  and  without  water.  It 
was  wholly  barren  of  food,  and  provided 
nothing  which  could  be  converted  into 
sustenance.  It  will  be  asked,  how  then 
did  he  exist  ?  The  answer  is  this :  by 
prayer  he  obtained  a  spring  of  most 
delicious  water,  and  rooks  brought  him 
food  daily,  till  the  barley  he  had  sown 
was  gathered  in. — Let  Petite  Bollandistes, 
vol.  lii.  p.  550. 

St.  Cuthbert  fed  by  an  eagle.  When  St. 
Cuthbert  was  labouring  to  convert  the 
Northumbrians,  he  was  driven,  on  one 
occasion,  by  a  severe  snow-storm  to  the 
coast  of  Fife.  "Never,"  said  he  to  his 
despondent  companions,  "  did  man  die  of 
hunger  who  served  God  faithfully,  for  it 
is  written,  *  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 


forsake  thee.' "  While  he  was  still  speak- 
ing, an  eagle  overhead  dropped  a  large 
fish  at  his  feet. — Green,  A  Short  History 
of  the  English  People^  p.  25.  (Seep.  128.) 

Another  instance.  At  another  time, 
being  overtaken  at  sea  by  a  terrible 
storm  which  kept  them  out  in  the  deep 
for  several  days,  food  failed,  and  both 
St.  Cuthbert  and  those  with  him  must 
have  died,  if  God  had  not  sent  them  three 
large  morsels  of  a  dolphin,  which  served 
them  well  with  food  for  three  entire 
days. — Les  Petite  Bollandistes,  vol.  iii. 
p.  550. 

God  fed  St.  Didacus  miraculously  on  a 
journey  (a.d.  1463).  While  St.  Didacus 
was  journeying  from  Cerraya  to  St.  Luc 
de  Barramede  he  was  unable  to  procure 
any  food  on  the  road,  and  both  ne  and 
his  companion  were  so  faint  with  hunger, 
they  were  unable  to  continue  their 
journey.  They  prayed  for  succour,  and 
as  they  rose  they  found  close  by  a  cloth 
spread  on  the  grass  with  bread,  fish, 
citrons,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  They 
looked  about  to  see  if  any  one  was  near  ; 
they  waited  awhile,  but  no  one  came ;  they 
felt  certain  that  God  had  made  them  this 
feast  in  the  wilderness;  they  ate,  their 
strength  was  renewed,  and  they  continued 
their  journey,  giving  God  thanks. — R.  P. 
Cahier,  Caracttfristiques  des  Saints. 

Brother  Giles  miraculously  supplied  with 
food  (a.d.  1272).  Brother  Giles,  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  one 
day  so  overcome  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
that  he  dropped  on  the  ground  and  fell 
asleep.  On  waking,  he  found,  close  to 
his  head,  a  mysterious  loaf  of  bread.  In 
fact,  God  had  sent  it  him,  as  He  sent 
bread  and  flesh  to  Elijah  by  His 
messengers,  the  ravens. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  April  23. 

Four  hermits  supplied  daily  with  bread 
by  invisible  hands  (fourth  century).  St. 
Paphnucius,  having  buried  Onuphnus,  the 
old  anchorite,  wandered  four  days  till  he 
came  to  a  hill,  where  an  old  hoary  recluse 
met  him,  addressed  him  by  name,  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  have  the  honour  of 
greeting  the  saint  who  had  buried  Father 
Onuphnus.  Three  other  hermits  came 
up,  and  greeted  him  warmly.  They  told 
him  they  had  been  sixty  years  m  the 
desert,  and  that  he  was  the  only  human 
being,  except  themselves,  they  had  seen 
in  all  those  years.  Being  asked  how 
they  obtained  food,  they  replied  that  God 
sent  it  them  miraculously,  they  knew  not 
how,  but  every  day  they  found  in  their 
cell  four  loaves  of  bread,  very  delicate 
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and  very  white.  They  now  led  Paph- 
nucius  to  their  cavern,  and  lo  I  five 
loaves  were  deposited  there,  but  no  one 
had  seen  the  bnnger. — Les  Petits  BoUan- 
distes,  vol.  vi.  p.  591. 

St.  Marinus  fed  by  two  bears  (a.d.  781). 
St.  Marinus  was  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
sacred  to  the  Virgin,  in  Moriana,  in  Italy. 
He  left  the  monastery,  retired  to  a  cell 
on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  and  sanctified  it 
by  a  three  days*  fast.  He  would  have 
continued  his  fast,  but  God  sent  two  bears, 
each  with  a  honeycomb  full  of  honev, 
which  they  laid  at  his  feet ;  then,  crouch- 
ing down,  they  proceeded  to  lick  his  feet, 
as  if  inviting  him  to  taste  the  food  they 
had  brought  him.  This  he  did,  and  told 
the  bears  to  come  again  another  day. 
These  bears  ever  after  came  daily  to  the 
cell,  bringing  to  the  hermit  two  little 
loaves  of  Dread ;  and  every  day,  for  the 
space  of  four  years,  these  wild  beasts 
behaved  like  lambs,  and  showed  the 
recluse  every  mark  of  reverence. — L'abbtf 
Auber,  Vie  des  Saints  du  Diocese  dc 
Poitiers, 

Dr.  Afoulins  fed  by  a  hen.  During  the 
dreadful  Bartholomew  slaughter,  Dr. 
Moulins  lay  hid  from  the  cut-throats  for 
many  weeks  in  a  cave;  but  every  day 
a  hen  came,  and  laid  an  egg  there,  by 
which  means  the  doctor  escaped  starva- 
tion, and  lived  to  record  this  marvellous 
interposition. 

The  old  hermit  of  Sinai  fed  by  a  lion 
(fourth  century).  When  St.  Simeon  went 
to  Sinat,  an  old  hermit  told  him  that  he 
and  a  brother  hermit  had  come  to  live 
together  in  a  cave  on  the  mount.  His 
companion  having  died,  a  lion  had  come 
daily  ever  since,  bringing  to  the  cave's 
mouth  a  bunch  of  dates. — Theodoret, 
Philolheus.  c.  6. 

St,  Paid  the  hermit  fed  for  sixty  years 
by  a  crow  (a.d.  341).  When  8t.  Antony 
was  ninety  years  old  he  went  to  visit  St. 
Paul  the  hermit,  who  was  113,  and  lived 
in  the  Lower  Thebald.  While  conversing 
together,  a  crow  settled  on  a  bough,  ana 
presently  alighting,  laid  at  the  hermit's 
feet  a  loaf  of  bread.  "  Ah !  "  said  St. 
Paul,  * c  the  Lord  is  ever  mindful  and  loving. 
For  sixty  years  the  bird  has  brought  me 
daily  only  half  a  loaf,  bat  now  you  are 
come  God  hath  doubled  the  allowance." — 
St.  Jerome  (a.d.  376),  Life  of  Paul,  the 
First  Hermit  of  Egypt, 

It  is  a  pity  we  art  not  told  how  much  th«  loaf  was 
heariar  than  the  bird,  and  how  the  crow  carried  It.  In 
the  eeat  of  H<jah  the  aame  dlnVulty  does  not  occur,  for 
It  ia  not  one  raven  that  carried  a  loaf,  but  [■ereralj 
rarent  which  carried  bread  and  Sean.    Mo -doubt  the. 


supply  In  both  ca*a  was  miraculous,  but  the  want  of 
consistency  In  the  latter  can  is  certainly  striking. 

We  are  told  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists). 
toL  L  June  S.  that  Bt.  Erasmus  of  Mount  Uban  was  ais- 
led by  acrow. 

St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Gasa  Dei,  supplied 
with  food  by  an  eagle  ( a.d.  1067).  While 
St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa  Dei,  was  at 
Allanche,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
and  was  about  to  celebrate  mass,  the 
cook  came  to  him  to  say  there  was  nothing 
in  the  house  for  dinner.  "  Never  mind, ' 
replied  St.  Robert ;  "  serve  the  mass,  and 
God  will  provide  our  daily  bread."  He 
had  but  just  begun  the  "  preface,"  when 
an  eagle,  passing  over  the  church,  let  fall 
an  enormous  fish,  which  supplied  the 
abbot  and  all  his  suite  with  an  ample 
meal. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  24.   (See  St.  Cuthbert,  p.  127.) 

St,  Simon  Stock  fed  daily  by  a  ao<}  (a.d. 
1164-1265).  St.  Simon  Stock  lived  in 
the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree  in  the  vast 
forest  of  Toubersville,  in  Kent.  His  food 
consisted  of  raw  herbs,  bitter  roots,  and 
wild  fruits ;  his  drink  being  water.  God, 
ever  watchful  over  His  children,  com- 
missioned a  dog  to  take  him  daily  a 
piece  of  bread,  as  the  ravens  took  bread 
and  meat  to  the  prophet  Elijah. — Life 
of  8t,  Simon  Stock  (by  a  contemporary, 
thirteenth  century). 

We  are  further  told  that  St  Simon  Stock  lived  for 
six  years  on  Mount  Oarael,  as  Moms  Ured  on  Mount 
SinaL  All  these  rears  he  saw  only  angels,  and  his  only 
food  was  manna,  brought  him  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

St.  Stephen,  third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  has 
a  fish  brought  him  by  a  bird  (a.d.  1134). 
On  one  occasion,  when  St.  Stephen,  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  was  very  ill,  and  his  stomach 
refused  all  food,  a  bird  brought  him  a 
fish  readv  cooked,  and  fed  him  with  it 
bit  by  bit,  as  it  would  have  fed  one  of 
its  own  brood.  In  Christian  art  the  abbot 
is  represented  being  fed  with  a  fish  by 
a  bird. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  ii.  April  17. 

St.  Sorus  and  the  stag  (a.d.  520).  Two 
young  men,  out  of  reverence  to  St.  Sorus, 
attached  themselves  to  him  as  servants. 
They  loved  their  master  dearly,  and  were 
in  turn  greatly  beloved  by  him.  The 
young  men  sought  for  him  alms  of  food 
and  raiment,  and,  of  course,  themselves 
partook  thereof.  One  day  the  larder  was 
quite  empty,  and  the  young  men  began 
to  murmur.  "My  children,"  said  the 
hermit,  "  why  are  ye  of  so  little  faith  ? 
The  hand  of  God  is  not  straitened  that 
it  cannot  help.  If  God  could  feed  five 
thousand  in  the  desert  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  can  He  not  feed  you  two  ? 
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Be  not  faithless,  my  children,  but  believ- 
ing. Jehovah-jireli,  the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide." The  two  young  men  now  left  the 
cell,  and  found  at  the  door  a  noble  stag, 
which  had  fallen  down  before  it  and 
broken  its  neck.  They  ran  back  to  tell 
the  master  ;  the  stag  supplied  them  with 
food  for  many  days,  and  the  hide  made 
a  garment  for  St  Sorus,  which  he  wore, 
aa  the  jrift  of  God,  to  his  dying  day. — 
Les  Petxts  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

Wyat  fed  in  prison  by  a  cat,  Henry 
Wyat  was  imprisoned  by  Richard  III., 
and  was  so  neglected  that  he  was  nearly 
starved  to  death.  When  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  a  cat  appeared  at  his 
grating,  and  dropped  into  his  hand  a 
pigeon,  which  the  warder  cooked  for 
nim;  and  this  was  done  daily  till  his 
release. 

A  weasel  reveals  to  8t.  Gontran  hid 
treasures  for  his  charity  (a.d.  526-593). 
8t.  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  was  ex- 
tremely charitable.  One  day  a  weasel 
attracted  his  attention,  and  revealed  to 
him  enormous  treasures,  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  indulge  his  charity  without 
in  any  wise  taxing  his  subjects.  He 
fell  asleep  after  a  hunting  expedition ; 
his  eouerVy  was  with  him,  and  saw  a 
weasel  run  out  of  the  king's  mouth  to- 
wards a  rivulet.  As  the  weasel  could 
not  cross  the  water,  the  equerry  laid  his 
sword  across  the  stream.  The  weasel 
ran  over  this  bridge  into  a  cleft  in  a 
mountain,  whence  it  soon  returned,  and 
re-entered  the  king's  mouth.  When 
Gontran  awoke,  he  told  his  equerry  be 
had  been  dreaming  a  strange  dream ;  he 
thought  he  crossed  over  an  iron  bridge, 
and  came  to  a  mountain  in  which  was 
such  a  mass  of  money  that  he  was  quite 
dazed  at  the  sight.  The  equerry  then 
told  the  king  what  he  had  seen,  and  the 
coincidence  mduced  Gontran  to  go  to  the 
fissure  in  the  mountain  and  examine  it, 
when  he  found  treasures  exceeding  the 
wildest  imagination.  With  a  part  of 
this  hid  treasure  St.  Gontran  founded 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  Beaume  les 
Dames.  (See  Prince  Cadoo  and  the 
Mouse,  p.  126.) — Annates  Hagiographi- 
gves  de  France,  vol.  vi. 

St.  Vitus  and  his  companions  fed  by 
eagles  (a.d.  803).  When  Vitus,  a  lad 
only  twelve  years  old,  was  threatened 
with  death  by  Valerian,  prefect  of  Sicily, 
and  sent  there  by  Diocletian  to  stamp 
out  Christianity  from  the  island,  he  fled, 
accompanied  by  his  tutor  Modestus 
and  on  attendant  named  Cresoentius,  to 


!  Naples ;  but,  being  wholly  without  pro- 
|  visions,  they  were  fed  by  an  eagle,  till 
J  Diocletian  sent  for  them  to  heal  the 
prince  his  son,  grievously  afflicted  with 
a  devil.— Mgr.  Guerin,  vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  vii.  p.  29,  etc. 

Elijah  makes  Bain  to  cease 
and  to  fall. 

Jambs  v.  17, 18.  Ellas  was  a  man  subject  to 
like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly 
that  it  might  not  rain :  and  it  rained  not  on  the 
earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and  the  heavens 
gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit. 

1  Kings  xvii.  1.  And  Ely  ah  the  Tisbblte 
said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be 
dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my 
word. 

1  Kings  xvill.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah  in  the 
third  year,  saying,  Go,  show  thyself  unto 
Ahab;  and  1  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth. 
(See  vo.  42-45.) 

St,  Basil  relieves  Verzy  of  a  great 
drought  (a.d.  626).  As  in  the  time  of 
Elijah  the  heavens  overhead  were  brass, 
so,  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil,  God,  justly 
irritated  with  the  sins  of  the  people, 
refused  rain,  till  most  of  the  rivers  about 
Verzy  were  dried  up,  man  languished, 
and  the  herds  and  the  flocks,  the  horses 
and  other  domesticated  animals,  were 
tormented  with  feverish  thirst.  In  this 
necessity  the  inhabitants  of  Verzy  had 
recourse  to  St.  Basil ;  and  the  saint, 
touched  with  compassion,  implored  Jesus 
Christ  to  succour  the  people.  At  once 
there  leaped  from  a  rock  a  clear  and 
plentiful  spring  of  water,  enough  for 
both  man  and  beast.  This  "  miraculous" 
rock-fountain  received  the  name  of 1 4  Legit 
Ossa,"  because  the  waters  were  sanative. 
— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  603. 

St.  Bant,  bishop  of  Clermont,  intercedes 
for  rain  (a.d.  623-710).  When  all 
Auvergne  was  visited  by  a  great  drought, 
St.  Bont  ordered  a  fast  and  a  religious 
procession  for  rain.  Mass  was  scarcely 
finished,  when  rain  fell  in  such  great 
profusion  that  the  congregation  was 
unable  to  leave  the  church. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  15. 

St,  Euthymius  in  a  great  drought  inter- 
cedesfor  rain  (a.d.  376-473).  During  a 
dreadful  drought,  when  the  "  earth  was 
iron  and  the  heavens  brass,"  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Melitena,  in  Armenia,  went  in 
procession,  carrying  the  cross  and  chant- 
ing the  Kyrie  Eleison,  to  St.  Euthymius,  to 
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crave  his  intercession  with  God  to  "  water 
the  earth  and  make  it  fruitful."  St 
Euthymius  bade  the  procession  fall  with 
him  on  their  knees,  and  pray  to  Him 
who  Bays,  11  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.*' 
While  they  prayed  the  heaven  grew 
black  with  clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  earth  revived,  the  hills 
clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  and  plenty 
crowned  the  year  with  fatness. — Cyrillus, 
Life  of  Euthymius. 

St.  Hilarion  prays  for  rain,  and  the 
heavens  give  rain.  After  the  death  of  St. 
Antony,  there  was  no  rain  in  Upper 
Egypt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
the  people  said  it  was  because  the 
elements  lamented  for  the  death  of  that 
holy  man.  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  the  people  of  Upper 
Egypt  besought  St.  Hilarion  to  pray  for 
them,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  send 
rain.  Hilarion  did  so,  and  rain  fell  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  earth  was  re- 
freshed, and  brought  forth  its  fruits  in 
their  seasons. — St.  Jerome,  Vita  St. 
HQarionis  Eremites  (a.d.  890).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (died  1850),  Eccle- 
siastical History. 

St.  John  Climacus  causes  rain  to  fall 
(a.d.  526-605).  Soon  after  St  John 
Climacus  was  chosen  abbot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Arabia 
applied  to  him  in  the  time  of  a  great 
drought,  begging  him  to  intercede  with 
God  on  their  behalf.  The  saint  failed 
not  to  lay  their  misery  before  the  Father 
of  all  mercies,  and  his  prayer  was  imme- 
diately answered  by  an  abundance  of 
rain. — Daniel  (a  contemporary  and  monk 
of  Raithu),  Life  of  St.  John  Climacus. 

Km  Muna  U  Mid  in  Um  Proprt  d*  Bourgm  of  St 
Ewtadlol*  (aerenth  century). 

*  St.  Ouen  commands  rain  to  fall  in  Spain 
(a.d.  644).  When  St  Ouen  passed  into 
Spain,  he  found  the  country  suffering 
greatly  from  a  long  drought.  No  rain 
had  fallen  for  seven  years  ! !  vegetation 
was  nearly  parched  up,  few  cattle  sur- 
vived, and  tne  country  was  in  a  terrible 
state.  St  Ouen,  by  his  prayers,  delivered 
the  country  from  this  great  plague,  which 
threatened  a  universal  famine,  and  in- 
evitable ruin.  The  effect  of  his  prayers 
was  a  rich  harvest,  not  only  of  temporal 
fruits,  but  also  of  spiritual  graces ;  for 
rain  fell  in  abundance  to  render  the  land 
fecund ;  and  the  people,  grateful  for  the 
rain,  promised  to  renounce  their  sins, 
which  had  called  down  upon  them  this 
divine  wrath.— L'abbe*  Peoieur,  Annates 
du  Diocese  de  Soissons. 


St.  Peter  Thomas  brings  down  ram 
from  heaven  (a.d.  1366).  One  day,  while 
St  Peter  Thomas  was  preaching,  his 
voice  pierced  the  clouds,  causing  them  to 
open  and  supply  the  earth  with  abun- 
dance of  rain,  then  greatly  needed. — Lea 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

St.  Porphyry,  at  Gaza,  prays  for  rain 
(a.d.  353-420).  When  St  Porphyry- 
went  to  Gaza  there  was  a  very  great 
drought,  and  as  no  rain  fell  for  two 
montns  after  his  arrival,  the  Gazae&ns  went 
to  the  temple  of  Mamas,  their  rain-god, 
to  supplicate  him  to  remove  the  calamity. 
For  seven  days  they  repeated  their  suppli- 
cations, but  no  rain  fell.  The  Christian 
women  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
280,  now  fasted  and  prayed  for  one  day, 
and  then  went  with  St.  Porphyry,  their 
bishop,  to  St.  Timothy's  church,  singing; 
hymns.  On  returning  to  Gaza,  they  found 
the  gates  shut  against  them,  for  the  Ga- 
zaeans  insisted  that  their  god  Mamas  was 
jealous  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  before  the 
gates,  the  bishop  and  the  Christians  with 
him  prayed  God  in  His  mercy  to  send  a 
gracious  rain  upon  the  land;  and  while 
they  prayed  the  heavens  were  black  with 
clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  gates  were  now  thrown  open, 
and  the  heathen  cried  aloud,  "  Christ, 
He  is  God ;  Christ,  He  is  God ! f'  176  were 
baptized,  and  the  Lord  added  to  His 
Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved. 
— Mark  (a  companion),  Life  of  St. 
Porphyry. 

5r.  Saoas.  in  a  great  dearth,  intercedes 
for  rain.  When  St  Sabas  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, there  was  a  great  dearth.  No 
water  could  be  found  even  to  drink,  so 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  perish. 
St.  Sabas  prayed,  and  the  rain  fell  so 
abundantly  that  the  cisterns  were  filled, 
and  all  the  people  had  an  ample  supply. 
— Cyril  (the  monk),  Life  of  St.  Sabas. 

St.  Serenus  brings  down  rain,  and  thus 
terminates  a  dearth  and  pest  (seventh 
century).  A  great  dearth  prevailed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mans,  and  a  pestilence 
desolated  the  land.  Men  fell  down  dead 
while  carrying  the  dead  to  their  graves, 
and  sextons  were  buried  in  the  graves 
they  were  digging  for  others.  In  this 
dreadful  calamity  St  Berarius,  bishop 
of  Mans,  went  to  consult  Serenus,  and 
Serenus  advised  a  three  days'  fast  On 
the  third  day,  a  monk  assured  the  bishop 
it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  that  the 
country  would  be  delivered  from  these 
calamities  only  by  the  pravers  of  St. 
Serenus ;  the  bishop,  therefore,  went  at 
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once  to  the  hermit's  cell,  and  told  him 
what  the  monk  had  said.  Serenus  gave 
himself  at  once  to  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  before  sunset  ram  fell  in  torrents, 
purified  the  air,  refreshed  the  ground, 
cleansed  the  drains,  the  plague  ceased, 
and  the  earth  yielded  her  produce  most 
liberally.— R.  P.  dom  Paul  Piolin,  Life 
of  St.  Serenus,  etc.  (1868). 

The  Thundering  Legion.  The  twelfth 
legion  of  the  Roman  army  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  acting  against  the  Quadi,  a.d. 
164,  being  shut  up  in  a  defile,  was 
reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  water, 
when  a  body  of  Christians,  enrolled  in 
the  legion,  prayed  for  relief.  Not  only 
was  ram  sent  in  abundance  in  answer  to 
their  prayer,  but  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning were  so  terrific  that  the  foe  was 
panic-struck;  the  legion  then  fell  on 
them,  and  gained  an  easy  but  complete 
victory.  The  legion  ever  after  was 
called  the  "  Thundering  Legion."  It  is 
almost  incredible,  but  we  are  assured 
that  these  very  Christians  were  all 
martyred  not  long  after  for  being 
Christians,  and  the  10th  of  March  is 
set  apart  in  honour  of  the  forty  martyrs. 
— Dion  Cassius,  Roman  History,  bk.  lxxi. 
8  ;  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  v. 
5  ;  Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

'  Then  may  stffl  be  teen  In  Rome  a  record  of  this 
"  miracle*  on  the  bea-rellef  of  the  oolmnn  of  Antonlnna 
The  Romans  are  represented  with  their  anna  In  their 
hands,  and  the  barbarians  are  stretched  on  the  around 
with  their  hones  terrified  at  the  thunder  and  lightning. 
Marcus  Aurelius  certainly  wrote  to  the  senate  of  Rome 
etating  that  his  army,  at  the  point  of  death,  had  been 
saved  by  the  prarers  of  some  Christian  soldiers. 

Elijah  spirited  away. 

1  Kiwgs  xvlii.  12.  Obadiah  was  sent  by  king 
Ahab  to  apprehend  Elijah,  and  the  prophet 
told  htm  to  go  and  tell  the  king,  Behold,  Elijah 
Is  here.  Then  Obadiah  remonstrated  with  the 
prophet,  and  said,  As  soon  as  I  am  gone,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I 
know  not;  and  when  Ahab  comes  and  cannot 
find  thee,  he  will  slay  me. 

Acts  Till.  39.  When  Philip  had  baptised  the 
eunuch,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  him 
sway,  and  the  eunuch  ssw  him  no  more. 

8t.  Antony  carried  from  Padua  to 
Lisbon  and  back  again  tn  one  day.  St. 
Antony  wishing  to  attend  the  trial  of 
his  father,  who  was  charged  with  murder, 
an  angel  carried  him  from  Padua  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
trial,  and  then  back  again  to  Padua,  in 
one  day. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

8t.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  conveyed from  Ireland 
to  Rome  and  back  again  in  one  day  (a.d. 
632).  On  one  occasion,  St.  Maidoc  drove 


from  Ireland  to  Rome  and  back  again  in 
one  day.  [We  are  not  told  what  he  drove, 
nor  yet  how  he  crossed  the  water. 
Probably  11  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  carried 
him."]— Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Jan.  81. 

St.  JRestituta  carried  during  sleep  from 
Rome  to  Sora  (third  century).  St. 
Bestituta  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roman 
patrician  named  Ethel,  and  was  a  Chris- 
tian. The  devil  said  to  her,  "Restituta, 
ou  think  to  escape  from  my  hands ;  but 
now  this  shall  not  be,  at  least  without 
blood."  So  saying,  he  drew  a  sword,  and 
said,  "  This  sword  I  shall  entrust  to  one 
of  my  people,  and  I  will  bid  him  run  you 
through  with  it,  if  you  attempt  to  escape 
me."  Restituta,  somewhat  frightened, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying,  "  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ;  let  them  that  hate  Him  flee  before 
Him."  At  these  words  the  devil  fled. 
Then  said  Restituta, 11  Arise,  0  Lord,  and 
succour  Thy  servant  who  trustcth  in 
Thee."  Whereupon  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
her  visibly,  and  said  to  her,  "  Why  art 
thou  disquieted,  Restituta  ?  Hope  in  God. 
He  is  thy  Succour  and  Defender.  Know 
you  not  that  the  devil  is  a  liar,  and  the 
father  of  lies  ?  Hear  me.  To-morrow,  at 
daybreak,  go  to  Sora,  and  there  unite  the 
creature  with  the  Creator."  Restituta 
replied,  "  I  dare  not  venture  alone  from 
home,  and  know  not  where  Sora  is." 
"  I  will  be  with  thee,"  said  Christ,  "and 
will  send  an  angel  for  thy  guide."  Next 
morning,  accordingly,  she  went  to  the 
Late  ran,  and  there  saw  the  angel  waiting 
for  her.  He  saluted  her,  and  bade  her 
sleep  awhile,  as  Sora  was  forty  miles  off. 
So  she  slept;  and  while  she  slept,  the 
angel  transported  her  to  Sora. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  vi.  May  29. 

Elijah's  Chariot. 

2  Kraos  II.  11.  It  came  to  pass,  as  Elijah 
and  Elisha  went  on  talking,  that  there  appeared 
a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted 
them  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirl- 
wind into  heaven. 

2  Kings  vi.  13-18.  The  king  of  Syria  sent 
horses,  and  chariots,  and  a  great  host,  to  encom- 

Eass  the  city  where  Elisha  was,  in  order  to  take 
im  prisoner.  Elisha's  servant  said  to  him, 
Alas,  my  master  I  how  shall  we  do?  Elisha 
replied,  Fear  not.  And  presently  the  servant 
beheld  that  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire,  round  about  Elisha. 

St.  'Germanus  of  Scotland  crosses  the 
British  channel  in  a  chariot  (fifth  century). 
St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  wished  to  go  to 
France  to  see  his  namesake,  bishop  of 
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A  uxerre.  When  he  got  to  the  coast,  there 
was  no  vessel  to  carry  him  across,  so  he 
prayed  God  to  send  him  the  means  of 
transit.  As  he  was  still  graying,  there 
appeared  upon  the  sea  a  chariot  and  horses 
coming  towards  him.  Haying  entered 
the  chariot,  he  was  lifted  into  the  air, 
transported  across  the  channel  in  a 
moment,  and  set  down  at  Flammenville, 
close  hy  Dieppe.  The  Dieppoise  thought 
it  was  either  Neptune  or  a  magician  ;  but 
certain  miracles  which  the  saint  wrought 
among  them  convinced  them  of  their 
mistake,  and  five  hundred  were  soon 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.— Corblet, 
Hagiographie  <f  Amiens. 

Elijah's  Translation.  (Sec 
Angels  carry  Souls  to  Hkaven.) 

2  Kings  it.  1-16.  When  Elijah  was  about 
to  leave  this  earth  Ellsha  was  with  him,  and  be 
tried  to  induce  Elisha  to  tarry  behind  while  be 
went  forward  to  Bethel,  Jericho,  and  the  river 
Jordan.  Ellsha  refused  to  quit  the  prophet,  so 
they  passed  over  the  river  together.  Having 
come  to  the  other  side,  "  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire 
and  horses  of  fire  "  appeared  and  "  parted  the 
two  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven."  Then  cried  Ellsha,  My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horse- 
men thereof.  And  he  took  up  the  mantle 
which  fell  from  Elijah,  and  went  back  again 
across  the  Jordan. 

The  translation  of  St.  Paul,  the  first 
hermit^  seen  by  St.  Antony  (a.d.  $42). 
Paul  the  hermit  was  118  years  old,  and 
Antony,  the  only  other  hermit,  was  ninety. 
Antony  was  led  up  by  the  Spirit  to  visit 
Paul  a  little  before  his  death.  Paul, 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor,  or  to 
save  him  the  pain  of  witnessing  his 
death,  entreated  him  to  go  and  fetch  the 
mantle  of  Athanasius  which  was  preserved 
in  a  neighbouring  convent.  Antony 
made  all  the  haste  possible,  and  returned 
with  the  mantle,  but  as  he  drew  near  the 
hermit's  cave,  he  beheld  a  company  of 
angels,  prophets,  and  apostles  bearing  up 
to  heaven  the  soul  of  the  departed  her- 
mit. "  Paul,  Paul !  "  cried  Antony, 
throwing  dust  over  his  head  and  weeping, 
"  why  have  you  left  me  thus  ?  So  lately 
met,  and  so  soon  parted ! "  Then,  entering 
the  cell,  he  found  the  body  of  the 
deceased  kneeling  on  its  knees,  with  its 
hands  uplifted  towards  heaven.  He 
thought  at  first  it  was  living,  and  in 
prayer;  but,  hearing  no  sigh,  he  felt 
assured  that  it  was  dead.  He  wrapped  it 
in  the  mantle  he  had  brought,  and  wished 
to  bury  it,  but  had  neither  strength  to 
lift  it  nor  means  of  digging  a  grave.  In 


this  perplexity  he  knelt  in  prayer, 
asking  aid  of  Christ,  and  presently  two 
lions  appeared  in  sight.  They  came 
direct  to  the  dead  body,  and,  twisting 
their  tails  round  it,  carried  it  out  of  the 
cave ;  they  then  set  to  work  to  scratch  a 
deep  hole  in  the  earth,  lovingly  lifted  the 
body  into  it,  and  covered  it  decently 
with  the  soil.  The  work  of  interment 
being  accomplished,  the  two  lions 
approached  St.  Antony  with  heads 
abased,  wagging  their  tails  and  shaking 
their  ears.  They  licked  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  old  hermit,  asking,  as  plainly 
as  they  could  do  so,  for  his  oenediction. 
St.  Antony  understood  them,  and  hold- 
ing his  hands  over  their  heads,  said, 
"Saviour  of  the  world,  who  alio  west  not 
a  hair  of  the  head  to  fall,  nor  sparrow  to 
die,  without  Thy  bidding,  give  to  these 
lions  what  m  Thy  wisdom  Thou  seest 
best  for  them."  Then,  making  in  the  air 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  dismissed  them  ; 
and  so  they  left  him,  roaring  mournfully 
to  express  their  grief.  Antony  returned 
to  his  cell,  taking  with  him  the  raiment 
of  leaves  worn  by  the  deceased,  and  this 
he  continued  to  wear  ever  after  till  the 
day  of  bis  death. 

This  truly  mjurenmu  n&rrntlvn  b  taken  from  St. 
Jerome,  whom  lift  of  St  Paul  the  hermit  has  alwayi  been 
accepted  ax  undoubtedly  genuine.  Paul  died  A.D.  342. 
and  St.  Jerome  lived  S45-4S0.  The  account  mar  be  read 
in  almoet  any  of  the  numeroue  compUatfona  called 
"Liree  of  the  Saints,"  "Acta  of  the  Bainta/and  *>  on. 
St.  Jerome  oondudee  the  life  with  theeowordt:  "If  God 
gave  me  the  choke,  I  would  Infinitely  prefer  the 
habit  of  Paul  the  hermit,  could  1  be  endowed  au»  with 
hit  merlta,  to  the  meet  lordly  robe  of  the  greateet  monarch 
of  the  earth." 

Hlisha  and  the  Axe.  (See  Gravi- 
tation, etc) 

2  Kotos  vi.  6-t.  As  one  was  felling  a  beam 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  axe-head  fell 
into  the  water;  and  the  man  cried,  Alas, 
master  I  for  the  axe  was  borrowed.  And  the 
man  of  God  said,  Where  fell  it  ?  And  the  man 
showed  the  prophet  the  place.  Then  Ellsha 
cut  down  a  stick,  and  cast  it  into  the  river,  and 
the  iron  did  swim.  Then  said  he  to  the  wood- 
man, Take  It  up  to  thee.  And  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  took  It. 

St.  Benedict  of  Mount  Cassino  makes  the 
head  of  an  axet  which  had  fallen  into  a 
lake,  float  into  its  handle  (a.d.  480-648). 
The  monastery  of  St  Clement  was 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a  lake.  One  day 
a  novice,  who  was  a  Goth,  was  employed 
in  clearing  the  banks  of  this  lake,  and 
used  so  much  violence,  that  the  head  of 
his  axe  flew  off  into  the  water.  St. 
Benedict  went  at  once  to  the  lake,  and, 
holding  the  end  of  the  haft  in  the  water, 
the  iron  head  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
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fitted  itself  firmly  into  the  handle.  St. 
Benedict  gave  the  axe  to  the  Goth,  and 
bade  him  go  on  with  his  work. — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

5*.  Gerard  makes  a  reliquary,  which  had 
been  dropped  into  a  river,  rise  again  to  the 
surface  (a,d.  994).  The  emperor  Otto  II. 
of  Germany  sent  for  St.  Gerard,  bishop  of 
Tonl,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
While  on  the  Moselle,  opposite  Dom- 
martin,  his  clerk,  wishing  to  wash  his 
hands,  leaned  over  the  boat,  and  the 
reliquary  (which  he  put  upon  the  seat) 
rolled  into  the  river.  St  Gerard  saw  the 
emperor,  accomplished  his  mission  satis- 
factorily, and  on  his  return  stopped  the 
boat  opposite  Dommartin.  After  a  short 
prayer,  he  put  his  hand  into  the  river, 
the  reliquary  rose  to  the  surface,  and  he 
drew  it  in.  This  miracle,  which  was  seen 
by  all  who  accompanied  the  bishop,  not 
a  little  amazed  them. — Father  Benedict, 
IAfe  of  St.  Gerard  (1700). 

8t.  Leufredus  makes  an  axe  float  in  the 
river  Evtre  (a.d.  738).  One  of  the  monks 
of  La  Croix,  having  dropped  his  axe  in  the 
river  Eure,  told  Leufredus  of  the  accident. 
The  saint  went  to  the  rivor,  put  the  end 
of  his  stick  into  the  water,  and  forthwith 
the  iron  axe  coming  to  the  surface,  fixed 
itself  securely  on  tne  end  of  the  stick, 
and  was  drawn  out. — Mgr.  Gudrin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vii.  p.  188. 

St.  Wulfran  makes  a  silver  paten  float 
on  the  sea  (a.d.  647-720).  As  St. 
Wulfran  was  sailing  from  Caudebec  to 
Friaia,  St.  Vando  while  at  mass  dropped 
the  paten  into  the  sea,  while  wiping  it 
St  Wulfran  told  him  to  put  his  hand  in 
the  sea,  and  immediately  the  silver  paten 
was  buoyed  up  into  his  hand,  and  he  drew 
it  out  of  the  water,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  those  in  the  ship  with  him.  This 
"  miracle  "  is  quite  certain,  for  the  very 
paten  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Vandrille  till  1621 
(above  a  thousand  years),  when  it  was 
stolen.— L'abW  Corblet,  Hagiography  of 
the  Diocese  of  Amiens. 

In  Christian  art.  the  parallel  between  Wulfran  And 
KHeha  is  *tiU  mora  doeely  followed.  Instead  of  St  Vando 
potting  bis  band  Into  the  tea,  Wulfran  U  represented  at 
caetti*  a  (tick  over  the  aide  of  the  reewl,  and  the  paten 
floating.  *'  Take  It  In,  Vando,"  aald  the  bishop,  and  then 
it  wee  that  Vando.  like  the  woodman,  put  out  hU  band 
and  took  It  In  (1  Sura  rL  6, 7). 

"Filiwha  and  the  Moabite.  (See 
Dkad  raised  to  Life.) 

2  Kotos  xilL  20,  21.  And  Ellsha  died,  and 
they  buried  hhn.  And  It  came  to  pan  as  the 
Meabttes.  who  invaded  the  land  at  tne  coming 
in  of  the  year,  were  burying  a  man,  they  spied 


a  band  of  men,  ami  cost  tho  dead  Moabite  into 
the  sepulchre  of  filisha.  And  when  he  was  let 
down  and  touched  the  bones  of  Ellsha,  no 
revired,  and  stood  on  his  feet. 

A  young  man,  cast  into  the  grave  of  St. 
Oyril  (general  of  Mount  Car  met),  is 
restored  to  life  (a.d.  1224).  A  young 
man  who  had  come  from  Cyprus  to  the 
Holy  Land,  died  aboard  ship,  and  the  pilot 
of  the  vessel  gave  the  body  to  the  monks 
of  Mount  Carmel  to  bury.  Till  the  grave 
was  ready,  they  laid  the  body  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Cyril,  their  late  general ;  and 
immediately  the  dead  body  of  the  young 
man  touched  the  saint's  tomb  it  came  to 
life,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Cyril 
has  restored  me  to  life,  and  reserved  me 
for  a  better."  The  young  man  now 
joined  the  Carmelites,  and  lived  with 
them  for  twelve  years. — Mgr.  Guerin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  202  (1880). 

A  blind  man  recovers  his  sight  by  touching 
the  body  of  Edward  the  Martyr  (a.d.  962- 
978).  Edward,  king  of  England,  haying 
reigned  three  years  and  a  half,  went  out 
hunting  in  the  forest  near  Wareham,  in 
Dorsetshire ;  and,  being  somewhat  weary, 
paid  a  visit  to  his  stepmother,  Elfrida,  at 
Corfe  Castle.  Elfrida,  pretending  to  be 
glad  to  see  him,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  offered  him  a  cup  of  wine  ;  but  while 
he  drank,  she  stabbed  him.  and  he  died. 
Elfrida  then  dragged  the  body  into  the 
cottage  of  a  blind  man,  thinking  to  hide 
her  crime ;  but  the  moment  the  body 
came  near  the  blind  man  his  eyes  were 
opened,  and  at  midnight  he  saw  a  great 
light,  which  lightened  the  hut  in  which 
the  body  was.  When  Elfrida  heard  of  this 
miracle,  she  threw  the  body  into  a  swamp, 
but,  as  Alban  Butler  says,  "  it  was  dis- 
covered by  a  pillar  of  light,  and  honoured 
by  many  miracles  "  (March  18). — Baronius, 
Annals;  Polydore  Vergil,  English  His- 
tory. 

A  bou  who  had  been  drowned  restored 
to  life  by  being  placed  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Gertrude.  A  child  fell  into  a  well  and 
was  killed  ;  but,  being  taken  out,  was  laid 
on  the  tomb  of  St.  Gertrude,  late  abbess 
of  Nivelles.  The  mother  did  not  believe 
that  St.  Gertrude  could  do  anything  for 
her.  but  a  nun  said,  "  O  great  saint,  now 
make  manifest  the  power  of  thy  merits." 
No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered,  than 
the  dead  child  recovered  its  life.— Snrius, 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

A  dead  girl  reveals  where  the  body  of 
St.  Pridian  was  buried  (a.d.  810).  St. 
Fridian  died  in  the  sixth  century  ;  but 
after  a  time  the  place  of  bis  interment 
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prayed  Oocl  U>  Mod  him  the  means  of 
transit.  An  he  wu  still  praying  there 
a  » the  sea  a  chariot  and  horses 
towards  bim.  Haring  entered 
he  was  lifted  into  the  air, 
across  the  channel  in  a 
fit  down  at  Flammenville, 
t  by  IJiepne.  The  Dicppoisc  thought 
it  was  either  Neptune  or  a  magician  ;  but 
certain  miracles  which  the  saint  wrought 
anionic  Diem  convinced  them  of  their 
mistake,  and  live  hundred  were  soon 
1  to  the  (  hristian  faith.— Corblct, 
'  9  (T  Amiens. 


I'ihjulMi  TmiiMlation.  (Sec 
Anukln  oa why  Hum*  to  IIkavkn.) 

I  Kikus  II.  1-10    When  KlUah  wis  about 
In  leftvi*  thU  narth  KIIrIia  wm  with  him.  and  he 
i  i  .  Iodine  Mhlm  I.-  lurry  In  hlml  while  he 
m,  hi  |i  i  w  ii-l  i..  lu-tln-l.  J.mUIio,  and  th<«  river 

l,..,Ui,      1  II*!.*  ul,  ...I  I  •  the  prophet.  HO 

thw  imnmI  Mm  tht  Hvtt  UMvlbtr.  Having 
3l  lo  lb*  ol hri  side.  M.oUl, a  chariot  uf  Are 
*od  horn*  or  fltv M  appeared  sik!  "  parted  tilt 
tftft  MMiulm^ml  ftltyrii  srrul  up  l  v  a  whirlwind 
•     I   I         ,   Vs  t.ilh... 

*0  Mfcer*  1ft*  cfcarw*  *l  and  ihe  lsjs> 

nw*  **w4  Ami  W  W*ft  ap  tftt  ssanUe 
SEU  *U  ftvsft  fclljnk  and  won*  U*  If* 

At  t  I  [lljlMr  •  '  A  iW,  f V  first 
K.sa*  «»»  %  *  (4A  WS). 

*W  <V  w«*  US  \tstfft  old,  and 

v  <       iWvsftAy  i  Hist  s^mi^ft^ftiftsKy. 
v-e^>  W*¥t^^ 
^  a  Mfc  NNt  bis  r*«l. 

;  ftft  MS*  lU  *C  ft* 


lions  appeared  in  sight  Tl 
direct  to  the  dead  body,  and 
their  tails  round  it,  earned  it  i 
cave  ;  they  then  set  to  work  to 
deep  hole  in  the  earth,  lovingly 
body  into  it,  and  covered  ft 
with  the  soil.    The  work  of 
being    accomplished,    the  ti 
approached    St.  Antoi 
abased,  wagging  their  tails  a 
their  ears.  They 
feet  of  the  old  hermit,  :\ 
as  they  could  do 
St.  Antony  understood  them,  I 
in^'  his  hands  over  their  ' 
US  iviour  of  the  world,  who 
a  hair  of  the  head  i 
die,  without  Thy  bidding 
lions  what  in  Thy  wis 
best  for  them."   Then,  makin 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  he. 
and  so  they  left  him,  roai 
to  cxpresft  their  grief.  AnL< 
to  his  cell,  taking  v 
of  leave*  worn  by  the  do 
ho  continued  to  wear  cvi 
day  of  his  death. 
Thft  truly  nmflM  aftssuv 

^^ZJ^fSSlSSvm  ***** 

la  asiMtf  mj  af  ft*  Baas** 
~Lh*  «f  ft*  Sftft'  "Ae* *.»».  ** 


•aft**  IW  ft*  k«A*"1 
tft>  Mftft.  a»ft*  sm*Ibsb>**>  « 

o«ftM4«ta." 

Blisha  and  the  Ax 

lKiMftttft-l  A» e*  " 
;c  :iv  Sua*  <rf  Af 
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St.  Maur  say,  M  No  doubt 
i  down  by  the  malice  of 
.1  fully  bruised,  and  more 
waa  taken  to  the  town, 
-  unanimously  declared 
his  arm,  which  was  so 
reral  places  as  to  be  past 
ly,    St.  Maur  went  to 
i.    He  touched  u  with 
I  rue  cross,  given  him  as  a 
Bt.  Benedict,"  the  several 
1*8  arm  and  body  which 
injury,  and  no  sooner  had 
be  wounds,  bruises,  and 
all  healed,  and  Harderade 
I  perfectly  cured.  This 
blazed  abroad,  and  so 
crowd  which  assembled 
Maur,  that  he  deemed  it 
ilraw  from  Verceil  with- 
>do  of  Glanfeuil,  Life  of  St. 
J). 

'■■res  to  life  a  boy  ic/to  had 
<i  scaffold  '  (a.d.  512-684). 
tery  at  lJertulfe  was  a- 
<>nly  eight  years  of  a^c, 
•rus,  viscount  of  Austrasia, 
high  scaffold  on  a  heap  of 
mes.    Every  one  thought  he 
Mood  poured  from  several 
i^led  body.    St.  Maur, 
ie  lad,  prayed,  and  made 
sign  of  the  cross  ;  wherc- 
i  rose  up,  perfectly  restored. 
:  overjoyed,  exclaimed,  11 0 
lit  indeed  a  worthy  disciple 
We  have  never  before 
•  ke  of  this." — Odo  of  Glanfeuil, 
I  .'.  Maur  (a.d.  868). 

.»lion  of  life  to  person*  who  had  fallen  from  a 
m  .<-j.eclhlity  of  St.  Maur  ;  as  the  multlplica- 
►  •"1  was  the  speciality  of  St.  Thcoflosius  the 
^  ih ;  the  reception  of  the  eucharist  from  tho 
'  « -Prti"Lj  was  that  of  Stanislaus  Kostka  ;  and  so  on. 
1       examples  given,  was  tho  restoration  of  Sereins, 
.  from  his  horse  while  crossing  the  Alps  :  St.  Maur 
••- Lrn  to  health  instantaneously,  merely  by  making 
■ki  the  sign  of  tho  cross. 

Ifc.  Tiburtius  restores  to  life  a  young  man 
W*iby  a  fall.  St.  Tiburtius  saw  a  young 
-  who  had  fallen  from  a  great  height, 
Pil  was  so  mutilated  that  his  father  and 
Mother  were  about  to  bury  him.  St. 
liburtius  coming  up,  said  to  the  parents, 
*  Give  me  leave  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
io  your  son  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  all  hope 
of  his  recover}'  must  not  be  abandoned." 
Then,  saying  the  Pater  Nostcr  and  the 
Credo  over  the  young  man,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  revive,  stand 
n  his  feet,  and  go  to  his  parents  in 
^rfect  health.  —  Life  of  St.  Sebastian 
Vom  the  public  registers). 
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ELISHA  CALLED  BALD-PATE — HEALS  THE  WATER.      [Pr.  T. 


was  lost  sight  of.  Some  three  hundred 
years  afterwards  a  young  girl  died,  and, 
being  buried,  cried  out  aloud,  "  Take  me 
away,  take  me  away ;  the  body  of  St. 
Fridian  lies  here!"  The  girl  was  re- 
moved to  another  grave,  and  the  bones  of 
St.  Fridian  were  thus  miraculously  dis- 
covered.— Ecclesiastical  History  of  Lucca. 

The  dead  body  of  St,  Malachy  restores  a 
withered  hand  (1148).  St.  Malachy  of 
Armagh  died  Nov.  2,  1148,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four,  and  was  buried  next  day.  St. 
Bernard,  who  assisted  in  the  ceremony, 
saw  in  the  crowd  a  lad  with  a  withered 
hand ;  and  as  the  body  of  St  Malachy 
passed  by,  he  touched  the  withered  hand 
against  the  dead  body,  and  forthwith  it 
received  its  full  vigour.  Thus  was  it  that 
the  dead  body  of  the  saint  gave  life  to 
a  dead  arm.  St  Bernard  himself  has 
recorded  this  miracle  ;  and  he  also 
mentioned  it  in  his  funeral  sermon.— St. 
Bernard,  Life  of  St.  Malachy  of  Armagh. 

A  dead  gtrl  restored  to  life  oy  touching 
tlxe  dead  body  of  St.  Virgilms  (a.d.  610). 
When  the  funeral  procession  of  St 
Virgilius  arrived  at  the  grave,  and  the 
remains  of  the  pontiff  were  about  to  be 
lifted  therein,  all  of  a  sudden  came 
persons  carrying  the  body  of  one  dead. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  the  only  child 
of  her  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow, 
rhe  bearers,  out  of  breath,  implored  the 
clergy  to  let  the  dead  body  touch  that  of 
the  deceased  prelate.  The  permission  was 
granted,  and  at  a  given  signal  all  the 
immense  crowd  fell  on  their  Knees,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  would  happen.  Forth- 
with the  Kyrie  Eleison  was  intoned;  a 
thousand  voices  or  more  took  up  the 
chant,  and  at  the  seventh  repetition,  the 
young  girl  rose  on  her  feet  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  multitude.  A  shudder  ran 
through  the  crowd,  a  silence  ensued 
unbroken  by  a  single  sound,  then  a 
sudden  reaction  took  place,  a  shout  of 
joy  burst  forth,  the  funeral  hymn  was 
changed  to  a  song  of  praise,  the  funeral 
procession  to  a  march  of  triumph.  The 
resuscitated  damsel,  pressed  on  all  sides 
by  the  crowd,  went  homewards,  crying 
as  she  went  along,  "  0  blessed  bishop  1 
0  good  and  holy  pastor !  How  am  I  thy 
debtor!  How  powerful  thy  merits  I  Well 
hast  thou  shown  thy  inheritance  to 
eternal  life  in  giving  me  back  to  life." 
Dinet,  Saint  Symphorien  cTAutun. 

The  paralyttc  daughter  of  the  baron  de 
Nismes  healed  by  touching  the  shrine  of  St. 
Wulfran,  archbishop  of  Sens  (a.d.  1687). 
St  Wulfran  died  a.d.  720.   For  967 


years  "  miracles"  had  honoured  his  shrine, 
and  have  not  yet  ceased.  Father  Giry 
says,  "  All  Picardy  knows  about  the  mira- 
culous cure  of  the  danghter  of  Monchy, 
baron  of  Nismes.  This  young  lady  had 
been  paralyzed  for  several  months,  and 
was  wholly  unable  to  move  or  speak. 
In  this  state  she  was  carried  to  the  snrine 
of  St  Wulfran  to  pay  her  devotions. 
While  thus  employed  her  limbs  recovered 
their  full  strength,  and  her  tongue  its 
speech,  so  that  she  returned  to  the  con- 
vent of  Bertaucourt  in  perfect  health." 
Father  Giry  saw  her  himself,  and  relates 
this  miracle. 

At  8t  Wulfran't,  Abbeville,  there  was  formerly  a 
tapestry  hanging  in  twenty-Are  compartments,  each  com- 
partment perpetuating  a  miracle  of  this  saint,  with  a 
donerel  explanation.  The  following  is  the  twenty-fifth 
tableau,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  verses  attached  :— 

One  who  by  headache  lost  her  sight 

Is  by  the  saint  restored  to  light ; 

The  parents,  greatly  marvelling, 

Offerings  to  Bt.  Wulfran  bring. 
This  pteee  of  tapestry  In  the  filte  of  the  Herniation  was 
usedxto  decorate  the  auUlde  la  PatrU.  It  was  then  torn 
into  tatters,  thrown  into  a  cemetery,  and  no  one  cared  to 
gather  op  the  fragments. 

Elisha  called  Bala-pate. 

2  Kings  II.  23,  24.  Elisha  went  to  Bethel ; 
and  as  he  was  going  up  by  the  way,  there  came 
forth  little  children  out  of  the  city,  who  said  to 
him,  Go  up,  thou  bald  head ;  go  up,  thou  bald 
head.  And  Elisha  turned  back,  and  looked  on 
them,  and  cursed  them  In  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  there  came  forth  two  she-bears  out  of  the 
wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them. 

St.  Leufredus  called  bald-pate  (a.d.  788). 
One  day  St.  Leufredus  was  fishing  in  the 
Eure,  which  ran  close  by  his  monastery, 
when  a  woman  muttered  to  herself,  "  This 
bald-pate  will  exhaust  the  river,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  more  fishing."  She  never 
thought  the  saint  would  near  her,  but 
God  brought  the  words  to  the  ears  of  the 
fisher,  deeming  every  insult  to  His  ser- 
vants an  insult  to  Himself.  "  Woman," 
said  Leufredus,  "why  envy  me  a  good 
common  to  all ;  and  why  mock  me  for 
baldness,  which  is  no  fault  of  mine,  but 
a  work  of  nature.  Pray  God  that  you 
and  all  your  race  be  as  bare  of  hair  behind 
your  head  as  I  am  on  the  pate."  This 
curse  immediately  took  effect :  the  woman 
was  instantly  bald  on  the  hind  part  of  her 
head,  and  the  same  disfigurement  was 
hereditary. — Mgr.  Guerin,  Viesdes  Saints, 
vol.  vii.  p.  189. 

Elisha  heals  the  Water  of 
Jericho. 

2  Kings  ii.  19-22.  When  Elisha  was  at 
Jericho,  and  was  told  the  water  was  not  fit  to 
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drink,  he  bade  the  man  who  told  him  to  fetch  a 
new  cruse,  and  put  salt  therein.  Then  went 
Elisha  to  the  spring  of  water,  and  cast  the  salt 
therein,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 
healed  these  waters.  So  the  waters  were  healed 
unto  this  day,  according  to  the  saying  of  Elisha 
which  he  spake. 

Francis  Xavier  heals  sea-water  and 
makes  it  fit  to  drink,  "  Many  more  and 
strange  miracles  were  wrought  of  Xavier, 
as  when,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he 
turned  salt  sea-water  into  fresh  sweet 
water,  that  he  and  those  with  him  might 
not  perish  of  thirst,  in  a  dry  land  where 
there  was  no  water.  .  .  .  Many  like 
things  did  he,  as  may  be  read  at  large  in 
the  narrative  made  in  the  Consistory." — 
Cardinal  de  Monte',  Speech  before  Gregory 
XV.  at  the  Process  of  Canonization, 
Jan.  19,  1622. 

Eutychufl  restored  to  Life. 

Acts  xx.  9-12.  While  Paul  was  at  Troas,  he 
preached  to  the  disciples;  and  there  sat  in  a 
window  a  certain  young  man,  named  Eutychus. 
As  the  sermon  was  very  long,  Eutychus  fell 
asleep,  and  tumbled  out  of  the  window,  which 
was  in  the  third  story,  into  the  street.  He  was 
taken  up  dead ;  but  Paul  went  to  him,  fell  on 
him,  and  embracing  him,  said  to  the  bystanders, 
Trouble  not  yourselves,  for  the  life  is  in  him. 
And  the  disciples  brought  the  young  man  alive 
[into  the  house],  and  were  not  a  little  com- 
forted. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  restores  to  life 
a  coachman  who  had  fallen  from  his  box 
(fourteenth  century).  A  man  in  the 
suite  of  St  Catherine  of  Sweden,  over- 
taken with  sleep,  fell  from  bis  coach-box 
on  his  head,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  went  over  him.  The  princess, 
being  told  of  the  accident,  went  to  the 
man?  touched  his  hand,  and  he  rose  im- 
mediately, safe  and  sound. 

At  another  time  a  workman  fell  from 
the  roof  of  a  house  on  the  pavement,  and 
was  so  mutilated  by  the  fall  that  he 
could  not  be  removed.  St.  Catherine 
simply  touched  the  body,  and  the  man 
was  perfectly  restored,  insomuch  that  he 
was  able  to  return  to  his  work  the  same 
day. — Ulpho  (a  Brigittine  monk),  Life  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  (written  1411 ; 
ti  irty  years  after  her  death). 

St.  Motor  restores  a  broken  arm,  shattered 
by  a  fall  from  a  high  tower  (a.d.  612- 
684).  St.  Maur  was  sent  by  St.  Benedict, 
abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,  to  found  the 
monastery  of  Glanfeuil.  When  he  reached 
Verceil,  one  of  his  companions,  named 
Harderade,  went  to  inspect  a  high  tower, 
and  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The 


biographers  of  St  Maur  say,  "  No  doubt 
he  was  pushed  down  by  the  malice  of 
Satan.'*  Dreadfully  bruised,  and  more 
than  half  dead,  he  was  taken  to  the  town, 
and  the  physicians  unanimously  declared 
he  must  lose  his  arm,  which  was  so 
fractured  in  several  places  as  to  be  past 
all  hope  of  remedy.  St.  Maur  went  to 
see  his  companion.  He  touched  "  with 
a  morsel  of  the  true  cross,  given  him  as  a 
souvenir  by  St  Benedict,"  the  several 
parts  of  his  friend's  arm  and  body  which 
had  received  injury,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  done  so,  than  the  wounds,  bruises,  and 
fractures  were  all  healed,  and  Harderade 
rose  to  his  feet  perfectly  cured.  This 
miracle  soon  got  blazed  abroad,  and  so 
great  was  the  crowd  which  assembled 
daily  to  see  St  Maur,  that  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  withdraw  from  Verceil  with- 
out delay.— Odo  of  Glanfeuil,  Life  of  St. 
Maur  (a.d.  868). 

St.  Maur  restores  to  life  a  boy  who  had 
fallen  from  a  scaffold  (a.d.  512-684). 
While  the  monastery  at  Bertulfe  was  a- 
building,  a  boy  only  eight  years  of  age, 
the  son  of  Floras,  viscount  of  Austrasia, 
fell  from  a  high  scaffold  on  a  heap  of 
building  stones.  Every  one  thought  he 
was  killed,  for  blood  poured  from  several 
parts  of  his  mangled  body.  St  Maur, 
kneeling  beside  the  lad,  prayed,  and  made 
over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  where- 
upon the  lad  rose  up,  perfectly  restored. 
Tne  rather  overjoyed,  exclaimed,  **0 
father,  thou  art  indeed  a  worthy  disciple 
of  St  Benedict  We  have  never  before 
seen  the  like  of  this." — Odo  of  Glanfeuil, 
Life  of  St.  Maur  (a.d.  868). 

The  restoration  of  life  to  persons  who  had  fallen  from  a 
height  wu  the  speciality  of  St  Maur ;  aa  the  multiplica- 
tion of  food  waa  the  speciality  of  St.  Tbeodosuia  the 
Oosnohiarch  j  the  reception  of  the  euchariat  from  the 
hands  of  angels  waa  that  of  8Unlslana  Koatka ;  and  ao  on. 
Besides  the  examples  given,  waa  the  restoration  of  Sergtus, 
who  fell  from  his  bone  while  crossing  the  Alps :  8L  Maur 
restored  him  to  health  Instantaneously,  merely  by  making 
over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

St.  Ttburtius  restores  to  life  a  young  man 
killed  by  a  fall.  St.  Tiburtius  saw  a  young 
man  who  had  fallen  from  a  great  height, 
and  was  so  mutilated  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  about  to  bury  him.  St. 
Tiburtius  coming  up,  said  to  the  parents, 
"Give  me  leave  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
to  your  son ;  it  seems  to  me  that  all  hope 
of  his  recovery  must  not  be  abandoned." 
Then,  saying  the  Pater  Noster  and  the 
Credo  over  the  young  man,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  revive,  stand 
on  his  feet,  and  go  to  his  parents  in 
perfect  health.— Life  of  St.  Sebastian 
(from  the  public  registers). 
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FAST  OF  FORTY  DAYS-FIG  TREE  WITHERED.         [Pt.  I. 


Fast  of  Forty  Days  or  more. 
(See  My  Flesh  is  Meat  indeed.) 

0  **A17-  lv-  Jt  2.  Jesus  was  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil ;  and  when  He  had  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  He  was  afterwards  an  hungered. 

Exod.  xxxlv.  28.  And  Moses  was  there  [on 
the  mount]  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  He 
aid  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water. 

Deut.  ix.  18.  After  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  broken,  Moses  says,  I  fell  down  before 
the  Lord,  as  at  the  first,  forty  days  and  forty 
nights:  I  did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink 
water. 

The  possibility  of  feting  forty  dap  and  forty  nights, 
S  N£t£lrWCUl2a'  ^  ^fT™*1 »«  1880  by  Dr.  TaSner 
of  New  York,  who  undoubtedly  took  no  food  during  all 

that  time.  After       '•■*  >>-   — «-  ~  • — 

recovered  his  full  i 

onlytook  no  food.  Dot  aim  tnat  "  be  drank  no  water  " 
Dr.  Tanner  was  allowed  to  drink  water,  but  not  to  take 
food  It  was  a  bet  which  he  fairly  won.  The  record,  of 
the  Tower  njenUon  a  Scotchman.  Imprisoned  for  felony, 
and  rtrictly  watched  in  that  fortreai  for  six  weeks,  who 
took  no  food  whatever,  and  on  this  account  obtained 

ShU  pardon.  The  "fasting  woman  of  Boat,"  described 
f  Pennant,  equals  any  of  the  saints  In  abstinence ;  and 
though  Anne  Moore,  the  "fasting  woman  of  Tutburr  " 
was  detected  by  Dr.  Alexander  Henderson,  yet  the 
amount  of  nourishment  she  surreptitiously  obtained  was 
exceedingly  small. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  fasts  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  (a.d.  1416-1507).  St. 
Francis  of  Paula  always  observed  Lent 
with  the  prescribed  rigour,  but  on  one 
occasion  at  least  he  abstained  wholly 
from  food  and  drink  for  the  whole  forty 
days,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour,  Moses, 
Elijah,  and  Simeon  the  pillar  saint.  The 
pope,  in  his  buU  of  canonization,  says  of 
him,  "be  seems  not  to  have  had  a  body 
like  other  men,  but  to  be  only  a  pure 
spirit  in  human  form."— Father  Giry, 
Acts  of  Canonization. 

St.  Peter  Celestine  fasts  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  (a.d.  1221-1296).  St.  Peter 
Celestine,  before  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  lived  in  a  cave,  "  et  il  observa  en 
ce  lieu  un  jeune  perpe'tuel  durant  trois 
ans."— Les  Petits  Bollandistes.  vol.  vi. 
p.  21. 

After  he  was  made  priest  he  kept  four  Lents  every  year. 
In  these  160  days  he  ate  dry  black  bread  once  In  three 
days. 

Simeon  Stylites fasts  forty days  and  forty 
nights.  Simeon,  the  pillar  saint,  retired 
to  a  hut  in  Telanassus,  and  tried  to  in- 
duce St.  Blaise  to  close  up  the  door,  and 
leave  him  there  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  St  Blaise  warned  him,  that  to 
die  by  one's  own  act  is  no  virtue,  but  a 
crime.  "Put,  then,  ten  loaves  and  a 
cruse  of  water  in  the  room  ;  and  if  I  find 
myself  sinking,  I  will  partake  of  them." 
At  the  end  or  forty  days,  the  hut  was 
opened,  but  the  bread  and  water  were 
untouched.   Simeon  lay  motionless,  un- 


able to  move  or  speak;  but  Blaise 
moistened  his  lips,  gave  him  the 
eucharist,  and  he  revived.  —  Baring- 
Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  74. 

Pig  Tree  withered. 

XP-  19-  Je»»8  said  to  the  flg  tree.  Let 
no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforth  for  ever.  And 
presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away. 

St.  Leubais  curses  an  alder  tree  and 
all  the  alders  die  (a.d.  540).  One  day 
St.  Leubais,  wishing  to  cross  a  river, 
entered  a  ferry-boat  made  of  alder-wood. 
While  he  was  in  the  boat  the  sides  gave 
way,  and  the  saint  was  thrown  into  the 
river.  He  was  much  incommoded  by 
the  accident,  and  said,  "  Let  no  alder  tree 
grow  in  this  neighbourhood  henceforth 
for  ever."  And  presently  all  the  alder 
trees  of  the  whole  commune  withered 
away.  The  abbot  Holland  says  this  is 
une  tradition  populaire,"  but  adds,  "  ce 
qui  est  certain,  e'est  qu'on  n'y  voit  un  seul 
arbre  de  cette  espece  dans  tout  le  territoire 
de  la  commune,  et  que  tous  ceux  qu'on  a 
essaye'  d'y  planter  sont  morts."— ■L'abbe' 
Holland,  Letter  to  Mgr.  Gufrin,  March 
18,  1879. 

At  St.  Valery's  bidding  a  young  monk 
touches  a  huge  oak,  and  it  falls  with  a  crash 
(a.d.  619).  Not  far  from  Bresle  St. 
Valery  observed  an  enormous  oak,  on 
which  were  cut  a  number  of  pagan 
images,  which  were  held  in  adoration 
by  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  St  Valery 
told  a  young  monk  who  was  with  him 
to  go  and  push  the  tree  down.  The 
young  disciple  had  daily  witnessed  so 
many  miracles  performed  by  his  master, 
that  he  went  at  once,  and,  touching  the 
tree  with  his  finger,  it  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  stupefied ;  but  after 
a  while,  arming  themselves  with  hatchets 
and  sticks,  they  ran  to  assail  the  two 
Christians.  St.  Valery  moved  not,  but 
stood  perfectly  quiet  and  composed.  The 
fury  of  the  mob  subsided,  and  the  saint, 
availing  himself  of  this  change  of 
temper,  preached  to  them  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  His  preaching  was  with  power, 
the  whole  moo  was  converted,  and  a 
Christian  church  was  forthwith  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  oak  had  stood. — 
Iksancon  (1854),  Les  Saints  de  Franche 

Fire  Innocuous.  (SccShadrach.) 

Isa.  xliii.  2.  When  thou  walkest  through 
toe  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt ;  neither  shall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 
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Fire  innocuous  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
(a.d.  1317-1380).  Once,  when  St. 
Catherine  was  sitting  before  a  large  fire 
watching  the  roast,  she  fell  to  the  floor 
in  an  ecstasy.  Her  sister-in-law  was  by 
at  the  time,  but,  having  often  seen  her  in 
these  fits,  took  no  notice  of  her.  In  due 
time  the  meat  was  served  in  the  refectory, 
and  the  sister-in-law,  on  coming  back  to 
the  kitchen,  saw  Catherine  sitting  on  the 
fire.  She  fully  expected  to  find  her 
dreadfully  burnt ;  but,  to  her  amazement, 
not  only  was  Catherine  uninjured,  but 
even  her  clothes  were  not  singed.  Her 
biographer  naively  remarks,  "  The  fire  of 
holiness,  which  blazed  in  her  heart, 
neutralized  the  heat  of  the  burning  fuel." 
— Raymond  of  Capua  (her  confessor), 
Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

On*  to  wholly  at  a  lorn  to  undontand  how  mcfa  an 
(mum  act  aa  tbi*.  prawning  it  to  bo  true,  can  bo 
JartMUd.  much  km  commended  m  a  proof  of  holiness. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  pushed  into  the 
fire,  receives  no  injury  (a.d.  1317-1880). 
One  day  Satan,  in  his  rage  against  St. 
Catherine,  pushed  her  into  a  roasting  fire. 
All  who  saw  it  screamed  with  fright,  and 
ran  to  pull  her  out ;  but  St.  Catherine, 
with  the  utmost  calmness,  walked  from 
the  flames,  and  even  her  clothes  were  not 
injured. — Raymond  of  Capua  (her  con- 
f esssor),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula,  when  a  boy,  carried 
about  fire  in  his  frock  (a.d.  1429).  One 
day  the  sacristan  of  St.  Mark's  sent  St. 
Francis,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  old, 
to  fetch  fire  for  the  censors,  but  gave 
him  nothing  to  hold  it  in.  Francis  held 
out  his  frock,  and  carried  it  thus  to  the 
sacristan,  and  his  frock  received  no  sort 
of  injury. — The  Bull  and  other  Documents 
of  Vte  Canonization  of  St.  Francis  (com- 
piled by  Father  Giry). 

St.  Nofletta  carries  about  fire  in  her 
apron  (a.d.  653).  St.  Longis  was  a 
young  man  living  at  his  monastery  in 
Boisseliere,  and  St.  Nofletta  or  Agnefletta 
was  a  young  woman  who  fled  to  him  to 
escape  being  married  to  a  young  man 
selected  by  her  parents  as  suitable.  St. 
Longis  took  her  in  and  heard  her  tale, 
"  il  encouragea  sa  resolution,  et  com  me 
elle  n'avait  point  d'asile,  il  la  recut  dans 
son  monastere."  This,  of  course,  soon 
raised  a  scandal,  and  king  Clotaire  sent 
for  them  to  hear  their  defence.  It  was 
midwinter  when  they  went  to  present 
themselves  before  the  king,  ana  when 
they  reached  the  palace  Clotaire  was  out 
hunting.  While  waiting  for  his  return, 
St.  Longis  complained  bitterly  of  the 


cold,  and  St.  Nofletta  ran  to  a  baker' a 
shop,  asking  him  to  give  her  a  few  live 
coals.  The  baker  said,  "Here  is  fire, 
but  you  have  nothing  to  cany  it  in.' 
St.  Nofletta  told  him  to  put  it  in  her 
apron ;  and,  wrapping  it  up,  she  took  it 
to  St.  Longis,  "et  quand  le  froid  qu'il 
ressentait  fut  soulage',  Nofletto  reprit 
dans  son  manteau  les  charbons  encore 
brulants,  et  les  report*  an  four.*'  When 
Clotaire  returned  from  the  chase,  and 
heard  of  this  miracle,  he  not  only  quashed 
the  charge,  but  gave  large  presents  to 
St.  Longis.  "  Apres  cela  nos  deux  saints 
quittetent  le  palais,  et  revinrent  a  leur 
monastere,"  and  the  mouth  of  scandal  was 
for  ever  silenced. —  Vita  Sancti  Lenoqisili, 
No.  7  (from  dom  Piolin's  version  Eglise  du 
Mans). 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  holds  fire  in  his 
hands  without  injury  (a.d.  1416-1607). 
The  many  cures  effected  miraculously  by 
St.  Francis  of  Paula  stirred  up  against 
him  the  physicians  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  found  their  clients  leaving  them  in 
all  directions.  They  employed  Father 
Scozetta  to  preach  against  him,  and  charge 
him  with  charlatanism.  After  preaching 
for  a  time  against  the  saint,  Father 
Scozetta  determined  to  go  to  the  saint's 
cell,  and  there  charge  him  face  to  face 
with  imposture.  St.  Francis  received 
the  reverend  father  with  great  courtesy, 
but  the  preacher  was  very  violent  and 
abusive.  When  he  had  done,  St.  Francis 
very  quietly  took  two  handfuls  of  red-hot 
coals  in  his  hands,  and,  taking  them  to 
his  visitor,  said,  "Father  Antony,  warm 
yourself,  for  you  have  great  need." 
Father  Scozetta  was  amazed  to  see  the 
saint  hold  fire  in  his  hand  without  being 
burnt,  and,  casting  himself  at  his  feet, 
begged  pardon.  St.  Francis  gave  him 
his  hand,  bade  him  rise  to  his  feet,  and 
kissed  him,  saying,  "  Brother  Antony, 
man  of  himself  is  but  a  feeble  creature 
indeed,  but,  God  helping,  he  can  do  all 
things." 

Another  instance.  In  1469  pope  Paul 
II.  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  wonderful  things  told  of  St. 
Francis  were  true  or  not.  The  chamber- 
lain addressed  himself  to  the  archbishop 
of  Cosenza,  and  the  archbishop  sent 
Charles  Pyrrho,  a  canon  of  Cosenza,  to 
attend  the  chamberlain  to  Paula.  The 
saint  was  at  work,  as  usual,  with  his 
workmen  when  the  strangers  arrived; 
and  when  the  chamberlain  was  about  to 
salute  him  by  kissing  his  hand,  St 
Francis  cried  out,  "it  would  not  be 
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seemly  for  the  pope's  chamberlain,  who 
has  said  mass  for  thirty  years,  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  such  a  humble  individual  as  1 
am."  The  chamberlain  was  amazed  that 
St.  Francis  knew  him,  and  accompanied 
the  saint  into  his  cell.  Here  the  chamber- 
lain spoke  very  learnedly  of  the  illusions 
of  miracles,  and  the  danger  of  deluding 
one's  self  in  such  a  matter.  Then  St. 
Francis,  walking  up  to  the  fire,  took  two 
handfuls  of  hot  burning  coals  to  the 
chamberlain,  and  bade  him  warm  himself. 
The  chamberlain  was  wholly  disconcerted 
at  this  ;  but  St.  Francis  quietly  remarked, 
"All  creatures  obey  those  who  serve 
God  with  a  perfect  heart."  Which  golden 
words  are  inserted  by  Leo  X.  in  the  bull 
of  canonization.  The  chamberlain  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  told  his  holiness  that 
the  sanctity  of  St.  Francis  exceeded  all 
that  bad  been  said  of  him,  and  that  his 
gift  of  miracles  could  not  be  exaggerated. 
— Acts  of  Canonization  (compiled  by 
Father  Giry). 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  enters  a  kUn  to 
repair  it,  while  tt  was  enveloped  with  flames 
(a.d.  1416-1607).  A  lime-kiln  which 
had  been  lighted  twenty-four  hours,  being 
out  of  repair,  the  flames  burst  through 
the  chinks,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
kiln.  This  would  have  destroyed  the 
lime,  and  done  considerable  damage  to 
the  workmen's  huts.  The  masons,  greatly 
distressed,  raised  a  cry  of  alarm,  which 
brought  St.  Francis  de  Paula  to  the  spot. 
Seeing  the  imminent  danger,  and  know- 
ing how  important  the  lime  was  for  the 
monastery  he  was  building,  he  instantly 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  kiln,  but  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the 
burning  furnace,  and  stop  the  holes  from 
the  inside.  When  the  workmen  returned 
from  dinner,  they  found  the  kiln  in 
thorough  repair,  and  the  saint  washing 
his  hands.  To  all  appearances  he  was  as 
fresh  and  uninjured:  as  if  he  had  come 
from  his  study.  The  bull  of  his  canoniza- 
tion mentions  this  miracle;  and  the 
disciple  who  wrote  his  life,  and  the 
sixth  witness  of  the  process  conducted  at 
Cosenza,  in  connection  with  the  canoni- 
zation, not  only  mention  the  incident, 
but  add  that  this  lime  miraculously 
renewed  itself  as  fast  as  it  was  used, 
and  lasted  till  the  work  was  finished. — 
Acts  of  Canonization  (compiled  by  Father 
Giry). 

St.  Martina,  bound  to  the  stake,  was 
wiharmed  by  the  fire  (a.d.  226).  St. 
Martina,  after  haying  been  subjected  to 
unheard-of  cruelties  for  her  steadfast  faith 


in  Christ,  was,  by  the  order  of  Alexander 
Severus,  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  midst  of 
a  fierce  fire ;  but  God  sent  a  torrent  of 
rain  to  quench  the  fire,  and  a  high  wind 
to  disperse  the  fuel.  As  the  burning 
fuel  flew  about  in  all  directions,  many  of 
the  heathen  spectators  were  burnt  to  death, 
but  the  saint  herself  received  no  injury. 
The  emperor  insisted  that  St.  Martina 
was  protected  by  magic,  and,  fancying 
that  the  charm  was  lodged  in  her  hair, 
commanded  that  every  atom  of  it  should 
be  shaved  off.  After  a  lapse  of  three 
days  she  was  conducted  again  to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  where  she  was  locked 
in  for  three  days  and  nights  without 
food  of  any  kind.  Still  she  remained 
firm,  and  the  emperor,  tired  of  the 
struggle,  commanded  her  head  to  be  cut 
off.— Boilandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i. 
Jan.  1.  (Surius  wrote  a  life  of  St  Mar- 
tina.) 

A  hermit  stands  unhurt  on  live  coals 
during  vespers.  One  day  a  solitary  came 
to  the  cell  of  St.  Pahemon,  and  asked 
permission  to  join  his  fraternity  in 
vespers,  and  he  proposed  that  they  should 
all  stand  on  live  coals  while  at  prayer. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  said  Pahemon;  but  the  stranger 
persisted,  and  stood  unhurt  on  red-hot 
cinders  during  the  whole  office.  The 
writer  ascribes  the  miracle  "  to  the  craft 
of  Satan,"  but  it  is  a  dangerous  distinc- 
tion to  introduce.  (See  Petkr  Gonzalez. ) 
— Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan., 
p.  150. 

St.  Peter  Gonzalez  reproves  a  harlot  by 
standing  in  afire  (a.d.  1 190-1248).  Some 
Spanish  libertines  hired  a  harlot  to  go 
and  tempt  St.  Peter  Gonzalez.  She  went 
to  the  saint,  and  begged  to  consult  him 
on  an  affair  of  great  moment ;  but  when 
alone  with  him,  she  embraced  his  knees 
and  pretended  to  weep;  but  all  of  a 
sudden  threw  off  her  mask,  and  employed 
all  her  artifices  to  seduce  him.  Gonzalez 
bade  her  follow  him  into  an  inner  chamber. 
Here  h%  lighted  a  fire,  and  placed  him- 
self in  the  midst  thereof.  The  harlot 
screamed  with  terror— said  he  would 
burn  himself  to  death ;  but  the  saint 
replied,  "What  is  this  to  hell-fire,  to 
which  you  would  allure  me ? "  The  harlot 
struck  to  the  heart,  was  converted,  and 
ever  after  remained  a  consistent  Christian, 
who  reverenced  the  very  shadow  of  Gon- 
zalez. (See  above,  A  Hermit  stands, 
etc.) — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol. 
ii.  April  14. 

Fire  would  not  burn  the  body  of  Leonard 
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Keyser.   Leonard  Keyser  of  Bavaria  was 
one  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  time 
of  Zwingli  and  Lnthcr.  He  was  an  ardent 
propagandist  of  the  new  views,  and, 
being  arrested  by  the  bishop  of  Passau, 
was  condemned  to  the  stake.   When  he 
came  to  the  fields  outside  the  town,  he 
bent  over  the  cart,  gathered  a  flower,  and 
said  to  the  judge,  who  rode  on  horseback 
beside  the  cart,  "  My  lord,  I  have  plucked 
this  flower.   If  yon  can  burn  me  and  this 
flower  in  my  hand,  then  believe  yon  have 
condemned  me  righteously ;  but  if  yon 
can  burn  neither  me  nor  the  flower,  then 
reflect  on  what  you  are  doing,  and  repent." 
When  the  procession  reached  the  ap- 
pointed place,  the  judge  and  his  three 
officials  threw  an  extra  number  of  fagots 
on  the  pile,  in  order  to  increase  its  heat, 
and  reduce  the  victim  to  ashes;  but 
when  all  the  wood  was  consumed,  the 
body  of  the  martyr  was  taken  from  the 
stake  wholly  unhurt.   The  three  prin- 
cipals and  their  menials  then  brought  fresh 
wood,  and  made  a  much  larger  nre  ;  but 
still  the  body  remained  unburnt,  the  hair 
only  being  slightly  singed,  and  the  nails 
somewhat  darkened.    The  ashes  being 
brushed  from  the  body,  the  skin  was 
found  to  be  smooth  and  of  its  natural 
colour,  and  the  flower  in  the  martyr's 
hand  was  unfaded,  and  wholly  uninjured 
by  the  flames.    The  executioners  then 
cut  the  body  into  pieces,  and  threw  the 
gobbets  into  a  fresh  fire,  but  again  the  fire 
burnt  out.  and  the  pieces  were  not  con- 
sumed.  Lastly,  they  took  the  pieces  and 
threw  them  into  a  running  stream,  called 
the  Inn.    The  judge  was  so  terrified, 
that  he  threw  up  his  office,  and  the  chief 
executioner  joined  the  Moravian  brethren. 
It  was  from  the  mouth  of  this  convert 
that  the  narrative  given  above  was  taken 
down.— Van  Braght,  The  Bloody  Theatre, 
or  Martyrs'  Mirror, 

Ssbastfan  Frank,  In  hta  Chronicle  of  the  Roman  Herttin 
(tatter  Z),  grres  ■obsUntlally  the  him  tale  ;  and  Martin 
letter,  who  records  the  martyrdom  of  Keytar,  aeenu  more 
actuate  credit  the  story  than  not  At  any  rate  he  don 
w>t  deny  it. 

St.  Lucy  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
fire  wholly  uninjured  (Dec.  13,  305). 
Ptschasius,  governor  of  Syracuso,  com- 
manded that  fagots,  steeped  in  rosin, 
pitch,  and  oil,  should  be  piled  round  St. 
Lucy,  the  holy  virgin,  and  ignited  ;  but 
»he  stood  uninjured  in  the  midst  of  the 
tararogpile.  Paschasius  then  caused  a 
•word  to  be  thrust  down  her  throat,  which 
wounded  her  mortally ;  but,  before  she 
died,  the  exhorted  those  spectators  who 
wert  Christians  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith 


delivered  to  the  saints,  and  those  who 
were  not,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
— Ado  (archbishop  of  Treves),  Martyr- 
ology.  (The  acts  of  St  Lucy  find  place 
in  Bede,  Sigisbert,  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology,  etc.) 

(One  of  the  hands  of  St  Lucy  Is  shown  In  the  vestry  of 
the  church  of  Toledo;  the  rest  of  her  body  Is  said  to  be 
In  Venice.) 

Fire  would  not  burn  the  body  of  St.  Mcnas, 
Menas  was  a  Roman  soldier,  in  the  army 
of  Diocletian.  Because  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  body 
cast  into  a  great  fire  to  be  consumed  ;  but 
the  fire  refused  to  injure  it ;  and  some 
devout  Christians  obtained  possession  of 
it,  and  buried  it. — Metaphrases,  Lives, 

St,  Polycarp  stood  unharmed  at  the  stake 
(a.d.  167).  In  the  sixth  year  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Polycarp,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  was  seized  by  Herod,  chief  magistrate 
of  Smvrna,  and  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
pile  of  wood  and  other  combustibles. 
The  mass,  being  set  alight,  blazed  up 
with  great  fury,  but  instead  of  attacking 
the  body  of  the  saint,  formed  a  canopy 
"like  the  sails  of  a  ship  inflated  by  tne 
wind."  There  stood  the  aged  disciple  of 
St.  John  in  his  canopy  of  fire,  bright  as 
silver  purified  in  a  furnace,  while  from 
his  body  there  issued  a  fragrance  sweeter 
than  incense.  The  executioners,  greatly 
e wis pe rated  at  this  spectacle,  pierced  him 
with  spears,  and  the  blood  which  spouted 
from  the  wounds  of  the  martyr  quenched 
the  fire  in  which  he  stood. — Roman  Martyr- 
ology  (written  by  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus,  Church  History, 
bk.  iii.  ch.  80-34. 

Fire  would  not  burn  the  bodies  of  the  wise 
Roman  converts.  When  Maxentius  sum- 
moned the  wisest  men  of  the  empire  to 
a  disputation  with  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  they  not  only  acknowledged 
themselves  beaten  in  argument,  but  con- 
fessed themselves  to  be  converted. 
Whereupon  the  emperor  ordered  them 
all  to  be  burnt  alive.  They  died  in  the 
flames ;  but  the  fire  did  not  consume 
their  bodies ;  nay,  we  are  told  not  a  hair 
of  their  heads  was  singed. — Metaphrastes 
(died  911),  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Sabas  enters  an  oven  without  injury, 
while  the  fagots  are  blazing,  St.  Sabas  of 
Cappadocia  did  a  kind  act  to  a  baker. 
The  baker  had  put  his  clothes  in  his  oven 
to  dry,  but  forgetting  he  had  done  so, 
stuffed  the  oven  with  fagots,  and  set  fire 
to  them  to  heat  it.  He  then  remembered 
he  had  left  his  clothes  in  the  oven,  and 
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made  great  lamentation  over  his  loss. 
St  Sebastian,  being  told  of  the  mischance, 
went  into  the  flaming  oven,  rescued  the 
clothes,  and  returned  wholly  uninjured 
by  the  blazing  fagots. — Cyril  (the  monk), 
Life  of  St.  Sabas. 

St.  Silvester  enters  a  blazing  oven  to 
rescue  a  baker's  shovel  (a.d.  1185).  A 
similar  legend  to  that  of  St.  Sabas  (p.  139) 
is  told  of  St.  Silvester.  He  entered  a 
baker's  furnace  when  fully  heated  "to 
scrape  together  the  living  embers" — for 
what  ?— because  the  baker  had  stupidly 
left  his  shovel  in  the  furnace  to  be  burnt 
up  by  the  blazing  fagots.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  embers  being  "scraped 
together,"  the  shovel  was  miraculously 
restored  sound  and  whole,  though  Baring- 
Gould  does  not  say  so,  but  otherwise  the 
incident  would  have  no  point  at  all. — 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan., 
p.  87. 

St.  Thecla,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
fire,  receives  no  hurt  therefrom.  St.  Thecla. 
being  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paul 
the  apostle,  refused  to  marry  Tamarus, 
to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  So 
Tamarus  told  the  proconsul  that  a 
foreigner  was  perverting  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  bringing  in  strange  godB. 
Paul,  upon  this  charge,  was  scourged,  and 
banished  from  Iconium ;  and  Thecla, 
who  still  adhered  to  the  new  persuasion, 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death. 
The  fire  was  kindled,  and  Thecla  set  in 
the  midst  of  the  burning  fagots,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  throng  of 
spectators ;  but,  to  the  utter  amazement 
of  all,  the  fire  did  her  no  harm  ;  and  from 
a  cloudless  sky  there  suddenly  fell  such 
torrents  of  rain,  amidst  thunder  and 
lightning,  that  the  fire  was  extinguished 
and  the  crowd  dispersed.  Whereupon 
St.  Thecla  deliberately  walked  from  the 
smouldering  pile  to  the  house  of  Onesi- 
phorus,  where  Bhe  found  Paul  and  some 
other  Christians. — Ado  (archbishop  of 
Treves),  Marty  rology. 

St.  Thuribius  of  Astorga  proves  his 
innocence  of  a  charge  by  holding  fire  in  his 
hand  (a.d.  460).  St  Thuribius,  bishop 
of  Astorga,  was  charged  with  an 
enormous  crime  by  a  deacon;  but  the 
bishop,  to  prove*  his  innocence,  took 
burning  coals  into  his  hand,  and,  placing 
them  on  his  rochet,  carried  them  to  the 
church,  and  showed  them  to  the  people. 
As  neither  he  nor  his  rochet  received 
injury  from  the  fire,  his  innocence  was 
established  by  the  Judgment  of  God.— 
Tamayus-Salazar,  Spanish  Martyrdogy. 


St.  Tiburtius  walks  barefoot  over  live 
coals,  and  receives  no  injury,  Fabianua, 
the  Roman  governor,  commanded  to 
kindle  a  great  fire  of  coals  on  the  ground, 
and  said  to  Tiburtius, 11  Choose  now  which 
you  will  do :  put  incense  on  these  coals 
to  the  immortal  gods,  or  walk  over  them 
barefoot"  Tiburtius  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  then  walked  over  the  red- 
hot  coals,  as  if  they  had  been  a  carpet  of 
rose-leaves  and  other  flowers. — Ltfe  of 
St.  Sebastian  (from  the  public  registers). 

Fire  shows  reverence  to  Sister  Benedtcta's 
bed  (a.d.  1860).  Mgr.  Denary  restored 
the  cottage  of  Sister  Beneaicta ;  but  on 
Jan.  28,  a.d.  1860,  a  fire  burnt  down 
almost  the  whole  village  of  St.  Etienne. 
The  flames  attacked  the  cottage  restored 
by  Mgr.  Depe'ry,  destroyed  tne  thatch, 
but  stopped,  "  as  if  pushed  back  by  some 
invisible  hand,"  when  they  reached  the 
alcove  containing  the  bed  of  Sister  Bene- 
dicta.  The  deoris  which  the  fire  re- 
spected was  carefully  collected  as  relics, 
and  used  in  constructing  a  new  cottage. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  228. 

(Mgr.  Barnadoo,  bUhop  of  <kp,  li  collecting  neb  data 
m  than  to  effect  the  canonisation  of  8bter  Benedict*. 

last) 

The  bed  of  St.  Cuncgunda  caught  fire  but 
no  mischief  was  done  (1040).  One  night, 
after  long  prayer,  St  Cunegunda,  wife  of 
Henry  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  fell 
asleep  and  was  lifted  into  bed.  Her 
reader  fell  asleep  soon  afterwards,  and, 
dropping  her  candle,  set  fire  to  the 
palliasse  and  bedclothes.  The  empress 
and  her  reader  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  noise  and  heat  of  the  fire,  and,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  fire  instantly 
dropped  out  Although  the  empress  was 
lying  on  a  bed  blazing  with  fire,  and  the 
flames  burnt  fiercely  all  around  her,  yet 
her  night-clothes  were  not  touched,  nor 
did  she  suffer  any  injury  whatever. — 
The  Bull  of  Canonization  by  Innocent  III., 
a.d.  1200. 

Without  going  to  miracles,  allowing  for  a  little  exaggera- 
tion, the  drcumstance  that  Cunegofida'a  night-clothe*  did 
not  catch  fire  may  be  accounted  for.  We  are  told  the 
alept  In  a  hone-hair  gown,  on  a  palllaen  corered  with  a 
hone-hair  quilt;  so  tome  of  the  article*  on  the  bed  mignt 
catch  Ore.  bat  would  not  be  llkeljr  to  ect  fire  to  the  hone- 
hair  r«7  rapidly. 

St.  Drogo  uninjured  by  a  fire  which  burnt 
down  his  cell  (a.d.  1118-1189).  St  Drogo 
lived  for  forty  years  against  the  church 
at  Seburg,  in  Hoinoult  One  day  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  church,  and  burnt  his 
cell  to  the  ground,  but  though  St  Drogo 
remained  were  all  the  time,  he  received 
no  injury.    Papebroch  (p.  441)  says, 
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"  God  repeated,  in  St  Drogo's  favour,  the 
miracle  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery 
furance  of  Babvlon." — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  April  16. 

A  fire  respects  the  house  of  St.  Qalla>  and 
injures  it  not,  A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
house  next  to  that  in  which  St.  Gal  la 
lived.  It  was  very  fierce,  and  spread  so 
rapidly  that  all  thought  the  saint's  house 
must  inevitably  be  destroyed.  St.  Galla, 
without  leaving  her  room,  fell  on  her 
knees  in  prayer,  and  the  flames,  starting 
back,  gathered  themselves  together,  and 
dropped  out  suddenly.  A  vast  concourse 
had  collected  to  assist  in  extinguishing 
it;  said  when  they  saw  "the  miracle," 
they  stood  stupefied  with  amazement. — 
Let  Petits  Boilandistesy  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

St.  Melanzus1 s cerements  uninjured  by  fire. 
When  the  church  of  Rennes  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  the  cerements  of  St. 
Melanius,  although  especially  combus- 
tible, were  wholly  uninjured.  So  sayB 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  lived  only  a 
century  after  the  event. 

Fire  refuses  to  touch  the  statue  of  Minerva 
of  Ilium.  Many  authors  tell  us  that 
when  the  Fimbrians  burnt  Ilium,  the 
statue  of  Pallas  Minerva  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  ashes  wholly  un- 
injured. This  prodigy  was  perpetuated 
on  medals. 

Fire  quenched. 

Numb.  xL  1-3.  When  the  people  complained, 
the  Lord  beard  it,  and  His  anger  was  kindled ; 
and  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them,  and 
consumed  them  that  were  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  camp.  And  Hoses  prayed  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  fire  was  quenched.  And 
Moses  called  the  name  of  the  place  Taberah, 
because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them. 

Hrb.  xi.  34.  The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell 
of  [those]  who  through  faith  quenched  the 
Tioleoce  of  fire. 

The  ghost  of  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of 
Nineties,  quenches  a  fire  in  the  monastery. 
Ten  years  after  her  death,  the  ghost  of 
St.  Gertrude  "appeared  visibly r'  in  the 
refectory  of  the  college  of  Nivelles,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  out  a  fire  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  pile  of 
buildings. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  uodeberta  quenches  a  fire  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross  (a.d.  676).  In  a.d.  676  a 
violent  fire  threatened  to  burn  down  the 
whole  city  of  Noyon.  St.  Godeberta  was 
confined  to  her  bed  at  the  time.  The  fire 
spread  rapidly,  and  reached  the  basilica 
of  St.  Mary,  built  by  St.  Medard.  Gode- 
berta caused  herself  to  be  carried  in  a 
chair  into  the  very  heart  of  the  flames, 


and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
fire  instantly  subsided,  and  the  church 
was  saved. — Radbod  II.  (bishop  of  Noyon, 
a.d.  1167),  Life  of  St.  Oodeberta. 

Fire  extinguished  by  St.  Lupus  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  610).  A  horrible 
fire  broke  out  in  Chalons  in  the  year  610, 
and  destroyed  half  the  city.  No  human 
means  availed  to  arrest  its  progress,  and 
the  whole  city  must  have  been  reduced 
to  ashes,  if  the  people  had  not  sought  the 
intercession  of  St.  Lupus.  Immediately 
the  saint  was  solicited  to  interfere,  he 
rose  from  his  bed,  and,  placing  himself 
right  in  front  of  the  run  of  the  fire,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  flames,  as  if 
by  magic,  stood  upright  and  then  sank 
into  the  earth,  doing  no  more  mischief ; 
and  thus  the  rest  of  the  city  was  saved 
from  destruction. — Legendaire  cVAutun. 

A  fire  walked  out  by  St.  Remi  (a.d. 
449-645).  On  one  occasion,  while  St. 
Remi  was  at  Reims,  lodging  in  the  house 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicasius,  a  great  fire 
burst  out,  and  destroyed  a  large-  part 
thereof,  threatening  the  whole  city  with 
destruction.  St.  Remi  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  against  the  conflagration, 
which  approached  towards  him  with  rapid 
strides,  but  stopped  suddenly,  and  then 
slowly  retreated.  The  holy  man  followed 
it,  and  still  it  retreated.  Thus  did  he 
till  the  fire  came  to  the  city  gates,  when 
it  rolled  itself  into  a  ball,  passed  through 
the  gates  without  injuring  them,  and 
rolling  into  the  open  fields  was  soon 
spent,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
city  which  had  assembled  together,  and 
were  witnesses  of  this  great  miracle. — 
Hincmar  (archbishop  of  Reims,  806-882), 
Life  of  St.  Remi. 

St.  WodoaTs  stick  puts  out  a  fire  (a.d. 
700).  An  angel  gave  St.  Wodoal  a  staff, 
which  was  called  his  "  crossillon,"  and 
which  had  the  virtue  of  extinguishing 
fire.  If,  therefore,  a  fire  broke  out  at 
Soissons  or  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
usual  to  hold  up  this  rod  and  bid  it  cease 
to  burn.  Many  and  many  a  fire  was  put 
out  in  the  monastery  by  this  means. 
Mme.  d'Harcourt,  abbess  of  Soissons,  tells 
us  that  a  fire  once  broke  out  in  the  kitchen 
chimney  with  great  violence,  when  she 
took  up  the  crossillon,  and  made  with  it 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  chimney- 
place.  Immediately  the  fire  fell  with  a 
great  thud  upon  the  kitchen  floor,  and 
greatly  alarmed  those  present ;  but,  being 
dead,  it  was  soon  cast  out  into  the 
yard.  Ever  after,  it  was  customary 
on  Feb.  6,  after  grand  mass,  for  the 
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head  sacristan  with  the  crossillon,  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  sacristan  with  a  wax 
taper,  and  then  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  singing,  to  march  through  the 
abbey,  when  the  kitchen  chimney-place 
was  first  marked  with  a  cross  by  the 
magic  rod,  and  then  other  parts  of  the 
buildings. 

Fire  extinguished  by  St.  WodoaVs  hood. 
One  day,  a  fire  having  broke  out  in  the 
abbey,  one  of  the  monks,  who  was  sick 
of  a  fever  at  the  time,  ran  and  told  St. 
Wodoal.  St.  Wodoal  gave  his  hood  to  the 
man,  and  told  him  to  follow  the  fire  till 
it  retreated  from  the  premises.  This  he 
did,  and  no  mischief  occurred. — L'abbe' 
Pdcheur,  Annates  du  Diocese  dc  Soissons, 

The  fire  which  fall  down  the  chimney  with  a  thud,  looks 
verr  much  like  a  fall  of  wot  dislodged  from  a  foul 
chimney  by  the  tap  of  the  atlck., 

Fish  Miracles.  (See  also  Jonah.) 

Matt.  xvii.  27.  Peter,  being  asked  to  pay 
tribute,  told  Jesus  of  the  demand ;  and  Jesus 
said  to  him,  Go  to  the  sea,  and  cast  a  hook,  and 
take  up  the  fish  that  first  oometh  up ;  and  when 
thou  bast  opened  his  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a 
piece  of  money :  that  take,  and  give  for  He  and 
thee. 

St.  Cadoc  of  Wales  finds  his  lost  Virgil 
in  a  salmon  (sixth  century).  St.  Cadoc 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  Latin  poet 
Virgil.  One  day,  walking  with  Gildas 
the  historian,  he  put  his  Virgil  under  his 
arm,  and  began  to  weep  at  the  thought 
that  his  beloved  poet  might  perhaps,  at 
that  very  moment,  be  with  Satan  and  his 
angels.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  caused 
him  to  lift  his  arm,  and  his  book  was 
blown  into  the  sea.  The  loss  was  an 
unspeakable  grief  to  him  ;  but  next 
morning  a  fisherman  brought  him  a  fine 
salmon  as  a  present,  and  in  the  fish  was 
the  very  Virgil  he  had  lost  the  previous 
day,  and  what  completed  his  joy  was 
to  find  the  book  wholly  uninjured. — 
Rees,  Lives  of  the  Cambro- British  Saints. 

A  fish  restores  to  St.  Egwin  of  Worces- 
ter the  key  of  his  fetters  (a.d.  720). 
When  St.  Egwin  of  Worcester  went  on 
his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  44  to  expiate  his 
sins,"  he  loaded  his  ankles  with  iron 
fetters,  and,  having  locked  the  irons, 
threw  the  key  into  the  Avon.  As  he 
neared  Italy,  a  large  fish  floundered  upon 
the  ship's  deck,  and,  being  prepared  for 
table,  the  key  which  Egwin  had  thrown 
into  the  Avon  was  found  in  its  stomach. 
St.  Egwin  considered  this  as  an  intima- 
tion from  God  that  he  was  to  release 
himself  of  his  fetters.  Accordingly  he 
unlocked  them,  and  continued  his  pil- 


grimage foot  free.— St.  Brithwald  (arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury),  Life  of  St.  Egxoin. 

It  would  hare  been  Interesting  to  know  what  aort  of 
flah  thla  waa  to  which  the  froth  water  of  the  Avon  and 
the  salt  water  of  the  sea  were  equally  congenial.  It 
doea  not  aay  a  "aalmon."  which  certainly  la  a  stranger 

In  the  A  ron. 

Miss  Elton  of  Stratford  recovers  a  ring 
by  a  codfish  (1696).  A  knight  passing 
by  a  cottage  heard  the  cries  of  a  woman 
in  travail,  and  knew  by  his  skill  in  the 
occult  sciences  that  the  infant  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  future  wife ;  but  he  deter- 
mined to  elude  his  destiny.  When  the 
child  was  of  marriageable  age,  the  knight 
took  her  to  the  seaside,  intending  to 
drown  her,  but  relented ;  and,  throwing 
his  signet-ring  into  the  sea,  he  com- 
manded her  never  more  to  see  his  face, 
upon  pain  of  death,  till  she  brought  back 
with  her  that  ring.  The  damsel  then 
went  as  cook  to  a  noble  family,  and  one 
day,  as  she  was  preparing  a  codfish  for 
dinner,  she  found  the  ring  in  the  fish, 
took  it  to  the  knight,  and  thus  became 
the  wife  of  sir  John  Berry.  The  Berry 
arms  show  a  fish,  and  in  the  dexter  chief 
a  ring,  in  record  of  this  legend. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The 
arms  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  show  an 
oak  tree  with  a  bird  above  it,  and  a  bell 
hanging  from  one  ol  the  branches.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tree  is  a  salmon  with  a 
ring  in  its  mouth.  The  symbols  are 
explained  thus:  St.  Kentigern  built  the 
city,  and  hung  a  bell  in  the  oak  to 
summon  the  men  to  work.  So  much  fot 
the  "oak  and  the  bell."  Now  for  the 
"  salmon  and  the  ring."  We  are  told 
that  a  queen  of  Scotland  formed  an  illicit 
attachment  to  a  young  soldier,  and  gave 
him  the  ring  which  her  husband  had 
presented  to  her  as  a  betrothal  or  love 
gift.  It  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
king  that  the  queen  had  parted  with  this 
ring,  he  contnved  to  abstract  it  from 
the  soldier  while  he  was  asleep,  threw  it 
into  the  Clyde,  and  then  asked  the  queen 
to  show  it  him.  The  queen  in  consterna- 
tion ran  to  St  Kentigern,  and,  confessing 
her  crime,  entreated  his  help.  The  father 
confessor  went  forthwith  to  the  Clyde, 
and  drew  out  a  salmon  with  the  ring  in 
its  mouth.  He  handed  the  ring  to  the 
queen,  and  by  this  means  prevented  a 
great  scandal,  saved  the  lives  of  two 

Jersons,  and  reformed  the  repentant  lady, 
ocelyn  (bishop  of  Glasgow),  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Kentigern  (1125),  mentions 
this ;  and  in  Christian  art  the  saint  is 
represented  with  a  salmon  and  a  ring  in 
the  foreground. 
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The  keys  of  a  reliquary  discovered  in  a 
fish  (a.d.  426).  While  St.  Mauritius 
was  bishop  of  Angers,  a  woman  sent  to 
him  to  come  and  baptize  her  child,  who 
was  dangerously  ill.  He  was  saying 
mass  at  the  time,  and  no  one  durst 
interrupt  him.  When  mass  was  over 
the  child  was  dead,  and  not  having  been 
baptized,  St.  Maurilius  accused  himself 
of  being  the  cause  of  the  child's  perdition. 
This  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he 
resolved  to  throw  up  his  office,  and  live 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  private  and  in 
penitence.  So,  starting  from  Angers,  he 
journeyed  to  the  coast;  and,  while  he 
waited  for  a  vessel  bound  for  England, 
wrote  on  a  rock  these  words:  "Here 
Maurilius,  bishop  of  Angers,  embarked. 
Quasimodo,  a.d.  412."  When  he  had  got 
out  of  sight  of  land,  he  found  he  had  taken 
with  him  the  keys  of  the  reliques  of  the 
church,  and  as  he  held  them  in  his  hand, 
thinking  how  to  send  them  back,  the 
devil  knocked  them  into  the  sea.  The 
saint  was  greatly  distressed,  and  vowed 
he  would  never  more  return  to  Angers 
till  these  keys  were  restored.  On  reach- 
ing England,  he  hired  himself  out  as 
a  gentleman's  gardener,  and  the  crops  ho 
raised,  his  admirable  industry,  his  modest 
behaviour,  and  saintly  piety,  made  him 
a  great  favourite  with  his  master  and  his 
family.  When  the  people  of  Angers 
discovered  that  their  bisnop  was  gone, 
they  were  much  grieved,  and  four  of  the 
monks  were  appointed  to  go  in  search  of 
him.  For  seven  years  they  searched 
without  finding  a  trace,  and  then  dis- 
covered the  writing  on  the  rock :  "  Here 
Maurilius,  bishop  of  Angers,  embarked. 
Quasimodo,  a.d.  412."  Hope  dawned; 
they  embarked  for  England,  and  had  a 
capital  passage  ;  but  as  they  ran  through 
the  sea,  a  fish  leaped  on  deck,  was  caught, 
and  prepared  for  dinner.  As  it  was 
opened,  the  keys  of  the  relics,  labelled, 
were  found  in  it.  The  monks  first  thought 
the  bishop  had  been  drowned,  but  an 
angel  told  them  in  a  vision  he  was  alive, 
and  they  would  find  him  when  they  came 
ashore.  Immediately  they  alighted,  the 
angel  guided  them  to  the  gentleman's 
garden,  and  there  they  discovered  the 
lost  bishop.  Maurilius  told  them  of  his 
loss,  and  said  he  had  made  a  vow  never 
to  return  till  he  had  found  the  lost  keys. 
The  monks  then  produced  the  keys,  and 
informed  the  bishop  how  they  had  come 
by  them.  Maurilius,  no  longer  doubt- 
ing God's  will,  acquiesced  in  their  desire. 
When  he  had  again  embarked,  an  angel 


appeared  to  him,  and  said,  "  Maurilius, 
return  to  your  people,  and  in  reward  of 
your  virtues  God  will  restore  to  life  the 
infant  that  died  seven  years  ago  un- 
baptized."  The  first  thing  the  bishop 
did  when  he  reached  Angers  was  to  go 
to  the  grave  of  this  infant,  and  lo !  it 
revived,  and  received  the  name  of  Rene' 
(born  again).— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists).  Sept.  Id. 

Fishes,  called  by  St.  Peter  Gonzalez, 
came  and  gave  themselves  up  to  supply  his 
table  (a.d.  1190-1248).  St.  Peter  Gon- 
zalez built  several  religious  houses,  and 
was  often  at  a  loss  to  find  food  for  the 
numerous  workmen.  On  such  occasions 
it  was  his  wont  to  go  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  tell  the  fishes,  who  immediately 
threw  themselves  on  the  banks  in  great 
numbers,  and  offered  themselves  volun- 
tarily to  death. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landists),  vol.  ii.  April  16. 

A  bell  found  in  a  fish  given  to  St.  Paw/, 
bishop  of  Leon  (a.d.  492-573).  St.  Paul, 
bishop  of  Leon,  requested  king  Mark  to 
give  him  a  certain  bell,  but  his  demand 
was  refused.  Not  long  afterwards,  being 
in  the  mansion  of  the  count  de  Witur,  a 
person  made  him  a  present  of  the  head 
of  a  very  fine  fish.  On  preparing  it  for 
dinner,  the  very  bell  which  the  king  had 
refused  him  was  found  in  the  fish,  and 
is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Leon. 
It  is  quadrangular,  but  the  sides  are  not 
all  the  same  Bize,  two  being  large,  and 
two  smaller.  It  is  nine  inches  in  height, 
and  seems  to  have  been  beaten  into  shape 
by  a  hammer.  The  metal  of  which  it  is 
made  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  silver. 
Miraculous  virtues  are  attributed  to  this 
bell. — Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  Saints  of 
Brittany  ;  and  for  description  of  the  bell 
see  Antiquites  de  la  Bretagne,  Finisterre, 
pt.  i. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Somas,  recovers  a 
ring  from  the  sea.  Polycrates  was  so 
prosperous  in  all  things,  that  Amias 
advised  him  to  part  with  some  treasure 
dearly  cherished  in  order  to  avert  ill 
fortune.  Accordingly,  the  king  rowed 
into  the  open  sea,  and,  pulling  off  a  very 
valuable  emerald  signet-ring,  threw  it 
into  the  sea.  The  following  week  a  fisher- 
man presented  the  king  with  a  fish  of 
extraordinary  size,  and,  on  opening  it, 
there  was  the  signet-ring.  PolycratSs, 
thinking  the  circumstance  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  a  memorable  instance 
of  divine  interposition,  wrote  an  account 
of  it,  and  Bent  his  narrative  to  Egypt. 
Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  told 
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it  in  Egypt,  and  from  him  it  has  come 
down  to  our  knowledge. — Herodotus, 
History,  iii.  40. 

A  cooked  fish  reproves  Theodoric  for 
murder  (a.d.  526).  Theodoric,  suspicious 
of  treason,  and  "blinded  by  heresy," 
put  to  death  Boethius  and  Symmachus, 
two  illustrious  senators.  Then,  seizing 
upon  pope  John,  he  shut  him  in  prison, 
and  starved  him  to  death.  He  then  made 
a  Jew  his  chief  minister,  and  filled  all  the 
churches  with  Arians.  Scarcely  was  this 
done,  when,  like  Arius,  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  bloody  flux,  and  Procopius,  the 
historian,  says  the  officers  of  Theodoric 
happened  to  serve  him  one  day  with  a 
cod's  head  and  shoulders.  Theodoric 
was  terribly  frightened.  Nothing  would 
persuade  him  that  the  cod's  head  was  not 
the  head  of  the  senator  Symmachus.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  fish  bite  its  lip,  and 
glare  at  him  furiously.  He  shuddered 
with  fright,  and  was  carried  up  to  bed, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  His  phy- 
sician was  sent  for,  and  found  him  crying 
like  a  child  for  the  death  of  Symmachus 
and  Boethius.— See  Liber  Pontificalis. 

A  crab  brings  to  Francis  Xavier  his 
crucifix.  As  Francis  Xavierwas  sailing 
from  Ambionum,  a  city  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  to  Baranula,  he  was  overtaken 
with  a  storm,  which  threatened  to  wreck 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  Xavier 
took  from  his  neck  his  crucifix,  and  held 
it  in  the  raging  sea  in  order  to  still  the 
billows,  but  as  the  vessel  lurched  suddenly, 
he  dropped  it  in  the  water.  The  ship 
next  day  arrived  safely  at  Baranula ;  and 
when  Xavier  went  ashore,  a  great  crab 
leaped  out  of  the  sea,  carrying  the  crucifix 
"  devoutly,  and  in  an  upright  direction 
between  its  fins."  The  crab  made  its 
way  direct  to  Xavier,  delivered  to  him 
the  crucifix,  and  returned  to  the  sea. 
Xavier  was  unspeakably  thankful,  and 
crossing  his  arms,  he  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  where  he  remained  for  half 
an  hour  in  devout  prayer. — Cardinal  de 
Months  speech  before  Gregory  XV.,  on 
the  canonization  of  Francis  Aavier,  Jan. 
19,  1622. 

Flowers  and  Fruits  from  Para- 
dise. (See  Celibacy.) 

Grn.  il  8,  9.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  there  put  He  the 
man  whom  He  had  formed.  And  out  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree 
that  la  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food. 

Lukk  xxiii.  43.  Jesus  on  the  cross  said  to 
the  penitent  thief,  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  paradise  [or  the  garden* 


The  Virgin  Mary  brings  flowers  from 
paradise  to  Sister  Benedtcta  (a.d.  1643- 
1718).  Some  workmen  volunteered  to 
dress  the  vineyard  of  Sister  Benedicta's 
mother,  who  was  very  poor.  The  Virgin 
Mary  filled  the  apron  of  Benedicta  with 
roses  from  paradise,  to  distribute  to 
these  workmen  in  reward  of  their  neigh- 
bourly kindness.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  roses  came  from  paradise,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  only  the  middle  of 
March,  when  there  were  no  roses  in  the 
alpine  climate  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lake 
(Laos,  2  syl.). — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  v.  p.  226. 

(Mgr.  Barnadou,  biibop  of  Gap.  li  collecting  wch  data 
aa  thaw  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Sister  Beoedfcta,  1B84.) 

Theophilus  the  lawyer  receives  flowers 
and  fruits  from  paradise  (a.d.  804).  Aa 
St.  Dorothy  of  Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
was  led  to  execution,  Theophilus,  a 
lawyer,  who  had  been  present  at  her 
examination,  and  heard  her  say  to  the 

i'udge,  "  I  thank  thee,  for  this  day  shall 
be  with  my  spouse  in  paradise,"  cried 
in  ridicule,  "Going  to  paradise,  Dorothy  ? 
Well,  send  me  some  of  its  fruits  and 
flowers  ;  good-bye."  "  Gladly,  Theo- 
philus," said  the  martyr,  "will  I  do 
what  you  request."  She  then  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  forthwith  appeared  a  child, 
some  four  years  old,  who  had  in  a  cloth 
three  different  fruits,  and  three  magnifi- 
cent roses.  "  Take  these,"  said  Dorothy 
to  the  child,  "to  Theophilus,  and  say 
here  are  the  fruits  and  flowers  from 
paradise  which  you  asked  for."  And  so 
saying,  her  head  fell  to  the  sword  of  tho 
executioner. 

In  the  mean  time  Theophilus  was 
telling  his  companions  of  his  joke,  and 
the  maiden's  answer.  The  laugh  was 
loud,  and  the  pleasantry  applauded  up- 
roariously, when  the  child  entered  with 
the  fruits  and  flowers.  Going  up  straight 
to  Theophilus,  he  said,  "  These  are  the 
fruits  and  flowers  you  asked  the  holy 
Dorothy  to  send  you.  I  have  brought 
them  at  her  request  from  the  garden  of 
her  divine  spouse."  So  saying,  the  child 
vanished.  Theophilus  was  amazed,  and 
was  at  once  convinced  that  the  God  of 
Dorothy  is  the  only  true  God.  The 
lawyers  boon  companions  tried  to  langh 
him  out  of  his  conviction,  but  Theophilus 
replied,  "  It  is  midwinter.  There  are  no 
fruits  and  flowers  like  these  in  February. 
Our  gardens  are  barren,  and  our  fruit 
trees  leafless."  The  evidence  was  too 
strong  to  be  gainsaid,  and  spoke  irrefliat- 
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ibly  to  the  lawyer.  Nothing  could  shake 
him,  and,  being  accused  before  the  judge 
of  being  a  convert  to  the  new  religion,  he 
witnessed  a  good  confession  and  died  a 
martyr's  death.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landus). 

Food  multiplied  and  repro- 
duced. (See  Elijah  and  tub  Widow. 
etc.) 

Matt.  xiv.  15-21.  When  It  was  evening,  the 
disciples  said  to  Jesus,  Thia  is  a  desert  place, 
and  the  time  is  now  past ;  send  the  multitude 
away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  villages,  and 
buy  themselves  victuals.  But  Jesus  said  to  the 
disciples,  They  need  not  depart;  give  ye  them 
to  eat.  The  disciples  say  unto  Him,  We  have 
here  but  five  loaves,  and  two  fishes.  Jesus  said. 
Bring  them  hither  to  Me.  And  He  commanded 
the  multitude  to  sit  down  on  the  grass.  And 
He  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and 
blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves  to  His 
disciples,  and  His  disciples  to  the  multitude. 
And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled :  and  they 
took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve 
baskets  full.  And  they  that  had  eaten  were 
about  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children. 

(The  total  would  not  be  lem  than  fifteen  thousand 
altogether.) 

Matt.  xv.  33-33.  Jesus  called  His  disciples 
unto  Him,  and  said,  1  have  compassion  on  the 
multitude,  because  they  have  been  with  Me 
three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat.  His  dis- 
ciples say  to  Him,  Whence  should  we  buy 
bread  in  the  wilderness,  to  fill  so  great  a  multi- 
tude? Jesus  saith  to  them,  How  many  loaves 
have  ye?  And  they  said,  Seven,  and  a  few 
fishes.  And  Jesus  commanded  the  multitude 
to  sit  down  on  the  ground.  And  He  took  the 
seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  brake  them,  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  and 
the  disciples  to  the  multitude.  And  all  did  eat, 
and  were  filled.  And  they  took  up  of  the 
broken  meat  that  was  left  seven  baskets  full. 
And  they  that  did  eat  were  four  thousand  men, 
besides  women  and  children. 

(The  total  womd  not  be  less  than  twelve  thotuand 
altogether.) 

2  Kings  Iv.  42-44.  There  came  a  man  from 
Baalshalisha,  and  brought  Elisha  twenty  loaves 
of  barley ;  and  Elisha  said,  Give  unto  the  people, 
that  they  may  eat.  And  the  servitor  said,  What  1 
should  I  set  this  before  a  hundred  men  ?  Elisha 
said  again,  Give  the  people,  that  they  may  eat : 
for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  They  shall  eat,  and  shall 
leave  thereof.  So  the  servitor  set  the  food  before 
the  people,  and  they  did  eat,  and  left  thereof, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  (See  Sr. 
Clara,  p.  146.) 

2  Krsas  iv.  1-7.  A  widow,  being  in  debt, 
told  Elisha  that  her  creditors  had  threatened  to 
sell  her  and  her  children  to  satisfy  their  claims. 
Elisha  asked  the  woman  what  she  had  in  the 
house.  Nothing,  she  replied,  save  a  little  oil 
in  a  pot  Go,  said  the  prophet  to  her,  and 
borrow  vessels  of  all  thy  neighbours,  empty 
vessels,  not  a  few.  And  she  did  so.  .  .  .  Pour 
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off  thy  oil  now  into  all  these  vessels  till  they 
are  full.  And  she  did  so.  Now,  said  the 
prophet,  go.  sell  the  oil ;  and  when  thou  hast 
paid  thy  debts,  live  thou  and  thy  children 
on  the  rest. 

St.  Agnes  supplies  bread,  and  causes  it  to 
multiply  (a.d.  1274—1317).  St.  Agnes 
built  a  convent  on  Mount  Pulciano,  where 
twenty  sisters  lived.  For  three  days  the 
house  was  wholly  without  food,  and 
Agnes  said,  "  O  blessed  Saviour,  0  tender 
Father,  0  my  everlasting  Spouse,  at  Thy 
command  have  I  built  this  house,  and 
wilt  Thou  leave  Thy  servants  to  die  here 
for  want  of  bread?  Good  Master,  give 
us  food,  or  we  perish.  Send  us  five 
loaves  of  bread.  Our  wants  arc  not  great, 
but  great  is  Thy  power,  and  infinite  Thy 
love/'  One  of  the  sisters  now  entered 
the  cell,  and  Agnes  told  her  to  go  into 
the  tower,  and  bring  out  the  bread  which 
Christ  had  just  sent.  When  the  bread 
was  set  on  the  table,  it  multiplied  as  fast 
as  it  was  eaten,  and  supplied  the  whole 
convent  for  many  days.— La  Vierge  de 
Sienne,  Dialogue  149. 

St.  Austregisil,  bishop  of  Bourges,  multi- 
plies wine  (a.d.  551-024).  One  vintage 
St.  Austregisil  went  into  the  cellar  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Chateau  a  Bourges  to 
examine  the  vats,  and  take  a  register  of 
their  contents.  He  found  all  the  tubs 
full,  except  one  which  held  twenty  gallons ; 
this  tub  had  a  pint  or  so  in  it,  but  not 
more.  St.  Austregisil,  making  on  it  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  passed  on.  Next  day  the 
cellarer,  on  going  into  the  vault,  observed 
that  the  aforesaid  cask  was  fnll  to  over- 
flowing, and  informed  Austregisil;  but 
the  saint  told  the  cellarer  not  to  talk 
about  the  matter,  for  it  was  God's  doing. 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion 
St.  Austregisil,  being  in  Geneva,  saw  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  a  chapel  half  in 
ruins.  There  was  neither  priest  nor  clerk, 
guardian  nor  any  other  person  to  say  mass 
there.  The  doors  of  the  chapel  were  wide 
open,  but  the  sacristy  was  fast  locked. 
Austregisil  bade  his  reader  go  and  fetch 
some  water ;  but  the  reader,  being  unable 
to  find  any,  returned  to  the  chapel,  when 
he  beheld  the  sacristy  door  open,  and  the 
bishop  saying  mass.  Two  cups  were  on 
the  altar  table,  one  of  water  and  the 
other  of  wine.— Legendes  du  Berry. 

St.  Brujit  of  Kildare  causes  a  cow  to  give 
three  pailfuls  of  milk  (a.d.  430-523).  St. 
Brigit  on  one  occasion  was  visited  by 
several  bishops,  but  had  no  food  to  give 
them.  She  sent  to  milk  a  cow  which  had 
been  already  milked  twice  that  same  day, 
h 
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FOOD  MULTIPLIED :  CLARA— JOHN  FRANCIS.  [Pt.  I. 


bat  now  gave  freely  milk  enough  to  fill 
three  large  pails.  Pilgrimages  are  made 
to  Hamay,  in  Belgium,  by  cowkeepers, 
in  honour  of  this  saint,  that  their  cows 
may  be  prolific.  The  peasants  of  Fosses, 
in  the  diocese  of  Namur,  are  accustomed, 
on  Feb.  1,  every  year,  "benir  des 
baguettes  avec  lesquelles  on  touche  les 
vaches  malades  pour  les  guerir." — Mgr. 
Guerin,  Vies  des  Saintes,  voL  ii.  pp.  186, 
187. 

St.  Clara  feed*  fifty  nuns  with  half  a 
loaf  of  bread.  On  one  occasion  there 
happened  to  be  in  the  nunnery  over  which 
St.  Clara  presided  only  a  single  loaf  of 
bread,  and  no  other  food  whatever,,  for 
the  fifty  nuns.  St.  Clara  ordered  the  loaf 
to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  was  given  in  alms  to  the  begging 
friars.  When  dinner-time  arrived,  the 
fifty  nuns  took  their  seats,  and  St.  Clara, 
holding  the  half-loaf  in  her  hands,  blessed 
and  broke  it.  The  broken  bread  was  then 
handed  to  the  nuns,  and  all  ate  thereof 
and  were  filled,  declaring  that  they  had 
never  enjoyed  so  good  a  meal  in  all  their 
lives.— Life  of  St.  Clara  (written  by 
command  of  pope  Alexander  V.).  See 
2  Kings  iv.  42-44. 

St.  Euthymius  multiplies  food  to  feed 
four  hundred  Armenians  (a.d.  876-473). 
One  day  four  hundred  Armenians,  who 
»iad  lost  their  way,  came  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Euthymius  and  craved  food. 
There  was  not  at  the  time  food  enough 
in  the  monastery  to  last  the  usual  inmates 
a  single  day ;  but  Euthvmius  ordered  food 
to  be  set  at  once  before  the  travellers. 
When  the  monks,  in  obedience  to  this 
order,  opened  the  larder,  it  was  literally 
piled  up  to  the  very  ceiling  with  food ; 
indeed,  so  full  was  it,  they  found  it  hard 
to  open  the  door.  The  wine  and  oil  were 
similarly  multiplied,  so  that  after  the 
four  hundred  strangers  had  made  a  hearty 
meal,  there  was  left  a  large  store  of 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  monks. — 
CyrilluB,  Life  of  St,  Euthymius.  (See 
alBO  Surius,  and  the  annotations  of 
Bollandus.) 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  feeds  forty  soldiers 
with  two  small  loaves  and  one  pint  of  wine. 
Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples,  sent  a 
CAptain  with  forty  soldiers  to  arrest  St. 
Francis  of  Paula.  When  the  officer  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  saint,  he  was  so 
awe-struck  that  he  fell  a*  his  feet  and 
enured  pardon.  St.  Francis  ordered  a 
collation  to  be  set  before  the  captain  and 
his  band.  There  were  but  two  small 
loaves  and  a  single  pint  of  wine  at  hand ; 


but  St.  Francis  blessed  them,  and  there 
was  not  only  enough  to  satisfy  forty-one 
hearty  soldiers,  who  ate  and  drank  most 
liberally,  but  at  the  close  there  was  more 
bread  and  wine  left  than  there  was 
before  the  meal  began. — Father  Giry, 
Acts  of  Canonization,  etc. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  feeds  nine  men  for 
three  days  with  a  morsel  of  bread  (a.d. 
1416-1507).  When  St  Francis  of  Paula 
was  on  his  way  to  Sicily,  he  miraculously 
fed  nine  persons  for  three  days  with  a 
little  piece  of  bread  left  in  the  wallet  of 
one  of  the  travellers. — Father  Giry,  Acts 
of  Canonization,  etc 

St.  Gerard  reproduces  the  loaves  he  had 
given  away  (a.d.  994).  St.  Gerard 
retired  to  his  cabinet  iuBt  before  dinner 
to  pray,  according  to  his  usual  custom. 
While  tnere  he  heard  the  voic  of  beggars 
asking  for  bread ;  and,  going  into  the 
refectory,  took  three  loaves  off  the  table, 
and  handed  them  to  the  beggars  through 
the  window.  When  he  came  to  dinner 
he  saw  the  three  loaves  had  been  re- 

S laced,  and  asked  the  steward  who  had 
one  it.  The  man  protested  that  no  one 
had  touched  the  table  since  it  was  laid, 
and  that  no  bread  had  been  replaced  at 
all.  When  Gerard  told  the  steward  he 
had  given  three  of  the  loaves  to  some 
beggars,  the  steward  replied,  then  God 
must  have  replaced  them,  for  he  was 

Suite  certain  no  one  in  the  house  had 
one  so.— Father  Benedict,  Life  of  St. 
Gerard  (1700). 

The  testimony  of  thli  tUwmrd  fa  not  worth  mud),  for 
he  evidently  did  not  know  that  Qormrd  had  taken  three 
loavee  off  the  table. 

A  somewhat  similar  Incident  Is  told  of  Albert 
d'Ogna  In  1279.  One  day  he  gave  everything  on  the 
dinner-table,  provided  for  himself  and  family,  to  some 
beggara  His  wife  waa  very  angry;  but,  on  going  Into  the 
dining-room,  the  found  the  table  refurnished  with  every- 
thing Mtmh.—Acta  Sanctorum  (Bouandfata),  May  13. 

Wheat  multiplied  by  St.  John  Francis 
Regis  (a.d.  1597-1640).  St.  John  Francis 
Regis,  the  Jesuit,  kept  a  granary  of  wheat 
for  distribution  tc  the  poor,  and  placed 
it  under  the  charge  of  Margaret  Baud. 
One  day  Margaret  announced  that  the 
granary  was  quite  empty,  but  St.  Regis, 
notwithstanding,  Bent  a  poor  woman, 
who  had  a  large  family,  with  an  order 
for  wheat.  Margaret,  surprised  at  this, 
went  and  told  St.  Regis  the  chamber  was 

Suite  empty,  insomuch  that  it  would  not 
e  possible  to  scrape  together  so  much  as 
a  handfu1  of  corn,  much  less  a  pokeful. 
" Go,"  said  Regis,  "and  fill  the  poke 
which  this  poor  woman  has  brought." 
Margaret  persisted'  there  was  not  a 
grain  left    "Do  as  I  bid  you,"  said 
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Regis.  So  she  went  to  the  granary,  and, 
to  her  utter  amazement,  found  it  full  of 
wheat  even  to  the  ceiling.  This  miracle 
was  repeated  several  times  afterwards. — 
Father  Daubenton  (Jesuit),  Life  of  St. 
John  Francis  Regis, 

Food  placed  by  John  Grande'  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  multiplied  (a.d.  1546- 
1600).  In  1579  a  dreadful  famine  oc- 
curred in  Spain ;  bread  failed,  and  the 
distress  was  frightful.  John  Grande'  was 
at  Xerds,  and  exerted  himself  nobly  in 
rendering  assistance  to  the  starring 
people ;  but  so  many  presented  them- 
selves that  all  his  resources  were  at 
length  exhausted.  Man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity.  John  Grande*  put  a 
small  piece  of  bread  and  meat  before  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and  from  that 
moment  the  more  he  gave  the  more  he 
had  to  give.  Neither  bread  nor  meat 
failed  him  so  long  as  the  famine  lasted. 
— Les  Petite  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  487. 

Guilbert,  founder  of  the  congregation  of 
Vallombrosa,  creates  pike  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Leo  %IX.  (a.d.  1049).  While 
pope  Leo  IX.  was  visiting  the  Churches, 
fie  told  Guilbert,  founder  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Vallombrosa,  he  should  dine 
with  him  in  his  monastery  of  Passigno. 
Guilbert  found  there  was  no  fish,  so  he 
told  two  of  the  novices  to  cast  their  lines 
hi  the  neighbouring  lake  and  get  some. 
The  novices  replied,  "  There  are  no  fish  at 
all  in  the  lake ; "  but  the  abbot  rebuked 
them,  saying  it  was  not  their  place  to 
remonstrate,  but  to  obey.  So  they  went 
to  the  lake,  and  presently  returned, 
bringing  with  them  two  magnificent 
pike,  which  amply  supplied  the  pope  and 
all  his  retinue. — Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo 
/X,  bk.  u. 

St.  Hermeland  multiplies  wine  (a.d. 
718).  The  count  of  Nantes  et  Rennes, 
doubting  the  miraculous  powers  of  St. 
Hermeland,  resolved  to  put  them  to  the 
proof.  So  he  called  on  the  saint,  and 
St.  Hermeland,  by  his  benediction  onlv, 
multiplied  a  tip  of  wine  presented  to  the 
count  in  a  glass,  and  obliged  him  by  this 
miracle  to  throw  himself  at  the  saint's 
feet  and  beg  his  pardon.  After  that,  the 
count  listened  with  more  attention  to  the 
ghostly  instructions  of  the  saint. 

Another  instance.  While  on  a  visit  at 
Coutances,  in  Normandy,  a  rich  in- 
habitant of  the  place,  named  Launch 
received  the  saint  under  his  roof.  There 
was  only  one  pint  of  wine  in  the  house, 
but  St.  Hermeland  gave  of  it  to  a  large 
multitude  of  nersons  who  had  assembled 


on  all  sides  to  see  him.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  drank  of  this  wine,  and  still  it 
failed  not ;  yea.  after  all  had  drunk  and 
were  satisfied,  there  was  more  left  in  the 
vessel  than  at  first— Bulteau,  History  of 
the  Monks  of  the  East,  bk.  i.  ch.  87. 

St.  Hermeland  produces  a  lamprey  which 
feeds  a  whole  monastery  (a.d.  718). 
While  St.  Hermeland  was  at  Aindrette  on 
the  Loire,  a  monk  spoke  to  him  of  a  little 
fish,  called  a  lamprey,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  bishop's  palace  at  Nantes.  Says 
St.  Hermeland,  "  Do  you  suppose  that 
God  cannot  send  such  fish  here  ?  "  And 
while  he  was  speaking  a  lamprey  jumped 
out  of  the  Loire,  and  threw  itself  on  the 
bank  close  by  the  monk.  St.  Herme- 
land divided  it  into  three  pieces ;  one  he 
kept  for  himself,  and  the  other  two  he 
sent  to  the  monastery,  and  they  sufficed 
to  feed  all  the  brothers  there  assembled. 
— Bulteau,  History  of  the  Monks  of  the 
East,  bk.  i.  ch.  87. 

St.  HUarion  feeds  three  thousand  with 
a  hundred  measures  of  grapes,  and  has 
three  hundred  measures  left.  St.  Hilarion, 
visiting  his  monasteries,  came  to  one 
which  was  occupied  by  a  very  miserly 
man.  This  vineyard  was  attached  to  a 
monastery,  and  the  tenant  had  placed 
watchmen  in  it  to  keep  out  the  crowd. 
St.  Hilarion,  passing  by  this  vineyard, 
went  into  another,  and  the  crowd  followed 
him.  The  saint  blessed  the  vineyard, 
and  the  multitude  ate.  This  vineyard 
usually  yielded  a  hundred  measures 
of  wine  annually,  but  this  year,  when 
about  three  thousand  persons  had  eaten 
of  the  grapes  as  much  as  they  wished,  it 
yielded,  within  twenty  days,  more  than 
three  hundred  measures  of  wine.  The 
other  vineyard  yielded  much  less  than 
usual,  and  the  fruit  it  bore  did  not  ripen, 
so  that  the  grapes  thereof  were  sour. — 
St.  Jerome  (a.d.  899),  Vita  St.  Hilarionis. 
See  also  xticephorus  Callistus  (died 
1350),  Ecclesiastical  History. 

St.  Isidore  feeds  a  great  crowd  with  the 
portion  of  food  set  aside  for  himself.  One 
night  St.  Isidore  returned  home  later 
than  usual,  because  he  had  entered  a 
church  on  his  way  to  pray  there.  When 
he  reached  the  homestead  of  farmer 
Vargas,  for  whom  he  worked,  supper 
was  over,  but  a  small  portion  had  been 
set  aside  for  him.  Isidore  took  it  to 
the  door,  where  a  great  crowd  of  poor 
people  and  pilgrims  was  assembled,  dis- 
tributed to  each  as  much  as  he  would, 
and  all  went  away  filled  and  fully 
satisfied,  so  greatly  had  the  food  been 
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multiplied. — From  the  Spanish  Life  of 
St.  Isidore* 

Another  example.  St.  Isidore  joined 
the  confraternity  of  the  Rosary  of  Oar 
Blessed  Lady,  where,  on  certain  days,  a 
distribution  of  bread  and  wine  was  made 
to  the  "sodales."  Isidore  always  gave 
his  quota  to  the  poor.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  larger  than  usual,  so  he  invited  all 
the  poor  round  about  to  come  and  receive 
his  dole  of  bread  and  wine.  Above 
three  hundred  assembled ;  and,  as  he 
distributed,  the  bread  and  wine  kept 
multiplying,  so  that  all  the  three  hundred 
were  filled ;  and  as  they  returned  home, 
they  blessed  God  for  His  miraculous 
liberality. 

The  life  of  Bt  Isidore  U  vouched  for  by  the  highest 
possible  authority,  and  the  version  used  in  these  extracts 
Is  a  translation  printed  at  Bruawls,  June  18,  MHO.  by  John 
Helgbam,  by  Utters  of  authorization  from  Philip,  king  of 
Castile  and  Axagon,  countersigned  by  his  minister,  Da 
Groote. 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Conception 
multiplies  food  (1661-1613).  St.  John 
Baptist  de  la  Conception  was  head  of  the 
reformed  Trinitarians  in  the  new  convent 
of  Val  de  Pegu  as.  On  one  occasion, 
being  wholly  without  food,  a  gift  of 
twelve  loaves  was  sent  to  the  convent. 
Ten  of  these  he  gave  to  the  poor,  leaving 
only  two  for  the  convent^  which  con- 
tained some  hundreds  of  inmates.  He 
commanded  the  steward  to  break  the 
two  loaves  into  small  pieces  and  hand 
round.  All  made  a  hearty  repast,  and 
there  remained  over  and  above  sufficient 
for  the  evening  meal. 

On  another  occasion,  being  without 
food  of  any  kind,  the  saint  told  the 
inmates  they  must  perforce  observe  the 
day  as  a  veritable  fast.  As  he  spoke 
two  young  men  knocked  at  the  gate,  and 
gave  in  food  of  divers  kinds  "truly 
appetizing."  When  the  porter  demanded 
from  whom  the  gift  came,  the  young 
men  made  answer,  "Take,  take,  and 
'give  God  thanks."  So  saying,  they  de- 
parted, and  were  no  more  seen. — Godes- 
card,-  Vie  des  Saintcs  (continued  by 
Darras). 

St.  Jordanus  feeds  some  fifty  persons 
with  too  small  loaves  (a.d.  1287).  St. 
Jordanus  of  Saxony  on  one  occasion 
went  to  the  village  of  Ursace,  in  the 
Alps,  in  company  with  two  brothers  and 
a  secular  clerk.  Hungry  and  tired,  they 
entered  the  village  inn,  and  asked  for 
something  to  eat.  Mine  host  informed 
them  he  had  nothing  in  the  house  but 
two  small  loaves,  which  he  required  for 
his  own  family.   St.  Jordanus  requested 


the  man  to  bring  what  he  had,  and  set 
before  them.  He  then  invited  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  come  to  the  inn, 
and  soon  thirty  poor  folks  gathered 
before  the  door.  The  host  remonstrated  ; 
said  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  food 
in  that  place;  and  wanted  to  send  the 
poor  away.  But  St.  Jordanus  distributed 
the  bread  first  to  the  thirty  poor  folks, 
till  all  were  filled;  then 'to  his  three 
companions,  till  they  were  satisfied  ;  then 
to  the  host  and  all  his  house ;  and  lastly 
to  himself.  Mine  host  was  stupefied, 
and  exclaimed,  "  This  man  is  a  saint." — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  vol.  ii.  Feb. 

St.  Julian,  bishop  ofCuenga,  miraculously 
supplied  with  food  (a.d.  1207).  St  Julian, 
bishop  of  Cuenca,  used  daily  to  give 
dinner  to  a  large  number  of  paupers,  and 
God  used  to  multiply  his  food  mira- 
culously to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
charities.  Sometimes  he  would  find  the 
corn  in  his  granaries  multiplied,  especially 
in  times  of  scarcity.  On  one  occasion, 
having  exhausted  his  provisions,  a  long 
train  of  mules,  without  a  single  driver, 
stood  at  his  gates.  Each  mule  was 
laden  with  corn,  and.  after  being  unloaded , 
departed,  no  one  knows  whither.  As 
there  was  no  driver,  there  was  no  one 
to  pay,  and  St.  Julian  felt  persuaded 
that  the  gift  came  from  God. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  Jan.  28. 

St.  Maur  multiples  wine  to  supply  guests 
with  it  (a.d.  612-684).  On  one  occasion 
St.  Maur  had  to  entertain  unexpectedly 
the  archdeacon  of  Angers  and  more  than 
sixty  strangers.  He  had  no  wine  in  the 
house,  except  a  few  drops  in  a  bottle  ; 
but  these  few  drops  he  multiplied  so 
abundantly  that  aft  his  guests  had  as 
much  as  they  desired,  and  more  was 
left  than  the  original  quantity.  Faustus 
(a  companion  of  St.  Maur),  Life  of  St. 
Maur. 

St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  reproduces  six 
sheep,  eaten  by  wolves  (a.d.  682).  On 
one  occasion  St.  Maidoc  fed  six  hungry 
wolves  with  six  fat  sheep,  and  then 
reproduced  the  sheep  in  their  former 
state  of  life  and  fatness. — Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  81. 

Boring -Gould  apologises  for  tho  prodigies  set  down  to 
Bt  Maidoc.  saying  "  they  are  incredible ; "  but  he  ought 
to  hare  told  us  where  to  draw  the  line  between  crwdibes 
and  Incredible  miracles. 

St.  Nicholas  levies  corn,  and  the  levies 
are  miraculously  restored.  During  a 
great  dearth  in  Lycia,  St.  Nicholas 
induced  every  ship  laden  with  corn  on 
its  way  to  Constantinople  to  give  him  * 
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hundred  measures  of  the  wheat  (=  four 
sacks),  under  promise  that  when  the 
ship  reached  the  docks  the  crew  would 
find  the  gift  replaced.  With  this  volun- 
tary levy,  St.  Nicholas  kept  the  Lycians 
well  supplied  with  food;  for  not  only 
were  the  hundred  measures  miraculously 
restored  to  the  various  ships,  but  the 
quantity  given  was  alwavs  miraculously 
increased  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  people.  There  never  was  too  little, 
and  there  never  was  too  much.  (See 
Exod.  xvi.  17,  18.)— MetaphrastSs  (died 
911),  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Odilo,  bishop  of  Cluny,  feeds  a  large 
number  of  visitors  with  a  tittle  fish  (a.d. 
962-1049).  One  day  St.  Odilo  was  in 
St.  Martin's  monastery  when  an  unusual 
number  of  visitors  arrived,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house  to  eat  except  a  little 
fish.  Odilo  caused  it  to  come  to  pass 
that  this  little  fish  supplied  a  bountiful 
meal  to  all  the  guests,  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  and  all  the  poor  who  came 
for  alms. 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion 
he  ordered  that  a  number  of  travellers, 
who  unexpectedly  arrived  at  the  monas- 
tery of  OrvaL  should  be  served  with  the 
wine  and  food  provided  for  the  inmates. 
This  was  done,  and  though  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  travellers  ate  and  drank  to 
their  hearts'  content,  yet  the  refection 
was  not  diminished,  so  that  the  wine- 
bottles  and  dishes  seemed  as  if  they  had 
not  been  touched. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landus),  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

St.  Richard,  bishop  of  Chichester,  feeds 
three  thousand  poor  folk  with  one  loaf  of 
bread  (a.d.  1263).  One  day  St.  Richard, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  distributing  a  single 
loaf  of  bread,  all  that  he  had,  satisfied 
therewith  three  thousand  hungry  paupers, 
and  after  a  hearty  meal  there  was  enough 
left  to  feed  a  hundred  more.  His  bio- 
grapher says  he  frequently  multiplied 
food  in  a  similar  way. — J.  Capprave, 
Legends  of  England. 

St.  Sorus,from  three  ripe  grapes,  makes 
three  barrels  of  wine  (a.d.  600-680). 
Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  with  a  large 
following  went  to  Aquitaine,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Perigord,  to  be  cured  by  St. 
Soros  of  leprosy.  After  the  cure  was 
effected,  the  saint  invited  the  king  and 
all  his  suite  to  a  repast,  and  told  his 
steward  to  spread  a  table  suitable  to  such 
honoured  guests.  The  steward  told  St. 
Soros  there  was  no  wine,  and  that  none 
could  be  procured  in  time.  "  Well," 
said  he,  11  what  of  that?  the  hand  of  the 


Lord  is  not  shortened.  Go  into  the  vine- 
yard, and  you  will  find  three  grapes 
plump  and  ripe;  pluck  them,  and  bnng 
them  to  me.*  The  steward  did  as  he 
was  bidden,  and  brought  to  the  hermit 
the  three  grapes.  "Now,"  said  the  saint, 
"bring  hither  three  empty  barrels,  and 
squeeze  the  three  grapes  into  the  three 
barrels."  This  didhe,  and  the  barrels 
overflowed  with  most  excellent  wine. 
When  the  table  was  laid,  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  commended  the  wine,  greatly 
enjoyed  the  food  set  before  them,  and 
praised  the  hospitality  of  the  hermit. 
King  Gontran,  to  show  his  gratitude,  built 
a  monastery  for  poor  travellers,  which  he 
endowed  right  royally,  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  his  saintly  host.  The 
monastery  was  built,  endowed  with 
immense  revenues,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessary  both  within  and 
without;  for  when  kingB  acknowledge 
a  benefit  received,  they  acknowledge  it 
like  kings. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  194. 

St.  Theresa  cTAvila  multiplies  food  (a.d. 
1515-1582).  St.  Theresa  ofAvila,  founder 
of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  found  that 
the  flour  in  her  convent  of  Villeneuve 
would  not  last  above  a  month  longer,  so 
she  multiplied  it  into  enough  to  last  the 
whole  community  for  six  months,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  there  was  more  left 
than  the  original  quantity. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  xii.  p.  875. 

St.  Theodosius  the  Camobiarch  feeds 
thousands  in  a  famine  (a.d.  423-529). 
During  a  great  famine  the  monastery 
over  which  Theodosius  presided  was  so 
crowded,  that  the  porters  closed  the  doors, 
and  refused  any  further  admittance. 
Still  throngs  crowded  round  the  doors, 
craving  bread.  St.  Theodosius  ordered 
food  to  be  distributed  daily  to  all  who 
applied  for  it,  and  God  provided  that  the 
food  given  was  as  rapidly  replenished. 
On  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  the  number 
of  applicants  was  many  thousands,  but 
food  was  given  to  them  all,  as  much  as 
they  liked ;  and  after  all  had  eaten  and 
were  filled,  each  took  away  as  much  as 
could  be  carried.  It  was  a  veritable 
repetition  of  our  Saviour's  miracle  in  the 
desert,  when  with  five  small  loaves  and 
two  fishes  He  fed  five  thousand  men 
besides  women  and  children ;  or  with 
seven  loaves  and  a  few  fishes  He  fed 
four  thousand  men  besides  women  and 
children. — The  Roman  Martyr ology.  (Cave 
tells  us  this  life  was  written  by  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pera.) 
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Another  example.  One  day  St.  Theo- 
doeius  and  several  of  his  disciples  called 
on  Martian,  a  monk,  and  asked  him  to 
set  food  before  them.  Martian  brought 
forth  a  plate  of  lentils,  and  said  he  had 
no  bread  in  the  cell.  St  Theodosius, 
observing  a  small  crumb  of  bread  on  the 
monk's  habit,  said,  "How  bay  you, 
brother,  there  is  no  bread  in  the  cell?" 
and  handed  him  the  crumb.  The  monk 
took  it  in  his  hand  and  carried  it  to  the 
larder,  whereupon  it  became  bread  suf- 
ficient to  set  before  his  guests ;  and  next 
day  it  had  so  multiplied  that  it  filled  the 
larder  and  ran  out  through  the  door  in 
great  abundanct. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landus),  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

Food  multiplied  by  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
(a.d.  1367-1419).  Time  would  fail  us  if 
wo  told  of  the  sick  folk  healed  by  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier,  the  blind  he  gave  sight 
to,  the  deaf  he  gave  hearing  to,  the 
dumb  he  gave  speech  to.  the  women  he 
relieved  from  the  pains  of  childbirth,  the 
palsied  he  restored  to  strength,  and  the 
dead  he  raised  to  life ;  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  many  a  time  and 
oft  he  multiplied  bread  and  wine  so 
prodigiously  as  to  supply  two  thousand, 
four  thousand,  and  even  six  thousand 
persons  with  a  single  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  single  pint  of  wine  ;  and  after  the 
multitude  had  eaten  and  drunk  to  satiety, 
the  residue  left  was  manifold  more  than 
the  original  quantity.  This  shows  us 
that  even  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  "n'opfcre  pas  de  inoindrcs  miracles 
par  ses  serviteurs  que  ccux  qu'il  a  faits 
par  lui-nigme."— R.  P.  Pradel,  Vie  du 
Samt  Vincent  Ferrier. 

An  incident  insntloaad  by  Raymond,  tho  oonfetsor  of 
Be  Catherine  of  Biana.  on  tha  Ufa  of  thai  mint,  win 
explain  some  of  the  "  miracles  "  of  the  multiplication  or 
■apply  of  food.  He  says,  "  One  day  8t  Catherine  went 
to  ridt  a  poor  widow  woman  confined  to  her  bed.  and 
moved  to  compassion  by  her  extreme  poverty  determined 
to  supply  food  without  being  seen  or  Known.  She  filled 
her  lap,  loaded  her  shoulders,  and  her  hands,  with  wine, 
corn,  and  oil.  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds.  On 
opening  the  cottage  door  one  of  the  bags  fell  from  her 
shoulder  and  woke  the  woman,  who  canght  sight  of 
Catherine's  robe  as  she  rati  off,  am!  recosnlxod  her/  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  the  food  would  hare  been  pat 
down  to  a  miraculous  supply  instead  of  a  secret  private 
charity. 

Garment  touched  or  touching. 

Matt.  ix.  20,  21.  A  woman  which  was 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  yew* 
came  behind  Jesus,  and  touched  the  hem  of 
His  garment ;  for  she  said  within  herself;  If 
1  may  but  touch  His  garment  I  shall  be  whole. 
(See  Numb.  xv.  38,  39.) 

Matt.  xiv.  36.  All  the  country  of  Genne- 
sarot  went  to  see  Jesus,  and  brought  to  hira 
all  that  were  diseased,  and  besought  llim  that 


they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment ; 
and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly 
whole. 

Acts  xiz.  11,  12.  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul :  so  that  from 
his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  hand- 
kerchiefs or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed 
from  them,  and  eril  spirits  went  out  of  them. 

A  paralytic  cured  by  kissing  the  hem 
of  St.  Ambrose's  garment.  When  St. 
Ambrose,  at  his  sister's  request,  went 
to  visit  a  great  lady,  he  saw,  sitting  on 
a  chair,  a  palsied  woman.  His  sister 
called  his  attention  to  her,  and  as  he 
approached  the  chair  the  paralytic  kissed 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  was  instantly 
made  whole.— Paul  the  deacon,  Life  of 
St.  Ambrose.  J 

The  touch  of  St.  Angelus's  cope  restores 
a  child  to  life  (a.d.  1225).  St  Angelus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  went  to  Jerusalem 
to  take  priest's  orders,  and  while  there,  a 
woman  brought  her  dead  son  to  him.  laid 
the  body  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him  to 
restore  it  to  life.  Angelus  resisted  for  a 
time,  saying  he  was  too  young  and  too 
unworthy  to  ask  so  great  a  favour  of 
God ;  but  the  woman  persisted,  and  the 
young  priest  yielded  to  her  importunity. 
He  threw  his  cope  over  the  child,  and  as 
he  prayed,  the  child  returned  to  life, 
publishing  abroad  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty  and  the  merits  of  the  young 
priest.— Les  Petits  Bdlandistes.  vol.  v. 
pp.  342,  848. 

A  demoniac  cured  as  soon  as  the  garment 
of  St.  Antony  of  Padua  touched  htm  (a.d. 
1196-1281).  St.  Antony  of  Padua  was 
called  to  see  a  brother  monk  who  was  ill ; 
he  was  screaming  horribly,  laughing,  and 
tossing  himself  about.  It  occurred  to  St. 
Antony  that  the  man  was  possessed,  so 
he  threw  his  mantle  over  him.  Immedi- 
ately the  garment  touched  the  demoniac, 
the  devil  left  him,  and  he  was  cared. 

Another  instance.  When  St.  Antony 
was  in  the  abbey  of  Solignac,  one  of  the 
inmates,  tormented  by  the  devil,  prayed 
him  to  intercede  on  his  behalf!.  St 
Antony  took  oil  his  cloak  and  put  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  demoniac ;  where- 
upon the  impure  spirit  departed,  and 
never  returned  again. — L'abW  Guyard, 
Life  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 

A  woman  trith  a  bloody  flux  healed  by 
touching  the  hem  of  Aquinas' s  garment. 
William  of  Tocco  tells  us,  that  while 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  coming  out  of  St 
Peter's  church  on  Easter  Sunday,  a 
woman  who  was  diseased  of  a  bloody  flux 
came  behind,  and  touched  the  hem  of  hi* 
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ent  No  sooner  had  she  done  so 
she  was  entirely  cored.  Alban 
Butler  repeats  this  tradition  as  not  too 
extravagant  eren  for  his  expurgated 
calendar  of  saints  (March  7). 

A  woman  healed  by  touching  the  garment 
of  St.  Bernardin  (1380-1444).  A  woman, 
suffering  from  a  sore  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  physicians  incurable,  touched 
the  edge  of  the  garment  of  St.  Bernardin, 
and  was  instantly  made  whole. 

Another  instance.  St  Bernardin  gave 
a  pair  of  his  shoes  to  a  poor  leper,  and 
immediately  the  leper  put  them  on,  his 
leprosy  left  him,  and  he  became  as  well 
as  if  he  had  never  been  afflicted. — Barnaby 
of  Siena  (a  contemporary),  Life  of  St. 
Bernardin. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo's  cloak  cures  Sister 
Candida  of  a  disease  pronounced  to  be  in- 
curable (the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  1601).  Sister  Candida,  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Capucinesses,  in  Milan,  had 
been  sick  for  three  years,  and  her  disease 
was  pronounced  to  be  incurable.  After 
receiving  the  "  last  sacrament,"  she  made 
a  yow  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  bade 
her  attendants  lay  over  her  the  deceased 
saint's  gown,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  in  his  private  cell.  Immediately 
the  gown  touched  the  invalid  she  recovered, 
rose  out  of  bed.  and  carried  the  gown  in 
her  own  hands  back  to  the  church.  This 
miracle  is  attested  by  all  the  sisters  of 
the  convent,  and  filled  them  with  amaze- 
ment— Francis  Penia,  Abridgment  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

St.  Giles's  cloak  cures  a  sick  beggar. 
One  day  St  Giles  saw  in  the  street  a  sick 
man,  who  asked  alms  of  him.  St  Giles 
replied,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none : 
but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  unto  thee." 
So  saying,  he  stripped  off  his  outer 
garment  and  gave  it  to  the  beggar.  No 
sooner  had  the  beggar  put  on  the  cloak  than 
he  was  entirely  cured  of  his  infirmity. — 
Gilbert  as  (bishop  of  Carnotum),  Life  of 
St.  Uiles 

St.  Gregory's  rochet  kills  a  Jew  (a.d. 
26 1 ) .  Two  Jews  plotted  together  to  over- 
reach St.  Gregory  (Thanmaturgus).  whom 
they  saw  approaching.  One  laid  himself 
on  the  ground,  pretending  to  be  dead,  and 
the  other  pretended  to  be  bewailing  the 
sudden  death  of  his  companion.  When 
St  Gregory  came  up,  the  "live"  man 
said  to  him,  "  0  man  of  God,  help  me  in 
m>  misery.  This  my  companion  has  just 
fallen  down  dead,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
wrap  him  in."  St.  Gregory,  taking  off 
his  rochet,  laid  it  over  the  man  on  the 


ground,  and  went  his  way.  *  *  Come  along, 
old  fellow,"  said  the  other  Jew;  "up 
with  you  ;  the  man  is  gone,  and  we  have 
not  made  a  bad  market ; "  but  his  com- 
panion Btirred  not  "  Up.  I  say  ;  no  one 
is  near,  let  us  be  off,  persisted  the 
"living"  Jew.  Still  his  companion 
answered  not  a  word.  In  fact,  he  was 
dead.  He  died  the  moment  the  rochet 
touched  him.  Like  Ananias  and  Sapphiro, 
he  consented  to  a  lie,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him. — St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus. 

A  leper  healed  by  the  touch  of  St.  Hugh's 
cloak  (a.d.  1024-1109).  St  Hugh,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  went  one  day  to  visit  the 
monasteries  of  Gascony,  and  saw  on  the 
road  a  leper.  This  leper  was  once  very 
rich  and  of  excellent  social  standing,  but 
he  fled  from  society,  and  buried  himself 
in  solitude.  Hugh  entered  his  cabin, 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  throwing  his 
cloak  over  the  man's  shoulders,  the  leprosy 
left  him. — Lorain,  History  of  the  Abbey  of 
Cluny. 

Two  children  cured  by  being  touched  with 
a  rag  cut  from  the  garment  of  John  Francis 
Regis,  the  Jesuit  (a.d.  1697-1640).  A 
woman  of  Marines,  seeing  the  garment  of 
St  Regis  in  holes,  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
mend  it;  to  which  the  saint  readily 
assented.  The  woman  had  two  sick 
children  at  the  time;  one  was  ill  of 
dropsy,  and  the  other  of  scarlet  fever. 
She  laid  on  each  child  a  piece  cut  from 
the  garment  which  she  had  repaired,  and 
immediately  both  the  children  were 
restored  to  perfect  health. — Father  Dau- 
benton  (Jesuit),  Life  of  St.  John  Francis 

Touching  the  garment  of  St.  John 
Joseph  sanative  (a.d.  1654-1734).  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  says  many  were  healed 
by  merely  touching  the  garments  of  St. 
John  Joseph  of  the  Cross,  and  many  by 
touching  St.  John  Joseph.  For  example, 
the  mother  of  a  madman  held  his  mantle 
before  her  son,  and  the  madman  instantly 
leaped  out  of  the  window  into  the  street. 
Every  one  expected  he  would  have  been 
crushed  to  death,  for  the  window  was  in 
an  upper  story  ;  but  not  only  was  he 
uninjured,  he  was  actually  restored  to  his 
right  mind. 

Again.  Casimir  Avellon  healed  his 
wife  of  spasms  in  the  shoulders,  which 
had  resisted  all  the  remedies  hitherto 
tried,  by  simply  placing  on  the  part 
affected  a  small  piece  of  one  of  the  gai- 
ments  of  St.  John  Joseph. 
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A  lady  suffering  from  neuralgia  in  the 
head  was  cured  by  touching  the  saint's 
hands.  Similarly  a  blind  man  was  cured, 
and  an. infant  of  three  years  old  who  was 
a  cripple. — Migne,  Demonstrations  Evan- 
geliques,  vol.  xvi. 

A  demoniac  cured  by  touching  the  hem  of 
St.  Luton' s  garment  (a.d.  557).  Among 
the  many  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Lubin, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  we  are  told  that  a 
damsel,  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  was 
dolivered  by  touching  the  hem  of  his 
garment. — Dupre',  Saints  de  Blois. 

A  bloody  flux  staunched  by  touching  the 
garment  of  St  Pacomius  (a.d.  292-848), 
A  woman,  afflicted  with  a  bloody  flux, 
induced  a  monk  to  permit  her  to  stand  in 
the  church  where  she  could  touch  St. 
Pacomius  when  he  went  to  the  altar.  As 
the  abbot  passed  by  the  woman  touched 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  was  instantly 
mode  whole. — His  life  by  one  of  the 
monks  of  Tabenna,  a  contemporary. 

A  woman  with  a  cancer  cured  by  touching 
tlic  garment  of  St.  Theodosius  the  Camo- 
biar'ch  (a.d.  423-529).  One  day,  when  St. 
Theodosius  the  Coenobiarch  was  preaching 
in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  a  woman  with 
a  horrible  cancer  waited  for  him  outside 
the  church ;  for  she  said  within  herself, 
"  If  I  can  but  touch  his  garment  I  shall 
be  made  whole."  When  St.  Theodosius 
l>aased  by  the  woman,  she  touched  his 
garment,  and  straightway  was  made 
whole. — The  Roman  Martyroloqy.  (Cave 
says  the  life  of  St.  Theodosius  in  this 
martyrology  was  written  by  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pera.) 

A  woman  cured  of  ague  by  her  beads, 
which  had  touched  against  the  tomb  of  St. 
Alfonso  Rodriquez  (a.d.  1526-1617).  Some 
four  days  after  the  death  of  St.  Alfonso 
Hodriquez,  a  woman  sick  of  an  ague  sent 
her  son,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  to 
touch  the  tomb  of  the  saint  with  her  beads. 
The  boy  having  done  so,  took  the  beads 
to  his  mother ;  and  the  woman  placing 
them  round  her  neck,  the  fever  left  her. 
She  lived  many  years  afterwards,  and 
enjoyed  far  better  health  than  she  had 
before.— Michael  Julian,  Life  of  St. 
Alfonso  Hodriquez. 

A  piece  of  the  cassock  of  St.  Alfonso 
Hodriquez  cures  an  issue  of  blood  (a.d. 
1626-1617).  Two  days  after  the  death 
of  St.  Alfonso  Rodriquez,  there  came  a 
woman  afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood, 
whose  life  was  despaired  of,  insomuch 
that  a  father  had  been  sent  for  to  assist 
at  her  expected  death.  Before  the  father 
arrived,  a  piece  of  the  cassock  of  Alfonso 


Rodriquez  was  laid  on  her,  and  the 
moment  it  touched  her,  she  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Praise  be  to  God,  I  am 
cured!"  The  flux  was  staunched,  and 
the  ague  from  which  she  was  suffering 
left  her.  The  woman  lived  after  this 
miraculous  cure  for  many  years. — Michael 
Julian,  Life  of  St.  Alfonso  Rodriquez. 

A  cancer  cured  by  a  piece  of  the  cloak 
of  St.  Alfonso  Rodrtquez  (1526-1617).  A 
woman  suffering  from  cancer  in  the  breast 
laid  a  piece  of  the  cloak  of  St.  Alfonso 
Rodriquez  on  the  part  affected.  The 
moment  the  cloth  touched  her,  a  stream 
of  corrupt  matter  ran  from  the  breast ; 
the  wound  healed  in  two  days;  and  on 
the  third  day  she  had  an  abundance 
of  pure  milk  to  give  her  young  babe. 
This  miracle  was  sworn  to  by  an  eye- 
witness.— Michael  Julian,  Life  of  St. 
Alfonso  Rodriquez. 

A  holy  father  of  the  Society  of  Jesoc  toll*  in  that  daily 
at  the  tomb  of  this  taint  miracles  were  wrought,  and 
if  he  attempted  to  particularise  each  one.  he  might 
adopt  the  language  of  John  the  Evangelist,  "  I  suppose 
that  eren  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written ; "  or.  In  other  words,  that  the  number  of 
books  which  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  would 
exceed  all  the  books  then  extant. 

Gates  opening  of  their  Own 
Accord. 

Acta  xll.  10.  When  they  were  past  the  first 
and  second  ward,  they  came  unto  the  Iron  gate 
that  lcadeth  unto  the  city,  which  opened  to  thotn 
of  its  own  accord. 

Acts  xvi.  25,  26.  At  midnight  Paul  and 
Silas  prayed  .  .  .  and  suddenly  there  was  a 
great  earthquake  .  .  .  and  all  tho  doors  were 
opened. 

Tfie  gates  of  Paris  open  of  their  own 
accord  to  St.  Genevieve.  King  Childeric 
had  great  respect  for  St.  Genevieve,  and 
was  unable  to  refuse  her  when  she  pre- 
ferred a  petition.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  king  was  about  to  put  to  death  a 
number  of  captives  taken  in  war,  he 
commanded  the  city  gates  to  be  closed, 
lest  St.  Genevieve  should  come  and  inter- 
cede for  their  liberation.  When  the  saint 
heard  thereof,  she  hurried  to  the  city, 
and,  touching  the  gates,  they  instantly 
flew  open  to  her,  though  they  were  both 
locked  and  bolted.  Going  at  once  to  the 
king,  Bhe  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and  refused  to  rise  till  she  obtained  her 
petition.  So  the  captives  were  released, 
and  the  deed  of  blood  was  stayed. — 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Stints,  Jan., 
p.  60. 

For  other  examples  consult  Uie  Index. 

Gehazi. 

2  Kih'03  v.  20-27.   When  Nonman  was  cured 
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of  his  leprosy,  he  wanted  to  reward  Elisha 
with  gold  and  other  gifts;  but  the  prophet 
refused  to  take  anything.  Geaaxi,  the  servant 
of  Elisha,  resolved  to  profit  by  bis  master's  in- 
dependence, and  ran  after  the  Syrian  captain, 
saying,  My  master  hath  sent  me,  saying,  Behold, 
even  now  there  be  come  to  me  from  Mount 
Ephraim  two  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets :  give  them,  I  pray  thee,  a  talent  of 
silver  and  two  changes  of  raiment.  Naaman 
said,  Be  content,  take  two  talents.  So  they 
beund  for  him  two  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags, 
and  sent  two  servants  with  him,  bearing  two 
changes  of  garments.  Before  they  reached  the 
tower,  Gehazi  took  the  garments  himself,  and 
sent  the  Syrian  servants  back  again.  When 
Gehazi  showed  himself  to  his  master,  Elisha  said 
to  him,  Whence  comest  thou,  Gehazi?  And 
Gehazi  answered,  Thy  servant  has  been  no 
whither  ?  Then  said  Elisha  to  him,  Went  not 
my  heart  with  thee,  when  the  man  turned  again 
from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee  ?  Is  it  a  time  to 
receive  money,  and  to  receive  garments  ?  The 
leprosy  therefore  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto 
thee  and  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  Gehazi  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  Elisha  a  leper  white 
hS  snow. 

St.  Benedict  reproved  one  of  his  disciples 
for  receiving  a  present  from  some  nuns 
(a.d.  480-543).  One  day,  when  St. 
Benedict  was  engaged  on  a  missionary 
tour,  he  sent  one  of  his  disciples  to  a 
nunnery  to  deliver  the  exhortation  for 
him.  The  nuns  begged  the  monk  to  ac- 
cept some  handkerchiefs  which  they  had 
made,  and  he  hid  them  in  his  bosom.  On 
his  return  to  the  monastery,  the  patriarch 
met  him,  and  said  to  him  severely,  "  How 
is  this,  my  brother,  that  you  have  suffered 
iniquity  to  enter  into  your  bosom  ?  "  The 
monk  was  amazed  at  this  reproof,  and 
could  not  at  once  tell  what  the  saint 
referred  to.  "  Was  I  not  with  you  when 
yon  received  the  handkerchiefs  which  you 
hid  in  your  bosom  ?  Is  this  the  way  you 
keep  your  vows  of  poverty  and  obedi- 
ence?" These  words  fell  on  the  monk 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  the  abbot,  he  demanded  penance, 
and  threw  away  the  handkerchiefs  which 
had  been  given  him.— St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

John,  the  successor  of  St.  Macarius,  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  revenues  of  the 
abbey,  and  became  a  leper  (fourth  century). 
John  succeeded  Macarius,  abbot  of  Alex- 
andria, a.d.  894.  St.  Macarius,  knowing 
his  great  foible,  had  said  to  him, "  Brother, 
your  great  temptation  is  avarice.  Resist 
it,  or  be  assured  the  lot  of  Gehazi  will  be 
yours  also."  Instead  of  profiting  by  this 
advice,  as  soon  as  Macarius  was  dead,  and 
John  succeeded  to  the  abbacy,  he  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  revenues  which 


belonged  to  the  poor,  and  became  a  leper, 
covered  with  elephantiasis,  "qu'on  ne 
trouvait  pas  en  tout  son  corps  la  largeur 
d'un  doight  qui  n'en  fat  g&te\" — Les  Fctits 
BoUandistes  (1880),  Jan.  2. 

A  stolen  bottle  of  wine  converted  into  a 
serpent  A  man  of  high  condition  sent 
St.  Benedict  two  flagons  of  wine,  but  the 
valet  stole  one,  and  hid  it  under  a  tree. 
When  he  delivered  the  other  at  the  abbey 
of  Mount  Cassino,  the  saint  received  it 
courteously,  but  said  to  the  manservant, 
"On  your  return  home,  my  man,  don't 
forget  the  flagon  under  the  tree;  but 
before  you  put  it  into  your  mouth,  look 
well  into  it.  Adieu."  When  the  man 
picked  up  the  flagon  which  he  had  stolen, 
and  looked  into  it,  instead  of  wine,  he 
found  therein  a  deadly  asp.  This  miracle 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  young  valet, 
that  he  turned  monk,  and  St.  Benedict 
called  him  "  Brother  Exhilaratus." — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii.  ch.  1. 

This  "miracle"  U repeated  in  the  life  of  St.  Dominic 
of  Sara,  about  540  years  later.  (See  next  two  articles.) 

Stolen  fish  converted  by  St.  Dominic  into 
a  serpent  (a.d.  1031).  A  certain  person 
sent  to  St.  Dominic  of  Sora  some  fish, 
but  the  man  charged  with  the  commission 
stole  part,  and  hid  it  under  a  tree.  When 
he  delivered  the  residue  at  the  monastery, 
St.  Dominic  said  to  the  man,  "Don't 
forget  the  fish  under  the  linden  tree." 
When  the  man  arrived  at  the  spot,  he 
found,  instead  of  a  fish,  a  nest  of 
serpents,  and  fled  in  fear  of  his  life. — 
Cardinal  Alberic  11^  Life  of  St.  Dominic 
of  Sora ;  also  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  iii. 
p.  66. 

(See  the  articles  above  and  below.) 
Stolen  bread  and  wine  converted  into 
poison  and  a  serpent  by  St.  Valery  (a.d. 
619).  A  pious  lady  sent  by  her  son 
some  food  and  wine  to  St.  Valery  of 
Luxeuil,  but  the  lad  hid  a  part,  intending 
on  his  return  to  feast  thereon.  When 
he  delivered  the  present  to  the  saint,  St. 
Valery  said  to  him,  "  We  thank  God  for 
the  bounties  sent  by  your  hand;  but 
when  you  return  home,  my  son,  take  care 
how  you  put  to  your  mouth  what  you  hid 
in  coming,  for  the  food  is  poisoned,  and 
a  serpent  is  in  the  flagon."  When  the  lad 
reached  the  spot  where  he  had  secreted 
what  he  had  purloined,  the  food  was  quite 
uneatable,  and  a  snake  had  crept  into  the 
flagon.  The  boy  in  terror  ran  back  to 
St.  Valery,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  begged 
pardon  for  his  offence. (See  the  two  pre- 
ceding legends.) — Besancon  (1854),  Let 
Saints  de  Tranche  ComtC. 
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thief,  having  stolen  some  millstones, 
yunxshed  by  St.  '    *  " 


was  punished  by  St.  Leufredus  (A.^iS). 
A  thief,  having  stolen  Borne  millstones 
from  Leufredus  a  monastery,  was  taken 
by  the  saint  before  the  magistrate  of  the 
district.  Here  he  behaved  like  a  man 
beside  himself,  and  called  Leufredus  a 
liar  and  a  slanderer.  Leufredus  simply 
answered,  "  May  God  judge  between  thee 
and  me ; "  and  at  the  selfsame  hour  all 
the  teeth  of  the  thief  broke  in  his  two 
jaws.  As  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi  was  en- 
tailed on  his  posterity  for  ever,  so  were 
the  broken  teeth  of  this  thief ;  for,  as  the 
chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.  says, 
"  toute  sa  posterity  n^a point  eu  de  dents." 
—Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vii. 

On«  could  well  wUh  to  know  the  chamberlain*  proof  of 
^toothleai  entail.  The  occurrence  ••  took  place  Mn  the 
dloceee  of  Errant,  eomewfaere  about  a.  d.  7J0,  an  eleven 
hundred  yean  ago.  Does  Mgr.  Guerin  know  urof  theat 
teethleas  creature*?  and  hat  he  any  proof  whaterer  thai 
the  race  has  been  so  for  eleven  hundred  rears?  If  so. 
the  "jnlracle  "  might  be  regarded  as  something  better  than 
an  old  wires  tale. 

Gideon's  Stratagem. 

Judg.  vii.  16-28.  When  Gideon  went  against 
the  allied  MIdianites  and  Amalekttes,  he 
selected  three  hundred  men,  which  he  divided 
into  three  companies,  and  told  the  men  to 
conceal  a  lamp  in  a  pitcher,  and  to  take  a 
trumpet.  His  scheme  was  to  surprise  the  foe, 
and  spread  a  panic  among  them.  So  Gideon 
with  the  three  companies,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch,  stole  towards  the  camp  of  the 
foe,  and  all  of  a  sudden  every  man  blew  his 
trumpet,  brake  the  pitcher  which  concealed  his 
lamp,  and  shouted,  The  sword  of  the  lord, 
and  of  Gideon !  The  Midianites  and  their  allies 
rose  in  terror  and  fled,  and  the  Lord  set  every 
man's  sword  against  bis  fellow,  so  the  overthrow 
was  complete. 

Michael,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  subdues 
an  army  of  rebels  by  wax  candles  (a.d. 
866).  The  Bulgarians  revolted,  because 
Michael  their  king  had  forsaken  the 
national  faith,  and  became  a  Christian. 
Marching  against  the  rebels,  the  king 
obtained  an  easy  victory,  by  availing 
himself  of  a  panic.  The  rebels  either  saw, 
or-  thought  they  saw,  seven  clerks  with 
wax  candles  setting  fire  to  a  house,  and 
feared  lest  the  burning  house  should  fall 
upon  them,  and  the  king's  cavalry  trample 
them  to  death.  Too  terrified  to  flee,  they 
lay  on  the  earth  trembling,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  reducing  them 
to  submission.— Henschenius,  Lives  of  St. 
Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  (March  9). 

Gift  of  Tongues. 

Acts  ii.  l-n.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost 


was  fully  come  .  .  .  there  were  in  Jerusalem 
devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven 
.  .  .  and  they  were  confounded,  because  every 
man  heard  [the  apostles]  speak  in  his  own 
language  .  .  .  Parthians,  and  Medea,  and  Kara- 
ites, and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
Judtea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia. 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
parts  of  Libya  about  CyrenS,  and  strangers  of 
Rome,  J e  ws  and  proselytes,  Crete*  and  Arabians, 
beard  in  their  own  tongues  the  apostles  speak  of 
the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

1  Cob.  xii.  4-11.  There  are  diversities  of 
gifts  ...  to  one  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom 
to  another  the  gift  of  healing,  to  another  the 
working  of  miracles,  to  another  divers  kind  of 
tongues. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  had  the  gift  of 
tongues.  St  Antony  of  Padua  had, 
together  with  his  other  endowments,  the 
girt  of  tongues,  clear,  pleasant,  and  shrill. 
Though  thousands  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  came  to  hear  him,  yet  all  under- 
stood him.  As  it  happened  in  Rome: 
when  a  crowd  of  foreigners  stood  around 
him,  and  he  preached  in  Italian,  all 
affirmed  that  they  heard  him  speak  in 
their  own  native  language.  The  same 
thing  happened  when  the  apostles,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  spoke  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  men  there  gathered  together  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven.— Edward 
Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
p.  367.  '  1 

St.  Bernardin  preached  to  the  Greeks  in 
Italian,  and  what  they  heard  was  Greek 
(a.d.  1380-1444).  St.  Bernardin  on  one 
occasion  had  to  preach  to  Greeks,  but 
not  knowing  the  Greek  language,  he 
preached  in  his  native  Italian,  and  was 
understood  as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken 
in  Greek  the  wonderful  works  of  God.— 
Barnaby  of  Siena  (a  contemporary),  Life 
of  St.  Bernardin. 

St.  Pacomfus  inspired  in  a  moment  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (a.d.  292- 
848).  St.  Pacomius  knew  only  one 
language,  his  native  Egyptian ;  but  one 
dav  a  religious  from  Italy  came  to  con- 
sult him  on  a  case  of  conscience;  and 
Pacomius,  kneeling  in  prayer,  said,  "  O 
God,  if  the  knowledge  of  languages  is 
essential,  in  order  that  I  may  make 
known  Thy  will  to  strangers,  why  hast 
Thou  not  given  me  this  gift?  If  it' 
seemcth  good  in  Thy  sight  give  me  now 
the  gift  of  tongues,  that  I  may  be  useful 
to  this  stranger."  So  saying,  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  found  himself  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.— His  Life,  by  a  monk  of 
Tabenna,  one  of  his  discinles. 

When  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  preached,  all 
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foreigners  understood  him  (a.d.  1357- 
1419).  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  went  about 
preaching.  He  was  accompanied  by  fifty 
priests,  a  large  number  of  Tertianes  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  a  multitude 
of  penitents.  The  audience  of  strangers 
amounted  often  to  ten  thousand,  but 
though  the  crowd  was  so  enormous,  the 
persons  furthest  off  heard  him  as  dis- 
tinctly as  those  near  him ;  and  although 
all  nationalities  were  amongst  the  hearers. 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  Germans  and 
English,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  all 
understood  every  word  that  was  uttered, 
as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  their  own 
tongue. — Peter  Ranzano  (bishop  of 
Lncera),  Life  of  St.  Vinoent  Ferrier. 

We  an  again  told,  tn  the  aune  Ufa,  that  St  Vincent 
vent  to  Genoa  In  1406,  and  though  he  preached  In 
Spanish,  the  rtraogera  of  all  natkmalltiea,  who  had  aaeem- 
bled  at  that  Important  mart,  understood  him  aa  wall  aa 
If  each  had  been  addreaaed  In  his  own  native  language. 
— Mgr.  Querln,  YU»  de$  SalnU,  voL  It.  p.  233. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  had  the  gift  of 
tongues.  As  soon  as  Xavier  came  into 
any  of  those  strange  countries  where  he 
preached  the  gospel,  he  spoke  the  language 
of  the  people  instinctively,  were  it  ever 
so  different  from  any  other  language  of 
the  globe.  Not  only  so,  but  he  spoke  it 
as  fluently  and  elegantly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  native  brought  up  by  the  chiefs ; 
so  that  every  nation  and  tribe  heard  him 
in  its  own  tongue ;  and  if  persons  of 
divers  languages  hearkened  to  nim  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  each  one  heard  the 
sermon  in  his  own  mother  tongue. — 
Cardinal  de  Months  speech  before  Gregory 
XV. ,  at  the  canonization  of  Francis  Xavier  t 
Jan.  19,  a.d.  1622. 

Qlastonbury  Thorn. 

The  legend  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn 
is,  that  it  sprang  from  the  staff  of  Joseph 
of  Ariioatmea,  who  was  sent  by  uic 
apostle  Philip  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Britain.  On  reaching  Ymswitcin,  after- 
wards called  Glastonbury,  he  stuck  his 
staff  in  the  ground,  to  indicate  that  he 
meant  to  abide  there,  and  the  staff  put 
forth  leaves  and  branches ;  and  every  year, 
on  Old  Christmas,  it  blossoms.  This 
thorn,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
had  two  trunks,  but  a  Puritan  attempted 
to  cut  it  down.  However,  he  was 
punished;  for  not  only  did  he  cut  his 
leg  severely,  but  also  lost  one  of  his  eyes, 
by  a  chip  of  the  thorn  striking  it.  The 
inultilated  trunk  still  flourished,  and 
afterwards,  when  carted  into  a  ditch, 
took  root  and  bloomed.  A  year  after  it 
was  cast  into  the  ditch,  half  of  it  was 


carried  off,  but  still  the  remaining  part 
flourished,  and  the  part  stolen  was  carried 
into  distant  parts  of  the  island  and  grew. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  original 
tree  was  all  cut  down,  but  still  there  are 
several  plants  about  Glastonbury  reared 
from  the  old  stock,  and  in  mild  winters, 
like  that  of  1881,  they  certainly  flower. 

The  legend  la  told  by  William  of  Malmeabury,  who 
died  A.D.  1142. 

In  Withering's  British  Plants,  vol.  iii. 
p.  596,  article  "  Cratswrus,"  we  read :  "  In 
a  lane  beyond  the  churchyard,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  near  a  pit, 
grows  a  very  old  tree  [of  the  Glastonburi- 
ensis  species].  A  woman  ninety  years 
of  age  never  remembers  it  otherwise  than 
as  it  now  appears. 

"  Another  tree  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
seen  two  or  three  miles  from  Glastonbury. 
It  has  been  reported  to  have  no  thorns, 
but  that  I  found  to  be  a  mistake;  it 
has  thorns,  like  other  hawthorns,  but, 
as  in  other  aged  trees,  they  are  few  in 
number. 

"There  is  also  a  full-sized  tree  of 
this  kind  in  the  garden  at  Piper's  Inn. 
This  variety  blossoms  twice  a  year :  the 
winter  blossoms,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  appear  about  Christ- 
mas-time ;  it  may  occasionally  happen  on 
Christmas  Day,  but  it  is  sometimes  sooner. 
This  variety  produces  no  fruit.  The 
berries  contain  only  one  seed,  and  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  pistil,  but  it  was 
late  in  the  season  when  I  examined  it 
(Oct  1792).  I  was  informed  that  the 
berries  when  sown  produce  plants  nowise 
differing  from  the  common  hawthorn." 

"  Probably  the  tree  which  gave  birth 
to  the  tradition  of  its  having  sprung 
from  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathica 
grew  within  the  abbey,  and  may  have 
died  from  age,  or  been  destroyed  in  the 
Reformation.  However  that  may  be, 
the  existence  of  this  lusus  natures  is  un- 
questionable, and  is  not,  as  Dr.  Hunter 
asserts,  1  a  sanctified  deceit,  sunk  into 
discredit  even  with  the  meanest  of  the 
vulgar.' "— Sylvia,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  R. 
Warner,  F.A.S.  {History  of  the  Abbey  of 
Glaston,  4to,  1826) :— "The  Holy  Thorn 
has  been  introduced  into  many  parts, 
and  is  now  found  in  various  gardens  of 
Glastonbury  and  its  vicinity.  Pilgrim- 
ages continued  to  be  made  to  this  wonder- 
ful tree  even  in  Mr.  Eyston's  time  (died 
1721),  and  its  scions  were  sought  for 
with  the  greatest  avidity  both  by  the 
pious  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
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superstitious  of  other  systems  of  faith, 
till  within  these  eighty  years." 

In  the  Evening  Post,  London,  Jan. 
1768,  we  read:  "A  vast  concourse  of 
people  attended  the  noted  thorn  on  Christ- 
mas Pay  (new  style) ;  but,  to  their  great 
disappointment,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  its  blowing,  which  made  them  watch  it 
narrowly  till  Jan.  6  (Christmas  Day,  old 
style),  when  it  blowed  as  usual." 

Strvpe  records  that  one  of  Henry 
VJII^s  "  visiters  "  sent  up,  with  various 
relics,  "two  flowers  (wrapped  in  white 
and  black  sarcenet),  which  on  Christen- 
mass  even,  1536,  hora  ipsa  qua  Christus 
natus  fuerat  will  spring,  and  burgen,  and 
bare  blossomes." 

We  are  furthermore  told  that  the  spot 
on  which  St.  Joseph  planted  his  staff 
was  on  the  south  ridge  of  Weary-all-hill, 
now  called  Werrall  Park.  The  Avalonian 
Guide  states  that  "  about  the  year  1740 
the  stump  of  the  original  thorn  was  seen, 
but  that  nothing  now  remains  except 
grafts  from  it,  growing  in  different  places. 
The  oldest  of  these  grafts  stands  near  St. 
John's  churchyard  at  Glastonbury,  and 
is  a  large  tree,  which  still  blossoms  twice 
a  year. 

The  Cadenham  Oak,  near  Lyndhurst, 
in  the  New  Forest,  The  Cadenham  Oak 
has  been  known  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies to  bud  every  year  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  or,  as  the  foresters  insist,  on  Old 
Christmas  Day,  and  then  only.  Dr. 
Withering,  vol.  ii.  p.  608,  says,  "Many 
leaves  do  certainly  appear  on  this  oak 
about  Christmas-time,  out  the  progress 
of  germination  is  soon  checked  in  in- 
clement weather,  and  in  summer  its 
foliage  resembles  that  of  other  oak  trees." 

In  the  same  forest,  near  Ruf  us's  monu- 
ment, is  another  tree  remarkable  for  its 
winter  vegetation,  and  Camden  assures 
us  that  the  very  tree  against  which  the 
arrow  of  Tyrrel  glanced  is  noted  for  the 
same  peculiarity. 

A  tree  in  the  churchyard  of  Ham  burst 
into  flower  when  St.  Gudula  was  buried, 
St.  Gudula  was  buried  Jan.  8,  a.d.  710. 
When  her  body  reached  Ham,  a  tree 
standing  in  the  churchyard  burst  into 
flower,  although  it  was  midwinter.  The 
body  of  the  saint  was  subsequently  moved 
from  Ham  to  St.  Saviour's,  Moorsel ; 
whereupon  the  tree  transplanted  itself,  all 
covered  with  flowers,  and  rooted  itself 
firmly  in  the  earth  right  opposite  the 
church  door. — Nicholas  of  Durham,  Life 
of  St,  Gudula, 

An  olive  tree  planted  by  St,  Torquatus 
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blossoms  every  year  on  May  16.   St.  Tor- 

2uatus,  the  apostle  of  Cadiz,  lived  in  the 
rst  Christian  century,  and  planted  an 
olive  tree  before  the  church  dedicated  to 
him  in  Cadiz.  This  tree  is  always  in 
full  bloom  on  the  fete-day  of  Torquatus, 
May  15.— Propre  dEspagne. 

God  answering  by  Fire. 

Lbv.  Ix.  24.  Moses  having  prepared  a 
bullock  and  a  ram  for  a  peace  offering,  there 
came  a  fire  out  from  before  tbe  Lord,  and  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  the  burnt  offering  and 
the  fat;  which,  when  the  people  saw,  they 
shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faces. 

1  Kreos  xviii.  38,  39.  When  EHJah  chal- 
lenged the  priests  of  Baal,  and  it  was  his  turn 
to  offer  sacrifice,  fire  of  tbe  Lord  fell,  and  con- 
sumed the  burnt  sacrifice ;  and  all  the  people 
said,  The  Lord,  He  Is  God ;  the  Lord,  He  is 
God! 

Judo,  rl  19-21.  When  Gideon  wanted  a 
sign  that  it  was  God  who  bade  him  go  against 
tbe  Midianites,  he  made  ready  a  kid,  and  un- 
leavened cakes.  The  flesh  he  put  in  a  basket, 
and  the  broth  in  a  pot  Then  the  angel  touched 
the  flesh  and  the  cakes  with  the  staff  that  waa 
in  his  hand ;  and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the 
rock,  and  consumed  tbe  flesh  and  the  cakes. 

1  Cbron.  xxi.  26.  When  David  bought  the 
threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  and  built 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  because  the  plague  waa 
stayed,  God  showed  bis  approval  by  sending 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  altar  to  consume  the 
sacrifice. 

2  Chbon.  vii.  1.  When  Solomon  dedicated 
his  temple,  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
consumed  his  burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifice. 

When  St,  Theodosius  the  Camobiarch 
was  seeking  a  site  for  a  monastery,  God 
indicated  by  fire  the  spot  he  had  chosen, 
St.  Theodosius  the  Camobiarch  wished 
to  build  a  large  monastery,  but  requested 
God  to  point  out  to  him  a  suitable  site. 
So,  taking  a  censer  filled  with  incense 
and  charcoal  not  lighted,  he  prayed  that 
when  he  came  to  the  right  spot,  God 
would  indicate  it  by  setting  fire  to  the 
charcoal.  St.  Theodosius  walked  from 
place  to  place,  censer  in  hand,  but  there 
was  no  sign.  After  reaching  Gutilla, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  turned 
homewards,  and,  as  he  approached  his 
own  cave,  the  Bmoke  or  the  incense 
showed  that  the  charcoal  was  kindled* 
Here,  therefore,  he  built  his  monastery, 
and  it  was  soon  filled  with  inmates. — 
The  Soman  Martyrohgy,  (Cave  says  this 
life  of  St.  Theodosius  the  CcBnobiarch  waa 
written  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pent.) 

God  fights  for  His  Saints. 
Kxod.  xziii.  20-28.  Behold,  I  send  an  angel 
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before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way.  .  .  . 
If  thou  obey  his  voice  .  .  .  then  I  will  be  an 
enemy  to  thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  to 
thine  adversaries ;  for  Mine  angel  shall  go  before 
thee, 

Josh.  v.  13,  14.  When  Joshua  was  by 
Jericho  .  .  .  behold,  there  stood  a  man  over 
against  him  with  a  sword  drawn  in  his  band. 
Joshua  said  to  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our 
adversaries  ?  And  he  said,  As  captain  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come.  And  Joshua 
fell  on  his  lace  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship. 

Dak.  x.  13.  The  prince  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  withstood  me  one  and  twenty  days ;  but, 
lo  1  Michael  came  to  help  me. 

Rkv.  vi.  2.  I  saw,  and  behold!  a  white 
horse ;  and  He  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow ;  and 
He  went  forth  conquering,  and  to  conquer. 

Josh,  z.  11.  Five  kings  came  up  against 
Joshua,  but  they  fled  before  Israel,  and  the 
Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon 
them.  They  were  more  which  died  with  hall- 
stones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
slew  with  the  sword. 

2  Knees  xviii.  13-37 ;  xix.  Sennacherib  sent 
a  vast  army  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  the  reign  of  Hexekiah  ;  but  toe  king  prayed, 
and  Ood  sent  His  angel  to  destroy  the  Assyrian 
army.  In  one  night  the  angel  slew  a  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand  (186,000).  And 
when  the  men  of  Judah  rose  next  morning, 
behold,  the  whole  Assyrian  army  lay  dead 
before  them. 

Castor  and  Pollux  at  the  battle  of  lake 
Reg illus.  In  the  battle  at  lake  Regillus 
between  the  allies,  who  wanted  to  restore 
Tarquin,  and  the  Romans  (b.o.  499), 
while  victory  was  still  doubtful,  the 
Romans  beheld  two  white  horses,  and 
they  that  sat  on  them  went  against  the 
allies,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  It  was 
Castor  and  Pollux  on  their  white  chargers. 
Their  arms  were  so  mighty  in  fight  that 
they  broke  the  arrow  and  the  bow,  the 
sword,  the  shield,  and  the  battle.  The 
allies  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  victory 
rested  with  the  Romans.  In  gratitude 
for  this  aid,  the  Romans  reared  a  temple 
to  the  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and 
there,  ever  after,  gifts  were  made  and 
sacrifices  offered,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  to  the  riders  of  those  white 
horses. — Roman  Story, 

St.  Isidore's  ghost  shows  don  Alfonso  a 
path  by  means  of  which  he  could  surprise 
the  Moors  and  conquer  them  (a.d.  1211). 
In  1211,  don  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile, 
making  war  on  the  Moors,  in  the  defile 
of  Navas  de  Tolosa.  searched  in  vain  for 
a  path  by  which  he  could  come  upon 
them  by  surprise.  The  ghost  of  St. 
Isidore  showed  him  a  path  unknown  to 
his  army ;  and  the  king,  falling  on  the 
foe  unawares,  gained  a  signal  victory. 
For  this  service,  the  kings  of  Spain 


interested  themselves  in  the  canonization 
of  the  saint,  but  a  variety  of  circumstances 
caused  its  delay  till  March  12,  a.d.  1622, 
when  Gregory  XV.  added  St.  Isidore, 
with  four  others,  to  the  calendar. — Act 
of  Canonization. 

Jesus  Christy  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul, 
with  a  host  of  angels,  win  the  battle  of 
Lepanto over  the  Turks  (Oct.  7,  a.d.  1571). 
Selim  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  met  with 
a  most  disastrous  naval  defeat  near  the 
habour  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  a.d.  1571. 
This  great  victory  is  always  ascribed  to 
pope  Pius  V.,  and  is  mentioned  in  his 
canonization,  a.d.  1712.  At  the  hour  of 
battle,  the  procession  of  the  Rosary  began 
its  march  to  the  church  of  Minerva. 
The  pope  was  there,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
opened  a  window,  stood  for  some  time 
listening,  then,  returning  to  the  cardinals, 
said  to  them,  "It  is  now  time  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  great  victory  He 
has  granted  to  our  arms."  The  time 
when  this  was  spoken  was  compared 
afterwards  with  the  official  report  of  the 
victory,  and  was  found  to  accord  pre- 
cisely. The  prisoners  avowed  that  they 
saw  in  the  air  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul,  with  a  multitude  of  angels 
sword  in  hand,  fighting  against  the 
Turks,  and  blinding  them  with  the  smoke 
of  their  own  cannons.  This  "miracle" 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  picture 
descriptive  of  the  battle  in  the  Vatican. — 
Pere  Giry,  Histoire  de  Saint  Pie  V. 

St.  James  the  Elder,  on  Aw  white  horse, 
assists  king  Fernando  in  the  siege  of 
Coimbra  (a.d.  1040-1099).  men  king 
Fernando  lay  before  Coimbra,  there  came 
from  Greece  to  Santiago  a  pilgrim  named 
Estiano,  who  was  a  bishop.  As  the 
bishop  was  praying  in  the  church,  he 
heard  certain  of  the  townsfolk  telling  the 
pilgrims  that  St.  James  was  wont  to 
appear  in  the  Spanish  battles  in  their 
aid,  and  that  he  always  appeared  as  a 
knight  on  a  white  horse.  The  bishop, 
on  bearing  this,  said  to  them,  "  Friends, 
call  not  St.  James  a  knight,  but  a  fisher- 
man." When  Estiano  fell  asleep,  St. 
James  appeared  to  him,  holding  m  his 
hands  a  hunch  of  keys,  and  said  to  him, 
"You  think  it  a  fable,  bishop,  that  I 
come  to  assist  the  Christians  in  their 
battles  against  the  Moors ;  but  know  I 
am  a  knight  in  the  army  of  Christ  Jesus." 
While  he  was  speaking,  a  white  horse 
was  brought  him ;  and  the  apostle,  clad 
in  bright  armour,  mounting  thereon,  said 
to  the  bishop,  "lam  going  to  the  help 
of  king  Fernando,  who  has  lain  these 
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seven  months  before  Coimbra :  and  to- 
morrow, with  these  keys,  will  I  onen  to 
him  the  city  gates,  and  deliver  Coimbra 
into  his  hands."  Next  morning  the 
bishop  heard  that  the  gates  of  Coimbra 
had  been  opened  to  the  king  at  the  hour 
of  tierce  (nine  o'clock  in  the  morning).— 
Southev,  Chronicles  of  the  Cid,  bk.  i.  4. 

St.  James  the  Elder ',  on  his  white  horse, 
wins  for  Spain  the  battle  of  Logrono  (tenth 
century).  The  battle  of  Logrono  was 
fought  in  the  reign  of  Ramiro  II.,  king 
of  Asturias.  It  was  in  this  battle  that 
St.  James  of  Compostella,  mounted  on 
his  white  horse,  overthrew  the  Arabs 
under  Abderrahman  II.  In  consequence 
of  this  great  victory  numerous  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  Compostella,  and  the 
town  became  very  celebrated. — Bouillet, 
Dictionnaire  d'Histoire,  etc. 

St,  James  the  Elder,  on  his  white  horse, 
in  the  battle  of  Mexico  (a.d.  1521).  In 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  a  mysterious 
rider  on  a  white  horse  appeared  amidst 
the  Castilian  troops,  and  led  them  on  to 
victory.  It  was  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella. Bernal  Diaz,  who  was  present 
in  the  battle,  saw  the  mysterious  rider, 
but  calls  the  charger  a  "  grey  horse,"  and* 
fancies  the  rider  was  Francisco  de  Morla, 
though  he  confesses  it  might  be  the 

florious  apostle  St.  James  for  aught  he 
new.  Certainly  many  more  believe  the 
victory  was  due  to  St.  James  than  to 
Francisco  de  Morla. 

St.  James  the  Elder,  on  his  white  horse, 
wins  the  battle  of  Xcris.  In  1237, 
Alfonso,  the  "infant"  of  Ferdinand  III., 
the  saintly  king  of  Leon  and  Castillo, 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  won 
the  famous  battle  of  Xeres  over  Aben- 
hud,  the  formidable  Moor,  king  of 
Seville.  The  Moors  were  above  seven 
times  more  numerous  than  the  Christians, 
but  the  victory  cost  Alfonso  only  ten 
men.  The  captive  Moors  being  asked 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  great  a  victory 
was  won  by  so  small  a  force,  at  so  insigni- 
ficant a  loss,  deposed  that  they  saw  the 
apostle  James  on  his  white  horse,  and  in 
full  armour,  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
army,  and  they  could  not  fight  against 
God.  Many  of  the  Christian  soldiers 
asserted  that  they  also  saw  the  same 
thing. — L'abbe*  Caillet,  Vie  des  Saints. 

Ferdinand  II.  wins  the  battle  of  Weis- 
senburg  by  the  good  offices  of  St.  John 
Nepomuck  (a.d.  1620).  St.  John  Nepo- 
muck  was  martyred  by  Wenceslaus,  in 
1883  ;  and  in  1618  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
-began,  by  a  revolt  in  Bohemia.  This 


war  was  one  between  the  44  Protestants  " 
of  Bohemia  and  the  [Roman]  Catholics 
of  Germany ;  and  the  first  battle,  generally 
called  4  4  the  Battle  of  Prague,  was  won 
over  the  Bohemians  by  Maximilian,  duke 
of  Bavaria.  The  night  before  the  battle 
the  ghost  of  St.  John  Nepomuck  appeared 
in  the  cathedral  of  Prague.  It  radiated 
light,  like  as  it  had  been  the  sun,  and 

{>romised  victory.  Maximilian,  a  relent- 
ess  enemy  of  the  Bohemian  44  heretics," 
felt  confident  of  success  after  this  vision, 
gained  the  battle,  and  recovered  Bohemia. 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  16. 

This  rlctory  was  no  great  matter  after  all.  for  the  con- 
test attll  continued.  In  1830  Ghutavus  Adolphas  Joined 
the  Bohemians,  and  won  battle  after  battle  orer  the 
Imperialists.  In  1SS7  Ferdlnard  II.  died;  but  the  war 
continued  till  1648,  when  the  mace  of  Westphalia  pat  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  the  holy  Roman  empire  at  the  same 
time.  It  required  no  ghost  to  giro  so  profitless  and  short- 
lired  a  victory  to  so  rile  an  emperor  as  Ferdinand  IL\ 

Gabriel  at  the  battle  of  Bcdr,  on  his 
white  horse,  fights  for  Mahomet  (a.d.  624). 
In  the  famous  battle  of  Bedr,  between 
Mahomet  and  the  Koreishites,  a  white 
horse  was  seen,  and  he  who  rode  on 
him  was  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  fought 
with  Mahomet's  three  hundred  against 
the  enemy's  thousand,  and,  as  the  Koran 
says,  44  one  army  fought  for  God's  true 
religion,  but  the  other  was  an  army  of 
infidels.  The  infidels  thought  their 
adversaries  to  be  twice  as  numerous  as 
themselves,  for  God  had  deceived  them, 
and  He  can  strengthen  with  His  help 
whom  He  pleases,  and  whom  He  pleases 
He  can  bring  low  "  (ch.  iii.).  The  state- 
ment is  not  very  logical,  but  no  matter ; 
there  was  a  44  white  noree"  in  the  ranks, 
no  doubt,  and  the  army  of  Mahomet  was 
victorious  ;  and  as  none  can  give  victory 
but  God,  therefore  the  rider  of  the  white 
horse  must  have  been  a  messenger  sent 
from  God;  and  who  could  that  mes- 
senger be  but  the  archangel  Gabriel? 
Q.  E.  D. 

The  Lombards  driven  from  Valence  by 
eagles  dropping  stones  on  them.  About 
a.d.  666)  an  army  of  Lombards  invaded 
Dauphine*  in  three  armies,  one  of  which 
besieged  Valence.  The  invaders  had 
scaled  the  walls,  the  gates  were  opened, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  the  foe.  At 
this  moment  St.  Galla  entered  the 
basilica ;  the  inhabitants  ran  to  her, 
crying,  44 Save  us!  save  us!  Thou 
servant  of  the  living  God,  save  us,  or  wo 
perish ! "  44  Fear  not,"  said  the  undaunted 
saint;  41  man's  extremity  is  God's  op- 
portunity. St.  Peter  will  defend  you." 
As  she  eo  spoke,  a  flight  of  many  hundred 
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eagles  appeared  over  the  city,  and  dropped 
stones  on  the  besiegers.  They  were 
struck  down  by  hundreds,  by  thousands, 
and  ran  for  shelter.  "Pursue  after 
them/'  cried  St.  Galla;  "pursue  and 
stop  not.  Let  each  take  back  his  spoils. 
Drive  them  from  the  city.  Close  the 
gates,  but  spare  the  fugitives ;  for  God 
hath  given  you  the  victory,  and  vengeance 
belongeth  unto  God."  The  city  was 
cleared  of  the  invaders.  The  gates  were 
•hut.  The  people  were  delivered.  And 
all,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  gave  glory  to 
God  and  to  St.  Galla.  —  Les  Petit* 
Bo'landisteSy  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

St.  Marcellinus  puts  the  Goths  to  flight 
(a.d.  483).  When  the  Goths,  in  433, 
invaded  Gaul,  St.  Albin  was  archbishop 
of  Rmbrun.  They  committed  great 
atrocities,  and  although  Embrun  was 
concealed  amidst  mountains,  it  escaped 
not  their  irruptions.  They  laid  regular 
siege  to  the  city,  and  the  consternation  of 
its  inhabitants  was  unbounded.  All  hope 
of  preserving  the  city,  nay,  all  hope  of 
life,  was  abandoned.  The  archbishop 
Albin  went  in  procession  to  the  relics  of 
St.  Marcellinus,  the  first  prelate  of  Em- 
brun, who  had  died  about  a  century 
before;  and  all  falling  devoutly  before 
these  relics,  besought  the  saint  to  save 
them.  The  enemy  carried  on  the  siege 
rigorously  ;  they  had  already  gained  the 
ramparts,  when  Marcellinus  appeared  in 
mid-air.  His  countenance  was  menacing ; 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a  flaming  cross, 
and  advanced  against  the  besiegers.  An 
invisible  legion  cast  down  the  assailants 
from  the  walk,  the  missiles  hurled  by  the 
Goths  returned  on  themselves  with  deadly 
slaughter ;  a  panic  seized  them ;  they 
fled  on  all  sides ;  and  the  city  was  saved. 
—Mgr.  Guerre,  Vies  des  Saints  (7th 
edit.  1880),  vol.  iii.  p.  80. 

St.  Theodosius  went  forth  with  the  army 
of  Cericus  against  the  Persians.  Cericus, 
captain  of  the  Roman  army,  before 
starting  on  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
went  to  pav  his  respects  to  Theodosius 
the  Coenobiarch,  and  to  receive  his 
benediction.  The  saint  told  him  not  to 
trast  to  the  hand  of  man,  but  to  God, 
who  can  give  victory  by  many  or  by 
few.  Cericus  asked  the  abbot  to  give 
him  the  hair  shirt  which  he  wore,  saying 
it  would  be  a  defence  and  a  shield  he 
should  ever  venerate  as  an  inestimable 
treasure.  Theodosius  willingly  gave  him 
the  cilice,  and  Cericus  wore  it  on  the 
day  of  battle.  When  his  array  was 
arrayed,  and  the  onset  sounded,  Cericus 


saw  the  saint  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
army,  pointing  out  where  the  attack  was 
to  be  made.  This  continued  till  the  rout 
was  complete  and  the  victory  was  won. 
— The  Soman  Martyrology.  (Cave  says 
the  writer  of  this  life  was  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pera,  but  others  ascribe  it  to 
Cyrillua.) 

St.  Hilary  went  forth  with  Clovis  against 
Alaric.  About  146  years  after  his  death, 
St.  Hilary  still  showed  himself  the 
relentless  adversary  of  the  Arians;  for 
when  Clovis  marched  against  Alaric  the 
Arian,  king  of  the  Goths,  he  observed  a 
great  light  proceeding  from  the  church 
of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  advancing 
towards  him.  It  was  the  pontiff  Hilary 
come  to  help  him  in  the  impending 
struggle.  He  had  spent  his  life  in 
opposing  the  Arians,  and  now  came  from 
his  grave  to  give  the  heretics  their  grace- 
stroke.  As  the  light  drew  nearer  a  voice 
proceeded  from  the  midst,  which  cried 
aloud,  "Up,  Clovis,  and  delay  not,  for 
as  captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts  am  I  come 
to  thee  this  day,  and  the  God  of  battles 
will  deliver  the  foe  into  thy  hands." 
Then  Clovis  advanced  against  the  Arian 
Goths,  fully  assured  of  victory;  and 
before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  contrary 
to  .the  expectation  of  every  man  and  nil 
human  probability,  he  had  routed  the 
foe,  and  won  a  victory  second  to  none 
ever  fought  in  this  world. — Gregory  of 
Tours,  nistoria  Francorumy  bk.  ii.  ch.  37. 

The  ghost  of  don  Pedro  Pace  hi  leads 
the  Spaniards  to  victory  over  the  Dutch 
"heretics"  (a.d.  1685).  The  Dutch 
were  fighting  for  their  homes,  their 
liberty,  and  their  religion ;  the  Spaniards 
for  conquest,  domination,  and  the 
[Roman J  Church.  The  former  were  bent 
on  relieving  Antwerp,  but  their  entrench- 
ments were  reached  by  the  foe,  and  the 
grim  play  of  slaughter  was  most  horrible. 
At  this  moment  the  ghost  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  old  Spanish  legion  was 
seen  charging  in  front.  He  was  clad  in 
his  well-known  armour,  used  his  well- 
known  gestures,  but  had  been  dead  for 
several  months.  The  wavering  Spaniards 
rallied  at  once;  they  felt  certain  of 
victory,  and  nothing  could  resist  their 
charge.  The  entrenchments  were  carried. 
The  patriots  retreated.  The  ghost  had 
secured  the  victory.— Motley,  aistory  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

God  talking  with  Human 
Beings. 

Gkh.  Hi.  8-19.  After  Adam  and  Eve  had 
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eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  Lord  God  called 
Adam,  and  reprored  him  for  bis  disobedience ;  to 
the  serpent  He  said,  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
go,  and  dost  shalt  thon  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Unto  the  woman  He  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply 
thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception.  And  to  the 
man  He  said.  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ; 
In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life. 

Gkic.  Iv.  6-15.  When  Cain  had  murdered  bis 
brother,  the  Lord  said  to  Cain,  What  bast  thou 
done  ?  the  voice  of  tby  brother's  blood  crieth 
unto  Me  from  the  ground.  Now  art  thou 
cursed  from  the  earth.  When  thou  tillest  the 
ground,  it  shall  not  yield  thee  ber  strength.  A 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
earth. 

Grn.  vl.  13-21.  God  said  to  Noah,  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  Me,  for  the  earth  is 
filled  with  violence  through  them  [we.  man], 
and  behold  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth. 
He  then  gives  directions  to  Noah  about  the  ark. 

Gek.  ix.  1-17.  After  the  flood  God  spake  to 
Noah  again,  and  said,  I  will  establish  My 
covenant  with  you  ?•  neither  shall  all  flesh  be 
cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood : 
neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth. 

Gkn.  xli.  1-3.  The  Lord  said  to  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee. 

(A  score  of  text*  might  be  quoted  In  which  God  it  Mid 
to  talk  with  man.) 

God  talks  with  St.  Coletta  or  Nicoletta 
(a.d.  1380-1447).  St.  Coletta  lamenting 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  God  said  to  her, 
"  My  daughter,  what  would  you  I  should 
do?  Every  day  the  sins  of  man  cry 
unto  me  from  the  earth.  They  blaspheme 
My  name  and  despise  My  command- 
ments."— Douillet,  Vie  de  St.  Colette. 

Goshen  severed  from  the 
Plagues. 

Exod.  viii.  22.     When  God  brought  the 

Cues  on  the  land  of  Egypt,  He  severed  the 
of  Goshen  in  which  His  people  dwelt. 

The  land  of  a  prayerless  man  severed 
from  God's  protection.  Eugippius,  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Severin  (a.d.  611),  relates 
that  a  poor  man,  who  went  to  drive 
locusts  from  his  patch  of  corn  instead  of 
going  to  church  to  worship  God,  found 
next  morning  that  his  was  the  only  crop 
devoured  by  the  locusts ;  all  the  other 
fields  having  been  protected  from  them 
by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

Gravitation  increased  or 
diminished.  (See  Elisha  and  the 
Axe.) 

Zech.  > .  6-1 1 .  The  angel  that  talked  with  me 
said,  See  what  is  this  that  goeth  forth.  And  I 
said,  What  is  it?  And  the  angel  said,  This  Is 
an  ephah.  And,  behold,  there  was  lifted  up  a 


weighty  piece  of  lead :  and  this  is  a  woman  that 
sitteth  in  the  midst  of  the  ephah.  And  tho 
angel  said.  This  is  wickedness.  Ano  he  cast  it 
into  the  midst  of  the  ephah,  and  the  lead  on  the 
mouth  thereof.  And,  behold,  two  women  with 
wings  lifted  up  the  ephah  between  earth  and 
heaven.  Then  said  I  to  the  angel.  Whither  do 
these  women  carry  the  ephah  ?  And  the  angel 
said  to  me,  To  build  a  house  in  the  land  of 
Shinar. 

St.  Benedict  exorcises  a  stone  which  a 
devil  had  made  too  heavy  to  lift  (a.d.  448- 
548).  The  devil  ceased  not  to  annoy 
St.  Benedict.  It  was  not  in  visions  or 
dreams  that  he  showed  himself,  but  face 
to  face,  besetting  the  saint  persistently 
in  all  he  did,  and  crying  out,  "  Benedict ! 
Benedict ! "  from  time  to  time.  If  the 
saint  pretended  not  to  hear,  this  enemy 
of  the  soul  would  cry  out,  "  Maledict  not 
Benedict,  cursed  fool  not  saint,  what  is 
your  business  in  these  quarters  ?  What 
right  have  you  to  interfere  with  me? 
What  pleasure  can  it  give  you  to  annoy 
me  ?  "  When  all  these  railings  were  with- 
out effect,  his  satanic  majesty  harassed 
the  saint  by  obstructing  the  builders  em- 
ployed by  St.  Benedict  in  constructing 
his  monasteries.  One  day  the  builders 
went  to  carry  a  stone  prepared  for  a 
certain  part,  but  when  they  attempted  to 
lift  it,  they  found  all  their  united  efforts 
wholly  ineffectual.  The  stone  could  not 
be  moved.  No  power  of  man  could  lift 
it.  They  went  and  told  St.  Benedict, 
who  instantly  knew  that  the  devil  was 
hanging  on  it ;  so  he  made  on  the  stone 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  stone  which 
before  was  too  heavy  for  six  or  eight 
men  to  stir,  became  so  light  that  St. 
Benedict  alone  lifted  it  with  ease,  and 
carried  it  to  the  place  required.  This 
very  stone  is  still  shown  at  Mount 
Cassino,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact. — St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues, 
bk.  ii. 

AH  that  the  pretence  of  this  stone  can  prove  is  simply 
this,  that  the  stone  to  which  a  certain  tradition  is  attached 
is  still  at  Mount  Casino,  and  that  Is&lL  It  can  no  mora 
prove  any  tradition  attached  to  it,  than  our  coronation 
chair  can  prove  that  Jacob  saw  a  ladder  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  or  that  the  Scone  stone  was  the  stone 
pillar  on  which  he  laid  his  head  when  the  vtsioc  appeared 
to  him. 

Two  pillars  for  a  church  in  Constantinople 
become  too  heavy  to  be  moved.  A  large 
church  was  being  built  at  Constantinople 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Two 
pillars  intended  for  the  church  suddenly 
became  so  heavy  that  the  workmen  could 
not  move  them,  to  set  them  up  in  their 
places ;  but  the  Virgin  Mary  with  two 
helpers  camo  to  assist  the  workmen,  when 
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lo  f  Hie  massive  columns  became  as  light 
as  two  straws,  and  of  course  were  set  up 
without  the  slightest  difficulty-.  (See 
below.)— Mariah  Magno.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  June  25,  1881,  p.  514.) 

The  devil  makes  two  marble  pillars  too 
heavy  to  be  moved  (a.d.  610).  While  St. 
Virgile,  bishop  of  Aries,  was  building  his 
superb  basilica,  the  workmen  on  one 
occasion  found  themselves  unable  to 
raise  some  magnificent  marble  pillars.  In 
their  perplexity  they  went  as  usual  to 
the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  devil  was  in  the  pillars. 
So,  going  to  the  spot,  he  first  offered  up 
a  short  prayer,  and  then  cried  aloud, 
"  Wretch  !  how  dare  you  impede  the  work 
of  God  ?  Be  off  with  you ! h  The  work- 
men now  lifted  the  pillars  easily,  and 
carried  them  to  their  respective  places. 
(See  above.) — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
iii.  p.  162. 

T/ie  devil  having  seated  himself  on  a  stone 
to  make  it  immovable,  St,  Francis  of  Paula 
compelled  him  to  get  off  (a.d.  1416-1607). 
While  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  building 
his  monastery  at  Calabria,  the  devil 
seated  himself  on  a  stone  designed  for 
the  main  entrance  of  the  church,  and 
made  it  too  heavy  to  be  moved.  St. 
Francis  compelled  the  foul  fiend  to  budge, 
and  carry  the  stone  himself  to  the  required 
spot, 

St.  Christianna  suspends  a  heavy  pillar 
in  the  air  (third  century).  Christianna 
was  a  Christian  slave,  who  converted  the 
king  and  queen  of  Iberia,  who  at  once 
set  about  building  a  church.  Three 
columns  were  to  be  placed  in  the  facade. 
Two  were  erected,  but  the  third  was  so 
heavy  that  neither  men  nor  oxen  were 
able  to  move  it.  St.  Christianna,  the  cap- 
tive maiden,  knelt  beside  it,  and  besougnt 
God's  help ;  when,  presently,  the  column 
rose  up,  of  its  own  accord,  on  its  base, 
and  then  into  the  air,  wholly  unsupported, 
within  a  foot  of  the  place  where  it  was  to 
be  fixed.  This  was  at  midnight,  and 
when  the  builders  went  to  work  in  the 
morning  they  saw  the  pillar  waiting  to 
be  guided  by  their  hands.  At  a  touch  it 
descended  slowly,  and  placed  itself  erect 
in  the  required  spot.  The  Iberians  saw 
it,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  Christian 
faith. — Rufinus.  History,  bk.  i. 

St,  Francis  of  Paula  arrests  a  rock  which 
threatened  to  roll  down  upon  his  monastery 
and  destroy  it  (a.d.  1416-1607).  While 
St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  building  his 
monastery  at  Calabria,  a  huge  rock, 
detached  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
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tain,  came  rolling  down  with  prodigious 
velocity,  threatening  to  destroy  the  build- 
ing and  crush  the  workmen  employed. 
The  danger  was  most  imminent,  and  a 
cry  of  fright  rose  from  the  men ;  but 
the  saint,  quite  calmly,  arrested  the 
rock  with  a  word,  then,  going  up  to  it, 
struck  his  staff  in  the  ground  before 
it,  bidding  it  roll  no  further.  There  it 
stayed  till  hundreds  had  seen  it,  when 
it  was  split  up  and  employed  in  the 
building. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  suspends  a  rook  on 
a  snag.  St  Francis  on  another  occasion, 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  suspended  a  huge 
rock  on  the  projecting  horn  of  a  precipice. 
This  rock  is  suspended  in  a  situation  and 
manner  which  seems  a  natural  impossi- 
bility. It  seems  that  it  must  fall,  but 
there  it  hangs  still. — Acts  of  Canonization 
(compiled  by  Father  Giry). 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  removes  a  rock  which 
many  men  could  neither  stir  nor  split  (a.d. 
1416-1607).  When  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
was  building  his  great  monastery,  a  huge 
rock  stood  in  the  spot  designed  for  a 
dormitory.  Many  men  together  tried  to 
push  it  out  of  the  way,  but  could  not  stir 
it  They  tried  to  cleave  it  that  it  might 
be  moved  piecemeal,  but  it  resisted  all 
their  efforts.  St.  Francis  himself  took 
the  task  in  hand,  and  carried  the  rock 
clean  away. 

He  also  carried  into  the  spire  a  wrought 
stone  which  four  strong  men  could  not 
lift. 

He  drew,  by  his  own  unaided  strength, 
trees  from  the  forest  where  they  had  been 
cut  down,  and  these  trees  were  so  large 
that  many  men,  with  their  united  efforts, 
could  not  move  them. 

He  laid  beams  of  enormous  size  on 
the  backs  of  his  workmen,  and  made 
it  that  the  men  were  not  even  conscious 
of  their  weight.  "  It  was  as  if  angels 
had  borne  the  weight,  or  at  least  had 
assisted  in  doing  bo." 

He  straightened  trees  which  were 
twisted ;  shaped  joists  and  fixed  them  in 
their  proper  places;  hollowed  ditches, 
dug  foundations,  "a  sa  seule  parole,  et 
sans  y  employer  le  travail  des  homines, 
ni  le  secours  des  instruments." — Acts  of 
Canonization  (compiled  by  Father  Giry). 

A  sarcophagus  becomes  light  when  em- 
ployed for  the  body  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
(a.d.  1507).  St  Francis  of  Paula  died 
at  Plessis  les  Tours,  and  the  ducheese  de 
Bourbon  gave  a  stone  sarcophagus  for  his 
coffin.  This  sarcophagus  was  given  to 
her  by  the  commander  of  the  com- 
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mandery  of  Balan,  but  had  been  left  on 
the  road  from  its  great  weight,  eighteen 
oxen  (dix-huit  de  bomfs)  being  unable  to 
move  it.  Immediately  the  duchesse  com- 
municated her  intention  to  give  it  as  a 
coffin  to  St.  Francis,  the  sarcophagus 
became  so  light  that  a  single  yoke  of 
bullocks  drew  it  easily  {deux  bcsufa  la 
trainerent  fort  facilement), — Mgr.  Guerin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  166. 

St,  Francis  of  Paula  sets  a  man  with 
neuralgia  in  the  thigh  to  carry  a  beam 
which  two  strong  oxen  could  not  draw  (a.d. 
1416-1507).  The  sixteenth  witness  in 
the  process  of  canonization  at  Cosenza 
asserted  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
stiff  thigh  brought  on  by  neuralgia,  and 
applied  to  St.  Francis  of  Paula  for  a  cure. 
The  saint  set  him  to  carry  on  his  back  a 
beam  of  wood  which  two  oxen  could  not 
move.  The  witness  says  he  expostulated 
with  the  saint,  urging  the  physical  im- 
possibility of  the  task.  * '  Even  if  in  robust 
health,"  he  said,  "  with  the  aid  of  many 
men,  I  could  not  so  much  as  lift  the 
beam  ;  how,  then,  can  I  be  expected  to  do 
it  alone,  when  my  health  is  broken  down?  " 
"  Do  what  I  say,"  was  the  reply ;  "  God 
will  give  the  power  in  the  day  of  His 
grace.  Accordingly,  he  charged  himself 
with  the  beam,  carried  it  on  his  back  to 
the  place  required,  and  his  thigh  was 
perfectly  cured.— The  Bull  and  other  Docu- 
ments of  the  Canonization  (compiled  by 
Father  Giry). 

We  are  told  that  "ce  genre  da  miracle,  da  rendre  ks 
plerreaet  le  bols  lagers,  quelque  pesanla  qu'ib  foment,  at 
de  lee  lever,  ou  de  lee  falre  lever  nns  difficult*,  lui  ftit 
ordinaire  dans  tout  le  court  de  eette  construction  [i.e.  his 
church  J." 

St.  Fridian  lifts  a  stone  which  many  men 
could  not  stir  (sixth  century) .  St.  Fridian, 
bishop  of  Lucca,  built  twenty-eight 
churches.  On  one  occasion,  a  large  stone 
was  required  to  be  lifted  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  churches  he  was  building. 
Several  men  with  their  united  strength 
tried  to  lift  it,  but  were  wholly  unable  to 
stir  it  in  the  least  degree.  The  bishop 
then  took  it  up  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, and  carried  it  with  ease  to  the 
place  required. — Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Lucca  (1*36). 

The  heavy  slip  of  paper  given  to  St. 
Oonsalvo.  St.  Gonsalvo,  wishing  to  build 
a  bridge  over  the  Tamego,  applied  to  a 
neighbouring  count  for  a  subscription. 
The  nobleman,  thinking  the  scheme  vision- 
ary, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunate 
churchman,  scribbled  a  couple  of  lines  on 
a  scrap  of  paper,  and  told  Gonsalvo  to  take 


it  to  the  countess,  his  wife.  It  was  a  long 
way  ho  had  to  go,  and  when  the  lady 
opened  the  letter,  she  read  aloud  these 
words :  44  The  poor  fool,  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  wants  to  build  a  bridge.  Let 
him  have  in  cash  the  weight  of  this  slip 
of  paper."  44  So  be  it,"  cried  Gonsalvo. 
Accordingly,  the  lady  put  the  letter 
into  a  scale,  but  to  her  amazement 
found  it  balanced  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  which  she  handed  to  Gonsalvo, 
and  the  bridge  was  built — Didacus  de 
Rosario,  Life  of  St.  Oonsalvo. 

A  small  slip  of  paper  weighs  down  a  whole 
basketful  of  fruit  (fifteenth  century).  An 
inhabitant  of  Florence  presented  St.  An- 
tonine,  the  archbishop,  with  a  basket  of 
fruit  as  a  new  year's  gift,  under  the  hope 
of  receiving,  in  return,  some  substantial 
spiritual  gift ;  but  the  saint  only  said  to 
the  giver,  "  May  God  reward  you,"  and 
the  man  left,  greatly  and  visibly  disap- 
pointed. The  archbishop,  observing  this, 
called  him  back,  and  putting  the  basket 
of  fruit  in  one  scale,  and  a  slip  of  paper 
containing  the  words  44  May  God  reward 
you  "  in  the  other,  found  the  slip  of  paper 
greatly  outweighed  the  gift.  The  man, 
thoroughly  ashamed,  asked  pardon,  and 
was  practically  taught  that  it  is  not  the 
present,  but  the  mind  and  motive  of  the 
giver,  which  God  considers  and  weighs 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. — Surius, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii. 

In  Christian  art.  8U  Antonlne  Is  represented  holding  a 
crazier  in  his  left  hand,  and  weighing  the  basket  of  fruit 
in  the  other. 

A  wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
suddenly  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  moved 
(a.d.  1380).  A  merchant  was  transport- 
ing to  Antwerp  a  wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  but  when  he  reached  Schie- 
dam the  image  made  itself  too  heavy  to  be 
moved.  All  the  inhabitants  ran  to  see  this 
44  miracle,"  and  every  one  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  Virgin's  wish 
to  remain  in  Schiedam.  The  merchant 
was  consulted,  and  sold  the  image  to  the 

Seople,  who  set  it  up  in  the  church  of  St. 
ohn  the  Baptist.— Lif  eof  Lidwina,  written 
by  John  Gerlac  (cousin)  and  John  Walter 
(confessor).  .     %M  tm 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Drogo  makes  itself 
too  Jieavy  to  be  moved  from  Seburg,  tn 
Hainault  (a.d.  1189).  St.  Drogo  died  at 
Seburg,  in  Hainault,  where  he  had  lived 
six  years  as  a  shepherd,  and  forty  years 
as  a  recluse.  He  was  born  at  Epinoy,  in 
Artois,  and,  at  his  death,  his  kinsmen 
living  at  Epinoy  demanded  his  body. 
When  the  cart  came  to  take  it  awav.  it 
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v&a  found  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  from 
the  ground.  Not  all  the  power  of  several 
strong  men  could  move  it ;  the  relatives 
were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  it  at 
Seburg,  where  it  was  buried.  St.  Drogo's 
tomb  is  shown  in  Seburg  church  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  in  the  great  nave, 
near  the  font.  The  place  where  the  cart 
drew  up  to  carry  away  the  body  is  still 
called  u  Mount  Joie  St.  Drogo."*  In 
the  thirteenth  century  his  relics  were 
removed  to  Binche,  and  an  annual  proces- 
sion is  still  made  to  the  place  on  Trinity 
Sunday. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Papebroke), 
vol.  ii.  April  16. 

At  Sabmv  persons  an  shown  the  "  Fountain  of  8L 
Drogo."  where  the  holj  shepherd  watered  hie  ibeep ; 
"Si  Droop's  Road,"  where  stands  a  stone  cross;  and,  close 
by  the  church,  a  spot  celled  the  "Cell  or  Cabin  of  St. 
Droto.- 

The  body  of  St.  Fritz  becomes  suddenly  too 
heavy  to  be  moved  (eighth  century).  St. 
Fritz  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lupiac,  and  his 
body  remained  for  a  lone  time  undis- 
covered; but  one  day  a  herdsman  was 
•truck  at  seeing  a  cow  licking  a  stone  in 
the  midst  of  some  brushwood.  He  ob- 
served that  this  was  repeated  daily,  and 
the  cow  was  better  liking  and  pave  more 
milk  than  any  other  in  the  dairy.  This 
singular  circumstance  soon  attracted 
general  attention,  and  persons  went  to 
examine  the  stone.  On  lifting  it  up, 
they  were  induced  to  dig  about  the  spot, 
ana  soon  came  upon  a  body  ;  it  was  that 
of  a  warrior  in  full  armour,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  raised  from  the  ground  than  a 
miraculous  spring  of  water  issued  from 
the  spot.  This  is  certain,  inasmuch  as 
the  spring  remains  to  the  present  day, 
and  is  well  known  for  its  healing  virtues. 
The  body  thus  discovered  was  the  body 
of  St.  Frits,  and  the  monks  resolved  to 
remove  it  into  the  neighbouring  town. 
When,  however,  they  attempted  to  carry 
it  away,  it  was  found  to  be  so  heavy  that 
several  yoke  of  oxen  were  unable  to  stir 
the  bier  on  which  it  was  laid.  At  length 
some  one  suggested  to  try  the  cow,  and 
immediately  the  cow  was  yoked  in,  she 
drew  the  bier  along  with  the  utmost 
ease  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  but  then 
refused  to  move  another  step.  Nothing 
would  induce  her  to  stir  a  step  further, 
and  the  monks  concluded  that  the  saint 
did  not  wish  to  be  taken  into  the  town : 
so  a  chapel  was  built  on  the  hill-top,  and 
there  the  body  of  the  saint  was  deposited 
in  a  marble  tomb.  In  regard  to  the 
fountain,  although  its  waters  have  heal- 

*  A  fanny  combination,  as  Mount  Joie  Is  a  corruption 
ef  Meant  Juris,  the)  Mount  of  Jupiter. 


ing  virtues  they  can  never  be  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  Every  one  knows, 
says  our  authority,  that  "une  femme 
d'Andreou,  qui  avait  voulu  employer 
l'eau  de  cette  fontaine  pour  faire  du  pain, 
l'avait  vue  se  changer  en  sang."  (See 
Aventinb,  p.  167.)— L'abbe*  Guilherapey, 
Histoire  de  Bassoues  et  de  la  Chapelle  da 
St.  Fritz,  1868.  This  brochure  is  sold  on 
the  spot  to  visitors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chapel.) 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Qudula  suddenly 
becomes  too  heavy  to  be  moved  (a.d.  710). 
When  the  dead  body  of  St.  Gudula  was 
on  its  way  to  the  vilWe  of  Ham,  a  tree 
in  the  vicinity  put  forth  leaves  and 
flowers,  although  it  was  midwinter  [Jan. 
8].  It  was  the  intention  of  the  monks  to 
convey  the  body  to  the  college  of  Nivelle, 
but  when  the  cortege  reached  Ham,  it 
was  found  that  no  human  power  could 
bear  the  weight  of  the  coffin.  They  then 
resolved  to  change  their  route,  and 
instead  of  carrying  the  body  to  Nivelle, 
to  deposit  it  in  St.  Saviour's  chapel  at 
Moorsel.  On  attempting  now  to  lift  the 
coffin,  it  was  found  to  be  light  as  a 
feather,  plainly  indicating  the  wish  of 
the  deceased.  On  reaching  Moorsel, 
what  was  the  astonishment  of  all  to  find 
that  the  tree  which  had  put  forth  its 
leaves  and  flowers  in  honour  of  the  saint, 
had  removed  from  Ham,  and  planted  it- 
self before  St.  Saviour's  chapel,  right  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance.  It  was 
completely  covered  with  a  rich  green 
verdure,  and  full  of  beautiful  flowers,  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  saw  it. 
This  miracle  was  so  "well  attested" 
that  Charlemagne  built  a  religious  house 
close  by  in  honour  of  St.  Gudula.  To 
complete  the  "miracles,"  it  must  be 
added,  that  one  day  the  king  was  out 
hunting,  when  a  bear  of  prodigious  size 
took  refuge  in  this  religious  house.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  it  done  so  than  its 
whole  nature  was  completely  changed. 
It  was  no  longer  fierce  and  wild,  but 
lived  with  the  nuns  as  meek  and  playful 
as  a  pet  lamb.— Hubert  (1047),  Life  of 
St.Gudule.  J 

St.  John-Joseph  of  the  Cross  (a.d. 
1654-1784).  When  St.  John-Joseph  was 
carried  to  the  grave,  cardinal  Wiseman 
says,  "  II  semblait  moins  fitre  ports'  par 
les  porteurs  que  les  porter  euxmfimes. — 
Migne,  Demonstrations  Evangeliques,  vol. 
xvi. 

Tine  coffin  of  St.  Martin  too  heavy  to  be 
lifted  (fifth  century).  The  church  built 
by  St.  Brice  over  the  tomb  of  St,  Martin 
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being  too  small,  St.  Perpetuus,  bishop  of 
Tours  (a.d.  461-494),  built  a  much  larger 
one.  On  the  day  of  its  consecration  (a.d. 
491)  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the 
body  of  the  saint  into  the  new  church; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  too  heavy  for  men 
to  lift.  A  young  clerk  suggested  that 
two  days  later  would  be  the  anniversary 
of  St.  Martin's  consecration  as  bishop  of 
Tours,  and  probably  the  saint  would  not 
choose  to  be  moved  till  then.  Acting 
on  this  suggestion,  the  ceremony  was 
deferred  for  two  days.  Another  attempt 
was  then  made  to  carry  the  body  into  the 
new  basilica,  but  it  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful as  the  former  one.  An  old  man. 
dressed  like  an  abbot,  now  came  forward 
and  said,  "Do  you  not  Bee  that  St. 
Martin  himself  is  ready  to  help  you?" 
So  saying,  he  threw  his  cloak  on  the 
ground,  and  lifting  up  the  coffin  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  carried  it  from  St. 
Brice's  church,  and  laid  it  solemnly  and 
reverently  in  the  place  assigned  for  it  in 
the  new  church,  under  the  altar  in  the 
apse.  The  old  liturgy  of  Tours  adds, 
"Every  one  believes  that  the  old  man  who 
carried  the  coffin  from  St.  Brice's  church 
was  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  for  the 
express  purpose."  [It  appears  to  me  that 
the  44  old  man  "  was  St  Martin  himself.] 
— Uabbe'  Holland,  Life  of  St.  Perpet 
(bishop  of  Tours). 

The  bier  of  St.  Medard  refused  to  be 
moved  till  king  Clotaire  promised  to  give 
the  whole  borough  of  Crouy  to  the  new 
church  (a.d.  645).  When  St.  Medard 
died,  the  king  (Clotaire  I.)  was  one  of  the 
bearers;  and  promised  to  build  a  new 
church  at  Soissons  as  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  the  saint,  who  died  at  Noyon. 
When  the  procession  reached  Aisne  a 
Attichy,  on  the  skirts  of  Crouy  (about 
two  hundred  paces  from  Soissons),  the 
bier  became  wholly  immovable ;  no  one 
could  lift  it  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  king  then  promised  to  give  half  the 
borough  of  Crouy  to  the  new  church. 
On  trying  again  to  lift  the  bier,  it  was 
found  that  the  half  facing  the  part  given 
to  the  church  was  loose  and  could  be 
moved,  but  the  other  half  was  as  fast  as 
ever.  Clotaire  now  promised  to  bestow 
the  whole  borough  on  the  church,  and  the 
bier  instantly  became  so  light  that  it 
could  be  lifted  and  carried  about  without 
the  slightest  difficulty. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

These  mercenary  miracles  are  always  suspicious.  I  was 
onee  supping  with  Mr.  Ouppy,  a  noted  "spiritist,"  and 
during  supper  be  called  my  attention  to  a  spirit  rapping. 


After  the  usual  formula' was  gone  through,  the  message 
reodred  was.  "Ghre  Mrs.  Ouppy  a  new  gown." 

St.  Patrick  floats  on  a  stone.  St. 
Patrick,  we  are  told,  floated  to  Ireland  on 
an  altar-stone.  Amongst  other  wonder- 
ful things  he  converted  a  marauder  into 
a  wolf,  and  lighted  a  fire  with  icicles. — 
James  A.  Froude,  Reminiscences  of  the 
Hiqh  Church  Revival  (Letter  v.). 

The  dead  bodies  of  Quirinus  and  Balbina 
too  heavy  to  lift  (second  century).  Pope 
Leo  IX.,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  hit 
sister  Pepa,  abbess  of  Nuyss,  gave  her 
the  bodies  of  Quirinus  and  Balbina  (his 
daughter)  to  enrich  her  convent.  When 
the  mule  bearing  the  dead  bodies  reached 
Dabo,  it  refused  to  stir  another  step,  and 
the  drivers  were  compelled  to  unload  it. 
Next  day  they  intended  to  continue  their 
iourney,  but  found  the  dead  bodies  so 
heavy  that  all  their  efforts  could  not 
raise  them  from  the  ground.  Pepa, 
recognizing  therein  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  built  a  chapel  on  the  spot, 
where  she  left  the  two  bodies,  but  carried 
their  heads  to  Nuyss.— Vagner  (1847), 
Conversion  and  Marturdom  of  St.  Quirinus 
and  his  Daughter  Balbina. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Remi  becomes  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted  (a.d.  545).  St.  Remi 
died  Jan.  13,  545,  but  his  festival  is  kept 
on  Oct.  1,  for  this  reason :  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Christopher,  in 
Reims;  but  as  this  church  was  small, 
and  pilgrims  to  it  very  numerous,  it  was 
enlarged,  and  a  costly  shrine  was  provided 
for  the  saint.  When  all  was  completed, 
and  the  priests  attempted  to  raise  the 
body  to  deposit  it  in  the  new  shrine,  it 
was  found  to  be  so  heavy  that  no 
human  power  could  lift  it ;  so  the  clergy 
and  people  betook  themselves  to  prayer, 
and  prayed  till  they  fell  asleep.  While 
they  slept,  angels  came  and  lifted  the 
body  into  the  shrine.  This  occurred  on 
Oct.  1,  so  the  "day"  of  St.  Remi  was 
removed  from  Jan.  13,  the  day  of  his 
death,  to  Oct.  1,  the  day  of  his  transla- 
tion.— Hincmar  (archbishop  of  Reims, 
who  died  882),  Ltfe  of  St.  Remi. 

Of  course.  It  will  occur  to  erery  one,  if  all  were  asleep, 
how  could  It  ho  known  that  the  body  wu  lifted  Into  lta 
shrine  by  angels  T  It  Is  the  old  question  of  the  Human 
guard  and  the  stealing  of  the  body  of  Jesus. 

The  dead  bodies  of  three  saints  refuse  to 
be  moved  from  Amiens  (sixth  century). 
At  the  consecration  of  St.  Honore*  to  the 
see  of  Amiens,  Lupicin,  a  priest,  gave 
out  that  he  had  been  informed  by  revela- 
tion where  the  three  martvrs  Foscian, 
Yictorius,  and  Gentian  were  buried. 
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They  had  been  dead  above  three  hundred 
yean,  bat  Lupicin  discovered  the  bodies 
m  the  place  indicated ;  and  the  chant 
which  was  sung  on  the  discovery  was 
heard  by  St.  Honorf  six  miles  off.  King 
Childebert  II.  sent  commissioners  to 
Amiens  to  remove  the  bodies  to  Paris, 
but  they  made  themselves  too  heavy  to 
be  lifted,  and  were  of  necessity  left  at 
Amiens.  The  king,  being  told  of  this 
"miracle,"  sent  nch  presents  to  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens  in  honour  of  the 
new-found  saints. — Morliere,  Antiquities 
of  Amiens. 

St.  Valery's  dead  body  too  heavy  to  be 
lifted  (seventh  century).  St.  Valery  was 
buried  at  LeuconaUs,  butBerchont,  wish- 
ing to  honour  him,  employed  workmen 
to  remove  the  body  to  Amiens.  No 
strength  of  man  could,  however,  lift  the 
dead  body  from  its  grave.  "  Une 
puissance  irresistible  paralysa  tous  les 
efforts ;  on  ne  put  venir  a  boat  de  le 
soulever  de  terre."  Thus  was  it  that  the 
saint  showed  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
removed  from  the  spot  in  which  he  was 
already  interred.—  Besancon,  Les  Saints 
de  Franche  Comte0. 

St.  Macarius  of  Egypt  overweighted 
(a.d.  304-394).  St.  Macarius  of  Egypt 
used  to  hire  himself  out  as  a  porter.  One 
day,  being  overweighted,  he  sat  on  the 
roadside  and  cried,  saying,  "O  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  all  things  ;  Thou  knowcst 
now  that  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak."  No  sooner  had  he  uttered 
these  words,  than  he  found  himself  with 
his  burden  at  the  place  to  which  he  was 
bound.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  62. 

Guide. 

Psalm  xlTili.  14.  This  God  is  our  God.  He 
will  be  our  Guide  even  unto  death. 

Matt.  it.  9.  Lo!  the  star,  which  the  wise 
men  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it 
came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child 
was. 

According  to  an  ancient  commentary  on  Matthew's 
Gospel,  the  star  bad  the  form  of  a  radiant  child  bearing  a 
sceptre  and  eroai ;  and  It  to  so  depleted  In  boom  early 
Italian  frescoes. 

It 

like)  

Holding  sign  of  kingly  might. 
With  a  eroai  combining. 

Nkh.  fx.  13.  Thou  leddest  them  In  the  day 
by  a  cloudy  pillar;  and  In  the  night  by  a  pillar 
of  ore,  to  give  them  light  In  the  way  wherein 
they  should  go  (Exod.  xiv.  19.  20> 

St.  William  Firmattts  of  Tours  guided 
by  a  crow  (a.d.  1103}.  One  day,  St. 
William  Firmatus  having  lost  his  way, 
Qod  sent  a  crow  to  guide  him  into  the 


rat  shaped.  O  wondrous  sight  1 
a  a  radiant  child  of  light. 
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right  path.  The  bird  went  before,  and 
by  its  voice  and  the  clapping  of  its 
wings,  induced  the  saint  to  follow. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  28. 

Those  seeking  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
guided  by  a  pillar  of  fire.  Nauclerus  tells 
us,  when  St.  Gregory  the  Great  heard  he 
was  likely  to  be  appointed  pope,  he  fled 
to  a  certain  mountain,  and  lay  perdu. 
Persons  were  sent  to  hunt  him  up,  and 
saw  a  pillar  of  fire  descend  from  heaven, 
which  led  them  direct  to  the  mountain, 
and  then  stood  over  the  place  where 
Gregory  lay  concealed;  so  they  found 
him,  and  conducted  him  to  Rome,  as  it 
were  by  violence. — Chronicles  (1601). 

A  heavenly  light  went  before  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille"  to  guide  her  in  the  dark. 
When  Jeanne  Marie  de  MaUle*  lost  her 
husband,  she  was  turned  out  of  house 
and  home  by  her  late  husband's  relatives, 
and  went  as  an  assistant  to  St.  Anne's 
chapel.  Whenever  she  went  in  the  dark 
of  night  to  the  chapel,  or  returned  from 
it,  a  heavenly  light  went  before  her  as  a 
lamp  unto  her  feet  and  a  light  unto  her 
path. — Pere  de  Boisgaultier  (her  con- 
fessor). Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille'. 

St.  Oringa  guided  by  a  hare  (a.d.  1310). 
St.  Oringa,  having  lost  her  parents,  fell 
under  the  charge  of  her  brothers,  who 
tried  to  compel  her  to  marry ;  as,  how- 
ever, she  had  vowed  to  be  the  bride  of 
Christ,  and  her  brothers  would  not 
relent,  she  fled  from  their  roof.  Ere 
long  she  came  to  a  deep  river ;  but,  full 
of  faith,  she  walked  on,  and  the  river, 
dividing,  left  her  a  dry  path  across.  On, 
on  she  went,  and  came  to  a  large  meadow, 
when  darkness  overtook  her,  and  she 
lay  down  to  sleep.  A  timid  hare  came 
and  cuddled  beside  her.  Next  morning 
she  followed  the  guidance  of  her  bed- 
fellow, and  came  to  Lucques,  where  she 
entered  the  service  of  a  good  man. 

Another  instance.  St.  Oringa  remained 
in  the  service  of  her  employer  a  certain 
time,  when  the  devil  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  house,  and  again  she  took  herself 
to  flight,  intending  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Mount  Gargano.  Having  lost  her 
way,  the  archangel  Michael,  under  the 
form  of  a  young  deacon,  put  her  in  the 
right  road,  supplied  her  with  food,  and 
then  left  her. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  676. 

In  this  second  legend  we  have  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  mode  of  thought  In  the  Middle  Ages.  Although 
the  guide  was,  to  all  appearances,  a  young  deacon,  he 
most  be  transposed  Into  the  archangel  Michael,  because 
be  does  a  good  or  kind  act,  and  perhaps  to  prevent 
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HAIR— HAMAN  CAUGHT  IN  HIS  OWN  NET. 


[Pt.  I. 


Hair  a  Talisman. 

Juno,  xvl.  17,  etc.  Samson  said  to  Delilah, 
There  hath  not  come  a  razor  upon  mine  head, 
for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  nnto  God  from  my 
mother's  womb.  If  I  were  fo  be  shaven,  then 
my  strength  wonld  go  from  me,  and  I  should 
become  weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man. 

Ver.  22.  Howbelt  the  hair  of  his  head  began 
to  grow  again  after  he  was  shaven  [and  with 
his  growing  hair  his  enormous  strength  re- 
turned]. 

Hence  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  strength  of  Samson 
was  in  eome  mysterious  way  bound  op  with  hla  hair,  and 
not  with  hla  tow. 

Hair  supposed  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus  to  be  a  talisman.  St.  Martina, 
being  bound  to  the  stake  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  was  wholly 
uninjured  by  the  fire,  and  the  emperor, 
thinking  this  was  due  to  magic,  and  that 
the  charm  was  lodged  in  her  hair,  com- 
manded every  atom  of  it  to  be  cut  off. 
— BoUandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i. 
Jan.  1. 

Many  nations  bare  supposed  that  some  special  rirtue 
reside  *  in  the  hair.  The  Nazarltes  vowed  not  to  cat  their 
hair  (Numb.  vi.  0.  9).  In  Greece  and  Borne  the  hair  was 
cut  at  adolescence,  and  offered  to  the  gods.  The  Greeks, 
fust  before  nmrriape,  cut  off  their  hair,  and  offered  it  to 
their  favourite  deity ;  the  hair  of  the  dead  was  also  bung 
on  the  door  of  the  deceased  before  interment,  as  an 
offering  to  the  infernal*.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans 
supposed  that  no  person  could  die  till  n  lock  of  hair  had 
been  cut  off ;  but  this  act  was  supposed  to  be  done  by 
Ms,  Mercury,  Thanntos,  or  some  other  riirine  messenger 
(Virgil.  sSneid.  It.  694).  The  Syrians  (we  are  told  by 
Locian)  offered  their  hair  to  the  gods.  It  was  by  no 
means  unusual  to  make  vows  never  to  cut  the  hafr  till 
tome  stated  object  had  been  accomplished.  Thus,  Civille 
vowed  never  to  cut  his  hair  till  he  had  defeated  the 
Roman  legions  (Tacitus,  Hittort.  bk.  lv.).  Every  one 
knows  that  three  hairs  of  a  dog  which  has  bitten  one  will 
prevent  any  evil  consequences  from  the  bite. 

Take  the  hair,  it  Is  well  written, 
Of  the  dog  by  which  you're  bitten. 


Probably  It  was  something  more  than  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  when  It  was  said  that  the  strongest  affirmation  of 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  was  a  shake  of  his  ambrosial  hair,  and 
that  the  hah-  of  Apollo  gave  light,  heat,  and  pestilence. 

Hainan  caught  in  his  own 
Net. 

Estii.  iv.,  vi ,  vii.  Haman,  the  high  steward 
of  king  Ahasuerus,  hated  Mordocai,  uncle  of 
queen  Esther,  because  he  refused  to  fawn  on 
him  and  flatter  him.  He  carried  bis  hatred  eo 
far  as  to  plot  the  death  of  all  the  Jews  in 
Persia.  The  plot  was  revealed  to  Esther,  who 
contrived  to  break  it  up  in  the  following 
manner.  She  made  a  great  feast,  to  which  she 
Invited  the  king  and  Haman.  The  steward  was 
greatly  delighted;  and  feeling  sure  of  his 

Ee,  had  a  gallows  erected,  fifty  cubits  high 
enty-five  feet),  to  hang  Mordecai  on  the 
„  after  the  banquet.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  Mordecai  some  years  previously  bad  re- 
vealed to  the  king  a  plot  by  two  eunuchs  to 
assassinate  him,  and  the  affair  was  duly 
registered  in  the  national  records.  The  night 
before  the  feast,  the  king,  feeling  restless,  bad, 


for  amusement  sake,  the  records  of  his  own 
reign  read  to  him;  and  when  he  came  to 
Mordecai,  he  said.  How  was  that  man  re- 
warded ?  Being  told  he  had  received  no  reward 
at  all,  the  king  demanded  who  was  in  the 
court ;  and  was  told  Haman,  the  high  steward, 
was  at  hand.  At  this  very  moment  Haman 
entered,  and  the  king  said  to  him,  Haman,  what 
shall  be  done  to  the  man  that  the  king  do- 
lighteth  to  honour?  Haman,  feeling  sure  that 
he  himself  was  the  man  referred  to,  replied, 
Let  him  be  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  set  on  the 
king's  charger,  and  conducted  through  the  city 
by  the  highest  officers  of  the  realm;  while 
heralds  proclaim  from  street  to  street.  Thus  Is 
it  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  deligbteth 
to  honour.  The  thing  pleased  the  king,  and  be 
bade  Haman  on  the  morrow  to  honour  Mordecai 
as  he  had  said.  This,  of  course,  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  jealous  favourite,  but  he 
durst  not  disobey;  so  Mordecai  was  arrayed  in 
loyal  robes,  set  on  the  king's  charger,  and  led 
through  the  city  as  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighted  to  honour.  In  the  evening  was  the 
banquet,  and  Ahasuerus  bade  the  queen  ask  of 
him  whatever  she  liked,  and  it  should  bo 
granted  her.  Esther  modestly  replied.  Then  T 
pray  your  highness  that  my  life  may  be  spared, 
that  I  may  devote  it  to  my  lord  and  master. 
The  king  was  thunderstruck.  Life !  spare  yonr 
life  1  And  who  has  threatened  the  queen's  lif>  ? 
The  queen  then  told  hira  of  Haman 's  plot  to 
assassinate  herself  and  Mordecai,  and  all  the 
Jews  of  the  whole  realm.  The  king  was  so 
Incensed  that  he  rose  from  table,  and  went 
into  the  palace  gardens.  While  he  was  absent, 
Haman  fell  at  the  queen's  feet,  beseeching  her 
to  spare  bis  life.  The  king  returned  suddenly, 
saw  Haman  beseeching  the  queen,  and  ex- 
claimed, The  villain  r    what !  will  lie  force  the 

2ueen  also,  before  my  very  face  ?  And,  being 
irected  to  the  gallows  made  for  Mordecai,  he 
commanded  Haman  to  be  hanged  thereon.  So 
Haman  was  hanged  on  his  own  gallows,  and 
the  king's  wrath  was  pacified. 

In  regard  to  the  general  massacre  of  a  whole  race,  w* 
have  a  modern  example  In  Turkish  history.  In  1770.  ttm 
grand  sign  lor,  in  full  council,  decreed  that  the  whoW. 
Greek  race  should  be  exterminated;  but  Hassan  Pacha 


inhered,  and  obtained  for  them  a  - 

2* '  wSJ?Tm2??*  r°*VM  au  (See  also  baron 

du  Trott,  p.  90.) 

The  steward  of  the  emperor  Martin 
cawjht  in  his  own  trap.  The  steward  of 
the  emperor  Martin  was  jealous  of  Ful- 

gentius,  the  emperor's  nephew  and  cup- 
earer,  and  laid  a  plot  for  his  destruction. 
He  told  the  emperor  that  Fulgentius  had 
spread  abroad  a  scandalous  report,  that 
his  majesty's  breath  was  so  offensive  it 
almost  poisoned  him ;  "  but,"  said  the 
steward,  "this  is  a  most  shameful  false- 
hood, the  pitiful  slander  of  disaffection 
and  dislike."  The  emperor  was  certainly 
astonished  at  these  remarks,  but  the 
steward  said  the  truth  of  his  observation 
was  capable  of  very  easy  proof.  "If. 
for  example,  your  highness  will  be  pleased 
to  notice  Fulgentius  to-morrow,  when  ho 
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hands  the  cup  to  your  highness,  you  will 
see  that  he  turns  his  head  on  one  side." 
Martin  said  he  would  not  fail  to  watch 
his  nephew  when  he  handed  him  the  cup. 
The  steward  now  went  to  Fulgentius,  and 
pretending  great  friendship  for  him,  told 
him  he  heard  the  emperor  say  the  breath 
of  his  cupbearer  was  so  offensive,  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  bear  it,  and  he 
wished  some  kind  friend  would  hint  to 
his  nephew  to  turn  his  head  aside  when  he 
handed  him  the  cup.  Fulgentius  thanked 
the  steward;  and,  when  lie  handed  the 
kimr  the  cup  on  the  morrow,  turned  aside 
his  head,  as  the  steward  had  advised  him 
to  do.  The  emperor,  greatly  enraged  at 
the  supposed  affront,  kicked  Fulgentius 
on  the  chest,  and  exclaimed,  "Out, 
caitiff!  out  of  my  sight:  and  let  me 
oever  see  you  more!"  When  he  was 
rone,  the  emperor  asked  the  steward  how 
no  could  contrive  to  make  away  with  the 
slanderous  valet  without  creating  a 
scandal ;  and  the  steward  replied,  "Let 
your  highness  command  him  to  go  at 
daybreak  to  the  brick-makers,  and  ask 
them  if  they  have  done  my  lord's  bidding. 
The  rest  your  highness  may  leave  to  me." 
So  the  steward  sent  a  sealed  order,  bear- 
ing the  royal  sign  o  the  master  of  the 
brick-makers,  commanding  him  to  cast 
into  the  brick-kiln  the  person  who  first 
said  to  the  brick-makers  in  the  morning, 
"  Have  you  done  my  lord's  bidding  ?  " 
Fulgentius  was  charged  with  the  message, 
and  rose  up  earlv  to  execute  it.  On  his 
way  to  the  bnck-fields,  he  heard  the 
church-bell  calling  to  matins,  and  went 
to  pay  his  devotions,  saying  to  himself, 
"  Nothing  is  ever  lost  by  prayer ; "  and 
after  matins  he  fell  asleep,  for 'in  his  dis- 
tress he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  all  night. 
Meanwhile,  the  steward,  anxious  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Fulgentius,  made  his  way 
to  the  brick-fields,  and  said  to  the  men, 
"Well,  my  friends,  and  have  you  done 
my  lord's  bidding  ? "  No  sooner  were 
tho  words  uttered,  than  they  seized  the 
speaker,  and  threw  him  into  the  kiln, 
where  he  was  presently  burnt  to  death. 
Not  long  afterwards  Fulgentius  presented 
himself,  and  said  to  the  brick-burners, 
"His  majesty  has  sent  me  to  ask  you, 
have  you  done  my  lord's  bidding?" 
"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  man  ;  "  tell  the 
emperor  it  is  all  right."  When  Fulgentius 
appeared  at  court,  Martin  was  astounded, 
and  asked  if  he  had  been  to  the  brick- 
fields. "Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Fulgen- 
tius, "and  the  brick-burners  bade  me 
■ay  to  your  highness,  '  Ay,  ay,  it  is  all 
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right.' "  He  then  informed  his  imperial 
uncle  that  the  steward  had  gone  to  the 
fields  first,  and  the  men  had  cast  him  into 
the  brick-kiln  and  burnt  him  to  death. 
The  emperor  then  asked  his  nephew  if  he 
had  said  what  the  steward  had  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  the  whole  truth  came  out. 
"The  ways  of  the  Lord,"  said  the 
emperor,  "are  wonderful.  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  wicked  hath  come  to  an  end. 
He  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it,  and  hath 
fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made.  His 
mischief  hath  returned  on  his  own  head, 
and  his  violent  dealing  hath  come  down 
on  his  own  pate.  Praise  the  Lord  for  His 
righteousness ;  sing  praises  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Most  High."—  Oesta  Romano- 
rum,  ch.  xcviii.  (See  also  Scott's  Tales 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  p.  53 ;  and 
le  Grand's  Fabliaux,  v.  74  (miracles  of 
the  Virgin). 

Head  carried  after  Death. 

St.  Aphrodisius,  bishop  of  Beziers,  voalks 
away  with  his  head  after  it  was  cut  off 
(April  28,  a.d.  69).  St.  Aphrodisius,  the 
first  bishop  of  Beziers,  met  with  great 
success  in  his  preaching,  and  converted 
many  from  idolatry  to  the  Christian  faith ; 
but  one  day  a  number  of  pagans  set  upon 
him,  and,  after  tossing  him  about  from 
one  to  another,  finished  their  sport  by 
cutting  off  his  head.  St.  Aphrodisius, 
raising  himself  up,  took  his  head  between 
his  hands,  and  walking  through  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  carried  it  to  a  certain  chapel 
beyond  the  town,  and  buried  it  there. — 
Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  to  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  61 
(7th  edit.  1880). 

St,  Aventine  walks  away  with  his  head 
after  it  was  cut  off  (a.d.  778-813).  St. 
Aventine,  apostle  of  Gascony,  was  be- 
headed by  the  Saracens;  They  had  hunted 
him  a  long  time,  as  one  hunteth  a  par- 
tridge in  the  mountains,  and  were  drunk 
with  joy  when  they  discovered  him.  They 
indulged  all  their  rage  upon  him,  and  one 
of  the  barbarians  drew  his  sabre,  and  cut 
off  his  head.  The  blood  fell  in  pools 
upon  the  ground,  and  formed  a  long 
stream  of  olood ;  but  what  was  their 
amazement  when  they  beheld  the  saint, 
holding  his  head  between  his  hands,  walk 
off  with  it  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 
They  were  so  scared  that  they  ran  awnv, 
telling  the  story  to  all  they  met.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  martyred  saint  continued 
his  journey  till  he  came  to  a  valley  where 
he  had  often  preached,  when  he  laid  him- 
self down  "and  died."  At  night  some 
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of  his  converts  buried  him,  and  subse- 
quently a  little  monument,  which  remains 
to  this  day,  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell.  Over  the  portal  of  the  church  of 
St.  Aventine  is  a  group  of  soldiers  dis- 
puting with  a  man  who  holds  his  head  in 
nis  hands.  Mgr.  Guerin,  chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.,  evidently  sees  nothing 
improbable  in  this  story,  for  he  adds, 
"La  tradition  la  plus  constante  nous  a 
conserve*  le  recit  fidele  de  cette  mort 
miraculeuse,  et  la  reconnaissance  du 
peuple  la  grava  au  xii«  siecle  sur  la  pierre 
et  le  marbre." —  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  609,  610  (7th  edit.  1880). 

The  discovery  of  Um  saint's  body  was  also  marvellous. 
Mgr.  Guerm.  the  chamberlain  of  pop*  Leo  XIII..  says: 
"A  ball  vu  seen  dally  quitting  the  meadow,  and  with- 
drawing from  lta  companions,  In  spite  of  the  rlgllanee  of 
the  herdsman.  It  went  always  to  the  same  spot,  when 
It  began  to  bellow,  and  kick  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet 
It  was  difficult  to  drive  him  away,  even  at  nightfall.  At 
length  this  strange  conduct  excited  attention,  and  the  bull 
saw  Itself  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  gasers,  amongst 
whom  were  several  priests.  While  all  wondered  what  the 
bull  meant,  an  angel  cried  aloud,  'In  this  spot  lie  the 
remains  of  Aventine  of  nappy  memory.'  The  crowd  took 
up  the  cry  of  'Aventine  I  Aventine  I  The  earth  was  re- 
moved, and  the  body  and  head  of  the  martyr  were  both 
found.  An  unspeakable  perfume  Sued  the  air— a  per- 
fume unlike  any  earthly  fragrance  and  the  whole  crowd 
was  embalmed  with  it. 

"  Des  proces-verbaux  plus  recents  nous  apprennent  qoe  la 
verification  des  reUques  rat  mite  par  Mgr.  Olivier  Gabriel, 
en  17317  "(only  918  years  after  the  decease :  this  would  bring 
us  about  107  years  before  the  Conquest) ;  "  one  autre  se  St 
en  1707,  par  Mgr.  oTOsmond;  una  troWame  en  1806  par 
**  " *  *     *       )iaw ;  la  dernMreen  1837, 

s  Toulouse,  qui  fit  placer 


M.  Mengarduque,  cure  de  la  paroisee ;  la  d 
par  Mgr.  eTAstros,  archcvtaue  ds  Toulousi 
les  rdlaues  dans  una  belle  chasm  en  «ben< 
aujourd'hul 


1'hul  dans  les  procesrtons  solenneUes." 


e  Ton 


Utmost 


»  identical  tale  Is  told  of  8t.  Frits,  p.  183.) 
In  so  marvellous  a  narrative It  Is  well  to  be  fortified  by 


St,  Desiderhut  bishop  of  Langres^  carries 
off  his  head  after  decapitation  (a.d.  264). 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a 
horde  of  Allemans  invaded  Gaul,  under 
a  chief  named  Chrocus.  They  besieged 
LanpreS;  and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Desidenus,  bishop  of  Langres,  went  to 
Chrocus,  and  prayed  him  to  spare  the 
people;  but  tne  chief  told  one  of  his 
officers  to  cut  off  the  fellow's  head.  As 
the  head  fell,  Desidenus  caught  it  in  his 
hands ;  and  he  is  usually  represented  in 
Christian  art  carrying  his  head  in  his 
hands.  The  martvr.  at  the  time  of  his 
decapitation,  was  holding  a  book,  which, 
of  course,  was  saturated  with  blood,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  letters  remained  quite 
legible;  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais  informs 
us  that  when  he  saw  it,  a  thousand  years 
afterwards,  the  letters  were  wholly  "  in- 
tact." The  man  who  cut  off  the  saint's 
head  went  mad,  drove  his  head  against 
the  city  pates,  and  dashed  out  his  brains. 
The  stains  of  this  man's  brains  were 


suffered  to  remain  on  the  gates  as  a 
standing  testimony  against  him.  As  for 
Chrocus,  we  are  told  by  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Aries, 
carried  about  for  a  time  in  an  iron  cage, 
and  then  put  to  death. — L'abbe*  Mm*»1iiit 
Saints  de  fa  Haute  Afame, 

Dionyshts  [St.  Denis]  the  Areopagite 
carries  off  his  heady  and  hands  it  to  Catulla 
(a.d.  117).  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
did  many  great  miracles,  such  as  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  and  so  on ;  but  he  is 
pre-eminently  known  for  walking  off 
with  his  head,  after  it  had  fallen  to 
the  sword  of  the  executioner.  The 
"historical"  account  is  as  follows: — 
Fescennius,  governor  of  Gaul,  having 
seized  St.  Dionysius  and  several  other 
Christians,  subjected  them  to  many  cruel 
torments  in  order  to  make  them  renounce 
the  "Lord  who  bought  them;"  but, 
failing  to  shake  their  resolution,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  executed  on  the 
Hill  Mercury  (now  Montmartre).  An 
immense  crowd  gathered  together,  for  the 
victims  were  very  numerous.  Here  St. 
DionyBius  was  decapitated ;  but  immedi- 
ately his  head  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
he  rose  on  his  feet,  picked  up  his  head 
with  his  two  hands,  and  walked  off  with 
it  "in  triumph."  He  carried  it  from 
Montmartre  (near  Paris)  for  about  two 
leagues  :  then,  giving  it  to  a  pious  woman 
named  Catulla,  whom  he  met,  fell  to  the 
earth  at  her  feet.  Catulla  received  the 
head  with  unspeakable  joy,  and  hid  it 
carefully  in  her  house  with  those  of  St. 
Rusticus  and  St.  Kleutherius.  We  are 
further  told  by  the  same  writers  that  as 
Dionvsius  walked  along  with  his  head, 
angels  hovered  about  him,  some  singing 
Gloria  tHn\  Domint,  and  others  respond- 
ing Alleluia  1  Alleluia  1  Alleluia  I 

This  story  Is  repeated  as  a  fact  In  the  Greek  Menoksdes. 
an«l_  b7_8lmeon_Meta^nutte,  Methodius,  Hilduln,  Hugh 


fetaphrastes,  M 
de  BU  Victor.  Nlcepborus  OaOlxras,  Oodios  Rhodlglnus, 
8uldas.Usuard,  Michael  Slngeuu.  and  others.  Mgr.  Guerin, 
In  his  Tin  <f«i  Haintt  (1880),  repeats  It ;  and.  Indeed,  no 
miracle  of  the  saints  has  a  greater  crowd  of  attestators,  nor 
any  of  higher  authority. 

The  explanation  sometimes  offered  that  the  legend  arose 
from  the  dwvlce  of  tome  artbt,  who  drew  the  body  of  the 
decapitated  saint,  and  placed  the  head  in  front  of  the 
body  between  the  martyr's  hands,  that  his  subject  might 
be  recognised,  will  not  bear  the  slightest  examination, 
Nothing  can  be  more  demonstrable  than  that  the  pictures 
represented  the  received  opinions,  and  not  that  the  legend 
sprang  from  any  painting.  Edward  Kinesman  (16X1) 
writes  thus,  and  his  words,  no  doubt,  will  be  la  accord* 
ance  with  every  faithful  [Roman]  Catholic  who  dares  to  be 
honest :  ''Although  God  permitted  HU  servant  to  be  put 
to  death,  yet  was  He  not  forgetful  of  him ;  yea,  because 
He  would  the  more  glorify  him,  and  not  suffer  his  body  to 
be  dishonoured.  His  will  was  to  worke  a  wonderfoH  miracle 
In  that  place.  The  beadles  body  of  the  saint  arose  on  his 
feet,  and  tooke  op  in  his  hands  hb  owns  head,  and  want,  as 
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It  were*  In  manir  of  triumph  untill  it  mett  a  rertoous 
woman  coming  out  of  her  owne  bouse,  new  what  Is  now 
caned  8L  Denis  near  Pari*,  and  to  ber  be  delirered  the 
head,  which  the  recedred  as  a  goodly  JeweU." 

St.  Chrysolius  walks  off  with  his  cranium, 
which  had  been  deft  from  his  skull  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner  (a.d.  278).  St. 
Chrysolius  was  a  missionary  in  Belgium, 
and  dwelt  at  Com  mines.  He  was  un- 
expectedly seized  by  a  company  of 
soldiers,  and  ordered  to  lose  his  head  for 
blaspheming  the  national  deities.  The 
man  appointed  to  cut  off  his  head  missed 
his  neck,  and  cut  off  the  cranium  from 
ear  to  ear.  The  body  fell  weltering  in 
blood,  and  the  soldiers  marched  off.  No 
sooner  was  this  the  case  than  St.  Chry- 
solius picked  up  his  cranium,  and  re- 
turned to  Com  mines,  where  he  was  seen 
by  hundreds.  On  his  way,  feeling  thirsty, 
he  bade  water  spring  from  the  ground, 
and  forthwith  a  spring  of  delicious  water 
welled  up.  This  miracle  cannot  be  gain- 
said, inasmuch  as  the  stream  still  flows  to 
the  healing  of  the  nations. — J.  Cousin, 
History  of  Tournay. 

How  the  existence  of  a  stream  can  prore  Its  miraculous 
production  most  be  left  to  the  historian  of  Tournay. 
Some  logicians  would  have  us  beUere  that  the  discovery 
of  the  word  "Pharaoh"  on  some  Egyptian  ruins  Is  a 
proof  posttlre  of  the  whole  history  recorded  In  the  Book 
of  toodus ;  but  all  that  such  a  coincidence  can  prore  le 
that  Pharaoh  was  a  name  or  title  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  connected  with  their  history.  Similarly,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  word  "Cleopatra"  on  the  Rosetta  stone 
Is  no  proof  that  she  melted  a  pearl  In  drinking  to  the 
health  of  Antony. 

St.  HUarian  of  Espalion  carries  his  head 
to  his  mother ,  a  fter  it  was  cut  off  (eighth 
century).  St.  Hilarian  of  Espalion  was 
Charlemagne's  confessor,  and  used  to 
cross  the  Lot  every  day  to  go  to  Levignac. 
One  day  his  mother  said  to  him,  Tt  My 
son,  you  will  end  by  leaving  your  head 
behind  you  one  of  these  days.  "Well, 
mother,"  he  replied,  laughing,  "  if  so,  I 
will  bring  it  to  you."  Not  lon£  after 
this  he  was  seized  by  some  of  his  per- 
secutors, who  cut  off  his  head.  The 
«'  valiant  athlete  of  Christ "  took  it  up  in 
his  hands,  washed  off  the  blood  in  a 
fountain,  since  called  "  Font-sange,"  and 
carried  it  to  his  mother,  according  to  his 
promise.  In  the  parish  church  of  Espa- 
lion is  a  bas-relief  representing  this 
"fact."— L'abbd  l'Servieres,  Saints  du 
Houergue. 

St.  Leo,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  walks  off 
with  his  head  after  death  (a.d.  900).  St. 
Leo,  having  converted  the  people  of 
Bayonne.  greatly  displeased  the  pirates, 
who  plainly  saw  that  Christianity  and 
piracy  could  not  exist  in  the  same 
country ;  so  they  leagued  together,  way- 
laid the  man  of  God,  and  cut  off  his 


head.  Two  miracles  then  ensued  :  (1)  his 
blood,  on  touching  the  ground,  caused  a 
spring  of  water  to  well  up ;  and  (2)  pick- 
ing up  his  head,  he  carried  it  more  than  a 
mile,  and  buried  it.  A  chapel  was  after- 
wards built  to  his  honour  on  the  spot. — 
Vita  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  i. 
March. 

St.  Lucanus  of  Aquitaine,  being  be- 
headed, walks  off  with  his  head  (fifth 
century).  St  Lucanus  raised  up  his 
voice  in  Aquitaine  against  idolatry.  He 
was  hunted  from  place  to  place,  till  at 
length  he  was  apprehended  at  Orleans, 
and  brought  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  After  various 
tortures,  the  pudge  ordered  hie  officer  to 
cut  off  the  saint's  head.  As  his  head  fell 
to  the  axe,  Lucanus  stooped,  picked  it 
up,  and  walked  off  with  it,  uentre  ses 
mains,  et  la  porta  comme  en  triomphe  a 
une  demi-lieue  de  Tendroit  oh  il  avait 
e'te'  execute'."  He  then  laid  it  carefully 
on  a  stone,  which,  in  memory  of  this 
miracle,  has  ever  since  been  called  La 
Pierre  de  St.  Lucain.  The  remains  were 
buried  by  the  faithful  with  great  care. 
In  1666  they  were  inclosed  in  a  coffer 
covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  placed 
on  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of 
Paris.  The  reliquary  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession, in  times  of  national  calamities, 
with  those  of  St.  Marcel  and  St.  Gene- 
vieve. At  the  present  day  Notre-Dame 
de  Paris  no  longer  possesses  this  treasure. 
[I  suppose  it  was  lost  or  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution.]—  Mgr.  Guerin  (chamber- 
lain of  pope  Leo  aIII.),  Vies  aes  Saints, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  49  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Lucian,  being  beheaded,  walks  off 
with  his  head  (a.d.  67).  After  the  head 
of  St.  Lucian  had  fallen  to  the  sword  of 
the  executioner,  the  detruncated  body 
deliberately  picked  up  the  fallen  head 
from  the  ground,  and  walked  off  with  it 
towards  the  town  of  Beauvais.  Crossing 
the  river  of  Therain  a  Miauroy,  the  body 
stopped  some  four  leagues  from  the  town 
of  Beauvais,  to  intimate  the  spot  where 
he  wished  his  body  to  be  buried.  Here 
it  received  honourable  sepulture,  angels 
assisting  at  the  funeral,  and  filling  the 
air  with  heavenly  odours.— Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  8.  Also 
mentioned  by  Odo,  Life  of  St.  Lucian  ; 
Florus,  Martyrology  (ninth  century) ; 
Louvet,  History  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Beauvais ;  and  many  others. 

It  win  be  obserred  that  this  story  to  dated  half  acentary 
earlier  than  the  similar  one  about  St  Denis  or  Dionysus 
(see  preceding  page). 
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MEALED  BY  STRIPES— HERD  OF  SWINE. 


[Pt.  I. 


St.  Proba  carries  away  her  head  after  it 
had  been  cut  off  (fourth  century).  St. 
Proba  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  to 
avoid  a  marriage  arranged  by  her  parents, 
she  fled  to  Gaul.  Her  retreat  being 
discovered,  she  was  taken  back  to  Ireland, 
and,  as  she  persisted  in  leading  a  single 
life,  her  parents  cut  off  her  head.  The 
saint,  we  are  told,  picked  it  up,  and 
carried  it  on  a  stone  to  Old  St.  Peter's 
Church.  The  stone  is  still  shown  in  proof 
of  this  44  miracle."~Dom  Robert  Wyard, 
History  of  St.  Vincent's  Abbey  of  Lam 
(edition  1858,  by  the  abbots  Cardon  and 
Hathieu). 

The  itone  ratwt  haw  been  a  eort  of  pavement,  which 
would  serve  the  place  of  a  diah  or  charger. 

St.  Soiangia  walks  away  with  her  head 
after  it  was  cut  off  (a.d.  880).  The 
shepherdess  Solanma  was  very  beautiful, 
and  the  count  of  Poitiers,  Bourges,  and 
Auvergne  offered  her  marriage  in honour- 
able fashion.  When,  however,  she  de- 
clined the  offer,  he  seized  her,  intending 
to  carry  her  to  his  castle ;  but,  as  they 
approached  a  stream,  Soiangia  contrived 
to  throw  herself  to  the  ground.  The 
count,  greatly  irritated,  drew  his  sword 
a*d  cut  off  her  head ;  but  Soiangia  caught 
it  in  her  hands,  and  it  thrice  pronounced 
the  name  of  Jesus.  She  carried  her  head 
from  Villemont  to  St.  Martin  du  Cros, 
where  she  was  buried,  and  in  1281  a 
monument,  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  was 
erected  to  her  memory.  In  Christian  art 
St.  Soiangia  is  represented  walking  off 
with  her  head  in  her  hands.— Mgr.  Guerin 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des 
Saints  (1880). 

an  the  church  of  81  Soiangia  the  life  of  thl*  taint  Is 
represented  In  tapestry.  In  five  compartments ;  and  in  St. 
Btienne  de  Booms,  In  the  nave,  are  Sts  paintings  of  the 
same  subject  Both  represent  her  carrying  off  her  head 
In  her  hands.) 

%*  Certainly  the  most  strange  legend  under  this  group 
M  that  of  St.  Wlnlfride.  a  Welsh  woman.  One  day 
Qradoru*.  or  Caradoc,  the  son  of  Alan,  king  of  North 
Wales,  finding  her  alone  in  her  father's  boose,  offered  her 
violence  ]_she  fled,  and  the  prince,  pursuing,  cut  off  her 
bead.  Where  the  head  fell,  a  fountain  sprang  from  the 
ground,  caQcd  "WInlfride's  Wen,"  or  the  "Holy  Well." 
In  Flintshire.  St.  Bono,  her  spiritual  Intruetor,  now  came 
up,  set  the  head  adroitly  on  again,  and  8t  Winifride 
returned  home  safe  and  sound. 

Healed  by  Stripes. 

IflA.  Hit.  6.  With  His  stripes  we  are  healed. 

Hsb.  11.  10.   Perfect  through  suffering. 

Matt.  v.  30.  It  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thr  members  perish,  and  not  that  thy 
whole  body  be  cast  into  hell. 

Heb.  xii.  6.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chaateneth,  and  scourgeth  erery  son  whom  He 
receiveth. 

2  Kings  xx.  13-19.  Heseklah,  in  a  spirit  of 
worldly  vanity,  showed  the  ambassadors  of  the 


king  of  Babylon  all  his  precious  things— thw 
silver  and  the  gold,  etc.  Then  came  Isaiah  and 
said  to  him,  The  days  come  that  all  that  is  in 
thine  house  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon.  And 
Hezeklah  said,  Good  Is  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Psalm  cxlx.  71.  It  is  good  for  me  to  have 
been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  Thy  statutes. 

The  falcon.  A  certain  Roman  lady, 
in  the  days  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was 
courted  by  a  knight,  whose  joy  of  joys 
was  to  be  near  his  lady-love.  One  day 
he  craved  of  her  a  falcon  which  sat  on 
her  wrist,  and  she  cave  it  him.  He  was 
so  taken  up  with  this  bird  that  he  dis- 
continued his  visits  to  the  lady,  and  she 
sent  for  him.  The  knight  came  with  the 
falcon  on  his  wrist,  and  the  lady  said  to 
him,  "  Let  me  touch  my  old  favourite 
but  no  sooner  was  it  in  her  hand  than  she 
wrenched  its  head  off,  and  said  to  the 
knight,  "  Grieve  not  at  what  I  have  done. 
That  falcon  weaned  thy  love  from  me, 
and  caused  thee  to  offend:  now  I  have 
killed  it,  I  shall  again  enjoy  thy  pre- 
sence." And  it  was  BO.—Qesta  Romano- 
rum  ^  lxxxiv. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  allegory.  The  lady  Si [God.  ft« 
knight  a  worshipper  of  God,  the  falcon  some  idol  which 
weans  his  heart  from  God.  God  takes  it  away,  end  he  says 
with  the  psalmist,  *' It  U  good  for  me  to  bare  been  afflicted, 
that  I  might  learn  Thy  statutes." 

Herd  of  Swine. 

Matt.  viil.  28-32.  In  the  country  of  toe 
Oergesenes  two  persons  possessed  with  devils 
met  Jesus,  and  cried  out,  saying,  What  have  we 
to  do  with  Thee,  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God  ?  Art 
Thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the 
time  ?  And  they  besought  Him,  saying,  If  Thou 
east  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd 
of  swine.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Go.  And 
the  whole  herd  of  swine  rsn  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  the 
waters. 

At  the  command  of  St.  Beaulus  a  devil 
came  out  of  a  man  possessed1  and  went  into 
an  ass  (a.d.  180).  St  Regulus  was 
bishop  of  Aries  and  Senlis.  One  day  he 
saw  at  Senlis  a  man  possessed  with  a 
devil,  and  the  devil  besought  him,  saying, 
44  If  you  cast  me  out,  suffer  me  to  enter 
into  the  body  of  this  ass ; "  and  the  bishop 
said,  44  Go."  When  the  devil  was  about 
to  enter  into  the  ass,  the  beast,  being 
apprised  of  his  intention,  made  on  the 
ground  with  his  fore  foot  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  devil  was  obliged  to  pass 
on,  and  leave  the  ass  unmolested.  In 
Christian  art,  St.  Regulus,  in  allusion  to 
this  41  miracle,"  is  represented  with  an  ass 
crouching  at  his  feet.— L'abbc'  Corblet, 
Hagiographus  du  Diocese  d  Amiens. 
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HEROD  AND  THE  INNOCENTS. 


Herod  and  the  Innocents. 

Matt.  II.  16-18.  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw 
that  be  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was 
exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the 
children  that  were  In  Bethlehem,  and  In  all  the 
coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under. 
.  .  .  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken 
by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying,  In  Rama  was 
there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping, 
and  great  mourning ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not. 

Albert  of  Swirnazew,  in  Podolia,  cruci- 
fied by  Jews  (a.d.  1698).  Albert,  a  child 
of  four  years,  "dont  Its  yeux  riaient 
ton  jours,  et  toujour*  disaient  boifjour," 
was  crucified  by  Polish  Jews,  in  1589. 
His  body  was  laid  in  the  Jesuits'  college 
of  Lubin. — Les  Petit*  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  680. 

Andrew,  an  orphan,  crucified  at  Inspruck 
by  Jews.  Andrew  lost  his  father  when 
quite  a  babe,  and  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  godfather.  One  day,  while 
playing  in  the  streets  of  Inspruck  with 
his  companions,  some  Jews  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  by,  struck  with  his 
beauty,  asked  to  be  permitted  to  adopt 
him,  and  gave  the  chila's  godfather  a  good 
round  sum  of  money  in  order  to  obtain 
his  consent  Being  in  possession  of  the 
child,  they  conducted  nim  to  a  forest, 
*'et  le  circoncirent  en  prof grant  les  plus 
horribles  blasphemes  contra  Jesus  Christ." 
The  child  screamed  to  attract  attention ; 
the  kidnappers  opened  his  veins,  and, 
having  hung  him  to  a  tree  with  bis  arms 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  took  to 
flight.  Soon  as  the  murdered  body  was 
discovered  it  was  buried  at  Rinn.  M. 
Migne  adds,  "  Les  guerisons  miracnleuses 
qui  s'opererent  a  son  tombeau  y  attirbrent 
bientdt  un  grand  concours  de  pelerine." 
He  was  canonized,  and  July  12  was 
named  as  his  day. — L'abbd  Migne, 
Encyclopedic  T/Mogique,  vol.  40,  p.  174 
(1860). 

No  data  art  given,  and  the  whole  tale  seems  most 
lacrediMe. 

St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
crucified  by  Jews  (Aug.  27,  a.d.  1266). 
Hugh  was  born  at  Lincoln  in  1244,  and 
in  his  eleventh  year  was  seized  by  the 
Jews  of  that  city,  under  the  leadership  of 
Joppin.  These  Jews,  we  are  told,  paro- 
died on  this  child  the  whole  tragedy  of  the 
sacred  crucifixion  of  Christ.  They  spat 
in  his  face,  they  scourged  him  with  rods, 
they  slit  his  nose  and  cut  open  his  upper 
lip,  they  knocked  out  his  teeth,  they 
crucified  him  ;  and,  while  he  hung  on  the 
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crossj  they  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear. 
Joppin  and  seventeen  others,  all  Jews  of 
wealth  and  station,  were  arrested  for  this 
offence  by  order  of  Henry  III.,  and 
brought  before  the  parliament  assembled 
at  Reading.  Being  tied  by  the  heels  to 
young  horses,  they  were  dragged  about 
till  they  were  half-dead,  and  were  then 
gibbeted. — L'abbe*  Migne,  Encyclopedic 
Theologique,  p.  1380,  vol.  40. 

There  are  several  documents  m  Rymer"i  fadtra  relative 
to  this  event  and  there  verms  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
etch  teen  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  of  Lincoln  were  con- 
demned to  death  for  the  offences  alleged  against  them, 
before  the  parliament  at  Reading.  The  story  Is  told  by 
Matthew  Paris  In  his  ChnmMm.  It  is  the  subject  of  the 
Prior**'*  TaU  In  Chancer.  Wordsworth  has  a  modern* 
Ised  version  of  the  Canterbury  Tale. 

8t.  Janot,  a  schoolboy,  crucified  by  the 
Jews  at  Cologne  (March  24,  a.d.  1475). 
The  French  martyrology  mentions  the 
crucifixion  of  Janot  of  &  iceberg  by  the 
Jews,  who,  we  are  told,  kidnapped  him 
on  his  way  to  school,  and,  after  scourging 
him,  crucified  him,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Christian  religion. 

St.  Michael  of  Sappendelf,  an  infant 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  crucified  by 
Jews  (April  13, 1840).  Michael  was  the 
son  of  a  peasant,  named  George,  of  the 
village  of  Sappendelf,  near  Naumburg. 
He  was  stolen,  at  the  age  of  three  years 
and  six  months,  by  some  Jews,  on  the 
Sunday  before  Holy  Thursday,  and 
reserved  for  their  paschal  ceremony  on 
the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  April  13,  a.d. 
1340.  They  cut  crosses  with  knives  on 
his  wrists,  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  all 
over  the  body,  till  the  poor  babe  bled  to 
death.-— Raderus,  Holy  Bavaria. 

It  Is  marvellous  to  see  tbe  horror  with  which  Roman 
Catholic  writers  speak  of  then  eight  or  ten  eases  of  Infanti- 
cide ;  but  their  seem  wholly  to  forget  the  horrors  of  their 
own  Inquisition,  the  sickening  wholesale  slaughter  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  Draaonades,  tho  Albigensm,  the 
Camlsadea,  the  reigns  'of  Ferdinand  II.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  Charles  V.  of  Germany  and  Spain,  Philip  II.  of 

a sin.  and  so  on,  when  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
ke.  fell  in  Indiscriminate  slaughter,  not  because  they 
were  Jews,  but  because  they  were  Christians  who  duTernd 
from  themmlves  on  certain  dogmas  and  practices.  "  O 
wad  some  power  the  glftle  gio  us,  to  see  oursels  as  ithers 

Tbe  tale  of  Michel  ffftltinffen,  or  Heltlngun.  Is  so 
like  the  above  that  tbe  authenticity  of  either  Is  most 
doubtful.  L'abbe  Migne  says  this  child  also  was  three 
rears  and  six  months  when  it  was  roasted  alive  by  Jews ; 
he  gives  tbe  date  1M0  instead  of  1S40.  and  the  date  of  the 
month  March  ».— £ ncyclopSdU  TMolofique,  voL  40, 
p.  802. 

St.  Richard  of  Pontoise,  aged  twelve 
years,  crucified  by  the  Jews  (March  25,  a.d. 
1182).  Richard  of  Pontoise  was  of  good 
family,  and  was  decoyed  by  the  Jews,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  be  offered  up 
in  sacrifice  at  their  paschal  feast.  He 
was  kept  for  several  days  beforehand  in 
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a  cave.  The  chief  of  the  synagogue 
asked  the  boy  what  was  his  creed,  and 
Richard  replied,  "I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty;  and  in  Jesus  Christ, 
His  only  Son,  our  Lord ;  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate ;  was  crucified  and  buried  ;  but  the 
third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead  ; 
and  now  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  The  rabbi  commanded  the  boy  to 
be  stripped  and  scourged;  and,  while 
this  was  going  on,  the  spectators  spat  in 
his  face,  mocked  him,  and  uttered  hor- 
rible blasphemies  against  Jesus  Christ. 
When  this  part  of  the  martyrdom  was 
oyer,  they  crucified  the  poor  boy,  and 
pierced  his  side.  He  died,  praying  for 
nis  tormentors.  This  horrible  crime  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  that  determined 
Philippe  Augustus,  kinjg  of  France,  to 
banish  all  Jews  from  his  dominions,  in 
April,  the  same  year.  The  dead  body  of 
Richard,  the  infant  martyr,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  and  enclosed  in  a  shrine 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
His  head  is  still  there,  but  the  rest  of  his 
body  was  carried  to  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.,  by  the  English,  who 
were  then  masters  of  the  chief  parts  of 
France. — Gaguin,  History  of  St.  Richard^ 
the  Infant  Martyr.  (He  is  mentioned  by 
Benedict  XIV.  in  his  De  Canonizatione, 
bk.  i.  chap.  14,  p.  103.) 

X/abbt  Migne  mjt,  "  Le  chef  n  trourait  encore  dans 
cette  eglbe  an  commencement  de  k  rerolution  FtaneaJas." 
Meaning  It  is  there  no  longer.-  Bncw6LopUU  ThMofifWt, 
roL  41,  n.  87ft. 

St.  Simon  crucified  in  infancy  by  some 
Jews  of  Trent  (a.d.  1476).  Simon  was 
the  infant  son  or  Andrew  and  Mary,  poor 
[Roman]  Catholics  living  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  of  Trent,  called  the  Fosse'. 
Some  Jews,  who  had  recently  arrived, 
employed  Tobias  to  kidnap  a  Christian 
child  for  their  paschal  ceremony,  and  he 
laid  hold  of  Simon,  a  babe  "lovely  as  an 
angel,  and  only  twenty-nine  months  and 
three  days  old."  Tobias  carried  the  child 
to  the  house  of  Samuel,  where  all  the 
Jews  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assem- 
bled, it  being  the  eve  of  Good  Friday, 
March  24,  a.d.  1475.  Samuel  de- 
livered the  babe  to  an  old  man,  named 
Moses,  who  stripped  it  naked,  and  stuffed 
a  handkerchief  in  its  mouth  to  stifle  its 
cries  ;  then,  holding  it  between  his  knees, 
he  cut  small  pieces  out  of  the  right  cheek, 
put  them  in  a  basin,  and  handed  them 
jfee^tt^aand  to  the  company,  each  being  ex- 
r      ^Hfied  to  eat  a  small  piece  with  the  blood. 

"^fc  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over, 
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Moses  lifted  up  the  child  by  the  right 
foot,  Samuel  held  out  its  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  those  assembled 
pricked  the  body  from  head  to  foot  with 
awls  and  bodkins,  till  not  a  spot  the  size 
of  one's  finger  could  be  found  which  was 
not  punctured.  The  child  had  now  been 
under  torture  a  full  hour,  and  the  whole 
assembly  sang  in  unison  with  a  loud 
voice  this  chant — 

Mayan  thj  fbee,  0  Lord,  be  crucified. 

▲s  Christ,  the  Christian?  god.  vat  atala  and  died. 

The  child  feebly  raised  its  eyes  to  heaven 
during  the  chant:  then  Moses,  still 
holding  the  right  foot,  dashed  its  head 
against  the  floor,  and  it  died.  The  body 
was  stowed  under  a  wine-tub  in  the 
cellar;  but,  the  child  being  missed,  an 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and,  for  fear  of 
discovery,  the  body  was  thrown  into  a 
stream  of  water  which  ran  hard  by  the 
synagogue.  The  murderers,  in  order  to 
cover  their  guilt,  went  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  told  him,  with  feigned  inno- 
cence, that  they  had  discovered  a  young 
child  in  the  river.  It  was  picked  out  of 
the  water,  the  truth  came  to  light,  and 
the  bishop  of  Trent,  assisted  by  all  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  buried  the  body  in 
St  Peter's  church.  Many  miracles,  we 
are  told,  wrought  at  the  child's  tomb 
testified  to  the  power  of  God.  As  for  the 
Jews  concerned  in  this  cruel  butchery, 
they  were  tried,  condemned,  and  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. — Surius, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii.  (Surius  bor- 
rowed his  narrative  from  John  Matthias 
Tiberin,  M.D.,  who  examined  the  body  by 
order  of  the  bishop  of  Trent,  and  dedi- 
cated his  book,  by  express  authority,  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Brescia.  The 
Bollandists  have  given  the  tale  in  March 
24  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  reference 
is  made  to  it  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  De 
Canonizations,  bk.  i.  chap.  14,  p.  103. 
L'abbe'  Migne  gives  1472  as  the  date.) 

It  it  no  part  of  this  book  to  gfoe  the  nroe  and  com  of 
these  tale*  but  only  to  ahow  that  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church  ballerm  them. 

St.  William  of  Norwich  crucified,  at  the 
aqe  of  twelve,  by  Jews  (a.d.  1137). 
William  of  Norwich  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner  at 
Norwich,  when  ne  was  crucified,  Good 
Friday,  April  9,  a.d.  1137.  The  Jews 
had  inveigled  him  into  their  hands  some 
time  before  the  paschal  week,  and  gagged 
him.  When  the  day  of  sacrifice  was 
fully  come,  they  tortured  him  in  divers 
manners,  crucified  him,  and  pierced  hit 
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left  side,  in  mockery  of  the  spear-wound 
of  Jeans  Christ.  After  he  was  dead,  they 
tied  his  body  in  a  sack,  and  carried  it 
through  the  city  gates  to  Thorpe  Wood, 
intending  to  burn  it ;  but,  being  surprised, 
they  left  it  hanging  on  a  tree.  A  chapel 
was  afterwards  erected  on  tho  spot, 
dedicated  to  "  St.  William  i'  the  Wood." 
In  1144  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
churchyard  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  six  yean  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  choir. — Thomas  de  Mon- 
mouth, History  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
William  of  Norwich  (a  contemporary). 
See  also  Blomefield,  History  of  Norwich. 
(Benedict  XIV.  refers  to  this  "martyr- 
dom" in  his  De  Canonizations,  bk.  i. 
chap.  14,  p.  103.) 

Two  boys  of  tender  age,  those  saints  ensue 
Of  Norwich  William  was,  of  Lincoln  Hue, 
Whom  tb*  unbelieving  Jews  (rebellious  that  abide), 
in  mockery  of  our  Christ,  at  Raster  crucified. 

Drayton,  Poljfolbion,  song  xxlr.  (a  d.  1033). 

The  Jews  who  murder  St.  Vernier  dis- 
covered by  a  burning  bush  (a.d.  1287). 
Vernier  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Mammerath,  not  far  from  Baccarac,  in 
Lower  Germany.  He  lost  his  father,  who 
was  a  vinedresser,  while  still  an  infant, 
and  his  mother  married  again.  The 
father-in-law  treated  the  lad  so  harshly, 
that  he  ran  away,  and  reached  the  town 
of  Wesel,  where  some  Jews  hired  him, 
and  gave  him  a  little  easy  work  to  lull 
suspicion.  At  Easter-time  they  crucified 
him,  with  his  head  downwards,  for  their 
paschal  sacrifice ;  but  as  he  did  not  die, 
they  beat  him  with  rods,  and  opened 
several  of  his  veins.  At  night  they  cast 
the  dead  body  into  a  boat,  and,  "  as  Jews 
never  bury  Christians,"  they  rowed  as  far 
as  Winsbach,  and  thrust  the  corpse  under 
a  thick  bush.  At  night  the  busn  seemed 
to  be  on  fire,  but  was  not  consumed. 
This  strange  phenomenon  could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention,  and  all  the  people 
round  about  went  to  see  the  strange  signt. 
The  body  of  the  boy  was  soon  discovered, 
the  crime  searched  into,  and  the  Jews 
who  had  committed  it  were  put  to  death. 
—  Vies  des  Saints  de  Franche  ComU,  vol. 
iv.  p.  666.  (These  volumes  were  written 
bv  the  professors  of  the  college  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier.) 

St.  Werner  (or  Oarnier),  aged  thirteen, 
crucified  bv  Jews  (a.d.  1214-1227).  Wer- 
ner of  Oberwezel,  in  the  diocese  of 
Treves,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  was 
noted  for  his  early  piety.  He  lost  his 
father,  and  his  mother,  who  married  a 
second  husband,  treated  him  so  brutally, 


that  he  ran  away,  and  hired  himself  to 
a  Jew.  On  Holy  Thursday  he  was  seized 
by  a  band  of  Jews,  who  crucified  him  in 
mockery  of  Christ,  out  of  hatred  to 
the  Christian  religion.  We  are  told  that 
God  honoured  the  tomb  of  this  lad  with 
numerous  miracles. — L'abbe'Migne,  Ency- 
clopedic Theologique,  vol.  41,  p.  1288. 

.w^J^^TT  W  "The  Jews, tn  the  principal  dtles  of 
the  British  Isles  did  use  to  steal  away,  circumcise,  crown 
with  thorns,  whip,  torture,  and  crucify  their  neighbours' 
male  children  in  mockery  and  scorn  of  our  Lord  and 
Barlour  Jeaus  Christ"  This  certainly  require*  proof ;  but 
one  can  understand  how  bitterly  the  Jews  mutt  have  hated 
the  [Roman  JCathollca.  who  treated  them  with  Insufferable 
cruelty.  Witness  the  scandalous  persecution  of  these 
poor  people  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II..  when  thousands 
were  burnt  or  butchered  In  London.  York.  Norwich,  and 
Stamford,  merely  because  they  were  Jews.  Witness, 
again,  the  still  more  horrible  penecuUon  begun  In 
Germany  In  the  autumn  of  1348.  At  Main*  alone  twelve 
thousand  Jews  were  torn  to  pieces,  or  burnt  alive,  or 
butchered  in  the  streets ;  at  Btrasborg  two  thousand  were 
burnt  by  the  populace  In  their  own  burying-ground,  and 
those  who  attempted  to  escape  were  driven  back  into  the 
flames  with  pitchforks.  At  Speyer  the  Jews  set  fire  to 
their  own  houses,  and  consumed  themselves,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  at  Kail n gen  the 
entire  Jewish  population  burnt  themselves  to  death  In 
their  synagogue  to  escape  the  "  tender  mercies  "  of  the 
Christian  race.  The  wholesale  butchery  of  the  Jews  Is 
beyond  a  doubt ;  the  retort  of  the  Jews  on  Christian 
children  is  very  doubtful  indeed.  The  infamous  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  In  Russia  In  1880-1881  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  all  Burope. 

A  boy  (name  unknown)  crucified  in 
Bohemia  bj/  Jews  (a.d.  1287).  Albert 
Krantze,  in  his  History  of  Vandalia, 
gives  an  account  of  a  boy  crucified  at 
Prague,  on  Good  Friday,  a.d.  1287.  He 
says  the  Jews  there  seized  by  craft  a 
young  child,  and  "  practised  on  him  all 
the  cruelties  which  their  forefathers  had 
shown  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 
This  lad,  he  says,  bore  the  agonies  of 
crucifixion  with  admirable  patience,  and 
more  than  human  courage.  The  butchery 
was  discovered,  and  the  crime  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  So  certain  is 
this,  that  two  churches  were  erected  in 
honour  of  this  boy-martyr. 

Hew  of  Mirry land  stabbed,  and  cast  into 
a  well,  by  a  Jewish  damsel.  This  is  a  tale 
told  in  a  ballad,  inserted  in  Percy's 
Reliqyes,  bk.  i.  8,  about  a  boy  named 
Hew,  whose  mother  was  "  lady  Hew  of 
Mirryland  "  (?  Milan).  He  was  decoyed 
by  an  apple,  given  him  by  a  Jewish 
maiden,  who  44  stabbed  him  with  a  pen- 
knife, rolled  him  in  lead,  and  cast  him 
into  a  well."  Percy  says,  "It  is  founded 
upon  the  supposed  practice  of  the  Jews 
in  crucifying  and  otherwise  murdering 
Christian  children,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents — a  practice  which 
hath  always  been  alleged  in  excuse  for 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  that  wretched 
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people,  but  which  probably  never  hap- 
pened in  a  single  instance." 

Therein  tins  doan  through  Mlrryland  toon*. 

Bee  dole  It  doune  the  F*\Po); 
8m  doto  the  lads  of  ^^d  toan* 

Qnhen  they  play  at  the  be*  [ball]. 

Than  out  and  own  the  Jewlt  dochter. 

Bald,  "  Will  ye  cam  In  and  dine  f  — 
"I  wlnnae  cum  in,  I  eaunae earn  In. 

••  Without  my  playferas  nine. 


Bcho  r*w]  powd  an  apple  raid  ■ 
To  intice  the  2ong  thing  In ; 

.  *    «  «-■»  I 


an  apple  white  and  raid, 
that  the  iwett  bairn*  did  win. 


Scho 
Ai 

And  acho  has  talne  out  a  little  penknife. 

And  low  down  by  her  ssJr.   

6cho  has  twined  the  Zoug  thing  and  his  life  t 

A  word  be  nerir  spak  mair. 

And  out  end  cam  the  thick  thick  blind. 

And  out  and  cam  the  thin  : 
And  out  and  cam  the  bonny  hert'a  blind,— 

Their  was  nae  life  left  in. 

Scho  laid  him  on  a  dressing  horde. 

And  drest  him  Uke  a  swine, 
And  laughing  said,  "One  nou  and  pley 

"  With  ^our  swell  playferas  nine." 

Scho  rowed  him  In  a  cake  of  lead. 

Bade  blm  lie  itll  and  sleip  l 
Scho  cast  him  in  a  del  p  drawwell. 

Was  fifty  fadom  deip. 

Quhan  bells  wer  rang,  and  mass  was  sung. 

And  every  lady  went  haine,— 
Than  Ilka  lady  bad  her  Zpui  tonne. 

But  lady  Helen  had  nane. 

Scho  [<.«.  ladp  Fefen]  rowd  hlr  mantU  blr  about, 

And  salr  mfr  gan  she  wdp ; 
And  she  ran  Into  the  Jewis  cartel", 

Quhan  they  wer  ail  aaleJp. 

My  bonny  Sir  Hew,  my  pretty  Sir  Hew 
"  I  pray  thee  to  me  ipelk."— 
0  lady,  rinn  to  the  deip  drawwell. 
Gin  ^e  ^our  tonne  wad  seik. 

Lady  Helen  ran  to  the  deep  drawwell, 

And  knelt  upon  her  kne ; 
"  My  bonny  Sir  Hew,  an  }o  be  here. 

"  I  pray  thee  ipelk  to  me." 

"  The  lead  b  wondrous  heavy,  mither. 

"  The  well  la  wondrous  deip, 
"  A  keen  penknife  sticks  In  my  hert, 

"A  word  I  dounae  speik. 

"  Gee  name,  gae  heme,  my  mither  deir, 

"  Fetch  me  my  winding  sheet, 
"  And  at  the  bock  o'  Mlrryland  toun 

"  Its  their  we  twa  sail  meet" 

{Hera  the  ballad  break*  o/.) 

A  list  of  children  given  by  the  BoUandists 
as  Jewish  victims ; — 

(1)  At  Bran,  in  Hungary,  1522,  the 
murder  of  Christian  children  caused  the 
oxpulgion  of  the  Jews  from  that  country. 

(2)  At  Cracovia,  in  1407,  an  infant 
of  four  years  old,  bought  by  the  Jews 
for  four  florins,  was  crucified  for  their 
paschal  victim. 

(3)  At  Castillb,  in  1454,  the  ashes  of 
an  infant's  heart,  plucked  out  and  calcined, 
were  sprinkled  oy  Jews  on  their  paschal 
bread.   This  charge,  followed  by  several 


others  of  the  same  kind,  brought  about 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
in  1459. 

(4)  At  Dussewhof,  in  the  canton  of 
Turgovia,  in  1401,  an  infant  four  years 
old,  bought  by  the  Jews  of  a  peasant  for 
three  florins,  was  crucified. 

(5)  AtMoTTA,  in  the  Trevisan,  in  1480, 
was  a  most  savage  butchery  of  an  infant. 

(6)  At  Pfobtzhelm,  duchy  of  Baden, 
in  1261,  a  young  girl  of  seven  was  sold 
to  the  Jews.  Her  blood  was  drawn  from 
her  body  with  awls,  and  the  body  then 
thrown  into  a  tank  of  water,  where  it  was 
discovered.  The  dead  body  being  taken 
to  the  town-hall,  before  the  duke  of 
Baden,  Beemed  to  recover  life,  and  held 
out  its  arms  for  justice  and  vengeance. 
The  Jews  being  taken  up  and  brought 
into  the  court,  blood  snouted  from  all  her 
veins,  which  was  considered  to  be  proof 
positive  of  their  guilt. 

(7)  At  Poland,  in  1547,  1569,  1590. 
1595,  1597,  etc.,  children  were  crucified 
bv  Jews. 

"(8)  At  Turin,  in  1459,  a  Jew  tried  to 
assassinate  a  Christian  child  in  the  open 
street.  Not  being  able  to  complete  the 
crime,  he  cut  off  a  part  of  the  child's  calf, 
and  fled. 

(9)  At  Tyrnau,  in  1494,  three  mur- 
ders of  Christian  children,  about  the 
same  time,  brought  about  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Hungary. 

(10)  At  Waltxirch,  in  Alsatia,  a 
father  sold  his  child,  of  the  age  of  four, 
for  ten  florins  to  some  Jews.  The  con- 
dition was,  that  the  Jews  were  to  draw 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  then 
return  the  child  to  its  parent  The  child 
was  bled  to  death,  and  the  father  was 
executed. 

%*  The  Jews,  we  are  told,  after  these 
horrible  sacrifices,  never  buried  their 
victims,  because  their  law  forbids  a  Jew 
to  bury  a  Christian.  Consequently,  the 
crime  came  to  light  more  frequently  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

Acta  Sanctorum  (Bdlandlrts),  April  ^ ^  tbe  name 
"Albert  of  Swtrnasew."  Hero  will  be  found  all  the  details 
connected  with  these  several  Instances  of  aOcged  cruel, 
fixlon.  The  only  reason  for  giving  this  list  is  to  show  that 
the  charge  was  very  widely  credited  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Indeed,  hatred  to  a  Jew  was  almost 
as  much  enjoined  as  charity  to  the  poor. 


The 
accused 


Jews  of  Tisza-Eszlart  in  Hungary, 
i  of  murdering  a  Christian  girl  for 
a  passover  sacrifice  m  1883.  In  1882. 
certain  Hungarian  Jews  were  charged 
with  murdering  Esther  Solymosi,  a 
Christian  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age.  at 
Tiaza-Kszlar,   in  Hungary,  and  wen 
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throwing  the  dead  body  in  the  river 
Theias.  The  girl  had  been  sent  by  her 
mistress  to  fetch  some  whitewash,  bat 
never  returned,  and  the  rumour  got 
abroad  that  the  Jews  could,  if  they  chose, 
throw  light  on  this  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. The  boy  Moritz  Scharf,  aged  four- 
teen, and  the  son  of  a  Jewish  butcher, 
now  came  forward,  and  asserted  that  he 
saw  through  a  keyhole  his  father  and 
several  other  Jews  cut  the  girl's  throat 
in  the  forecourt  of  the  synagogue  after 
the  morning  service,  and  he  observed 
that  the  blood  trickled  slowly  from  the 
cut.  The  accused  Jews  were  thrown  into 
prison,  where  they  were  confined  for  a 
year,  and  some  of  them  subjected  to 
torture.  The  trial  took  place  in  1883, 
and  in  August  all  the  accused  were  set 
at  liberty,  even  the  public  prosecutor 
saying  "he  wished  the  whole  story 
could  be  erased  from  Hungarian  history. 
The  body  of  the  girl  was  found  in  the 
river,  but  no  wound  could  be  detected  on 
it.  Many  of  the  witnesses  confessed  to 
have  taken  bribes,  and  the  girl  had  been 
seen  alive  some  considerable  time  after 
that  stated  by  the  boy  Scharf.  What 
is  so  disgraceful  is  this,  the  vice-notary 
M.  Bary  (the  examining  judge),  the 
deputies,  public  officials,  and  magistrates 
were  all  violent  against  the  Jews,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  given  judgment  the 
other  way,  if  they  could  ;  indeed,  they 
both  sought  evidence  against  the  Jews, 
and  browbeat  the  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.  Dr.  Edtvtts,  chief  counsel  for  the 
defence,  was  nearly  murdered  by  the 
mob  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this  prejudice, 
the  Jews  were  fully  acquitted,  and  the 
accusation  was  shown  to  be  baseless  and 
contradictory  in  every  particular. 

The  girl  disappeared  April  L  1882.  The  trial  began  at 
If  ybvcjhjua,  June  19, 1683,  and  the  accused  were  acquitted 
Aag.  47 1888.  The  object  or  the  accusation  was  to  drire 
Use  Jews  out  of  the  village. 

Herod  reproved. 

If  att.  xiv.  8-11.  John  the  Baptist  reproved 
Herod  for  living  In  adultery  with  Herodias, 
bis  brother  Philip's  wife.  One  day  Salome, 
daughter  of  Herodias,  so  pleased  the  king  by 
her  dancing,  that  be  vowed  he  would  give  her 
whatever  she  chose  to  ask  for.  even  to  the  half 
of  his  kingdom.  Her  mother  told  her  to  ask 
for  the  bead  of  John  the  Baptist,  their  relent- 
less enemy.  The  klug  was  vexed  at  the 
request,  but  for  his  oath's  sake  he  sent  an 
executioner  to  cut  oflf  the  prophet's  head,  which 
was  brought  on  a  charger  to  the  maiden ;  and 
Salome  handed  it  to  her  mother. 

St.  Angelus  loses  his  life  for  reproving 
count  Berenger  for  living  in  incestuous 


intercourse  with  his  sister  (a.d.  1226). 
When  St.  Angelus  came  to  Sicily,  he 
was  greatly  shocked  to  find  the  count 
de  Berenger  living  with  his  sister,  as 
man  and  wife.  He  at  first  expostulated 
in  private  with  the  count,  but  producing 
no  effect,  he  denounced  him  in  public, 
and  threatened  him  with  divine  ven- 
geance unless  he  repented.  The  sister 
repented,  confessed,  and  received  abso- 
lution ;  but  the  count  vowed  that  the 
insolent  priest  should  pay  for  his  inter- 
ference with  his  life,  and  sent  assassins 
to  murder  him.  They  attacked  him  while 
offering  up  mass,  gave  him  five  wounds, 
and  he  died  repeating  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  thirty-first  psalm,  "Into  Thy  hand 
I  commit  my  spirit."  As  he  breathed 
his  last,  all  the  assistants  saw  a  ray  of 
light,  proceeding  from  his  mouth,  shoot 
upwards  towards  heaven,  and  a  dove 
flew  in  the  midst  of  the  ray  till  it  was 
lost  to  sight. — Mgr.  Gue'nn,  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  344  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Desiderius,  bishop  of  Viennc,  mur- 
dered by  Brunehaut  (a.d.  608).  Thierrj 
II.,  king  of  Burgundy,  received  into  his 
palace  his  grandmother  Brunehaut  when 
she  was  driven  out  of  Austrasia,  and  she 
exercised  over  her  grandson  unbounded 
influence ;  but  his  court  was  a  nest  of  all 
unclean  birds.  St.  Desiderius  boldly 
said  to  the  young  king,  "Chase  these 
wicked  women  from  thy  court,  and  take 
to  thyself  a  lawful  wife,  worthy  of  the 
throne  of  Burgundy."  When  Brunehaut 
heard  thereof,  she  employed  three  assas- 
sins to  waylay  and  murder  the  bishop. 
These  ruffians  fell  upon  him  at  Cormo- 
ranche,  but  he  contrived  to  reach  Prissig- 
nac,  where  he  died  from  his  wounds, 
May  23,  a.d.  608,  "comme  un  veri- 
table imitateur  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste  et 
du  prophete  Elie.  dans  la  conduite  qu'ils 
avaient  tenue  a  regard  d'Herodiate  et  de 
Jczabel." — Mgr.  Depe*ry.  Histoire  Bagio- 
logique  du  Diocese  de  Beliey. 

In  Christian  art  8L  Desiderius  b  represented  reproving 
Brunehaut  In  the  court  of  her  grandson. 

The  duke  Qosbert  reproved  by  St,  Kilian 
for  living  in  adultery  (a.d.  689).  When 
St.  Kilian  carried  the  gospel  tidings  to 
Wtirtzburg,  he  reproved  the  duke  Gosbert 
for  living  in  adultery  with  Geilana,  his 
brother's  wife ;  and  Geilana  persaaded  the 
duke  to  put  the  missionary  to  death. — 
Canisius,  Life  of  St.  Kilian,  vol.  iv.  p.  628. 

A  don  of  Salamanca  reproved  for  adul- 
tery by  St.  John  of  St.  Facdnd  (a.d. 
1430-1479).   When  St.  John  of  Sahagon 
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was  at  Salamanca,  he  fearlessly  reproved 
one  of  the  nobles  for  his  licentious  mode 
of  living.  The  don  was  so  pricked  by 
the  woroB  of  the  saint,  that  he  dismissed 
his  concubine;  but  the  woman  was 
furious,  and  swore  to  be  the  death  of 
the  meddlesome  priest  before  the  year 
was  out.  She  contrived,  accordingly,  to 
give  him  a  slow  poison,  which  caused  him 
several  months  of  pain,  and  ultimately 
killed  him,  June  11,  A.D.  1479.  In 
allusion  to  this,  St.  John  of  Sahagon  is 
represented  in  Christian  art  with  a  cup 
surmounted  with  a  serpent. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  12, 
p.  616. 

The  wise  and  the  unwise  cock.  The  wife 
of  Gordian's  guard  was  an  adulteress, 
and  one  of  her  lady's-maids  professed 
to  bo  skilled  in  the  language  of  birds. 
While  her  gallant  was  with  her,  a  cock 
in  the  courtyard  began  to  crow,  and  the 
adulteress  asked  her  maid  what  it  had 
said.  "It  exclaimed,"  quoth  the  maid, 
" 4  You  insult  your  husband  shamefully.' " 
"  Wring  its  neck  off  this  minute,"  cried 
her  mistress.  Presently  another  cock 
crowed,  which  the  maid  declared  said 
this,  "Hear  and  see,  but  always  hold 
your  tongue."  "  Run,"  said  her  mistress, 
"and  give  it  a  handful  of  corn."—  Gesta 
Romanorum,  lxviii. 

Orid.  In  hit  M»Utmorphotea  (bk.  ii.),  tells  a  tale  with 
the  um  moral.  Be  myi  that  raven*  were  once  aa  large 
end  white  as  nrans;  but  one  day  a  reran  told  Apollo  that 
Coronte.  e  Tbeasalonian  nymph  whom  he  paadonateljr 
lovad.  WMtaitblem  The  cod  shot  the  nymph;  but,  hating 
the  tell-tale  bird,  be  blackened  tta  plumage,  end  "  bade 
bun  prate  in  swan-white  plumes  no  more.11 

Herodias  and  the  Head  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

According  to  tradition,  when  Salome* 
received  from  Herod  the  Baptist's  head, 
she  took  it  to  her  mother  ;  and  Herodias, 
in  her  spite,  pulled  out  the  tongue,  and 
stabbed  it  through  and  through  with  her 
bodkin. 

Fulvia  and  the  head  of  Cicero.  When 
the  head  of  Cicero,  the  great  Roman 
orator,  was  delivered  by  Mark  Antony, 
his  wife  Fulvia  seized  hold  of  it,  pulled 
out  the  tongue,  and  stabbed  it  over  and 
over  again  with  her  bodkin. 

Honour  God's   Saints.  (See 

VlOLBNCR  OFFERED  TO  God's  SER- 
VANTS.) 

1  Tim.  t.  17.  Let  the  elders  that  role  well 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially 
they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine. 

Numb.  xvl.  1-35.  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
rose  In  rebellion  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 


servants  of  God,  and  said  unto  them,  Te  take 
too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congregation 
are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Ix>rd  la 
among  them.  Wherefore  lift  ye  up  yourselves 
above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  i  And  the 
ground  clave  asunder  under  them,  and  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them 
up,  and  they  perished  from  among  the  aggre- 
gation. 

King  Clotaire  punished  with  colic  for 
making  St.  Oermanus  wait  (a.d.  511). 
When  Clotaire  I.  succeeded  his  brother 
Childebert  on  the  throne  of  France,  St. 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Paris,  called  to  pay 
his  respects.  Clotaire  had  been  absent 
from  Paris  a  long  time,  and  not  knowing 
anything  about  Germanus,  made  him 
wait  so  long  at  the  door,  that  he  left  the 
palace  without  seeing  the  young  king. 
The  king  was  immediately  seized  with 
a  violent  colic,  which  racked  him  all 
night.  He  attributed  his  pain  to  his  di  s- 
courtesyto  St.  Germanus,  and  sent  for 
him.  When  the  bishop  arrived,  Clotaire 
fell  at  his  feet,  acknowledged  his  offence, 
and  humbly  kissed  the  bottom  of  the 
prelate's  robe.  St.  Germanus  touched 
the  part  affected,  and  the  king  was  re- 
lieved of  his  pain. — Dom  Ruinart,  vol.  i. 
(1708). 

Nizon,  bishop  of  Freisingen,  struck  dead 
for  threatening  Leo  IX.  (a.d.  1160).  Leo 
IX.,  in  his  visitation,  came  to  Ravenna, 
when  Nizon,  bishop  of  Freisingen,  said, 
"  May  this  my  throat  be  cut  with  a  sword 
from  ear  to  ear,  if  I  do  not  depose  this 
meddlesome  pope  from  his  apostolate." 
No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than 
he  felt  an  intolerable  pain  in  his  throat, 
and  died  within  three  days.— Wibert,  Life 
of  Leo  IX.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  7. 

A  horse,  having  carried  St.  John  of  Tus- 
cany onoe,  refused  to  carry  any  one  else 
(a.d.  526).  St.  John  of  Tuscany  having 
to  pass  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  when 
he  was  pope,  borrowed  a  horse ;  and  the 
horse,  which  had  been  honoured  by  having 
a  saint  on  its  back,  would  never  allow 
any  other  person  to  ride  thereon. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  v.  p.  239. 

A  far  better  tele  te  told  of  Rudolph  L,  keteer  end  king 
of  Germany.  One  day  a  poor  priest,  taking  the  holy 
element*  to  a  dying  man.  wai  stopped  by  a  brook,  greatly 
wolfen  by  recent  rains.  Rudolf,  then  a  simple  knight, 
happened  to  be  riding  by  at  the  time,  and  seeing  the 
difficulty,  instantly  dismounted,  and  placed  his  hone  at 
the  disposal  of  the  priest.  When  the  man  of  God  had 
crossed  the  stream,  and  was  about  to  return  the  steed  to 
Ms  owner,  Rudolf  begged  him  to  accept  it  as  a  gift.  "Take 
It,  father."  said  he:  "1  am  not  worthy  to  use  it  now. 
seeing  it  has  been  consecrated  to  the  serrtce  of  God." 

A  novice,  neglecting  to  ask  the  blessing  of 
St.  Benedict,  died  and  was  rejected  from 
her  grave.   A  novice,  longing  to  see  her 
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mother,  left  the  convent  on  leave,  bnt 
neglected  to  ask  the  blessing  of  St  Bene- 
dict. This  was  10  great  a  breach  of 
reverence,  that  she  died  on  the  road,  and 
was  buried;  but  the  very  earth  was  so 
horrified  at  the  offence,  that  it  thrice 
tossed  the  body  out  of  the  grave.  Her 
parents,  in  great  distress,  applied  to  the 
abbot,  and  he  gave  them  a  consecrated 
wafer  to  lay  on  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased.  This  talisman  was  all-suffi- 
cient, for  the  earth  could  no  longer  refuse 
to  receive  a  body  so  protected  and  sanc- 
tified.—St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues, 
bk.  ii. 

A  team  of  horses  kneel  when  St,  Francis 
Eierommus  holds  a  crucifix  Wore  them 
(a.d.  1642-1716).  St.  Francis  Hieronimus 
on  one  occasion  took  his  position  before 
a  notorious  brothel  in  Naples,  and  a  great 
crowd  gathered  round  him  to  hear  him 
preach.  While  he  was  preaching,  a  car- 
riage and  pair  tned  to  pass  through  the 
crowd,  but  was  stopped.  The  gentlemen 
within  called  to  the  coachman  to  drive 
on,  but  the  preacher,  holding  out  a 
crucifix,  cried  aloud,  "  0  holy  Jesus,  if 
these  infidels  have  no  respect  for  Thee, 
let  their  horses  teach  them  better."  As 
he  spoke,  the  horses  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  continued  so  till  the  sermon  was 
over.— Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St.  Francis 
was  canonized  in  1839.) 

The  emperor  Valenttnian  punished  for 
neglecting  to  show  respect  to  St.  Martin. 
St.  Martin  had  been  greatly  honoured  by 
the  emperor  Maximus,  whose  empress 
used  to  wait  on  him,  and  hand  him 
water  for  his  hands.  Valentinian  II.,  the 
successor  of  Maximus,  was  an  Arian,  and 
therefore  disliked  the  orthodox  prelate. 
One  day  St.  Martin  came  into  the  royal 
presence,  but  the  emperor  rose  not  from  his 
seat  to  show  him  reverence.   The  bishop 

me  nearer  and  nearer,  but  Valentinian 
remained  seated.  Presently  the  throne 
was  found  on  fire,  and  burnt  his  majesty 
severely.  Then  rose  he,  went  to  the 
bishop,  knelt  humbly  before  him,  and 
promised  to  grant  him  whatever  he 
desired. — Severus  Sulpicius,  Dialogues. 

(Bt  Martin  would  never  lit  In  a  church,  bat  always  knelt 
or  stood.  Being  asked  why,  he  replied,  "  Know  ye  not 
that  the  King  of  Mngi  and  Lord  of  lords  la  here;  and  is  it 
meet,  think  ye.  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  Majesty  of 
earth  and  heaven?") 

Hospitality  enjoined. 

Hsb.  zlil.  2.  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unaware! 

matt.  xxv.  35-40.  I  waa  an  hungred,  and 


we  gave  Me  meat :  I  waa  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
Me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me 
in.  .  .  .  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.  (See  also 
ver.  48.) 

Gsx.  xviii.  3,  etc.  Abraham  entertained 
three  strangers,  who  proved  to  be  three  angels 
or  divine  beings. 

Gux.  xix.  Lot  entertained  two  strangers, 
who  proved  to  be  angels,  and  these  angels 
helped  him  to  escape  when  the  cities  of  the  plain 
were  overthrown. 

Gkjt.  xxiv.  31,  etc.  Laban  entertained  a 
stranger,  who  proved  to  be  Abraham's  servant, 
and  this  brought  about  the  marriage  of  Isaac 
and  I^aban's  daughter. 

ExoD.ii.20,21.  Jethroentertaiaed  a  stranger, 
who  proved  to  be  Moses,  his  future  son-in-law. 

Job  xxxi.  32.  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in 
the  street :  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller. 

St.  Valery  punishes  a  monk  and  a  fiutye 
for  refusing  htm  hospitality  (a.d.  619).  One 
day,  returning  from  Caldis  (i.e.  Caycux), 
the  cold  was  so  intense  that  St.  Valery 
asked  a  temporary  asylum  of  a  priest  who 
dwelt  on  the  road.   As  it  happened,  the 

1'udge  of  the  district  was  there  at  the  time, 
nstead  of  granting  the  hospitality  asked 
for,  these  two  "  worthies  "  made  the  saint 
a  subject  of  banter  and  obscene  raillery. 
St.  Valery  sternly  rebuked  them,  adding 
that  for  every  idle  word  they  would  have 
to  give  an  account  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. This  only  increased  the  mirth  of 
the  two  libertines.  So,  shaking  off  the 
dust  of  his  feet,  he  left  the  house.  On 
returning  to  their  room,  the  priest  dis- 
covered that  he  was  blind,  and  the  judge 
was  stricken  with  a  nameless  malady. 
They  now  sent  for  the  wanderer  to  come 
in  and  warm  himself,  but  he  refused  to 
do  so.  The  priest  never  after  recovered 
his  sight,  and  the  judge  died  in  agony 
from  the  "mal  honteux  qui  l'avait 
atteint."— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  107,  108. 

Idols  shattered. 

1  Sam.  v.  2-5.  The  Philistines  took  the  ark 
of  God  to  Ashdod,  and  placed  It  in  the  house 
of  Dagon  (the  fish-god).  When  the  people  of 
Ashdod  rose  on  the  morrow,  behold,  Dagon  waa 
fallen  on  his  face  to  the  earth  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord ;  and  they  took  up  Dagon,  and  set  him 
in  his  place  again.  The  morning  after  it  had 
fallen  on  its  face  to  the  ground  again,  and  the 
head,  with  both  the  hands,  were  knocked  off  on 
the  threshold  of  the  temple ;  only  the  stump  of 
the  idol  remained. 

The  idol  of  Apollo  broken,  at  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  by  St.  Martina  (a.d.  226).  St. 
Martina  was  the  daughter  ef  very  honour- 
able parents  at  Rome.    Her  father  had 
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been  thrice  consul,  bat  was  dead,  when 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  set  on  foot 
his  Christian  persecution.  The  young 
maiden,  being  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  to  offer  incense  to  the  god,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  commended 
herself  in  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  In- 
Btantly  the  temple  shook  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  the  whole  city  felt  the  shock. 
A  large  part  of  the  temple  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  not  only  was  the  statue  of 
Apollo  broken  to  pieces,  bat  all  the 
priests  and  many  of  the  idolaters  present 
at  the  time  were  killed  by  the  deTms. 

The  sequel  of  this  "  legend  "  is  worth 
attention.  After  being  torn  with  iron 
hooks  and  scourged,  St.  Martina  was 
conducted  to  the  temple  of  Diana;  but 
the  moment  she  passed  the  door  the 
devil  rushed  from  the  temple,  bellow- 
ing horribly,  and  fire  from  heaven 
burned  down  a  part  of  the  magnificent 
building.  The  walls  and  roof,  falling  on 
the  priests  and  the  idolaters,  crushed 
hundreds  of  them  to  death.  The  emperor 
Alexander  SeveruBj  thoroughly  alarmed, 
left  the  precincts,  bidding  Justin,  the  pre- 
sident, to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  not 
suffer  a  mere  girl  to  set  the  whole  nation 
at  defiance.  Accordingly,  Justin  gave 
orders  for  the  flesh  of  Martina  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  with  iron  currycombs.  While 
this  was  being  done,  the  president  stood 
over  the  martyr,  saying,  "Call  on  thy 
God,  infidel,  and  let  Him  deliver  thee,  if 
He  can."  So  horribly  was  Martina  muti- 
lated by  these  combs,  that  on  her  breasts 
alone  she  received  118  wounds.  Justin 
thought  she  was  dead,  and  was  going 
away,  when  he  saw  her  move.  * 1  Martina, 
have  you  had  enough  ?  "  he  said.  "  Will 
you  now  offer  sacrifice,  or  will  you  wait 
for  the  apple  ?  "  "  Christ  is  my  salva- 
tion," cried  the  damsel.  "  and  I  will  offer 
no  sacrifice  to  devils.**  "  Unbind  her," 
roared  the  president,  "  and  off  with  her 
to  prison  ! "  Little  did  he  expect  to  see 
her  rise  on  her  feet,  and  walk  steadily 
away,  wholly  unassisted.  When  the  em- 
peror was  told  of  this,  he  commanded 
that  she  should  be  exposed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  wild  beasts.  First  came  a 
furious  lion  rushing  towards  her,  lashing 
his  tail,  bristling  his  mane,  and  roaring 
with  anger.  Every  one  expected  he 
would  tear  her  to  pieces,  and  devour  her ; 
but  when  he  came  near  her,  he  stopped 
short,  and  his  whole  nature  seemed 
changed.  He  dropped  his  mane,  wagged 
his  tail,  crouched  at  ner  feet  like  a  dog.  and 
licked  ner  hands ;  but,  as  he  was  lea  back 


to  his  den,  he  rushed  on  Eumenus,  the  em- 
peror's father,  who  had  instigated  his  son 
to  this  cruelty,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  l.  (This 
is  one  of  the  lives  of  Surius.) 

The  Cretan  idol  of  Diana  broken  to 
pieces  at  the  prayer  of  St.  Titus  (died 
a.d.  94).  At  the  death  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  Titus  went  to  Crete ;  and  one  day, 
discoursing  on  the  subject  of  faith  in 
Christ,  he  found  great  opposition  to  the 
doctrine.  He  then  prayed  that  God 
would  witness  his  word  with  power;  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  idol  of  Diana, 
adored  in  Crete,  fell  from  its  pedestal, 
and  was  broken  to  pieces.  By  this  one 
miracle  five  hundred  Cretans  were  con- 
verted, and,  being  baptized,  were  enrolled 
among  the  disciples. 

Another  example.  On  another  occasion, 
passing  before  the  palace  of  Secundus 
the  proconsul,  Titus  saw  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  had  been  lately  rebuilt.  He 
cursed  the  temple,  and  it  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  ground.  Secundus  went  to 
St.  Titus,  and  implored  him  to  indemnify 
him  for  this  great  loss,  saying  the  emperor 
would  hold  him  responsible.  St.  Titus 
bade  the  proconsul  rebuild  the  temple, 
and  dedicate  it  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  he 
did,  and  Secundus  himself  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in 
the  new  edifice. — L'abbe'  de  Maistre,  Lives 
of  the  Seventy-two  Disciples, 

The  idol  of  Mars  shattered  by  the  breath 
of  St,  Leo,  archbishop  of  Rouen  (a.d.  900). 
St.  Leo,  at  Bayonne,  preached  in  the 
temple  of  Mars  on  the  folly  and  sin  of  wor- 
shipping idols.  A  great  clamour  arose, 
as  when  Paul  was  at  Ephesus,  when 
Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  clamoured 
against  him,  because  he  asserted  they  bo 
no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands 
(Acts  xix.).  Seeing  the  people  would  no 
longer  listen  to  him,  St  Leo  ceased 
speaking,  and  began  secret  prayer,  asking 
God  to  vindicate  His  honour  and  have 
pity  on  the  people.  Then,  going  up  to 
the  idol,  he  blew  on  it,  and  immediately 
it  fell,  and  was  reduced  to  powder.  This 
miracle  was  the  means  of  the  conversion 
of  many  priests  and  not  a  few  of  the 
people  in  every  rank  of  life.— Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  March,  vol.  i. 

The  idol  of  Mars  falls^and  is  broken  at 
the  word  of  St,  Xistus,  When  St.  Xistus 
was  come  to  the  temple  of  Mars,  he  said 
to  the  idol  of  the  war-god,  "  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,  destroy  thee ; "  and 
all  the  Christians  present  cried,  "  Amen." 
Forthwith. the  idol  fell  from  its  pedestal, 
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and  did  considerable  injury  to  the  temple 
in  to  doing. — Life  of  St,  Lawrence, 

The  idols  of  Sabinus,  a  maker  of  idols, 
crashed  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  Sabinus 
was  a  maker  of  idols.  On  the  loss  of 
his  second  child,  he  said,  11  If  it  is  Thou, 
the  Almighty,  who  reignest  indeed  in 
heaven  and  earth,  as  Christians  tell  me, 
destroy  these  idols  which  my  hands  have 
made,  and  which,  although  I  have 
besought  them  by  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
■hare  oeen  unable  or  unwilling  to  save 
my  children  from  death."  As  soon  as 
these  words  were  uttered,  a  peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  building,  and  all  the 
idols,  falling  to  the  ground,  were  broken 
to  pieces.  Sabinus  was  converted,  and 
many  who  witnessed  the  incident  were 
baptized  with  him,  confessing  their  sins. 
— Defer,  Hagiology. 

St,  Satyrus  breathed  on  an  idol  and  it 
was  broken  to  pieces,  St.  Satyrus  breathed 
on  an  idol,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  idol  fell  down  and  was  broken 
to  pieces.  This  is  stated  as  a  fact  in 
most  martyrologies,  but  some  place  the 
event  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Antioch. 

The  idols  of  the  great  temple  at  Senlis 
shattered  at  the  name  of  Jesus  pronounced 
by  St,  Regulus  (a.d.  180).  St.  Regulus 
entered  the  temple  at  Senlis.  It  was  a 
magnificent  edifice,  most  sumptuous,  and 
full  of  idols.  The  moment  he  entered 
and  uttered  the  word  "Jesus,"  every 
idol  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  broken 
to  pieces.  This  disaster  caused  great 
consternation  among  the  assembled 
worshippers ;  but  the  saint  took  ad- 
vantage thereof  to  show  that  such  fragile 
images  could  be  no  gods,  and  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  one  true 
God,  invisible,  omnipotent,  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth.  The  president  and 
his  wife  were  converted,  hundreds  pre- 
sented themselves  for  baptism,  and,  what 
is  more,  even  the  idolatrous  priests 
were  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  truth. 
After  three  days*  purification,  the  temple 
was  converted  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
is  still  called  "Notre  Dame  des 
Miracles." 

Another  instance.  At  Louvres,  six 
leagues  from  Paris,  St  Regulus  entered 
the  temple  of  Mercury,  which  was  full  of 
idolaters.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
touched  with  his  staff  the  image,  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  idol 
fell  with  a  crash,  and  was  reduced  to 
powder.  St.  Regulus  took  occasion  from 
this  incident  to  teach  the  vanity  of  trust- 
ing to  such  creatures,  which  have  neither 


eyes  nor  ears,  nor  hands  to  help,  nor 
power  even  to  save  themselves.  The 
word  was  with  such  power,  that  all  who 
heard  him  were  converted  and  baptized. 
— L'abta  Corblet,  Hagiographie  du  Dioctse 
<f Amiens, 

The  idol  of  Serapts  broken  to  powder 
when  St,  Felix  spits  on  it,  St.  Feux  was 
apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  and  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis  to  offer  sacrifice.  When  he  stood 
before  the  idol  he  spat  on  it,  and  the 
metal  image,  falling  from  its  pedestal, 
was  literally  broken  to  powder.  The 
same  befell  the  idols  of  Mercury  and 
Diana,  when  St  Felix  was  haled  into 
the  temples  of  these  deities  with  the 
same  object — Archbishop  Ado,  Martyr- 
ology,   {See  also  Bede.) 

The  idol  of  the  sun  turns  to  ashes  before 
St,  Faustmus  and  St,  Jovitus  (a.d.  121). 
The  brothers  Faustinus  and  Jovitus,  of 
noble  family,  were  Christians,  and 
natives  of  Brescia,  in  Lombardy.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  renewed  the  persecution 
begun  by  Trajan  ;  and,  being  in  Brescia, 
these  two  brothers  were  brought  before 
him.  He  commanded  them  to  be  taken 
to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  where  was  a 
splendid  idol  of  the  sun-god,  whose  head 
was  surrounded  with  golden  rays.  The 
two  brothers,  placed  before  the  idol,  in- 
voked the  name  of  Christ,  and  forthwith 
the  face  of  the  idol  became  black  with 
soot,  and  the  golden  rays  looked  like  ex- 
piring embers.  Hadrian  commanded  the 
priests  to  clean  the  idol,  but  immediately 
they  attempted  to  do  so  it  crumbled  to 
ashes.  The  emperor,  furious  with  rage, 
ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  when 
four  lions,  with  some  leopards  and  bears, 
were  let  loose  upon  them ;  but  the  wild 
beasts  lay  down  peaceably  beside  them, 
licking  their  feet.  Men  were  cent  to 
enrage  the  beasts  by  burning  their 
flanks ;  whereupon  they  turned  on  their 
tormentors,  and  devoured  them. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit  1880),  vol.  ii. 
p.  681. 

The  idol  of  the  sun  broken  to  dust  at  the 
prayer  of  St,  Thomas,  The  king  of  India 
commanded  St  Thomas  the  apostle  to 
be  taken  to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  to  do 
honour  to  the  statue  of  brass.  The 
apostle  fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought 
God  to  break  the  idol  in  pieces,  that  the 
people  might  know  that  such  gods  are  no 
gods.  As  he  prayed,  the  brazen  statue 
fell  from  its  ^pedestal,  and  was  broken 
into  dust   The  priests  in  their  rage 
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rushed  on  the  apostle,  and  killed  him 
with  their  spears. — Metaphrastes,  Lives, 
etc.  (See  also  St.  Isidore,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  others.) 

The  statue  of  Venus  falls,  and  is  broken, 
when  St.  Porphyry  passed  in  procession 
before  the  altar  (a.d.  853-420).  When 
St.  Porphyry  returned  to  Gaza  from  Con- 
stantinople, all  the  Christians  went  out 
to  meet  nim,  carrying  crosses  and  singing 
hymns.  At  Four-ways-end  was  a  marble 
altar  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
this  was  held  in  considerable  favour  by 
the  young  women  of  Gaza,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  give  them  oracles 
respecting  their  future  husbands.  As  the 
procession  passed  this  altar,  the  idol  fell 
down,  and  was  shattered  into  fragments. 
Whereupon  thirty-two  men  and  seven 
women  joined  the  Christians,  and  were 
baptized.— Mark  (a  companion),  Life  of 
St.  Porphyry. 

Imposture. 

1  Korea  xxil.  21-23.  When  God  had  deter- 
mined on  the  death  of  king  Ahab,  He  said  to 
the  spirits,  Who  will  persuade  Ahab  to  go  to 
the  war,  that  he  may  die  there?  One  spirit 
suggested  one  expedient,  and  another  spirit 
another.  At  length  there  came  forth  one  and 
said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said, 
Wherewith?  Then  said  the  spirit,  I  will  go 
forth,  and  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  the  prophets.  And  God  said,  Thou  shalt 
persuade  htm.  Go,  and  do  so.  Accordingly, 
Ahab  was  persuaded,  and  fell  dead  by  a  random 
arrow. 

Those  who  hare  read  Homv'i  Iliad  will  readily  caH  to 
mind  the  lying  dream  sent  to  Agamemnon,  which  aamred 
Mm  he  should  take  Troy  without  further  delay ;  but  the 
object  of  thla  deception  was  to  distress  the  Greeks  and 
please  Thetis,  "Zeus  woke  from  sleep,  and  mused  how 
he  could  slay  the  Grecians  at  the  ships.  At  length  this 
counsel  pleased  him  best ;  via.  to  despatch  a  lying  dream 
to  Agamemnon,  assuring  him  that  all  the  gods  had  at 
length  consented  to  delirer  Troy  Into  his  hands.  Accord- 
ingly OneJros  was  sent  to  decelre  the  king,  and  the 
Greeks  at  once  arrayed  themselres  for  battla ;  but  instead  of 
taking  Troy,  the  Trojans  ererywhere  distress  the  Greeks." 
— Bk.  IL 

Bet  and  the  Dragon.  The  Babylonians 
had  an  idol  called  Bel,  and  there  were 
spent  upon  him  every  day  twelve  great 
measures  of  fine  flour,  and  forty  sheep, 
and  six  vessels  of  wine.  And  the  king 
worshipped  it,  and  went  daily  to  adore 
it;  but  Daniel  worshipped  God.  And 
the  king  said  to  him,  44  Why  dost  thou 
not  worship  Bel  ? "  And  Daniel  an- 
swered, 41  Because  I  may  not  worship 
idols  made  with  [men's]  hands."  Then 
said  the  king  to  him,  "Thinkest  thou 
not  that  Bel  is  a  living  God  ?  Seestthou 
not  how  much  he  eateth  and  drinketh 
every  day  ?  "  Then  Daniel  smiled,  and 
said,  44  O  king,  be  not  deceived ;  for  this 


[idol]  is  but  clay  within  and  brass  with- 
out, and  did  never  eat  or  drink  any- 
thing." [Then  the  king  sent  for  the 
priests  of  Bel,  and  told  them  what  Daniel 
had  said.]  And  the  priests  said,  44  Lo ! 
we  will  go  out,  0  king.  Set  on  the  meat, 
and  make  ready  the  wine,  and  shut  the 
door  [of  the  temple]  fast,  and  seal  it 
with  thine  own  signet.  And  to-morrow 
when  thou  comest  in,  if  thou  findest  not 
that  Bel  hath  eaten  up  all,  we  will  suffer 
death."  Next  morning  betimes  the  king 
arose,  and  Daniel  with  him  ;  and  the 
king  said, 44  Daniel,  are  the  seals  whole  ?  " 
44  lea,  O  king."  And  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened,  the  king  [saw  the  meat 
and  the  wine  were  gone],  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  44  Great  art  thou,  0  Bel, 
and  with  thee  is  no  deceit  at  all."  Then 
laughed  Daniel,  and  held  the  king  that 
he  should  not  go  in,  and  said,  44  Behold 
the  pavement,  and  mark  well  whose 
footsteps  are  these."  And  the  king 
said,  44 1  see  the  footsteps  of  men,  women, 
and  children."  Then  was  the  king  angry, 
and  took  the  priests  with  their  wives  and 
children,  who  showed  him  the  privy  doors 
[under  the  table]  where  they  came  in, 
and  consumed  such  things  as  were  upon 
the  table.  Therefore  the  king  slew 
them,  and  delivered  Bel  into  Daniel's 
power;  and  Daniel  destroyed  both  Bel 
and  his  temple. 

Etymology  of  the  word  "  Arcy."  With 
every  desire  to  treat  so  important  a  sub- 
ject with  gravity^  the  reader  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  occasionally  runs  against  a 
statement  so  astounding,  so  utterly 
defiant  of  even  44  miraculous  "  propriety, 
that  the  words  of  Gibbon  seem  the  only 
ones  appropriate:  41  If  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived 
by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the  readers 
has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted 
by  fiction."  No  doubt  this  is  a  hard 
thing  to  say,  and,  once  admitting  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
credible  and  the  incredible;  but  the 
following  statement  is  certainly  a  fiction 
44  insulting  the  understanding."  The 
body  of  St.  Restituta  remained  at  Sora 
till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century; 
then  the  Saracens  made  an  irruption  into 
Italy,  and  this,  with  jther  relics,  was 
earned  to  Rome.  The  pope  applied  to 
Lothaire  for  assistance,  and  the  emperor 
sent  an  army  which  defeated  the  Saracens. 
The  pane  asked  the  general  what  reward 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  him,  and  the 
general  replied,  44  Tine  body  of  St.  Rcsti- 
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tuta."  The  request  was  readily  acceded 
to,  and  the  general  intended  to  take  the 
body  to  Moreuil,  near  Amiens.  When  he 
reached  Florence,  he  lodged  for  a  night 
in  the  house  of  a  person  whose  son  was 
just  dead,  and  the  oody  of  St.  Restitute 
was  laid  on  the  same  bed ;  but  imme- 
diately this  was  done,  the  dead  man 
returned  to  life.  The  general  made  his 
way  to  France  without  needless  delay, 
intending  to  go  through  Soissons  to 
Moreail ;  but  when  he  reached  Fere-en- 
Tardenois,  a  fountain  of  water  burst  from 
the  ground  in  honour  of  the  saint,  and 
has  neve*  ceased  to  flow  ever  since.  A 
dead  infant  was  brought  to  touch  the 
body  of  Reetituta,  and  instantly  gave 
signs  of  life;  and  when  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  taken  up.  to  continue  the 
journey,  the  resuscitated  infant  cried  out 
in  infant  language,  "  Art-ci !  Art-ci !  " 
meaning  arrite*  ci  (stop  here).  At  the 
same  time,  the  boay  made  itself  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted;  so  that  the  general 
had  no  choice  left,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  precious  gift  at  Fere-en-Tarde- 
nois,  where  a  church  was  erected  over  it. 
This  church  remains  to  this  day,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  diocese 
of  Soissons.  The  place  has  ever  since 
been  called  After  from  the  infant  cry 
"Art-ci"  (stop here). 

I  vfll  not  izunlt  the  reader  by  suggesting  that  the  ety- 
saology  of  Arcy  Is  Art,  so  called  from  the  Roman  fortresa 
Is  tho  French  Revolution  the  reiki  of  St.  Restitute  were 
hnt,  bat  we  are  told  that  a  few  bones  escaped,  were 
carefully  collected  by  the  faithful,  and  authenticated, 
after  the  concordat,  by  Mgr.  Leblanc  da  BaauUau,  blahop 
of  galea  j na 

Continued.  The  narrative  given  above  ia  very  circum- 
stantial, bat  the  lnhabiUnU  of  Son,  in  Naples,  amy  It  ia 
a9  fab*,  and  that  the  body  or  St.  Restitute  never  lert 
Sura.  They  affirm  that  the  body  given  to  the  general  waa 
not  that  of  Reetituta  at  all.  but,  like  the  body  given  by 
nope  Xkholaa  to  the  monks  of  St.  Germain  (p.  196),  waa 
am*  one  aba.  The  BoTlandhta  (vol  vl.  May  29,  p.  888. 
etc.)  devote  a  long  chapter  to  this  subject,  and  side  with 
the  pretensions  of  Sora  against  Arcy,  notwithstanding  the 
attesting  miracles  in  favour  of  the  Sohsonais.  Father 
Cnhier,  in  his  ChmraoUriuiet.  throws  the  weight  of  hie 
authority  on  the  same  side.  Strange  that  those  learned 
dbputauta  do  not  boo  how  utterly  they  discredit  the  value 
of  Miracles,  and  the  Integrity  of  their  popes  and  prelates, 
by  nidi  controversies 

Boethius  claimed  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
several  Christian  treatises  fathered  on  him 
(a.d.  470-526).  Boethius,  the  great 
Roman  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Theodore 
the  Goth,  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  old  Rome — a  philo- 
sopher, mathematician,  poet,  and  ripe 
scholar.  He  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Theodoric,  and  was  kept  by  him  in  prison, 
where  he  wrote,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
his  famous  work  De  Consolations  Philo- 
sophic, in  five  books.  The  book,  no 
doubt,  is  theistic,  but  affords  qo  evidence 


whatever  that  the  writer  was  a  Christian, 
any  more  than  Marcus  Aurelius  was. 
Boethius  was  called,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  "  Augustine  of  Philosophy,"  but  the 
Christian  letters  ascribed  to  him,  on 
doctrinal  points,  are  rejected  by  scholars 
as  not  authentic.  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  468- 
568),  a  contemporary,  has  given  a  list 
of  the  writings  of  Boethius,  but  says 
nothing  about  his  theological  works,  and 
omits  entirely  the  treatises  entitled 
m  The  Unity  of  the  Trinity ;  (2)  Are  t/te 
Father.  Son,  ana  Holy  Ghost  substantially 
Qodl  (3)  A  Brief  Profession  of  Faith ;  (4) 
The  Personality  and  the  Two  Natures ;  and 
(b)  The  Substances,  so  far  as  they  are 
Substances,  are  Good."  The  first  of  these 
runs  to  nine  pages,  the  second  to  two 
pages,  the  third  to  five  pages,  the  fourth 
to  sixteen  pages,  and  the  fifth  to  four 
pages.  These  are  not  treatises,  but  are 
said  to  be  extracts  from  letters  to  Sym- 
machus  and  John,  afterwards  pope ;  but 
Cassiodorus  omits  all  mention  of  any  such 
letters,  and  competent  scholars  deny  that 
these  five  tracts  are  by  Boethius  at  all. 
Most  certainly  his  last  work,  De  Consola- 
tione,  is  not  in  harmony  with  these 
advanced  dogmatical  tracts.  Well,  not 
only  does  Cassiodorus,  a  contemporary, 
omit  all  mention  of  these  theological 
tracts,  but  Isidore  of  Seville  does  bo  too. 
This  Isidore  died  a.d.  636  (that  is,  sixty- 
eight  years  after  Cassiodorus) '}  he  was  the 
most  profound  scholar  of  his  age,  and 
carefully  compiled  a  catalogue  of 
"Ecclesiastical  Writers."  The  first 
mention  of  any  one  of  these  tracts  is  by 
Honorius,  bishop  of  Autun,  in  a.d.  1100 
(that  is,  574  years  after  the  death  of 
Boethius).  Honorius  says,  "  The  consul 
Boethius  wrote  a  book  on  The  Trinity, 
and  another  on  The  Consolation  of 
Philosophy"  Now,  The  Consolation  is 
a  long  work  in  five  books,  but  no  one 
pretends  that  the  De  Trinitate  is  a  book 
at  all.  The  utmost  that  is  claimed  for  it 
is  that  it  is  part  of  a  letter,  and  its  whole 
extent  is  only  nine  pages.  The  insur- 
mountable objection  to  these  theological 
papers  is  this  :  that  in  the  last  and  great 
work  of  Boethius,  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  the  name  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
mention  direct  or  indirect  of  the  incar- 
nation and  work  of  redemption,  none  of 
the  existence  of  a  Holy  Ghost,  nor  the 
least  hint  of  a  Divine  Trinity.  So  that, 
without  doubt,  the  theological  works 
of  Boethius,  like  the  docretals  of  Isidore, 
must  be  placed  amongst  the  many  "  pious 
frauds  "  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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The  twelve  sibyls  and  their  prophecies. 
The  mediaeval  monks  tell  us  there  were 
twelve  sibyls,  and  have  given  to  each  a 
distinct  emblem  and  separate  prophecy. 

(1)  The  Libyan  sibyl :  "  The  day  shall 
come  when  men  shall  see  the  King  of  all 
living  things."   Emblem,  a  lighted  taper. 

(2)  The  Saiman  sibyl:  "The  Rich  One 
shall  be  born  of  a  pure  virgin."  Emblem, 
a  rose. 

(3)  Sibylla  Oumana:  "Jesus  Christ 
shall  come  from  heaven,  and  live  and 
reign  in  poverty  on  earth."  Emblem,  a 
crown. 

(4)  Sibylla  Cumm :  "  God  shall  be  born 
of  a  pure  virgin,  and  hold  converse  with 
sinners."   Emblem,  a  cradle. 

(5)  Sibylla  Erythrcea;  "Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour."  Emblem, 
a  horn. 

(6)  The  Persian  sibyl,  "  Satan  snail  be 
overcome  by  a  true  Prophet"  Emblem, 
a  dragon  under  the  sibyl's  feet,  and  a 
lantern. 

(7)  The  Tiburtine  sibyl :  "  The  Highest 
shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  a  virgin 
be  shown  in  the  valleys  of  the  deserts." 
Emblem,  a  dove. 

(8)  The  Delphic  sibvl:  "The  Prophet 
born  of  the  virgin  shall  be  crowned  with 
thorns."   Emblem,  a  crown  of  thorns. 

(9)  The  Phrygian  sibyl:  "Our  Lord 
shall  rise  again."  Emblem,  a  banner  and 
a  cross. 

(10)  The  European  sibyl:  "A  virgin 
and  ner  Son  shall  flee  into  Egypt." 
Emblem,  a  sword. 

(11)  Sibylla  Agripmna:  "Jesus  Christ 
shall  be  outraged  and  scourged."  Emblem, 
a  whip. 

(12)  The  Hellespontic  sibyl:  "Jesus 
Christ  shall  suffer  shame  upon  the  cross." 
Emblem,  a  cross. 

Blondel,  a  French  Protestant,  pro- 
nounced these  writings  to  be  clumsy 
forgeries,  1649.  They  are  manifestly  a 
mere  monkish  invention  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  never  could  deceive  any 
one  capable  of  judging  such  a  matter. 

The  pretended  blood  of  Christ  proved  to 
be  only  honey  and  saffron.  Joseph  of 
Arimatbsa  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  bring  into  Britain  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  he  did  in  two  silver  vessels.  King 
Henry  III.  had  a  glass  vessel  containing 
some  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  sent  him  by 
the  master  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
this  treasure  the  king  committed  to  St. 
Peter's  church,  Westminster.  The  college 
of  Bonhommes,  Ashridge,  and  the 
abbey  of  Hales  had  some  of  the  blood 


of  Christ  given  by  Richard,  duke  of 
Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans.  In  1613 
this  blood,  being  analyzed,  was  found 
to  be  only  clarified  honey  coloured  with 
saffron,  and  was  exposed  by  the  bishop 
of  Rochester  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  The 
like  discovery  was  made  of  the  "blood 
of  Christ "  found  among  the  relics  of  the 
abbey  of  Feschamp,  in  Normandy ;  this 
"  blood  "  was  said  to  have  been  preserved 
by  Nicodemus,  when  he  took  the  body 
from  the  cross ;  it  was  given  to  William, 
duke  of  Normandy.  This  imposition 
was  exposed  by  Speed,  who  gives  a 
relation  of  it 

The  devil  shot.  In  1824,  in  the  village 
of  Artes,  near  Hostabreich,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Barcelona,  a  constitutionalist 
sent  to  the  parish  priest  to  come  and 
administer  to  him  the  last  sacrament; 
but  the  priest  refused,  saying  the  man 
"is  damned  without  hope  of  mercy." 
The  brother  of  the  sick  man  asked  the 
priest  who  told  him  so,  and  the  priest 
replied,  "Who  told  me?  why,  God,  to 
be  sure."  "What?"  said  the  brother, 
"has  God  Himself  come  down  from 
heaven  to  tell  you  this?"  "Yes,"  said 
the  priest ;  "  He  spoke  to  me  during  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  told  me  your 
brother  was  past  the  pale  of  absolution." 
The  man  died  unabsolved,  and  when  the 
brother  requested  the  parish  priest  to 
bury  him,  ne  refused  to  do  so,  saying 
that  God  had  told  him  devils  would  carry 
off  the  body  that  very  night ;  "  and  in 
forty  days,"  he  added,  "they  will  come 
and  fetch  you  also."  The  Spaniard, 
armed  with  pistols,  kept  strict  watch 
over  his  brother's  body,  and  at  dead  of 
ni^ht  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Being  opened,  "  three  devils,  with  horns, 
claws,  and  tails,  entered  the  room."  The 
Spaniard  shot  at  them  ;  one  died  imme- 
diately, another  lingered  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  third  tried  to  escape.  Being 
unmasked,  the  two  men  shot  were  found 
to  be  the  priest  and  his  curate,  and  the 
third  man  was  the  sacristan  of  the 
village  church. — Bayley,  Family  Biblical 
Instructor. 

Duprai  and  the  sheriff's  wife.  The 
sheriff  of  Orleans,  having  lost  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Lutheran,  wished  to  have  her 
buried  in  the  family  vault;  but  the 
Franciscans  induced  a  young  man  to 
enter  the  vaults,  and,  without  speaking, 
to  make  all  the  uproar  he  was  able.  At 
the  hour  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  while 
the  service  was  going  on,  a  terrible 
uproar  was  heard  in  the  vaults  ;  and  tlje 
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priests  stopped  short.  An  exorcist  took 
his  book  and  stole,  and  adjured  the  spirit 
to  tell  what  troubled  it  No  answer. 
"Art  thou  a  dumb  spirit?"  Three 
knocks;  and  the  service  was  deferred. 
For  three  successive  days  this  unseemly 
scene  was  repeated,  and  caused  such  a 
sensation  that  the  church  was  crammed. 
On  the  third  day  the  exorcist  said, 
"  Phantom  or  spirit,  art  thou  the  soul  of 
[such  and  such  a  one]  ?"  naming  one  of 
the  buried  dead.  No  answer.  "Of  such 
a  one?"  naming  another.  No  answer. 
All  the  persons  buried  in  the  vaults  being 
successively  named,  the  exorcist  then 
asked,  "Art  thou,  then,  the  spirit  of 
Margaret,  the  sheriff's  wife?"  Three 
tremendous  raps  were  heard.  "  Art  thou 
a  goblin  damned?"  asked  the  priest. 
Three  more  loud  raps  with  other  noises. 
"Art  thou  doomed  to  everlasting  fire, 
for  having  embraced  the  heresy  of 
Luther  ?  "  Three  knocks.  "  What  is  it 
you  want?"  No  answer.  "Do  you 
wish  the  body  of  Margaret  to  be  taken 
away,  and  cast  out  ?  "  Three  very  loud 
knocks.  The  service  was  now  broken 
off,  the  sacred  vessels  removed,  and  the 
host  with  them.  Notice  was  given  to 
the  sheriff  to  remove  his  wife,  as  she  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  lie  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  sheriff  now  applied  to  the 
chancellor  Duprat,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
this  profane  mockery.  The  young  man, 
being  apprehended,  confessed  the  trick, 
and  the  two  friars  who  employed  him 
were  sentenced  to  do  public  penance. — 
Pax  ton  Hood,  World  of  Moral  and 
Religious  Anecdote^  p.  535. 

The  divine  revelation*  made  to  St. 
Hildegardes  (a.d.  1098-1179).  Hilde- 
gardes  had  several  revelations,  and  was 
commanded  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  write 
them  in  a  book.  The  book  was  shown 
to  pope  Eugenius  III.,  and  he  sent  the 
bishop  of  Verdun,  with  others,  to  investi- 

Site  the  matter.  The  deputation  gave  a 
vourable  report,  and  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  was  selected  to  lay  the 
report  before  his  holiness.  "L'abbe' 
Tritheme  dit,  que  St.  Bernard  alia  la 
voir  lui-meme  pour  avoir  le  bonheur  de 
l'entretenir  ;  qu'il  en  fut  pleinement 
satisfait,  confessa  hautement  que  Hilde- 
garde  e'tait  inspiree  de  Dieu  .  .  .  et  qu'il 
fui  ecrivit  plusieurs  lettres.  .  .  .  Mais 
le  Pere  Stilting,  au  tome  v.  de  septembre 
des  Acta  Sanctorum  a  de'montre  que  ce 
fait  e'tait  tout  a  fait  faux."— Mgr.  Guerin, 
Vies  des  Saints  (1880),  vol,  ix.  p.  180. 


The  Isidorian  decretals  fa.D.  800). 
Decretals  are  the  replies  of  popes  ex 
cathedra  to  questions  of  Church  doctrine 
and  discipline  put  to  them  by  bishops 
and  others.  They  take,  in  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church,  the  position  that  reports 
take  in  our  law  courts.  A  man  named 
Mentz  composed  a  volume  of  forty-nine 
forged  decrees  or  responses  upon  questions 
such  as  these  :  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope ;  the  rite  of  the  chrism :  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  and 
other  similar  dogmas— always  justifying 
the  high  "  orthodox  "  party,  exalting  the 
clergy,  and  aggrandizing  the  Church. 
He  pretended  that  these  letters  were  all 
written  between  the  first  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  signed  them  with  the 
names  of  St  Anacletus  (martyred  a.d. 
78) :  St.  Alexander  (martyred  a.d.  109); 
St.  Fabian  (martyred  a.d.  286),  to  whom 
he  attributes  the  rite  of  the  chrism ; 
Julius  (a.d.  887),  to  whom  he  attributes 
a  letter  to  the  Eastern  Church  against 
Arius :  St  Athanasius  (296-878),  whose 
name  he  sets  to  a  synodical  letter ;  and 
so  on.  In  order  to  give  weight  to  these 
forged  documents,  our  Impostor  Nequis- 
simus  (who  lived  in  the  ninth  century) 
palmed  off  his  book  as  the  compilation 
of  the  very  learned  and  pious  Isidore, 
bishop  of  Seville  (570-686).  It  is  posi- 
tively certain  that  St  Isidore  had  no 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  and  probably 
never  compiled  a  book  of  decretals  at  all. 
We  say  "  probably,"  because  Andre* 


Marc  Burriel,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  profetwea 
to  have  found  such  a  book  in  the  archives 
of  the  Church  of  Toledo  in  1749.  Pre- 
suming, however,  that  Burriel's  collection 
is  genuine,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
book  in  question,  and  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unknown ;  whereas  the  forged 
decretals  of  Mentz  (made  a.d.  800), 
according  to  Blondel  (in  his  Pseudo- 
Isidorus),  and  Koch  (in  his  Notice  of  the 
Code  of  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  Rachion), 
and  many  others,  "  have  produced  enor- 
mous changes  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
doctrine,  and  disciple,  and  have  to  an 
incalculable  extent  raised  the  authority 
of  the  pope."  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  Cnurch  did  not  call  to  mind  what 
the  psalmist  says  (xl.  4),  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  trust  and 
respecteth  not  such  as  turn  aside  to  lies." 

"La  refonne  pModo-UdortoniM.  adopt**  P»  8t, 
Nicholas,  en  865,  par  le  halUeme  oondto  oscmnaaknie 
•n  870,  oonflrraee  par  le  oonclle  de  Trout  en  1064.  eUe 
'  aMclat  la  droit  commun  dans  l'egliee 


catbollaue  .  .  .  ee  qn'U  eat  Impossible  de  JustlBer  at 
nrtme  d'escwer.  cert  le  moyeu  employe  par  le  peaudfr 
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Isidore  poor  arrlver  4  mi  tim.m—ttwim  SUHgieuum, 
No.  47.  p.  SSL 

•#•  It  certainly  Is  passing  strange  how  each  an  "Im- 
postor neqaledmae"  ehoald  1m  allowed  to  exerdse  the 
slightest  influence  on  a  Church,  which  if  nothing  anion 
true  and  above  i  


The  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius.  Edward  Kinesman  (in  his 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Sept  19)  says,  "  The 
most  stupendous  miracle  is  that  seen  to 
this  day  in  the  church  of  St.  Gennaro, 
in  Naples,  viz.  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius, 
kept  in  two  glass  rials.  When  either 
rial,  held  in  the  right  hand,  is  presented 
to  the  head  of  the  saint,  the  congealed 
blood  first  melts,  and  then  goes  on 
apparently  to  boil." 

Alban  Butler  says,  "The  standing 
miracle  is  the  liquefaction  and  boiling 
of  the  blood,  when  the  vials  containing 
it  approach  the  martvr's  head.  In  a 
rich  chapel,  in  the  great  church  at  Naples, 
are  preserved  the  Wood  in  two  very  old 

5 lass  vials,  and  the  head  of  St.  Januarius. 
lie  blood  is  congealed,  and  of  a  dark 
colour  |  but  when  Drought  in  sight  of  the 
head,  it  melts,  bubbles  up,  and  flows 
down  the  sides  of  the  vials." 

Alban  Butler  says,  "  Certain  Jesuits,  sent  by  P.  Hol- 
land u*,  were  allowed  by  cardinal  PhUamarini  to  nee  this 
prodigy;  and  the  minute  description  of  the  manner  In 
which  it  U  performed  la  related  by  them  In  the  life  of 
Bollandus."  The  testimony  of  Interested  witneeea>  la 
quite  worthlea)  In  each  a  matter.  He  furthermore  informa 
us  that  "  pope  Plus  IL  mentions  it.  In  1400.  Angelas 
Oslo,  a  physician,  and  many,  others  mention  it  in  the 
same  century ;"  but  be  does  not  say  that  Cato  tested  It 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  nor  indeed  was 
the  knowledge  of  any  physician,  in  1460,  sufficient  to 
nuke  such  a  test  of  this  liquefaction  as  would  satisfy  any 
but  those  predisposed  to  believe  It 

Mgr.  Guerin,  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  In  1880, 
tons  describee  the  phenomenon :  On  net  la  tete  sur 
1'autel  da  cote  de  Vcvanglie,  et  les  deux  holes  renfer- 
mants  le  sang  do  cot*  de  repitre.  On  a  quelquefols 
trou  re  le  sang  liquid*,  mate  en  general  11  est  sollde.  Lorsqne 
les  deux  Holes  sont  vls-A-vta  de  la  Ute,  le  sang  se  liquefle, 
ou  dans  le  moment  mime,  ou  en  quelques  minutes. 
Cette  liquefaction  est  suirie  d'une  ebullition.  Quand  on 
a  retire  le  sang,  et  qu'il  n'est  plus  en  presence  de  la  Ute, 
11  redevient  sollde.  Quoiqu'il  y  alt  phisieurs  cierges  sur 
rautcl.  on  troure.  en  touchant  les  Soles,  qu'elles  sont 
iweequeentierementfroldes.  On  les  fait  baiser  au  people 
en  certalnes  occasions.  Quelquefols  le  wing  s'est  Hqulfie 
dans  les  main*  de  ceux  qui  tenaient  les  Soles,  quelquefols 
auari  U  est  redevenu  sollde,  de  liqulde  qu'il  etait,  auadtOt 
qu'on  t  touchalt.  La  liquefaction  a  lieu  egalement  lorsque 
les  Soles  sont  en  presence  d"un  ossement,  ou  de  quelque 
autre  partie  du  corps  de  St  Janvier.  II  est  arrive  quel* 
quefoh  qne  la  liquefaction  ne  s'est  pas  faite ;  ceque  l'on  a 
regard*  conime  une  marque  de  la  colcre  celeste.  On  met 
enwmble  les  deux  Holes  sur  1'autel,  et  le  sang  se  liqucftc 
dans  l'une  et  1'autre  en  meme  temps  et  dans  le  meme 
df«r4.  quoiqu'il  y  en  ait  peu  dans  la  plus  petite,  et  qu'il 
solt  attache  aux  parole  du  rare." 

Januarius  was  put  to  death  Sept.  19,  A.D.  809.  The 
head  was  given  In  1036  by  Charles  II.,  duke  of  Anjou. 
The  liquefaction  takes  place  Sept  19,  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  and  Dec.  16.  We  are  told  that  king  ltogtr 
in  1140  venerated  the  relics  of  8t  Januarius.— Viet  det 
SninU,  vol.  xl.  p.  244.  (See  Acta  Sanctorum,  Sept. 
rul.v.) 

felons.  Neumann  of  Berlin  performed  the  "  miracle"  of 
the  liquefaction  of  dried  Mood,  with  all  the  drcumstaiices 
of  the  Neapolitan  experiment  Dr.  Cummlng  did  the 
same  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  showed  how  the  blood 
was  mode  to  flow.    Dr.  Cummlng  used  ether,  etc,,  to 


aoeornpllsh  the  liquefaction;  hot  other  agents  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect 

Now,  we  are  told  thai  Janoartns  was  put  to  death  on 
Sept  19,  and  this  is  the  great  anniversary  of  the  "  lique- 
faction.* When  Murat  was  king  of  Naples  the  blood 
would  not  liquefy ;  whereupon  the  Frenchman  planted 
two  cannons  opposite  St  Gennaro,  and  told  the  bishop 
he  would  blow  the  church  to  pieces  unless  he  performed 
the  "miracle."  The  bishop  protested  it  could  not  be 
done ;  but  easing  that  Murat  was  In  earnest  he  produced 
the  liquefaction  as  usuaL  There  Is  something  degrading 
in  this  p«<»— <»g  with  religion.  The  show  may  bring 
money  to  the  church  of  St  Gennaro,  but  surely  Impost* 
Won  to  very  short-sighted  policy,  especially  in  these  days 
of  free  investigation,  when  "audax  omnia  perpetl  gens 
humane  ruit  per  vetttum  noise." 

The  miraculous  image  of  the  mother  of 
Goa\atEinsiedlen.  J.HemrichZschokke, 
a  well-known  author  (a.d.  1770-1848), 
tells  us,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  at 
Einsiedlen,  at  the  celebrated  place  of 
pilgrimage,  he  was  shocked  at  the  deso- 
lation and  poverty  of  this  once  most 
prosperous  place.  Wishing  to  do  some- 
thing towards  its  restoration,  he  was 
told  that  the  most  effectual  way  would 
be  to  restore  the  "  miraculous  image  of 
the  mother  of  God  to  the  altar.  'But 
the  image  has  been  carried  off  to  Paris,' 
I  replied.  *  Very  tnuy  was  the  answer, 
'yet  the  holv  mother  is  still  at  Einsied- 
len.' 'What!'  said  I,  'both  here  and 
at  Paris  at  the  same  time  ? '  '  Undoubt- 
edly,' replied  the  capuchin ;  and,  lead- 
ing me  to  the  sacristy,  he  unlocked  a 
chest  full  of  dolls,  readv  dressed,  and 
lying  side  by  side.'  All  were  exactlv 
alike.  All  had  the  same  bright  black 
face ;  but  every  one  had  a  distinct  dress 
and  special  ornaments.  I  now  learned 
that  the  image  had  to  be  presented  to 
the  people  in  a  different  costume  for 
each  holiday,  and  that  a  number  of  dolls 
were  kept  ready  for  each  occasion.  I 
allowed  one  to  be  set  up  on  the  altar, 
and  pilgrimages  were  soon  renewed.  I 
now  saw  that  miracles  were  nowhere  less 
believed  in  than  by  those  who  lived  by 
them." 

£ose  Tamisier  and  the  bleeding  picture 
of  Christ  (1850.)  Rose  Tamisier  had 
been  educated  in  a  convent  at  Salon, 
Bunches  du  Rhone,  where  she  made 
herself  notorious.  She  gave  out  that  she 
received  constantly  visits  from  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  that  she  was  commissioned 
to  convert  infidel  France.  Having  left 
the  convent,  she  returned  to  her  native 
village  of  Saignon,  where  sbe  soon 
established  a  reputation  as  a  miracle- 
worker,  by  causing  the  growth  of  a 
miraculous  cabbage,  sufficiently  large  to 
feed  the  whole  village  for  several  weeks. 
In  the  mean  time  she  refused  all  food 
except  consecrated  wafers,  which  angels. 
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purloined  from  the  •acred  pyx,  and 
brought  to  her.  Her  fame  spread  rapidly, 
tad  her  body  became  marked  with  stig- 
mata ;  not  the  usual  nails  and  thorns,  but 
i  cross,  a  heart,  a  chalice,  and  sometimes 
i  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  She 
sew  entered  on  her  great  achievement. 
There  was  in  the  little  church  of  St. 
Saturnin  a  picture  of  Christ  descending 
from  the  cross,  and  this  picture  she 
eaused  to  emit  real  blood.  Her  first 
exhibition  was  Nov.  10,  I860.  The 
"miracle"  was  examined  into  rigidly, 
and  pronounced  to  be  genuine.  At 
length  Mons.  Eugene  Colignon,  a  chemist 
of  Apt,  showed  that  human  blood  dis- 
gorged by  a  leech,  having  lost  its  fibrine, 
might  easily  be  made  to  penetrate  a 
picture,  and  produce  the  phenomenon  of 
a  bleeding  picture.  He  imitated  the 
"miracle"  with  perfect  success  in  the 
presence  of  constituted  authorities,  and 
a  large  number  of  scientific  men.  Not 
a  doubt  remained  that  a  leech  was  the 
miracle-worker,  and  Rose  Tamisier,  being 
tried  at  Nismes  in  1851  for  imposture,  after 
a  long  and  patient  investigation,  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  escroquerie  et  out- 
rage  a  la  morale  publique  et  religieusef  and 
condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  francs  and 
costs.  (See  index,  Bleeding).— Any  of 
the  French  journals  of  the  period. 

The  Uvea  of  saints.  Mjrr.  Gue'rin  accuses 
the  Bollandists  of  foisting  into  their 
books  false  acts,  and  claims  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  selecting  the  true 
from  the  false.  These  are  very  dangerous 
admissions  and  claims,  which  would  go 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole 
work  of  the  Bollandists  and  of  Mgr. 
Gue'rin's  Lives  of  the  Saints  also ;  for  all 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles 
would  claim  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  never  forgetting 
that  all  miracles  must  be  submitted  to 
one  and  the  same  standard.  Mgr.  Gue'rin 
says,  "Apres  avoir  lu  les  46  pages  en 
folio  que  les  Bollandistes  consacrent  a 
ces  Martyrs  [Alfio,  Philadelphia,  Cyrin, 
Thecla,  Justina,  and  IsidoraJ,  notre  con- 
viction est  celle  de  ces  savants  hagio- 
graphes :  c'cst-a-dire  que  les  Actes  qui 
les  conccrnent  ont  e'te'  interpole>,  et 
qu'on  ne  sait  rien  de  certain  a  leur  egard. 
Uno  seule  chose  est  hors  de  doute,  c'est 
la  cele'brite'  de  lenr  culte  chez  les  Siciliens 
et  les  Grecs.  II  fut  un  temps  [third 
century]  oil  les  Actes  des  Martyrs  e'toi- 
tnt  un  theme  a,  romons ! !  ceux  des  saints 


Adelphe  [Alfio],  Philadelphe,  et  Cvrin, 
ont  eu  la  mauvaise  fortune  de  semr  de 
trame  a  des  broderies.  De  la,  la  diffi- 
culty de  distinguer  le  vrai  du  faux. 
Nous  l'avons  essayd,  et  nous  pensons 
qu'on  peut  s'en  tenir  ft  notre  recit  abrege*." 
This  surely  is  wholly  un  justifiable.  Why 
should  the  judgment  of  Mgr.  Gue'rin  (in 
1880)  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Bollan- 
dists? The  saints  referred  to  all  occur 
in  May,  and  the  May  series  consists  of 
seven  folio  volumes.  Bollandus  and 
Henschenius  edited  the  first  five  volumes 
(January  and  February).  The  next 
thirty-nine  volumes  were  under  the 
charge  of  Henschen,  Papebroch,  Jan- 
ninck,  Baerts,  Sollier,  Pien  or  Pinius, 
Cuypers,  Bosch,  Stiltinck,  Suyskene, 
Perier,  and  Stycker,  and  some  eighty- 
eight  years  were  spent  by  them  on  the 
work.  The  lives  consulted  were  those 
usually  accepted  by  the  [Roman]  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  their  correspondence, 
like  that  of  Mgr.  Gue'rin,  was  with  the 
dignitaries  of  their  Church.  If  these 
men  tampered  with  their  documents, 
who  are  to  be  trusted?  And  if  Mgr. 
Gue'rin  is  permitted  to  cull  from  their 
lives  by  private  judgment,  then  hair  by 
hair  nothing  will  be  left.  The  lives, 
such  as  they  are,  reflect  the  opinions  of 
the  times  when  they  were  written,  and 
must  be  taken  as  they  stand,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little 
startling  that  Mgr.  Gue'rin  should  call  the 
third  century  the  most  untrustworthy 
of  all.  See  Vies  des  Samtst  vol.  v.  p.  448, 
note. 

Cardinal  Baronlua  arowi,  in  LU  fUmnrqu**,  that  the 
acts  of  81  Venant,  which  he  anw  at  Camerino,  "•ont 
retuplia  de  chceea  apocrypha ; "  but  be  eayi  he  hat  left 
out  the  "  Ilea,"  "et  tie  noua  en  a  doime  que  ce  qu'elle  a 
Jug*  etra  conform*  a  la  verite."  (See  St.  Vknaxt.) 

The  relics  of  Job.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  says, 
"Les  pretentions  de  ceux  de  l'Occident 
sur  les  reliques  de  Job  ne  paraissent  pas 
avoir  plus  de  fondement  Ceux  qui  veu- 
lent  qu'elles  fussent  a  Rome  des  le  vii. 
siecle,  ont  neglige'  de  nous  dire  quand 
et  comment  elles  y  etaient  venues."  The 
pope's  chamberlain  can  see  clearly  enough 
the  weak  points  when  speaking  ef  the 
Eastern  Church,  but  admits  relics  of 
the  Western  Church  utterly  regardless 
of  "the  when  and  how  they  were  pro- 
cured/' Let  any  one  look  over  the  few 
specimens  here  referred  to  (under  the 
head  of  "Relics"),  and  say  whether 
the  evidence  is  one  jot  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  Church  for  the  bones 
of  the  patriarch  Job.   When  and  how 
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were  St  Peter's  chains  obtained,  and 
how  is  it  they  are  adorned  with  precious 
stones  ?  How  and  when  was  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  procured  ?  How  and 
when  was  the  Virgin's  milk  obtained, 
so  reverently  shown  at  Souillac?  How 
and  when  was  one  of  the  stones  cast  at 
St.  Stephen  picked  up  ?  The  same  may 
be  asked  respecting  St.  Paul's  tooth,  St. 
Peter's  tooth,  the  girdle  of  Joseph  the 
espoused  husband  of  Mary,  St.  Luke's 
likeness  of  the  Virgin,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  marvellous  relics  mentioned  by 
Brady,  such  as  a  lock  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene's hair,  a  ray  of  the  star  which 
appeared  to  the  wise  men,  a  rib  of  the 
Ve/bum  caro  factum,  the  rod  of  Moses, 
the  sword  and  shield  of  St.  Michael,  the 
tear  shed  by  Jesus  over  Jerusalem,  and 
so  on.  M^r.  Guerin  charges  the  Eastern 
Church  with  imposture  in  its  relics ;  it 
would  be  well,  however,  if  the  Western 
Church  had  been  able  to  show  a  clearer 
title,  and  some  better  apology  for  the 
two  heads  of  the  Baptist,  the  five  legs 
of  the  ass  ridden  by  our  Lord,  the  multi- 
tude of  nails  employed  in  the  crucifixion, 
and  the  quantity  of  wood  said  to  be 
remnants  of  the  true  cross,  than  that  very 
lame  one,  "  He  who  fed  five  thousand  men 
with  five  loaves,  can  multiply  relics  also." 
The  tale  about  Job's  bones  is,  that 
Rotharis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  588  to  663,  caused 
them,  together  with  the  bones  of  the  two 
Tobies,  the  young  Sara,  and  many  others, 
to  be  transported  from  Rome  to  Pavia. 
They  were  deposited  in  the  church  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  exposed  to  venera- 
tion in  the  chapel  of  St.  Raphael,  but 
suddenly  disappeared  ;  it  is  said  that  they 
were  stolen.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  adds  that  the 
thief  was  equally  inexcusable,  "  sans  que 
Ton  eut  pu  savoir  dans  la  suite  ce  qu'en 
firent  les  voleurs.  Leur  intention  e'tait 
de  de'rober  de  vdritables  reliques  et  de 
nuire  a  ceux  qui  les  croyaient  telles,  et 
qui  les  honoraient  de  bonne  foi.  De 
sorte  que  ce  ne  serait  rien  diminuer  de 
l'dnormite*  de  leur  sacrilege  de  nous 
apprendre  que  e'e'taient  toutes  fausses 
reliqueSj  que  jamais  on  ne  vit  a  Rome 
les  os  m  de  Job  ni  des  deux  Tobies ;  et 
que  de  plus,  U  est  faux  que  le  roi  Rotharis 
ait  jamais  rapporte  des  reliques  de  Rome." 
—  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  441. 

St.  Secundcl  works  miracles  by  the  aid 
of  the  devil  (a.d.  659).  Secundel  fancied 
he  was  called  upon  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  saw,  as  he  supposed,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  who  said  to  him,  "Secundel, 


you  have  now  lived  long  enough  in  soli- 
tude ;  go  into  the  high-roads,  and  compel 
men  to  come  into  my  vineyard,  that  they 
may  sit  down  at  the  feast  which  I  have 
prepared."  So  he  left  his  hermitage, 
went  forth  to  preach,  and  did  many  won- 
derful things,  so  as  to  win  the  praise  and 
glory  of  man.  Success  puffed  him  up 
more  and  more,  and  in  his  vain-glory  he 
went  to  visit  St.  Friard,  expecting  great 
honour;  but  St  Friard  said  to  him, 
"  Alas !  alas !  my  brother ;  the  devil  has 
deceived  you.  Go  to  your  cell,  humble 
yourself  in  the  dust,  and  pray  for  forgive- 
ness." These  words  struck  Secundel  to 
the  heart  He  felt  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  prayed  St  Friard  to  intercede  for 
him  at  the  throne  of  grace.  "Let  us 
pray?"  said  the  saint,  "and  God,  who  is 
infinite  in  mercy,  will  hear  us."  While 
they  prayed,  the"  devil  stood  before  them 
in  the  likeness  of  Christ,  but  the  two 
praying  ones  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  art 
Christ,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
we  will  believe  thee."  So  saying,  they 
both  crossed  themselves,  and  the  devil 
fled  howling  and  crestfallen. — Gregory 
of  Tours?  Lives  of  the  Fathers. 

Touching  for  the  king's  evil.  The  touchea 
impostors.  The  Hon.  Dailies  Barrington 
mentions  the  case  of  an  old  man  he  was 
examining  as  a  witness,  who  stated  that 
when  queen  Anne  was  at  Oxford  she 
"touched"  him  for  the  evil.  Barring- 
ton  asked  him  if  he  was  really  cured; 
upon  which  the  old  man  waggishly  re- 
plied, he  did  not  believe  he  ever  had  the 
evil,  but  his  parents  were  poor,  and  did 
not  object  to  the  bit  of  gold. — Observa- 
tions on  the  Statutes,  p.  x07. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  any  number  of  similar 
miracles  could  be  worked  at  the  present  day  on  the  aaiue 
terma,  or  even  for  a  little  local  notoriety. 

Relics  of  St.  Orban  I.  not  genuine. 
That  relics  are  not  "  always  "  genuine  is 
indubitable,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
relics  of  St  Urban  I.  (a.d.  222-230). 
Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  a.d.  862,  gave  the 
body  of  St  Urban  to  the  monks  of  St 
Germain  d'Auxerre;  and  the  translation 
was  attested  by  numerous  miracles.  Three 
years  afterwards  (a.d.  865)  the  monks 
of  St  Germain  gave  the  sacred  deposit 
to  the  bishop  of  Chalon-sur-Marne,  who 
placed  it  in  his  monastery  in  the  diocese 
of  Langres,  and  changed  the  name  of  his 
monastery  from  "  The  Holy  Trinity"  to 
"  St  Urban."  This  seems  very  precise. 
Here  is  an  infallible  pope  who  gives  the 
body,  and  numerous  miracles  to  vouch  for 
its  genuineness.   A  better  case  does  not 
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exist  in  all  the  ten  thousand  relics  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Judge  now  of  our 
amazement  when  we  read,  this  was  all 
s  blunder  from  beginning;  to  end.  The 
body  given  by  pope  Nicholas  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Germain  was  not  the  body 
of  St.  Urban  I.,  pope  of  Rome,  but  of 
tome  one  else.  And  the  miracles,  attest- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  gift,  wore  all 
deceptive.  Papebroch  has  demonstrated 
this  fact  in  his  notes  on  the  "  Life  of  St 
Urban "  (Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  v.  May 
25).  In  1599  the  body  of  St.  Urban  I. 
was  found  entire  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia,  and  Clement  VIII.  separated  its 
head  from  the  body,  and  gave  it  to  the 
church  of  "Our  Lady  of  Ara  Ccsli;" 
other  parts  he  sent  to  other  churches,  and 
the  rest  he  deposited  under  the  altar  of 
St  Cecilia.  Baillet  says,  "  Pope  Nicholas 
X.,  no  doubt,  thought  the  body  he  gave 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Germain  was  the 
body  of  pope  Urban  I.,  and  never  knew 
that  pope  Paschal  I.  had  removed  the 
body  forty  years  before  to  the  church  of 
St  Cecilia.*'  Strange,  that  pope  Nicholas, 
and  all  his  cardinals,  deacons,  ana 
notaries,  should  not  know  what  had 
occurred  in  their  own  lifetime,  only  forty 
years  ago !  Stranger  still,  that  numerous 
miracles  should  have  attested  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  gifts !  St  rangest  of  all,  that 
the  mistake  was  neve'  suspected  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  a  Flemish 
lawyer  discovered  it,  and  pone  Clement 
VIII.  ratified  the  truth  of  Papebroch's 
acuteness !  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  parish  church  of  St.  Urban, 
in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  still  believes 
that  the  body  given  to  it  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Germain,  in  865,  is  that  of  pope 
Urban  I.,  for  in  its  archives  is  a  "His- 
tory of  St  Urban  I.,  pope,"  tracing  the 
connection.  In  1866  a  procis-verbal  was 
drawn  up,  attesting  its  genuineness. 
And  on  the  coffer  is  a  particular  account 
of  each  of  the  eight  bones  contained  in 
the  reliquary,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  there.  If  miracles  often  repeated 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  if  popes  and  all 
their  notaries  and  court  are  ignorant  of 
important  matters  in  their  own  lifetime, 
we  may  well  ask  with  Pilate,  "  Truth  ! 
What  is  truth  ?  "  nor  care  to  wait  for  an 
answer. — Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of 
Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  25. 

Tfie  ghost  of  the  royal  palace  of  Wood- 
stock (a.d.  1649).  The  commissioners 
of  the  Long  Parliament  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Woodstock,  and 
tried  to  efface  from  it  every  emblem  of 


royalty,  pulling  down  the  insignia  of 
royal  state,  turning  the  beautiful  bed- 
rooms into  kitchens  and  sculleries,  the 
council-hall  into  a  brew-house,  and  the 
dining-room  into  a  wood-house.  They 
treated  all  persons  connected  with  Charles 
Stewart  about  the  palace  with  indignity, 
and  one  Giles  Sharp  apparently  aided 
them.  The  first  two  days  strange  noises 
were  heard  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
house ;  then  a 1  *  supernatural "  dog  howled, 
and  gnawed  the  bed-clothes ;  the  next 
day  the  "  fun  grew  fast  and  furious," — 
the  furniture  began  to  dance,  the  bells  to 
ring,  the  plates  and  dishes  to  roll  about : 
the  pillows  were  replaced  by  logs  of 
wood,  and  bricks  came  rattling  down  the 
chimneys.  On  the  eleventh  night  the 
clothes  of  the  commissioners  disappeared  : 
on  the  twelfth  night  their  beds  were  filled 
with  pewter  plates  ;  on  the  thirteenth  the 
glass  windows  were  all  smashed ;  and  the 
annoyances  increased  till  the  commis- 
sioners were  obliged  to  leave.  At  the 
Restoration  the  whole  was  explained; 
Giles  Sharp  was  the  primum  mobile.  He 
knew  all  the  secret  passages,  trap-doors, 
and  blind  doors  about  the  place;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  concealed  cavaliers, 
produced  the  annoyances  which  the  com- 
missioners attributed  to  spirits. — Dr.  U. 
More,  Continuation  of  OlanviPs  Collection 
of  Relations  in  Proof  of  Witchcraft. 

The  devils  confess  there  are  four  scourges 
which  they  cannot  abide.  In  tne  examina- 
tion of  Sara  Williams  in  1602,  before  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Causes  Ec- 
clesiastical, this  extract  was  read  to  her 
out  of  Barnes's  book,  and  she  was  ordered 
to  declare  if  it  was  true  or  not  Barnes 
wrote  that  the  devil  in  the  examinate  had 
declared,  "There  were  foure  scourges 
which  the  devils  hated:  holy  water, 
halowed  candles,  frankensence,  and  the 
booke  of  exorcismes."  To  this  Sara 
Williams  replied,  "  that  she  said  no  such 
thing,  and  that  the  priests  themselves,  for 
the  better  gracing  of  those  foure  scourges, 
did  proclaim e  them  in  her  name,  or  rather 
in  the  name  of  the  devil  said  to  be  in  her, 
and  did  put  it  downe  in  theyr  Miracle- 
booke  as  the  devils  owne  words.'1— Samuel 
Harsnet  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York), 
Popish  Impostures  (1604),  p.  103. 

Confession  of  Richard  Afainy,  gentleman, 
avouched  upon  oath,  June  6,  1602.  Richard 
Mainy  was  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  who  had  been 
sent,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  the  English 
seminary  of  Reims,  to  prepare  him  for 
the  priesthood.    He  remaiped  there  for 
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fcwo  yean,  and  entered,  "out  of  boyish 
curiositee,"  ihefratres  minimi  or  bonhom- 
mes,  as  a  probationer.  Here  he  continued 
for  three  months,  and  then  left  for  Paris. 
He  quitted  the  bonhommes  "because  he 
found  their  rules  too  strict,  and  their  diet 
confined  to  fish  only."  About  this  time 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  preparing  with  the 
king  of  Spain  to  invade  England,  and  all 
the  English  were  commanded  to  leave 
France ;  so  Richard  went  to  Dieppe,  and 
embarked  for  England.  He  landed  at 
Rye,  and  after  a.  few  days  joined  his 
brother  John  in  London.  Being  invited 
to  dine  with  Lord  Vaux  at  Hackney,  he 
heard  about  the  possessions  of  Marwood, 
who  (he  was  told)  "roared  like  a  bull." 
Soon  afterwards  he  visited  Sir  George 
Peckham  of  Denham,  where  the  whole 
talk  turned  upon  Edmunds  [Weston]  the 
Jesuit,  and  the  persons  possessed  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Edmund  Peckham.  He 
soon  became  known  to  the  priests  who 
frequented  Denham,  and  they  did  their 
utmost  to  bring  him  back  to  join  the 
priesthood.  He  was  a  merry,  high-spirited 
boy,  and  partly  from  curiosity  and  partly 
from  love  of  enterprise,  he  pretended  to 
be  possessed,  and  allowed  the  priests  to 
take  him  in  hand.  Finding  the  part  he 
played  made  him  an  object  of  notoriety, 
he  increased  his  eccentricities,  and  drew 
crowds  to  see  him.  Barnes  set  down  in 
his  Book  of  Miracles  all  the  lad  did, 
and  pretended  to  see  in  visions,  as 
veritable  facts  :  so  he  was  arraigned,  and 
examined  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  by 
the  royal  commissioners,  and  was  allowed 
to  write  down  his  deposition,  which  he 
afterwards  ratified  by  oath.  The  whole 
of  his  "  confession  "  is  too  long  to  repro- 
duce here  in  extenso,  but  the  following 
extracts  bear  upon  the  examinations  of 
Sara  and  Friswood  Williams,  Anne  Smith, 
and  Antony  Tyrrell : — 

(i.)  Richard  Mainy  suffered  from  vertigo 
capitis,  accompanied  with  flatulence,  and 
these  gave  the  cue  for  the  priests  to  pro- 
nounce him  possessed.  He  willingly  lent 
himself,  at  first,  to  their  schemes,  but 
says  in  his  Confessions,  "  If  I  could  have 
suspected  they  would  have  dealt  with 
me  as  they  did,  I  would  certainly  have 
avoyded  them."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"At  my  first  comming  to  Denham  I  was 
kindly  used,  and  my  brothers  cooke  told 
mee  there  was  in  the  house  greate  walk- 
ing of  spirits,  at  which  divers  had  been 
affrighted.  I  was,  at  the  time,  some- 
what evill  at  ease,  and  this  report  made 
me  worse,  so  that  my  old  complaint  <U4 


take  hold  of  me  againe.  Maister  Dibdalc 
and  Maister  Cornelius  came  to  me,  and 
after  sundry  questions,  they  fell  to  be  of 
opinion  that  I  was  possessed,  (but  I  am 
fully  perswaded  they  knew  wel  enough 
that  neither  I,  nor  any  of  the  rest  were 
indeede  possessed).  When  they  told  me 
I  was  possessed,  I  answered  that  they 
were  deceaved,  and  acquainted  them  with 
the  nature  of  my  complaint  They  said 
I  was  mistaken,  put  me  in  minde  of  my 
leaving  the  fratres  minimi,  of  my  wild 
pranks,  and  youthfull  follies,  to  prove 
that  I  was  possessed,  and  finally  per- 
swaded me  to  submit  myselfe  to  theyr 
triall,  that  I  and  they  might  know  of 
a  surety  whether  I  was  possessed  or  no. 
Soe  I  did  yeeld  myselfe  to  their  perswa- 
sion,  and  then  they  told  me  about  Sara 
Williams  and  her  fits,  and  in  what  manner 
shee  did  behave,  and  how  others  who  were 
possessed  did  behave.  Being  in  one  of 
my  fits,  Maister  Dibdale  came  to  me, 
and,  when  I  recouvered,  hee  told  me,  it 
was  because  hee  had  applyed  a  holy  relique 
to  my  bodie  j  and  a  day  or  two  after,  he 
with  other  priests  told  me  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  exorcised.  Having  sub- 
mitted so  farre,  it  was  too  late  to  draw 
backe,  so  I  was  bound  fast  in  a  chayre, 
and  fell  to  theyr  exorcismes  with  much 
solemnity.  They  gave  me  a  holy  potion 
to  drink,  which  I  found  vastly  un- 
pleasant, and  I  told  them  to  untyc  me, 
and  let  me  lye  downe  uppon  my  bed ;  but 
they  payd  no  heed  to  my  words,  and 
only  answered,  *See,  how  the  devill 
troubles  him  ! '  At  other  times  when  I 
was  in  the  chayre,  besides  the  drinke, 
they  did  burne  brimstone  under  my  nose. 
What  I  did  and  spake  at  such  times  I 
cannot  remember.  No  doubt  when  I 
found  myselfe  soe  entangled,  that  I  could 
not  rid  myselfe  from  them,  I  spake  many 
things  which  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
now.  I  was  never  left  in  peace  all  the 
time  I  was  at  Denham :  eyther  I  was  in 
the  chayre,  or  I  was  called  to  witness 
what  Sara  Williams  and  her  sister  were 
doing,  or  I  was  confined  to  my  chamber, 
or  was  otherwise  tossed  and  turmoyled 
by  them;  at  last  I  was  informed  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  casting  out  one  of 
the  devils,  leaving  me  to  infer  that  there 
were  others  left  behind.  By  this  time 
Christmas  drew  neere,  and  they  gave  me 
over  for  awhile,  and  Bent  me  to  Windsor 
to  a  maister  Frittons  were  I  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  holy  dayes,  free  from 
their  vexations.  I  did  much  solace  my- 
selfe while  I  was  there  with  merrie  coin- 
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pany,  which,  when  the  priests  heard  of, 
they  gave  oat  that  I  waa  possessed  with 
a  'Merry  Devil.'  Others  said,  if  I  was 
possessed  at  all,  it  certainly  was  not  with 
a  melancolly  spirit. 

(ii.)  "  On  Monday,  Jan.  10,  SaraWilliams 
was  said  to  have  had  a  merveilous  great 
fit  at  Hackney.  The  priest  said  to  her, 
4  There  is  one  here  who  hath  the  vertigo, 
what  sayest  thoa  of  him  ? '  Sara  or  her 
dcvill  madeaonswer, 1  The  vertigo  indeede, 
that  is  all  nonsense.'  The  priest  sayd, 
•  Was  any  dcvill  cast  oat  of  him  ? '  And 
Sara  or  'her  devill  aonswered,  *  A  very 
little  one.'  Then  the  priests  tooke  con- 
fidence, and  told  me  I  was  certainlie  dis- 
possessed of  one  devill  while  I  was  at 
Denham.  Saras  davill  furthermore  told 
thewi  there  was  stil  in  mee  Modu  the 
prince  of  devils.  The  priests  asked  her 
now  this  devill  came  into  mee,  and  Saras 
deville  aonswered,  4  It  was  when  he  left 
Ihe/ratres  fRtnmtt. 

(iii.)  44  When  the  priests  hod  finished 
theyr  busines  at  Hackney,  they  returned 
to  mee,  to  cast  out  prince  Modu.  It  fel 
out  thus.  I  went  to  daunce^  and  daunced 
all  night,  which  cast  me  in  so  great  a 
sweat  that  I  had  a  return  of  ray  old  com- 
plaint. Som  of  the  priests  hearing  of 
my  attack,  said  it  was  no  mervaile,  as  I 
had  the  prince  of  devils  in  me.  Wei,  the 
priests  came  and  wrought  upon  me  as 
before,  but  when  they  said  they  had  cast 
the  devill  out,  I  found  myselfe  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  I  was  before,  and 
this  caused  mee  to  think  the  whole  thing 
an  imposition.  The  priests  now  sent  for 
one  doctor  Griffith  who  gave  mee  som 
physicke,  but  as  it  did  mee  no  good,  they 
declared  I  must  needes  be  possessed.  I 
was  then  caried  back  to  Denham,  and 
maister  Edmunds  [Weston]  the  chiefe  of 
the  priests  was  thought  to  be  the  meetest 
man  to  tackle  so  greate  a  devill.  There 
was  a  great  resort  to  the  place  where  we 
were,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe 
thinking  to  see  som  straunge  sight.  The 
coarse  which  maister  Edmunds  held  with 
me  was  much  more  rigorous  then  that  of 
the  other  priests.  When  I  did  not  frame 
myselfe  to  his  liking,  hee  gave  me  the 
most  loathsome  drinks,  and  filthy  confec- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  burnt  under  my  nose 
the  most  stinking  drugges ;  which  heats 
and  smels,  together  with  their  sack  and 
oyle,  made  me  talke  and  rage  as  if  I  had 
beene  mad.  Being  thus  dealt  with,  I 
became  weake  and  sicklie,  and  to  gain  a 
little  respite  I  resolved  to  frame  myselfe 
to  their  liking  *  I  omitted  no  occasion  of 
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going  to  confession ;  I  pretended  to  sec 
lights  on  the  fingers  of  the  priests ;  I 
shewed  the  utmost  zeale  at  masse  time  ; 
at  the  elevation  I  pretended  to  see  ex- 
traordinarie  lights,  and  sometimes  fel 
backwards  as  if  I  could  not  abide  the 
glare.  I  protest  before  God  this  was  all 
a  sham,  but  maister  Edmunds  would 
make  long  discourses  about  mee,  and 
prove  the  real  presence  from  these  feints 
and  words  of  mine,  which  were  altogether 
untrue. 

(iv.)  44 1  furthermore  found  it  did  wel 
content  the  priests  if  I  rayled  against 
them  sometimes,  and  praised  the  pro- 
testants,  the  ministers,  the  magistrates, 
and  those  in  chiefe  authorise.  So  I  set 
myselfe  to  fool  them  to  their  bent,  and 
the  catholiques  present  tooke  great  con- 
tentment at  my  speeches.  By  this  means 
I  did  escape  sometimes  theyr  loathsome 
drinks,  and  intolerable  fumes.  [He  was 
now  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age.] 

(v.)  44 1  was  next  taken  to  the  earle  of 
Lincolnes  house  in  Channon-row,  and  it 
soon  got  abroad  that  maister  Edmunds 
was  about  to  deale  with  mee.  Soe  I 
pretended  to  traunces  and  visions,  having 
been  told  of  such  things  by  the  priests, 
and  read  of  them  in  their  bookes.  The 
very  first  Sunday  I  was  in  Channon-row 
I  fained  to  be  in  a  traunce,  and  raved 
about  purgatory,  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  there.  And  I  told  maister  Edmunds 
that  these  traunces  and  visions  would 
occur  every  Sunday  at  the  same  hour  till 
Good  Friday,  when  I  should  die,  and  be 
carried  up  to  heaven.  I  also  pretended 
to  prophecy ;  I  foretold  great  afflictions 
and  persecutions  to  the  catholiques  in 
England,  and  of  comming  warres  and 
national  troubles.  I  confess,  however, 
that  my  prophecies  and  forebodings  were 
always  framed  on  leading  questions  put 
to  me  by  maister  Edmunds.  In  some  of 
my  traunces  I  would  make  strange  ex- 
clamations as  if  I  saw  Christ  accompanied 
with  angels,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  attended 
with  a  trayne  of  virgins.  At  such  times 
I  would  call  on  all  present  to  fal  downe 
upon  theyr  knees,  and  maister  Edmunds 
with  the  rest  would  fal  upon  their  [sic] 
knees,  and  lift  up  theyr  hands  as  if  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  had  been  there  indeede. 
I  avowe  that  I  never  saw  any  thing  more 
than  usual,  but  only  did  frame  myselfe 
to  doe  so;  and  I  verilie  believe  that 
maister  Edmunds  saw  through  it  all,  and 
acted  as  he  did  only  to  induce  the  rest 
to  follow  his  example.   I  am  told  that 
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maister  Edmonds  [Weston]  has  filled  a 
quire  of  paper  with  my  traunces  and 
visions,  but  if  ever  his  booke  doe  come 
to  light  I  will  not  faile  to  give  my  aunswer 
to  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  declare  that 
all  my  traunces,  and  visions,  and  pro- 
phecies, and  sufferings  in  purgatory,  and 
all  the  rest,  were  entirely  feigned  by  mee 
to  please  Father  Edmunds,  and  game  to 
myself  a  little  notoriety  ;  for  I  soon  saw 
how  eagerly  the  catholiques  tooke  it  all 
in,  and  did  seeme  to  wonder  at  me  at*  a 
mervaile. 

(vi.)  "  The  Good  Friday  when  I  was  to 
die.  When  Good  Friday  came  there  was 
an  immense  crowd  collected  where  I 
was  ;  but  I  must  let  the  priest  tell  what 
happened  in  his  own  words :  '  Lying 
that  day  upon  his  bed,  our  brother 
Richard  did  make  a  most  solemne  ex- 
hortation, telling  us  that  his  houre  was 
come.  Hee  exhorted  all  present  to  remaine 
constant  in  their  profession,  saying  they 
had  yet  to  beare  the  brunt  of  many  per- 
secutions, but  hee  who  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved.  Then  fel  hee  from 
exhortation  unto  prayer  and  desired  all 
present  to  pray  with  him? — whereupon 
ne  began  to  recite  the  Li  tame,  all  follow- 
ing the  responses  with  great  devotion. 
Hee  then  fell  into  a  slumber,  and  after 
that  into  a  traunce  which  lasted  for  two 
houres,  when  he  awoke,  fetched  a  great 
sighe,  and  said:  "My  hour  is  not  yet 
come.  Our  blessed  Ladie  hath  appeared 
to  mee,  and  told  mee  there  is  yet  worke 
for  mee  to  doe."  With  that  there  began 
to  be  a  muttering  among  the  people,  one 
asking  another  what  hee  could  refer  to. 
Whereuppon,  maister  Edmunds  said,  "  It 
is  not  expedient  to  prolong  the  interview," 
and  so  the  crowde  dispersed.'  What 
moved  me  to  give  out  that  I  was  going 
to  die  on  Good  Friday  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
sure  I  am  thee  devise  was  both  boyish  and 
foolish.  As  far  as  I  can  gesse  my  whole 
drift  was  to  make  myself  apparant. 
When  maister  Edmunds  found  out  my 
trick,  hee  said  it  was  all  an  illusion  of 
Sathan,  and  that  this  must  be  made 
manifest  out  of  hand  by  an  exorcisme, 
but  from  Good  Friday  to  St.  Georges 
day  I  was  left  in  peace.  My  old  com- 
plaint then  returned,  and  this  gave 
occasion  for  him  to  take  mee  in  hand 
againe. 

(vii.)  "  The  seven  deadly  sins.  Mr.  Ed- 
munds and  the  rest  did  then  deale  very 
extreamely  with  mee,  and  I  conf esse  that 
I  did  bend  myselfe  to  all,  under  the 
hope  of  gaining  my  libertie.  After 


maister  Edmunds  had  exorcised  and  per- 
fumed me,  the  devil],  it  is  said,  began  to 
make  his  appearance ;  but  I  must  set 
downe  all  that  was  done  on  that  occasion 
in  theyr  owne  wordes :  4  By  the  com- 
maund  of  maister  Edmunds  the  devill 
confessed  that  his  name  was  Modu,  and 
that  he  had  beside  himselfe,  seaven  other 
devils,  all  captaines  of  great  note,  in  the 
body  of  maister  Mainy.  Thereuppon, 
Father  Edmunds  commanded  that  all  the 
seaven  should  come  and  shew  themselves 
one  by  one ;  and  as  each  one  rose,  that 
hee  should  make  known  his  name  and 
quality.  Then  maister  Mainy  did  set 
his  hands  to  his  side,  curled  his  haire, 
and  used  gestures  of  greate  self  approval ; 
whereuppon  Father  Edmunds  sayd  aloud, 
44  Lo  !  there  the  spirit  of  Pride."  Then 
did  the  evill  spirit  exclaim,  "  I  wil  'bide 
no  longer  with  such  rascal  I  priests,  but 
wil  goe  to  Court,  and  brave  it  roundlie 
amongst  the  noble  and  mighty  of  the 
land."  After  which  there  was  dead  quiet, 
till  Father  Edmunds  began  his  exorcismes 
againe;  when  suddenly  maister  Mainy 
began  to  swel  himselfe  out,  to  stare  with 
his  eyes,  and  cry  excitedly,  44  Ten  pounds 
per  cent.  Scrivener,  make  the  bond,  but 
harkye,  I  must  have  a  pawne."  Maister 
Edmunds  asked  the  devill  if  he  were  the 
same  as  spake  before,  and  hee  aunswered, 
"  Noe !  but  the  former  spirit  is  my  deare 
companion."  As  the  devill  could  only 
talke  of  money,  loans,  and  usury,  all  the 
company  agreed  it  was  the  spirit  of 
CovETOU8NBS8B.  After  awhile  the 
exorcee  recovering  his  fences,  maister 
Edmunds  began  his  exorcismes  againe. 
He  had  not  proceeded  farre  when  a  third 
spirit  appeared.  He  manifested  himself 
by  singing  filthy  songs,  and  every  worde 
he  spake  was  ribaldry.  Again  the  com- 
pany cried  with  one  voice,  It  is  the  Bpirit 
of  Lust  or  Luxury."  Maister  Edmunds 
commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  be  silent, 
and  not  to  speak  another  word.  Againe 
Father  Edmunds  did  commence  his  exor- 
cismes, and  continued  till  one  by  one  all 
the  seaven  devils  had  shown  themselves. 
Envy  showed  his  qualitie  by  disdainf ull 
lookes  and  contemptuous  speeches. 
Wrath  by  furious  gestures  and  doughty 
words.  Gluttony  by  vomiting.  Sloth 
by  gaping  and  snorting  as  if  in  sleepe. 
After  all  the  seaven  had  shown  them- 
selves. Father  Edmunds  called  up  Modu 
himselfe.  Whereupon  this  prince  of 
darkness  asked  him  how  he  liked  his 
brethren  ?  Then  began  hee  to  chafe,  and 
declare  hee  would  leave  such  scurvy 
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dogges  to  goe  to  his  good  friends  the 
protestanta,  who,  he  wel  knew,  would 
give   him   braver  entertainment.  On 
hearing  this,  Father  Edmunds  said  aloud, 
"Feel  assured,  thou  foul  fiend,  that  I 
and  all  good  catholiques  are  thy  sworne 
ennemies,  and  will  never  make  league 
with  thee  or  anv  of  thy  kinde.   I  now 
command  you  all,  by  the  power  of  my 
priesthood,  to  depart  hence,  and  never  to 
come  back  againe."  Whereuppon  Pride 
departed  in  the  forme  of  a  peacock ; 
Sloth  in  the  liken  es  of  an  asse ;  En  vie 
under  the  similitude  of  a  dogge ;  Gluttony 
as  a  wolfe ;  and  so  with  all  the  rest.'  I 
wel  remember  using  some  such  gestures 
on  St.  Georges  day,  but  I  am  perswaded 
the  writer  has  dressed  my  words  farre 
fairer  than  I  spake  them.   In  troth,  the 
priests  can  make  a  faire  tale  out  of  any- 
thing.   Of  this  be  certaine,  whatever  I 
said  or  did  it  was  lead  up  to,  or  suggested, 
or  else  I  had  beene  before  told  of  some- 
thing similar.   For  as  I  was  under  seven- 
teen yeeres  of  age,  I  doe  not  believe 
that  such  things  would  have  come  into 
mv  head  unless  I  had  beene  instructed. 
Wee  were  always  being  told  what  this  one 
or  tlint  possessed  one  had  done  or  sayd, 
or  some  tale  of  exorcisme  was  read  to  us, 
to  teach  us  how  we  ought  to  behave  our- 
selves.  As  to  the  forme  in  which  the 
seaven  spirits  departed,  I  am  sure  that 
this  part  of  the  description  is  ey ther  false 
altogether;  or  else  I  was  led  to  my 
aunswers  by  the  questions  put  to  me ;  as, 
for  example,  *  whether  Pride  did  not 
depart  from  me  like  a  peacock,'  and  so  of 
all  the  rest ;  or  it  may  be  that  some  of 
the  priests  said  in  my  hearing  that  such 
and  such  devils  assumed  such  and  such 
formes.   Pray  God  forgive  them  for  their 
bad  dealings  with  mee,  but  I  have  this 
comfort  left,  I  am  quite  certaine  I  never 
was  possessed,  ana  that  most  of  the 
things  written  or  reported  of  mee  are 
either  highly  coloured,  or  utterly  untrue. 
Signed  JTichardMainy." — Samuel  Harsnet 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  Popish 
Impostures  (1604).  Appendix,  pp.  257-284. 

Confession  of  Maister  Anthonie  Tyrrell, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  written  by  his  own 
handandavovchedupon  oath,  June  15, 1602. 
Many  interrogatories  being  propounded 
to  Antony  Tyrrell  respecting  the  casting 
out  of  devils  by  maister  Edmunds  (alias 
Weston)  the  Jesuit,  and  other  seminary 
priests  in  the  years  1585  and  1586  at 
Hackney,  Denham,  and  other  places,  he 
set  down  his  answers  in  writing,  and  the 
following  are  the  most  important  :— 


"About  the  invasion  of  England.  In 
the  yeere  1584 1  and  John  Ballard,  priest,* 
comming  together  from  Rome,  as  we 
passed  through  Burgundy  wee  found 
there  a  great  presse  of  souldiours,  and 
were  advertised  that  they  were  serving 
under  the  due  de  Guise  against  England. 
Maister  Crighton  a  Scotch  Jesuit  taken 
at  sea  the  same  year  and  brought  to 
England,  revealed  the  whole  plot,  and 
showed  how  far  the  pope  and  king  of 
Spain  were  concerned  therein.  No  doubt 
maister  Edmunds  (alias  Weston),  the 
chiefe  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  was 
duly  informed  of  the  whole  matter  in 
which  his  owne  societie  was  so  deeply 
concerned.  Soon  after  I  reached  England, 
in  1585,  maister  Martin  A  ray,  a  priest, 
met  mee  in  Cheapside,  and  whispered  in 
my  eare,  '  Be  of  good  cheere,  brother ; 
for  all  is  going  on  famously.  The  king 
of  Spayne  is  almost  ready  with  his  forces, 
and  wee  shalbe  sure  of  some  good  newes 
very  shortly.  Wherefore  it  standeth  us 
now  that  be  priests  to  further  the  catholic 
cause  as  much  as  lveth  in  as.' 

"  Exorcisms  of  Weston.  About  the  same 
time  maister  Edmunds  (or  Weston)  was 
said  to  have  cast  out  a  devill  from  one 
Marwood,  and  Martin  Aray  said  to  me, 
*  The  exorcisme*  of  Father  Edmunds  will 
soon  make  the  devils  themselves  confesse 
that  tkevr  kingdom  is  come  to  an  end.' 
Upon  the  dispossession  of  Marwood, 
many  other  priests,  instigated  to  show 
their  zeale  in  imitating  him,  did  take  in 
hand  to  cast  out  devils  from  Sara  and 
Friswood  Williams,  William  Trayford, 
Anne  Smith,  Richard  Mainy,  and 
Elizabeth  Calthrop.  The  necke  of  this 
last  named  person  was  broken  by  a  fall 
down  some  stayres.  When  I  saw  this 
course,  it  liked  mee  wel,  and  I  became 
an  actor  therein.  Our  proceedings  had 
for  a  time  wonderfull  success,  and  in 
the  compasse  of  halfe  a  yeere  the  number 
reconciled  to  our  church  was  three  or 
foure  thousand.  In  maister  Edmunds 
his  treatise  hee  sets  forth  that  'God 
permitteth  some  to  be  possessed  that 
atheists  may  learne  to  acknowledge  there 
is  both  a  God  and  a  Devill ;  and  that  the 
faith  of  the  true  church  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  manifestation  of  the  power  left  to 
ker  in  casting  out  devils.'  In  the  second 
part  he  says,  *  Though  protectants  boast 
of  being  so  neere  the  primitive  church, 
yet  can  they  not  either  discerne  or  cast 
out  devils.'  In  the  third  part,  speaking 
of  the  power  of  reliques  and  holy  water, 

•  paDard  and  Babifigton  ware  both  executed. 
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be  tells  us  that  'St  Macarius  by  these 
means  cured  a  woman  who  had  been 
turned  by  magic  into  a  mare,  and  that 
St.  Peter  hallowed  bread,  which  averted 
the  assault  of  certaine  devils  sent  by  St. 
Magus  against  him  in  the  liken es  of 
dogges.'  He  furthermore  tells  us  how 
St.  Martin  *  put  his  finger  into  the  mouth 
of  a  demoniack,  and  bade  him  bite  it,  but 
the  dcvill  durst  not  do  it.'  This  brought 
us  into  great  favor,  credit,  and  repute,  so 
it  was  no  mervaile  that  some  young 
gentlemen,  like  maister  Babington,  were 
allured  to  strange,  attempts  which  they 
tooke  in  hand. 

"Of  the  depositions  of  Williams,  Smithy 
and  Mainy.  I  have  read  carefully  the 
examinations  and  confessions  of  Sara 
Williams,  Friswood  her  sister,  Anne 
Smith,  and  Richard  Mainy  gentleman, 
and  I  am  fully  penwaded  that  they  have 
deposed  the  truth  respecting  their  posses- 
sions and  dispossessions  (! !).  The  effect 
whereof  is — that  they  were  allured  by 
our  cunning  carriage  of  matters  to  seeme 
as  though  they  were  possessed,  whenas 
in  truth  they  were  not  so  (! !).  Nor  were 
any  of  the  priests  ignorant  of  their  own 
dissimulation  in  the  matter  (! !). 

"His  opinion  about  exorcism.  After 
I  had  myselfe  beene  to  one  of  theyr 
exorcismes,  I  chaunced  to  sleep  in  the 
Spittle  with  maister  Thomson  a  maine 
actor  in  those  matters.  Falling  into 
conversation  about  it,  I  said  to  him,  I 
much  doubted  if  any  of  the  party  was 
really  possessed.  Maister  Thomsones 
answer  was,  'I,  being  your  friend,  doc 
most  earnestlie  intreat  you  to  cast  forth 
to  others  no  such  words,  whatsoever  you 
may  thinke.  For  the  matter  is  judged  to 
be  veritable  by  Father  Edmunds  and 
others.  And  though  I,  for  my  owne  part 
will  not  make  it  an  article  of  my  creede, 
yet  I  thinke  that  godlie  credulitie  doth 
much  good  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
catholick  cause  (! !),  and  tends  to  deface 
our  common  enemy  the  protestants,  and 
their  heretical  proceedings.*  St.  Ambrose 
smith  he  never  heard  of  any  that  could 
counterfeit  to  be  a  demoniack,  but 
common  experience  hath  taught  us  quite 
the  contrane  (! !).  The  artificial  skil 
where  unto  priests  have  attained,  makes 
it  a  very  easy  thing  to  bring  a  young 

S'rle  or  a  youth,  to  doe  and  speake  those 
ings  which  any  exorcist  can  readily 
colour  and  interpret  as  if  it  were  done 
or  spoken  by  devils  (! !).  I  will  give  for 
a  rule  to  all  catholics  that  doe  not  wil 
to  be  deluded,  doe  but  mark  diligently 


what  the  parties  said  to  be  possessed  doe 
eyther  act  or  speak,  and  you  shal  readilie 
perceave  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  dissembled,  or  uttered  under  the 
influence  of  '.heir  loathsome  potions,  and 
violent  fumigations  (! !).  But  let  those 
who  see  through  these  things  keepe  their 
owne  counsel,  or  they  wil  be  no  welcome 
guests,  I  assure  them.  Let  me  recom- 
mend all  curious  in  these  matters  to  reade 
a  French  treatise  by  Martha  Brossicr  on 
a  counterfeit  demoniack  at  Paris,  and 
they  will  presently  see  how  the  exor- 
cists would  endure  no  question  or  doubt 
upon  their  work,  and  always  pretended 
that  idle  curiosity  did  hinder  them  in 
their  proceedings. 

"  The  knife-blade  extracted  from  Anne 
Smith,  A  chief e  objection  to  what  I  say 
about  counterfeits  wil  be  touching  the 

{>iece  of  a  knife,  two  and  a  halfe  inches 
ong,  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  bodie  of 
Anne  Smith,  and  to  have  been  convaied 
into  her  by  the  devill.  To  explaine  this 
matter  wee  are  tolde  that  the  devill  would 
say,  *  I  am  by  creation  a  spirit,  and  have 
lost  no  part  of  my  knowledge  in  the. 
secrets  of  nature.  I  can  therefore  dis- 
solve iron  at  pleasure  into  a  liquid,  and 

gour  it  into  a  porredge,  so  that  Anne 
mith  should  eat  it  and  swallow  it  with 
her  food.  After  she  had  so  done  I  can 
restore  it  again  to  its  original  forme,  and 
make  it  come  out  where  I  list.'  To  this 
I  reply,  the  peece  of  the  knife  came  out 
of  the  girles  mouth  without  hurting  her, 
— but  answer  me  this,  did  it  reallie  come 
out  of  her  mouth  at  all  and  that  without 
shift  or  legerdemaine?  But  if  it  came 
out  of  her  mouth,  was  it  not  first  put 
there  by  the  exorcist  himselfe?  Wco 
know  that  exorcists  were  in  the  habit  of 
thrusting  bigge  bones  and  pieces  of  re- 
liques  into  the  mouthes  of  the  possessed  ; 
and  Friswood  Williams  deposed  that  shoe 
verily  believed  they  thrust  a  large  rustic 
naile  into  her  mouth,  and  then  pretended 
that  it  came  out  of  her  stomack ;  and 
Anne  Smith  deposed  that  she  was  fully 
pers  waded  it  has  beene  untruly  reported 
that  the  priests  did  take  out  of  her  mouth  a 
piece  of  a  knife,  howbeit,  shee  saith,  though 
penwaded  of  the  untruth,  shee  would  not 
dare  to  contradict  a  priest.  However,  it 
is  needless  to  argue  on  the  matter,  for  it 
is  so  ridiculous  that  no  man,  I  thinke, 
would  be  so  mad  as  to  take  uppon  him- 
self to  defend  the  report.  When  wee 
that  were  acton  in  these  matters  thought 
we  had  won  our  spurres,  I  wel  remember 
that  many  older  in  yeeres,  as  maisters 
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Heywood,  Dolman,  Redman,  and  others, 
did  shake  their  heads,  and  shew  their 
nillike  of  it.  Likewise  many  of  the 
graver  sort  said,  that  howsoever  for  a 
time  wee  might  be  admired,  jet  in  the 
ead  wee  should  marre  all,  and  bring  dis- 
credit on  ourselves,  and  on  oar  calling. 
We  thought  this  was  said  in  envie,  but 
I  verilie  believe  that  they  had  seen  these 
things  done  beyond  the  seas,  and  were 
truly  greeved  to  see  them  introduced  into 
England.  Notwithstanding  all  that  was 
said,  maister  Edmunds  and  the  rest  would 
ntedes  proeeede,  and  have  proved  to  their 
shame,  that  their  cautious  elders  were 
true  prophets." 

The  Books  of  miracles  by  Maister  Barnes, 
"The  examinates  were  questioned  from 
the  bookes  by  the  penn  of  maister  Barnes, 
in  which  I  myselfe  tooke  part  It  was  I 
who  layd  together  those  things  that  Sara 
Williams  was  pretended  to  have  said  and 
done.  What  I  saw  myself  and  what  1 
beard  from  others  I  layd  together  with 
the  best  skill  I  had  to  make  them  seeme 
strange  and  wonderfull.  For  though  I 
knew  they  were  all  false,  yet  forasmuch 
as  we  did  gain  great  credit  therefrom, 
and  added  thousands  to  the  catholic 
church,  besides  heaping  great  discredit 
on  the  protestants,  I  held  it  lawfull  and 
right  so  to  doe,  and  soe  did  all  those  who 
acted  with  mee." 

No  faith  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  "  It  is 
a  generall  conceit  with  all  priests  that 
they  may  deny  anything  the  confession 
of  which  would  turne  to  the  dishonour  of 
their  church  or  its  administers.  Besides, 
as  the  magistrates  of  England  and  the 
queen  herselfe  are  all  under  excommuni- 
cation, the  examinations  taken  before 
them  are  idle  and  have  no  force  to  bind 
examinates.  It  is  true  that  the  apostle 
says  '  we  are  not  to  doe  evill  that  good 
may  come  of  it,'  but  then  we  do  not 
think  it  evill  to  deceive  hereticks  or  to 
calumniate  protestants  by  any  devise 
whatsoever;  nor  doe  we  make  it  any 
conscience  to  tell  and  to  publish  abroad 
any  untruthes  which  we  thinke  will 
defend  or  advance  anv  doctrine  or  dogma 
or  other  matter  which  is  for  the  honour 
of  our  church  and  for  the  dignitie  of  its 
priesthood." — Samuel  Harsnet  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  York),  Popish  Impos- 
tures Q604),  Appendix,  244-256. 

fhft  letter,  written  by  Antony  Tyrrell,  a  Jeeult  priest,  If 
matt  eetoundinf .  Had  It  been  written  by  any  Anglican 
at  tbe  prevent  century.  It  would  be  set  down  at  a  beat 
calumny,  but  it  to  doretalla  with  tbe  examination* 
included  in  the  same  appendix,  and  the  whole  to  to 
verbally  copied  from  the  public  records,  that  the  mind  la 
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quite  bewildered  a.  it  aaka,  "Can  neb  thin*  be,  and  be 
ttMoabt  to  be  religion  r 

Examinations  of  Friswood  Williams, 
March  2, 1598,  and  May  17,  1602.  «•  Fris- 
wood Williams  was  the  sister  of  Sara 
Williams,  and  about  seventeen  years  of 
age.  She  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Mistrisse  Peckham,  of  Den  ham,  Bucking- 
hamshire, (daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Jarret,  Lancashire,  and  wife  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Peckham)  because  her  sister 
Sara  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
because  she  was  possessed.  Many  priests 
resorted  to  Denham  under  pretence  of 
casting  out  devils,  the  chief  of  them  were 
Maister  Edmunds  a  Jesuit,  and  next  to 
him  was  Maister  Dibdale ;  others  who 
acted  under  these  two  were  maisters 
Driland,  Middlefcon,  Yaxley,  Sherwood, 
Stampe,  Tyrrell,  Thomson,  Thulice,  Cor- 
nelius, Browne,  Ballard,  Black  man, 
Greene,  Bruerton,  and  many  others  whose 
names  she  did  not  know  or  could  not 
remember.  Upon  first  coming  to  Den- 
ham,  the  examinate  heard  much  of  her 
sister's  fits,  and  of  those  of  William 
Trayford,  Maister  Peckham's  man.  Her 
own  father  was  in  the  service  of  Sir 
George  Peckham.  Not  long  after  her 
Mistris  came  from  Fulmer,  Marwood 
and  Maister  Richard  Mainy  were  brought 
to  Denham,  both  pretending  they  were 

Cossessed.  Maister  Ballard  the  priest 
rought  Marwood  to  Denham,  and  in  his 
[Ballard's]  companie  were  twelve  or 
thirteen  others,  as  Maisters  Babington, 
Tichburne,  Dun,  Gage,  Tilny,  and  so  on. 
Friswood  Williams  always  went  to  the 

tprotestant]  church  before  she  came  to 
>enham,  but  then  the  priests  laboured  to 
perswade  her  to  become  a  catholique. 
The  parties  that  first  dealt  with  her  were 
her  master,  and  one  Alexander  the 
apothecarie,  (since  then  a  priest).  In 
about  five  or  six  weekes  the  priests  began 
to  perswade  her  that  shee  was  possessed. 
The  first  occasion  was  this:  Shee  was 
washing  clothes  in  Denham  kitchen, 
when  Alexander  came  in,  and  clapping 
her  on  the  shoulder,  said  her  mistrisse 
wanted  her.  Shee  answered  shee  would 
go  when  she  had  done,  which  would  be 
in  a  minute  or  so.  Presently  one  of  her 
fellowe  servants  filled  a  tub  with  water 
to  rince  the  clothes,  and  as  shee  [Fris- 
wood] lifted  the  tub,  her  foot  slipped  and 
shee  fel.  The  fal  was  so  shrewd  that 
shee  hurt  her  hip,  and  was  compelled 
to  keepe  her  bed  for  two  or  three 
days.  Heereupozi  Maister  Dibdale  came 
and  told  her  it  was  the  devill  who  had 
o 
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played  her  this  jades  trick,  because  shee 
had  washed  his  [Dibdale'eJ  shirt.  The 
devill,  hee  said  could  not  abide  him, 
because  hee  was  a  priest ;  and  spited  any 
one  who  showed  him  any  kindnes.  Hee 
said  the  devill  was  specially  spiteful, 
because  the  shirt  shee  had  washed  for 
him  was  fould  with  sweat  forced  from 
him  while  exorcising  different  parties. 
Hee  then  most  urgentlie  exhorted  her  to 
become  a  eatholique,  and  never  ceased 
telling  her  that  shee  was  possessed.  All 
the  other  priests  told  her  the  same  thing, 
and  assured  her  shee  would  receive  greate 
comfort  if  shee  would  doe  as  they  told 
her.  When  maister  Dibdale  spoke  to  her 
about  the  ache  in  her  hip,  hee  asked  if 
ever  before  the  fall  shee  had  felt  any  sort 
of  paine  in  her  body.  Shee  confessed  to 
him  shee  had  sometimes  a  paine  in  the 
side;  'Ah!'  quoth  hee,  'I  thought  as 
much.  Out  of  all  question  you  are 
possessed,  and  have  been  soe  for  a  long 
time.  That  paine  in  the  side,  you  speak 
of,  is  undoubtedly  from  some  evill  spirit/ 
Being  over  perswaded  that  shee  really  was 
possessed,  they  next  told  her  they  could 
doe  nothing  for  her  unless  shee  became 
a  eatholick.  That  while  shee  remained 
as  shee  was,  shee  was  in  a  state  of  dam- 
nation. They  reminded  her  that  shee 
herselfe  said  in  her  owne  creede  that  shee 
believed  in  the  4  holy  eatholick  church,' 
and  not  in  the  protestant  church  which  was 
heretical ;  in  short,  they  induced  her  to 

t'oin  the  [Roman]  catholicks,  and  have 
ier  baptisme  amended.  In  amending 
her  baptisme,  they  cast  over  her  head  a 
white  cloth  with  a  crosse  on  it,  put  salt 
into  her  mouth,  and  annointed  her  lippes, 
nose,  eyes,  and  eares.  They  changed 
her  name  from  Friswood  to  Francis, 
which  they  told  her  was  common  to  both 
men  and  women.  As  the  paine  in  her 
hip  continued,  and  thev  never  ceased 
telling  her  it  was  certainly  the  devill, 
shee  came  to  believe  that  shee  was  really 
possessed,  but  the  doctors  told  her  the 
paine  was  only  a  griefe  of  the  spleene. 
After  shee  became  a  eatholique  the  priests 
told  her  they  would  try  to  cast  the  devill 
out  of  her,  and  they  proceeded  thus :  At 
the  close  of  her  first  masse,  maister 
Dibdale  told  her,  they  were  going  to 
make  try  all  of  her,  and  shee  must  sit 
downe  in  a  chayre.  Shee  did  as  thev 
told  her.  Then  they  bound  her  with 
towells,  whereat  shee  was  cast  into  a 
great  feare,  not  knowing  what  they 
meant  to  doe  with  her.  Maister  Dibdale 
then  read  from  his  booke  of  Exorcismes, 


and  they  forced  on  her  their  drinke, 
which  was  a  pint  of  sack  and  sallet-oyle, 
mingled  with  spices.  When  shee  had 
tasted  their  *  holy  potion,'  as  they  termed 
it,  it  did  so  much  dislike  her,  that  her 
stomacke  turned  against  it,  and  shee 
refused  to  drink  it ;  but  the  priests  told 
her  it  was  the  devill  in  her  which  caused 
this  mislike,  for  nothing  the  devill 
loathed  so  much  as  the  holy  potion. 
They  then  held  her,  and  forced  her  to 
swallow  the  whole  draught.  Heereupon, 
shee  was  very  sicke  and  giddie,  her  head 
reeled,  and  shee  fel  all  over  into  a  cold 
sweate,  so  terriblie  bad  did  shee  feele, 
that  shee  really  believed  it  was  the  devill 
in  her  as  they  said,  which  caused  her  to 
be  in  such  case ;  but  when  shee  came 
to  herselfe,  shee  felt  perswaded  it  was 
the  drinke  that  had  made  her  so  sicke  and 
bad.  Between  Christmas  and  Whitson- 
day  this  abuse  was  often  repeated,  and 
when  shee  proved  restive,  they  did  bume 
brimstone  in  a  chafing-dish  and  hold  her 
face  downe  over  the  fumes,  in  which 
cases,  no  doubt  shee  spake  many  things 
which  shee  could  not  recall  to  memone. 
Whenever  shee  complained  of  their  harde 
usage,  the  priests  told  her,  It  was  not 
shee  who  spake,  but  the  devill  in  her. 
If  shee  referred  to  the  matter  when  shee 
was  wel,  they  told  her  shee  would  by 
that  meaneB  merit  heaven,  and  gaine  a 
crowne  of  glory.  The  priests,  shee  said, 
would  often   tell  her  about  women 

Sossessed  beyond  the  seas:  how  the 
evills  in  them  never  could  abide  the 
*  holy  potion,'  or  hallowed  brimstone,  or 
the  application  of  relioues,  or  the  touch 
of  a  true  priest,  or  noly  water,  holy 
candels,  or  the  blessed  sacrament,— they 
would  always  start  at  such  times,  say 
they  burned,  rage,  rail  against  the  priest, 
and  praise  all  protestant  practices.  By 
this  meanes  shee  learnt  what  to  say,  so  as 
to  please  the  priests;  and  accordingly, 
when  they  brought  to  her  reliques,  shee 
used  to  start,  and  sometimes  shee  pre- 
tended shee  could  not  beare  the  presence 
of  the  sacrament;  but  after  five  or  six 
weekes  of  this  sort  of  thing  shee  got 
tired  of  it,  and  came  to  her  sensos. 

"  Shee  said  on  one  occasion  when  shee 
was  in  the  chayre,  Maister  Sherwood 
thrust  a  pinne  into  her  shoulder,  whereat 
shee  screamed,  but  maister  Sherwood 
only  said  *  Doe  you  not  heare  the  devill  ? ' 
•It  is  not  the  devill,'  exclaimed  the 
examinate,  *  but  myself e  who  screamed.' 
Hee  would  not  believe  her,  but  persisted  it 
was  the  devill  in  her  which  had  cried  out" 
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Needles  in  the  leg.  '  *  In  one  of  my  fitSy'  into 
which  I  was  cast  by  the  *  holy  potion '  and 
hallowed  brimstone,  needels  were  thrust 
into  my  legge.  On  coming  to  myselfe 
I  complained  of  it,  and  one  of  the  priests 
got  some  holy  reliques,  and  tyed  them 
about  my  legge.  I  was  then  taken  to  the 
gallerie,  and  Maister  Dibdale  bade  me 
let  down  my  hose.  Hee  then  with 
others  untyed  the  reliques,  looked  upon 
the  woundes,  washed  them  with  holy 
water,  and  gently  closed  the  flesh.  Then 
holding  up  the  needles,  he  said  to  all 
present  (tne  number  was  very  great), 
*  see  what  the  devil  has  done  to  our  sister 
here,'  The  people  were  in  a  greate  maze, 
but  as  soon  as  this  was  done  I  was  taken 
out  of  the  gallerie,  and  my  legge  began 
to  amend." 

Relics  thrust  into  the  mouth.  "  The  ex- 
animate further  said,  The  priests  have 
a  custom  of  thrusting  things  into  the 
mouthes  of  such  as  they  say  are  possessed. 
I  wel  remember  their  thrusting  a  relique 
into  my  mouth.  I  cried  out,  4  Why  doe 
you  put  this  filthy  thing  into  my 
mouthe?'  'Ah,'  quoth  they,  'hark  how 
the  devill  hates  a  holy  relique.'  I  was 
then  asked  if  I  knew  what  relique  it 
was,  I  told  them  it  was  a  piece  of  Cam- 
pion's thumbe;  whereupon  maister  Dib- 
dale said  to  the  people,  'See,  how  the 
devil  knows  all  holy  reliques.'  But  the 
truth  is  these  reliques  which  they  em- 
ployed were  daily  in  our  sight,  and  we 
were  taught  to  know  one  from  another, 
•o  that  I  knew  in  a  moment  every  one  of 
them,  and  could  say  readilie,  ( Tnis  is  a 
peece  of  Father  Campion ;  this  of  Maister 
Sherwin  ;  this  of  Maister  Brian ;  this  of 
Maister  Cot  tarn;  this  of  mistris  Clithero ; ' 
and  so  on  through  all  the  lot.  At  another 
time  I  remember,  when  they  thrust  a 
relique  into  my  mouth,  they  introduced 
a  bigge  rustic  naile ;  and  when  they 
pulled  out  the  relique,  and  I  was  almost 
choked  with  the  naile,  they  made  me 
open  my  mouthe,  and  taking  out  the 
naile,  told  the  people  it  had  been  drawn 
out  of  my  stomack  by  the  vertue  of  the 
relique." 

The  knives  and  halter.  '  *  Alexander,  an 
apothecarie,  on  one  occasion,  brought  with 
him  from  London  to  Denham  a  new  halter 
and  two  large  knife-blades.  These  hee 
laid  upon  the  gallerie  floare  in  my  maister- 
hifl  house.  Next  morning  hee  took 
occasion  to  goe  with  me  into  the  gallerie, 
when,  espying  the  halter  and  blades,  I 
asked  him  what  they  were  for.  Hee  pre- 
tended not  to  see  them,  but  I  pointed 


them  out  to  him,  they  were  not  a  yarde 
of  [off],  *I  cannot  see  them,'  quoth 
the  apothecarie.  So  I  picked  them  up, 
and  said,  *  Look  here.'  *  Ah ! '  quoth 
hee,  'I  see  them  now.  No  doubt  the 
devill  layd  them  there  to  worke  some 
mischief.  Now,  1  know  that  Maistex 
Alexander  had  brought  them  with  him, 
for  I  noticed  them  in  his  pocket  the  night 
before,  when  hee  drew  out  of  it  some 
wafer-cakes  for  masse.  I  told  this  to 
maister  Dibdale,  but  hee  replied,  'Ah! 
it  is  not  you  that  speake,  I  know  very 
well,  but  the  devill  in  you.  and  the  devill 
was  a  lyar  from  the  beginning.'  I  was 
made  to  paye  smartly  tor  what  I  said, 
for  they  had  me  in  the  chayre,  and  exor- 
cised me  in  somewhat  a  new  manner. 
They  bound  me,  sore  against  my  will,  in 
the  chayre,  forced  down  my  throat  the 
'holy  potion,'  burnt  brimstone  under 
my  nose,  and  pulling  off  my  gowne,  did 
whippe  mee  uppon  my  arms  with  '  St. 
Peter  s  girdle,'  pretending  it  was  to  hunt 
the  devill  out  of  mee.  They  gave  mee 
five  blows  in  remembrance  of  the  five 
wounds,  seven  blowes  in  honour  of  the 
seaven  sacraments  ;  and  three  in  memory 
of  the  blessed  Trinitie.  Being  constrained 
to  cry  out,  they  all  said,  *  It  is  only  the 
devill  that  is  crying  out,  because  hee 
cannot  abide  the  vertue  of  the  holy  girdle.' 
Certes,  if  it  was  the  devill  in  mee  that 
cryed  out,  I  assuredly  bore  the  smart,  and 
my  arms  were  blacke  for  a  n*mth  after." 

Hunting  the  devil  upwards.  "  The  ex- 
aminate  further  said,  The  priests  have 
another  custome :  At  the  end  of  every 
exorcisme,  they  would  say,  '  Ah !  the 
devill  is  gone  downe  into  the  foote,  or 
great  toe.'  Then  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  they  would  bring  the  partie 
againe  to  the  chayre,  and  make  the  devill 
shew  himself.  I  was  once  so  hunted 
before  a  crowd  of  people.  Being  bound  in 
the  chayre,  the  exorcist,  holding  a  relique 
in  his  hand,  (such  as  a  bone  or  some 
other  hard  substance)  grasped  my  legge, 
and  asked  me  if  I  felt  any  peine.  I  re- 
plied '  yes,'  for  the  bone  or  other  hard 
substance  in  his  hand  hurt  me  very  much. 
'  Ah  I '  said  the  exorcist,  '  so  hee  is 
beginning  to  stir,  is  hee?'  Then  hee 
went  on  pinching  my  legge  two  or  three 
times  ;  when  hee  came  to  my  knee,  he  did 
wring  it  so  hard  that  I  screeched.  Then 
all  the  priests  exclaimed,  'Now  then, 
wee  have  got  the  devill  into  her  body, 
God  be  praised.'  Then  I  was  given  the 
holy  potion  to  abate  the  force  of  the  evill 
spirit!  lest  it  should  teare  mee  a  pieces." 
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Her  complaint,  1  *  One  day  sitting  at  my 
worke,  I  complained  to  Maister  Sherwood, 
who  thrust  the  pinn  into  my  shoulder,  of 
the  harde  usages  I  was  put  to,  and  told 
him  I  mervailed  greathe  how  hee  and 
the  others  durst  so  deale  with  mee ; 
adding,  if  I  were  to  complaine  before  a 
magistrate,  they  would  all  be  hanged. 
Maister  Sherwood  was  feared  [frightened], 
and  was  for  dismissing  mee  from  the 
house,  but  Maister  Dibdale  said  that 
would  not  doe.  They  then  both  came  to 
mee,  and  said,  *  The  devil  is  not  yet  gone 
out.*  Whereupon,  they  forced  mee  into 
the  chayre,  drugged  mee  horribly  with 
their  holy  potion,  and  plagued  mee  with 
brimstone  till  I  swound." 

Maister  Richard  Mamies  seaven  devils. 
"  I  wel  remember  Maister  Richard  Mamie 
being  exorcised  on  St.  Georges  day  before 
a  hundred  people  at  the  least.  Hee  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  dissembling  hypocrite 
on  Gods  earth.  The  priests  averred  hee 
was  possessed  of  the  seaven  deadly  sins, 
and  as  hee  was  exorcised  these  seaven 
devils  showed  themselves  thus:  Maister 
Mainy  being  bound  in  the  chayre,  did 
first  lift  up  nis  head,  loking  contemptu- 
ously, ana  making  gestures  with  his 
hands  as  if  tricking  him  self  e  with  bravery, 
When  this  had  been  played  out  suffi- 
ciently, the  priests  said,  '  The  devill  now 
coming  out  of  the  possessed,  is  the  spirit 
of  Pride.'  Hee  next  began  to  gape,  and 
snort,  and  loll  about,  and  the  priests 
said,  the  devill  now  coming  out  is  the 
spirit  of  Sloth.  Then  hee  fell  to  vomiting, 
and  the  priests  said,  the  devill  now 
coming  out  of  the  possessed  is  the  spirit 
of  Gluttony.  Again  the  said  Maister 
Mainy  began  to  prate  of  money,  and 
about  so  much  per  hundred,  of  leases, 
and  forfeyts,  and  the  priests  said  the 
devill  now  coming  out  is  the  spirit  of 
Covetousness.  Thus  hee  and  the  priests 
went  through  all  the  seaven  deadly  sins. 
Then  did  Maister  Mainy  highly  praise 
the  protestants,  especially  the  earle  of 
Bedford  (one  that  the  priests  greatlie 
abhorred),  because  they  had  all  the  seaven 
deadly  sins  ;  and  hee  railed  soundlie  on 
the  catholiqnes  because  they  would  not 
tolerate  any  of  these  sins,  but  cut  them 
all  of  [off]  by  the  institution  of  confes- 
sion. In  conclusion  hee  said,  4  This  is 
a  greate  daye  at  court  I  will  stay  no 
longer  amongst  you  raskall  half-starved 
priests;  but  will  hence  away  to  my 
fellows.  I  am  loved  at  court.  They  all 
are  mine  at  court,' " — Harsnet,  Popish 
Impostures,  Appendix,  pp.  207-286. 


Har  examination  upon  oath,  March  t,  IflBS,  before  tba 
blab  op  of  London,  the  dMn  of  Wertminrtar.  Dr.  Stan  bop, 
and  Or.  Ma.  (Sea  abore,  p.  190.) 

The  examination  of  Anne  Smith  on  oath, 
March  12,  1598  (age  about  eighteen). 
Anne  Smith  had  a  sister  in  the  service 
of  lady  Stafford,  and  some  three  wee*:  a 
before  Christmas  she  heard  from  her 
about  Sara  Williams  and  William  Tray- 
ford  being  possessed,  in  Mr.  Peckham'a 
house.  Her  sister  said  she  went  down  to 
Denham  and  saw  both  persons,  but  noticed 
nothing  strange  about  either  of  them. 
On  Christmas  Eve  Anne  Smith  went 
to  Denham  to  call  on  her  sister,  and  saw 
William  Trayford,  but  "hee  did  not 
make  any  shew,  as  though  hee  was  pos- 
sessed ;  hee  waited  quite  orderly  on  his 
maister.  Sara  Williams  had  gone  to 
lord  Vaux-his  house,  being  taken  thither 
by  one  Dibdale  a  priest.  After  I  hod 
beene  at  Denham  about  a  moneth  I 
attended  upon  Mist  res  Peckham  to  a 
churching,  and  had  a  return  of  my  disease 
called  the  mother  (histcria),  and  one 
White,  a  priest  that  used  much  the  house 
told  mee  1  was  possessed,  and  the  next 
day  Cornelius,  Stamp,  Thomson,  Chris- 
topher Tulice,  and  some  other  priests 
tooke  upon  themselves  to  exorcise  me, 
and  I  was  under  their  hands  from  morn- 
ing till  towards  night  As  I  did  not 
recover  my  health,  I  was  sent  to  Mistris 
Mainy  in  Channon  Row,  where  I  remained 
til  the  beginning  of  Lent.  Here  I  becam  e 
acquainted  with  Eliza  Calthrope  who  wtis 
said  to  be  possessed,  and  was  removed  Jo 
Greenes  Alley,  where  she  was  exorcised  b  y 
maister  Mainy.  About  three  weekes  aft  * 
caster  I  consented  to  be  exorcised  hopirg 
thereby  to  recover  my  health,  but  I 
always  had  a  conceite  in  myselfe  that 
1  was  not  possessed.  When,  however,  I 
told  the  priests  so,  they  said  it  was  tl  e 
delusion  of  the  devill  within  mee,  who  d  i 
not  wish  to  be  cast  out.  Maister  Stan  p 
carried  mee  to  Denham,  and  wee  we  e 
accompanied  by  one  Harris,  moist  r 
Mainyes  man.  I  was  under  the  hands  f 
the  exorcists  from  Easter  to  Whitsontid  . 
About  a  fortnight  after  Whitsontid  , 
pursuivants  came  and  carried  to  pris  i 
maister  Dryland  the  priest,  Alexand  r 
the  apothecary,  Swythen  Wells,  Jam  s 
Stanborow  (Maister  Peckham'a  mat  , 
and  two  women.  Soon  afterwards  Dibda  , 
Lowe,  and  Adams,  were  apprehend*  , 
and  I  was  arraigned  to  give  evident  , 
because  it  got  wind  that  I  did  pretend  > 
be  possessed,  and  that  the  priests  had  de  t 
with  mee.    I  was  examined  eapecia  ' 
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touching  the  devils  which  possessed  mee, 
tad  touching  a  peece  of  knife  which  the 
priests  averred  came  out  of  my  body. 
When  first  I  fell  into  the  priestes  hands 
I  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  The 
way  I  was  exorcised  was  as  follows: 
Cornelius  and  the  rest  did  set  mee  in  a 
chayre,  and  bind  mee  fast  with  towells. 
Then  putting  on  his  albe  and  stole,  hoc 
began  to  reade  his  exorcismes.  I  did 
greatlie  shiver  and  quake  at  his  words, 
and  was  strooke  with  a  terrible  feare 
lest  the  devill  should  teare  mee  a  pieces, 
while  I  was  fast  bound.  I  thought  if  I 
could  but  have  gotten  under  the  altar- 
cloath,  with  a  crosse  in  my  mouth  and 
a  candel  in  my  hand  I  should  be  safe, 
but  I  could  not  so  much  as  move.  They 
gave  me  some  holy  medicine  which  had 
roe  and  oyle  in  it  to  allay  my  fear.  The 
drink  was  very  ugly  to  behold,  and  they 
did  burn  brimstone  under  my  nose,  which 
did  take  away  my  senses.  This  was  re- 
peated some  five  or  sixe  times.  My  arms 
and  body  were  so  lamed  by  their  holding, 
tying,  and  turmovling  of  mee,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  swathe  my  body  for  three 
yeeree  afterwards.  I  mervail  greatly 
now  the  priests  can  affirm  that  I  said 
anything  in  my  fits,  seeing  they  always 
insisted  that  the  devill  m  mee  was  a 
dtrmbe  spirit,  named  Modion.  After 
Cornelius  had  exorcised  mee  maister 
Edmunds  the  Jesuit  [i.e.  Weston]  asked 
the  devill  in  Mainy  if  I  was  possessed, 
and  Mainyes  devill  answered  that  I  was. 
Then  quoth  maister  Edmunds,  how  is 
H  hee  could  not  be  brought  to  speak  the 
other  day  when  Cornelius  exorcised  her? 
Mainyes  devill  replied  because  Modion 
was  sullen  and  dumbe.  Maister  Edmunds 
then  asked  the  name  of  Mainyes  devill, 
and  the  devill  answered,  his  name  was 
Soforce. 

"  Finally,  I  wel  remember  the  morning 
when  Alexander  the  apothecarie  went  to 
London  to  fetch  more  priests.  The  day 
before  I  was  exorcised,  his  horse  praunced, 
and  flung  him.  On  his  return  backe  hee 
insisted  that  it  was  the  devill  in  mee 
which  had  troubled  his  horse,  out  of 
spite.  When  I  la  tight  at  his  words,  he 
said,  '  Ah,  Anne,  it  is  the  devill  in  you 
that  laughs  at  mee.*" — Samuel  Harsnet 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  Popish 
impostures,  Appendix,  pp.  237-245. 

It  appear*  from  the  narrative  that  Alexander  wai  eae- 
evted  at  Holborn.  8aUtbary  was  aho  executed. 

Examination  of  Sara  Williams,  said  to 
be  possessed  with  Mdho  and  all  the  devils 


of  hell,  April  24,  1602.  Sara  Williams, 
aged  about  sixteen,  in  the  service  of 
Mistris  Edmund  Peckham  of  Denham, 
Buckinghamshire,  was  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil  Maho.  A  number 
of  priests,  acting  under  Weston  the  Jesuit, 
undertook  to  exorcise  her.  She  after- 
wards married  William  Trayford,  Mr. 
Peckham's  man,  left  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Peckham,  and  returned  to  the  protectant 
faith  from  which  she  had  been  converted, 
while  she  was  in  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Peckham.  She  wholly  denies  that  she 
ever  was  possessed,  but  Maister  Dibdale, 
an  exorcist,  insisted  that  she  was  not 
only  possessed,  but  that  she  lodged  in 
her  body  all  the  devils  of  hell.  The  caso 
was  brought  before  her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and 
tried  before  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Andrews),  Dr. 
Stanhope,  and  Dr.  Mountford,  and  the 
following  items  are  copied  from  the 
records  of  the  court.  The  person  called 
the  Examinate  is  Sara  Williams.  The 
trial  began  by  reading  to  the  examinate, 
from  Barnes's  Booke  of  Miracles,  the  way 
it  was  said  she  first  began  to  be  possessed, 
and  how  she  was  exorcised. 

(i.)  "  It  is  stated  in  the  book  how  Sara 
Williams  had  been  diverse  times  scared 
with  ugly  visions :  How  sitting  one  night 
late  by  the  fire  three  terrible  cats  sprauled 
about  her,  one  of  which  leapt  over  her 
head,  another  crept  betweene  her  le$s : 
How  a  strange  cat  as  big  as  a  mastiffe 
stared  uppon  her  with  eyes  as  big  as  a 
saucer :  And  how  afterward  the  same 
wicked  spirit  met  her  in  the  likenes  of 
a  cat,  comming  out  of  a  hollow  tree,  as 
shee  was  seeking  for  eggs." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "All  these 
things  thus  written  of  mee  are  most  false. 
From  a  child  I  could  never  endure  the 
sight  of  a  cat,  and  when  in  the  service 
of  Maister  Maynie,  at  Denham,  going 
one  day  into  a  wood,  near  the  house, 
looking  for  some  hennes,  I  espyed  a  cat 
comming  out  of  a  hedge,  which  did  fear 
frighten]  mee  greatly,  the  more  so  as 
was  alone.  I  told  this  to  my  Mistris 
and  to  certaine  priests.  As  for  ugly 
visions  I  declare  upon  oath  I  never  had 
any.  It  is  wholly  false  that  a  cat  ever 
did  leape  over  my  head,  or  runne  betwixt 
my  legges,  or  that  I  ever  saw  any  cat 
as  big  as  a  mastiffe,  with  eyes  as  broad 
as  a  saucer." 

(ii.)  The  next  allegation  in  the  book 
is  as  follows :  44  On  Oct.  12,  1685,  being 
at  supper  in  the  house  of  Mistris  Peck- 
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ham,  Sara  Williams  did  perceive  a  puffe 
cf  wind  comming  in  at  the  doore ;  and 
saw  a  dog  of  two  collours,  blacke  and 
greene :  That  therewith  a  spaniell  of  the 
house  bayed  once :  Shee  was  then  pulled 
by  the  eyes;  and  the  thing  that  pulled 
her  by  the  eyes,  went  into  her  mouth, 
and,  resting  at  her  heart,  burnt  her  in- 
tolerablie :  That  thereupon  shee  cast  away 
her  knife,  and  would  eat  no  more." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "  0  Jesus,  that 
anyone  should  report  so  of  mee.  What 
happened  was  as  follows :  Being  at 
supper,  there  was  a  great  storme  of 
thunder  and  lightning  :  and  at  one  great 
clap  of  thunder,  the  aogges  ran  out  of 
the  hall  barking.  I  was  greatly  alarmed, 
left  my  supper,  and  felt  sick.  More  then 
this  I  deny  upon  oath  to  bee  true. 

"  Shee  further  deposed,  that  after  com- 
ming to  Mistris  Peckham,  diverse  men 
did  attempt  to  offer  her  some  injury,  and 
among  the  rest  Maister  Dibdale  the  priest ; 
insomuch  that  when  her  Mistris  would 
send  her  with  water  to  his  chamber,  or 
uppon  any  other  busines,  and  shee  shewed 
herself  unwilling  to  go,  they  said  her 
unwillingnes  did  proceed  from  a  wicked 
spirit  that  was  in  her.  Shee  could  never 
endure  to  be  ever  in  Maister  Dibdales 
company,  or  to  goe  into  his  chamber." 

(hi.)  The  third  allegation  was  this  : 
"That  shee  could  not  abide  Maister 
Dibdales  presence  for  burning,  especially 
when  hee  laid  his  hand  upon  her  diseased 
place.  That  shee  said,  ner  master  had 
commaanded  her  not  to  bless  herselfe 
with  the  signe  of  the  crosse ;  and  that 
shee  could  not  indure  a  casket  of  reliques. 
That  shee  knew  shee  was  possessed ;  and 
that  the  devill  was  in  her  maister." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "  When  I  came 
to  live  with  Mistris  Peckham,  shee 
taught  me  to  blesse  myself  in  Latine,  and 
at  some  words  to  make  a  crosse  on  my 
forhead,  at  others  on  my  belly,  at  others 
on  one  of  my  shoulders,  and  with  the 
last  words  upon  my  breast.  Being  dull 
to  learne,  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  doe  these  rightly.  So  that  when 
my  Mistris  and  Maister  Dibdale  wanted 
mee  to  blesse  myself,  and  to  use  the 
signes  of  the  crosse,  being  very  evil  at 
ease  that  night  after  the  lightning,  I 
could  not  hit  upon  the  right  words.  Also 
in  saying  the  Creed,  I  stumbled  at  the 
word  'Catholicke  Church.'  Otherwise 
I  declare  that  all  the  particulars  just  read 
to  mee  are  most  false. 

(iv.)  "  It  was  alleged  in  the  book  that 
shee  said,  Her  father  and  mother  were 


in  a  damnable  state  for  going  to  the 
[protestant]  church ;  and  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  little  children  to  goe  to 
the  church." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "  These  charges 
are  most  false.  On  Oct.  17,  the  day 
stated,  I  was  not  then  a  recusant,  nor 
disliked  going  to  the  church.  It  was 
about  this  time  they  began  to  give  mee 
things  to  drink,  which  I  could  net  endure, 
as  they  made  mee  sicke ;  Maister  Dib- 
dale told  mee,  'it  was  not  I  who  dis- 
liked the  "  holy  water,"  but  the  devil 
within  mee.'  About  a  fortnight  after, 
they  prevailed  on  mee  to  become  a 
[Roman]  catholic,  altho'  at  the  time 
the  deviu  was  within  mee,  as  they  said. 
When  I  attended  mass,  the  first  time 
they  told  mee.  I  should  see  a  blacke  man 
standing  at  the  doore,  beckning  mee  to 
come  away;  and  that  at  the  elevation 
I  should  see  nothing  but  priestes  fingers. 
What  I  myself  said  I  really  do  not  know, 
for  I  often  told  them  things  which 
were  untrue,  after  1  saw  that  it  pleased 
them.  On  Oct.  80  they  bound  mee  in 
the  chayre,  and  applyed  their  reliques 
to  mee;  but  whenever  I  came  to  the 
chayre,  if  I  could  have  had  my  choice, 
I  would  rather  have  died  than  have  gone 
into  it." 

[It  will  be  here  necessary  to  explain 
what  she  meant  by  "going  into  the 
chayre."  Chap.  9,  p.  80-45.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  mass  that  ever  she  saw,  Mr. 
Dibdale  said  he  would  now  make  trial 
of  her,  and  bade  her  sit  down  in  the 
chair.  Several  priests  bound  her  with 
towels,  at  which  she  was  terribly  fright- 
ened, not  knowing  what  they  meant  to 
do  with  her.  Mr.  Dibdale  then  began 
to  read  his  "  Booke  of  Exorcismes,"  and 
handed  to  her  a  pint  of  sack  and  Ballet 
oil,  mingled  with  spices ;  but  her  stomach 
turned  against  the  potion,  and  she  de- 
clined to  drink  it.  Then  Dibdale  told 
her,  it  was  the  devil  in  her  which  made 
her  loathe  the  holy  potion,  for  the  devil 
hated  nothing  worse  than  this  holy 
drink;  so  she  was  held,  and  made  to 
drink  it  all  up.  Hereupon,  she  grew 
very  sick,  giddy  in  the  head,  and  covered 
all  over  with  a  cold  sweat.  Dibdale 
assured  her  it  was  the  devil  that  tor- 
mented her  thus.  This  was  the  first  part 
of  the  "chayre  busines."  The  next 
was,  while  her  stomach  was  full  of  the 
"holy  drink"  to  make  her  take  brim- 
stone, burnt  on  a  chafing  dish.  Her 
head  was  forcibly  held  over  the  fumes, 
and  Richard  Maynie  says,  when  he  looked 
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on  her,  her  face  was  blacker  than  that 
of  a  chimney-sweep.  [Here  six  lines 
are  lost  in  my  copy,  the  paper  not  having 
received  the  impression  of  the  type.] 
"The  brimstone  mixture  is  thus  siren  in 
Flag.  Damon,  p.  173.  Accipiatur  sul- 
phur, galbanum,  etc.  that  is,  *Take 
brimstone,  assafcetida,  galbanum,  St. 
John's  wort,  and  rue.  All  these  things 
are  to  be  hallowed,  and  cast  on  a  chafing 
dish,  and  the  fumes  thereof  are  to  be 
received  through  the  nostrils  of  the 
possessed/  This  potion  and  these  fumes 
did  so  intoxicate  the  exam  mate,  that 
although  two  needles  were  thrust  into 
her  legs  by  one  of  the  priests,  she  was 
not  aware  of  it  till  after  she  had  recovered. 
When  she  complained  of  this  inhuman 
usage,  they  '  had  her  to  the  chayre  again, 
and  she  swound.'  On  coming  to  herself, 
she  told  the  priests  if  she  had  the  devill 
in  her,  for  God's  sake  to  cast  him  out, 
or  else  kill  her  outright,  for  she  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer.  She  told  the  com- 
missioners she  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
number  of  times  she  was  set  on  the  chair, 
but  she  added,  'I  would  much  sooner 
have  died,  then  have  gone  into  it.'  And 
she  furthermore  said,  'they  used  their 
holy  brimstone  so  much,  that  the  smell 
never  got  out  of  her  chamber;  and  the 
loathsomeness  of  their  potions  and  fumes 
did  so  stick  in  her  mind,  that  to  this 
very  day  she  cannot  endure  the  taste  of 
any  of  the  things  with  which  she  was  then 
tormented.'  "J  She  continued,  "  Being 
at  Oxford  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  my 
neighbours  offered  me  a  glass  of  sack, 
upon  which  I  fell  sick,  and  was  obliged 
to  goe  to  bed.  While  my  head  was  held 
over  the  brimstone  fumes,  one  of  the 
priestes  burnt  feathers  which  made  mee 
scream e,  and  struggle  to  get  awav,  till  I 
fainted ;  no  doubt,  she  added,  I  babbled 
many  foolish  things  in  my  sufferings. 
Being  unable  to  bear  this  persecution. 
I  attempted  to  run  away,  but  was  captured 
while  crossing  a  brook  half-a-yard  deep 
of  water,  and  was  taken  back  by  my 
tormentors." 

(v.)  The  next  extract  was  this,  p.  23. 
"Shee  could  not  speake  till  Dibdale  or 
some  other  of  the  priests  had  signed  her 
throat  with  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  and 
applyed  holv  reliques  to  it." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  11 1  have  no 
recollection  whatever  or  any  such  thing, 
but  1  think  it  is  altogether  untrue.  If, 
however,  I  was  at  any  time  unable  to 
speake,  it  was  by  reason  of  the  said 
waters  and  fumes  which  they  forced  upon 


mee.  If  again  I  was  at  any  time  silent, 
and  did  afterwards  speake,  it  was  not 
because  the  priestes  did  signe  my  throat 
with  the  eigne  of  the  crosse,  or  did  apply 
reliques  unto  it.  Whenever  I  did  speak 
anything,  the  priestes  always  expounded 
my  words  according  to  their  own  liking, 
and  either  said  they  were  the  words  of 
the  devill,  or  that  they  were  spoken  by 
vertue  of  the  holy  potion." 

(vi.)  The  next  allegation  read  to  her 
was  this :  "  Shee  did  affirm  that  she  saw 
the  devill,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  go  out 
of  her  on  Al  Saints  day ;  and  when  the 
devill  left  her,  shee  did  use  these  words, 
'  Credo  sanctam  ecclesiam  catholicam.'  " 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "God  forgive 
them  the  falsehood !  They  well  know  it 
is  all  false ;  and  this  I  would  swear  even 
if  all  the  priestes  were  here  present." 

(vii.)  The  next  extract  read  to  her 
ran  thus  :  "  Shee,  Sara  Williams,  did 
declare  to  Maister  Dibdale  and  others, 
that  a  bird  came  to  her :  A  blacke  man 
at  one  time  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
breake  her  necke  downe  a  payre  of 
staires,  and  at  another  time  to  cut  her 
throat  with  a  knife :  That  shee  affirmed 
shee  saw,  on  one  occasion,  the  forme  of 
a  rough  dog  uppon  the  communion  table : 
And  that  shee  felt  within  her  a  grunting 
like  of  swyne,  and  a  croaking  like  of  a 
toade:  That  shee  confessed  to  having 
receeved  her  sight  by  the  touch  of  the 
priestes  fingers,  or  by  their  breathing 
uppon  her." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "  It  pittieth  my 
hart  that  anyone  who  pretends  to  have 
any  conscience  should  so  write  of  mee. 
I  confess  that  on  one  occasion  a  bird 
came  suddenly  flying  in  where  I  was, 
and  I  was  scared  ;  but  I  stroke  the  bird, 
which  was  a  robin  redbreast,  with  my 
beades ;  and  it  escaped  through  a  hole 
in  the  boords.  All  the  other  statements 
are  fabrications." 

(viii.)  "  It  is  set  down  in  the  book  that 
shee  said,  Shee  wel  remembered  how 
William  Trayford  [the  manservant] 
seemed  one  night  to  be  greatly  troubled ; 
and  afterwards  pretending  to  be  sodainly 
wel,  Maister  Dibdale  the  priest  having 
catched  him  in  his  armes :  That  shee  saw 
the  devill  in  the  forme  of  a  mouse  offer 
to  come  out  of  Travfordes  mouth,  but, 
being  hindered  by  the  priestes  mouth,  it 
made  its  way  out  at  his  right  ear." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "  These  things 
are  all  fained  and  false.  Shee  furthermore 
added,  I  wel  remember  when  I  was  with 
them,  they  spake  many  things  of  mee, 
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which  I  knew  to  be  false,  bat  I  durst  not 
say  so,  for  fear  of  offending  them." 

(ix.)  41  It  is  written  of  her  in  the  book 
that  shee  said, — By  crying  upon  God  and 
the  blessed  Lady,  and  by  casting  holy 
water  upon  William  Travford,  shee  made 
the  denll  leave  hold  of  him  ;  it  was  in 
the  likenes  of  a  toad,  and  shee  catched 
it  by  the  leg." 

Sara  Williams' 8  reply,  "Jesus  have 
mercy  upon  mee!  God  is  my  witnes 
that  all  wis  is  a  shame  full  untruth." 

(x.)  The  following  statement  was  then 
read  to  her:  "The  priests  affirm  that 
according  to  her  own  acknowledgment, 
they  delivered  her  from  these  twenty- 
three  devils,  viz.  Lustie  Dick,  Killico, 
Hob,  Cornercup,  Puffe,  Purre,  Frateretto, 
Fliberdigibet,  Haberdicut,  Cocobatto, 
Maho,  Kellicocam,  Wilkin,  Smolkin, 
Nur,  Lustie,  Jolly  Jenkin,  Portericho, 
Pudding  of  Thame,  PourdieUj  Bon  i  our, 
Motubizanto,  Bernon,  and  Delicate." 

Sara  Williams's  reply,  "There  were 
very  strange  names,  said  to  be  those  of 
spirits,  written  on  the  wals  of  Sir  George 
Peckhames  house.  When  the  priests  told 
me  it  was  the  devill  who  spoke  in  mee,  and 
asked  mee  the  name,  in  order  to  content 
them  I  devised  one  of  these  names  as 
near  as  I  could  remember,  for  they  were 
always  running  into  my  head ;  I  think, 
however,  the  priestes  themselves  must 
have  amended  my  words.  The  name  of 
Maho  is  very  familiar  to  mee,  from  a  tale 
in  which  the  name  occurs ;  the  name  of 
Lustie  Dick  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same 
tale.  As  for  the  three  captaine  devils, 
that  the  priests  say  went  out  of  my  eares, 
every  one  of  the  captaines  having  three 
hundred  devils  under  him,  all  lodged  in 
different  parts  of  my  body,  I  declare 
upon  oath  it  is  an  abominable  untruth, 
and  I  mervail  much  what  they  can  refer 
to." 

(xi.)  In  regard  to  her  running  away 
from  Mrs.  Peckham's  house,  she  said: 
"When  I  came  to  the  brooke,  meaning  to 
run  through  it,  I  was  catched  and  sent 
backe  againe  ;  I  was  very  diligently 
watched,  and  never  at  any  time  allowed 
to  goe  out  of  sight.  The  pretence  of 
this  watchfullness  was  least  I  should 
make  away  with  myselfe,  which,  thank 
God,  never  entered  into  my  thoughts. 
Maister  Peckham  gave  it  out,  after  my 
return  home,  that  I  did  runne  all  the 
way  abeve  ground,  and  the  priestes  in- 
sisted that  devils  carried  mee  through  the 
air.  This  they  make  out  to  be  a  kind  of 
miracle,  but  I  know  it  is  only  a  wicked 


lye.  It  is  true  I  ratine  home  as  fast  as  I 
could,  but  as  to  flying  it  is  a  meer  fable." 

(xii.)  "Concerning  Captain  Frateretto, 
with  his  three  hundred  evil  spirits,  as  is 
set  down  in  the  booke,  under  date  of 
Nov.  21,  the  examinate  deposed,  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  priestes  to  talk  of 
persons  possessed  beyond  the  seas,  and 
to  tell  us  the  manner  of  theyr  fits, 
and  what  they  say  in  them  ;  also  what 
sights  they  see,  sometimes  ugly,  and 
sometimes  joyfulL  They  also  tel  us 
how,  when  reliques  are  applyed  to  them, 
the  persons  would  roare.  Wee  were 
often  told  that  devills  can  never  abide 
holy  water,  the  sight  of  the  sacrament, 
or  an  annointed  priest  of  the  true  church, 
but  that  they  love  hereticks.  They  told 
us,  whenever  a  priest  touches  a  party 
possessed,  the  touch  feels  burning  hot, 
and  that  devills  know  a  priest  by  his 
smel.  These  things  I  heard  so  often 
that  1  learnt  the  way  of  pleasing  the 

Cries ts,  and  framed  myselfe  accordingly 
nowing  well  the  reason  why  wee  were 
told  these  things.  At  one  time  shee  con- 
tinued, the  priests  did  thrust  into  my 
mouth  a  relique,  which  was  a  piece  of 
one  of  Cam  pi  ones  bones.  I  loathed  it, 
thinking  it  against  nature  to  have  a  dead 
manes  [man's]  bone  thrust  into  my 
mouth;  but  I  could  not  help  myselfe, 
as  it  was  done  by  force." 

(xiii.)  To  deposition  p.  86,  the  ex- 
aminate said  :  "I  wel  remember  walking 
in  the  garden  with  one  of  the  priestes, 
who  led  mee  by  the  arme,  because  I  was 
very  weake.  I  began  to  complaine  to 
himm  of  my  hard  usage,  and  told  him  I 
was  no  more  possessed  than  hee  was. 
Whereupon  hee  cast  his  head  aside,  and 
looking  full  into  my  face  under  mv  hatte, 
exclaimed,  *  What !  can  this  bee  Sara,  or 
is  it  the  devill  in  her  that  speaketh  thus? 
No,  no  !  It  cannot  bee  Sara,  it  must  bee 
the  devill.'  I  instantly  saw  I  could 
expect  no  relief  at  his  hands,  and  I  fell 
aweeping.  The  priest  said,  *  Alas !  these 
are  the  teares  of  the  evil  spirit  in  thee, 
Sara.'  If  I  wept  it  was  the  devill,  if  1 
laught  it  was  tne  devill.  I  was  at  my 
wits  end." 

(xiv.)  "  When  I  wasatDenham,  Maister 
Richard  Maynie  [a  young  gentleman 
seventeen  years  old]  pretended  to  be 
possessed,  and  behaved  himself  in  the 

Presence  of  the  priejts,  as  though  hee 
ad  been  a  sainte.  It  was  mervaillous 
to  sec  his  pretended  devotion.  One  time, 
at  masse,  at  the  time  of  the  elevation,  hee 
fel  downe  secretly  backwards,  and  lave 
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awhile  as  if  in  a  traunce.  When  hee 
came  to  himself e  againe,  hee  said  it  was 
the  glory  hee  saw  about  the  altar  which 
had  struck  him  into  the  traunce.  This 
young  gentlemann  tried  to  persuade  mee 
to  runn  away  with  him  in  boyes  clothing. 
At  another  time  hee  told  mee  to  confess 
to  him,  and  said  hee  had  as  good  authority 
to  hear  confessions  as  the  priestes  had. 
I  told  Maister  Dibdale  of  these  things, 
and  said  if  hee  did  not  take  good  heed, 
Maister  Maynie  would  bring  them  into 
trouble.  Whereupon,  Maister  Dibdale 
said  hee  was  sorry  hee  ever  had  any 
dealings  with  the  youth." 

(xv.)  "Thee  times  they  pretended  I 
had  fits,  were  either  when  the  mother  fits 
were  on  mee,  or  when  I  had  been  con- 
strained to  drinke  their  holy  potions,  or 
else  when  I  was  ill  at  ease  by  reason  of 
their  bad  usage.  They  would  then  say, 
the  wicked  spirits  had  gone  downe  into 
my  legges,  and  beginning  with  my  foot 
they  would  hunt  the  devill  upwards  with 
their  hands,  pinching  every  inch  of  my 
body  from  my  toe  to  my  head,  to  make 
the  devill  goe  forth  from  my  mouthe, 
cares,  or  nose.  As  they  ran  their  hands 
over  mee  I  was  put  to  much  shame, 
especially  when  they  desired  to  apply 
their  relumes  in  a  way  no  modest  woman 
would  allow.  I  perfectly  loathe  the 
memory  of  the  way  these  priests  treated 
mee  [when  only  about  sixteen  years  of 
age].* 

(xvi.)  "  While  I  was  at  Denham  one 
Haines  was  a  suter  to  mee,  but  Maister 
Dibdale  commanded  mee  in  no  sort  to 
entertain  him.  My  sister  brought  mee  a 
jet  ring  from  Haines  as  a  token.  I  putt 
it  on,  but  as  it  was  too  smal,  it  caused 
my  finger  to  swel.  Maister  Dibdale  said, 
as  I  had  acted  contrary  to  his  commaund 
the  devill  had  got  under  the  ring.  Hee 
then  wetted  my  finger  with  holy  oyle, 
and  making  crosses  on  it  pulled  the 
ring  of  [off]  little  by  little,  and  told  mee 
the  devill  had  no  power  to  keepe  it  on, 
after  those  crosses  had  been  made. " 

(xvii.)  "One  night  when  I  was  in  bedde, 
there  was  a  scratching  in  the  seeling  of 
my  chamber.  I  thought  it  was  a  ratt, 
but  Maister  Cornelius,  a  priest,  who 
occupied  the  next  room,  came  into  my 
chamber  in  his  gowne,  and  declared  it 
was  an  evill  spirit.  Hee  then  charged 
the  devill,  upon  paine  of  many  torments, 
it  depart.  Hee  flung  holy  water  on  the 
wals,  and  used  much  holy  exorcisme. 
Albeit  the  scratching  continued,  nor  did 
it  cease  till  Maister  Cornelius  knockt 


uppon  the  seeling  with  a  stick.  I  then 
thought,  and  doe  still,  that  it  was  a  ratt, 
though  the  priest  insisted  it  was  a  devill." 

(xviii. )  *  *  I  was  always  obliged  to  tel  the 
priests  of  a  morning  what  1  had  dreamt 
about  at  night.  They  called  the  dreams 
visions,  and  interpreted  them  as  they 
thought  proper.  Many  were  mere  toyes, 
I  am  sure,  which  came  into  my  head  on 
waking,  and  I  much  mervailed  how  the 
priestes  could  make  such  mightie  matters 
of  them." 

(xix.)  "  It  is  reported  in  the  booke,  that 
the  examinate  said,  shee  saw  on  Christmas 
night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  just  as  masse  did 
begin,  great  beanies  of  light  issue  from 
the  sacrament;  That  uppon  Newyeares 
day,  shee  saw  fire  flash  in  at  the  window  ; 
and  a  browne  dogge,  as  big  as  a  bullock  : 
That  on  the  Sunday  after  the  sacrament, 
shee  could  not  see  the  patten  by  reason 
of  a  greate  brightnes  ;  and  that  the  priest 
seemed  to  her  to  be  clothed  in  silver." 

Sara  Williams's  reply .  "  I  am  pere  waded 
these  bee  all  false  reports  of  mee,  or  other- 
wise I  must  have  a  recollection  of  som 
of  them.  I  remember  such  things  were 
reported  of  Maister  Richard  Maynie ;  but 
as  for  myself e,  I  feel  sure  I  never  saw  any 
such  things." 

(xx.) li 'It  is  reported  that  this  examinate 
did  say,  On  the  3rd  Jan.  shee  saw  Christ 
in  his  proper  forme,  when  shee  was 
receiving  the  sacrament:  That  shee  re- 
ceived relief  of  pain  by  the  application  of 
a  holy  relique.  And  that  shee  flung  away 
her  beades,  saying  to  the  priestes,  fie  on 
you ! " 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "  I  wel  remember 
on  one  occasion  wnen  a  priest  offended 
mee,  I  threw  my  beades  at  him.  I  deny 
that  I  ever  was  relieved  of  paine  by  any 
relique  applied  to  the  parte  afflicted.  I 
deny  that  I  ever  saw,  or  said  I  saw,  Christ 
in  the  sacrament.  I  might  have  said  to 
a  priest,  *  Fie  on  you,'  knowing  wel  that 
they  do  not  mislike  such  repremandes." 

(xxi.)  It  is  written  of  this  exami- 
nate, that  on  Jan.  6  "  shee  said  shee  saw 
after  consecration,  a  little  heade  in  the 
cballice ;  it  was  as  it  were  the  head  of  a 
child:  That  shee  could  tel  a  tale  of  a 
Mummerie  which  cam  into  herr  chamber : 
That  shee  scoffed  at  the  sacrament :  That 
shee  saw  a  propper  man  in  a  short  blacke 
garment,  girt  about  him,  and  having  long 
tumed-up  haire,  andgreat  ruffes  starched 
with  blew  starch  :  That  shee  complained 
the  priestes  hand  did  burne  her,  and  his 
breath  tormented  herr." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "  I  remember  no 
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rrt  of  all  these  things.  I  doe  not  believe 
ever  said  that  I  saw  a  little  childes 
heade  in  the  chalice.  As  for  the  Mum- 
mery I  believe  it  to  bee  a  made-up  tale 
of  som  of  the  priestes.  If,  however,  I 
ever  said  anything  of  thee  kind,  I  am 
perswaded  it  must  have  been  either  in  a 
dreame  or  in  a  Christmas  tale ;  but  I  have 
wholly  forgotten  it,  if  indeed  I  ever 
said  it." 

(xxii.) 1 1  It  is  reported  of  the  examinate : 
That  shee  said  shee  knew  apeece  of  the 
Holy  Crosse  by  the  smel.  That  a  priest 
put  his  finger  into  her  mouth,  and  bade 
the  devill  bite  it  if  hee  durst,  and  the 
devill  answered,  hee  durst  not  bite  the 

Sriest-his  finger,  because  it  had  touched 
ie  Lord." 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  "  I  wel  remem- 
ber hearing  the  priests  talk  about  theyr 
having  a  piece  of  the  true  cross ;  and  if 
I  said  I  should  know  it  by  the  smel,  I 
meant  it  would  be  kept  in  such  fragrant 
spices,  that  the  very  perfume  would  tel 
how  precious  it  was  held  to  bee.  No 
doubt  I  refused  to  bite  the  priest-his 
finger,  for  I  well  knew  if  I  had  done  so, 
Maister  Dihdale  would  have  boxed  my 
eares.  I  may  have  said,  'I  would  not 
bite  the  finger,  because  it  has  touched 
the  Lord,'  for  I  had  been  taught  such 
reverence,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
said  soe. 

"  In  conclusion,  shee  said  shee  had  been 
often  examined  about  these  possessions, 
but  would  confess  nothing,  in  consequence 
of  which  shee  was  much  made-of.  The 
priestes  told  her  never  to  take  an  oathe, 
and  then  shee  might  say  anything,  true 
or  untrue.  They  warned  her  never  to 
say  a  worde  that  would  compromise  a 
priest,  or  scandalize  the  true  church. 
They  told  her  of  a  woman  that  did  dis- 
honour the  priests,  and  the  devill  entered 
her,  and  would  never  again  leave  herr, 
till  hee  had  carried  her  into  hell.  Being 
married  shee  had  got  rid  of  her  tyrants, 
and  is  very  glad  shee  has  now  discharged 
her  conscience,  and  unburdened  her  mind 
by  telling  the  truth;  and  shee  hoped 
that  the  devill  will  never  draw  her  into 
such  courses  againe." — Samuel  Harsnet 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  Appen- 
dix to  Popish  Impostures,  pp.  178-206. 

The  report  of  Mawus,  and  the  unvar- 
nishedfact  (1602).  Mengus  in  his  Fustus, 
or  "  Devil-mastix,"  speaking  of  Sara 
Williams,  writes  thus :  "  As  she  sate  by 
the  fire  somewhat  late  with  another  maid- 
servant of  the  same  house,  both  ready 
for  bed,  they  fel  into  a  slumber,  and  as 


they  dozed  over  the  fire,  there  approached 
them  three  cats,  making  a  horrible  noise, 
and  sprawling  about  the  young  maid 
[Sara].  One  of  the  cats  leaped  over  her 
head,  and  another  crept  betwixt  her  legs. 
Whereat  she  looked  suddenly  behind  her, 
and  saw  a  strange  huge  catt  as  big  as  a 
mastiff,  staring  at  her  with  eyes  like  fire, 
and  of  the  bigness  of  a  saucer."  Such  is 
the  report,  and  the  following  is  the  fact. 
"I  was  looking  one  day  for  eggs  in  a 
bush,  near  maa teres  house,  when  a  cat 
suddenly  jumped  out  of  the  bush,  and 
startled  me,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
big  as  a  mastiff,  nor  had  it  eyes  of  the 
size  of  saucers."  Harsnet  shall  tell  the 
rest.  "At  supper,"  says  Mengus,  "the 
cat  aforesaid  was  turned  into  a  dogge  of 
two  colours,  blacke  and  greene,  and 
therewithal!  a  spaniel  bayed.  At  another 
time  the  devill  came  downe  the  chimney 
to  her  in  a  Winde,  aud  blew  the  soote 
about  the  roome.  Sometimes  he  appeared 
to  her  in  the  likenes  of  a  Man ;  sometimes 
in  the  likenes  of  an  Irish  boy  with  black 
curlie  locks ;  sometimes  as  a  great  Blacke 
Dogge;  sometimes  he  came  flying  like 
a  Sparrowe  with  a  woodcockes  bill ;  some- 
times like  a  Toade  with  the  nose  of  a 
moale ;  sometimes  like  a  Mouse ;  some- 
times like  a  Minister ;  sometimes  like  an 
Ey  without  a  head;  sometimes  like  a 
Huffian  with  curled  haire ;  sometimes 
like  an  Old  Man  with  a  long  beard ;  and 
sometimes  he  came  in  with  a  drumme 
and  seaven  motly  vizards  dauncing  about 
the  roome."  This  last  was  at  the  lord 
Vaux-his  house  at  Hackney  at  the  end 
of  Christmasse  tide. — A  Declaration  of 
Popish  Impostures  (1604),  pp.  138,  139. 

When  devils  were  oast  out  they  were 
obliged  to  go  in  some  visible  form.  Men- 
gus, in  his  Devil-mastix,  informs  us,  that 
when  a  devil  is  cast  out,  it  is  always 
obliged  to  depart  in  some  visible  form, 
and  to  leave  some  proof  of  its  departure, 
such  as  a  crack  in  a  quarrie  of  a  glass 
window,  or  the  extinction  of  a  candle. 
Harsnet  remarks  on  this :  "  Breaking  a 
square  of  glasse  and  blowing  out  a  candel 
beeing  two  such  supernatural]  actions,  as 
by  a  consorted  conspirator  with  the  exor- 
cist, without  the  helpe  of  a  cherrystone, 
or  a  suddaine  puffe  of  some  wenches 
breath,  cannot  cleanly  be  conceived,  it  is 
no  marvell  they  be  made  a  demonstration 
that  the  devil  is  surely  gone.  In  regard 
to  the  visible  formes  of  devils  in  theyr 
exits,  the  first  devill  disseised  was  called 
Smolkin,  it  was  Trayfordes  spirit,  which 
Sara  espied  to  goe  out  at  his  right  eare 
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in  the  forme  of  a  mouse.  The  next  devil 
dispossessed  was  Hilcho  at  Uxbridge, 
who  appeared  at  his  going  oat,  like  a 
flame  of  fire,  which  lay  glowing  in  the 
store  in  Trayfords  sight,  till  it  had  a 
new  change.  The  third  devill  was  Haber- 
didance  [Hoberdidance],  Saras  dauncing 
devil,  who  appeared  in  the  likenes  of  a 
whirlwind,  and  his  voyce  was  heard  by  a 
cooke,  as  hee  flew  over  the  larder.  Cap- 
taine  Filpot  [a  devil]  went  his  way  in  tne 
likenes  of  smoke  turning  round  up  the 
chimney.  Lusty  Dicke,  the  devill,  did 
slippe  a  button,  and  went  out  in  a  stench. 
The  devils  Delicate  and  Lusty  Jolly 
Jenkin  went  out,  one  whirling  like  a 
snake  and  the  other  like  a  vapour.  Lusty 
Huffcanpe  went  out  in  the  likeness  of  a 
cat.  KiUico,  Hob,  and  Anonymos,  all 
of  them  devil-captaines,  went  out  in  a 
gust  of  wind.  Purre  went  out  in  a  little 
whirlwind,  Frateretto  in  smoke."  (See 
Maikt,  p.  187.) — Harsnet,  A  Declaration 
of  Popish  Impostures  (1604),  pp.  140,  141. 

It  mint  net  be  supposed  that  these  derO -forms,  such  as 
snakes,  flames,  whirlwinds,  and  so  on,  were  rWbk  to 
■pacta tow,  for  this  wu  not  the  case.  The  person  dispos- 
sessed alone  saw  the  form  assumed,  and  declared  It,  as 
Mainy  did,  when  be  described  the  forms  of  the  seven 
S  sadly  sine.  The  person  exorcised  was  asked  by  the  priest 
m  what  form  the  dertt  made  bis  exit,  and  he  declared 
it  openly,  bat  no  form  appeared  or  disturbance  took  place 
cocnbjabie  by  others  (p.  US). 

effects  of  Popish  imposture  according  to 
Samuel  Harsnet,  Samuel  Harsnet,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  York,  writing  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gives  a 
terrible  description  of  the  evil  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  teaching 
respecting  apparitions,  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, exorcisms,  and  devilry.  He  writes 
of  his  own  times,  as  one  who  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being  among  the  very 
persons  he  describes.  He  wrote  not,  as  we 
should  now,  of  what  he  had  read  in  books, 
but  of  scenes  passing  before  his  eyes ; 
and  though  it  must  be  admitted  he  was 
a  Protestant  writing  about  Soman  Catho- 
lics when  the  animosity  between  them 
was  at  fever  heat,  yet,  all  allowances  being 
made,  there  is  doubtless  a  broad  basis  of 
solid  truth  in  his  statements.  In  all  the 
extracts  I  have  made  from  him,  I  have 
carefully  omitted  his  remarks  of  bitter- 
ness and  irony,  and  have  confined  myself 
to  his  statements  as  an  eye-witness  or  at 
least  contemporary.  "  Heere  in  England," 
he  says,  in  tne  early  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  "  what  time  the  popish  mists  be- 
fogged the  eyes  of  the  people,  how  were  our 
children,  old  women,  and  maidens  afraid 
to  crosse  a  churchyeard,  or  a  three-way 
ltet,  or  to  goe  for  spoones  into  the  kitchin 


without  a  candle?  And  no  marveiie: 
first  because  the  devill  comes  from  a 
smoakie  house,  and  either  he  or  some 
lewd  frier  was  at  hand,  with  ougly  homes 
on  his  head,  fire  in  his  mouth,  a  cowes 
tayle,  eyes  like  a  bason,  fangs  like  a 
dogfje,  skinne  like  a  neger,  and  a  voyce 
roaring  like  a  lyon, — then  boh  I  in  the 
dark  was  enough  to  make  theyr  haire 
stand  upright.  If  a  Peeter-penny  or 
houzle-egge  were  behind,  or  a  patch  of 
tyth  unpaid  to  the  churche,  then,  Jesu 
Maria !  ware  where  you  walke  for  feare 
of  bull-beggers,  spirits,  witches,  urchins, 
elves,  haggs,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes, 
sylvans,  Kit-with-a-candlesticke,  Tri- 
tons, centaurs,  dwarffs,  giants,  impes, 
calcars,  conjurers,  nymphs,  changlings, 
scritchowles,  the  mare,  the  man  m  the 
oak,  helwayne,  the  firedrake,  the  puckle, 
Tomthumbe,  hobgoblin,  Tom-tumbler, 
Boneles,  and  the  rest.  And  what  girl, 
boye,  or  olde  wisard,  would  be  so  hardy 
[asl  to  step  over  the  threshold  in  the 
night  for  a  halfpenny  worth  of  mustard 
amongst  this  frightful  crue,  without  a 
dosen  Ave  Maries,  two  dosen  crosses  surely 
signed,  and  half  a  dosen  Pater  nosters ; 
and  without  commending  himself  to  the 
tuition  of  St.  Uncumber,  or  els  our  blessed 
ladie  ?  "—Samuel  Harsnet,  Popish  Im- 
postures (1604),  pp.  i34,  135. 

For  there  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf. 
There  walketh  now  the  Lhnitor  himself; 
In  erery  bush,  and  under  erery  tree, 
There  nls  none  other  incubus  but  he. 

Chaucer. 

Phya  personates  in  Athens  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  (b.c.  538).  Pisistratos,  being 
banished  from  Athens,  remained  in  exile 
for  six  years,  when  Megacles  brought 
him  back ;  and,  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Athenians  to  his  return,  devised  a 
plan  to  make  it  appear  that  the  goddess 
AthenS  or  Wisdom  was  in  favour  of  his 
restoration.  His  plan  was  this.  He 
induced  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  of  handsome  person,  named 
Phya,  to  personate  Athene,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  and  patron  goddess  of  Athens. 
Having  well  drilled  her,  she  was  arrayed 
in  armour,  placed  in  a  chariot,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets,  preceded 
by  heralds,  who  cried  aloud  from  time 
to  time,  uO  Athenians,  receive  with 
favour  Pisistratos,  whom  Athene  herself 
has  vouchsafed  to  bring  back  to  the 
Acropolis."  The  news  flew  abroad 
throughout  all  Attica  that  the  goddess 
Athene  had  brought  back  Pisistratos. 
Divine  honours  were  paid  to  Phya ;  and 
Pisistratos,  as  the  prote'ge'ot  the  goddess, 
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was  received  with  acclamations. — Hero- 
dotos,  History,  bk.  i.  60. 

Imputed  Merit.  (See  Vicarious 
Suffering.) 

Acts  xxvti.  20-44.  Neither  ran  nor  stars 
for  many  days  appeared,  and  no  small  tempest 
lay  on  us,  so  that  all  hope  that  we  should  be 
saved  was  taken  away.  But  after  long  absti- 
nence Paul  stood  forth,  and  said,  Be  of  good 
cheer,  for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  life,  but  of  the 
ship  only ;  for  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the 
angel  of  God,  saying,  Fear  not,  Paul,  for  lo! 
God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee.  There  were  in  all  in  the  ship  two 
hundred  threescore  and  sixteen  souls.  The 
ship  was  wrecked  and  broken  to  pieces,  but  all 
in  it  escaped  safe  to  land. 

Gbx.  xvili.  Three  angels  informed  Abraham 
that  they  had  come  to  destroy  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  Abraham  entreated  them  to  spare 
the  cities  out  of  consideration  for  the  righteous 
ones  that  were  therein ;  and  one  of  the  angels 
said  to  Abraham,  If  I  find  only  ten  righteous 
ones  therein  I  will  not  destroy  the  cities  for  the 
ten's  sake. 

The  merits  of  Brother  Giles  redeem  many 
souls  from  purgatory  (a.d.  1272).  A 
Dominican  promised  a  brother  of  the 
same  order,  if  he  died  first,  to  come  and 
tell  him  what  his  lot  was.  He  happened 
to  die  April  23,  a.d.  1272,  the  very  day 
that  Brother  Giles  died.  God  allowed 
the  man  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  when 
he  made  his  appearance,  his  friend  said, 
"  Well,  and  what  lot  has  befallen  you  ?  " 
"  I  am  quite  happy,"  replied  the  Domini- 
can, "  because  I  died  the  same  day  that 
Brother  Giles  died ;  and  Christ,  to  recom- 
pense Brother  Giles  for  his  great  sanctity, 
gave  him  leave  to  introduce  into  paradise 
all  the  souls  he  found  in  purgatory  (! !). 
I  was  one  of  these  souls,  but  have  been 
delivered  through  the  merits  of  Brother 
Giles."— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  28. 

A  crowd  given  to  St.  John  of  Therou- 
anne,  when  a  bridge  fell  in  (a.d.  1130). 
Near  the  church  of  Merckem  was  a  par- 
vis,  or  fortified  chateau,  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  deep  foss,  over  which  a 
bridge  was  thrown.  St.  John  was  in  the 
chateau  with  his  suite,  for  a  grand 
ceremony  had  been  arranged,  and  a  vast 
crowd  assembled  in  the  church  and 
parvis  to  witness  it  The  ceremony 
concluded  with  the  consecration  of  the 
cemetery.  As  St.  John  went  from  the 
parvis,  and  was  now  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge,  some  thirty -five  or  forty  feet 
from  the  ground,  he  stopped  a  moment. 
The  bridge  was  so  crowded,  it  was 
difficult  to  move.  All  of  a  sudden  it 


gave  way  with  a  temble  crash,  and  the 
whole  of  those  on  it  were  thrown  into  the 
foss  below ;  bishops  and  priests,  nobles 
and  commoners,  old  and  young,  were  all 
precipitated  into  the  ditch,  and  with 
them  fell  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
bridge.  Fortunately  St.  John  was 
among  the  fallen ;  for  as  God  gave  to  St. 
Paul  the  270  souls  that  sailed  in  the  ship 
with  him,  when  it  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Malta,  so  God  gave  to  St.  John 
of  Therouanne  the  crowd  which  fell  with 
him  into  the  foss,  when  the  bridge  of 
Merckem  fell  in ;  so  that  not  one  of  all 
the  vast  crowd  was  even  bruised,  although 
the  fall  was  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet,  amidst  falling  posts  and  rafters, 
masonry,  and  iron-work.  St.  John  with 
a  smile  got  on  his  feet  again,  shook  off 
the  deTms,  and  thanked  God  for  himself 
and  those  whom  God  had  given  him. — 
J.  Colmieu  (a  contemporary),  Life  of  St. 
John,  Bishop  of  Therouanne. 

St.  Lidwina  gives  all  her  merits  to  her 
mother,  and  begins  afresh  (a.d.  1380- 
1483).  The  strongest  example  of  tho 
transference  of  merit  which  I  have  met 
with,  is  in  the  life  of  St.  Lidwina  of 
Schiedam. '  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  fell 
on  the  ice  while  skating,  and  broke  a  rib. 
An  inward  bruise  developed  into  a  great 
imposthume  in  the  womb.  Soon  ulcers 
consumed  her  lungs,  and  her  whole  body 
was  covered  with  scorbutic  sores.  Be- 
sides these  numerous  ills,  she  suffered  for 
nineteen  years  from  dropsy,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  move  in  her  bed  ;  when 
others  moved  her,  it  was  necessary  to 
bind  her  with  cloths  to  keep  her  together. 
For  thirty  years  she  lived  thus,  scarcely 
touching  any  food  at  all.  During  this 
period  a  horrible  leprosy  broke  out  in 
Schiedam.  Her  mother  was  laid  low  by 
the  disease,  and  like  to  die.  Lidwina, 
not  content  with  praying  for  her  mother, 
"  elle  lui  cc'da  aussi  le  me'rite  de  tontes 
ses  plaies,  de  toutes  ses  douleurs,  de  tous 
ses  tourments,  de  toutes  ses  veilles,  et  de 
tpus  les  autres  exercises  de  rertu  qu'elle 
avait  pratiques  depuis  qu'elle  e'tait  sur  la 
terre.  Ainsi  la  mere,  enrichie  des  tresors 
de  sa  fille,  fit  une  tres-beile  fin ;  raais  la 
sainte  elle  mSme,  voyant  au'apres  avoir 
c£de*  son  tresor  [i.e.  of  merit]  a  sa  mere, 
elle  6tait  obligee  de  travailler  de  nouveau, 
aiouta  la  mortification  a  la  maladie,  et 
s  entoura  d'une  grosse  ceinture  de  crin 
rude  et  piquant  qu'elle  ne  quitta  point 
iusqn'a  la  mort.  — -Mgr.  Guerin  (chamber- 
lain of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  iv.  p.  403. 
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We  read  again,  p.  404,  "  Elle  avait  un 
sentiment  particulier  de  devotion  pour 
lea  &mes  dn  purgatoire ;  elle  en  a  delivre' 
plusienrs  qui  s^taient  recommandees  a 
sea  prieres,  et  qui  1'ont  remerciee  depuis. 
Elle  a  souffert  pour  cela  des  tourments 
horribles." 

The  merits  of  St.  Patrick  transferred  to 
those  who  honour  his  memory.  "  Comme 
Dieu  a  promis  a  St.  Patrice  que  ceux  qui 
seraient  devots  a  aa  me'moire,  et  qui 
feraient  quelques  ceuvres  de  pie'te'  en  son 
honneur  au  jour  de  sa  fete,  ODtiendraient 
misericorde  a  l'heure  de  la  mort  et  ne 
periraient  pas  dternellement,  il  est 
extremement  avantageux  de  se  mettre 
sous  sa  protection."— Mot.  Gue'rin  (cham- 
Derlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints 
(1880),  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 

Edward  III.  and  his  queen  Philippa 
of  Hainault  (a.d.  1347).  After  the  siege 
of  Calais,  Edward  granted  mercy  to  the 
garrison  on  condition  that  six  of  the  free 
citizens,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
would  voluntarily  surrender  themselves 
to  death.  Six  devoted  men  were  found, 
and  came  to  the  king's  camp.  Then 
queen  Philippa  fell  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  implored  him  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  six  patriots.  "  Lady,"  said  the  king, 
"you  pray  so  tenderlv,  I  cannot  refuse 

fou  ;  and  though  much  against  my  will, 
give  these  men  to  you."  So  saying,  he 
took  the  six  citizens  to  the  queen  by  the 
halters,  and  released  them  all  for  the 
love  of  her.  The  good  queen  ordered 
them  to  be  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
tnen  set  to  go  their  way,  just  as  they 
might  list. 

Infants  in  the  Womb  demon- 
strative. 

Loke  i.  41.  It  came  to  pass  that,  when 
Elisabeth  heard  the  salutation  or  Mary,  the  babe 
leaped  in  her  womb. 

St.  Pursy  ^  while  in  the  womb,  reproves 
his  grandfather  JSdjind  (a.v.  650).  Gelges 
was  the  daughter  of  jEdfind,  a  king  of 
Ireland,  then  divided  into  six  kingdoms ; 
and  married  clandestinely  prince  Fintan, 
son  of  Finloga,  king  of  Momonia,  one  of 
the  six  kingdoms.  From  this  union 
sprang  Fursy,  afterwards  canonized. 
Ad  find,  perceiving  that  his  daughter  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  and  learning 
by  inquiry  that  its  father  was  a  Christian, 
was  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  Gelges  at 
once  to  be  burnt  to  death,  and  went  him- 
self to  see  the  sentence  carried  out.  As 
GelgSs  was  led  away  to  execution,  the 
child  in  her  womb  reproved  its  cruel 


grandfather  with  a  loud  voice  and  intel- 
ligible words.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  adds  naively, 
"An  moras,  entendit-on  des  paroles  ex- 
traordinaires  qui  venaient  du  cdte'  de  la 
princesse,  et  Ton  ne  sait  pas  si  ce  f  ut  un 
ange  ou  l'enfant  m$me  qui  les  prononca. 
Ce  qui  est  plus  certain,  e'est  que  Gelges 
fut  delivree  des  flammes  par  une  pluie 
soudaine,  et  des  sources  miraculeuses  qui 
les  dteignirent"— Les  Petits  Mollmdlsks 
(7th  edit  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

Tb«  anti-climax  In  thU  paragraph  U  delicious.  If  ft 
was  not  the  child  In  the  womb  that  cried  out.  it  was  tome 
angel ;  but  be  this  as  It  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
shower  of  rain  fell,  and  put  out  the  lire. 

Jacob's  Ladder. 

Gek.  xxvll.  10-20.  Jacob,  fleeing  from  the 
wrath  of  Esau,  came  to  Haran,  where  he  dreamt 
that  he  saw  a  ladder  set  on  the  earth,  and  the 
top  reached  to  heaven.  On  this  ladder  he  saw 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending. 
And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  the  stone  that  he  bad  put  for  his  pillow, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  poured  oil  upon  it, 
and  called  the  name  of  the  place  Beth-el  (the 
house  of  God). 

St.  Maw  sees  a  pathway  from  earth  to 
heaven  by  which  St.  Benedict  ascended. 
On  the  day  St.  Benedict  died,  which  was 
a  Good  Friday,  St  Maur,  at  the  hour  of 
nine  in  the  morning,  was  carried  in  spirit 
from  Auxerre,  in  France,  to  Mount 
Cassino,  and  there  saw  a  bright  path 
carpeted,  and  bordered  with  innumerable 
torches.  The  path  began  from  the  cell 
of  St.  Benedict  and  terminated  in  heaven. 
While  St  Maur  looked  on  this  vision,  a 
venerable  old  man,  all  glorious,  said  to 
him,  "By  this  pathway  St  Benedict, 
the  servant  of  the  living  God,  is  gone 
to  heaven."  Two  companions  who  were 
with  8t  Maur  also  saw  the  vision.— 
St  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

St.  Perpetua  sees  a  golden  "Jacob's 
ladder."  While  St  Perpetua  was  in 
prison,  she  saw  in  a  vision  a  ladder  of 
gold  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven.  It 
was  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  at 
a  time  could  ascend  its  steps,  and  from 
top  to  bottom  the  sides  were  full  of 
swords,  lances,  and  hooks,  ready  to 
pierce  and  tear  the  flesh  of  those  who 
ventured  up  it  without  due  caution.  At 
the  foot  lay  a  great  dragon  to  deter  those 
who  wished  to  ascend  from  coming  near 
the  ladder.  St  Perpetua  saw  her  fellow- 
prisoners  ascend  this  ladder ;  and,  having 
reached  the  top,  she  saw  them  beckon 
to  her  to  follow.  By  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Christ  she  quelled  the  dragon ; 
and  when  she  had  set  her  foot  on  the 
first  rang  of  the  ladder  she  trod  on  the 
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monster's  head.  Above,  she  found  her- 
self in  a  spacious  garden,  where  she  saw 
a  shepherd,  with  white  hair,  milking  his 
ewes,  and  thousands  of  angels,  arrayed 
in  white,  were  around  him.  The  shep- 
herd welcomed  her,  and  gave  her  some 
curds,  which  she  received  with  joined 
hands  and  ate,  the  white-robed  angels 
saying  *  *  Amen. "  At  the  word  1  *  Amen  " 
she  woke,  and  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
curds  still  remained  on  her  palate.  The 
vision  indicated  that  Perpetua  and  her 
companions  were  about  to  enter  into 
glory  by  martyrdom.— J.  C.  Robertson, 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (1876), 
vol.  i.  p.  94.  (This  narrative  was  written 
by  St.  Perpetua  herself.) 

St,  Romuald  saw  a  "Jacob's  ladder11 
on  which  monks  ascended  to  heaven.  When 
St.  Romuald  was  102  years  old,  he 
wished  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
solitude,  and  accordingly  retired  to  the 
Apennines.  Here  he  had  a  dream,  in 
which  he  saw  a  ladder  that  touched 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  on  this  ladder 
the  monks  of  his  several  convents,  all 
arrayed  in  white,  ascended  to  heaven. 
Next  day  he  went  to  count  Malduli  to 
crave  the  site  for  a  convent,  a  request 
which  was  instantly  granted,  the  count 
assuring  the  saint  that  he  also  had  seen 
the  same  vision.  The  convent,  being 
built,  was  called  Ca-malduli  (camp  Mai' 
duli),  from  the  name  of  the  count;  and 
the  society  was  called  the  Order  of  the 
Camaldulensians  (a.d.  1009). — Ribade- 
neira,  The  Flower  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (died  1611). 

St.  Sadoth,  bishop  of  Seleucia.  sees  a 
"Jacob's  ladder"  (a.d.  842).  In  the 
persecution  raised  by  Sapor  II..  St.  Sadoth 
with  several  of  his  clergy  lay  hid  awhile, 
and  during  this  retreat  he  had  a  vision 
which  seemed  to  him  prophetic  of  his 
death.  "I  saw,"  said  he,  "a  ladder 
environed  with  light,  and  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven.  St.  Simeon  my  pre- 
decessor was  at  the  top  of  it,  in  great 
glory.  He  looked  on  me  as  I  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  said  to  me 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  *  Mount  up, 
Sadoth,  and  fear  not.  I  mounted  yester- 
day, and  it  is  your  turn  now.'  This 
means,"  continued  Sadoth,  "that  St. 
Simeon  was  martyred  last  year  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  that  I  shall  be 
martyred  this  year,  and  shall  mount  the 
ladder  of  life."— Alban  Butler,  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (Feb.  20). 

For  other  examples  consult  toe  Index,  article  Jacob's 
Laddbb. 


Jacob's  Pillar. 

Gen.  xxviil.  18, 19.  Jacob  had  fraudulently 
obtained  his  father's  blessing,  and  fled  out  of 
fear  of  his  brother's  vengeance.  When  he 
reached  Luz  he  slept  on  the  ground,  and  took 
one  of  the  stones  for  his  pillow.  In  his  sleep 
be  Imagined  he  saw  a  ladder  extending  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  angels  seemed  to  bun  to 
be  constantly  ascending  and  descending  this 
ladder.  The  dream  made  a  strong  Impression 
on  him,  and  he  felt  persuaded  it  was  a  divine 
vision  of  deep  meaning.  When  he  rose  next 
morning  he  took  the  stone  he  had  made  his 
pillow,  and,  setting  it  up  for  a  pillar,  poured 
oil  on  it.  He  also  changed  the  name  of  the 
place  from  Luz  (separation)  to  Beth-el  (God's 
nouse). 

Arthur's  Bound  Table.  There  is  a  table 
shown  at  Winchester,  as  "  Arthur's  Round 
Table  ; "  but  it  agrees  in  no  respect  with 
the  table  made  by  Merlin,  at  Carduel,  for 
Uther  the  pendragon.  Merlin's  table 
would  seat  150  knights ;  was  given  by 
Uther  to  Leodegraunce  of  Camelyard; 
and  passed  to  Arthur  as  a  wedding  gift, 
when  he  married  Guinever,  daughter  of 
Leodegraunce.  Round  tables,  however, 
were  not  uncommon.  Thus,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  l.?  Roger  de  Mortimer  estab- 
lished at  Kemlworth  a  Round  Table  "for 
the  encouragement  of  military  pastimes." 
Some  seventy  years  later,  Edward  III. 
had  his  Round  Table  at  Windsor ;  it  was 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  So  enor- 
mous a  table  could  only  have  been  used 
in  the  open  fields. 

A  table  of  two  hundred  feet  In  diameter  would  eeat 
four  hundred  guests.  Besides  the  military  tables,  we  are 
told  of  John  o  Groat's  Round  Table,  made  to  accommo- 
date his  nine  sons,  to  prerent  their  constant  wrangling 
about  precedency. 

The  Scone  stone  and  coronation  chair. 
A  relic  like  Jacob's  stone  pillar  was  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  in  tne  early  days 
of  Christianity,  when  the  fever  for  relics 
ran  high :  but  it  is  passing  strange  that 
a  fair  traditional  pedigree  should  connect 
this  pillow-stone  with  our  own  coronation 
chair,  and  that  actual  history  can  trace 
the  stone  of  our  coronation  chair  up  to 
a.d.  840,  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
First,  as  to  the  traditional  part,  between 
Jacob  and  a.d.  840.  According  to  tradi- 
tion. Jacob's  pillow  and  pillar-stone  was 
earned  into  Egypt  when  Jacob  went  to 
reside  there  under  the  viceroyalty  of 
his  son  Joseph ;  but  Gathelus,  son  of 
Cecrops,  who  had  married  Scota, 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  carried  it  to  Bri- 
gantia,  in  Spain,  when  he  fled  from 
Egypt  out  of  fear  of  the  man  Moses. 
Here  it  remained,  till  Simon  Brech,  the 
favourite  son  of  Milo  the  Scot,  removed 
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it  to  Ireland.*  Daring  a  violent  storm 
it  wai  thrown  into  the  sea  to  appease  its 
rage ;  and,  after  the  storm  lulled,  it  was 
placed  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara,  the 
capital  of  Bregia,  and  called  the  Lia  Fait, 
or  "  Stone  of  Destiny."  It  was  now  used 
as  the  coronation  chair  of  the  Irish 
kings;  and,  it  is  said,  a  groan,  like 
thunder,  was  always  heard,  if  the  person 
seated  on  it  was  only  a  pretender,  who 
hod  no  legal  right  to  the  crown,  other- 
wise it  was  silent  and  uttered  no  sound. 
Fergus,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  removed  the  stone,  as  a  palla- 
dium, to  Dunstoffnage;  and,  when  the 
Scots  migrated  eastwards,  the  stone  was 
carried  with  them  by  Kenneth  II.,  and  set 
up  at  Scone,  a.d.  840.  From  this  point 
actual  history  takes  up  the  tale.  A 
stone  called  the  "  Fatale  Marmor,"  on 
which  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned, 
was  encased  in  a  chair  of  wood,  and  set 
on  the  east  side  of  the  monastic  cemetery ; 
and  at  coronations  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  earls  of  Fife  to  lead  the  new  king 
up  to  the  palladium-chair,  and  seat  him 
thereon.  Scone  now  became  the  sedes 
principalis  of  Scotland,  insomuch  that 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  called  the 
kingdom  of  Scone,  and  Perth  (not  Edin- 
burgh) was  the  metropolis.  Edward  I., 
by  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  1296,  con- 
quered Scotland,  and  removed  the  stone 
to  London.  It  is  still  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  has  been  used,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  as  our  coronation  chair. 
All  agree  that  the  stone  is  the  "  Fatale 
Marmor"  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  "  Fatale  Marmor  " 
of  Scotland  is  the  "  Lia  Fail "  of  Ireland. 
And  as  for  the  wooden  chair  set  over  it, 
while  some  insist  that  it  is  the  original 
chair  brought  from  Scone  by  Edward 
together  with  the  stone,  others  protest 
that  it  is  the  chair  used  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  at  his  coronation.  Whether 
it  was  the  Scone  chair  or  the  Confessor's, 
it  is  quite  certain  it  was  decorated  by 
Walter,  the  painter  employed  in  beauti- 
fying the  "  Painted  Chamber."  A  stone 
so  venerable  of  course  has  also  a  pro- 
phetic virtue  attached  to  it;  this  is 
incorporated  in  the  Latin  distich — 

Nl  faDat  fatum,  Scot!,  quoounque  locatom 
Invenlent  lapldem.  rcgnare  tenet) tur  Ibidem. 
[Where'er  this  rtone  may  be.  each  is  the  fates'  decree. 
The  sovereigns  of  that  piece  shell  be  of  Scottish  race.] 

Whether  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts 


I  of  e"nwoariteeon  of  MIIo  the  Scot,"  many 
"a  favourite  eon  of  Mllo,  heed  of  the  Scott."  en 
ancient  Cettto  tribe.  This  occurred  before  the  time  of  the 

* — "~i  dr- 


after Elizabeth  satisfies  this  prediction 
must  be  left  an  open  question,  which 
every  one  must  decide  according  to  indi- 
vidual fancy.  One  thing  is  certain: 
Ireland  once  had  the  "Laa  Fail,"  and 
had  kings ;  Scotland  once  had  the  "  Fatale 
Marmor,"  and  had  kings ;  both  lost  their 

edium,  and  lost  their  kings.  England 
the  Scotch  stone  now,  and  is  the 
dominant  power  of  both  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

The  Celts  erected  a  monolith,  celled  a  TanUt  Stone  or 
Heir-apparent  Stone,  at  a  coronation,  at  other  early 
natloni  did.  Thai  ire  reed  In  Judges  (Ix.  6)  of  Abtme- 
lech,  that  "a  pillar  was  erected  in  Bhechem"  when  he 
wes  made  kin*.  Again  In  S  Kings  (iL  14)  it  Is  said  that 
a  pUlar  was  raised  when  Joaeh  was  made  king,  "  as  the 
manner  was."  Besides  these,  there  Is  the  "  Fatal  Stone  " 
or  ArtlMo*  of  the  Persians,  mentioned  by  Pliny;  the 
"Black  Stone"  of  the  SeUs;  the  "Fatal  Stone,"  de- 
scribed as  a  large  mass  of  very  rich  grey  sliver  ore,  of  an 
Indian  South  American  tribe,  removed  from  place  to 
place,  as  the  tribe  Bed  before  the  8  pan  lab  Invaders ;  the 
"Caaba"  of  the  Mussulman*  which  Mahomet  removed 
to  Mecca.  Probably  the  Idol  of  Diana  at  Kpheeus  was 
a  meteoric  stone  and  looked  on  as  a  palladium. 

Another  version.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Rogers 
tells  a  good  story  of  the  pillar  of  Bethel 
in  her  book  entitled  The  Coronation 
Stone.  The  points  of  divergence  are 
these: — 

(1)  Mrs.  Rogers  says,  as  the  pillow- 
stone  was  Jacob's  title-deed,  he  took  it 
with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  erected 
another  as  a  memorial  of  his  dream.  The 
title  or  pillow  stone  was  carried  from 
Egypt,  with  Joseph's  bones,  to  the 
promised  land.  David  intended  to  use 
it  in  the  temple,  but  it  was  "rejected 
by  the  builders,"  and  became  a  type  of 
Christ.  At  the  Captivity  it  was  left 
behind,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  "  no 
beauty  in  it,  that  he  should  desire  it : " 
but  on  the  return  from  captivity,  the 

Jrincess  Tephi,  as  princess  royal  of 
udah,  had  a  right  to  the  title-stone, 
and  carried  it  with  her,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  to  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  where  she  married  Eochaid, 
king  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  stone,  called  by  the  Irish 
Zia  Fail,  or  "  Stone  of  Destiny." 

T*      *        dlrergence.  The  other  tradition 
«  not  Tephi,  the  princess  royal  of  Judah, 

who  took  it  to  Ireland,  and  married  locbald ;  but  that 
Gatherus,  son  of  Oecrops,  who  married  Scota,  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  carried  the  stone  to  Spain,  when  he  Bed  from 
MtoW^  Brech,  eon  of  MUo  the  Scot, 

(2)  Mrs.  Rogers  fills  up  the  story  thus : 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
Fergus  I.,  king  of  Ireland,  sailed  to 
Scotland,  and  conquered  Argyleshire. 
He  slew  king  Coilus,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Scots  was  established  on  Fergus 
and  his  posterity.  Fergus  now  sent  to 
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Tarn  for  the  "Lia  Fail,"  and,  on  its 
arrival)  was  crowned,  sitting  thereon. 

(8)  Mrs.  Rogers  says,  all  the  monarchs 
of  England,  except  Mary,  have  been 
crowned  on  this  pillar-stone  anointed  in 
Bethel ;  and  the  present  monarch  of  Great 
Britain,  through  the  princess  royal  of 
Jndah,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  king 
David. 

Of  oouren,  the  great  sticking  place  is  princess  Tophi. 
Mrs.  Rogers  fells  to  gtre  bar  authority  for  this  scion  of 
the  house  of  David,  her  vojran  to  Ireland  under  the 
conduct  of  Jeremiah  and  Barueh,  and  her  marriage  with 
Eochald.  king  of  Ireland.  However,  the  other  tale  about 
ttoota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  Simon  Brock,  son  of 
MUo  the  Scot,  is  even  a  worse  Invention,  and  would 
make  our  reigning  monarch  a  descendant  of  the  Pharaohs, 
a  claim  they  would  hardly  wish  to  be  allowed. 

The  Mahometans  Insist  that  the  stone  called  Jacob's 
pillar  Is  preserved  in  the  mosque  of  Omar. 

Regarding  the  "Li*  FoU?  it  was  a  pillar  nine*  feet 
high,  not  very  easy  for  Jacob  to  raise  up  and  move  from 
place  to  place,  and  not  ea*y  to  carry  from  Jerusalem  to 
Spain,  and  8paln  to  Ireland,  and  Ireland  to  Scotland, 
and  Scotland  to  London.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  "  Fatale  Marmor "  was  not  nine  feet,  but  only  twenty 
inches  long,  barely  seventeen  Inches  broad,  and  about 
ten  inches  thick.  It  Is  slenite,  and  accords  with  Pompey's 
Pillar  at  Alexandria.  In  Camden's  time  a  tablet  bung 
ou  the  stone,  now  in  Westminster,  described  It  as  "  the 
stone  on  which  Jacob  lay  his  head  at  Bethel." 

Jephthah'8  Bash  Vow. 

Judges  xl.  29-40.  When  Jephthah  went 
against  the  Ammonites,  he  vowed,  If  he  returned 
victorious,  to  sacrifice,  as  a  burnt  offering, 
whatever  first  met  him  on  his  entrance  iuto  his 
native  city.  lie  gained  the  victory,  and,  at  the 
news  thereof,  his  ouly  daughter  came  forth 
dancing  to  give  him  welcome.  The  miserable 
father  rent  his  clothes  in  the  fulness  of  grief, 
but  the  nobis  daughter  would  not  listen  to  a 
violation  of  the  vow.  She  craved  a  short 
respite  to  bewail  her  blighted  hopes,  and  then 
submitted  to  her  sad  lot. 

Idomeneus's  rash  vow,  Idomeneus, 
king  of  Crete,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
made  a  vow  in  a  tempest,  if  he  escaped 
shipwreck  and  reached  home  safely,  to 
offer  to  the  sea-god  the  first  living  thing 
that  met  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore. 
His  own  son  was  there  to  give  him 
welcome,  and  he  did  unto  him  according 
to  his  vow. — Fe'nelon,  T€l€maquet  bk.  v. 
(This  is  a  post-Homeric  legend.) 

King  OswCs  rash  vow,  Oswi,  king  of 
Northumbria,  in  a.d.  655,  met  the  pagan 
host  in  "the  field  of  Winwoed,  by  Leeds. 
The  pagans  were  commanded  by  Penda, 
and  costly  gifts  were  offered  him  to 
avert  his  attack.  Penda  refused  to 
accept  the  gifts.  "  Let  us,  then,"  cried 
Oswi,  "offer  them  to  One  who  will 
accept  them  ; "  and  he  vowed,  if  his  arms 
were  successful  against  Penda,  to  dedi- 
cate his  daughter  to  God.  Victory 
declared  for  Oswi.  Penda's  army  fled. 
The  river,  swollen  by  rains,  swept  away 
the  fugitives.    And  Oswi  did  unto  his 


daughter  according  to  his  vow. — Green, 
A  Short  History  of  the  English  People, 
p.  24. 

Jericho  besieged. 

Josh.  vl.  1-21.  When  Joshua  besieged  Jericho, 
according  to  the  command  of  God,  seven  priests 
with  trumpets  went  about  the  city  before  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Armed  men  went  before 
as  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  rearguard  went 
after  the  seven  trumpeters  with  the  ark  of  the 
Lord.  The  procession  marched  thus  round  the 
city  for  seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  at 
dawn  they  marched  round  the  city  seven  times, 
and  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests  blew 
the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  to  the  army,  Shout ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  city.  So  the 
army  shouted,  when  the  priests  blew  the 
trumpets,  and  the  wall  of  the  city  fell  down 
flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city, 
and  they  took  the  city,  and  utterly  destroyed  all 
that  were  therein,  both  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword. 

Judo.  vil.  15-23.  Gideon  overcame  the 
Mldianites  by  surprising  them  in  the  middle 
night- watch.  His  three  hundred  men  were 
furnished  with  pitchers  which  concealed  lighted 
lamps,  and  At  a  given  signal  they  all  broke  their 
pitchers  and  shouted,  The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon  1  The  Mldianites  were  panic- 
struck,  and  fled. 

Avallon  in  Burgundy  besieged,  and  its 
walls  fall  down  as  the  "Agnus  Dei"  is 
chanted  (a.d.  1022).  King  Robert  be- 
sieged Avallon,  in  Burgundy,  for  three 
months  without  being  able  to  take  it. 
At  the  f£te  of  St.  Aignan  he  left  the 
besiegers,  and  went  to  Orleans  to  keep 
the  fete.  While  he  was  at  the  grand 
mass,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  robe,  and 
leading  the  choir,  according  to  his  custom, 
at  the  very  moment  the  Agnus  Dei  was 
sung,  the  walls  of  Avallon  fell  down,  and 
his  army,  marching  into  the  city,  took 
it.  The  king,  in  gratitude,  made  to  the 
church  of  Saint-Croix,  in  Orleans,  a 
present  of  a  gold  paten  and  chalice.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  church  of  St.  Aignan,  and 
greatly  augmented  its  revenues.— Hel- 
gaud,  Life  of  King  Robert;  and  also  S. 
Guyon,  History  of  the  Church  of  Orleans, 

The  Hallelujah  Victory,  or  Victoria 
Alleluiatica  (March  30,  a.d.  430).  This 
is  given  by  several  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians as  a  fact.  St.  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
came  to  Britain  to  advise  the  British 
bishops  how  to  act  in  respect  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy  which  was  greatly  spread- 
ing. While  in  the  island  they  headed  a 
British  army  against  the  allied  Picts  and 
Saxons.  They  marched  into  Flintshire, 
saw  the  foe  encamped  at  Mold,  and 
rushed  upon  them  so  tumultously,  shout- 
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ing  "Hallelujah!"  that  the  foe  was 
panic-struck)  and  fled  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. 

Jeroboam's  Withered  Hand. 

1  KncGs  xilt.  1-6.  There  came  a  man  of  God 
out  of  Judah  unto  Beth-el ;  and  Jeroboam  stood 
by  the  altar  to  burn  incense.  And  the  prophet 
cried  against  the  altar.  And  when  the  king 
beard  It,  he  put  forth  his  hand  from  the  altar, 
saying,  Lay  hold  on  him,  And  his  hand  dried 
up  eo  that  he  could  not  pull  it  In  again.  The 
altar  aim  was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out. 
Then  said  the  king  to  the  prophet,  Intreat  now 
the  Lord  thy  God  that  my  hand  may  be  restored 
me  again.  And  the  man  of  God  besought  the 
Lord,  and  the  king's  hand  was  restored  him 
again,  and  became  as  it  was  before. 

Aurelian' s  hand  withered  and  restored  by 
St.  Vitus.  St  Vitus,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  was  condemned  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian  to  be  scourged  for  worshipping 
Christ  the  crucified.  The  lictors  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  no  sooner  be^an 
to  scourge  the  child  than  their  arms  dned 
up ;  Aurelian  also  felt  his  arms  and  legs  to 
be  withered.  Then  said  he  to  the  father 
of  St.  Vitus,  "  Thy  son  is  a  magician,  for 
he  has  taken  from  me  the  use  of  my 
limbs."  The  child  made  answer,  "  I  am 
no  magician,  but  a  serrant  of  the  living 
God ;  and  it  is  the  God  I  serve  who  has 
chastened  thee  for  thy  sins."  Said 
Aurelian,  "  If  God  will  restore  me  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  I  will  own  Him  to  be  a 
great  God,  and  Him  only  will  I  serve." 
Then  Vitus  made  a  prayer,  and  forthwith 
Aurelian  was  made  whole,  and  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  that  just  child, 
bnt  released  him  and  let  him  go. — Edward 
Rinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
p.  881. 

Timotheus  blinded  and  restored  by  St. 
Januarius.  When  Timotheus,  governor 
of  Benevento,  ordered  St.  Januarius 
and  his  companions  to  be  beheaded,  he 
suddenly  lost  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes. 
He  therefore  sent  for  St.  Januarius  and 
implored  him  to  deliver  him  from  this 
state  of  misery.  The  saint  restored  him 
his  sight ;  and  the  pagans  being  convinced 
of  the  power  of  God  by  this  double  miracle, 
five  thousand  of  them  were  converted 
and  baptized.— Edward  Kinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  748. 

Jewels. 

One  day  a  lady  from  Campania  called 
upon  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius 
and  Cains  Gracchus,  and,  after  showing 
her  jewels,  requested  in  return  to  see 
those  of  the  famous  daughter  of  the  elder 


Scipio.  Cornelia  sent  for  her  two  sons, 
and,  presenting  them  to  the  visitor,  said, 
"These,  madam,  are  my  jewels."— 
Soman  Story. 

The  treasures  of  the  Christian  Church. 
St.  Lawrence  was  treasurer  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Rome,  and  the 
emperor  Decius  insisted  on  knowing 
where  he  had  concealed  the  treasures. 
St.  Lawrence  begged  three  days'  grace, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
appeared  before  the  emperor  with  all  the 
Christians  he  could  muster.  Being  asked 
if  he  had  brought  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  with  him,  he  replied  that  he  had ; 
then,  turning  to  the  Christian  throng,  he 
said  aloud,  "These,  Decius,  are  the 
treasures  of  the  Church." — Life  of  St. 
Lawrence  (from  the  public  registers). 

Jews  converted. 

John  xii.  11.  Many  of  the  Jews  went  away, 
and  believed  on  Jesus. 

Acts  xxi.  21.  Thou  tcachest  all  the  Jews  to 
forsake  Moses. 

St.  Vincent  Fcrrier  converts  a  whole 
synagogue  of  Jews  (a.d.  1357-1419). 
One  day  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  at  the 
invitation  of  a  Jew,  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue of  Salamanca.  He  entered,  cruci- 
fix in  hand,  which  greatly  troubled  the 
assistants.  The  saint,  however,  soon 
tranquillized  them,  by  saying  he  was 
going  to  speak-  to  the  congregation  on 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  They 
thought  he  meant  some  matter  of  public 
interest,  so  when  he  began  to  speak  they 
were  all  ear.  Using  soothing  and  gentle 
words,  he  spoke  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  dwelt  especially  on  the  passion  and 
death  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  spoke  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  a  number  of  crosses 
appeared  miraculously,  and  one  attached 
itself  to  the  dress  of  each  one  present, 
women  as  well  as  men;  and,  what  is 
infinitely  more  important,  every  heart 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  St. 
Vincent,  ravished  at  this  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  baptized  all  present,  and 
the  synagogue  became  a  Christian  church, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  True 
Cross."— Les  Petits  Bollandistes.  vol.  iv. 
p.  241. 

Jezebel  devoured  by  Dogs. 

1  Knees  xxi.  23;  a  Kmos  iz.  30-3*.  Of 
Jezebel  the  Lord  said.  Dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel 
by  the  wall  of  Jezreel.  When  Jehu  was  come 
to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  heard  of  it,  and  looked  out 
of  a  window  to  see  him  pass.  She  taunted  him 
for  treason,  and  Jehu  told  some  eunuchs  to 
throw  her  out  of  the  window  into  the  street, 
where  she  was  trampled  to  death.  Later  in  the 
v 
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day,  Jehu  said,  Go,  see  now  this  cursed  woman, 
and  bury  her :  for  she  was  a  king's  daughter. 
So  they  went  to  bury  her,  but  found  only  her 
skull,  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hand.  And  Jehu 
said,  This  Is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  In  the  por- 
tion of  Jesreel  shall  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel. 

Bolislaxu,  king  of  Poland,  eaten  by  dogs 
(a.d.  1079).  Bolislaus,  king  of  Poland, 
was  a  very  wicked  man,  who  greatly 
persecuted  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
killed  St.  Stanislaus,  king  of  Cracow, 
while  serving  at  the  altar,  by  cleaving 
his  head  in  two  with  his  sword.  St. 
Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  him  for 
this  atrocious  crime ;  and,  as  he  fled 
towards  Hungary,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  eaten  up  by  dogs. — 
Ribadeneira,  The  Flovcer  of  the  Lives  of 
Saints  (died  1611). 

Job,  the  Story  of. 

Job  xlil.  10-16.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  bath  token  away ;  blessod  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Job  1.  21).  These  were  the  words  of 
Job,  the  man  of  Uc,  when  messenger  after 
messenger  announced  to  him  some  fresh 
calamity  which  had  befallen  bitn.  One  told 
him.  The  oxen  were  ploughing,  and  the  asses 
feeding  beside  them,  when  the  Sabeans  fell 
upon  them,  stole  them,  and  slew  the  servants 
with  the  edge  of  the  swnrd.  Another  followed, 
and  said,  Fire  of  God  has  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  bath  burnt  up  the  sheep  and  the  servants, 
and  consumed  them.  While  he  was  still 
speaking,  a  third  said.  The  Chaldeans  have 
fallen  on  the  camels,  and  havo  carried  them 
away,  and  slain  thy  servants  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  A  fourth  said,  Thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  were  eating  in  their  elder  brother's 
house,  and  lo!  there  came  a  great  wind,  and 
smote  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  and  it  fell 
on  them,  and  they  are  all  dead.  Oxen  and 
asses,  sheep  and  camels,  sons  and  daughters, 
servants  and  all  that  he  had,  were  taken  from 
blm ;  and  Job  fell  to  the  ground  and  worshipped, 
saying,  Naked  came  I  into  the  world,  and  naked 
shall  I  return ;  bleraed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  when  the  Lord  paw  that  Job  sinned  not  in 
his  great  sorrow.  He  Rave  him  twice  an  much 
as  he  bad  before.  For  he  bad  fourteen  thousand 
sheep,  and  six  thousand  camels,  and  a  thousand 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  thousand  she-asses.  He 
had  also  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  in 
all  the  land  were  no  women  so  fair  as  the 
daughter*  of  Job.  And  Job  lived  after  this  a 
hundred  and  forty  years,  and  saw  his  sons,  and 
bis  sons'  sons  to  the  fourth  generation. 

Job  il.  10.  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  fhall  we  not  receive  evil? 

Sir  Isumbras  tried  like  Job,  Sir  Isum- 
bras  was  informed  by  some  of  his  house- 
hold that  his  horses  and  oxen  had  been 
suddenly  struck  dead  by  lightning,  and  all 
his  poultry  killed  by  a  swarm  of  adders. 
He  received  the  sad  intelligence  with 
bumble  resignation,  and  commanded  those 
who  told  him  to  bless  the  God  of  heaven, 


who  bestows  all  good  things,  and  in 
chastisement  remembers  mercy.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  speaking,  when  a  page  told 
him  bis  castle  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  its  inmates  bad  lost  their 
lives,  but  that  bis  wife  and  children  had 
fortunately  escaped.  Sir  Isumbras  blessed 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  had  thus 
tempered  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
and  bestowed  on  the  page  a  purse  of  gold. 
When  he  came  to  his  wife  and  children, 
he  proposed  to  them  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  cutting  with  his  knife 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  shoulder, 
he  started  at  once  for  the  Holy  Land, 
resolving  to  beg  his  way.  After  they  had 
passed  through  seven  nations,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  river.  Sir  Isumbras,  taking 
up  his  elder  son  in  his  arms,  carried 
him  across,  and  set  him  under  the 
shadow  of  a  bush  of  broom,  bidding  him 
amuse  himself  with  the  flowers,  while 
he  went  to  fetch  his  younger  brother. 
When  half-way  through  the  river,  a  lion 
pounced  on  the  elder  child  and  carried 
it  off,  while  at  the  same  moment  a 
leopard  ran  away  with  the  younger  one. 
The  mother  was  frantic;  but  sir  Isum- 
bras said,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
bath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  It  was  now  seven  days  since 
either  of  them  had  tasted  food,  and 
seeing  a  fleet  at  anchor  not  far  off,  they 
hastened  thither  to  crave  for  something  to 
eat.  It  was  the  soldan's  fleet,  and  the  two 
strangers  were  instantly  seized  as  spies ; 
but  the  soldan,  after  a  time,  convinced 
of  bis  mistake,  and  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  woman,  offered  sir  Isum- 
bras great  riches  if  he  would  join  his 
fleet,  and  give  him  his  wife  for  a  concu- 
bine. Sir  Isumbras  answered  respect- 
fully but  firmly  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  the  living  God,  and  Him  only  would 
he  serve ;  and  as  for  selling  his  wife,  the 
laws  of  Christ  forbade  it.  However, 
while  this  parlev  was  going  on,  the 
soldiers  of  the  soidan  contrived  to  carry 
the  woman  off,  while  others  seized  sir 
Isumbras  and  beat  him  till  he  was 
unable  to  move.  Thus  was  he  deprived 
of  every  earthly  possession ;  but  in  all 
this  the  Christian  knight  sinned  not. — 
Cax ton's  Go' den  Legend.  (See  also  The 
Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints.) 

(We  want  the  wqnel  to  tbb  itery.  which  grcati? 
memblea  the  legion  of  8C  Pladdat,  r*  tU.) 

Qrisilda  afflicted  and  restored.  One  of 
the  best  imitations  of  the  story  of  Job  is 
that  of  Grisilda,  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron 
(last  tale).   This  very  striking  story  baa 
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been  copied  by  poets  and  novelists  in  all 
nations.  Thus,  Petrarch  has  left  a  Latin 
version,  entitled  De  Obedientia  et  Fide 
Uxoria  Mythologia,  There  is  also  a  six- 
teenth-century ballad  called  Patient 
Griesel.  Chaucer  made  it  the  subject 
of  the  Clerk's  Story,  in  his  Canterbury 
Tales.  There  is  a  mediaeval  prose 
version ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  domestic 
novel,  called  The  Modern  Qriselda,  The 
general  scope  of  the  story  is  this : — 

Grisilda  was  the  daughter  of  a  coal- 
burner,  who  became  the  wife  of  Walter, 
marquis  of  Saluzzo.  [Grisilda  is  to  take 
the  place  of  Job,  and  her  husband  that  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  As  God  tried  Job. 
and  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  so  Walter, 
marquis  of  Saluzzo,  tried  the  coal-burner's 
daughter,  and  she  submitted  without  a 
murmur,  saying,  "Shall  I  receive  good 
at  the  hand  of  my  lord,  and  shall  \  not 
receive  evil?"]  Her  lord  put  her  to 
three  trials.  First  he  took  her  infant 
daughter  from  her,  and  conveyed  it 
secretly  to  the  queen  of  Pavia  to  be 
brought  up,  while  the  mother  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  child  was  murdered. 
Four  years  afterwards  she  had  a  son, 
which  was  also  taken  from  her,  and  sent 
to  be  brought  up  with  his  sister.  Eight 
years  later  Grisilda  was  divorced,  and 
sent  back  to  her  native  cottage,  because 
her  husband,  as  she  was  told,  was  going 
to  marry  another,  younger  and  more 
beautiful  than  herself.  When,  in  all 
this,  lord  Walter  saw  no  mark  of 
murmuring  or  jealousy,  he  bade  Grisilda 
prepare  to  become  the  tiring-maid  of  his 
new  wife.  Without  a  frown,  without  a 
word  of  complaint,  she  went  to  her  lord's 
castle,  was  introduced  to  the  supposed 
bride,  and  was  then  informed  that  the 
beautiful  maiden  was  her  own  daughter, 
and  the  youth,  her  brother,  was  her  own 
son.  Her  heart  was  full,  her  cup  of  joy 
ran  over,  and  she  might  have  adopted  the 
words  of  the  psalmist,  "  Heaviness  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  comcth  in  the 
morning." 

St.  Placidus,  the  Roman  general,  tried 
like  Job.  Placidus  was  very  rich,  and 
high  in  the  favour  of  Trajan,"  the  Roman 
emperor;  but  after  his  miraculous 
conversion  {vide  Index)  he  was  tried  like 
Job.  A  pestilence  carried  off  all  his 
menservants  and  maidservants,  and  all 
his  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  Robbers 
despoiled  him  of  his  goods,  and,  for  fear 
of  the  plague,  he,  with  his  wife  and  two 


sons,  fled  towards  the  sea.  Here  they 
found  a  vessel  in  which  they  intended  to 
embark,  but  the  captain,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  woman,  determined  to 
make  her  his  mistress ;  so,  beckoning  to 
his  crew,  they  seized  her,  carried  her 
aboard,  and  set  sail,  leaving  Placidus  and 
the  boys  behind.  The  general,  finding 
all  hopeless,  took  the  boys,  and  wandered 
about  till  they  came  to  a  river.  One  he 
carried  across,  and  as  he  was  going  back 
to  fetch  the  other,  he  saw  a  wolf  snatch 
up  one  child,  and  a  lion  the  other. 
Having  now  lost  everything,  he  hired 
himself  to  a  farmer  as  a  keeper  of  sheep, 
in  which  servile  capacity  he  continued 
for  fifteen  years.  In  the  mean  time  Rome 
was  beset  with  foes,  and  the  emperor 
sent  messengers  in  all  directions  to  hunt 
up  Placidus.  Two  of  the  messengers 
arrived  at  the  village  where  he  lived  as 
a  hired  labourer,  recognized  him,  and 
told  him  the  emperor  desired  him  to  lead 
his  army  to  battle.  So  the  shepherd  was 
arrayed  in  the  robes  of  a  Roman  general, 
returned  to  Rome,  and  once  more  headed 
the  Roman  legions. 

His  two  sons  were  not  devoured  by  the 
wild  beasts,  for  certain  husbandmen,  who 
saw  them,  so  alarmed  the  beasts  that 
they  dropped  their  prey  to  secure  their 
flight,  and  the  boys  were  brought  up  by 
the  men  who  rescued  them. 

Placidus,  finding  the  army  under  his 
command  too  small,  had  a  new  levy 
made,  and  his  own  two  sons  were  amongst 
the  recruits.  After  routing  the  foe, 
Placidus  halted  for  three  days  in  a  town 
where  his  wife  was  living.  She  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  sea  captain,  but,  as 
she  resolutely  resisted  all  his  advances, 
he  put  her  ashore,  and  she  earned  her 
living  as  a  poor  peasant  woman.  The 
two  young  men  happened  to  be  billeted 
in  her  cottage.  Here  a  sort  of  good 
fellowship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
young  soldiers,  wno  were  entire  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  the  elder  told  the 
younger  the  story  of  his  life.  When  he 
came  to  the  adventure  at  the  river,  the 
younger  instantly  discovered  they  were 
brothers.  The  woman,  their  mother, 
overheard  the  tale,  went  to  the  general, 
revealed  herself,  and  introduced  to  him 
his  two  sons,  who  were  thus  marvellously 
lost,  and  as  marvellously  found. — Qesta 
Romanorum,  ex.  (See  Reader's  Hand- 
book, Comedy  of  Errors. 

Job  impleaded  by  the  Devil. 

Job  i.  6-12 ;  II.  1-6.   Satan  said  to  God  that 
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Job  served  Him  from  Interested  motives,  and  if 
God  afflicted  him,  be  would  curse  Him  to  His 
face.  God  gave  Satan  liberty  to  try  what  he 
could  do  by  afflicting  Job ;  but  Job  sinned  not, 
and  God  restored  him  to  health  and  prosperity. 

When  an  Egyptian  died  he  was  tried  before  he  wu 
buried.  A  public  accuser  urged  all  that  could  be  arid 
against  him.  and  another  adroeate  defended  the  deceased. 
Judgment  was  then  passed  by  the  three  Judges,  and  the 
body  was  disgraced  or  honoured  accordingly.  The  judges 
mt  on  the  further  side  of  a  lake,  which  had  to  be  crowed 
In  a  boat.  Here  we  tee  the  classic  myths  of  Charon 
ond  his  boat,  the  three  Judges  of  hell,  and  the  river  Styx.— 
Diodonu  Biennis,  1.92.  In  the  process  of  canonisation  the 
AdwovttuM  Dei  supports  the  motion,  and  the  AdmxaiuM 
IHaboH  opposes  it 

St.  Bernard  impleaded  by  the  devil. 
Just  before  his  death,  St.  Bernard  was 
rapt  in  a  trance,  and  presented  before  the 
Redeemer.  The  devil  came  among  the 
sons  of  God,  and  accused  him,  saying  he 
was  unworthy  to  be  admitted  among  the 
Faints  of  light.  St.  Bernard  fell  on  bis 
knees  before  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
said,  "I  acknowledge,  0  most  merciful 
Saviour,  my  unworthiness  to  receive  any 
blessing  at  Thy  hand.  I  plead  not  my 
merits,  but  Thy  most  precious  blood- 
shedding  which  clean  seth  from  all  sin. 
Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  would 
be  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  like 
crimson,  they  would  be  as  wool."  When 
the  devil  heard  these  words  he  left  the 
lcet,  and  angels  carried  the  saint  back 
into  his  cell.— William  (abbot  of  Theo- 
dore), Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

T/ie  devil  and  the  dying  man.  It  is  said 
that  the  devil  came  once  to  a  dying  man. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  parchment 
roll,  in  which  was  set  down  all  the 
man's  sins  from  birth  to  the  passing 
hour ;  all  the  idle  words  he  had  spoken, 
all  the  falsehoods  he  had  told,  all  the 
impure  and  profane  words  he  had  uttered, 
all  his  angry  words,  all  his  wanton 
words,  all  his  vain  and  vaunting  words, 
all  his  ungodly  words,  all  his  scandals, 
all  his  omissions.  Next  came  his 
thoughts;  and  then  his  acts  of  sin, 
arrayed  under  the  ten  commandments. 
It  was  a  frightful  schedule  indeed ;  and 
Satan  said,  ''What  have  you  as  a  set-off 
against  this  list  of  sins  ?  "  The  sick  man 
replied,  "Put  down  this  first:  'The 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ; ' 
and  underneath  add  this:  *  Whosoever 
bclieveth  in  Me  shall  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.' "  Whereupon  the 
devil  vanished ;  and  the  sick  man  died 
with  these  words  on  his  lips,  "Who 
shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect?  It  is  God  that  justified.  Who  is 
he  that  condemneth  ?  " 


Jonah  and  the  Whale. 

Jovah  1.,  1L  Jonah,  the  prophet,  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  go  to  Nineveh,  and  cry 
against  it  for  Its  wickedness;  but  instead  of 
obeying  this  command,  he  fled  to  Tarshlsh. 
While  on  his  voyage  to  Tarshlsh  a  great  storm 
arose,  and  the  ship  being  almost  wrecked,  the 
mailners  cast  lots  to  ascertain  which  of  the  crew 
had  provoked  the  gods  to  send  this  death  upon 
tbom.  The  lot  fell  on  Jonah ;  and  when  the 
sailors  hesitated  what  to  do,  Jonah  said  to  them, 
Take  me  up,  and  cast  me  Into  the  sea,  and  so 
shall  the  waves  be  calm.  The  men  were  un- 
willing to  do  so,  and  rowed  hard  for  land,  but 
the  storm  was  against  them;  so  at  length  they 
cast  the  prophet  into  the  sea,  and  the  storm 
abated.  Jonah  was  not  drowned,  for  a  great 
fish,  called  a  "  whale,"  swallowed  him,  and  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  he  remained  in  the 
whale's  belly,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
he  was  vomited  alive  on  dry  land. 

Fish  large  enough  to  swallow  a  man  hare  doubtless 
been  found  occasionally  In  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The 
white  shark  swallows  what  it  takes  into  its  mouth  whole. 
It  is  physically  unable  to  divide  its  food  piecemeal.  Otto 
Fabric! us  tells  us  "  its  wont  Is  to  swallow  down  dead  or 
living  men  at  a  gulp."  In  1768  a  sailor  fell  overboard  in 
the  Mediterranean,  when  a  shark  took  him  in  Its  wide 
throat ;  but  the  captain  shot  the  shark,  and  the  sailor 
was  rescued  from  his  perilous  condition  without  injury. 
The  captain  gave  the  man  the  flsb,  which  was  exhibited 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  twenty  feet  long,  with  fins 
nine  feet  wide,  and  it  weighed  3934  lbs.  Bhnnenbach 
makes  mention  of  a  white  shark  which  weighed  10,000  lbs.  ; 
and  he  tells  us  that  horses  hare  been  found  whole  In  the 
stomach  of  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  A  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  tht  FUh  qf  MarwWe$,  says 
the  men  of  Nice  assured  htm  they  once  took  a  flih  of  the 
Cants  carckariat  family,  4000  lbs.  in  weight,  in  the 
belly  of  which  a  man  whole  was  found.— Dr.  Posey, 
Minor  Propkttu 

Arion,  being  cast  into  the  sea%  teas 
swallowed  by  a  dolphin.  ArTon  of  Lesbos 
was  very  rich,  and  greatlv  beloved  by 
Periander,  king  of  Corinth.  One  day 
being  out  at  sea,  the  mariners  agreed  to 
drown  him,  and  take  possession  of  his 
money:  so  they  cast  him  overboard. 
But  a  dolphin,  allured  by  the  music  of 
his  lute,  had  followed  the  ship,  and 
when  the  poet  was  cast  into  the  waves, 
swallowed  him  up,  and  cast  him  forth 
alive  on  Tamaros,  a  town  of  Laconia. — 
Herodotus,  History^  i.  23?  24. 

Hercules^  being  shipwrecked,  was 
swallowed  by  a  fish'.  Lycophron  the  Greek 
poet  relates  that  Hercules,  in  his  home 
voyage,  after  the  adventure  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  was  shipwrecked ;  and,  being 
swallowed  by  a  monstrous  fish,  was  dis- 
gorged alive  on  shore,  after  the  space  of 
three  days. 
Lycophron  lived  In  the  second  century  before  Christ 

The  daughter  of  king  Ampluy,  being  ship- 
vreckea\  was  swallowed  by  a  whale.  An- 
selm,  emperor  of  Rome,  had  a  son,  and 
king  Ampluy  a  daughter.  This  son  and 
daughter  being  betrothed  to  each  other, 
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the  princess  was  sent  to  Rome  for  her 
espousals.  On  the  voyage  a  great  storm 
arose ;  the  ship  was  driven  on  a  rock, 
and  all  hands  except  the  bride  were 
drowned.  About  three  o'clock  the  storm 
lulled,  and  the  lady,  clinging  to  part  of 
the  wreck,  was  followed  by  a  whale, 
which  swallowed  her.  When  she  found 
out  where  she  was,  she  took  a  knife,  and 
wounded  the  whale  so  severely,  that 
"according  to  its  instinct"  it  made  at 
once  for  land,  and  the  spot  it  reached 
belonged  to  the  earl  Pirris,  who  happened 
to  be  walking  at  the  time  along  the  coast. 
Seeing  the  whale,  the  earl  called  together 
his  men,  and  harpooned  it ;  but  a  voice 
from  the  belly  of  the  whale  cried  to  them, 
"  Have  mercy,  friends ;  I  am  a  king's 
daughter."  The  earl  was  amazed,  and, 
opening  the  whale  carefully,  found  inside 
it  the  princess.  He  took  her  out,  and  she 
related  to  him  her  wonderful  tale.  The 
earl  entertained  her  hospitably,  sent  to 
inform  the  two  kings  of  the  strange 
adventure,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
emperor  sent  an  escort  to  conduct  her  to 
Rome. — Qesta  Bomanorum,  cix.  MS. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Lucian,  being  cast 
into  the  sea,  teas  brought  to  land  by  a 
dolphin.  The  body  of  St.  Lucian,  after 
his  martyrdom,  was  cast  into  the  sea,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  disciples,  who  wished 
to  bury  it.  But  fifteen  days  afterwards 
a  dolphin  brought  it  ashore ;  and  hence, 
in  Christian  art,  this  saint  is  often  repre- 
sented with  a  dolphin  at  his  side. — Meta- 
phrastes  (died  a.d.  911),  Lives,  etc 

St.  Martinian  saved  by  a  dolphin  (a.d. 
830).  St.  Martinian,  the  hermit,  first 
took  up  his  abode  in  Cnsarea:  bat  a 
woman  named  Zoa  came'one  night  to  his 
cell,  clothed  in  rags  and  drenched  with 
rain,  imploring  shelter  from  the  storm. 
St.  Martinian  took  her  in,  but  next  day 
quitted  his  solitude,  to  find  one  more 
inaccessible.  A  mariner  told  him  of  a 
rock  in  the  sea  without  inhabitant,  and 
there  he  made  his  abode  for  six  yean, 
seeing  no  one,  save  only  this  mariner,  who 
called  thrice  a  year.  One  day  a  ship 
struck  on  the  rock,  and  all  the  crew 
perished,  except  one  young  woman,  who 
clung  to  a  plank.  Seeing  St.  Martinian 
on  the  rock,  she  cried  out,  "  Help,  help, 
or  I  perish ! "  The  hermit  gave  help,  and 
drew  the  woman  on  the  rock.  He  took 
her  to  his  cell,  and  said,  "  Here  vou  may 
live,  and  here  I  leave  you  such  food  as  I 
h&ve ;  but  I  myself  must  quit  this  rock 
without  delay.  Farewell ! M  Then,  going 
tQ  th,e  sea,  he  jn*de  the  sign  of  the  qross, 


commended  himself  to  God,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  waves.  God  sent  a 
dolphin  to  bear  him  on  its  back  to  the 
nearest  shore,  and  there  he  landed  in 
safety.  Martinian  now  saw  that  no  place 
is  free  from  temptation,  so  he  lived  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a  wanderer,  begging  his 
daily  food.  After  the  space  of  two  years, 
he  reached  Athens,  where  he  died.— Meta- 
phrastes  (a,  personal  friend )?  Lives  of 
Saints.  (Also  Joseph  Assemani,  Universal 
Calendar,  vol.  vi.  p.  145,  etc.) 

V  Th«  young  woman  eared  from  the  wreck  wm  named 
Photina.    Martin  de  Voe  hae  a  famoua  picture  coiled 

Pbotlna  eared  from  the  Wreck,"  where  she  is  represented 
climbing  the  rock  with  the  help  of  the  hermit 

Judas,  the  Death  o£ 

Acts  L  18.  This  man  [Judas]  purchased  a 
field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity ;  and  falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  In  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out.  (See  a  Chron.  xxi.  15.) 

Death  of  Arius,  the  heresiarch  (a.d.  836). 
Constantine  ordered  bishop  Alexander  to 
receive  Arias  into  the  Church,  and  ap- 
pointed the  day  following  for  the  cere- 
mony. Alexander  prayed  fervently  that 
God  would  take  his  life  before  sunrise,  if 
Arias  was  right ;  if  not,  that  Arius  him- 
self might  receive  the  reward  of  his 
iniquity  before  the  Church  was  prostituted 
by  receiving  him  into  its  bosom.  The 
morrow  came,  and  it  seemed  to  promise 
a  grand  triumph  to  the  Arians.  Arius 
himself  paraded  about  the  city  on  horse- 
back, with  a  large  number  of  flowers. 
On  coming,  however,  to  Constantine's 
forum,  a  sudden  disorder  of  the  bowels 
seized  him,  and  being  compelled  to  dis- 
mount, he  retired  for  relief  behind  the 
forum.  Here  he  burst  asunder,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out. — Athanasius,  De 
Morte  Arii,  8 ;  Rufinus,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  i.  12,  13  (died  410) ;  Socrates, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  i.  ch.  89  (died 
439). 

' '  Com  ventaeet  juxta  forum.qood  dkltur  ConatantlnL  quo 
in  loco  atatua  porphjretlca  posit*  eat,  terror  quldatn  ex 
conscientla  tceiernm  ei  aubortna  Mt ;  etcum  ten-ore  annul 
alrtu  relaxata.  Percontatuaque  nam  in  proximo  event 
uUrinaa,  cum  post  ConaUntlnl  forum  eaee  dldldaeat.  UIuc 
perrexlL  Mox  anlmo  deflcere  cceplt,  et  una  cum  excre- 
ments anus  Ipai  delabitur ;  et  kl,  quod  modkl  rocaut 
ano<j>Si<TjjL.at  proUnua  per  anuin  deddlt  SubsecuU 
est  aangulnia  cop  la;  ac  poatremo  tenua  intestlna  aimul 
cum  aplene  ac  Jecore  effuse  aunt.  St  Hie  quidem  continue 
anlmarn  exhalariL  Latrines  autem  Was  Oonatantlnopoll 
poet  fnrnm  Couetantlni,  alcutanteadlxi,  et  r*^t m^nnm, 
quod  eat  in  portico,  etiamnum  monatrantur;  et  eunOa 
pnetereunttbua  dlgltum  ad  ena  IntendenUbue,  genua  mortU 
Aril  perpetuo  memorablle  poeteria  reddunt."— Socrates, 
Ecc!<ulaUlcal  HUtorv,  bk.  L  ch.  88  (turned  into  Latin 
by  Henry  VelesJua.  Edition  1077). 

Labour  in  Vain. 

Lukb  v.  5.  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the 
night,  and  have  tal^en  nothing. 
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LABOUR  IN  VAIN— LEGION. 


[Pt.  I. 


Prov.  x.  2.  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit 
nothing. 

Job  t.  12.  He  disappolnteth  the  devices  of 
the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform 
their  enterprise. 

A  thief  stole  St.  Emaris  horse,  but  the 
horse  moved  not  (a.d.  660).  St.  Eman, 
being  invited  to  visit  Bladiete,  a  grand 
seigneur  of  Chartres,  was  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  road,  because  the  distance 
was  too  great  for  a  single  day's  journey. 
He  found  entertainment  for  himself  in  a 
house  on  the  road,  but  none  for  his  horse. 
So,  making  on  it  the  sign  of  a  cross,  he 
turned  it  adrift,  bidding  it  not  to  stray.  A 
fellow  named  Abbon  mounted  the  horse, 
with  intent  of  stealing  it ;  but  next  morn- 
ing, the  horse  and  thief  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  house  where  the  saint  slept.  St. 
Eman  politely  thanked  the  thief  for 
bringing  the  horse  to  the  door,  and  gave 
him  a  piece  of  money,  that  if  he  was  in 
distress,  the  temptation  to  steal  might  be 
taken  away.  (See  Odilo,  below.)— Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  May  16, 
p.  595. 

The  robbers  who  stole  St.  HermelanoVs 
eggs  (a.d.  718).  Some  villagers  stole  a 
lot  of  eggs  from  St.  Hermeland's  abbey, 
and  walked  with  them  all  night  long, 
expecting  to  find  themselves  many  miles 
away;  but  what  was  their  surprise,  at 
sunrise,  to  find  themselves  still  in  the 
hen-house.  Though  they  had  walked  all 
night,  they  had  not  stirred  a  single  step, 
and,  being  found  next  morning,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  back  their  plunder. 
— Bulteau,  History  of  the  Monks  of  the 
East,  bk.  i  ch.  37. 

The  robbers  who  stole  St.  Laumer's  ox, 
after  driving  it  all  night,  found  at  day- 
break  they  were  still  in  the  ox-stall  (sixth 
century)-  One  day  some  robbers  stole 
an  ox  from  St.  Laumer's  monastery ;  but 
after  driving  it  all  night,  found,  at  day- 
break next  day,  they  had  never  quitted 
the  ox-yard.  As  the  servants  and  monks 
were  all  astir,  they  then  decamped,  leav- 
ing the  ox  behind  in  the  shed. — Lcs 
Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

A  robber  who  stole  St.  Odilo's  horse 
remained  immovable  all  night.  One  night 
a  robber  stole  St.  Odilo's  horse,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  outer  gates 
of  the  monastery  of  Orval  than  both  he 
and  the  horse  became  powerless  to  move. 
There  they  stood,  like  living  statues,  all 
the  night  through.  At  daybreak  St. 
Odilo  saw  them;  and?  going  up  to  the 
robber,  said  to  him  quizzically,  "  Friend, 
you  have  put  yourself  to  a  vast  deal  of 


trouble  to  stand  guard  hero  all  night.'1 
Then,  casting  towards  him  a  small  coin, 
he  led  the  horse  back  into  the  stable. 
(See  Eman,  col.  1.)— Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

The  groom  of  Payen  du  Teil,  having 
stolen  his  master's  horse,  travelled  all 
night,  and  next  morning  found  he  had 
not  left  the  yard  (eleventh  century). 
St.  Bernard  of  Abbeville,  with  two 
companions,  travelling  from  Nogent  to 
Mortagne,  met  a  chevalier  named  Payen 
du  Tell,  who  invited  them  to  sleep  in  his 
mansion.  During  the  night,  the  groom 
stole  his  master's  horse  and  rode  off  with 
it  towards  Bellesme,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Perche,  then  at  war  with  Mortyignc. 
St.  Bernard,  who  knew  what  was  done, 
had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  God  led  the 
groom  a  fool's  chase ;  for  after  riding  all 
night,  and  expecting  to  find  himself  at 
Bellesme,  at  daybreak  he  discovered  he 
was  still  in  his  master's  stables;  and 
recognized  at  once  that  this  was  due  to 
St.  Bernard's  prayers.— Corblet,  Hagio- 
qraphie  oVAmiens.  (The  life  of  St. 
Bernard  was  written  1187-1148  by  Geof- 
froy  le  Gros,  one  of  his  disciples.) 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  journeyed  eastwards 
from  Vannesall  night,  and found  next  morn- 
ing he  had  not  moved  (a.d.  1419).  When 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier  was  about  to  die,  the 
people  of  Valentia  entreated  that  he  would 
return  thither,  and  lay  his  bones  among 
them.  He  was  then  at  Vannes,  ana 
started  with  his  five  companions,  at  sun- 
set, to  go  to  Spain.  All  night  they 
travelled,  taking  a  direction  eastwards ; 
but,  at  sunrise  next  morning,  they  found, 
after  twelve  hours*  walking,  they  were 
still  on  the  spot  from  which  they  started. 
St.  Vincent  understood  by  this  "  miracle  " 
that  God  intended  he  should  die  at 
Vannes;  and  said  to  his  companions, 
"You  see,  my  brothers,  God  does  not 
wish  Valentia  to  have  my  bones,  because 
that  stiffnecked  people  rejected  the  word 
of  truth  which  I  preached  to  them." 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Vannes  heard  of 
this,  the  churches  rang  out  their  joy-peals, 
and  ten  days  afterwards  the  saint  diod, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years.— Peter  Banzano 
(bishop  of  Lucera),  Life  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier, 

Legion. 

Lukk  vlii.  27-38.  When  Jesus  arrived  at  the 
country  of  the  Qadarencs,  there  met  Him  a 
certain  man  which  had  a  devil,  and  wore  no 
clothes,  and  abode  in  the  tombs.  When  he 
saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out,  What  have  I  to  do 
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with  Thee,  Jesus,  Son  of  God  ?  I  beseech  Thee 
torment  me  not  Jesus  asked  him,  saying, 
What  Is  thy  name?  And  he  said,  Legion. 
And  they  besought  Jesus  that  He  would  not 
command  them  to  go  into  the  deep.  Now, 
there  was  there  a  herd  of  many  swine  feeding 
on  the  mountain,  and  the  devils  besought  Him 
that  he  would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the 
swine;  and  He  suffered  it.  Then  went  the 
devils  out  of  the  man,  and  entered  into  the 
swine ;  and  the  whole  herd  ran  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  lake,  and  there  perished. 

Orion,  possessed  of  a  legion,  is  delivered 
by  St.  Hilarion.  Orion  was  a  very  rich 
man,  but  he  was  possessed  of  a  legion. 
While  St.  Hilarion  was  preaching,  Orion, 
slipping  from  his  keepers,  ran  up  to  him, 
and,  seizing  him  in  his  arms,  hoisted 
him  np  into  the  air.  All  the  congrega- 
tion were  terrified :  bat  Hilarion  said, 
"Let  be!  I  will  deal  with  this  man." 
Then,  taking  him  by  the  hair,  he  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  set  his  foot  upon 
him.  The  man  howled  and  yelled ;  hut 
the  hermit  said,  "  Ah  I  Lord,  deliver  this 
wretch,  unloose  him,  for  it  is  as  easy  for 
Thee  to  vanquish  a  legion  as  one."  So 
saying,  Orion  opened  his  mouth,  and 
there  issued  from  it  sundry  noises,  like 
the  stir  of  a  moving  crowd.  Presently 
the  noise  ceased,  and  the  man  was  cured. 
Next  day,  Orion  brought  rich  presents 
to  the  monastery;  but  Hilarion  said  to 
him,  "  Didst  thou  never  hear  what  befell 
Gehazi  and  Simon  Magus?  The  one 
sold  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  other  thought  to  buy  it;  but  both 
were  severely  punished.  Go  home,  and 
do  what  yon  will  with  thv  gifts,  for  I 
will  in  no  wise  touch  them."  Orion  then 
besought  the  saint  to  take  them  in  trust, 
as  alms  for  the  poor;  but  Hilarion  de- 
clined to  do  so,  for  "  many,"  he  said, 
"  under  the  guise  of  alms,  indulge  their 
own  greed.  We  are  not  only  to  do  no 
evil,  Orion ;  we  are  not  to  let  our  good 
be  evil  spoken  of,  lest  the  name  of  Christ 
be  blasphemed."  Orion  was  vexed,  but 
Hilarion  said  to  him,  14  My  son,  grieve 
not  at  my  words.  Were  I  to  accept  thy 
bounty,  I  should  be  doing  wrong,  and 
devils  would  no  longer  be  obedient  to 
me.  Then  would  they  return  to  thee, 
fiercer  and  more  numerous  than  before, 
and  thy  last  state  would  be  worse  than 
thy  first.   Go  to  thy  house  rather,  and 

S've  to  the  poor,  even  as  thy  heart  bids 
ee;  for  whoso  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord."  (See  Lunatics, 
etc.jD. 228.)— St.  Jerome,  Vita  St.  Hilario- 
nis  Eremite  (a.d.  890).  See  also  Callistus 
(who  died  1860),  Ecclesiastical  History. 


Lifted  up. 

Ezkk.  viil.  3.  He  put  forth  the  form  of  a 
hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  my  head ;  and 
the  Spirit  lifted  me  up  between  the  earth  and 
the  heaven. 

Jamks  iv.  10.  Humble  yourselves  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He  will  lift  you  up. 

Psauc  cxlvii.  6.  The  Lord  llfteth  up  the 
meek:  He  casteth  the  wicked  down  to  the 
ground. 

1  Sam.  11.  7.  The  Lord  . . .  bringeth  low  and 
lifteth  up. 

St.  Agnes  was  often  lifted  from  the 
ground  in  the  ecstasy  of  prayer  (a.d. 
1274-1817).  Even  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  we  are  told,  St.  Agnes  was  often 
lifted  five  feet  or  more  from  the  ground, 
in  the  ecstasy  of  prayer,  and  that  "in 
the  presence  of  all  the  inmates  of  the 
Convent  del  Sacco."— Raymond  of  Capua, 
Life  of  St.  Agnes. 

St.  Angela  of  Brescia,  founder  of  the 
Ursulines,  lifted  up  (a.d.  1474-1640). 
On  her  return  to  Brescia,  after  the  treaty 
of  Cambrai,  in  1629,  St.  Angela  was  at 
the  "holy  sacrifice."  when  she  was 
suddenly  and  publicly  entranced.  Her 
body  was  lifted  from  the  earth,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  congregation,  and  re- 
mained suspended  in  the  air  a  long  time. 
"Ce  prodige  fut  apercu  d'un  nombre 
infini  ae  persones.  Elle  eut  souvent  des 
ravissement8  semblables."  —  Les  Petite 
Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  pp.  381,  882. 

St.  Antoinette  of  Florence  often  lifted 
up  in  prayer  (a.d.  1400-1472).  "Plusieurs 
fois  on  vit  un  globe  de  feu  suspendu  au- 
dessus  de  la  tete  de  la  Bienheureuse 
Antoinette,  qui,  dans  Tobscurite,  remplis- 
sait  le  saint  temple  de  lumiere ;  plusieurs 
fois  aussi  on  la  vit  suspendue  entre  le 
ciel  ct  la  terre  pendant  qu'elle  priait." — 
Les  Petite  Bollandistes,  voL  iii.-p.  71. 

St.  Arey,  bishop  of  Gap,  often  lifted  up 
in  prayer  (a.d.  636-604).  Probus,  a 
contemporarv,  tells  us  that  St.  Arey 

got  a  false  key  of  the  church,  whereby 
e  let  himself  in  during  the  hours  of 
sleep,  and  passed  the  time  in  prayer  on 
the  pavement  of  the  church.  Often  and 
often,  says  Probus,  during  these  vigils, 
the  saint  was  ravished  in  spirit  and 
carried  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty, 
or  lifted  high  into  the  air  by  the  ministry 
of  angels.  At  such  times  the  whole 
church  was  a  blaze  of  celestial  light.— 
Histoire  Hagioloaique  du  Diocise  de  Uap. 

The  spirits  of  St.  Berard  and  his  com- 
panions lifted  up  (a.d.  804).  St.  Berard 
and  his  companions  tried  to  convert  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  but  were  cast  into  a 
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dark  dungeon.  This  dungeon  was  in- 
stantly illuminated  with  light  from 
heaven,  and  the  guards  saw  tne  spirits 
of  St.  Berard  and  his  companions  lifted 
into  the  air,  "comme  si  elles  eussent 
deja  monte'  au  ciel."  Forthwith  they 
were  miraculously  set  free,  and  again 
preached  to  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet.  Being  again  seized,  they  were 
scourged,  dragged  over  broken  glass  and 
crockery  till  all  their  bodies  were  one 
vast  wound.  The  wounds,  being  covered 
with  salt  and  sprinkled  with  vinegar  to 
irritate  them,  had  boiling  oil  poured  over 
them,  but  "au  milieu  de  tous  ces  out- 
rages, les  saints  montrerent  tant  de  con- 
stance  qu'ils  ne  paraissaient  pas  €tre 
sensible  aux  douleurs."— Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes  (1880),  vol.  i.  p.  881. 

Jamblichus  lifted  up  in  prayer  (fourth 
century).  Jamblichus,  the  Neo-platonist, 
when  he  prayed,  was  raised  ten  cubits 
from  the  ground,  and  his  body  and  dress 
too  assumed  the  appearance  of  gold. — 
Eunapius,  Jamblichus, 

St,  Peter  Celestine,  saying  mass,  was 
lifted  high  into  the  air,  and  remained  so 
through  the  whole  service  (a.d.  1274). 
When  St.  Peter  Celestine  went  to  Rome 
to  obtain  the  pope's  approval  of  the 
"Order  of  Celestines,"  he  was  ordered 
to  say  mass.  The  officers  who  waited 
on  the  priests  handed  him  the  gorgeous 
robes  and  ornaments,  but  Peter  requested 
he  might  retain  his  hermit's  cloak.  He 
did  so,  but  angels  came  and  covered  his 
cloak  with  precious  ornaments ;  and, 
when  he  began  mass,  he  was  lifted  by 
angels  high  in  the  air,  where  he  remained 
suspended  till  the  service  was  over.  The 
pope,  who  was  present,  could  not,  after 
this,  hesitate  to  confirm  the  new  order, 
and  accordingly  granted  the  required 
bulls. 

Another  example,  Celestine  V.,  after 
his  abdication,  was  imprisoned  by  his 
successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  castle 
of  Fumone,  and  starved  to  death.  No 
one  was  allowed  access  to  him,  and  a 
strong  guard  was  set  over  him.  One 
day  Boniface,  being  conscience-struck, 
sent  three  cardinals  to  console  his 
prisoner.  They  found  him  saying  mass 
for  the  dead;  and  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  see  him  surrounded  with 
light,  and  suspended  in  the  air.  When 
the  cardinals  asked  him  why  he  was 
saying  mass  for  the  dead,  he  replied, 
"It  is  for  the  king  of  Hungary,  who 
died  this  morning :  by  the  mass  just 
said,  Jus  soul  has  been  delivered  from 


purgatory."—  The  Admirable  Life  of  St. 
Peter  Celestine,  Pope,  etc.  (from  the 
press  of  the  Celestines,  Bar  le  Due). 

St,  Clara  of  Rimini  goes  from  Assist  to 
the  church  "de  la  Portioncule"  without 
touching  the  ground  (a.d.  1846).  One 
day,  as  St.  Clara  went  from  Assisi  to  the 
church  "  de  la  Portioncule"  about  a  mile 
off,  her  companions  noticed  that  her  feet 
never  once  touched  the  ground  ;  in  fact, 
"angels  carried  her  to  the  church  of 
their  queen." — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  489.   See  p.  200,  xi. 

St.  Coletta  or  Nicoletta  often  lifted  up 
by  the  Spirit  (a.d.  1880-1447).  One  day, 
as  St.  Coletta  was  seated  on  the  ground 
in  the  midst  of  her  sisterhood,  the  twelve 
apostles,  as  twelve  old  men  arrayed  in 
white  robes,  stood  round  for  some  time, 
then  rose  into  the  air.  St.  Coletta  rose 
with  them,  till  she  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  sight  of  her  companions.  Often 
during  her  prayers  was  she  lifted  by 
the  Spirit  from  the  earth,  sometimes  so 
high  as  to  be  quite  out  of  sight.  At  one 
time,  "  une  flamme  merveilleuse  s'echap- 
pant  de  sa  bouche  illuminait  son  oratoire." 
— Douillet,  Vie  de  St,  Colette, 

St,  Francis  of  Paula  lifted  from  the 
earth  in  prayer  (a.d.  1416-1607).  Louis 
XI.  sent  for  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  and  the 
pope  (Sixtus  IV.)  commanded  him  to  go. 
When  he  reached  Naples,  on  his  way  to 
Tours,  the  whole  city  turned  out  to  pay 
him  honour,  and  the  king  (Ferdinand  I.) 
entertained  him  in  his  palace.  At  night, 
his  majesty,  peeping  through  the  crevices 
of  the  chamber  door,  saw  the  saint  in 
prayer.  He  was  encompassed  with  a  great 
light,  and  was  elevated  many  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  room.  The  king  was 
greatly  astonished,  the  more  so  as  he 
thought  the  fatigues  of  the  day  would 
have  overcome  him  ;  but  he  knew  not  the 
man,  or  he  would  have  known  that  in  the 
multitude  of  his  thoughts  he  would  say 
unto  God,  "  Thy  comforts  refresh  my 
soul." — Father  Giry,  Acts  of  his  Canoniza- 
tion^ etc. 

St,  Francis  of  Posadas  often  lifted  from 
the  earth  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  (a.d. 
1644-1713).  St.  Francis  of  Posadas  wept 
without  ceasing  during  mass,  and  thought 
himself  unworthy  to  touch  his  God.  At 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  his  whole  body 
trembled,  and  he  could  not  restrain  his 
sighs.  One  day  he  saw  Christ  Himself  in 
the  host,  and  his  agitation  was  so  great 
that  his  assistants  were  afraid  he  would 
break  the  host  in  his  hands.  Often  he 
would  fall  into  an  ecstasy,  and  be  caught 
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up  from  the  ground.  When  he  came  to 
himself  he  would  say,  "I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  left  the  earth  or  the  earth  with- 
drew from  me."  On  one  occasion,  while 
pronouncing  the  words  of  consecration, 
ids  spirit  left  his  body,  and  his  body  rose 
in  the  air,  and  remained  suspended  there. 
When  he  came  down  again,  all  the  con- 
gregation saw  he  was  encompassed  with 
a  great  light,  the  wrinkles  of  his  face 
disappeared,  his  skin  looked  transparent 
as  crystal,  and  his  cheeks  were  red  as 
fixe.  On  another  occasion,  while  reading 
the  Gospel  of  the  day,  rays  of  light  issued 
from  his  mouth  so  as  to  lighten  the 
missal  he  held  in  his  hand.  Twice, 
during  Pentecost,  such  a  brilliant  light 
issued  from  his  body  that  the  whole  altar 
was  illuminated.— L'abtx*  Daras,  The 
Saints,  etc.,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

St.  John-Joseph  of  the  Cross  often  lifted 
from  the  earth  in  his  ecstasies  (a.d.  1654- 
1784).  St.  John-Joseph  of  the  Cross  in 
his  ecstasies  was  frequently  lifted  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  air,  where  he  remained 
suspended.  "Sea  ravissements  e'taient 
pariaitement  conn  us ;  plusieurs  personnes 
qui  assistaient  a  sa  messe  en  furent 
temoins.  La  mdme  chose  arriva  aussi 
d'une  fafon  fort  extraordinaire,  dans  le 
cours  d'une  procession." 

Another  instance.  While  St.  John- 
Joseph  was  building  his  monastery,  he 
used  to  assist  in  carrying  materials,  such 
as  bricks,  mortar,  or  timber.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  missed,  and  searchers, 
going  into  the  chapel,  found  him  there 
in  an  ecstasy.  He  was  entirely  lifted  off 
the  ground;  indeed,  so  high  was  he 
suspended  upon  nothing,  that  his  head 
touched  the  ceiling. — Cardinal  Wiseman, 
contributed  to  Migne's  Demonstrations 
Evangeliques,  vol.  xvi. 

St.  Margaret  of  Hungary  often  lifted 
up  by  the  Spirit  (a.d.  1243-1271).  One 
Good  Friday,  St.  Margaret  of  Hungary 
was  seen  several  times  lifted  by  the 
Spirit  more  than  a  cubit's  height  from 
the  ground.  This  has  also  occurred  on 
several  other  occasions,  especially  on  All 
Saints'  days,  and  the  days  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin. — Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  ih.  (Also  Surius,  Lives, 
etc.,  vol.  i.) 

St.  Mary  of  Egypt  teas  lifted  from  the 
earth  in  prayer  (a.d.  421).  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt,  in  early  womanhood,  lived  a 
most  Licentious  life ;  but,  being  called  to 
repentance,  she  retired  to  a  desert  in 
Palestine,  where  she  lived  on  such  herbs 
as  she  could  findj  and  weqt  about  wholly 


without  clothing.  Father  Zozimus  one 
day  came  upon  her  accidentally,  and 
after  giving  her  his  outer  garment, 
learnt  her  history  from  her  own  mouth. 
He  tells  us  he  saw  her  retire  a  little 
distance,  and  turning  to  the  east  in 
prayer,  she  was  lifted  from  the  earth 
more  than  five  feet.  Father  Zozimus 
tells  us  he  was  more  than  half  afraid, 
and  thought  what  he  saw  must  be  a 
ghost. — Les  Petits  Bdlandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  123. 

St.  Monica  lifted  up  from  the  ground  in 
prayer.  St.  Monica,  being  confessed  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  remained  in  a  trance 
all  that  day.  At  another  time  she  was 
seen  in  prayer  lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  at 
least  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
remained  so,  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.— 
St.  Augustine  (a.d.  897),  Confessions. 

Philtp  of  Neri  lifted  by  the  Spirit  into 
the  air  (a.d.  1616-1695).  Philip  of  Neri 
was  ofttimes  so  rapt  in  spirit  that  he  has 
been  raised  two  feet  or  more  above  the 
ground,  and  has  remained  thus  in  the  air 
for  a  considerable  time,  environed  with 
light.— Antony  Gollonius,  Life  of  Philip 
of  Neri. 

St.  Joseph  Oriol  often  raised  into  the  air 
in  ecstasy  (a.d.  165O-1702).  While  8t. 
Joseph  Oriol  was  sailing  from  Marseilles 
to  Barcelona,  the  sailors  declare  they 
often  saw  him  in  an  ecstasy  lifted  many 
feet  above  the  deck,  and  supported  in  the 
air  upon  nothing. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  ui.  p.  615. 

St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  lifted  into 
the  air  in  prayer  (979.  997-1088).  The 
spirit  of  St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  often  lifted  up  in  communion  with 
God,  and  sometimes  his  body  followed, 
being  buoyed  into  the  air.  One  day, 
while  praying  in  his  tent,  he  was  lifted 
into  the  air  by  the  hands  of  angels,  and 
so  remained  till  his  prayer  was  ended. — 
Chartruiz  (bishop  of  Hungary),  Life  of 
St.  Stephen,  Etna  of  Hungary. 

St.  Theresa  lifted  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
air  (a.d.  1516-1582).  Thel>ody  of  St 
Theresa  has  been  seen  many  times  elevated 
from  the  ground  into  the  air ;  and  there 
it  has  remained,  "  suspended  on  nothing," 
till  she  has  desired  of  the  Lord  her 
Saviour  the  cessation  of  this  miraculous 
favour.  This  occurred  on  one  occasion 
in  the  presence  of  Dom  Alvares  de 
Mondosa,  bishop  of  Avila,  who  had  come 
to  converse  with  her  on  spiritual  matters. 
He  found  her  elevated  above  the  window 
through  which  the  sisters  usually  received 
the  host.    Puring  the  sacrifice  oi  tb* 
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mats,  not  only  wu  her  whole  body 
radiant  with  light,  it  was  not  infre- 
quently raised  from  the  earth,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  air.— Her  autobiography 
and  life,  by  Father  Bouix. 

Francis  Xavier  lifted  up  into  the  air  in 
prayer  (a.d.  1606-1652).  Francis  Xavier, 
many  and  many  a  time,  with  his  face  on 
fire,  was  miraculously  lifted  above  the 
earth,  and  raised  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
air  during  prayer.  On  these  occasions, 
wholly  unable  to  contain  his  fulness  of 
joy,  he  would  exclaim,  "Satis  est, 
Domine!  Satis  est!"  ("  It  is  enough,  O 
Lord ;  itis  enough ! " — Cardinal  deMonte's 
speech  before  Gregory  XV.,  at  the 
canonization  of  Francis  Xarier,  Jan.  19, 
1622. 

Miscellaneous  examples.  The  princess 
Hkdwiges  (a.d.  1248)  was  often  seen 
by  her  maidens  elevated  into  the  air 
during  prayer,  and  encircled  with  light. 
— Sunus,  Life  of  St.  ffedwiges. 

St.  Mart  Frances  of  the  Five 
Wounds  (1716-1791),  on  her  dying  bed, 
saw  a  cross  lifted  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  of  her  chamber.  When  she  told 
this  to  her  confessor,  he  said  it  was  a 
warning  sent  from  God  that  the  days  of 
her  pilgrimage  were  drawing  to  an  end. — 
B.  P.  Bernard  Laviosa,  Life  of  Mary 
Frances. 

St.  John  of  St.  Facond  (1430-1479). 
St.  John  of  St.  Facond,  in  Spain,  was 
often  suspended  in  the  air  many  feet 
above  the  ground,  sometimes  for  a  whole 
night.* — Acta  Sanctorum,  June  12. 

Simon  Magus  ascended  into  the  air  and 
teas  cast  down.  St.  Isidore  says  that 
Simon  Magus  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  adds  this  tradition  :  He  had  proposed 
a  disputation  with  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  had,  in  accordance  with  his 
promise,  risen  high  into  the  air ;  but,  at 
the  prayers  of  the  two  apostles,  he  was 
thrown  down  at  noontime  by  the  evil 
spirits  who  had  carried  him  up. — Pinnock, 
Analysis  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  47. 

The  Brahmin  who  sat  on  the  air.  In 
the  Asiatic  Monthly  Journal  (March,  1829) 
is  an  account  of  a  Brahmin  who  ap- 
parently sat  upon  air.  He  could  also 
remain  under  water  for  several  hours. 
In  the  former  case,  when  the  fakir 
regained  the  terra  firma,  he  looked  like 

•  Probably  many  persona  bars  felt  what  b  called 
kvttation  In  bed.  I  myself  bat*  dona  so  many  and  many 
a  time.  It  it  rather  a  pleasant  sensation  of  walking  on 
ah*.  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  above  the  earth,  and 
mmSOmm  above  the  tress,  the  blfber  the  more  agreeable. 
Thai  to  not  in  delirium,  bat  In  perfect  health.  It  la  hard. 
» the  morning,  to  persuade  one's  self  that  walking  on  air 


a  sitting  corpse,  except  that  there  was 
a  swelling  over  the  entire  scalp.  Hot 
water  and  cake  being  applied  to  this 
swelling,  it  subsided.  It  seemed  as  if 
"his  whole  life  had  been  collected  on 
the  top  of  his  skull." 

If,  aa  Milton  says,  the  contemplation  of  divine  things 
and  the  converse  with  angelic  spirits  ethereaHaea  the 
body,  and  "  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  sorts  essence," 
we  have  a  solution  of  the  legerity  of  those  faintly  bodies 
which  In  prayer  rise  Into  the  air  aa  If  buoyed  upwards. 
In  Scripture  we  have  the  cases  of  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  our 
Saviour,  whose  bodies  bad  lost  their  earthly  gravitation, 
and.  though  material  still,  were  spuituallxod  and  lighter 
than  the  sir  through  which  they  rase, 

Levi ta  Hon  of  Mr.  D.  Home.  Lord 
Lindsay  describes  the  levitation  of  Mr. 
D.  Home,  and  his  floating  in  and  out 
of  a  window  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  will  give  the  account  in  lord 
Lindsay's  own  words.  "I  was  sitting 
with  Mr.  Home,  and  lord  Adare,  and  a 
cousin  of  his.  During  the  sitting,  Mr. 
Home  went  into  a  trance,  and  in  that 
state  was  carried  out  of  the  window  in 
the  room  next  to  where  we  were,  and 
was  brought  in  at  our  window.  The 
distance  between  the  windows  was  about 
seven  and  a  half  feet,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  foothold  between  them,  nor 
was  there  more  than  a  twelve-inch  pro- 
jection to  each  window,  which  served  as 
a  ledge  to  put  flowers  on.  We  heard  the 
window  in  the  next  room  lifted  up,  and 
almost  immediately  after,  we  saw  Home 
floating  in  the  air  outside  our  window. 
The  moon  was  shining  full  into  the 
room ;  my  back  was  to  the  light,  and 
I  saw  the  shadow  on  the  wall  of  the 
window-sill,  and  Home's  feet  about  six 
inches  above  it.  He  remained  in  this 
position  for  a  few  minutes,  then  raised 
the  window,  and  glided  into  the  room 
feet  foremost,  and  sat  down.  Lord  Adare 
then  went  into  the  next  room  to  look  at 
the  window  from  which  Home  had  been 
carried.  It  was  raised  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  he  expressed  his  wonder  how 
Mr.  Home  had  been  taken  through  so 
narrow  an  aperture.  Home  said,  still 
entranced,  *  I  will  show  you ; '  and  then, 
with  his  back  to  the  window,  he  leaned 
back,  and  was  shot  out  of  the  aperture, 
head  foremost,  with  the  body  rigid  ;  and 
then,  quite  quietly,  he  returned.  The 
window  is  seventy  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  most 
skilful  tightrope-dancer  would  like  to 
attempt  a  feat  of  this  description,  where 
the  only  means  of  crossing  would  be  by 
a  perilous  leap,  or  by  being  borne  across 
in  such  a  manner  as  I  have  described." 
(July  14,  1871,  signed  "Lindsay.") 
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Copied  from  ZoUner'i  Tranaotmdtntal  Phy$ict,  Appen- 
ds A.  p.  I*.  Edition  printed  by  W.  H.  Harrison,  83, 
Museum  Street.  London.  1883. 

IilOXLB. 

2  Ta.  iv.  17.  I  was  delivered  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lion. 

ECCLSAL4ST1CU8  xlvli.  3.  He  played  with 
lions,  as  with  kids;  and  with  bears,  as  with 
lambs. 

Daw.  vi.  1-23.  When  Daniel  was  made  chief 
minister  of  king  Darius,  the  native  princes 
were  Jealous,  and  leagued  together  to  ruin  him. 
With  this  intent,  they  went  to  the  king,  and 
pretending  that  they  wished  to  honour  him, 
asked  him  to  pass  an  edict,  that  every  ono  who 
wanted  to  petition  for  anything  should  ask  it 
of  the  king  only,  and  if  any  one  disobeyed  this 
edict  he  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions. 
The  edict  was  proclaimed,  and  Daniel,  as 
before,  petitioned  Qod  in  prayer  three  times 
a  day.  When  Darius  was  told  thereof  he  was 
very  sorry,  but  as  he  could  not  Ignore  his  edict, 
Daniel  was  let  down  into  the  lions'  den.  At 
daybreak  Darius  went  to  the  cave,  and  found 
to  bis  great  joy  that  Daniel  had  received  no 
harm,  so  he  was  drawn  out  of  the  den,  and  his 
accusers  were  cast  in;  and  lol  the  lions  tore 
the  men  piecemeal  ere  ever  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  den. 

Bix  xxd  tjib  Dragon  i.  33-42.  In  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  Daniel  exposed  the 
frauds  of  the  priests  of  Del,  and  destroyed  the 
dragon  which  was  held  to  be  a  god.  By  this 
means  he  provoked  the  anger  of  all  those  who 
worshipped  this  false  god.  Accordingly,  the 
men  of  Babylon  went  to  Cyrus,  and  said  to  him. 
Deliver  Daniel  into  our  hands,  or  we  will 
destroy  thee  and  thine  house.  So  Daniel  was 
given  into  their  bonds,  and  they  cast  him  into 
a  den  containing  seven  hungry  lions,  and  there 
left  him  for  seven  days ;  but  the  lions  did  him 
no  barm.  On  the  seventh  day  Cyrus  went  to 
the  den,  and  saw  Daniel  sitting  peacefully 
among  the  lions.  The  king  commanded  that 
he  should  be  taken  out,  and  his  accusers  be 
thrown  to  the  lions.  This  wss  done,  and  the 
men  were  devoured  by  the  hungry  beasts,  even 
before  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 

Lions  offer  adoption  to  the  Child  Jesus, 
When  Jesus  was  eight  years  old,  He  went 
into  a  cavern  where  a  lioness  was  bring- 
ing up  her  whelps.  When  the  beasts 
saw  the  true  Prince  they  ran  up  to  offer 
adoration.  Jesus  sat  in  the  cavern,  where 
the  whelps  frisked  about  His  feet,  while 
the  two  elder  beasts  stood  reverently  afar 
off,  with  heads  bowed  down,  and  meek 
faces.  After  a  while,  Jesus  came  out  of 
the  cave,  and  much  people  saw  Him, 
with  the  lion  and  lioness  marching 
before  Him,  and  the  young  ones  gambol- 
ling playfully  around  Him.  The  parents 
of  Jesus  were  present  at  this  sight :  and 
Jesus  said  to  the  multitude,  "Lol  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  ore  wiser  than  ye, 
for  they  recognize  their  Lord  and  Master; 


but  ye  see  Me,  and  know  Me  not."— 
Apocryphal  Gospel  (pseudo  Matthew). 

"The  lion  win  not  touch  the  true  prince*  a  B*n.  IV., 
Act  11.  so.  4)  was  a  very  common  religious  superstition  in 
the  Middle  Aces.  The  "  true  prince  "meant  the  Messiah, 
who  Is  called  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  Loosely, 
however,  it  applied  to  any  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
in  this  sense  Fataaff  applies  the  prorerb  to  prince  Henry. 
Similarly  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  say- 
Fetch  the  Numldlan  lion  I  brought  orer; 
If  ahe  be  sprung  from  royal  blood,  the  Uoo 
Will  do  her  reverence ;  else  hell  tear  her. 

Ths  Mad  ioter. 
No  one  pretends  that  the  **  Gospel "  referred  to  is 


Inspired ;  but  It  embodies  a  prevailing  notion,  no  matter 
by  whom  written,  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  data  of  the 
'•Modes  of  Thought" 

Androclus  and  the  lion.  Androclus,  a 
Roman  slave,  was  condemned  to  encounter 
a  lion  in  the  amphitheatre  ;  but  when  the 
lion  was  let  loose,  it  crouched  at  his  feet 
and  began  licking  them.  The  circum- 
stance naturally  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  consul,  and  the  slave,  being  brought 
before  him,  told  him  the  folio  wing  tale: 
— "  I  was  compelled  by  cruel  treatment 
to  run  away  from  your  service,  while  in 
Africa;  and  one  day  I  took  refuge  in 
a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  While 
I  was  in  the  cave  a  lion  entered,  limping, 
and  evidently  in  great  pain.  Seeing  me 
he  held  up  his  paw,  from  which  I  ex- 
tracted a  large  thorn,  and  the  beast  was 
soon  able  to  use  his  paw  again.  We  lived 
together  for  some  time  in  the  cave,  the 
lion  catering  for  both  of  us.  At  length, 
tired  of  this  savage  life,  I  left  the  cave, 
was  apprehended,  brought  to  Rome,  and 
condemned  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  lion. 
My  enemy  was  my  old  friend,  and  he 
recognised  me  instantly."  The  consul, 
hearing  the  tale,  pardoned  the  slave, 
and  presented  to  him  the  lion,  which 
followed  him  about  the  city  like  a  dog. 
— Aulus  Gellius,  Nodes  Atttca,  v.  15. 

The  extraction  of  a  thorn  from  the  paw  of  a  wild  beast 
is  a  common  Incident  In  the  lives  of  the  saints.  (See 
OiaAaiuua  amd  tub  Lion.  p.  S20;  Jkboub  and  ths 
Lion.  p.  220;  alsojmder  Beasts  coxtidixq  w  Sauna, 
pt.  U.) 

St.  Archelaa,  being  exposed  to  lions,  is 
not  injured  by  them  (third  century).  St. 
Archelaa  was  exposed  to  lions,  but  was 
wholly  unhurt  by  them.  Boiling  pitch 
was  then  poured  over  her  body,  but  when 
she  cried  to  God  in  her  agony,  a  voice 
from  heaven  said  to  her,  "  Maiden,  be 
not  afraid,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  will 

Slve  thee  a  crown  of  life." — Baring- 
ould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
St.  BasiUdes,  St.  Cirinus.  St.  Nabor, 
and  St.  Nazarius,  were  first  beheaded,  ana 
then  thrown  to  hungry  lions,  but  the  lions 
touched  not  the  dead  bodies.  St.  Basilides, 
St.  Cirinus,  St.  Nabor,  and  St.  Nazarius, 
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four  Roman  nobles,  were  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  for  being 
Christians.  After  being  beheaded,  their 
bodies  were  thrown  to  lions,  bears,  and 
other  wild  beasts ;  bat  the  beasts,  instead 
of  devouring  them,  crouched  reverently 
before  them.  Then  some  Christians  came 
and  buried  the  bodies  in  a  place  out  of 
Rome,  called  Catatumbe. 

Almost  all  general  martjTologles  contain  this  account. 
(See  amongst  others  Bcde's  Church  HUtorg.) 

St.  Faustinus  and  St.  Jovita,  being  cast 
to  four  lions,  received  no  harm.  Claudius 
II.  of  Rome  sentenced  St.  Faustinus  and 
St  Jovita  to  be  cast  to  four  savage  lions, 
for  loving  Jehovah  more  than  Jove ;  but 
the  beasts  lay  at  their  feet,  like  favourite 
dogs,  and  cud  them  no  sort  of  harm. 
Then  leopards  and  bears,  irritated  with 
torches,  were  sent  against  them,  but  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  saints,  turned  on 
their  irritators,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
Surius  (1570),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  Oerasimus  and  t/ie  lion  (a.d.  475). 
St.  Gerasimus,  being  one  day  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  saw  a  lion  coming  to  him, 
limping  on  three  feet.  When  it  reached 
the  saint,  it  held  up  to  him  its  right  fore 
paw,  from  which  the  saint  extracted  a 
large  thorn,  and  the  lion  soon  recovered 
the  use  of  its  paw.  The  grateful  beast 
now  attached  itself  to  the  saint,  and 
lived  with  him  in  his  monastery,  follow- 
ing him  about  like  a  dog,  without 
molesting  any  one.  (See  Androclus, 
p.  219  ;  Jerome,  below.) — Viesdes  Pires 
des  De'serts  d  Orient. 

Sir  Iwain  de  Galles.  Sir  I  wain  de 
Gallea  was  attended  by  a  lion,  which,  in 
gratitude  to  the  knight  who  had  delivered 
it  from  a  serpent,  became  ever  after  his 
faithful  follower.  The  lion  used  to  play 
with  the  knight  like  a  dog,  and  would 
often  rise  on  his  hind  feet  and  lick  his 
face. 

St.  Jerome  and  the  lion  (a.d.  845-420). 
One  day,  as  St.  Jerome  was  reading  with 
bis  disciples,  a  lion  entered  the  room. 
Though  lame  and  limping,  the  scholars 
were  frightened  and  ran  away.  Not  so 
the  learned  doctor :  he  waited  quietly  till 
the  lion  came  near.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  the  beast  lifted  one  of  its  fore  paws 
into  the  doctor's  hand,  and  showed  him 
how  it  was  bleeding  from  the  wound  of  a 
thorn.  The  holy  man  extracted  the  thorn, 
washed  the  paw,  and  dressed  it.  When 
the  lion  was  able  to  use  its  paw  again, 
St.  Jerome  gave  it  his  blessing,  intending 
it  to  go  into  its  wild  haunts :  but  it  refused 
to.  leave  its  benefactor,  and  lived  in  the 


monastery,  following  the  doctor  about 
like  a  dog,  and  offering  violence  to  no 
one.  In  Christian  art  St.  Jerome  is  often 
represented  blessing  a  lion.  (See  An- 
droclus, p.  219.) — Edward  Kinesman, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  784. 

St.  John  the  Silent  protected  by  a  lion 
(a.d.  454-558).  St.  John  the  Silent,  being 
obliged  to  quit  his  monastery  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sedition  amongst  the  monks, 
betook  himself  to  the  desert  of  Rube, 
where  he  lived  nine  years  in  perfect 
silence,  never  in  all  that  time  speaking 
a  word  to  any  human  being.  Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  return  to  his  monas- 
tery. A  lion  which  prowled  round  his 
cavern  effectually  kept  off  the  approach 
of  strangers. — Cyrille,  Aoges  des  Soiques 
lllustres. 

St.  Marciana  was  uninjured  by  a  lion, 
but  not  by  a  bull  and  leopard  (a.d.  800). 
St.  Marciana  was  exposed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre in  Mauritania  to  a  lion,  which  did 
her  no  harm ;  but  a  bull  gored  her,  and  a 
leopard  despatched  her.— Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (Jan.),  p.  120. 

This  Is  a  valuable  paragraph.  The  Hon  never  Injures  a 
Christian,  because  it  Is  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  called 
"  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  The  bull  of  Basan  and 
the  spotted  leopard  are  emblems  of  the  derfl.  whose  rerj 
nature  Is  enmity  against  God's  people.  Death,  like  sick- 
ness, being  considered  the  work  of  tha  devil,  if  Marciana 
was  killed  stall,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  medbsval 
belief  to  kill  her  br  some  beast  typical  of  sin  and  Satan. 
(N.B.— Sometimes  bulls  and  leopards  are  represented  as 
doing  Christians  no  harm,  in  which  ease  another  Idea  is 
embodied,  via.  that  God  makes  every  Urlng  thing  subject 
to  His  saints.) 

A  fierce  lioness  sent  against  St.  Myron 
does  Mm  no  harm  (a.d.  250).  Antipater, 
having  received  the  government  of  Achaia, 
determined  to  root  out  the  Christians. 
St.  Myron,  priest  of  the  Church  of  Achaia, 
was  accordingly  seized,  and  brought  be- 
fore the  proconsul.  He  was  first  sus- 
pended on  a  beam,  and  his  whole  body 
cut  with  a  scarifier,  till  the  ground  was 
one  pool  of  blood.  The  savage  governor 
then  ordered  a  furnace  to  be  lighted  with 
pitch,  oil,  and  dung,  and  when  these  were 
seething,  the  martyr  was  cut  down  and 
thrown  thereon ;  but  instead  of  receiving 
any  injury,  he  walked  about  the  furnace, 
singing  hymns,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bed 
of  roses,  while  hundreds,  who  stood  near 
the  furnace,  fainted  from  the  heat  or  died. 
Antipater  was  stupefied  with  amazement, 
and  ordered  the  saint  back  to  prison. 
Next  day,  being  brought  forth  again,  he 
was  flayed  from  shoulder  to  foot :  but  as 
a  sheep  before  its  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
uttered  not  a  word.  In  the  midst  of  his 
torture,  he  threw  a  piece  of  his  akin  to 
the  proconspl,  crying  out,  "  There,  dog, 
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eat  that."  This  so  exasperated  the 
governor,  that  he  ordered  the  skinless 
body  to  be  raked  with  iron  hooks,  till 
every  morsel  of  flesh  was  torn  from  the 
bones.  "  Help  me,  0  Christ,"  cried  the 
saint,  "  to  bear  all,  and  make  me  a  sharer 
of  Thy  glory."  "A  place  of  peace  is 
prepared  for  you,"  said  a  voice  from 
heaven;  "because  you  have  fought  a 

food  fight,  and  remained  faithful  unto 
eath."  An ti pater  heard  the  voice,  and 
ascribed  it  to  sorcery.  *  *  Cursed  wizard ! " 
said  the  governor,  "  sacrifice !  sacrifice.  I 
say,  or  you  shall  be  cast  to  the  wild 
beasts."  "  Never,"  said  Myron.  He  was 
then  ordered  back  to  prison,  while  the 
stadium  was  prepared.  Next  day  he  was 
brought  out  again,  and  the  proconsul  was 
amazed  to  see  the  saint's  body  was  not 
only  sound  and  vigorous,  without  a  single 
trace  of  all  he  had  undergone,  but  his 
face  was  like  an  angel's,  and  he  stood 
in  the  fulness  of  manly  beauty.  "Thy 
magic,  Myron,  I  own,  is  marvellous,"  said 
An  ti  pater,  "and  I  should  be  well  content 
if  you  would  renounce  your  art,  and 
sacrifice  to  god  Bacchus/'  The  martyr 
answered  not.  So  he  was  cast  into  the 
arena,  and  a  fierce  lioness  let  out  upon 
him.  The  beast  ran  up,  but  suddenly  her 
whole  nature  was  changed.  She  licked 
his  feet  with  her  tongue,  as  if  wishing  to 
kiss  him  ;  and  having  so  done,  she  bit  in 
twain  the  cords  that  bound  him,  and  set 
him  free.  "The  God  of  Myron  is  truly 
a  great  God ! "  shouted  the  spectators. 
"  There  is  no  god  in  all  the  earth  but 
Myron's  God,  which  can  do  after  this 
sort ! "  Antipater,  fearing  an  insurrection 
among  the  people,  had  the  saint  secretly 
sent  to  Cyzicus,  with  private  orders  to 
the  governor  to  cut  off  his  head. — Actes 
des  Martyrs,  by  the  Ben&ictins  de  la 
Congregation  de  France. 

St.  Paul  of  PtolemaXs  and  his  sister 
Juliana  unharmed  by  serpents  (a.d.  274). 
The  emperor  Aurelian,  having  tried 
various  torments  on  Paul  of  Ptolemals 
and  his  sister  Juliana  to  turn  them  from 
the  Christian  faith,  which  he  regarded  as 
mere  sorcery,  ordered  them  to  be  cast 
into  a  dungeon  with  serpents,  adders, 
asps,  vipers,  dragons,  and  other  venomous 
reptiles.  Here  they  were  shut  up  for 
three  nights  and  three  days.  The 
creatures  crawled  and  glided  to  the  two 
martyrs,  but  did  them  no  harm.  They 
looked  at  the  two  saints  fixedly,  and  then 
lay  quietly  at  their  feet,  while  Paul  and 
his  sister  sang  together  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  On  the  morn- 


ing of  the  third  day,  Aurelian  went  to  sec 
if  the  martyrs  were  devoured,  and,  look- 
ing through  the  dungeon  window,  heard 
sinking,  and  saw  three  persons  seated 
amidst  the  venomous  beasts,  the  face  of 
the  third  being  that  of  an  angel.  He 
immediately  commanded  his  magicians 
to  take  away  the  serpents  and  set  the 
prisoners  free.  When,  however,  the 
magicians  opened  the  prison  door  to  exe- 
cute the  emperor's  bidding,  the  reptiles 
sprang  on  them  with  fury,  killed  them, 
and  escaped  to  the  deserts. — Acts  of  the 
Martyrs,  by  the  BeneVIictins  de  la  Con- 
gregation de  France. 

This  Is  not  a  tale  about  lions,  bat  It  is  so  obriously  like 
the  itory  of  Daniel  and  the  lions  that  it  Is  not  out  of  place 
in  this  group. 

St,  Primus  and  St,  Falicianus,  after 
sundry  tortures,  were  cast  to  two  lions,  but 
were  aelivered,  and  God  was  glorified,  St. 
Primus  and  St.  Foelicianus',  two  Roman 
senators,  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to 
all  the  martyrdoms  of  the  martyrology, 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  by  the 
command  of  judge  Promotus.  For  ex- 
ample :  Foelicianus  was  nailed  hand  and 
foot  to  a  post,  which  was  then  hoisted  by 
pulleys.  There  was  he  left  three  days : 
but  his  constant  song  was,  "  In  God  put  I 
my  trust.  I  will  not  fear  what  man  may 
do  unto  me."  No,  and  he  had  no  need  of 
fear,  for  an  angel  was  with  him  all  the 
time  to  cheer  and  comfort  him.  After 
the  third  day  he  was  taken  down, 
scourged,  and  cast  into  prison. 

It  was  now  Primus's  turn.  He  was  first 
beaten  with  knotty  clubs,  then  two  lighted 
torches  were  applied  to  his  sides.  While 
thus  tortured  he  sang,  "  Thou  dost  try  me 
by  fire  as  silver  is  tried,  and  thus  shalt 
Thou  purify  me."  Being  then  thrown  on 
his  back,  molten  lead  was  poured  down 
his  throat ;  but  God  converted  the  liquid 
metal  to  a  refreshing  draught. 

Foelicianus  was  brought  out  to  see  the 
torment  inflicted  on  his  brother,  and  both 
being  taken  to  the  theatre  in  the  street 
Nu  men  tana,  two  hungry  lions  were  let 
loose  upon  them ;  but  the  lions  approached 
them  like  lambs,  licked  their  wounds, 
and  crouched  lovingly  at  their  feet.  Then 
two  terrible  bears  were  sent  against  them, 
but  they  also  fell  at  their  feet,  and  offered 
them  no  violence.  When  the  spectators 
saw  these  things,  multitudes  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.  Ultimately 
their  heads  were  cut  off,  and  their  bodies, 
torn  piecemeal,  were  thrownjto  wild  dogs : 
but  the  dogs  refused  to  touch  what  Uoct 
had  consecrated  to  Himself,  and  at 
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night  the  Christians  picked  up  the  pieces, 
anointed  them,  wrapped  them  in  fine 
white  linen,  and  buried  them  in  the  ar- 
senal near  the  Numentanian  arches.  A 
church  was  subsequently  built  on  the  spot, 
and  June  9  was  set  apart  by  the  Church 
in  honour  of  these  martyred  saints.— 
Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  t/ie 
Saints,  pp.  850,  etc.  (Kinesman  informs 
us  he  took  the  account  from  an  ancient 
MS.,  but  the  Venerable  Bede  and  other 
authors  sufficiently  confirm  the  narrative.) 

St,  Placidus,  the  Roman  general)  was 
cast  to  a  lion,  but  received  no  ftarm. 
Placidus,  the  Roman  general,  having 
obtained  a  great  victory,  the  emperor 
Trajan  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
when  he  and  all  the  army  were  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Placidus  said  he 
could  take  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  as  he 
was  a  Christian ;  and  Trajan,  interpreting 
this  refusal  as  an  act  of  rebellion  or 
treason,  commanded  him  with  his  whole 
family  to  be  cast  into  the  arena,  and  a 
ferocious  lion  to  be  let  loose  upon  them. 
To  the  amazement  of  all  the  spectators, 
the  lion  did  them  no  harm,  but  played 
with  them,  fawned  on  them,  ana  held 
down  his  head  to  be  patted  by  them. — 
Qesta  Romanorum,  ex.  (See  also  Anto- 
niuB,  Chronioon;  Metaphrases,  Lives, 
etc.) 

St,  Prisca,  exposed  to  a  /ion,  ts  not 
injured  by  it  (a.d.  50).  Claudius,  the 
emperor  of  Rome,  ordered  Prisca,  a 
maiden  of  consular  birth,  to  be  beaten  by 
the  hands  of  his  lictors,  for  refusing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Rome.  On  the 
morrow  she  was  again  brought  up,  and, 
as  she  remained  obdurate,  was  beaten 
with  rods.  The  third  day  she  was  exposed 
to  a  lion,  but  the  beast  only  crouched  at 
her  feet,  doing  her  no  harm. — The  Roman 
Martyroiogy.  ( Albon  Butler  erroneously 
places  this  incident  under  Claudius  II., 
a.d.  275.) 

St,  Sabas  makes  a  covenant  with  a  lion 
(a.d.  489-681).  St.  Sabas,  having 
abandoned  his  monastery,  retired  to 
Scythopolis,  in  a  desert,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Gadara.  Here  he  found  a  cavern, 
and  resolved  to  make  it  his  home,  This 
cave  happened  to  be  the  lair  of  a  pro- 
digious lion,  and,  while  the  saint  slept, 
the  lion  returned,  saw  the  stranger,  and, 
taking  him  up  by  his  clothes,  carried  him 
out  of  the  cave.  When  St  Sabas  awoke, 
he  saw  this  terrible  creature  standing  over 
him,  and,  without  the  slightest  symptom 
of  fear,  began  his  matins.  The  lion  re- 
treated to  a  distance  while  the  saint  was 
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at  prayer,  but  when  he  rose  and  entered 
the  cave,  the  lion  entered  also.  "Dear 
lion,"  said  the  saint,  "this  cave  is  quite 
big  enough  for  you  and  me ;  but  if  you 
prefer  to  live  alone,  look  out  for  another 
lair,  for  it  would  not  be  seemly  for  one 
made  in  the  likeness  of  God  to  yield  to 
you  who  are  not  so  formed."  At  these 
words  the  lion  quietly  walked  away, 
leaving  the  cavern  to  the  abbot.  Here 
St.  Sabas  lived  in  peace  for  some  time, 
but  his  reputation  as  a  saint  spread 
abroad,  and  many  came  to  him  as  dis- 
ciples.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  71. 

Two  lions  submissive  to  St.  Simeon  (fourth 
century).  One  day  some  travellers  arrived 
at  St.  Simeon's  cell,  and  begged  to  be 
directed  to  a  certain  fort  which  they 
named.  The  old  hermit  called  two  lions 
out  of  the  desert,  and  bade  them  conduct 
the  travellers  to  the  fort ;  and  they  did  so. 
This  incident  was  told  to  Theodoret  by 
one  of  the  travellers. — Theodoret,  Philo- 
t/teus,  c.  6. 

Erery  one  will  call  to  mind  the  attendant  lion  of  Una, 
In  Spenaer  (/b£ry  Quern,  bk.  I.);  but  in  this  allegory 
Una  U  "  Protestantum,"  and  the  lion  "  England. "  In 
the  cafe  of  Simeon,  the  writer  evidently  beiie»«  the  two 
lioiu  were  wild  heart*  submissive  to  the  hermit. 

St,  Tropetius  "  of  Casar's  hotiseJtold" 
exposed  to  a  lion  ana  a  leopard  (first  cen- 
tury). St.  Tropetius  is  said  to  be  one  of 
Caesar's  household,  referred  to  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  PhUippians. 
Nero  committed  him  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Sattelicus  to  be  put  to  death  for  daring 
to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Sattelicus  thrust  him  in  prison  for  two 
days  without  food,  then  bound  him  to  a 
pillar,  where  he  was  scourged  so  in- 
humanly, that  his  whole  body  was  cut 
to  shreds.  The  pillar  to  which  he  was 
bound  suddenly  staggered  and  fell, 
crushing  the  judge  and  fifty  others  in  its 
fall.  Sylvin,  the  son  of  Sattelicus,  now 
took  his  father's  place,  and  condemned 
the  martyr  to  the  wheel,  then  to  the  wild 
beasts.  A  lion  was  first  let  out  upon  him, 
but  died  at  his  feet  A  leopard  was  then 
sent  against  him,  but  fawned  on  him  and 
caressed  him.  Evellius,  one  of  Nero's 
counsellors,  seeing  these  things,  was 
made  a  convert,  and  died  a  martyr. 
Sylvin,  mad  with  rage,  being  thus  foiled 
in  his  impotent  power,  commanded  the 
executioners  to  take  the  victim  beyond 
the  city  gates,  and  cut  off  his  head. 
This  was  done  on  the  third  calends  of 
May.  In  Christian  art  St.  Tropes  has 
for  his  attributes  a  lion  and  a  leopard. — 
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Acta  ^Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  iv. 

.  Vitus  charms  a  savage  lion  by  Vie 
sign  of  the  cross.  When  the  emperor 
Diocletian  saw  that  the  fiery  furnace  had 
no  effect  upon  St.  Vitus,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  exposed  to  a  savage  lion,  saying, 
"Here  incantation  will  avail  thee  no- 
thing." As  the  lion  came  rushing 
towards  him,  St.  Vitus  made  the  sign  or 
the  cross,  and  the  lion  lay  at  the  martyr's 
feet  as  quiet  and  plavf ul  as  a  lamb.  St. 
Vitus  called  aloud  to  the  emperor, 
" Behold,  Diocletian!  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  acknowledge  the  Lord,  but  thou 
art  blinder  in  folly  than  the  beasts." 
The  emperor  rose  like  a  fury  at  this 
rebuke,  and  commanded  his  lictors  to  put 
the  insolent  to  the  catasta  (vide  Index), 
and  in  this  terrible  torture  he  died. — 
Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  p.  383. 

Locusts. 

Exod.  viil.  22.  I  will  sever  in  that  day  the 
land  of  Goehen,  In  which  My  people  dwell,  that 
no  swarm  of  flies  shall  be  there. 

Exod.  lx.  20,  21.  He  that  feared  the  word  of 
the  Lord  among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  made 
bin  tattle  flee  Into  tbe  bouse;  but  he  that 
regarded  not  the  word  of  the  Lord  left  hid  cattle 
in  tbe  field.  [The  former  was  saved,  tbe  latter 
was  destroyed  by  the  plague  sent.] 

St.  Severin  and  the  locusts  (a.d.  482). 
When  the  country  about  Vienne  was 
devastated  by  locusts,  the  people  implored 
St.  Severin  to  intercede  on  their  behalf. 
He  commanded  them  to  keep  at  home  for 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  to  pass 
the  time  in  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  All  obeyed  except  one  poor 
husbandman,  who  spent  the  time  in 
trying  to  drive  off  the  locusts  from  his 
crops.  The  day  following,  when  the 
people  visited  their  fields,  what  was  their 
astonishment  to  find  all  the  locusts  gone, 
and  not  a  blade  of  corn  or  single  tree- 
leaf  injured,  with  one  great  exception, 
viz.  the  poor  husbandman  who  would 
not  obey  the  saint.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
remained  in  all  his  land ;  not  a  leaf  on 
any  of  his  trees.  His  whole  produce  was 
devoured.  Weeping,  and  wringing  his 
hands,  he  went  about  saying  he  was 
ruined,  quite  ruined.  St.  Severin  had 
compassion  on  him,  and  commanded  all 
the  others  to  contribute  to  his  support, 
till  his  fields  had  time  to  recover.  The 
saint  was  obeyed  willingly  ;  and  he  said 
to  the  poor  man,  "  Learn  from  the  locusts 
this  lesson:  It  is  the  Lord  that  maketh 
poor  and  maketh  rich*  He  will  keep  the 
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feet  of  His  saints ;  but  the  wicked  shall 
be  silent  in  darkness;  for  by  strength 
shall  no  man  prevail."— Les  Petite 
Bollandistes,  vol.  u  p.  218. 

Lot's  Wife. 

Gbk.  xix.  26.  Lot's  wife  looked  back  from 
behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Two  worldlings  converted  by  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  into  two  marble  statues  (a.d. 
1367-1419).  One  day,  as  St  Vincent 
Ferrier  was  preaching  at  Pampeluna,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  seized  with  a  trance. 
On  coming  to  himself  he  said,  "God 
bids  me  leave  off,  and  go  without  delay 
into  the  city,  to  a  house  which  He  will 
show  me."  He  instantly  started  forth, 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  and 
came  to  a  splendid  mansion.  He  touched 
the  doors,  and  they  instantly  flew  open 
of  their  own  accord.  The  voices  of  two 
persons  were  now  distinctly  heard  in 
licentious  conversation.  St.  Vincent, 
without  entering  the  room,  rebuked 
them,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  God  unless  they  desisted 
and  repented.  The  young  libertines 
laughed  at  him,  and  bode  him  go  about 
his  business.  Whereupon  they  were  both 
changed  into  two  marble  statues.  When 
St.  Vincent  entered  the  room,  he  saw  the 
two  statues,  and,  moved  with  compas- 
sion, breathed  into  their  mouths,  and 
they  returned  to  life,  confessed  their 
faults,  received  absolution,  and  fell  down 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  saint. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  238. 

Lunatics  and  Maniacs. 

Matt.  xvll.  15,  etc.  Lord,  havo  mercy  on 
my  son,  for  be  Is  a  lunatic.  And  Jesus  rebuked 
the  devil,  and  he  departed  out  of  him,  and  the 
child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour. 

John  x.  20.   He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad. 

St.  JJUarion  cures  Marsitas,  a  maniac. 
Marsitas,  the  maniac,  was  so  strong,  he 
could  carry  on  his  back  fifteen  bushels 
of  corn  *  (? !)  Into  this  man  the  devil 
entered,  and  made  him  so  fierce  that  he 
did  much  harm.  It  was  in  vain  to  bind 
him,  for  he  broke  his  bonds  asunder  as 
if  they  had  been  pack-thread.  One  while 
he  assailed  this  man,  at  another  time  he 
set  upon  that  man.    Sometimes  he  bit 

*  Fifteen  bushels  of  corn  would  be  the  produce  of  half 
an  acre,  or  an  acre  end  •  quarter  In  America.  It  would 
be  St  eacks  of  four  bushels  each.  Taking  60  lbs.  as  the 
average  weight  of  a  bushel.  15  bushels  would  equal  900  lbs. 
The  greatest  average  load  a  strong  man  can  support  on 
his  shoulders  is  330  lbsTWe  axe  told,  in  fable,  that  MUo 
could  carry  a  bun  calf.  A  Milo's  bull  calf  would  probably 
weigh  about  000  lbs.,  giving  about  M0  lbs.  of  butchers 
meet. 
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off  a  finger,  sometimes  a  nose  or  ear. 
St.  Hilanon  commanded  the  keepers  to 
unbind  him,  and  then  with  a  very  gentle 
voice  he  said  to  the  maniac.  "  Marsitas, 
Marsitas,  come  hither  to  me.  The  man 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  hung  down 
his  head,  fell  on  the  ground,  ana  licked 
the  feet  of  the  man  of  God,  like  a  spaniel. 
Hilarion  kept  him  with  him  for  seven 
days,  making  constant  prayer  on  his 
behalf,  and  then  dismissed  him,  perfectly 
cured,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  (See 
Legion,  p.  214.)— St  Jerome,  Vita  St. 
HUarionis  Eremite  (a.d.  890).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (who  died  1350), 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Malchus  and  Peter. 

Lukb  xxli.  60,  61.  One  of  the  disciples 
[Peter]  smote  [Malchus]  the  servant  of  the  high 
priest,  and  cut  off  his  right  car.  And  Jesus 
said  [to  Malchus],  Suffer  ye  thus  far.  And  He 
touched  bis  ear,  and  healed  him. 

St.  Julian  heals  the  eye  of  the  governor's 
officer  by  a  touch  (a.d.  818).  Marcian, 
governor  of  Antioch,  having  summoned 
Julian  to  his  tribunal,  commanded  his 
lictors  to  scourge  him,  because  he  refused 
to  offer  incense  to  Jupiter.  As  they  were 
scourging  him,  the  lash  struck  one  of 
the  officers  and  knocked  out  his  eye. 
Julian  stepped  up  to  the  officer  and  said, 
"  Suffer  me,  I  pray  you."  So  saying,  he 
touched  the  part  affected,  signing  on  it 
the  sign  of  tne  cross,  and  immediately 
the  eye  was  restored  to  perfect  soundness. 
The  officer  was  so  affected  by  this 
miraculous  cure,  that  he  openly  confessed 
the  God  of  Julian  to  be  the  only  God,  for 
none  of  the  idols  could  do  after  this  sort. 
Marcian,  greatly  enraged,  ordered  his 
officer  to  be  at  once  beheaded.  Thus  was 
he  "  baptized  in  his  own  blood ; "  and 
thus  in  a  moment,  like  the  dying  thief, 
was  he  converted  and  taken  to  paradise. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

Hands  cut  off  joined  on  again.  The 
following  is  told  by  John  Damascene, 
Simeon  Metaphntstis,  Nicephorus,  and 
others.  When  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave,  a  Jewish  priest 
had  the  temerity  to  push  the  bier,  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  body,  but  his  hands 
were  instantly  cut  off  at  the  wrists.  The 
priest  confessed  his  great  fault,  begged 
pardon,  and  St.  Peter  bade  him  put  nis 
stumps  near  the  lopped-off  hands.  On 
so  doing,  the  parts  came  together  again, 
and  the  priest  became  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith.— See  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Aug.  15. 


Metamorphoses. 

Lucian  tells  us  that  he  anointed  him- 
self all  over  with  enchanted  oil  from 
Thessaly,  and  was  turned  into  an  ass,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  for  six  or  seven 
years  under  cruel  masters  who  sorely 
ill  treated  him ;  he  served,  for  example, 
under  a  "gardener,  a  tyle  man,  a  coder, 
and  such  like."  Ultimately  he  was 
restored  into  his  proper  shape  by  eating 
roses,  and  wrote  his  adventures. 

St.  Macarius,  we  are  told,  encountered 
an  old  woman  that  had  been  turned  into 
a  horse,  and  by  sprinkling  her  with  holy 
water  he  restored  her  to  her  proper  shape. 
—See  Harsnet,  A  Declaration  of  Popish 
Impostures  (1604),  p.  102. 

Or  coarse  erery  reader  win  call  to  mind  the  tak  of 
Cure,  who  changed  the  companion*  of  Ulysses  Into  pigs'; 
8penser*a  story  of  Aerasia,  who  turned  her  lorers  into  an 
sorts  of  monsters ;  and  many  others. 

John  Bodlu,  a  Frenchman  (1030-1698),  In  his  La  Dtmo- 
nomanU.  maintains  that  devils  can  transform  themselves 
Into  any  shape  they  like;  that  witches  can.  at  will, 
assume  the  form  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish :  fly  in  the  air. 
transfer  growing  corn  from  one  field  to  another,  and 
bring  down  hall,  rain,  wind,  and  lightning  as  they 
list  He  defends  lycanthropla ;  beUeres  in  the  objective 
reality  of  Circe's  transformation  of  Ulyam'  men  into  swine ; 
and  tells  us,  as  a  fact,  of  a  woman  who  sold  an  Englishman 
mi  egg.  and  thereby  transformed  him  into  an  ass.  and 
made  him  her  market-beast  for  three  years,  on  which  ■ 


rode  to  buy  batter.  This  author  was  no  fool,  for  he 
wrote  a  sufficiently  learned  work  entitled  Ds  la  JUpub- 
Uqu:  "  a  Commentary  on  Oppiao."  and  Mtthod*  povr 
*t*dUr  ruutoir*. 

Mioaiah  and  King  Ahab. 

1  Krxoe  xxli.  l-as.  Ahab  king  of  Israel  allied 
himself  with  Jehoshapbat  king  of  Judah  to  war 
*g*1^LRaniPth^,le*d-  Before  starting  on  the 
expedition,  the  king  of  J„dab  asked  Ahab  to 
consult  his  prophete.  and  the  prophets  all 
declared  that  the  kings  of  Israef  and  Judah 
would  be  victorious.  Not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  unanimous  declaration,  Jehosbaphat  asked 
Ahab  if  he  had  convened  all  the  prophets.  All 
but  one,  named  Micaiah,  replied  Ahab;  but 
him  I  hate,  for  be  is  a  croaking  prophet,  always 
foreboding  evil.  However,  at  the  request  of 
Jehoshapbat,  Micaiah  was  sent  for,  and  told 
the  kings  plainly  that  they  would  be  utterly 
defeated,  and  that  Ahab  would  be  slain.  Ahab 
was  exceedingly  angry  at  this  plain  speaking, 
end  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  thrust  into  prison, 
and  fed  on  the  bread  and  water  of  affliction  till 
after  the  battle.  The  king  of  Syria  proved 
victorious,  as  Micaiah  had  predicted,  and  Ahab 
was  slain  by  a  man  "  who  drew,  his  bow  at  a 
mere  venture." 

St.  Isaac  warns  Valens  not  to  wage  war 
with  the  Goths,  assuring  him  it  would  not 
be  to  his  honour ;  and  he  was  utterly  routed 
by  them  at  Hadrianople.  St.  Isaac,  hear- 
ing that  the  Goths  were  ravaging  Thrace, 
said  to  the  emperor  Valens,  "Open,  O 
emperor,  the  Christian  churches  which 
you  have  closed  and  God  will  prosper 
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your  expedition  against  the  Goths." 
The  king  treated  these  words  as  the 
raving  of  a  fool,  and  took  no  notice  of 
them.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Isaac 
again  encountered  the  emperor,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Open,  0  emperor,  the  Christian 
churches  you  have  closed,  and  God  will 
give  you  victory  over  the  Goths." 
Yalens,  struck  with  this  repetition, 
consulted  his  council,  who  laughed  at  the 
words ;  and  the  emperor  paid  no  further 
heed  to  them.  A  few  days  later,  Isaac 
again  said  to  the  emperor  the  same  thing, 
but  Yalens  told  his  followers  to  throw 
the  fellow  into  a  thicket,  and  continued 
his  way.  Isaac,  being  extricated  there- 
from, again  stood  before  the  emperor, 
and  said,  "You  thought  to  stifle  my 
voice,  0  emperor,  but  the  Lord  has 
delivered  me,  and  has  commanded  me  to 
say  in  His  name,  'Open  the  churches 
which  you  have  closed,  and  He  will  de- 
liver the  Goths  into  thy  hands/"  Yalens 
now  committed  the  prophet  into  the 
hands  of  two  senators  to  keep  till  after 
the  battle.  Whereupon  St.  Isaac  cried 
aloud,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Micaiah,  "If  ever,  O  emperor,  you 
return  in  peace,  then  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken  by  my  mouth  ;  but  be  assured  of 
this,  you  will  give  battle,  be  put  to  flight, 
and  be  burnt  to  death."  And  so  it  fell 
out.  He  gave  battle,  was  routed,  fled, 
hid  himself  in  a  hut  which  the  Goths  set 
fire  to,  and  was  burnt  to  a  cinder. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March  27. 

Miracles  not  classified. 

The  walls  of  a  church  open  that  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  may  see  the  elevation 
of  the  host  (1195-1231).  One  day  St. 
Antony,  who  was  born  at  Lisbon,  was 
occupied  on  some  humble  work  not  far 
from  the  church,  when  he  heard  the  bell 
ring  to  announce  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  Instantly  he  fell  on  his  knees :  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  stone  walls  of 
the  church  opened,  and  showed  him  the 
officiating  priest  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  accomplishing  the  holy  sacri- 
fice.—L'abbe'  Guyard,  Life  of  St.  Antony 
of  Padua.  (See  Sanctis  of  Urbino, 
p.  227.) 

St.  BaudiTs  head  leaps  up  three  times, 
and  makes  three  fountains  (second  and 
third  centuries).  St.  Baudil,  the  apostle 
of  Nismes,  was  set  on  by  a  furious  mob, 
and  assassinated,  praying  with  his  last 
breath  that  his  blood  might  prove  the 
Swed  of  the  Church.   It  is  said,  when  the 


head  of  the  martyr  fell,  it  leaped  thrice 
from  the  ground,  and  at  every  bound  a 
fountain  of  water  sprang  up.  ["  La  t£te 
du  Martyr,  abattue  par  la  hache  des 
sacrificateurs  rebondit  trois  fois  sur  le 
sol,  et  chacun  de  ses  bonds  fit  jaillir  une 
source."]  St.  BaudiTs  spring  still  remains 
in  testimony  of  this  miracle,  and  a  heal- 
ing virtue  has  been  always  attributed  to 
it;  but  the  three  fountains  are  now 
united,  because  the  rock  has  been  levelled, 
and  a  chapel  been  built  on  the  spot,  so 
that  the  three  springs  run  underground 
till  they  emerge  united  into  a  single 
stream. — Mgr.  Gudrin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  42,43. 

ISt.j  Peter  Celestine,  sent  to  cut  green 
wheats  brings  it  home  quite  ripe  (a.d. 
1221-1296).  When  Peter  Celestine  was 
a  lad  he  was  visited  by  angels  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  His  mother,  being  told  of 
these  visits,  in  order  to  test  the  truth, 
sent  the  boy  into  a  field  of  green  corn, 
and  bade  him  harvest  it.  Peter  obeyed, 
and  brought  home  the  wheat  not  only 
fully  ripe,  but  of  the  best  quality. — The 
Admirable  Life  of  St.  Peter  Celestine,  Pope, 
etc.  (from  the  press  of  the  Celestines, 
Bar  le  Due). 

Two  children,  seven  years  old,  harnessed 
to  a  full-sized  cart,  draw  it  up  Mont  des 
Cygnes.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between 
the  count  of  Laon  and  one  Erchinoald 
respecting  the  relics  of  St.  Fursy  (seventh 
century),  it  was  agreed  between  them  to 
refer  the  matter  to  God.  So  two  children, 
only  seven  years  old,  were  harnessed  to 
a  cart ;  the  relics  of  the  saint  were  placed 
therein,  and  the  children  were  told  to 
drag  the  cart  wherever  they  liked.  This 
cart  was  no  plaything,  inasmuch  as  two 
strong  oxen  were  unyoked  from  it  to 
give  place  to  the  two  boys.  The  children 
drew  the  cart  to  Mont  des  Cygnes,  in 
Pcronne :  so  the  relics  fell  to  the  lot  of 


There  b  torn*  slight  difficulty  In  this  miracle,  and  that 
Is  how  two  children,  only  seven  ye&ra  old.  could  ho 
harness*!  to  a  great  cart  usually  drawn  hy  two  full-sited 
oxen.  The  needful  strength  mar  be  accounted  for  hy 
"miraculous  interposition."  but  the  siae  of  the  children 
must  hare  puzzled  the  disputants.  However,  as  Mgr. 
Guerin,  the  chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII-  vouches  for  the  fact, 
and  his  holiness  himself  allows  it,  of  course  oata  sa  sans 

St.  Dunstan  pushes  a  church  round  with 
his  shoulder  (a.d.  925-988).  St.  Dunstan,1 
having  observed  that  a  church  had  beem 
built  not  due  east  and  west,  pushed  it' 
with  his  shoulder  into  the  true  direction.! 
By  this  and  other  miracles  he  acquired 
such  high  reputation  in  England,  that  the' 
Q 
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king,  the  prelates,  and  the  peers  called 
him  the  "Father"  of  the  country. — 
Osbert  of  Canterbury,  Life  of  St.  Dun- 
stan. 

St.  Francis  of  Assist  restores  to  its 
place  the  gable  of  a  house  which  had  started 
(a.d.  1182-1226).  Two  years  before  his 
death,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  quite 
blind ;  he  went  to  Rome,  and  the  pope 
sent  his  own  private  physician  to  attend 
him.  One  day,  in  conversation,  the 
doctor  happened  to  say  that  the  gable  of 
his  house  had  started,  and  he  feared  his 
house  would  fall.  St.  Francis  told  the 
doctor  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
put  it  into  the  chink.  This  he  did,  and 
the  gable  was  restored  to  its  place. — 
Chavin  de  Malin,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi. 

St.  Gerard  enlarges  a  silver  coffer  with- 
out mechanical  force  (a.d.  994).  Theo- 
doric,  bishop  of  Metz,  having  restored 
Spinal  monastery,  invited  St.  Gerard, 
bishop  of  Toul,  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  translation  of  St.  GoCric,  the 
previous  bishop  of  Metz.  Theodoric  had 
ordered  a  double  coffer  for  the  occasion, 
one  of  iron  and  one  of  silver,  the  former 
to  fit  in  the  latter.  When  they  were 
sent  in,  it  was  found  that  the  workman 
had  made  both  of  the  same  size.  Theo- 
doric thought  it  would  be  necessary  to 
defer  the  ceremony,  which  would  nave 
been  very  objectionable,  as  many  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry  around  had  been 
invited  to  attend.  St.  Gerard  came  to 
the  rescue.  He  prayed  that  God  would 
honour  his  faithful  servant  GoCric,  and 
not  permit  the  ceremony  to  be  put  off 
for  the  carelessness  of  a  workman ;  then, 
taking  the  two  coffers  in  his  hand,  he 
found  that  one  fitted  into  the  other 
exactly.  The  outer  one  enlarged  itself 
so  as  to  contain  the  other,  as  Theodoric 
had  designed  it  should. — Father  Benedict, 
Life  of  St.  Gerard J1700). 

St.  James  of  Tarentaise  lengthens  a 
water-pipe  miraculously  (fifth  century). 
While  St.  James  of  Tarentaise  was 
building  a  church,  a  gutter  for  carrying 
water  from  the  roof  was  found  to  be  five 
feet  too  short.  This  was  very  incon- 
venient, so  St.  James  sprinkled  holy 
water  on  it,  and  the  gutter  instantly 
stretched  itself  out  to  the  required  length. 
— Gui  of  Burgundy  (afterwards  pope 
Calixtus  II.),  Life  of  St.  James  of  Taren- 
taise. 

St.  Gerwtana  carries  water  in  a  sieve 
without  losing  a  drop  (a.d.  461).  St.  Ger- 
mana  was  carrying  uei  pitcher  to  fetch 
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water  from  a  fountain,  when  some  rough 
peasants  took  it  into  their  heads  to  break 
the  pitcher,  and  gave  her  an  old  sieve 
instead.  Germ  ana,  without  one  word  of 
reproof,  took  the  sieve  to  the  fountain, 
filled  it  with  water,  and  brought  it  to  the 
peasants  without  losing  a  drop.  In 
allusion  to  this  miracle,  St.  Germana  is. 
represented  in   Christian  art  with  a 

Eitcher,  and  a  sieve  lying  at  her  feet. — 
'abbe'  Blampignon,  Vie  de  Ste.  Germaine. 

Travellers  are  stm  shown  the  road  taken  by  8L  Germana, 
and  are  told  that  no  grass  grows  so  rich  and  gran,  and  no 
com  ao  rigorous,  at  there. 

(St.  Germana  was  more  lucky  than  the  daughters  of 
Dauaus.  In  classic  story,  who  were  compelled  ereriasUngljr 
to  pour  water  Into  a  sieve,  inane  lymph*  doUumfundo 
pereuntit  itno.— Horace,  Odes,  bk.  11L  ode  11,  tct.  18.) 

The  ring  of  St.  Hemeiherius  and  hand- 
kerchief of  Celedon  fly  up  to  heaven.  St. 
Hemethorius  and  St.  Celedon  were  two 
Spaniards  in  the  Roman  army,  but  being 
Christians  were  dreadfully  handled.  After 
undergoing  divers  torments,  they  were 
condemned  to  be  beheaded.  When  taken 
to  the  place  of  execution,  Hemetherius 
tossed  his  ring  into  the  air,  and  Caledon  his 
orarium  (ke.  a  handkerchief  for  wiping 
the  fact;).  A  wind  wafted  the  two  objects 
into  the  clouds  in  the  sight  of  a  crowd  of 
spectators,  and  the  executioner,  amazed 
at  the  spectacle,  delayed  for  a  time  his 
office;  but  when  the  ring  and  orarium 
were  shut  from  sight,  he  finished  the 
triumph  of  the  two  martyrs. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March  3. 

The  lamp  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Isidore 
fed  with  water.  The  following  "  miracle," 
the  biographers  of  St.  Isidore  assure  us, 
"has  been  tested  by  thousands;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  can  bear  witness 
to  the  fact :  The  lamp  which  hangs  before 
his  shrine  has  been  over  and  over  again 
lighted  from  heaven  without  fire.  Nay, 
more;  when  oil  fails,  water  will  do  as 
well.  Hundreds  of  curious  or  incredulous 
persons  have  tried  it,  and  have  always 
found  that  the  wick  burns  as  brightly 
with  water  as  with  oil."— Ribadeneira  and 
D.  A.  Villegas,  Extravagants. 

By  means  of  burning  gksses  the  Romans  lighted  the) 
fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  it  went  ouL  Br  the  same 
means  Archimedes  burnt  the  Roman  fleet.  In  regard  to 
water  Instead  of  oil.  there  Is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  In 
obtaining  a  brilliant  name.  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  oU 
of  turpentine  was  left  In  the  lamp,  toe  hydrogen  gas  of 
water  (decomposed)  would  generate  a  brilliant  light  This 
Is  Dr.  Hare's  famous  light.  A  company  was  organised  In 
1068  for  lighting  Paris  and  London  with  water,  and  failed 
solely  because  the  speculation  was  not  likely  to  prove  a 
commercial  success. 

St.  Ives  multiplies  oak  trees  (1821-1803). 
The  seigneur  of  Rosternen  gave  St.  Ives 
permission  to  fell  some  oak  trees  in  a 
forest  for  building  the  cathedral  of  Tre- 
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guier.  The  steward  complained  that  St, 
Ives  had  made  too  great  havoc  with  the 
trees ;  but  when  the  seigneur  was  taken 
to  see  the  devastation,  he  found  two  fine 
oaks  growing  for  every  one  that  had  been 
felled.  He  severely  reprimanded  his 
steward,  and  told  St.  Ives  he  might  have 
all  the  timber  he  required. — Dom  Lobi- 
neau,  Lives  of  the  British  Saints. 

St.  Lucian  s  vestments  discovered,  St. 
Lucian  was  beheaded  in  the  first  century. 
Eight  hundred  years  afterwards,  a  few 
days  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a  bril- 
liant light  was  observed  to  burst  suddenly 
in  the  abbatial  church  of  Beauvais ;  and 
some  priests,  on  going  to  see  the  cause, 
found  a  part  of  the  vestments  of  St. 
Lucian  deposited  under  the  altar. — 
Delettre*,  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Beau- 
vais,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 

(A  di^bdlarer  In  miracles  mtoteag^thet  the  "light" 
proceeded  from  a  lantern,  and  the  clothes  ware  deposited 
by  aotne  man  who  had  access  to  the  church.  If  so,  pro- 
bably they  had  not  been  told  by  for  eight  hundred  yean; 
and  certainly  the  proof  that  they  belonged  to  St.  Lodan 
is  sadly  required.) 

St.  Opportuna,  the  abbey  ass,  and  the 
salted  meadow  (a.d.  770).  One  day  St 
Opportuna  sent  one  of  her  servants  with 
an  ass  to  pick  up  wood  in  a  neighbouring 
forest.  The  forester  pounded  the  ass, 
and  when  the  abbess  demanded  its  release, 
the  man  replied  he  would  release  the  ass 
when  a  meadow,  which  he  pointed  to  with 
his  finger,  was  covered  with  salt  (meaning 
never).  Next  day,  however,  when  the 
forester  rose,  he  found  the  meadow  was 
so  covered,  it  was  ever  after  called  u  The 
Salt  Meadow,"  and  at  one  time  two  pro- 
cessions were  made  to  it  every  year. 
This  tale  has  been  represented  in  painting. 
— L'abbd  Gosset  (cure  de  Ste.  Opportune), 
Life  of  St.  Opportuna. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  taught  by  miracle 
not  to  dance  (a.d.  1694-1775).  During 
carnival,  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  invited 
by  a  gentleman  to  lead  off  a  dance,  and 
accordingly  selected  a  partner.  But, 
just  as  Tie  led  his  partner  out,  all  the 
strings  of  the  instruments  snapped,  and  a 
stop  was  put  to  the  dancing. — Father 
Pius,  Life  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Founder 
of  the  Passtonists. 

The  walls  of  a  church  open,  to  show  St. 
Sanctis  of  Urbino  the  host  (a.d.  1390). 
St.  Sanctis  had  a  special  devotion  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar.  One  day,  being 
prevented  by  his  duties  from  attending 
mass,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  when  he  heard 
the  bell  announce  the  elevation  of  the 
host ;  and  immediately  the  four  walls  of 
the  church  opened,  so  that  he  might  see 


the  altar  and  the  host,  which  were  radiant 
with  light.  When  the  office  was  over  the 
walls  closed  again  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  their  miraculous  disjunction. — Annates 
Franciscaines.  The  same  tale  is  told  in 
the  Palmier  Sei'aphique.  (See  Antony  op 
Padua,  p.  225.) 

Why  was  It  that  "qoatra  moraines  ■,entr,oarr!rent *  t 
If  only  one  of  the  walls  had  unfolded  it  would  hare 
answered  the  purpose. 

A  woman  struck  dead  for  intruding  into 
the  close  of  the  hermitage  of  Simeon 
Stylites  (fifth  century).  Simeon,  the 
pillar-saint,  would  not  suffer  any  woman 
to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  his  her- 
mitage. One  day  a  woman  dared  to  set 
foot  within  this  forbidden  spot,  but  the 
very  moment  her  foot  touched  the  ground 
she  fell  down  dead,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  "  Leaving  a 
terrible  example  of  the  wrath  of  God 
against  those  who  dared  to  violate  the 
close  of  a  religious  sanctuary." — Me- 
taphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Miracles  performed  by  the  image  of  Mary 
and  Child  in  Deols  (twelfth  century).  In 
the  parish  church  of  Deols,  in  France, 
was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  of 
which  Father  Labbe  says,  "Astruunt 
miraculorum  veritatem  reges,  et  prin- 
cipes,  et  occidentalis  Europio  fere  uui  versaa 
multitudo."  The  following  is  given  in 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  Anseald  of  Bra- 
bancon,  a  famous  highwayman : — "  Four 
years  ago,  in  an  expedition  under  count 
Richard,  I  was  wounded  in  the  upper  jaw 
by  an  arrow.  The  doctors  could  not 
remove  it,  and  the  pain  I  felt  was 
horrible.  On  June  21,  a.d.  1187,  suffer- 
ing like  those  in  hell,  I  made  my  prayer 
to  Our  Lady  of  Deols,  and  said  to  the 
image,  « If  you  will  heal  me,  and  extract 
this  cursed  arrow,  you  shall  be  my  aueen, 
and  I  will  give  yon  every  year  a  bit  of 
silver.'  Scarcely  had  I  uttered  this  vow, 
when  the  arrowhead  began  to  move;  it 
then  fell  out  of  my  jaw  into  my  mouth 
without  producing  the  least  pain.  I 
called  for  my  hone,  and  with  a  little 
help,  for  I  was  weak,  I  got  into  the 
saddle  and  went  to  fetch  my  tribute. 
The  monks  requested  me  to  deposit  the 
arrowhead  with  them  as  a  memorial  of 
the  'miracle,'  which,  of  course,  I  did 
willingly.  Mounting  the  steps  by  the 
help  of  two  comrades,  I  made  my  offering, 
and  instantly  my  full  strength  was  re- 
stored. I  attended  the  next  service,  and 
told  the  people  assembled  this  story, 
showed  them  the  arrowhead,  and  handed 
it  to  the  priests.  I  have  renounced  the 
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high-road,  and  mean  to  take  Mary  for 
my  suzerain."— Father  Labbe,  Bibliotheca 
Nova. 

Father  Labbo  Informs  as  that  be  has  read  In  an  ancient 
MS.  of  mora  than  two  hundred  miracles  performed  by 
this  Image. 

When  St.  Simplician  was  executed,  his 
head  made  a  great  hole  in  the  earth  (second 
century).  Simplician  of  Poitiers  was  the 
son  of  Justin,  a  man  of  high  rank,  and 
governor  of  Poitiers  under  the  Romans. 
Much  to  the  horror  of  his  father,  his  son 
became  a  Christian,  and  was  brought  to 
the  block.  When  his  head  fell  to  the  axe, 
it  made  a  great  hole  in  the  ground,  which 
remained  "j usque  dans  ces  derniers 
temps,"  and  numerous  pilgrimages  have 
been  made  to  it.  The  faithful  used  to 
place  their  head  over  the  hole,  and  were 
instantly  cured  of  any  malady  they  were 
afflicted  with.  More  than  twelve  hundred 
cures  are  registered.  The  church  built 
over  the  hole  was  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution.— L'obbe  Auber,  Vie  des  Saints 
deVEglisc  de  Poitiers. 

St.  Wodoaldus  assists  two  nuns  to  repair 
a  cope  (a.d.  700).  One  day,  when  St. 
Wodoaldus  was  about  to  celebrate  mass 
in  a  convent,  he  met  two  nuns  in  great 
distress,  because  "elles  avaient  manaud 
la  coupe  d'une  robe  de  grand  prix  qu  un 
seigneur  de  la  cour  avait  prie  l'abbesse 
de  lui  faire  confectionner  dans  le  con- 
vent." St.  Wodoaldus  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  the  material,  which  im- 
mediately "  reprit  sa  premiere  forme,  et 
put  etre  taillce  de  nouveau  avec  de 
plus  de  precision." — L'abbd  Pecheur,  An- 
nates du  Diocese  de  Soissona. 

How  Eligius  shod  a  restive  horse.  St. 
Eligius  was  shoeing  a  restive  horse,  and 
as  the  horse  would  not  stand  still,  he 
quietly  took  off  the  animal's  leg,  put  the 
shoe  on  the  foot  at  his  leisure,  restored 
the  limb,  and  the  horse  was  none  the 
worse  for  the  proceeding.— Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

\t  for  "took  off"  we  were  to  read  "took  up,"  or  "  took 
off  [the  ground],"  the  miracle  would  disappear,  but  pro- 
bably the  truth  would  not  be  loss. 

Miracles  of  Doubtful  Morality. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  by  his  prayers 
restores  a  woman's  long  hair  (a.d.  1195- 
1231).  A  woman  employed  upon  some 
commissions  for  the  Minorites,  got  home 
later  than  she  was  expected.  Her  husband 
was  extremely  angry,  beat  her,  and  cut 
off  her  long  nair.  on  which  she  greatly 
prided  herself*  Next  day,  St.  Antony 
was  miraculously  told  thereof  by  the 
Saviour;  so  he  went  to  see  the  woman, 


whom  he  found  weeping  for  the  loss  "of 
her  hair.  He  spoke  comfort  to  her,  ex- 
horted her  to  resignation,  and  promised  to 
intercede  on  her  behalf.  On  returning 
to  the  convent,  he  assembled  all  the 
brothers  in  the  chapel,  and  prayed.  1  *  An 
meme  instant  les  cheveux  de  la  f  em  me 
renaissaient  aussi  beaux,  et  aussi  longs 
que  jamais." — L'abbd  Guyard,  Life  of  aSc. 
Antony  of  Padua. 

ThU  probably  is  the  most  frivolous  miracle  on  record, 
and  yet  the  actors  are  the  Saviour,  8t  Antony,  and  a  wrttoJa 
convent  of  friars.  Prayer  and  miracle  are  added,  and  Use 
object  to  lengthen  a  woman's  hair  and  gratify  personal 
vanity. 

St.  Hilary,  by  prayer,  murders  his 
daughter  and  wife  (died  867).  St.  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  hod  a  daughter  named 
Abra;  and,  when  she  was  grown  to 
marriageable  age,  he  prayed  that  she 
might  die,  lest  she  should  be  corrupted 
by  longer  contact  with  this  world.  His 
prayer  was  heard,  and  his  child  died 
peaceably  without  pain.  His  wife, 
"iealous  of  her  daughter's  happiness," 
asked  her  husband  to  pray  that  she  might 
join  her  daughter.  This  he  did,  and  the 
wife  died  also.  These  two  deaths,  Mgr. 
Guerin,  the  pope's  chamberlain,  calls 
"  miracles  more  extraordinary  than  rais- 
ing the  dead  to  life."— Les  Petits  Bd- 
landistes,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

St.  Hilary  ought  to  have  remembered  the  Bavfour'k 
prayer:  "  I  pray  not  that  Thou  ahouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  Thou  ahouldest  keep  them  from  the 
evil  of  the  world."  It  must  be  presumed  that  St.  Hilary 
believed  his  prayers  would  be  efficacious  to  procure  the) 
deaths  of  his  .daughter  and  wlfo;  if  (so.  he  might]  hare 
poisoned  them  er  cut  their  throats  with  equal  right.  Ia 
fact,  be  deliberately  murdered  both  his  victims. 

St.  Isidore  gives  away  his  master's  corn 
to  feed  the  birds  (a.d.  1170).  One  day, 
in  winter,  when  the  earth  was  covered 
with  snow,  his  master  sent  Isidore  to  the 
mill  with  a  sack  of  wheat  to  be  ground. 
On  the  road  he  saw  a  flock  of  birds 
perched  in  the  trees;  so,  untying  his 
sack,  he  gave  the  corn  to  the  birds. 
Some  neighbours  coming  up,  bound  also 
to  the  mill,  laughed  at  him  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  all  went  to  the  mill  together. 
On  reaching  the  mill,  Isidore  set  down 
his  empty  sack,  but  when  the  miller  came 
up  he  found  it  full.  All  the  corn  of  the 
different  sacks  was  duly  ground,  but 
Isidore's  flour  required  two  large  sacks  to 
hold  it— John  (the  deacon),  Life  of  St, 
Isidore,  the  Farm  Labourer  (1261). 

Certainly  this  labourer  had  no  right  to  give  away  his 
master's  corn  without  leave.  There  u  no  charity  in  giving 
away  what  does  not  belong  to  you.  Suppose  a  merchant 
sends  his  clerk  with  £1000  to  the  bank,  and  as  he  goes  he 
gives  the  money  to  the  poor ;  would  this  not  be  felony,  and 
-  "  mpufahmeutt  Why  are  birds  better  than 
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St.  Nicholas  and  the  pagan  usurer.  An 
army  of  Vandals,  passing  from  Africa 
to  Calabria,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
carried  away  great  spoils.  Amongst 
other  things  that  fell  into  their  hands, 
was  an  image  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  Van- 
dal to  whom  this  image  fell  was  a  usurer, 
and  on  one  occasion,  being  called  suddenly 
from  home,  he  said  to  the  image,  "  Re- 
member, Nicholas,  to  look  well  after  the 
money-chests  while  I  am  away."  When 
the  usurer  was  gone,  some  thieves  broke 
into  the  house,  and  stole  his  money ;  and, 
on  his  return,  he  rated  the  image  soundly 
for  not  protecting  his  master's  goods 
better;  and  told  the  image  it  should 
assuredly  be  burnt,  if  the  money  were 
not  restored  within  three  days.  At  sunset 
St.  Nicholas  shewed  himself  to  the 
thieves,  and  threatened  to  punish  them 
unless  they  restored  the  money ;  so  they 
took  it  back  to  the  usurer,  even  to  the  ut- 
termost farthing.  When  the  man  found 
his  money  restored,  he  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized. 

(All  the  ancient  authors  who  have 
written  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  mention 
this  story ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
St.  Nicholas  was  chosen  the  patron  saint 
of  thieves.) 

There  ere  many  moral  objections  against  this  tale.  (1) 
Usury  was  itself  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
countenanced :  (2)  bribery  and  corruption  are  no  instru- 
ments of  God's  grace ;  (3)  St  Nicholas  had  no  right  to 
compound  with  thieves ;  (4)  It  b  no  part  of  God  ( repre- 
sented by  the  Image)  to  protect  unlawful  gains. 

St.  Zita  gives  away  her  master's  goods  in 
charity  (a.d.  1218-1278).  St,  Zita  was  a 
servant  m  the  house  of  Pagano,  seigneur 
of  Fatinelli.  Once,  when  there  was  a 
famine,  Zita,  touched  with  pity  for  the 
half-starved  wretches  who  applied  at  the 
house  for  food,  gave  them  the  beans  from 
her  master's  granary,  without  asking  his 
permission.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
seigneur,  taking  stock,  went  to  measure 
his  beans.  Zita  was  terribly  alarmed,  and 
hid  herself  behind  her  mistress.  Pagano 
found  the  measure  all  right,  and  Zita 
thanked  God  for  restoring  what  she  had 
taken  for  charity. — Stolz,  Hagiography. 

I  once  heard  an  English  clergyman,  at  a  Church  mis- 
sionary meeting,  extol  his  little  daughter,  a  child  of  about 
seven  years  of  age,  for  taking  a  shilling,  whkh  did  not 
belong  to  her,  to  put  into  the  Church  missionary  box. 
The  charity  of  Zita,  mentioned  shore,  b  of  precisely  the 
same  character:  but  the  miraculous  replacing  of  the  beans, 
to  conceal  the  theft,  b  making  God  an  accessory  after  the 
deed. 

St.  Zita  neglects  her  work  to  attend 
matins  (a.d.  1218-1278).  It  was  the 
duty  of  Zita,  who  was  servant  in  the  house 


of  Pagano,  seigneur  of  Fatinelli,  to  make 
the  bread  and  prepare  breakfast.  One 
day  she  stopped  so  long  at  church,  there 
was  no  time  to  make  the  bread  and  cook 
it  for  breakfast.  Zita  hastened  home, 
and  found,  to  her  inexpressible  joy,  that 
an  angel  had  done  her  work  for  her ;  and 
the  bread  was  both  made  and  baked  ready 
for  use.—  Vita  Sanctorum  (Papebroch  the 
Bollandist),  April  27,  p.  497. 

Prayer  *nd  attendance  at  church,  no  doubt,  are  duties 
which  should  be  duly  aud  diligently  observed ;  but  *  servant 
has  no  more  right  to  neglect  her  duty  to  her  master,  who 


sequences.  There  are  iw  tames  «  tm  law.  and  tboae 
who  break  either  are  equally  guilty.  It  b  passing  strange 
that  the  words  Laborar*  est  or  are  (To  labour  b  to  pray) 
were  so  often  in  the  mouth  of  Zita  that  they  are  called 
"Zlta's  Proverb."  It  seems  from  the  above  that  the 
proverb  would  be  more  correctly  written  In  Zlta's  case 
Orart  tat  laborare. 

Miracles  of  Special  Saints. 

It  would  be  Impossible  In  some  hundreds  of  pages  of  thb 
book  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  workers  of 
miracles  in  the  Roman  calendar.  As  Mgr.  Gucrin  says, 
"Tous  les  grands  predestines,  1'IIlustre  archeveqne  avait 
recu  d'en  haut  lo  don  de  miracles."  Hence  in  the  lives  of 
saints  miracles  are  spoken  of  in  the  most  offhand  manner. 
Take,  for  example,  St.  William,  by  no  means  one  or  the 
great  saints.  Mgr.  Guortn  says  of  him.  "  Sans  troubler  les 
elements,  ses  miracles  salutaires  assoupllsasient  les  lots 
rigides  de  la  Nature.  Cetaltun  enfant  mourant  qu'il  remct- 
talt  plein  de  vie  et  de  force  a  sa  mere  charmee.  Cctait 
un  paralytic  dont  sa  benediction  denouait  les  membres ; 
un  cnergumene  auquel  11  rendait  la  palx  du  corps  et  do 
1'Ame ;  un  prison  nicr  dont  il  brbalt  les  chain  ea.  Au  seul 
contact  de  sa  main  les  aveugles,  be  sourds,  et  be  muets, 
rentralent  en  possesion  de  bur  sons."  Thb  summary 
might  be  added  to  thousands  of  saints  with  equal  appli- 
cability, but  in  thb  volume  only  those  miracles  are  set 
down  which  bare  been  recorded  with  sufficient  circum- 
stance to  give  them  Interest  and  speciality.  All  miracles 
which  can  be  classified  under  some  head  are  noticed  In 
their  respective  categories.  Those  which  the  author  of 
thb  book  has  been  unable  so  to  arrange  will  be  found 
here,  or  under  the  title  of  "  Miracles  not  classified.1* 

What  has  been  said  of  saints  will  apply  also  to  relics  and 
the  tombs  of  saints.  A  saint  can  scarcely  be  carried  to  the 

Cto  without  inirades  accompanying  the  coffin,  and  adorn- 
his  tomb.  Take,  for  example,  the  same  8U  William 
refurrcd  to  above.  Mona  Raynal  (Hittorv  of  Berri,  vol. 
U.  p.  180)  writes,  as  an  appendix  of  hb  living  miracles, 
"  Au  seul  contact  de  cette  pierre  sacree [l.e.  hb  tombstone) 
les  maladies  et  les  blestures  mortelles  sont  gueries ;  les 
detnonbviues  deilrres ;  les  lnsensos  recouvrent  la  rabon ; 
les  muets  parlent;  les  sourds  entendent;  les  aveugles 
voient ;  les  prisons  s'ouvrent ;  les  chalnes  tombent ;  des 
enfants  ravb  par  des  kmps  sont  reteouves  sains  et  saub, 
Jouant avec  let ipetlts.  et  dans  la  tanlere  des  betes  fauves. .  ." 
etc  (Mons.  Itaynal  has  omitted  to  inform  us  how  the 
"  prisons"  he  refers  to,  the  "chains,*  and  the  "Infante 
ravished  by  wolves"  came  In  "contact  with  the  tomb  of 
the  saint."  Undoubtedly  the  "  pierre  sacrce  "  means  tho 
tomb  or  tombstone,  as  the  words  immediately  preceding 
are  "  lnnombrabies  miracles  s'accompllrent  sur  le  tombeau 
et  par  be  me  rites  de  saint  GulOaume.  Au  seul  contact 
de  cette  pierre,"  etc.] 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Aldric, 
bishop  of  Mans  (a.d.  800-856).  The  con- 
temporaneous historians  and  disciples  of 
St.  Aldric  say  that  three  quires  of  paper 
would  not  suffice  for  a  mere  catalogue  of 
his  miracles;  and  the  prodigies  which 
proceeded  from  his  tomb  indicated  the 
glory  to  which  he  was  advanced  in  heaven. 
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Onr  fathers  have  themselves  seen  a  mira- 
culous oil  of  healing  virtues  ooce  from 
his  marble  statue,  and  run  down  it  in 
streams.— Les  Petit*  Bo4landistest  vol.  i. 
pp.  192,  193. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Bernard 
of  Abbeville  (a.d.  104G-1117).  Robert 
des  Moteis,  a  near  neighbour  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's abbey  of  Tiron,  was  a  chevalier, 
but  very  poor.  St.  Bernard  went  to  visit 
him,  and  "par  sa seule presence,  fit  affluer 
dans  le  modeste  castel  une  indpuisable 
richesse." 

Passing  through  St.  Lubin  de  Chassant, 
he  healed,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  an 
infant  born  blind;  and,  with  the  same 
sign,  delivered  two  of  his  own  monks  from 
malignant  spirits. 

One  harvest-time  a  young  novice  was 
knocked  down  by  a  cart  drawn  by  ten 
bullocks,  and  was  terribly  crushed  by  the 
wheels,  which  ran  over  her.  She  was 
carried  to  the  infirmary,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, quite  dead;  but  St  Bernard,  laving 
nis  hands  on  her,  bade  her  arise ;  and  she 
arose  without  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
late  accident. 

Louis  le  Gros,  king  of  France,  for  being 
cured  by  St.  Bernard  of  a  dangerous 
malady,  gave  to  the  abbey  of  Tiron  the 
territory  of  Ccntray. 

At  St,  Bernard's  death,  all  the  monks 
of  Tiron  (except  one)  who  had  died  since 
its  foundation  appeared  round  his  bed. 
with  glories  ready  to  conduct  his  soul 
to  paradise.  The  one  exception  was  a 
monk  who  received  the  order  of  priest- 
hood without  passing  regularly  through 
the  lower  degrees  first.  For  this  offence 
the  devils,  carried  his  soul  to  the  bottom- 
less pit. 

St.  Bernard's  death  was  known  the 
same  dav  to  the  allied  monks  in  England 
and  to  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
This,  of  course,  was  by  divine  revelation. 

God,  says  his  biographer,  wishing  to 
show  by  some  signal  proaigy  His  pleasure 
at  the  virtues  of  His  servant,  sent  on  him 
one  day,  when  he  was  blessing  the  people, 
a  shower  of  roses,  "  qui  l'enveloppait  de 
ses  parfums."  At  another  time,  while  he 
was  celebrating  mass,  a  white  dew  filled 
the  air  with  a  celestial  odour.  On  another 
occasion,  the  saint,  merely  by  a  word, 
ouenched  a  fierce  fire,  which  had 
threatened  to  burn  down  all  the  cell. — 
Corblet,  Haaiographie  d Amiens.  (The 
life  of  St.  Bernard  of  Abbeville  was 
written  in  1137-1148  by  Geoffroy  le  Gros, 
one  of  his  disciples.) 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Brigit, 


thaumatttrge  (a.d.  436-523}.  St.  Brigit, 
or  St.  Bride,  like  St.  Patrick,  is  patron 
saint  of  Ireland.  She  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  Duptac  and  a  slave,  and 
was  a  marvel  of  beauty.  St.  Brigit  was 
a  thaumaturge,  and  Baronius  tills  us 
he  read  a  record  of  her  miracles  which 
ran  through  twenty-five  chapters,  folio. 
Alban  Butler  says,  "  There  are  five  modern 
lives  of  her,  which  are  little  else  than 
enumerations  of  her  wonderful  miracles.*' 
Some  account  is  contained  in  Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.,  vol.  i.  p.  99,  etc. ; 
and  in  St  Jerome's  martyrology. 

A  reference  to  the  index  of  this  volume  wfll  gfvt  the 
reader  a  few  ipecimeni  of  her  miracle*. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  Charles 
Borromeo  (a.d.  1588-1584). 

(The  miracles  wrought  br  the  intercession  and  merits  of 
St  Charles  Borromeo  are  far  too  numerous  to  he  siren  La 
detail ;  several  are  dispersed  In  the  volume  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads.  The  following  are  also  sanctioned  and 
directly  allowed  by  the  boll  of  canonisation.) 

(1)  He  healed,  by  the  virtue  of  prayer, 
John  Pietro  Stopano,  archbishop  of  Matia, 
in  the  Valley  of  Telino,  of  a  deadly 
disease,  after  being  given  up  by  his 
physicians. 

(2)  He  preserved,  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  abbot  Bernardino  Tarusi  and 
Joseph  Cavallerio  from  being  drowned  in 
the  Ticino. 

($)  He  saved,  by  the  force  of  prayer, 
Julio  Homatto  from  being  killed,  when 
thrown  from  his  horse  over  a  steep  preci- 
pice. 

(4)  He  drove  away,  by  the  benediction 
of  his  hands,  divers  devils  which  had 
possessed  a  young  man  for  a  long  time. 

(5)  He  healed,  by  his  benediction, 
Margaret  Vertua  of  a  double  tertian  ague, 
which  had  afflicted  her  for  eight  months. 
This  miracle  was  instantaneous,  though 
Margaret  had  been  brought  so  low  by  the 
ague  that  she  was  unable  to  move. 

(6)  By  his  blessing,  he  healed  a  noble 
lady  from  a  disease  brought  on  her  by 
witchcraft. 

After  his  death.  (I)  Pame  Paula  Jus- 
tina  Casato,  a  nun  m  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Milan,  had  been  paralyzed  for  eight 
and  a  half  years.  Being  given  up  by  her 
medical  attendants,  she  invoked  the  aid 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  was  cured 
in  an  instant.  This  occurred  on  the  day 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a.d.  1601. 

(2)  Philip  Nava,  of  Milan,  had  a  son 
born  blind,  and  two  strange  tumours,  as 
big  as  half-eggs,  had  sprung  up  under 
his  eyes,  so  as  wholly  to  oury  those 
organs.  The  swellings  increased  daily. ; 
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and  his  mother,  Lucina,  implored  the  aid 
of  St.  Charles,  especially  as  the  child 
was  the  saint's  namesake.  Instantly  the 
ghost  of  St.  Charles  himself  appeared  in 
the  chamber,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
given  his  benediction,  than  the  two 
tumours  disappeared,  sight  was  given  to 
the  child,  and  the  boy  was  restored  to 
perfect  health  (Oct.  1604). 

(3)  Martha  Vighia,  of  Milan,  had  been 
afflicted  in  her  eyes  for  six  years.  Her 
pain  had  been  great,  and  her  sight  had 
wholly  perished.  She  prayed  to  St 
Charles  for  help,  and  the  saint  came  to 
her  in  her  sleep,  told  her  to  visit  his 
tomb,  and  he  would  answer  her  there. 
Next  morning,  which  was  Friday.  Martha 
was  led  by  the  hand  to  the  tomb  of  the 
aaint,  and,  after  making  her  prayer,  she 
kissed  the  stone  which  covered  his  sepul- 
chre. As  her  lips  touched  the  stone  her 
sight  was  entirely  restored,  and  she  rose 
op  in  perfect  health  (Nov.  4,  a.d.  1601). 

(4)  John  Jacques  Lomati,  a  gentleman 
of  Milan,  had  his  legs  eaten  full  of  holes 
by  scrofula.  He  was  wholly  unable  to 
stand :  and  the  doctors  said  he  could  not 
possibly  live  the  year  out.  One  day 
the  pain  was  so  severe  he  begged  to  be 
taken  to  the  tomb  of  Charles  Borromeo, 
and  there  he  earnestly  implored  the  saint 
to  send  him  some  respite.  As  he  made  his 
invocation,  he  found  himself  completely 
healed,  and  all  his  sores  were  converted 
into  sound  flesh  (Sept.  24,  a.d.  1587). 

(5)  John  Baptista  Tiron{  a  child  five 
Tears  old,  fell  into  the  Ticmo  ;  but  call- 
ing to  mind  the  name  of  Charles  Bor- 
romeo, to  whose  portrait  he  daily  said 
his  prayers,  the  saint  came  to  his  aid  in  a 
visiole  form,  drew  him  out  of  the  river,  led 
him  over  its  surface  more  than  a  hundred 
cubits,  and  set  him  safely  on  the  bank. 
This  was  done  in  the  sight  of  many  who 
saw  the  accident. — Edward  Kinesman, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (1623),  pp.  876-878. 

(He  mn  that  the  Hfe  given  baa  been  taken  from  the 
Itafian  abridgment  eet  forth  by  the  Very  Rev.  Prelate 
French  Penia,  translated  Into  French  by  Chariee  de  Canda, 
prior  of  Dornp  Martin.) 

N.flu— The  life  of  Charlee  Borromeo  hai  been  often 
written.  For  example,  by  Bimiiu  ( 10H5) ;  Magnano  0587) ; 
AuaUn  Valerlo(l388) ;  PoMevino(lfl81);  Baecapc  (18V21M*; 
Guheano  (1610) ;  Withiin  (1611);  Mu6oi  (1«4>;  Godean 

8 SIS) ;  Touron  (1761) ;  8tol«  (1781) ;  Okr*e  (1817) ;  Alban 
utler  (1838) :  Chenerieree  (1840) ;  Dragonl  (1844)  ; 
Dteringer  (1846);  Alexander  Martin  (1847);  Mgr.  Gocrln 
(7th  edit.  1880) ;  and  many  other*. 

St.  Cuthbert,  called  the  British  Thau- 
maturge (seventh  century).  By  the  force 
of  pravcr  only,  St.  Cuthbert  quenched  a 
fire  which  threatened  to  commit  very 
serious  damage.  He  also  dissipated  a 
fire  in  the  air,  which  the  devil  had  con- 


jured up  to  deter  the  people  from  going 
to  hear  him  preaoh.  By  prayer  he  quelled 
tempests  and  storms.  By  prayer  he  turned 
water  into  wine. 

By  his  mere  presence  he  caused  an  un- 
chaste devil  to  quit  the  body  of  a  woman 
which  it  had  taken  possession  of. 

With  water,  oil,  or  hallowed  bread,  he 
healed  divers  sick  folk  given  ovor  by  the 
doctors,  some  of  whom  were  plague- 
stricken.  By  water  which  he  had  blessed 
he  cured  the  wife  of  a  noble  thane,  who 
lay  speechless  and  senseless. 

By  sending  the  girdle  of  a  holy  abbess, 
called  Elfleaa,  he  healed  a  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  performed  many 
other  remarkable  cures. 

When  he  retired  to  the  Fame  islands, 
never  before  inhabited  by  man,  because 
they  were  so  infested  by  serpents,  and  so 
many  demons  had  made  it  their  retreat, 
he  found  the  island  he  selected  afforded 
him  neither  corn,  fruit,  nor  water.  He 
first  drove  the  serpents  into  the  sea,  and 
evicted  the  demons ;  then  by  prayer 
obtained  a  well  of  fresh  water ;  and  by 
sowing  barley,  though  wholly  out  of 
season,  he  obtained  an  abundant  crop. 

Dunng  a  plague  at  Lindisfarne  he 
visited  a  poor  woman  who  had  just  lost 
one  of  her  sons,  while  another  was  on  the 
point  of  death.  St.  Cuthbert  took  the 
child  in  his  arms,  kissed  it,  and  said  to 
the  mother,  "  Be  comforted ;  the  child 
shall  live."  And  so  it  did,  for  it  recovered 
from  the  plague  from  that  very  hour. — 
Bede,  Church  History,  bk.  iv.  ch.  27-32 ; 
Acta  Sanctorum,  March  20. 

Summary  of  miracles  attributed  to  St. 
Dominic  (a.d.  1170-1221}.  One  day, 
reaching  before  a  church  against. the 
eresies  of  the  day,  St.  Dominic  found 
himself,  with  a  brother  from  the  Cister- 
cian convent,  suddenly  transported  into 
the  church,  without  any  one  having 
opened  the  doors.  At  another  time  his 
valise  and  books  fell  into  a  river,  and 
when,  after  several  days,  they  were 
"  fished  up  again,"  they  were  not  even 
wetted.  Often  while  travelling  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  without  one  single  drop 
falling  on  him,  that  he  might  reach  his 
journey's  end  quite  dry.  As  he  never 
took  money  about  with  him,  he  had  to 
ask  free  passage  across  ferries.  On  one 
occasion  the  boatman  refused  to  ferry 
him  across  without  his  fare ;  so  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  found  at  his  feet 
the  required  money.  In  the  convent  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Castres,  the  crucifix  spoke 
to  him,  and  told  him  to  persevere  in 
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well-doing,  and  to  remember  that  saints 
were  made  perfect  by  suffering.  In  the 
same  place,  while  at  massj  his  fervour 
was  so  great  that  he  was  lifted  into  the 
air  full  five  feet  from  the  ground,  of 
which  fact  the  prior  himself  and  the 
canons  were  personal  witnesses.  He 
saved  miraculously  from  drowning  forty 
English  pilgrims  going  to  St.  James's, 
who  had  entered  a  boat  too  weak  and 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Garonne. — Les 
Petits  Boilandistes,  vol.  ix.  p.  284. 

Summary  of  miracles  of  St.  Francis 
<T Assist  (a.d.  1182-1226).  The  astound- 
ing miracles  wrought  by  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi  would  fill  a  large  volume.  He 
cast  out  devils,  healed  the  sick,  raised 
the  dead,  and  commanded  the  elements. 
Many  of  his  wonderful  works  are  set 
forth  in  the  bull  of  canonization,  demon- 
strating that  all  true  [Roman]  Catholics 
believe  them  to  be  amthentic  and  genuine. 
— Life,  by  Arrighetti,  Peter  d'Alva,  St. 
Bonaventure,  Chavin  de  Malan,  etc. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula,  thaumaturge 
(a.d.  1416-1607).  Of  all  the  saints,  none 
but  Vincent  Ferrier  have  exceeded  St. 
Francis  of  Paula  in  prophetic  inspiration 
and  miraculous  gifts.  In  the  acts  of 
canonization  we  have  this  marvellous 
summary : — "  He  [Francis  of  Paula] 
made  huge  beams  of  timber  and  enormous 
stones  light,  that  his  workmen  might 
carry  on  their  works  at  Paterna  more 
easily  ;  he  entered  burning  furnaces  with- 
out himself  or  his  clothes  being  burned  ; 
he  stopped  falling  rocks,  while  rolling 
down  the  sides  of  mountains  with  im- 
petuosity, or  stayed  them  in  mid-air  from 
falling;  he  caused  springs  of  water  to 
well  up  from  dry  ground;  he  found 
brick  earth  in  parts  where  there  was 
none;  he  burnt  lime  and  bricks  instan- 
taneously, without  the  aid  of  fire ;  he 
often  fed  all  his  workmen  and  disciples 
with  food  insufficient  for  the  meal  of  one 
man ;  he  commanded  devils,  and  even 
made  them  work  for  him  ;  he  put  seven 
chestnuts  in  the  ground,  and  they  in- 
stantly became  seven  large  trees.  This 
was  done  to  appease  the  anger  of  a  man 
who  complained  that  St.  Francis  had  cut 
down  one  of  his  chestnut  trees  without 
permission.  The  fact  is,  the  man's  wife 
nad  given  the  tree  to  the  saint  for  his 
monastery.  The  fruit  of  these  chestnut 
trees  is  sanative,  and  thousands  have 
been  cured  of  divers  complaints  by  eating 
it.  He  made  wild  bulls  draw  his  ploughs, 
and  they  were  as  docile  as  oxen  which 
bad  been  used  to  the  yokes  for  ten  years. 


An  enormous  tree,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  leading  to  his  church, 
greatly  incommoded  the  public;  so  he  | 
split  the  tree  in  two  by  his  word  alone,  i 
and  caused  each  moiety  to  retire  right 
and  left  for  several  feet,  leaving  a  clear 
wide  road  between.  These  two  half-trees 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  road,  as  two 
perfect  trees,  and  neither  lost  their  ver- 
dure nor  showed  any  sign  of  injury. 
They  stood  for  many  years,  but  the 
branches  being  much  used  for  crucifixes 
and  rosaries,  only  the  bare  trunks  now 
remain. 

Then  as  for  the  healing  of  diseases. 
One  of  the  witnesses  examined  in  the 
consistory^  at  the  canonization,  affirmed 
that,  to  his  own  personal  knowledge,  St. 
Francis  healed  one  hundred  persons  in 
one  day.  Other  witnesses  testified  that 
he  was  always  healing ;  and  the  numbers 
of  persons  so  benefited  could  not  be 
counted;  they  said,  undoubtedly  the 
saint  held  in  his  hands  the  keys  of 
life  and  death.  He  brought  down  to 
the  grave,  and  brought  up  therefrom. 
One  day  a  child  was  born  without  eyes 
and  mouth,  but  St.  Francis  marked  with 
his  spittle  the  places  where  these  features 
ought  to  have  been,  and  then,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  infant  became 
possessed  of  two  brilliant  eyes  and  a 
model  mouth.  He  gave  eyes  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the 
dumb ;  he  made  the  halt  to  walk,  the 
cripple  to  have  the  use  of  his  limbs ; 
and  recalled  six  dead  persons  to  life  again. 
Thomas  d'Yvre  of  Paterna  he  twice 
restored  to  life ;  once  when  he  was  crushed 
to  death  by  a  tree  falling  on  him,  and 
again  when  he  fell  from  a  steeple.  This 
is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  person 
being  raised  from  the  dead  twice.  When 
he  went  to  Messina  on  his  cloak-raft 
(see  p.  64),  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
restore  to  life  a  man  who  had  been  hanged 
for  three  days  on  the  public  gibbet. 
Persons  are  shown  at  Milazzo,  above  the 
main  entrance  of  his  church,  two  huge 
stones  which,  we  are  told,  the  saint  lifted 
without  aid,  and  placed  where  they 
are  now  seen.  They  are  also  shown  a 
pit,  which  once  contained  salt  water, 
but  which  St.  Francis  made  fresh  till  the 
cistern  was  completed. — Father  Giry, 
Bull  of  Leo  X.  and  Acts  of  Canonization, 

Mgr.  Gucrin,  chamberlain  of  pop*  Leo  XIII,  after  r* 
counting  the  great  miracles  of  St  Francis  of  Paula,  con- 
cludes thus :  "  Oombien  de  foil  a-t-il  produtt  ou  mulUpUe 
du  pain,  du  Tin,  dca  Agues,  et  d'autras  aliments  aemblauea, 
que  la  faim  leur  (aisalt  demander  1  Oombien  de  fois  a-t-il 
fait  cutro  subltement,  pour  ecu  et  pour  d'autres  personnel, 
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dot  legumes  que  Ton  arait  oublie  oa  neglige  d«  hire  culre ! 
Com  Men  da  fois  e-t-il  remls  en  etat  do  trarailler  ceux  que 
dei  chutes  et  des  Measures  considerables  avaient  rcndus 
locnpables  de  faire  la  molndre  chose !  ...  II  rendJt  la  roe 
aux  aveugles,  l'oule  aux  sounds,  la  parole  aux  muets,  1' usage 
des  pieds  et  des  mains  aux  estropies,  la  rie  aux  agonisants  et 
aux  raorta ;  et,  ce  qui  est  encore  plus  considerable,  la  raison 
aux  tnsenses  et  aux  frenetiques.  .  Les  lepreux,  lea  hydro- 
piques,  les  paralrUques,  les  personnes«fflig6es  de  la  pterre, 
des  ccroueilet,  de  la  colique.  de  la  migraine,  et  de  tout 
autre  genre  de  douleur,  de  plales,  et  d'ulceres,  trourirent 
en  aa  charite  on  remcde  lnstantane*.  II  n'y  out  Jamais  de 
mal,  quelque  grand  et  incurable  qull  parut,  qui  put 
restate!  a  sa  roix  on  a  son  attouchement."—  Vit  des  Bainia, 
voL     p.  143. 

•  The  miracles  ascribed  to  his  relics  after 
death  are  no  less  astounding.  Mgr. 
Gne'rin  says  :  Everything  which  belonged 
to  St.  Francis  of  J?aula,  and  everything 
he  had  touched,  received  a  miraculous 
virtue,  as  the  handkerchiefs  and  aprons 
which  had  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul. 
A  pair  of  spectacles  that  passed  through 
his  hands  cured  Angus  Serra,  an  ecclesias- 
tic, of  blindness ;  his  "  discipline  de  fer," 
stained  with  his  blood,  healed  a  woman  of 
heart  complaint ;  a  cord  which  he  wore, 
being  presented  to  a  demoniac,  con- 
strained the  foul  spirit  to  quit  the  body 
of  the  possessed ;  a  piece  of  his  gown, 
subdivided  into  twenty  parts,  and  given 
to  twenty  noblemen,  multiplied  into 
eighty  parts,  under  the  hands  of  seigneur 
Jean,  comte  des  Arenes,  and  still  seven 
parts  were  left  for  the  count  himself. 
These  fragments  were  sources  of  count- 
less miracles  in  France,  Naples,  and 
Calabria.  The  cap  which  St.  Francis 
wore,  and  many  which  were  placed  on 
his  head  after  death,  became  endowed 
with  miraculous  virtues,  and  cured  many 
sufferers.  "  II  y  en  a  de  to  us  cote's  des 
exemples  fort  authentiques,  que  je  me 
dispense  ne'anmoins  de  rapporter."  If 
any  one  doubts,  let  him  call  to  mind  that 
water,  chrism,  and  oil  are  the  substances 
of  three  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  God 
chooses  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty, 
and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  wings 
which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen  .  .  . 
that  no  flesh  should  glory.  Thus  also 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  certain 
ambassadors,  who  expected  to  receive 
from  him  some  mighty  relic  of  great 
value,  a  linen  cloth  which  had  touched 
the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  when  they 
complained  of  being  deceived,  he  pricked 
the  cloth,  and  blood  fell  from  it. — Father 
Giry  (1685),  Acts  of  Canonization,  etc. 

fit.  Francis  of  Paula  is  sometimes  drawn  with  an  ass 
before  a  forge.  The  tale  referred  to  t»  this:  A  farrier 
who  bad  shod' the  ass  demanded  payment  for  doing  so, 
bat  as  the  saint  bad  no  money,  he  could  not  pay  the 
man,  and  the  farrier  began  to  curse  and  swear  at  the 
Impostor.  To  put  an  end  to  this  unseemly  scene,  St 
Francis  bade  bis  ass  give  up  the  shoe,  and  the  ass, 
kicking  out  hb)  leg,  shook  the  shoe  offtufo  the  smithy. 


Miracles  of  St.  Francisca  (a.t>.  1384- 
1440).  Amongst  the  miracles  of  St. 
Francisca,  this  summary  is  taken  from 
her  biographer  and  father  confessor,  John 
Mattiotti.  She  cured  an  infant,  Ave 
years  old,  of  the  falling  sickness,  merely 
by  laying  her  hand  on  its  head.  By  the 
same  means  she  healed  another  child  of  a 
rupture.  A  woman  named  Angela,  who 
was  a  cripple  from  gout,  happened  to 
meet  St  Francisca  in  the  street,  implored 
her  succour,  and  was  instantly  restored 
to  perfect  health.  One  day  she  fed 
fifteen  nuns  with  fragments  of  bread 
barely  sufficient  for  three,  and  a  basket- 
ful was  left  afterwards.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  some  nuns  were  chopping  sticks, 
they  felt  extremely  thirsty,  but  there 
was  no  water  at  hand ;  so  Francisca  bode 
some  vines  supply  them  with  grapes, 
and  this  they  did  although  the  month 
was  January.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
her  numerous  miracles ;  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  how  greatly  God  honoured 
her.— John  Mattiotti  (her  father  con- 
fessor), Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

Her  biographer  adds,  "These Imany  miracles  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  sereral  pontiffs,  as  Eugenius  IV., 
Nicholas  V.,  and  Clement  VIII.;  at  length,  in  1008, 
Paul  V.  canonised  her ;  and  Innocent  X.  commandod 
her  fAto  to  be  celebrated  with  a  double  office." 

Summary  of  miracles  ascribed  to  St. 
Qeneviive  (a.d.  423-612).  A  mere 
catalogue  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Genevieve 
would  fill  several  pages  of  this  book. 
She  gave  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to 
the  dumb,  and  sight  to  the  blind.  She 
healed  the  sick,  and  communicated  sick- 
ness at  her  will.  She  raised  the  dead, 
commanded  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
multiplied  food  and  drink,  and  indeed 
did  pretty  well  as  she  pleased  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  Mgr.  Gucnn  gives  the 
following  summary  of  the  miracles  as- 
cribed to  her  relics : — "On  y  [at  the  church 
of  St.  DenisJ  une  lampe,  dont  l'huile  ne 
se  consumait  point,  quoiqu'elle  brul&t 
tou  jours,  et  qu'on  prit  continuellement 
de  cette  huile  dout  servir  a  la  gue'rison 
des  malades.  Des  aveugles  y  recurent  la 
vue ;  des  muets,  l'usage  de  la  langue ; 
des  possess,  leur  dehvronce;  des  per- 
sonnes  tourmentees  par  la  fievre,  une 
prompte  et  parfaite  sante4.  Une  femme, 
reprise  de  ce  qu'elle  travaillait  le  jour  de  la 
nativity  de  Notre  Dame  avait  repondu  im- 
pudemment  que  la  Vierge  e'tait  une  pauvro 
femme  comme  elle, — en  punition  de  ce 
blaspheme,  ses  doights  sMtaient  si  fort 
attache's  au  peigne  avec  lequel  elle  cardait 
la  laine.  qu'on  ne  pouvait  lea  en  se'parer, 
—elle  fut  guerie  en  priant  aupres  de  cc 
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sCpnlcre.  Un  jour,  la  Seine,  tftant 
estrangement  dcbordee,  et  ayant  rempli 
toutes  Icb  eglises  et  lea  maisons  jusqu'a 
la  hauteur  des  premiers  etages,  on  trouva 
le  lit  sur  lequel  St.  Genevieve  avait 
rendu  son  esprit,  et  que  Ton  conservait 
dans  un  monastere  de  filles,  tout  environne* 
d'eau  comme  d'un  mur,  sans  au'il  en 

{>ut  Stre  inonde*,  ni  mdme  mouille.  Puis 
e  det>ordement  cessa,  et  la  riviere  rcntra 
soudainment  dans  son  premier  etat.  Du 
temps  de  Louis  VI.,  dit  'Le  Gros,'  il 
s'eleva  dans  Paris  une  cruelle  maladie 

2ue  lea  mectocins  nomment  feu  sacre'i — un 
rysipele  gangreneux  et  epidemiqne. 
Plusienrs  personnes  en  mouraient  sans 
qu'on  y  put  apporter  de  rcmede.  Cela 
obligea  le  cleAre*  et  le  peuple  d'avoir 
recours  a  St.  Genevieve.  .  .  .  Tous  les 

Fauvres  ardents  .  .  .  furent  gueris  a 
instant  mdme,  a  l'exception  de  trois 
qui  manquerent  de  foi,  ou  que  Dieu  ne 
voulut  pas  gue'rir  pour  des  causes  qui 
nous  Bont  inconnues.  Toute  la  France 
implore  son  assistance  in  temps  de  guerre, 
de  pestc,  de  famine,  de  secheresse,  d'in- 
ondation,  et  de  trop  grande  abondance 
de  pluie,  et  en  toute  autre  sorte  de 
nccessitcs.  .  .  •  Des  guerres  ont  6t6 
ainsi  apaisees,  des  pestes  dissipecs,  la 
se'renite  s'est  changeea  en  pluie,  on  la 
pluie  en  serenite*,  et  la  terre  qui  dtait 
atdrile  s'est  vue  changce  d'une  crand 
quantity  de  fruits.  C'est  ce  que  i  on  a 
eprouve'  Tan  1675,  aprea  la  descente  et 
la  procession  de  la  ch&sse  qui  s'dtait  faite 
le  19th  de  Juillet  »  .  .  car  ouoque  les 
pluies  continuelles  eussent  mis  toute  la 
campagne  dans  la  derniere  desolation,  et 
que  les  laboureurs  fussent  hora  de  toute 
espe'rnnce  de  recoltes,  il  se  fit  tout  a  coup 
un  changcment  si  merveilleux  que  l'annce 
devint  une  des  plus  abondantes  que  Ton 
eut  vue."— Vol.  I.  pp.  100,  101. 

With  inch  a  patron,  Franca  should  oarer  be  Invaded, 
Ita  IuutmU  should  never  (all,  and  Hi  rlren  never  over- 
flow ;  but  somehow  these  things  do  happen  In  Prance,  at 
well  m  In  countries  not  under  the  wing  of  each  a 
' '  potent "  protector. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Ger- 
manus, bishop  of  Paris  (a.d.  496-676). 
Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  after 
filling  a  whole  volume  with  the  miracles 
of  St.  Germanus,  confesses  he  has  left 
many  unrecorded.  The  straw  of  his  bed, 
the  fragments  and  threads  of  his  robe, 
his  saliva,  his  tears,  his  words,  the  water 
in  which  he  washed  his  hands,  his  look, 
his  touch,  his  dreams  during  sleep,  his 
letters,  each  and  all  carried  miraculous 
remedies.  When  he  went  to  church  the 
sick  were  brought  out,  and  ranged  in  two 


rows,  that  they  might  be  healed.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mendon,  being  afflicted 
with  a  contagious  disease,  were  healed  bv 
some  bread  which  he  blessed.    A  monk 
of  Tours,  who  had  been  ill  for  two  years, 
was  cured  by  simply  kissing  a  letter 
written  by  the  saint.   Gertrude,  the  wife 
of  MonBolis,  who  was  blind,  had  her 
Bight  restored  by  invoking  his  name.  A 
priest,  paralyzed  for  doing  some  secular 
work  on  a  Sunday,  was  cured  by  a  litUe 
oil  which  St.  Germanus  had  blessed. 
Attila,  a  favourite  of  king  Childcbcrt, 
having  broken  his  arm,  was  blooded  and 
died ;  but  St.  Germanus  sprinkled  on 
him  a  little  holy  water,  and  he  revived. 
V Query:  for  died  read  fainted  1)  The 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  Tourainc, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  was  cured  by 
him,  and  she  became  a  nun.  Two  women, 
possessed  of  devils,  were  exorcised  by 
rubbing  them  with  oil  and  spittle.  Queen 
Radcgonde  had  retired  from  the  world 
and  taken  the  veil ;  but  some  evil  coun- 
sellors advised  the  king  to  violate,  her 
vow.   Radegonde  wrote  to  St.  German  as, 
who  dissuaded  the  king  from  his  wicked 
intention,  and  "all  his  evil  counsellors 
died  horribly  the  death  of  Arius."  When 
Germanus  went  to  celebrate  the  fete  of 
St.  Martin,  all  the  devils  and  demoniacs 
in  alarm  ran  crying  with  loud  and  bitter 
lamentations,  "0  man  of  God,  if  you 
will  not  suffer  us  to  dwell  in  human 
bodies,  suffer  us  to  dwell  in  these  forests 
and  mountain  solitudes."     One  day, 
being  at  Avallon,  he  heard  that  many 
prisoners  were  confined  for  not  paying 
the  taxes.   He  asked  count  Nicaise  to 
set  them  free ;  and,  as  the  count  re- 
fused, he  appealed  to  God  in  prayer. 
Whereupon  God  sent  an  &ngel  to  open 
the  prison  doors,  to  break  off  the  chains 
of  the  defaulters,  and  set  the  prisoners 
free.   Being  at  Cervon  ho  was  told  of  a 
widow  whose  fields  were  infested  by 
bears.   St.  Germanus  went  to  the  widow, 
made  on  her  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ana 
all  the  bears  died  the  same  night  (! !). 
One  of  them,  trying  to  escape,  was 
impaled  on  a  hedge-stake.   If  St.  Ger- 
manus went  to  any  church,  and  found 
the  doors  locked,  he  had  only  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  doors  flew 
open  at  >nce  of  their  own  accord.— 
Fortunat,  Lives  [of  saints]. 

OUlperic's  Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Germanm  wu 
tins:  "St.  Germain,  un  nomine  apostoUque,  le  pen,  le 
mederin,  le  paetev,  et  1 'amour  de  eon  peuple.* 

The  following  miracles  of  St.  Isidore  of 
Madrid  cannot  be  classed  under  any  of  the 
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subjective  heads  of  this  book  (1130-1170). 
(1)  Women  in  childbirth,  who  applied  to 
St.  Isidore,  never  found  him  deaf  to  their 
prayers.  Hundreds  will  bear  witness 
that  he  has  sustained  them,  when  their 
medical  attendants  have  pronounced  their 
case  hopeless. 

(2)  Once  a  man  wanted  to  filch  a  relic 
of  St.  Isidore,  and  to  this  end  secreted 
himself  in  the  church  where  the  saint  was 
buried.  When  all  was  quiet,  he  broke 
open  the  shrine  and  cut  off  a  finger.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  done  so,  than  he 
became  transfixed,  like  a  statue  of  stone, 
wholly  unable  to  move  either  hand  or 
foot.  Fearing  discovery,  he  put  the 
finger  back  again,  and  it  instantly  ad- 
hered to  the  hand  without  leaving  the 
slightest  mark.  The  man,  being  released, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  at.  Isidore 
that  no  worse  thing  had  befallen  him. 

The  power  of  returning  the  finger  came,  I  suppose,  with 
the  wish  to  do  so;  as  the  man  with  the  withered  hand 
was  able  to  stretch  It  forth  when  bidden  to  do  so  by  the 
Saviour. 

(3)  In  times  of  drought  the  people  of 
Spain  are  wont  to  carry  the  body  of  St, 
Isidore  in  solemn  procession.  When 
this  is  done  rain  never  fails  to  come,  the 
drought  ceases,  and  the  fields  rejoice. 
Hence  husbandmen  take  St.  Isidore  for 
their  patron,  if  they  hope  for  good 
harvests,  and  those  who  do  so  are  seldom 
disappointed. 

J4)  On  one  occasion,  some  Spanish 
nobles  were  travelling  down  a  steep  hill, 
when  their  horses  became  unmanageable, 
fell  down,  and  dragged  the  coach  to  a 
precipice.  The  danger  was  imminent, 
and  the  noblemen  called  on  St.  Isidore 
for  help.  Instantly  the  coach  and  hones 
stayed,  hanging  in  the  air,  on  the  side  of 
the  rock,  till  all  who  wero  in  the  coach, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen,  had  got  out, 
and  saved  themselves  from  further  danger. 
This  done,  the  coach  was  righted ;  and 
the  horses,  being  drawn  up,  were  found 
to  have  received  no  injury. 

(5)  The  biographers  of  St  Isidore 
mention  twenty  instances  of  blind  men 
cured  of  their  blindness  by  his  inter- 
cession ;  numerous  instances  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  who  by  his  means  recovered 
hearing  and  speech ;  many  halt,  lame, 
crooked,  and  deformed,  made  straight 
and  comely;  many  paralytics  healed, 
and  a  long  list  of  promiscuous  diseases 
cured  by  wis  favourite  Spanish  saint. 

(6)  Celestial  music,  we  are  told,  is  often 
heard  at  his  tomb.  And  an  angel  tolled 
the  church  bell  during  his  funeral  march. 


— Ribadeneira  and  Villcgas,  Extrava- 
gants. 

The  history  of  8t  Isidore  Is  so  marvellous  that  I  subjoin 
the  letter-patent  for  Its  publication.  It  Is  entitled  "Le 
Pririlege,  and  runs  thus :  "  Philippe,  par  la  grace  de 
Dleu  roy  de  Castillo,  d'Arragon.  de  Leon,  etc  Auons 
accord*  grace,  octroy,  et  prhiilege  specuUe  ft.  Jean 
Heigbam>demeurant  a  8.  Omar,  luy  seulo  et  a  fexclusion 
de  tons  autre*,  d'lmprimer  ou  falre  imprinter,  vendre,  ou 
dlstrlbuer  par  tous  lea  pays  de  nostra  obehnance,  Is  vie  des 
Sancts  [Isidore,  Ignatius,  Xauerius,  Philip  Nerros,  8. 
Franciaca,  6.  Teresa,  B.  Lewis  Oonzaga,  B.  8taniilaus 
Kostka,  and  Alphonsius  Kodriquezjen  la  langue  Angloise. 
et  ce  pour  reepace  de  dli  ana ;  defendant  a  tous  im- 
prtmeurs  et  autres  nos  suiects  quels  qulls  so  tent,  dim- 
primer,  contrafaire,  ou  estantautre  part  lmprimo.  amener 
6%  nos  pays,  a  peine  de  trots  florins  d'amende  pour 
chasque  eopte,  et  autre  punition  arbitral™  mention*  en 
ledit  prhiilege.  Pail  a  BraxeUes  le  18  de  Juin  1835. 
Slgno  De  Groota." 

(It  Is  from  this  rare  old  book.  In,  my  possession,  that 
every  extract  of  the  saint  above  mentioned  has  been 
taken.) 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Jeanne 
de  Valois  (died  a.d.  1605).  Andrd 
Fremot,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  has  re- 
duced  the  number  of  miracles  ascribed  to 
St.  Jeanne  de  Valois,  the  divorced  queen 
of  France,  to  180,  which  are  all  set  down 
in  his  book,  printed  a.d.  1618. — Andrd 
Fremot  (1576-1641). 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  Jeanne  Marie 
de  Jfatffcf  (a.d.  1332-1414).  Jeanne  Marie 
de  Mailld  performed  thirty-nine  miracles 
during  her  life,  and  thirteen  after  her 
death.  She  healed  lepers,  gave  hearing 
to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb,  sight  to 
the  blind,  the  use  of  their  limbs  to  the 
halt,  and  cured  many  diseases  of  other 
kinds  ;  but  she  was  never  canonized. — 
L'abbd  Holland,  Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de 
Mam. 

We  are  told  that  Jeanne  Marie  died  in  1414.  In  1613 
they  opened  her  grave,  but  found  only  a  stray  bone  or 
two.  However,  the  bonnet  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  was  recovered,  "quotqu'U  fu  tdepuls  deux 
slecles  enfbul  dans  la  terro.  Lea  Addles  aralent  une  grande 
dorotlon  a  cette  rellqoe,  et  lis  se  la  fahwlent  placer  sur  la 
tete  pour  obtenirlegnerisondelancrre  etdela  migraine." 
[An  old  hat  which  bail  been  buried  in  the  earth  two 
hundred  years  and  more  would  certainly  be  a  curiosity, 
but  Its  genuineness  would  be  hard  to  prove.] 

Oillrler  Charreau.  in  his  history  in  verse  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Tours,  asserts  tiiat  he  was  himself  mlraculoinJy 
cured  of  a  violent  headache  from  which  be  had  suffered 
for  forty  roars,  by  placing  this  bonnet  on  his  head. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Julian, 
bishop  of  Mans  (a.d.  117).  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  give  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  St.  Julian,  first  bishop  of 
Mans,  in  a  few  pages.  They  would  till  a 
volume.  This  one  short  paragraph  will, 
however,  suffice.  After  raising  to  life 
the  son  of  Anastasius,  the  son  of  Priula- 
Leguilla,  and  Jovian,  the  biographer 
goes  on  thus :  "  Wherever  he  went 
crowds  thronged  around  him.  Many  of 
the  infirm  and  sick  did  not  dare  to  ask 
him  to  heal  them,  but  were  content  to 
follow  in  the  crowd.  The  disciples  spoke 
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to  him  about  these  sick  folk,  and  Julian, 
without  uttering  a  word,  turned  round, 
and  immediately  all  were  cured  of  what- 
ever infirmity  they  suffered  from.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  miracle,  a 
chapter  of  canons  was  afterwards  estab- 
lished on  this  spot.  At  RuilM  sur  Loir, 
the  only  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  vicinity  was  presented  to 
Julian.  She  was  cruelly  possessed  of  a 
devil,  and  the  saint  exorcised  her.  A 
church  was  afterwards  founded  on  the 
spot  where  this  occurred.  A  blind  man 
being  brought  to  him,  he  washed  the 
sightless  balls  with  a  little  water,  and 
immediately  they  received  sight." — 
Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of  Mans. 

Summary  of  miracles  ascribed  to  St. 
Mathia  or  Mastidia  (a.d.  1007).  This  is 
the  off-hand  way  in  which  the  miracles 
of  St.  Mathia  are  recorded  in  the  Propre 
de  Troyes :  "  Voici  auelques-uns  des 
miracles  opercs  parlasainte,  en  Tan  1007 : 
Elle  gue'nt  une  fern  me  de  la  ville  de 
Tonnerre,  dont  la  main  gauche  e'tait 
desscchce  ;  elle  gue'nt  un  enfant  de  trois 
ans,  de  la  ville  de  Sens,  malade  et  decile 
des  jambes.  Elle  rendit  la  lumiere  a  un 
aveugle.  Elle  redressa  une  femme  qui 
e'tait  cul-d-jatte ;  elle  rendit  sain  et 
disDOS  un  paralytique,  malade  depuis 
deja  trente  ans ;  elle  rendit  l'ouie  a  une 
femme  de  Sens,  et  la  vue  a  une  autre 
femme.  Elle  fit  marcher  droit  un  enfant 
qui  Be  trainait  a  la  manibre  des  botes ; 
elle  gue'nt  deux  petitesfilles  ftge'es  de  cinq- 
ans ;  un  horn  me  de  Toul,  d'une  contrac- 
tion du  visage ;  un  jeunehommedont  leedte' 
gauche  du  corps  e'tait  paralyse'."  These 
miracles  were  the  work  of  only  one  year. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Maurelius 
(a.d.  426).  The  sanctitv  of  St  Maure- 
lius shone  forth  in  the  following  miracles : 

(1)  An  inhabitant  of  Possoniere,  para- 
lyzed in  both  hands,  was  told  in  a  dream 
to  go  to  St.  Maurelius  to  be  healed.  Mau- 
relius prayed,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  the  paralytic  instantly  received  the 
use  of  both  his  hands. 

(2)  A  blind  woman  was  brought  to 
him ;  she  was  chained  hand  and  foot, 
because  she  was  possessed  of  a  furious 
devil,  which  caused  her  blindness.  Mau- 
relius, fixing  his  eve  on  the  woman,  com- 
manded the  devil  to  come  out  of  her. 
This  it  did  immediately.  Then  the  saint, 

Soing  up  to  the  woman,  made  on  her  eyes 
le  sign  of  the  cross,  and  she  at  once 
received  her  sight. 

(8)  A  shepherd  was  bitten  by  a  deadly 
viper  {  but,  b>  the  sign  of  the  cross,  St, 


Maurelius  saved  the  man,  so  that  the  bite 
did  him  no  harm. 

(4)  A  woman  of  Angers  was  childless, 
and  was  of  an  age  past  the  time  of 
maternity ;  but  St.  Maurelius,  by  prayer, 
brought  it  to  pass  that  she  became  the 
joyful  mother  of  children. 

(5)  At  Chalonne  was  an  abominable 
temple,  called  Prisciacus,  where  were 
many  idols.  Maurelius  resolved  to 
destroy  it.  As  he  passed  the  doors,  the 
devils  cried  out,  "  Why,  Maurelius,  do 
you  persecute  us  thus  ?  You  leave  us  no 
place  where  we  mav  abide  in  peace." 
The  saint,  paying  no  heed  to  these  words, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  devils 
fled.  Then  he  burnt  the  temple  to  the 
ground,  and  built  on  the  site  the  priory 
of  St.  Peter  of  Chalonne. 

(6)  A  female  captive,  having  escaped 
from  a  slave-merchant,  implored  Maure- 
lius to  save  her.  The  saint  offered  to  pay 
her  ransom,  but  the  merchant  refused  to 
part  with  her.    Whereupon  Maurelius 

E rayed  that  Christ,  who  died  to  give 
berty  to  the  captive,  would  interfere, 
and  immediately  the  merchant  dropped 
down  dead.  The  employe's  of  the  mer- 
chant, being  terribly  alarmed  at  this  awful 
judgment,  came  to  Maurelius  in  tears,  and 
prayed  him  to  take  pity  on  them.  He  bade 
them  release  the  whole  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  did  willingly,  and  also  gave  the 
saint  handsome  presents  for  his  monastery. 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  Sept.  13. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Odilo 
(a.d.  962-1049;.  St.  Odilo,  abbot  of 
Clunv,  gave  sight  to  the  son  of  one 
of  his  tenants  born  blind.  He  cured  a 
nobleman  whose  eye  had  been  knocked 
out  by  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  this  cure 
was  effected  simply  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  He  healed  a  novice  of 
Paternac,  eaten  up  with  scrofula.  He 
cured  Gerard  of  epilepsy,  by  giving  him 
to  drink  some  water  which  had  been 
poured  into  St.  MayeuTs  chalice.  He 
cured,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  an  eccle- 
siastic of  Tours,  who  suffered  grievously 
from  a  tumouf ,  called  in  French  le  charbon 
au  brasi  a  gangrenous  carbuncle.  ,He 
gave  intelligence  to  a  gentleman  born  an 
idiot,  who  used  to  break  away  from  home, 
and  run  about  the  country  naked,  yelling 
most  hideouslv.  He  often  multiplied 
food.  Twice  Le  walked  over  a  river 
which  had  overflowed  its  banks;  the 
second  time  he  did  so  without  even  wet- 
ting the  soles  of  his  shoes.  On  one 
occasion  he  dropped  his  sac  de  nuit  into 
the  river,  but  when  he  picked  it  out,  he 
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fbrind  its  contents  perfectly  dry.  (See 
DoMiino,  p.  281.)— Mgr.  Gue'rin,;  Vies  des 
Saitits  (1880),  Jan.  1,  p.  82,  etc. 

St.  Patrick's  miracles  (a.d.  873-4G4). 
On  the  day  of  his  baptism,  he  gave  sight 
to  a  man  born  blind ;  the  blind  man  took 
hold  of  the  babe's  hand,  and  with  it  made 
on  the  ground  a  sign  of  the  cross.  He  made 
a  spring  of  water  leap  from  dry  ground, 
and  with  this  water  he  restored  sight  to 
several  blind  persons.  He  raised  nine 
persons  from  the  dead.  On  one  occasion 
he  performed  a  triple  miracle :  (1)  he 
gave  sight  to  one  born  blind  ;  (2)  he 
enabled  the  man,  who  had  never  seen  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  to  read.fluently  in 
a  moment ;  and  (8)  he  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  man's  heart  to  receive  the  gospel. 
When  he  baptized  a  king  of  Ireland, 
he  placed  by  accident  his  cross  on  the 
king's  foot.  Like  a  pastoral  staff,  the 
cross  terminated  in  a  sharp  point,  and  as 
St.  Patrick  leaned  heavily  upon  it,  the 
point  ran  into  the  king's  foot,  and  made  it 
bleed.  The  king  neither  flinched  nor 
stirred  a  muscle  ;  in  fact,  he  thought  it  a 
part  of  the  baptismal  service.  When  St. 
Patrick  observed  the  wound,  he  miracu- 
lously healed  it. — Messingham,  Flori- 
legium  Insula  Sanctorum;  Jocelin,  Life 
of  St.  Patrick.  (J.  H.  Todd  published  a 
life  of  St.  Patrick  in  1868.) 

or  coarse,  the  above  epitome  doea  not  include  all  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick  ;  many  are  ranged  under 
the  different  heading!,  and  majr  be  referred  to  in  the 
index  under  the  word  PATRICK.  In  regard  to  the  last,  a 
very  similar  story  Is  told  of  St  Arced,  who  went  to  show 
the  king  of  Abyssinia  a  musical  Instrument  which  he  had 
Invented.  His  majesty  rented  the  head  of  his  spear  on 
the  saint's  foot,  and  leaned  with  both  liauds  on  the  spear 
while  ho  listened  to  Um  music.  Bt  Arced,  though  his 
great  toe  was  severely  injured,  showed  no  sign  of  pain,  but 
went  on  playing  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 

Summary  of  miracles  ascribed  to  St. 
Peter  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  St.  Peter  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  commanded  a  prater, 
who  annoyed  him  with  his  tongue,  to  be 
dumb  for  a  season,  and  the  man  lost  the 
use  of  his  speech.  At  Veronica  he 
healed  a  girl  that  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  by  laying  his  scapular  upon  her. 
At  Milan,  when  a  deputation  was  held  in 
the  open  air,  he  caused  a  thick  cloud  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  and  temper  the  great 
heat.  Being  sick,  and  his  physician 
being  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  St.  Peter  laid  on 
himself  his  own  scapular,  and  he  instantly 
vomited  a  hairy  worm  with  two  heads, 
and  was  presently  quite  well  again.  At 
Milan  he  cured  Acerbus  of  the  palsy, 
though  he  had  kept  his  bed  for  five  years. 
He  healed  Carasia,  a  woman  of  Caratre, 


of  the  same  infirmity  with  which  she  had 
been  inflicted  for  seven  years.  In  Mantua 
he  "healed  a  woman  that  would  not 
make  confession,"  and  obtained  health 
both  of  body  and  soul. — Thomas  Lentinus, 
Life  of  St.  Peter  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
martyr. 

Summary  of  miracles  ascribed  to  St. 
Placidus.  Among  the  host  of  miracles 
ascribed  to  St.  Placidus  are  the  follow- 
ing:— He  raised  to  life  a  child  in  the 
article  of, death.  He  cured  a  paralytic; 
a  quartan  ague ;  a  man  that  could  stir  no 
part  of  his  body,  except  his  eyes ;  one 
afflicted  with  gout ;  a  blind  girl ;  a  deaf 
woman  ;  one  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  ;  re- 
stored sight  to  one  who  had  been  blind 
for  eight  years  ;  and  cast  out  many  devils. 
In  Sicily  he  cast  out  the  devil  from  a 
man  very  sorely  tormented  ;  and  in 
Africa  throngs  of  sick  folk  were  brought 
to  him  daily,  and  he  healed  them  all. 
He  was  martyred  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  and  many  miracles  were  performed 
by  his^relics.— -Surius  (1670),  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  (a.d.  1857-1419).  The  number 
of  miracles  ascribed  to  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
is  incalculable.  More  than  860  are  related 
of  him  in  an  inquest  held  at  Avignon, 
Toulouse,  Nantes,  and  Nancy.  The  same 
at  Salamanca.  Every  morning,  at  the 
ringing  of  the  miracle  bell,  crowds  of 
impotent  folk  used  to  assemble,  and  he 
healed  them.  "N'eut-il  fait  dans  le 
cours  de  ces  vingt  ans  que  huit  miracles 
par  jour,  on  arriverait  au  chiffre  de  58,400. 
Mais  ce  calcul  est  evident  ment  trop 
faible ! !  puisque,  e'est  un  fait  constant, 
notre  saint  en  operait  non  seulement  dans 
les  assemblers  publiques  et  en  chaire, 
mais  encore  en  marchant,  en  demeurant 
au  logis,  a  tout  instant,  pour  ainsi  dire ; 
d'ob,  cette  parole  commune  parmi  les  his- 
torians de  sa  vie,  'C'e'tait  un  miracle 
quand  il  ne  faisait  pas  de  miracles,  et  le 
plus  grand  miracle  qu'il  fit  e*tait  de  n'en 
point  faire.'" — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 

St  Louis  Bertrand  (Teoli}  bk.  ii.  tratt.  i. 
c.  21)  confirms  this  statement.  "  God," 
says  he,  "  set  His  seal  to  the  teaching  of 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier  by  so  many  miracles, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  our 
own  days  no  saint  has  operated  so  many. 
God  only  knows  their  number,  as  He 
alone  knows  the  number  of  the  stars." 

We  are  further  told  that  St.  Vincent  em- 
ployed miracle  apprentices  or  assistants 
to  carry  on  the  work,  when  he  himself 
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was  tired  out  At  such  times  he  would 
turn  to  one  of  his  assistants,  and  say, 
"To-day  I  have  done  miracles  enough, 
and  am  wearied  with  fatigue.  Go  now, 
and  do  for  me  what  is  required.  God 
who  has  bestowed  this  power  on  me  will 
transfer  it  for  the  nonce  to  you." 

Four  hundred  sick  people  recovered  their 
health  merely  by  placing  themselves  on 
the  bed  where  St.  Vincent  died. 

St.  Cyprian's  way  of  accounting  for 
miracles.  "The  Holy  Spirit,"  says  St. 
Cyprian,  "is  poured  forth  without 
measure.  As  much  of  capacious  faith 
as  we  bring,  so  much  of  abounding  grace 
do  we  draw  therefrom.  Hence  an  ability 
is  given  to  heal  the  sick,  to  neutralize  the 
force  of  poison,  to  cleanse  the  filth  of  dis- 
tempered minds,  and  to  compel  wandering 
spirits  to  quit  their  hold  of  men."  Dr. 
Milner,  who  quotes  these  words,  adds, 
'*  The  testimony  here  given  to  the  ejection 
of  evil  spirits,  as  a  common  thing  among 
Christians,  is  a  proof  that  miracles  had 
not  ceased  in  the  Church  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
in  these  times  is  so  general  and  concurrent, 
that  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out impeaching  their  veracity." 

Or  course,  the  following dtfflcaltJoj  wffi  strike  everyone : 
(I)  Why  should  the  age  of  miracles  be  limited  to  the  first 
three  centuries  1  (2)  Are  ail  the  miracles  Touched  for  by 
the  Fathen  In  theao  times  to  be  accepted  !  If  so,  some  of 
the  most  incredible  must  be  taken  for  granted,  as  a  vary 
cursory  glance  of  this  book  will  plainly  show.  (3)  la  it 
not  equally  an  Impeachment  of  "the  veradty  of  hotjr 
men  "  to  doubt  tho  miracles  ascribed  to  saints  since  the 
first  three  centuries,  as.  for  example,  those  of  Bt,  Bernard 
(104S-1117).  Charles  Borromeo  (1638-1584).  8t  Francis  of 
Assist  (118*-122«).  8C  Francis  of  Paula  (141«-1507).  St 
Isidore  (1150-1170),  St  Vincent  Ferrier  (1357-141V).  and 
many  others?  What  further  corroboration  can  the 
miracles  of  the  first  three  centuries  lay  claim  to  than  those 
of  the  saints  referred  to  above,  or  Indeed  for  those  of  the 
nineteenth  century  T  The  question  is  not  one  of  veracity 
at  all,  but  of  credulity  nursed  by  education  and  precon- 
ceptions. If  anything  the  whole  force  should  be  In  favour 
of  more  modern  miracles,  because  more  scieutlflc  Investi- 
gation could  be  applied  than  lu  earlier  ages,  and  deception 
would  be  more  difficult. 

Hindu  method  of  acquiring  complete  com- 
mand over  elementary  matter.  The  Yoga 
or  Panjantala  school  of  philosophy  main- 
tains the  possibility  and  practicability  of 
acquiring  the  entire  command  over  ele- 
mentary matter  by  ascetic  privations. 
Yoga  means,  effecting  a  perfect  union 
between  the  vital  spirit  in  man  and  that 
which  pervades  all  nature.  When  this 
union  is  effected,  the  Yogi  is  liberated  from 
his  body.  He  can  then  make  himself 
lighter  or  heavier,  larger  or  smaller,  as 
he  likes ;  he  can  traverse  all  space ; 
animate  dead  bodies  by  transferring  his 
own  spirit  into  it;  can  render  himself 
invisible;  can  become  familiar  with  the 
past  or  future  j  and  know  all  that  is  being 


done  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  The  way 
to  acquire  this  power  is  by  long-continued 
suppression  of  respiration;  by  inhaling 
and  exhaling  the  breath  in  a  particular 
manner ;  sitting  in  certain  attitudes  with 
the  eves  fixed  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  H, 
H.  Wilson,  in  the  Ayeen  AMbiri  (vol.  ii. 
p.  445),  tells  us  he  has  seen  many  prac- 
tising "  assum,"  that  is,  sitting  with  the 
eyes  fixed  on  the  nose,  and  he  says  it  is 
perfectly  astounding  what  command  they 
acquire  over  their  muscles,  nerves,  and 
bones.  He  names  four  who  could  hold 
their  breath  for  an  incredible  length  of 
time. 

Whether  the  saints  by  asceticism  and 
constant  contemplation  acquired  this 
union  of  their  own  spirit  with  the  anima 
mundi,  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  Milton 
believed  it  possible.  He  says  angels 
speak  to  the  [saints]  in  dream  or  vision — 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape 
(The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind) 
And  turns  It  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence. 
Till  all  be  made  Immortal.— But  when  lust 
By  unchaste  looks,  loono  gestures,  and  foul  talk 
Lets  In  defilement  to  the  Inward  parts. 
The  tout  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodles  and  lm brute*,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 


Moses  and  the  Book. 

Noun.  xx.  11.  And  Moses  lifted  up  his 
hand  and  smote  the  rock  twice,  and  water  came 
out  abundantly ;  and  the  congregation  drank, 
and  their  beasts  also. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  brings  water  from 
a  rock  (a.d.  1416-1607).  The  third  great 
miracle  of  St  Francis  of  Paula  was  to 
bring  water  from  a  rock  in  Calabria, 
simply  by  striking  it  with  a  rod.  This 
miracle  was  performed  to  supply  the 
workmen  with  water,  which  they  much 
needed.  Before  this,  the  men  had  to  go 
a  considerable  way  to  fetch  water  from 
the  torrent.  What  renders  the  miracle 
still  more  striking  is  this:  the  saint 
caused  the  water  to  fall  into  a  natural 
basin  in  the  rock.  This  fountain  has 
been  examined,  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  discover  any  fissure  in  the  rock,  or 
whence  the  water  proceeds ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  it  never  tails,  summer  or  winter. 
If  the  reservoir  is  emptied  from  any  cause, 
such  as  washing,  in  about  five  hours  it  is 
full  again.  Any  one  who  goes  to  Paula 
may  see  the  reservoir,  the  water  of  which 
is  sanative.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  St. 
Francis  threw  into  it  a  dead  trout,  and 
the  fish  instantly  recovered  its  life ;  since 
then,  cures  without  number  have  been 
effected  by  washing  in  it,  or  drinking  it. 
Every  year,  on  April  1,  an  enormous 
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crowd  visit  the  rock,  sb^tihat  it  is  well 
known. — Bull  and  other  Documents  of  his 
Canonization  (compiled  by  Father  Giry). 

Water  trickling  from  a  rock  is  by  do  meant  uncommon ; 
lulres  proof  ia  this :  Did  no  water  trickle  from 
ir  rock  before  the  fifteenth  century  1  If  this 
_  _  be  answered,  the  next  would  be :  was  i 
to  alter  the  physical  condition  of  the  rock  1 

Moses  commissioned  by  God. 

Exod.  ill.  7-14.  God  appeared  to  Moses  near 
mount  Horeb,  told  him  He  had  seen  the  affliction 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  bad  appointed 
Moses  to  delirer  them.  Moses  said.  Who  am 
I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring 
forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt? 
God  said  that  He  would  Himself  be  with  him, 
and  when  Moses  asked  by  what  name  he  should 
speak  of  the  Almighty  to  his  countrymen,  God 
said  He  was  to  be  called  I  AM  THAT  I  AM. 
Thou  shalt  say,  I  AM  hath  sent  me.  And  He 
assured  Moses  that  his  mission  should  be  suc- 
cessful. 

St.  Angelus  commissioned  by  Qod  to 
preach  the  gospel  (1669-173°).  One  day, 
while  Angelas  was  at  prayer,  he  heard  a 
roico  which  said  to  him,  "Fear  not;  I 
will  give  yon  the  gift  of  preaching,  and 
henceforth  all  thy  labours  shall  be  crowned 
with  success."  Astonished  at  these 
words,  Angelus  demanded,  "Who  art 
thou?"  The.  voice  replied,  "  I  AM  THAT 
J  AM.  Henceforth  thou  shalt  preach  with 
convincing  words,  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Seized  with  alarm,  the  young 
friar  fell  to  the  earth ;  but,  when  he  came 
to  himself,  he  wrote  down  what  he  had 
heard,  and  went  forth  to  preach.  So 
powerful  were  his  words,  that  the  wisest 
heard  him  gladly,  and  the  meanest  under- 
stood him. — Life  of  Angelus  of  Acri 
(published  at  Rome  m  1825). 

Moses  sweetens  Water. 

Exon.  xv.  22-26.  Moses  having  brought  the 
children  of  Israel  to  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  they 
went  three  days'  march,  and  found  no  water. 
When  they  came  to  Marah  there  was  water  in- 
deed, but  they  could  not  drink  it,  because  It 
was  bitter.  The  people  murmured,  but  the 
Lord  showed  Moses  a  tree,  which  being  cast  into 
the  water  made  it  sweet. 

It  b  wall  known  that  many  waters  unfit  to  drink  may 
bo  purified  by  wood ;  thus— 

Water  in  sandy  districts  corrupted  by  vegetable  matters 
has  an  offensive  taste  and  smell,  but  may  be  purified  by 
chips  of  oak  wood  thrown  Into  it  The  foul  matter  In 
this  case  hi  of  an  albuminous  nature,  which  the  tannin  of 
the  oak  chips  neutralises,  and  tho  coagulates  C&lllnf  to  the 
bottom,  the  water  becomes  not  only  sweet  but  clear. 

The  marshy  waters  of  India  are  purified  by  nuts  of  the 
Strfbknoa  potatorum,  of  which  travellers  carry  a  supply. 
One  or  two  of  these  nuts,  rubbed  to  powder  on  the  side  of 
the  earthen  vessel  Into  which  the  water  Is  to  be  poured, 
wQl  cause  the  impurities  to  subside. 

In  Egypt  the  muddy  Nile  water  Is  clarified  by  rabbins; 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  Utter  almonds. 
•  The  waters  of  the  sandy  Landes  of  Bourdeanx  are  unfit 
to  drink  till  purified  by  oak  chips,  which  coagulate  the 
aJtmminouo^ matter,  and  carry  all  Us.  impurities  to  Uw 


If  the  waters  of  Marah  contained  i  

from  decaying  vegetables,  an  astringent,  olant  would 
coagulate  It,  and  purify  the  watar. 

Naaman  the  Leper 

2  Kntos  v.  The  story  of  Naaman  the  leper. 

Matt.  viiL  2,  3.  There  came  a  leper  to 
Jesus,  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And 
Jeans  put  forth  His  hand,  and  touched  him, 
saying,  I  will;  be  thou  clean.  And  imme- 
diately the  leprosy  was  cleansed. 

Luke  xvii.  12-14.  As  Jesus  entered  into  a 
certain  village,  there  met  Him  ten  men  that 
were  lepers,  which  stood  afar  off,  and  said, 
Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us.  And  when 
He  saw  them  He  said  unto  them,  Go,  show 
yourselves  unto  the  priests.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that,  as  they  went,  they  were  cleansed. 

St.  Ausonius  cures  Calfagius  of  a  bloody 
flux  (first and  second  centuries).  Calfagius, 
a  rich  Gallo-Roman  living  in  a  sumptuous 
mansion  in  the  suburbs  of  Angoulime, 
had  been  afflicted  from  boyhood  with  a 
bloody  flux,  which  greatly  reduced  his 
strength  and  took  away  his  energy.  Medi- 
cines seemed  powerless,  although  he  was 
attended  by  the  most  skilful  physicians 
of  the  day.  Being  told  of  St.  Ausonius, 
he  went  to  him  in  his  chariot,  taking  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  him.  One  of  his 
servants,  named  Arcadius,  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  going,  saying,  "You 
have  spent  enormous  sums  of  money 
already  on  physicians,  and  it  is  mere 
wasting  of  good  money  to  squander  it  on 
this  priest,  who  cannot  possibly  know  any- 
thing of  medicine."  Scarcely  had  he 
spoken,  when  he  himself  became  afflicted 
with  his  master's  disease.  Calfagius  drove 
off  immediately  to  the  saint,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  at  his  feet,  said  to  him,  "  Au- 
sonius, I  crave  baptism  at  thy  hand,  thou 
servant  of  the  living  God."  Ausonius  re- 
plied, "  If  you  believe,  Christ  will  hear 
your  request."  "  I  believe,"  said  Calfa- 
gius, "that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  was 
crucified  by  Pontius  Pilate,  and  rose 
again  the  third  day."  A  profession  so 
concise  and  exact  was  highly  satis- 
factory, so  water  was  brought,  and  Cal- 
fagius was  baptized;  and,  as  Naaman 
the  Syrian  was  cured  of  his  leprosy  by 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  so  this  rich 
young  nobleman  was  cured  of  his  bloody 
flux  by  the  water  of  baptism.  Just  at 
this  moment  Arcadius  came  up.  with  a 
train  of  servants,  and  was  led  to  the  saint, 
"O  man  of  God,"  said  Calfagius,  "I 
humbly  beseech  you  to  heal  Arcadius 
also.  He  is  my  intendant."  Then  said 
Aufonius  to  the  intendant,  "  In  the  name 
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of  Jeans  Christ  of  Nazareth,  be  healed  of 
thine  infirmity."  At  these  words  he  was 
cured,  and,  at  a  sign  given  by  Calfagius, 
he  laid  great  treasures  at  the  feet  of  the 
saint.  "  These,"  said  Ausonius,  "  I  accept 
as  an  offering  to  the  poor and  he  handed 
them  to  his  archdeacon. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  v.  May  22. 

St,  Brigit  and  the  two  lepers  (a.d.  486- 
523).  Two  lepers  came  to  St.  Brigit  to 
be  healed  of  their  leprosy.  The  saint 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  a  basin  of 
water,  and  told  each  of  the  lepers  to  wash 
the  other  therewith.  When  the  first  was 
washed  by  his  companion,  and  found  his 
leprosy  gone,  he  refused  to  render  the 
like  service  to  his  companion ;  but  instantly 
his  leprosy  returned,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  his  companion  was  cured.— Car- 
dinal Baronius,  Roman  Martyrology, 

St.  Clare  bids  a  beggar  bathe  in  a 
neigJibouring  brook.  He  did  so,  and  was 
clean  (seventh  century).  St.  Clare  one 
day  encountered  a  poor  beggar  completely 
covered  with  leprous  sores.  The  saint 
bade  him  go  and  bathe  in  the  neighbour- 
ing brook.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so, 
than  his  sores  were  healed,  and  his  flesh 
came  to  him  again,  as  fresh  and  healthy 
as  that  of  a  little  child.— Les  Petits  BoU 
landistes,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  healed  Marcellus 
Cardilla  of  leprosy  (a.d.  1410-1507). 
Marcellus  Cardilla  of  Cosenza  was  not 
only  a  leper,  but  a  cripple  in  hands  and 
feet,  and  his  whole  body  was  distorted. 
He  had  lost  his  speech,  was  black  in  the 
face,  and  indeed  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized as  a  human  being.  Being  brought 
to  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  the  saint  merely 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  this  terrible 
object  stood  on  his  feet,  recovered  his 
speech,  became  straight,  and  was  made 
whole. — Father  Giry,  Life  of  St.  Francis 
of  Paula  (chiefly  taken  from  the  bull  of 
canonization  and  the  original  documents 
then  brought  forward). 

St,  Martin  cures  a  leper  by  kissing  him. 
When  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  in 
Paris,  he  observed  at  the  city  gates  a 
leper  full  of  sores.  Going  up  to  him,  he 
kissed  him,  and  immediately  the  leprosy 
was  healed.  This  leper  was  well  known 
to  the  whole  city,  and  next  day  he  entered 
the  city  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his 
miraculous  recovery. — Sulpicius  Several, 
Dialogues. 

A  leper  healed  with  a  kiss  (tenth  century) . 
On  his  journey  to  Rome,  one  of  his  suite 
confessed  to  St.  Mayeul  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  grave  offence,  and  demanded 


absolution,  with  penance.  "  Are  you  in 
earnest,"  said  the  saint,  "in  your  desire 
of  penance?"  "Doubtless,"  replied  the 
erring  brother.  "  Then,"  rejoined  the 
abbot,  "  look  on  that  leper  there,  who  is 
seeking  alms.  Go  to  him,  and  give  him 
the  kiss  of  peace."  The  brother  instantly 
went  to  the  leper,  and  kissed  him,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  so  done  than  the  leper  was 
healed. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v. 
p.  463. 

St.  Romanus  heals  two  lepers  who  had 
shown  him  hospitality  (a.d.  460).  St. 
Romanus,  going  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St. 
Maurice,  was  overtaken  by  night  near 
Geneva,  and  retired  into  a  cabin  occupied 
by  two  lepers,  who  showed  him  hospitality. 
Next  morning,  the  lepers  found  them- 
selves entirely  cured,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards Geneva,  under  the  hope  of  finding 
their  benefactor.  This  they  failed  to  do  ; 
but,  being  well  known  in  those  parts,  their 
miraculous  cure  caused  a  great  sensation. 
When  St.  Romanus  returned  from  the 
tomb  of  St.  Maurice,  and  reached  Geneva, 
all  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and  people  of 
the  place  went  to  meet  him,  and  brought 
him  into  the  city  in  triumph.  The  two 
lepers  followed,  as  if  they  had  been  cap- 
tives taken  in  war. — St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  Bollandists.  Mgr.  Depe'ry  (Hagto- 
graphe  of  Belley),  and  many  others,  have 
written  the  Life  of  St,  Romanus,  but  are 
indebted  to  a  life  written  by  a  contem- 
porary monk. 

St.  Sorus  heals  king  Oontran  of  leprosy 
(a.d.  500-580).  Gontran,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  a  great  man,  but  a  leper. 
He  prayed  to  God  earnestly  to  heal  him 
of  his  dreadful  malady,  ana  God  sent  an 
angel  to  say  to  him,  "  Rise,  Gontran,  and 
go  at  once  to  the  blessed  hermit  who 
dwells  in  Aquitaine,  in  the  province  of 
Pdrigord,  whose  name  is  Sorus.  Lo  f 
God  nas  given  him  charge  to  cure  you  of 
your  leprosy."  So  the  king  rose,  and 
departed  at  once,  and  came  to  the  hermit's 
cell,  where  he  prostrated  himself  to  the 
earth,  saying,  "  My  bouI  is  bowed  down 
to  the  dust,  and  my  body  cleaveth  to  the 
earth.  Arise  to  my  help,  and  save  me, 
O  Lord,  according  to  Thy  word."  St. 
Sorus,  coming  out  of  his  cell,  saw  the 
king  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  said, 
"Arise;  wherefore  art  thou  come?" 
"  An  angel  of  heaven  told  me,"  said  the 
king.  "You  see  before  you,  O  man  of 
God,  one  grievously  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
and  he  has  no  need  to  tell  you  what  he 
desires  at  your  hands."  Then  St.  Sorus 
bade  him  fetch  some  water,  which  the 
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saint  blessed,  and  told  the  king  to  wash 
and  be  clean.  Gontran  obeyed  the  word 
of  the  man  of  God,  and  every  part  of  his 
body  which  the  water  touched  became 
fresh  and  healthy  as  the  skin  of  a  child. 
The  king,  overjoyed,  blessed  God  and  the 
saint  who  had  shown  him  this  grace,  and 
returned  to  his  own  land.— Les  Petite 
Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  193  (7th  edit.  1880). 

A  little  maid  said  to  Hermes,  "  Would 
God  you  had  taken  your  son  to  St.  Alex- 
ander, vicar  of  St,  Peter's,  for  he  would 
have  cured  him."  HermSs,  governor  of 
Caput  Tauri,  had  a  son  at  the  gates  of 
death;  and  he  carried  the  child  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  where  he  offered  sacri- 
fice ;  but  his  son  died.  A  little  maiden, 
nurse  of  the  child,  said  to  her  mistress, 
11  Would  God  my  master  had  taken  his 
son  to  St  Peter's  vicar,  for  he  would  have 
recovered  him.'1  These  words  were  told 
to  the  governor,  who  severely  reproved 
the  nurse;  but  so  confident  was  she  in 
her  persuasion,  that  she  herself  took  the 
dead  child  to  St.  Alexander,  who  prayed 
over  it;  and,  before  he  had  ended  his 
prayer,  the  boy  revived.  Then  Hermes 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  man  of  God,  and 
himself  was  baptized,  with  his  whole 
house. — Edward  Kinesman  (1G23),  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  p.  285. 

NathanaeL 

Job*  I.  47.  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to 
him,  and  saith  of  him,  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  I 

The  prior  Boisffs  address  to  St.  Cuthbert 
(seventh  century).  After  St.  Cuthbert 
had  seen  the  soul  of  Aidan,  bishop  of 
Durham,  carried  by  angels  up  to  heaven, 
he  resolved  to  quit  the  shepherd's  life, 
and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  service 
of  God  and  his  Christ.  Accordingly, 
next  morning,  he  went  to  the  prior  Boisil 
at  Mailros,  near  Lindisfarne.  When  the 
prior  saw  the  young  man  approaching,  he 
exclaimed,  11  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  is  no  guile  1"  Cuthbert  told 
the  reason  of  his  coming,  and  Boisil 
admitted  him  at  once  into  the  priorv. 
He  received  the  monastic  habit  at  the 
hands  of  Eatas,  the  abbot,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Boisil,  in  a.d.  664,  was  appointed 
prior  or  provost  in  his  place. — Bede, 
Church  History,  bk.  iv.  ch.  27-82. 

Natural  Marks  ascribed  to 
Miracles. 

Josh.  It.  9.  When  Joshua  crossed  the 
Jordan,  he  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  in  the  puce  where  the  feet  of  the  priests 


which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  stood ;  and 
they  are  there  unto  this  day. 

•  The  sacred  writer  does  not  appeal  to  the  pile  of  stones 
In  proof  of  the  stated  fact,  bat  simply  says  such  b  the  fact, 
and  the  stones  set  up  in  memorial  remain  still.  This  is  a 
Tcry  different  thing  from  saying  that  H umber  wu  certainly 
drowned  near  Hull,  because  the  rir«  is  still  called  the 
H umber ;  or  that  Gog  Magog  was  certainly  brought  in 
chains  to  London,  because  a  statue  of  the  giant  stood  at 
Guildhall  till  the  great  Are.  and  even  still  there  Is  a  stone 
effigy  of  him. 

St.  Antony1  s  cross  in  Our  Lady's  Church, 
Portuaal  (a.d.  1195-1281).  In  Our  Lady's 
Church,  Portugal,  is  still  preserved  with 
religious  care,  a  stone  which  served  as 
one  of  the  steps  to  the  cathedral  choir. 
It  bears  the  mark  of  a  cross,  and  we  arc 
told  that  St  Antony  of  Padua  made  this 
mark  with  his  ringer  one  day  when  the 
devil  appeared  to  him  in  a  formidable 
shape.  This  cross  is  as  perfect  now  as 
it  was  in  the  twelfth  century. — L'abbe 
Guyard,  Life  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 

A  footprint  on  the  mount  of  Olives  said 
to  be  that  of  Jesus  Christ  when  He  ascended 
into  heaven.  East  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
flank  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  near  the 
spot  "  where  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven," 
there  is,  on  the  ground,  an  impression  of 
a  footstep,  which  may  still  be  seen. 
Here  also  in  a  grot,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
is  shown  where  a  dozen  fishermen,  by 
joining  hands,  formed  a  cross,  11  the  im- 
mortal symbol  of  that  faith  which  was  to 
subdue  the  world." — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes  (1880),  vol.  v.  p.  166. 

The  impression  of  St.  Julian's  footstep 
still  shown  in  France.  St.  Julian  died 
a.d.  117.  When  he  was  in  Gaul  his  foot 
made  a  "  miraculous  impression  on  a  stone 
in  Champagne."  As  the  footprint  is  still 
shown,  of  course  cela  va  sans  dire. — D. 
Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of  Mans 
(10  vols.). 

The  foot-mark  of  St.  Medard  impressed 
onaboundary  stone  (a.d.  545).  The  farmers 
of  Picardy,  having  quarrelled  about  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  lands,  ap- 
plied to  St.  Medard  to  settle  the  dispute. 
Medard,  having  adjudicated  the  matter, 
had  a  large  stone  brought  to  mark  the 
boundary ;  and,  to  give  greater  authority 
to  his  judgment,  set  his  foot  on  the  stone, 
and  the  impression  remained  as  durable 
as  if  the  stone  had  been  soft  wax. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

The  Bats1  Bun  in  the  Seine,  a  proof  that 
St.  Valentine  cleared  the  peninsula  of 
Jumiiaes  of  rats  (a.d.  278).  In  the 
twelfth  century f  the  peninsula  of  Jumieges 
was  overrun  with  rats.  The  people. in- 
voked St.  Valentine  (once  bishop  of 
Terni),  and  the  saint  drove  the  whole  of 
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the  vermin  into  the  river  Seine.  Visitors 
are  still  shown  the  spot  where  the  rats 
ran  into  the  river.  The  "  run  "  is  called 
the  "  Rats'  Run  "  (cAmtn),  and  the  spot 
shown  is  called  the  "  Rats'  Hole  "  (trou). 
— Les  Petit*  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  624. 

Table  not  St  Valentine  the  letter^arriert  plague.  The 
post-o«ee  8L  Valentine  wu  a  Roman  priest,  and  generally 
called"  The  Martyr."  Both  saints,  howeTer,  arc  honoured 
on  the  bum  day,  Feb.  14. 

A  fissure  in  a  Scotch  rook  proves  that 
Scotland  was  a  fief  of  England,  When 
Edward  I.  laid  claim  to  Scotland,  as  the 
fief  of  England,  his  chief  plea  was  a 
fissure  in  a  basaltic  rock,  attributed  to 
a  sword-cut  The  tale  runs'  thus,  and  is 
taken  from  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley.  Adelstan  went  to  drive 
back  the  Scots,  who  had  crossed  the 
border.  St  John  of  Beverlev  appeared 
to  him,  and  bade  him  cross  the  Tyne  at 
daybreak.  Adelstan  obeyed  the  saint, 
and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  sub- 
mission. On  reaching  Dunbar,  in  the 
return  march,  he  prayed  that  some  per- 
manent sign  might  be  vouchsafed  to  him, 
to  testify  to  all  ages  that  God  had  Himself 
delivered  the  nation  into  his  hands; 
whereupon  the  saint  bade  him  strike  the 
"ock  with  his  sword.  Adelstan  struck 
the  rock,  and  his  sword  sank  into  it  "  as 
if  it  had  been  butter,"  cleaving  it  asunder 
"an  ell  or  more."  As  the  cleft  remains 
to  the  present  day,  why.  of  course,  no 
more  can  be  said :  and  the  wise  council, 
consisting  of  the  king,  English  and  Scotch 
judges,  prelates,  noblemen,  and  lawyers, 
adjudged  that  Scotland  was  undoubtedly 
a  fief  of  the  English  crown. — Rymer, 
Fadera.  vol.  ii.  p.  771. 

The  DeviTs  Dyke,  Brighton.  The  follow- 
ing story  will  serve  to  show  the  tendency 
of  man  to  ascribe  natural  marks  to  some 
known  event,  and  raise  them  into  import- 
ance by  making  them  the  basis  of  a  tale. 
Near  Brighton  there  is  a  gorge,  called  the 
'*  Devil's  Dyke,"  the  story  or  which  runs 
thus :  As  St  Cuthman  was  walking  over 
the  South  Downs  one  day,  thinking  to 
himself  how  completely  he  had  rescued 
the  whole  country  from  paganism,  he 
was  accosted  by  his  sable  majesty  in 
person.  "Ha,  ha!"  said  the  prince  of 
darkness;  "so  you  think  by  these 
churches  and  convents  to  put  me  and 
mine  to  your  ban,  do  you  ?  Poor  fool ! 
why.  this  very  night  will  I  swamp  the 
whole  land  with  the  sea,"  Forewarned 
is  forearmed,  thought  Cuthman,  and  forth- 
with hies  him  to  Sister  Cecilia,  superior  of 
a  convent  which  then  stood  on  the  site  of 


the  present  Dyke  House.  "  Sister,"  said 
the  saint,  "  I  love  you  well.  This  night, 
for  the  grace  of  God,  keep  lights  burning 
at  the  convent  windows  from  midnight  to 
daybreak,  and  let  masses  be  said  by  the 
holy  sisterhood."  At  sundown  came  the 
devil  with  pickaxe  and  spade,  mattock 
and  shovel,  and  set  to  work  in  right  good 
earnest  to  dig  a  dyke  which  should  let 
the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  downs. 
"  Fire  and  brimstone !  "  he  exclaimed,  as 
a  sound  of  voices  rose  and  fell  in  sacred 
song.  "  Fire  and  brimstone  !  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  me?"  Shoulders, 
feet,  wrists,  loins,  all  seemed  paralyzed. 
Down  went  mattock  and  spade,  pickaxe 
and  shovel ;  and  just  at  that  moment  the 
lights  at  the  convent  windows  burst  forth, 
and  the  cock,  mistaking  the  blaze  for  day- 
break, began  to  crow  most  lustily.  Off 
flew  the  devil,  and  never  again  returned 
to  complete  his  work.  The  small  digging 
he  effected  still  remains  in  witness  of  the 
truth  of  this  legend  of  the  "Devil's 
Dyke." 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fin  a  volume  with  each 
legends,  but  ttorle*  of  this  kind  are  no  data  of  medbwal  • 
thought,  but  simply  Invention*  to  amuse.  They  are 
parodies  to  sainUy  legends,  and  therefore  stand  on  Tory 
different  ground.  They  hear  about  the  same  relation  to 
legend  and  tradition  proper,  as  bUtoriral  romance  to 
history.  They  would  never  have  been  Invented  if  current 
thought  had  not  favoured  the  Invention ;  but  no  one 
believes  them  to  be  anything  else  than  idle  take. 

Nature  disturbed  at  the  Cru- 
cifixion. 

Matt.  xxvH.  60-63.  Jesus,  when  He  had 
ciied  again  .  .  .  yielded  up  the  ghost;  and 
behold  1  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain  .  .  .  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the 
rocks  rent ;  and  the  graves  were  opened ;  and 
many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose. 

Earthquake  at  the  death  of  St.  Apian 
(a.d.  806).  St.  Apian,  after  being  buf- 
feted on  the  face,  beaten  and  kicked, 
wounded  on  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
cuffed  on  the  mouth,  had  his  aides  torn 
open  till  his  entrails  were  exposed.  The 
executioners  were  then  ordered  to  apply 
to  his  feet  lighted  flax  dipped  in  oil; 
after  which  he  was  cast  into  the  sea. 
What  follows,  Eusebius  tell  us,  was  seen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Cassareo.  "The 
body  was  no  sooner  thrown  into  the  sea, 
than  the  whole  city  was  shaken  with  an 
earthquake,  and  the  sea,  unable  to  endure 
the  martyr's  corpse,  cost  it  up  at  the 
gates  of  the  city.  All  Csesarea  went  to 
see  the  body,  so  that  the  prodigy  cannot 
be  gainsaid."— Eusebius  (an  eye-witness), 
De  Martyribus  Palastmay  ch.  iv. 

Earthquake  at  the  martyrdom  of  St, 
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Boniface.  When  Simplicity  beheaded 
Boniface  in  Tarsus,  "there  was  a  great 
earthquake  in  all  the  city,  and  every  one 
said  it  was  a  judgment  of  God  for  the 
cruelty  shown  to  Boniface,  the  stranger 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Simplicius. 
The  earthquake,  however,  was  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Qhost  to  many,  who  turned 
from  their  idols  to  serve  the  living  God." — 
Ado  (archbishop  of  Treves),  Martyrology. 

Thunder  and  lightning  disturbed  the  earth 
when  the  twenty  martyr sfell.  In  the  reign 
of  Maximian,  twenty  Christians  of  Nico- 
media  (a  city  of  Bithynia)  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive  at  the  same  time  (Sept. 
8,  a.d.  806).  When  their  bodies  were 
bound  to  the  stakes  and  the  fagots  were 
set  on  fire,  the  sky  was  suddenly  over- 
cast with  thick  darkness,  thunder  crashed 
dreadfully,  lightning  blazed,  and  thunder- 
bolts killed  many  pagans  busied  in  burn- 
ing the  martyrs.  Many  fled  to  save  their 
lives ;  but  the  Christians,  observing  that 
the  fire  was  extinguished  by  the  heavy 
rain,  took  courage  to  rescue  the  relics  of 
the  martyrs,  and  convey  them  to  Byzan- 
tium.— Ado  (archbishop  of  Treves),  Mar- 
tyroiogy. 

Earthquake  at  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Philip  the  apostle.  They  took  Philip 
the  apostle,  imprisoned,  beat,  wounded, 
and  crucified  him.  They  who  committed 
this  cruelty  scoffed  at  him,  wagging  their 
heads,  and  rejoicing  to  see  him  suffer. 
But  lo !  on  a  sudden,  the  earth  began  to 
guake  and  open  in  divers  places,  swallow- 
ing up  houses,  public  buildings,  and  in- 
habitants together,  especially  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  putting  the  martyr 
to  death.  The  Christians  crowded  to  the 
spot  where  the  cross  stood,  and  entreated 
the  apostle  to  save  them  from  this  danger 
and  death ;  so  he  prayed  to  God,  and  the 
earthquake  ceased.  His  body,  after  death, 
was  taken  from  Phrvgia  to  Rome. — 
Edward  Kinesman  (1628),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  p.  268.  (See  also  Isidore,  Book  of 
the  Fathers,  ch.  75 :  St  Jerome,  De  Vitis 
Illustrious,  ch.  6 ;  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  bk.  iii.  ch.  80,  81 :  Dorotheus 
(bishop  of  Tyre) ;  Metophraste* ;  Usuand ; 
etc.) 

Earthquake,  lightning,  and  thick  dark- 
ness at  the  death  of  St.  Vitus.  St  Vitus 
was  put  to  death  m  the  catasta  (a.v.), 
a  machine  of  torture  in  which  the  victim 
is  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  then  every 
limb  stretched  till  it  is  pulled  from  the 
socket  When  the  saint  was  put  to  this 
machine  the  sky  was  quite  cloudless,  but 
it  Wis  suddenly  overcast,  and  a  thick 


darkness  came  over  the  city,  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  earthquake.  The  idols  in 
the  temples  were  overthrown,  and  many 
pagans  perished. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1628),  lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  883. 

Nasarites. 

Juno.  z.  17.  A  Naz&rite  was  a  person  who 
vowed  to  abstain  from  wine;  to  let  his  hair 
grow  without  ever  cutting  ft ;  to  enter  no  house 
containing  a  dead  body ;  nor  ever  to  be  present 
at  a  funeral.  The  beet-known  ezample  is  that 
of  Samson. 

James  the  Less  was  a  Naxarite  from  birth. 
Eusebius  Cesariensis,  quoting  from  Ege- 
sippus,  as  an  author  close  upon  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  says  of  James  the  Less, 
'*  He  was  sanctified  in  his  mother's  womb. 
In  all  his  life  he  drank  neither  wine  nor 
other  strong  drink ;  he  never  ate  the  flesh 
of  any  animal,  never  cut  his  hair,  nor 
was  he  ever  anointed  with  any  ointment. 
He  was  always  clad  in  linen  only,  and 
always  went  to  the  temple  crawling  on 
his  knees.  Egesippus  adds,  that  the 
knees  of  the  Nazarite  had  become  as  hard 
as  those  of  a  camel.  James  the  Less  was 
so  holy  a  man  that  he  was  allowed  by  the 
high  priest  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  was  universally  called  1  The  Just' " 

Obedience  better  than  Sacri- 
fice. 

1  Sax.  rv.  1-33.  God  told  king  Sanl  to  go 
and  destroy  the  Amalekites.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  he  destroyed  the  refuse  and  mean,  but  saved 
alive  the  king  A  gag,  and  brought  away  with 
him  the  best  of  the  cattle.  When  Samuel  the 
prophet  went  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  Saul 
said  boastingly,  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord :  I 
have  performed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord. 
But  Samuel  made  answer,  What  then  is  this 
bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  oxen  which  I 
hear?  Saul  said  they  were  for  sacrifice;  and 
Samuel  exclaimed,  Behold,  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams. 

Era.  v.  33.  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord. 

Catsar  bade  PhamSces  return  to  obe- 
dience before  he  made  offerings.  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  Pontus,  was  called  "  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people ; " 
but  when  the  civil  war  between  Csasar 
and  Pompey  broke  out,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  reinstating  himself,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Colchis  and 
Armenia.  Pompey  being  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsaiia,  Phamaces  sent  Caesar 
a  golden  crown,  hoping  thereby  to  con- 
ciliate him,  and  indicating  that  he 
acknowledged  him  the  kin*  of  Borne. 
Cesar  sent  back  the  gift,  with  this  met- 
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sage:  "Return  first  to  obedience,  and 
then  come  and  offer  thy  gifts."  No  gift 
from  a  rebel  could  have  any  meaning  but 
one,  that  of  bribery  to  avert  punishment : 
but  gifts  from  the  obedient  are  marks  of 
love  and  gratitude. 

Francisca  miraculously  taught  the  merit 
of  wifely  obedience  (a.d.  13&-1440).  It 
pleased  the  Lord,  one  day,  to  show,  by 
an  especial  miracle,  how  acceptable  to 
Him  is  wifely  obedience.  In  saving  the 
41  Office  of  our  Blessed  Virgin,"  Francisca 
was  called  away  four  times  by  her  hus- 
band, and  four  times  she  broke  off  the 
office  at  precisely  the  same  verse.  On 
returning  to  her  chamber  the  fourth  time, 
she  found  that  her  good  angel  had 
written  out  the  verse,  wnich  was  in  com- 
mon print  before,  in  letters  of  gold ;  and 
St.  Paul  himself  declared  to  her  that 
God  deemed  obedience  to  superiors  better 
than  sacrifice,  or  any  service  to  Himself. 
— John  Mattiotti  (her  confessor),  Life  of 
St.  Francisca  (recited  by  Julius  Ur- 
simust  May  29,  1606,  in  the  process  of 
canonization). 

Rita  de  Cascia  set  to  water  daily  a  dry 
stick  (a.d.  1456).  Rita  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Margarita.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
respectable  parents,  and  lived  eighteen 
years  in  married  life,  when  she  craved  to 
be  admitted  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  but  was  refused,  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  convent 
to  take  in  widows.  However,  the  ap- 
paritions of  St.  Augustine  (died  430),  St. 
Nicholas  de  Tolentino  (died  1306),  and 
John  the  Baptist,  came  at  night,  opened 
the  convent  doors,  and  introduced  her; 
after  which,  of  course,  she  was  admitted. 
To  try  her  obedience  she  was  sent  to 
water,  with  great  fatigue,  a  bit  of  dry 
stick  in  the  convent  garden.  This  she 
had  to  do  daily,  and  did  without  a 
murmur. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  v.  May  22. 

Oil. 

Mark  tI.  13.  The  disciples  anointed  with 
oil  many  tbat  were  sick,  and  healed  them. 
(James  v.  14.) 

1  Kings  xvli.  16.  The  barrel  of  meal  [of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath]  wasted  not,  neither  did 
the  cruse  of  oil  fall,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  He  spake  by  Elijah. 

An  empty  muid  or  tun  filled  with  oil  by 
St.  Benedict  (a.d.  480-543).  During  a 
time  of  famine,  Agapitus,  a  subdeacon  of 
Mount  Cassino,  applied  to  St.  Benedict 
for  oil.  It  so  happened  that  the  monas- 
tery was  out  of  oil  at  the  time,  there 


being  only  a  few  dregs  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle.  The  patriarch  commanded  the 
cellarer  to  give  what  there  was  to  the  sub- 
deacon  ;  but  the  cellarer,  fearing  to  be 
wholly  without  oil,  neglected  to  obey 
the  order.  When  St.  Benedict  heard 
thereof,  he  threw  the  bottle  out  of  the 
window  upon  the  rocks ;  but  the  bottle 
was  not  broken,  nor  was  the  oil  spilled. 
He  then  assembled  the  whole  house  in 
full  chapter,  and  reproved  the  cellarer 
severely  for  disobedience.  When  the 
chapter  broke  up,  St.  Benedict  found  a 
muid  or  hogshead  quite  full  of  oil  of  the 
best  quality,  and  told  the  cellarer  in 
future  to  remember  that  God's  hand  is 
not  shortened ;  but,  he  added,  "  those 
who  would  receive  liberally  from  Him 
must  trust  Him  fully."— Gregory  the 
Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

The  miraculous  self-multiplying  oil  of 
St.  Eugendus  of  Condat  (fifth  century). 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  assures  us  that  an 
oil  of  miraculous  potency  flows  from  the 
tomb  of  St  Martin.  St.  Eugendus,  abbot 
of  Condat,  had  a  flask  of  this  oil,  which 
he  miraculously  multiplied  according  to 
exigencies  $  as,  for  example,  when  the 
lamps  required  rilling,  when  he  anointed 
the  sick,  or  when  it  was  required  for  any 
other  purpose.  On  one  occasion,  his 
abbey  caught  fire  at  midnight,  and  was 
entirely  consumed,  with  all  its  furniture, 
all  its  instruments,  and  all  its  relics ; 
but,  thanks  to  this  huile  de  saint  Martin, 
next  morning  everything  was  restored 
intact.  This  miracle  so  operated  on  the 
neighbours,  that  they  subscribed  freely 
to  replace  the  wooden  edifice,  44  not  made 
with  hands,"  by  one  of  more  substantial 
materials,  and  to  furnish  it  throughout 
with  richer  vestments  and  many  more 
conveniences. — Pragmacius  (a  disciple), 
Life  of  St.  Eugendus.  (This  life  is  in- 
serted in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of 
Franche  ComtS,  by  the  professors  of  St. 
F.  Xavier.) 

Respecting  this  setf-multlplying  oil  of  the  abbot  of  Con- 
dnt,  It  mar  Bo  worth  hinting  that  Condat  la  a  great  en- 
trepot of  oil,  and  contains  tninat  of  natural  olL  It  wouH 
not  require  miraculous  powers  to  supply  the  abbey  from 
these  mines. 

Oil  on  Troubled  Waters. 

The  notion  that  oil  will  smooth  troubled 
water  is  very  old  indeed.  The  Syrian 
fishermen  have  been  wont,  time  out  of 
mind,  to  pour  oil  on  the  sea,  when  caught 
in  a  storm  far  from  land.  The  boatmen 
of  the  Persian  Golf  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  towing,  astern  their  frail 
crafts,  bladders  filled  with  oil ;  these 
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bladders  are  pricked  so  as  to  permit  a 
gentle  leakage  of  oil  in  the  wake  of  their 
boats.  Pliny  tells  us  that,  in  his  day, 
the  Mediterranean  sponge-divers  used  oil 
to  obtain  a  smooth  surface  when  they 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.*  And 
ever  since  whale-hunting  has  been 
followed,  it  has  been  noticed  that  when 
a  whale  is  "being  made  off,"  that  is, 
"the  blubber  flensed,"  the  oily  sea  is 
smooth,  no  matter  how  rough  the  waters 
beyond  the  range  of  the  oil.  Professor 
Horsford,  by  emptying  a  vial  of  oil  upon 
the  sea  in  a  stiff  breeze,  stilled  the  sur- 
face ;  and  commodore  Wilkes,  of  the 
United  States,  saw  the  same  effect  pro- 
duced in  a  violent  storm  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  oil  leaking  from  a  wnale- 
ship.  Among  the  herring-fishers  of 
Shetland,  the  pilchard-catchers  of  Corn- 
wall, in  Northern  Africa,  in  Samoa,  and, 
indeed,  all  over  the  world,  oil  is  used, 
more  or  less  systematically,  for  soothing 
the  sea.  Sometimes  a  mop  steeped  in  oil 
is  hung  in  the  water,  sometimes  pricked 
bladders.  Mr.  Shields  laid  perforated 
pipes  under  the  dangerous  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  Peterhead  Harbour,  and  then 

Eumped  oil  into  them ;  the  effect  was  that 
age  billows  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high 
were  reduced  to  petty  waves,  which  any 
vessel  could  ride  over  in  perfect  safety. 
Two  Italians  crossing  the  Atlantic  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  1881,  were  caug;ht  in  a 
rough  sea,  but,  by  the  use  of  oil,  rode 
through  the  waves  without  shipping  a 
bucketful.  We  are  told  of  a  captain 
who  declared  his  steamer  would  nave 
been  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  had  he 
not  lulled  the  waves  by  pouring  oil  on 
them.  Another  case  is  on  record  of  a 
schooner  off  Sable  Island,  which  was 
seen  tearing  her  way  through  a  sea  lashed 
into  white  foam  by  a  violent  storm, 
simply  by  ladling  out  oil ;  though  other- 
wise she  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 
Once  more,  a  vessel  was  caught  in  a 
hurricane,  the  breakers  threatened  to 
engulf  the  ship  every  minute,  but  oil 
was  poured  on  the  sea,  and  the  vessel 
rode  in  safety.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  oil  does  smooth 
the  surface  of  troubled  waters;  let  us 
now  see  what  use  hagiographers  have 
mode  of  this  fact. 

A  stormy  sea  allayed  by  a  cruse  of  oU. 
The  devil,  as  prince  of  the  powers  of  the 

•  Dr.  K.  HaHey  rUtea  that  rponge-dlrera  In  the  Archi- 
pelago dwoeod  to  the  bottom  of  theme  with  a  piece  of 
noose  mtorated  with  oil,  end  by  09006x101  a  little  from 
the  tpooge  they  obtain  a  dear  turfitco,  whereby  they  can 
«ee  much  more  clearly  at  the  bottom. 


air,  is  the  evil  principle  that  works  mis- 
chief by  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes 
and  destructive  gales.  The  devils  hated 
St.  Nicholas  for  throwing  down  the 
temple  of  Diana,  in  Lycia ;  and,  when  he 
was  dead,  used  all  their  endeavours  to 
prevent  pilgrims  from  visiting  his  tomb. 
On  one  occasion  a  large  number  of  pil- 
grims took  ship  for  Myra ;  and  Satan,  in 
the  guise  of  on  old  woman,  coming  on 
board,  said  to  the  pilgrims,  "  I  also  wish 
to  go  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Nicholas,  but 
cannot  do  so  now.  Oblige  me,  therefore, 
by  taking  this  cruse  of  oil,  and  burning 
it  in  the  lamps  on  the  Baint's  sepulchre. 
This  the  pilgrims  readily  promised  to  do. 
When  the  ship  was  now  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  on  toe  second  day,  a  furious 
storm  arose,  and  the  crew  expected  the 
ship  would  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  Just  at  this 
juncture  the  spirit  of  St.  Nicholas  made  its 
appearance,  and  said  to  the  pilgrims, 
"  Fear  not,  for  none  here  shall  be  lost ; 
but  cast  overboard  the  cruse  of  oil,  for 
the  1  old  woman '  who  gave  it  you  was 
the  devil."  As  soon  as  the  oil  was  thrown 
over  into  the  deep,  it  blazed  into  a  great 
flame,  and  sent  forth  an  odious  stench  of 
sulphur  and  sin,  proving  to  demonstra- 
tion that  it  came  from  hell.  The  wind 
dropped,  the  sky  cleared,  the  sea  lulled, 
and  the  ship  ran  merrily  into  the  Lycian 
port. — Metaphrastes  (died  911),  Lives, 
etc. 

St.  Oermanus.  bishop  of  Auxerre,  lulls 
a  storm  at  sea  by  some  Holy  oil  (fifteenth 
century).  Ab  German  us,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
was  sailing  to  Britain,  a  horrible  tempest 
was  raised  by  the  devil,  to  drown  the 
saint.  He  was  fast  asleep  in  the  ship ; 
but,  being  aroused  by  the  shrieks  of  the 
perishing  crew,  he  rebuked  the  storm. 
Then  sprinkling,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  a  few  drops  of  holy  oil  on  the 
raging  billows,  immediately  there  was 
a  great  calm. — Dr.  Jostin,  Dissertations^ 
ii.  p.  78. 

Vtta  calmed  a  rough  sea  by  pouring  some 
holy  oil  on  it.  Before  Vtta,  a  holy  man, 
went  to  fetch  the  bride  of  king  Oswin, 
he  called  on  bishop  Aida,  who  told  him 
he  foresaw  a  tempest,  and  gave  him  a 
cruse  of  holy  oil  for  stilling  the  waves. 
All  fell  out  as  the  bishop  said.  The 
winds  arose,  lashed  the  waves  into  fury, 
and  the  ship  would  have  been  wrecked, 
had  not  Vtta  poured  on  them  the  holy 
oil,  and  bade  them  subside  into  a  calm. — 
Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History.  fBede  tells 
us  he  heard  this  stQry  from  Cymmuno^ 
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14  a  very  creditable  man/1  who  was  told 
it  by  Vtta  himself.) 

Paralytics  healed. 

Matt.  iv.  34.  His  feme  went  throughout  all 
Syria ;  and  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people 
that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  tor- 
ments, and  those  which  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those 
which  had  the  palsy,  and  He  healed  them. 

Acts  viii.  6-7.  Then  Philip  went  down  to 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them  .  .  .  [and]  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  a 
loud  voice,  came  out  of  many  that  were  possessed 
with  them ;  and  many  taken  with  palsies,  and 
[many]  that  were  lame,  were  healed. 

Acts  ix.  32,  33.  As  Peter  passed  throughout 
all  quarters,  he  came  to  Lydda,  and  there  found 
a  certain  man  named  jEneas,  which  had  kept 
his  bed  eight  years,  being  sick  of  the  palsy. 
And  Peter  said  to  him,  jEneaa,  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole :  arise,  and  make  thy  bed. 
And  he  arose  immediately. 

St.  Ausonius  heals  Caligia  of  general 
paralysis  (first  century).  Caligia  was  the 
sister  of  Garrulua,  count  and  prefect  of 
Angouleme.  One  day,  walking  with  hex 
companions  along  the  Charente,  she 
caught  cold,  which  brought  on  a  general 
paralysis  of  all  her  limbs.  The  count 
applied  to  Ausonius,  and  said  to  him, 
"Thou  man  of  God,  my sister  is  grievously 
sick ;  come,  I  pray  thee,  and  heal  her. ' 
Ausonius  went  to  the  sick  chamber,  and 
saw  that  Caligia  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
Taking  hex  by  the  hand,  he  said  to  her, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  damsel, 
I  say  unto  thee  arise.0  In  an  instant  she 
arose  in  sound  health,  and  Ausonius  led 
her  to  her  brother. — L'abbe'  Duehassaing 
(canon  of  AngoulSme),  Life  of  St. 
Ausonius. 

St.  Euthymius  cures  a  paralytic  (a.d. 
876-473).  Terebon,  son  of  an  Armenian 
chief,  was  paralyzed  all  down  one  side  of 
his  body,  and  neither  medicine  nor  magic 
had  availed  to  cure  him.  One  night, 
in  a  dream,  he  was  told,  if  he  went  to  the 
cavern  of  Euthymius,  he  would  be  shown 
what  he  must  do  to  be  healed.  Next  day 
he  started  with  his  father  to  find  the 
hermit,  who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  tne  paralytic,  and  thus  restored  him 
to  robust  and  perfect  health.  This  miracle 
effected  the  conversion  of  the  chief  and 
all  his  tribe,  who,  being  baptized,  were 
one  and  all  called  Peter. — Cyrillus,  Life 
of  Euthymius.  (See  Surius  and  the 
annotations  of  Bollandus.) 

St.  Qermanus  of  Scotland  heals  Petronilla 
of  the  palsy  (fifteenth  century).  When 
St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  was  in  Lower 
^orinandy,  the  daughter  of  the  governor 


of  Montebourg,  a  paralytic,  blind  from 
her  birth,  was  brought  to  him.  She 
entreated  St  Germanus  to  baptize  her. 
This  he  did,  calling  her  Petronilla,  in 
honour  of  St,  Peter.  Immediately  the 
"water  of  regeneration*'  touched  her, 
her  eyes  were  opened,  and  her  limbs 
received  their  normal  strength.  This 
miracle,  wrought  on  one  'so  considerable, 
was  the  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the 
entire  province. — Corblet,  Hagiographie 
oVAmiens. 

St.  Laumer  cures  a  paralytic  (575). 
St.  Laumer,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
a  little  holy  oil,  restored  to  perfect  health 
a  nobleman  whose  whole  body  was 
paralyzed.  He  did  the  same  also  for 
Ulphrada,  who  in  recompense  gave  him 
two  farms  for  the  use  of  his  monastery. — 
Les  Pctits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  i.  p.  472. 

Mary  F.  Pititot  cured  of  paralysis  by 
St.  Meinrad  (1850).  Mary  Francis  Pititot 
of  Neuchatel,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  was 
paralyzed  by  sudden  fright.  His  legs 
seemed  glued  together,  and  nothing  that 
was  tried  would  separate  them  or  restore 
circulation.  Dr.  Marcou  drove  a  pin  up 
to  its  head  in  the  flesh,  but  the  child  felt 
it  not,  and  instead  of  blood  there  issued 
from  the  wound  water  slightly  reddened. 
The  paralysis  resisted  au  medical  skill. 
Thirty-two  years  after  the  stroke,  the 
paralytic  was  taken  in  a  pilgrim  band  to 
the  hermitage  of  St  Meinrad,  and  arrived 
there  May  11,  1850.  Next  day  he  was 
carried  to  the  church,  and  immediately 
the  host  was  elevated  he  felt  his  legs  were 
free,  that  he  could  stand  and  walk,  and, 
in  short,  that  he  was  perfectly  cured. 
The  miracle  could  not  but  call  to  mind 
that  performed  by  Peter  and  John  on  the 
cripple  who  was  laid  doily  at  the  gate 
"  Beautiful,"  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  iii.  1-11). 
Francis  Pe*titot  has  now  been  eleven 
years  enjoying  the  full  free  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  every  year  has  repeated  his 
pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  miraculous  cure. — R.  P.  Dom 
Charles  Brandes,  Life  of  St.  Meinrad. 

St.  Thecla  cured  of  the  palsy,  and  St. 
Justina  of  blindness,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross 
(a.d.  250).  St  Thecla  was  a  paralytic 
for  six  years,  and  St.  Justina  by  accident 
lost  the  use  of  her  eyes.  One  day  Alfio, 
Philadelphus,  and  pyrin  came  to  Lentini 
to  visit  the  two  virgins.  They  prayed, 
and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  Thecla 
recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  Justina 
received  her  eyesight — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes, vol.  v.  p,  443, 
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Paul  and  Blymas. 

Acts  xlli.  7-12.  Sergius  Paulus,  deputy  of 
Cyprus,  sent  for  Paul,  desirous  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God.  But  there  was  in  the  governor's  suite  a 
Jew  named  Bar-Jesus  or  Elymas,  who  withstood 
Paul,  and  sought  to  turn  away  the  governor 
from  tbe  faith.  Then  the  apostle,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  on  the  sorcerer, 
and  said,  0  full  of  all  subtllty  and  mischief, 
thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all 
righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  now,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  blind  for  a  season.  Immediately  there 
fell  on  bim  a  mist  and  a  darkness ;  and  he 
went  about  seeking  some  one  to  lead  him  by 
the  hand.  Then  thefdeputy,  when  he  saw 
what  was  done,  believed,  being  astonished  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord. 

A  mountebank  struck  dead  for  with- 
standing St.  Amandus  (a.d.  665;.  When 
seventy  yean  of  age,  St.  Amandus,  preach- 
ing to  the  Basques,  was  mocked  by  a  buf- 
f  ooHj  who  imitated  his  voice  and  manner, 
turning  all  he  said  into  ridicule.  Aman- 
dus took  no  notice  of  the  fellow,  bnt 
went  on  with  his  discourse.  Not  so  God. 
To  ridicule  God's  ministers  is  to  mock 
God,  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  was 
instantly  stretched  upon  the  buffoon. 
As  he  went  on  grimacing,  suddenly  his 
whole  body  was  contorted.  He  writhed 
in  agony,  shrieking  with  pain  ;  rolled  to 
the  earth ;  and,  after  most  excruciating 
sufferings,  died.  The  crowd  was  horror- 
struck,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof  were  baptized. — Menjoulet  (vicar- 
general  of  Bayonne),  Saint  Amandt 
Apdtre  des  Basques* 

Paul  and  the  Jailer. 

Acts  xvl.  23-34.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were 
at  Philippi,  they  were  assaulted  by  the  people, 
and  tbe  magistrates  sent  them  to  prison  for 
creating  a  street  riot,  and  charged  the  Jailer  to 
keep  them  safe.  The  jailer,  having  this  charge, 
thrust  them  into  tbe  inner  prison,  and  made 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  At  midnight  there 
was  a  great  earthquake,  so  that  the  foundations 
of  the  prison  were  shaken,  all  tbe  doors  of  the 
prison  flew  open,  and  the  bands  of  the  prisoners 
were  all  loosed.    The  keeper,  supposing  the 

f)risoners  to  have  fled,  drew  his  sword  with 
ntent  to  kill  himself;  but  Paul  cried  aloud, 
Do  thyself  no  harm ;  we  are  all  here.  Then 
the  jailer  called  for  a  light,  sprang  in,  fell  down 
before  Paul  and  Silas,  brought  them  out,  and 
said,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved? 
On  this,  Paul  and  Silas  spoke  to  him  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  bis  house. 
The  Jailer  then  washed  their  stripes,  and  both 
he  and  all  his  were  straightway  baptized. 

St.  Valerian  and  Maximus  his  jailer L 
Almachius,  having  apprehended  Valerian 
and  Tiburtius,  his  brother,  for  being 


Christians,  caused  them  to  be  beaten 
with  staves,  and  then  delivered  them  to 
Maximus  to  be  put  to  death.  Now 
Maximus,  being  a  mild  man,  felt  pity 
for  his  noble  prisoners,  and  tried  to  in- 
duce them  to  abjure  the  obnoxious  faith ; 
but  they  answered,  "  He  who  to  save  his 
life  abjures  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  same 
shall  lose  it."  Maximus,  in  admiration 
of  this  fidelity  to  Christ,  took  them  to 
his  house;  and  there  valerian  opened 
up  to  him  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
all  that  were  in  the  house.  The  result 
was  that  Maximus  and  all  his  house 
were  converted  and  baptized. — Meta- 
phrastSs,  Lives,  etc. 

Paul  and  the  Viper. 

Acre  xxviii.  1-6.  Paul  escaped  from  the 
wreck  and  came  to  Melita,  where  the  barbarous 
people  showed  him  no  little  kindness,  for  they 
kiudled  a  fire,  because  of  the  cold.  And  when 
Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  laid 
them  on  the  fire,  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the 
heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the 
barbarians  saw  the  venomous  creature  fasten 
on  his  band,  they  said  among  themselves,  No 
donbt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though 
he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suffered; 
not  to  live.  Paul,  however,  shook  the  viper 
into  the  fire,  and  felt  no  harm.  Now,  the  bar- 
barians looked  when  he  should  nave  swollen, 
or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly ;  but  when  they 
saw  no  harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  said  he  was  a  god. 

Mark  xvi.  17, 18.  These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe:  In  My  name  shall  they 
cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ; 
and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not 
hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick, 
and  the  sick  shall  recover. 

St.  Hospitus  supposed  by  the  Lombards 
to  be  a  murderer,  then  a  god.  In  675  the 
Lombards,  a  cruel  and  insolent  race, 
invaded  France,  and  put  all  to  fire  and 
sword.  Having  advanced  to  the  tower 
of  St.  Hospitus,  they  were  struck  with 
the  chains  which  were  hung  about  the 
saint,  and  took  him  for  a  malefactor, 
either  a  parricide  or  other  great  criminal, 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  man.  Question- 
ing the  saint,  he  avowed  that  he  was 
indeed  a  wretched  sinner,  unfit  to  live: 
whereupon  one  of  the  barbarians  raised 
his  sword,  intending  to  cleave  his  head 
asunder ;  but  his  arm  became  paralyzed, 
and  he  was  wholly  unable  to  move  it. 
The  barbarians,  struck  with  terror,  now 
thought  the  hermit  was  a  god,  and  fell 
at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to  succour  their 
companion.  St.  Hospitus,  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  restored  the  man's  arm,  and 
the  man  forthwith  cut  off  his  long  hair, 
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and  became  a  faithful  disciple  of  the 
saint.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  relates 
this  story,  says  the  man  was  alive  when 
he  wrote  it,  and  was  an  excellent  and 
most  religious  man. — Bistoria  Francorum. 
bk.  vi.  ch.  6. 

St.  Julian  and  the  serpent  (a.d.  117). 
When  St.  Julian  was  at  Artin,  a  crowd 
of  idolaters  gathered  round  him,  with 
intent  to  kill  him.  Far  from  trembling 
at  their  rage,  he  walked  deliberately  into 
their  temple,  and,  by  simply  naming  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  great  idol  fell  from 
its  pedestal,  and  was  smashed  into 
powder.  Forthwith  a  serpent,  falling 
on  several  of  the  idolaters,  bit  them 
severely,  insomuch  that  they  died. 
Then  the  barbarians  changed  their  minds, 
and  instead  of  threatening  the  apostle 
with  death,  implored  his  succour;  where- 
upon St.  Julian  made  in  their  sight  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and,  commanding  the 
reptile  to  do  no  further  harm,  it  fled,  in 
obedience  to  the  word  of  the  man  of  God. 
At  this  miracle  all  the  people  of  Artin 
were  converted  and  baptized,  calling  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour. 

As  the  barbarians  gathered  round  St. 
Julian  to  be  baptized  of  him,  a  serpent 
twined  itself  on  a  child,  and  all  fled 
with  horror ;  but  St.  Julian  prayed,  and 
forthwith  the  reptile  burst  asunder,  and 
fell  dead  upon  the  ground.— D.  Piolin, 
History  of  the  Church  of  Mane. 

Paul  let  down  in  a  Basket. 

Acts  ix.  26.  Paul  escaped  from  the  Jews  at 
Damascus  by  being  let  down  over  the  city  wall 
in  a  basket. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  let  down  in  a 
basket,  escapes  from  Bocca  Secca.  When 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  join  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
his  mother,  who  was  countess  of  Aquino, 
had  him  confined  in  Rocca  Secca.  Dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  the  countess, 
the  Dominicans  of  Naples  went  in  dis- 
guise, and,  with  the  connivance  of  his 
sister,  let  him  out  of  the  tower  in  a 
basket;  and  he  made  his  escape  to 

^ple?-TvAlban  BuUer» Liv€S  °f  fa  Saints 
(March  7). 

Carolstadt  made  his  escape  by  beinq  let 
over  the  city  wall  in  a  basket  (a.d.  1524). 
Carolstadt,  the  image-breaker,  would 
have  been  captured  at  Rotenberg  by  his 
persecutors,  in  1624,  but  he  was  let  down 
in  a  basket  over  the  city  wall,  and  made 
his  escape.— Milman,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, vol.  iv.  p.  266, 


Paul's  Route  assigned 
changed  by  a  Vision. 


and 


Acts  xvl.  6-9.  When  they  had  gone  through- 
??\  ...  and  were  forbidden  of  the 

Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  Word  in  Asia  . 
they  assayed  to  go  Into  Bithynia:  but  the  Spirit 
Buffered  them  not  ...  So,  passing  by  Mysia, 
they  came  to  Troas,  when  a  vision  armearedto 
Paul  in  the  night ;  There  stood  a  man  of  Mace- 
donia, and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over 
into  Macedonia,  and  help  us. 

St.  Cyril  is  commanded  by  the  apparition 
of  St.  Basil  to  go  into  Armenia  (a.d. 
1181).  While  St.  Cyril,  afterwards 
general  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  living  aa 
an  obscure  monk  on  the  mount,  St. 
Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea  (who  had  been 
dead  more  than  eight  hundred  years), 
appeared  to  him  one  night,  and  com- 
manded him,  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  to  go 
into  Armenia  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
rekindle  the  fire  of  faith  which  was 
nearly  gone  out.  St.  Cyril  communicated 
the  vision  to  his  superior,  who  instantly 
recognized  it  was  from  God,  and  not  only 
gave  Cyril  permission  to  go,  but  also 
assigned  to  him  Eusebius  as  a  companion. 
So  successful  were  the  labours  of  these 
two  missionaries,  that  all  the  Armenian 
nation,  including  the  king,  was  converted, 
and  submitted  to  pope  Lucius  III.  in 
entire  obedience.— Les  Petits  Boltandistes. 
vol.  iii.  p.  200.  ' 

Paul's  Voyage. 

Acts  xxvii.  13-44.  When  St  Paul  was  on 
bis  voyage  to  Rome,  as  the  ship  drew  near 
Crete,  a  tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon. 
arose,  caught  the  ship,  and  nearly  wrecked  it. 
And  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared  for 
many  days,  all  hope  of  safety  was  abandoned. 
Paul  then  told  the  crew  to  be  of  good  courage 
for  an  angel  had  told  him,  saying,  God  hath 
given  thee,  Paul,  all  them  that  sail  with  thee 
On  the  fourteenth  night,  the  seamen,  thinking 
they  were  near  land,  let  down  the  boat,  Intending 
to  escape;  but  Paul  said  to  the  centurion, 
Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 
saved.  So  the  soldiers  cut  the  ropes  of  the 
boat,  and  let  her  fall  off.  At  daybreak.  Paul 
besought  all  on  the  ship  to  take  food,  and  when 
they  had  eaten  enough  they  lightened  the  ship 
by  casting  the  wheat  into  the  sea.  The  pilot 
then  tried  to  run  the  ship  into  a  creek ;  but  she 
ran  aground,  and  the  hinder  part  was  broken 
by  the  violence  of  ihe  waves.  The  centurion 
then  gave  orders  that  all  should  save  them- 
selves who  could;  and  some  swam  to  shore, 
others  were  drifted  there  on  boards  or  other 
parts  of  the  ship.  Jn  fine,  of  the  276  souls  on 
board,  all  escaped  safe  to  land,  and  not  one  was 
lost. 

The  voyaae  of  St.  Amandus  from  Borne 
to  trance  (i.d.  594-G84).   St.  Amandus 
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embarked  at  Rome  for  Gaul,  bat  as  the 
vessel  drew  near  Civita  Vecchia,  then 
called  Centumcelle,  a  great  storm  arose. 
The  skies  were  covered  with  heavy  banks 
of  clouds,  the  sea  surged,  the  waves  rose 
in  mountains,  and  the  winds  blew  fright- 
fully. The  ship  was  blown  about,  and 
every  moment  it  was  thought  it  would 
be  wrecked.  In  this  terrible  state  the 
crew  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Amandus,  imploring  him  to  ask  God  to 
save  them,  for  vain  was  the  help  of  man. 
St.  Amandus  bade  them  be  of  good 
courage,  assuring  them  that  not  one  of 
them  should  be  lost.  11  Now  rest  your- 
selves from  your  fatigues,"  he  continued, 
"and  take  food."  So  they  took  food 
and  retired  to  their  hammocks,  for  it 
was  night.  St.  Amandus  took  his  place 
next  the  pilot,  and  when  all  was  quiet 
St.  Peter  came  to  him,  and  said, 
"Amanduq,  God  hath  given  thee  all 
those  who  sail  with  thee."  Then,  turning 
to  the  sea,  he  said,  "Peace;  be  still !" 
and  immediately  there  was  a  great  calm. 
At  daybreak  the  sailors  found  the  ship 
floating  peacefully  over  the  sea ;  she  soon 
reached  shore,  and  blessed  God  who  had 
saved  them  in  such  imminent  danger. 
As  for  St  Amandus,  he  went  to  the 
monastery  of  Elnon,  preaching  the  Word 
and  teaching  in  all  the  countries  round 
about.  —  Menjoulet  (vicar-general  of 
Bayonne),  Saint  Amand,  Apdtre  des 
Basques. 

Penitent  Thief. 

Luks  zx lit.  39-43.  One  of  the  malefactors 
which  were  hanged  railed  on  Him,  saying,  If 
Thou  be  the  Christ,  Bave  Thyself  and  us.  But 
the  other  answering  rebuked  him,  saying,  Do»t 
thou  not  fear  God  ?  ...  And  he  said  to  Jesus, 
Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into 
Thy  kingdom.  And  Jesus  said  to  him, 
Verily  I  say  unlo  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  Me  in  paradise. 

Dismas,  the  penitent  thief  (a.d.  S3). 
The  tale  about  the  two  thieves,  in  Long- 
fellow's Golden  Legend,  is  taken  from 
St.  Anselm,  Meditations,  xv.,  only  he  has 
changed  the  names  from  Dismas  and 
Gestas  into  Titus  and  Dumachus.  St. 
Anselm  says,  "  Dismas  lived  in  the 
forests  of  Egypt,  and  when  the  holy 
family  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  from 
Herod,  Dismas,  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
started  upon  them  from  ambuscade ;  but 
seeing  only  an  old  man,  a  young  woman, 
and  an  infant  in  arms,  the  brigand 
forbore  to  rob  or  molest  them,  and, 
being  struck  with  the  divine  beauty 
of  the  infant  Jesus,  he  conducted  the 


three  fugitives  into  his  cave,  and  set 
before  them  water  to  wash  in  and  food 
to  eat.  Mary  assured  Dismas  that  he 
should  receive  a  recompense  for  his  kind- 
ness before  he  died.  This  promise  was 
realized  on  the  cross,  when  Jesus  said  to 
him,  '  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me 
in  paradise.'"  Longfellow  does  not  follow 
St.  Anselm  throughout.  He  says  the 
holy  family  was  set  on  by  a  band  of 
robbers,  one  of  whom,  named  Titus,  said, 
"  Let  these  good  people  go  in  peace ; "  but 
Dumachus,  another  of  the  band,  insisted 
on  being  paid  for  their  ransom.  Where- 
upon Titus  handed  him  the  money,  and 
the  infant  Jesus  said  to  the  good  thief — 

When  thirty  rears  shall  hare  gone  by. 
I  at  Jerusalem  shall  die  .  .  . 

On  the  accursed  tree. 
Then  on  my  right  and  my  left  tide, 
Theee  thieves  3*11  both  be  crucified. 
And  Titus  thenceforth  shall  abide 

In  paradise  with  Me. 

There  was  a  mediaeval  charm,  in  Latin 
verse,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

Imparlbus  meritis  pendent  trla  corpora  ramls ; 
Drsmas,  et  Gestas,  media  est  Divina  Potettas; 
Alia  petit  Drsmas,  lnfellx  lnflma  Castas ; 
Nos  et  res  nostras  conasnret  Sum  ma  Potest**, 
Hos  renus  dkas  ne  tu  furto  ton  perdas. 
Of  differing  merits  from  three  trees  Incline, 
Dismas,  and  Gestae,  and  the  Power  Divine ; 
Dismas  seeks  heaven,  Gestae  his  own  damnation, 
The  Mid-one  seeks  our  ransom  and  sal  ration. 
This  charm  your  goods  will  sare  from  spoliation. 

Bfziers,  a  great  criminal,  converted  by 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  and  taken  to  paradise 
(a.d.  1357-1419).  When  St.  Vincent 
terrier  was  in  France,  he  met  with  one 
Bezicrs,  a  man  who  had  committed  many 
great  crimes,  amongst  others  that  of 
incest,  so  that  he  utterly  despaired  of 
God's  mercy.  While  the  saint  was  preach- 
ing in  the  town,  this  great  criminal  went 
to  near  him,  and  was  so  arrested  by  the 
fire  of  his  words,  that  he  went  to  him  in 
great  contrition,  and,  falling  at  his  feet, 
cried  in  agony  of  spirit,  "  VVhat  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?  "  St.  Vincent  imposed 
on  him  a  penitence  of  seven  years. 
"  What,  my  father,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  only  seven  years  of  penitence  for 
crimes  so  many  and  so  great  as  mine  ? " 
"Yes,  my  son,"  replied  St.  Vincent, 
"  and  I  will  reduce  the  seven  years  to 
three  days  on  bread  and  water."  The 

Eenitent  was  heart-broken  with  gratitude, 
e  was  wholly  unable  to  utter  a  word, 
and  St  Vincent  added.  "Go  in  peace, 
my  son ;  repeat  thrice  tne  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  your  sins,  which  are  many,  shall  be 
all  forgiven  you."  Scarcely  had  Beziers 
completed  this  easy  task,  when  he  fell 
down  dead  at  St,  Vincent's  feet,  At 
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night,  his  glorified  soul  appeared  to  the 
saint,  and  said  to  him,  "  By  the  abound- 
ing mercy  of  God  my  contrition  has  been 
accepted,  and  I  am  admitted  into  paradise 
without  passing  through  the  flames  of 
purgatory  ."—Father  Teoli,  bk.  u.  tratt.  2, 
c.  4. 

A  courtesan,  converted  by  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  dies  suddenly,  and  is  taken  to 
paradise  (a.d.  1867-1419).  A  woman, 
who  led  a  most  scandalous  life,  once 
went  into  a  church  where  St.  Vincent 
Fcrrier  was  preaching.  Her  object  was 
not  to  hear  the  preacher,  but  to  show  off 
herself,  and  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
audience ;  consequently,  she  was  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  seated  her- 
self in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  the 
church.  St.  Vincent  took  for  his  subject, 
"  In  like  manner  also  I  will  that  women 
adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefaced  ness  and  sobriety ;  not 
with  broided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array  ;  but  (which  becomcth 
women  professing  godliness)  with  good 
works"  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10).  He  spoke 
strongly  on  the  vanity  of  dress,  and 
showed  how  dress  bespoke  the  mind.  He 
called  it  "the  silent  language  of  the 
heart ; "  and  showed  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  is  to  be  vain  in  dress  ana  sincere 
in  good  works.  He  then  went  on  to  show 
what  are  good  works,  without  which  none 
could  hope  for  salvation.  He  was  fervid, 
earnest,  eloquent ;  and  his  words,  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword,  pierced  the 
heart  and  marrow  of  the  harlot.  She 
wept  most  bitterly ;  her  sobs  suffocated 
her ;  she  fell  dead.  All  the  congregation 
said  it  was  a  judgment  of  God ;  but  St. 
Vincent,  addressing  the  crowd,  said,  "  My 
dear  hearers,  this  is,  no  doubt  an  awful 
visitation,  but  not  a  visit  of  condemnation. 
I  believe  the  contrition  of  our  sister  was 
so  sincere  and  so  bitter,  that  it  broke  her 
heart,  and  a  broken  heart  God  never  can 
despise.  Let  us  pray  for  her  repose." 
At  this  moment  a  voice  rang  through 
the  church,  loud,  clear,  and  awful,  "It 
is  not  needful  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
our  sister's  soul,  for 'it  is  in  paradise. 
Pray  for  your  own  souls,  that  your 
contrition  for  sins  may  be  as  sincere  as 
hers."— I/abbe*  A.  Bayle,  Life  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier  (1866). 

A  dying  infidel  saved  in  spite  of  himself 
(fourteenth  century).  One  day  8t 
Vincent  Ferrier  stood  beside  a  dying  man 
whose  blasphemies  were  shocking  to 
hear.  St.  Vincent,  confiding  in  the 
covenanted  mercies  of  God,  turned  to  (he 


dying  man  and  said,  "I  will  save  you 
in  spite  of  yourself."  He  then  invited 
those  present  to  invoke  the  Virgin  and 
recite  their  rosary.  Before  the  rosary 
was  finished  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  ap- 
peared, bearing  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Jesus  covered  with  His  wounds,  all 
bleeding.  The  dying  man  saw  the  vision, 
demanded  pardon  of  God  and  man,  and 
was  numbered  with  the  elect.  This 
forms  the  subject  of  a  painting. — Lee 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 

Peter's  Denial  of  Christ. 

Mark  xIt.  66-?  1.  During  the  trial  of  Jesttft, 
Peter  crept  Into  the  Judgment-hall  to  see  now 
It  would  all  end.  And,  as  he  stood  beneath  in 
the  palace,  one  of  the  maids  of  the  high  priest 
said  to  him,  And  thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  But  Peter  denied,  saying,  I  know 
not,  neither  understand  I  what  thou  rajesC 
Shifting  his  place,  he  went  Into  the  porch,  and 
the  cock  crew.  A  maid  saw  him  In  the  porch, 
and  said  to  the  bystanders,  This  is  one  of  them. 
And  he  denied  again.  A  little  time  after  some 
of  the  bystanders  said  to  him,  Sorely  tboa  art 
one  of  them :  for  thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy 
speech  agreeth  thereto.  Then  Peter  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  this  man 
of  whom  ye  speak. 

Cranmer,  the  archbishop,  denies  and 
recants.   At  the  death  of  Edward  VI. ,  his 
half-sister  Mary  ascended  the  throne, 
and,  being  a  rigid  [Roman}  Catholic, 
many  Protestants  were,  by  her  instigation, 
subjected  to  torture  and  death.  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Bocardo,  a  common  jail  in  Oxford.  They 
were  all  condemned  as  heretics,  and  their 
execution  at  the  stake  was  resolved  on. 
Cranmer  was  frightened  at  the  sentence, 
and,  to  avoid  it,  recanted,  not  three  times, 
like  Peter,  but  six  times.   It  has  been 
well  said,  that  "the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel."  The  recantation  of  the 
archbishop  availed  him  nothing,  for  the 
sentence  of  death  was  not  revoked,  but 
formally  fixed  for  May  21,  1566.   It  is 
said,  when  Cranmer  came  to  the  stake, 
he  held  his  right  hand  in  the  flame  till 
it  was  burnt  off,  saying,  "  That  unworthy 
hand !  that  unworthy  hand  ! "   He  cer- 
tainly underwent  bis  sentence  with  un- 
daunted resolution.   It  is  not  for  us  to 
condemn  the  weakness  of  Peter,  Marcel- 
linus,  Jerome,  and  Cranmer,  but,  from 
their  examples,  to  "  take  heed  lest  we 
also  fall." 

Jerome  ofPramie  anathematizes  the 
articles  of  Widif,  but  afterwards  recants 
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(Sept.  11,  a.d.  1415).  Jerome  of  Prague, 
frightened  at  the  terrible  death  of  his 
friend  Huss,  retracted  his  "heretical " 
doctrines.   His  retractation  was,  at  first, 
somewhat  ambiguous,  like  that  of  Peter, 
who  said  to  the  damsel  who  charged  him 
with  being  a  disciple  of  Christ,  "I  know 
not,  neither  do  1  understand  what  thou 
sayest ; "  but  when  pressed  by  others,  he 
11  began  to  curse,  and  to  swear  that  he 
did  not  even  know  the  Prisoner."  So 
Jerome's  retractations,  which  were  at  first 
equivocal,  became  more  and  more  explicit 
and  circumstantial  as  he  was  harder 
pressed.   He  then  not  only  denied  belief 
m  the  new  doctrines,  but  anathematized 
the  articles  of  Wiclif  and  Huss,  and 
professed  to  believe  everything  the  council 
believed,  adding  these  words,  "If  in 
future  any  word  shall  escape  me  incon- 
sistent with  this  my  recantation,  may  I 
be  punished  with  everlasting  perdition." 
The  cock  crew,  and  Peter,  brought  to 
himself,  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly  ;  so, 
a  few  days'  reflection  in  prison  brought 
Jerome  to  his  senses,  and  when  next  he 
stood  before  the  council,  he  boldly  said, 
44 1   am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my 
cowardice  before  this  august  assembly. 
I  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.   I  tremble 
when  I  think  that  the  fear  of  the  stake 
induced  me  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of 
Wiclif  and  Hubs,  which  in  my  heart 
I  most  firmly  believe."    He  then  dis- 
owned his  retractation,  denouncing  it  as 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  declaring  that, 
come  what  might,  he  would  with  his  last 
breath  adhere  to  the  principles  of  those 
two  men.   He  was  then  sent  back  to 
prison,  and,  not  long  after,  sealed  his 
fidelity  at  the  stake. — Milman,  History  of 
the  Church  of  C/iristt  vol.  iii.  pp.  370-875. 

(The  comparison  between  Peter  and  Jerome  la  not  In 
Human's  namtire.) 

The  pope  Marcel  I  inus  offers  incense  to 
Apollo.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
Roman  emperor,  Marccllinus,  the  pope, 
was  apprehended,  and  threatened  with 
terrible  torments  unless  he  abjured  the 
Christian  faith  by  offering  incense  to 
Apollo.  Being  a  very  timid  man,  he 
yielded  through  fear,  and  offered  sacrifice; 
whereupon  he  was  set  free;  and  the 
emperor  greatly  rejoiced  that  he  had  won 
over  the  chief  pontiff  of  the  pernicious 
sect.  A  council  being  called  at  Sinuessa, 
the  renegade  appeared  before  it.  There 
were  three  hundred  bishops  and  thirtv 
priests  present,  and  they  all  resolved  with 
one  voice  that  there  resided  no  power  in 
man  to  depose  a  pope.  The  case  of  Peter 


was  brought  forward  for  their  guidance, 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  apostles  did  not 
cut  off  Peter  from  his  apostleship  for 
denying  Qirist,  but  left  him  to  be  dealt 
with  as  God  thought  fit.  So  Marcellinus 
was  not  deposed.  Afterwards  he  recanted, 
and  was  put  to  death. — Damasus,  Life  of 
Marcellinus. 

The  Judgment  was  no  guide  for  future  eoundb.  Buge- 
nius  IV.  vu  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Basel  in  1438.  A 
still  stronger  ease  occurred  In  the  reign  of  Kaiser  Slgmund 
in  1414,  when  the  Council  of  Constance  deposed  the  three 
popes,  John  XXII..Gregof7  XII..and  Benedict  XUI.  Surely 
it  must  bo  obrioua  that  either  the  dogma  of  the  pope 
being  an  orerlord,  and  God's  yicar  on  earth,  must  be 
abandoned,  or  else  there  resides  no  power  in  man  to 
depose  bim.  Not  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  except  that 
of  the  king  himself;  can  depose  his  rlceroyi ;  and  not  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  except  that  of  Christ,  can  depose 
His  delegate.  If  the  pope,  therefore,  is  God's  delegate,  as 
be  claims  to  be,  no  body  of  men  can  depose  him ;  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  council  can  depose  him,  he  is  only  an 
officer  of  the  Church,  and  not  God's  delegate. 

The  position  of  king  is  radically  different  A  king  Is 
only  a  chrfl  potentate,  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  state. 
Just  so  long  as  the  nation  chootea  to  continue  him  in 
office.  If  we  beliere  him  to  be  "God's  anointed,"  we 
must  say  with  8hakespeare,  "  Show  us  the  hand  of  God 
that  bath  dismissed  us  from  His  stewardship."  A  pope,  if 
anything  more  than  a  president  of  brother  bishops,  cannot 
be  deposed.  Hence  this  dilemma :  If  the  pope  Is  God's 
delegate,  man  cannot  depose  him  ;  If  a  council  or  king 
can  depose  him,  he  is  only  the  officer  of  that  council  or 
king,  and  not  "God's  ricar  "  at  all.  The  Council  of  Sinuessa 
was  consistent,  those  of  Basel  and  Constance  suicidal  to 


Pharisee  and  Publican. 

Lukk  xviil.  10-14.  Two  men  went  up  Into 
the  temple  to  pray,  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other 
a  publican.  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed 
thus  with  himself:  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I 
am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican ;  I  fast 
twice  In  the  week ;  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I 
possess.  The  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would 
not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but 
smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.  I  tell  you,  this  man  went 
down  to  his  house  Justified  rather  than  the 
other. 

Juno  and  her  suitors.  There  is  a  legend 
or  fable,  no  matter  which,  that  Juno,  on 
a  grand  festival,  promised  a  great  reward 
to  the  suitor  who  should  bring  her  the 
most  acceptable  present  Amongst  those 
who  presented  themselves  were  a  phy- 
sician, a  poet,  a  merchant,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  beggar.  The  physician  presented 
to  her  an  elixir  of  life,  whereby  old  age 
was  restored  to  youth  and  beauty.  The 
poet  presented  an  ode  on  her  favourite 
bird,  the  peacock.  The  merchant  pre- 
sented a  rare  and  valuable  jewel  for  an 
earring.  The  philosopher  handed  her  a 
book,  in  which  he  had  discovered  certain 
secrets  of  nature  hitherto  unknown.  The 
poor  quaking  beggar  had  nothing,  literally 
nothing ;  and  bending  on  his  knees  in 
abject  numility,  he  cned  with  a  broken 
voice,  "Great  queen,  I  have  nothing, 
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nothing  worthy  of  thy  acceptance ;  but 
have  mercy  on  me,  0  great  queen,  and 
accept  me,  as  the  humblest  of  thy  slaves." 
Juno  took  the  beggar  by  the  hand,  bade 
him  stand  upon  nis  feet,  put  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  said,  "The  gods 
delight  to  honour  the  lowly-minded,  and 
he  that  humbleth  himself  most  shall  be 
most  exalted." 

The  anchorite  and  the  minstrel.  A  cer- 
tain anchorite  had  passed  a  lung  life  in  a 
cave  of  the  Thebaid,  remote  from  all 
communion  with  men.  He  fasted,  and 
prayed,  and  performed  many  severe  pen- 
ances. Having  thus  lived  for  threescore 
and  ten  years;  he  was  puffed  up  with  the 
notion  of  his  sanctity,  and,  like  St. 
Antony,  besought  the  Lord,  if  any  saint 
on  earth  was  holier  than  himself,  to  point 
him  out,  that  he  might  emulate  him.  The 
same  night  an  angel  appeared  to  him, 
and  said,  "If  thou  wouldst  be  more 
perfect,  seek  out  the  minstrel  who  passes 
daily  through  the  streets  of  Thebes  beg- 
ging, and  learn  of  him."  The  anchorite, 
greatly  amazed,  nevertheless  started, 
staff  in  hand,  for  Thebes,  and  soon  found 
out  the  minstrel  beggar.  4 1  Good  brother," 
said  the  hermit,  "  what  good  works  hast 
thou  done,  what  time  hast  thou  spent  in 
prayer,  and  what  penances  have  you 
performed,  to  make  yourself  so  acceptable 
to  God."  The  minstrel,  amazed  at  these 
questions,  hung  down  his  head  in  great 
abasement.  "I  prithee  do  not  mock  me, 
thou  man  of  God,"  he  cried ;  "I  have 
done  no  good  works,  miserable  sinner 
that  I  am,  but  earn  my  bread  with  my 
viol  and  flute."  "Nay,  nay,"  rejoined 
the  hermit,  "  but  amidst  this  thy  carnal 
life,  no  doubt  you  have  found  time  to  do 
some  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable 
to  God."  "  Alas  f  alas  !  "  said  the  min- 
strel, "  I  know  nothing  good  that  I  have 
done."  The  hermit,  wondering  more  and 
more,  said  to  him,  "You  are  a  beggar. 
Have  you  spent  your  substance  in  riotous 
living,  like  most  others  of  your  class  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  the  minstrel.  "  It  is  true  that 
I  once  had  a  little,  but  I  spent  it  to 
redeem  the  children  of  a  poor  widow, 
who  had  been  sold  to  slavery  to  pay  a 
debt ;  but  any  one  would  have  done  that 
for  a  fellow-creature  in  distress."  The 
hermit,  hearing  this,  wept  bitterly,  and 
exclaimed,  "I  have  not  done  one-tenth 
so  much  as  this  poor  beggar,  and  yet  men 
call  me  the  holy  anchorite." — St.  Jerome. 

St,  Theodulus  a  pillar-saint  (fifth  cen- 
tury). About  a  century  after  Simeon  the 
pillar-saint,  rose,  in  Edessa,  Theo4ulus, 


who  retired  to  a  pillar  as  his  hermitage. 
After  living  on  his  pillar  many  years,  ne 
said  to  Christ  in  prayer,  "  O  Lord,  if  I 
have  merited  anything  at  Thy  hand,  let 
me  know  if  there  lives  any  one  in  the 
world  who  has  done  more  than  I  have  to 
earn  eternal  life."  A  voice  said  to  him, 
"Yes,  Tbeodulus,  Cornelius  the  jester 
has."  Theodulus  immediately  descended 
to  hunt  up  this  rival,  and  having  found 
him,  wrung  from  him  in  time  this  story : 
"  A  lady  of  fortune  married ;  and  her 
husband,  who  was  a  great  libertine, 
wasted  her  fortune  in  riotous  living.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  the  wife  set 
herself  to  work  to  earn  money  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  One  day  I  asked  her  how 
much  she  required.  'Four  hundred 
ecus '  (£5  sterling),  was  the  reply ;  so  I 
sold  everything  I  had,  and  raised  thereby 
three  hundred  ecus.  To  complete  the 
sum  I  sold  my  clothes,  the  collar  which 
I  wore  round  my  neck,  and  a  ring ;  and, 
having  amassed  the  four  hundred  ecus, 
gave  them  to  the  lady,  saying,  'There, 
lady,  accept  this  offering,  and  redeem  your 
husband.' "  Theodulus  returned  to  his 
column  a  better  and  a  humbler  man,  but 
died  in  a  few  days.— Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  vi.  May  28. 

Thlt  Men  to  be  limply  another  version  of  the  preced- 
ing tale,  which  In  wjr  opinion  la  the  better  of  the  two. 

Pinnacle  of  the  Temple. 

Matt.  lv.  5-7.  The  devil  took  Jesus  into  the 
holy  city,  and  setting  Him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  said  to  Him,  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
cast  Thyself  down :  for  it  is  written.  He  shall 
give  Hia  angels  charge  concerning  Thee ;  and  in 
their  bands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up,  lest  at  any- 
time Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

St.  James  the  Less  or  the  Just  set  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple.  The  Jews  came 
to  James  the  Just,  and  desired  him  to 
speak  unto  the  people  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover.  So  he  said  he  would  do  what 
was  fitting  for  him  to  do.  The  day  being 
come,  an  wfinite  crowd  was  assembled ; 
and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  led  James 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  where  all 
might  see  and  hear  him.  Being  there 
set,  they  propounded  to  him  the  question, 
"  What  Uiinkest  thou  of  Christ?1'  Then 
spake  James  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
44  He  is  the  Son  of  man  who  now  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  He  shall 
come  hereafter  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  dead."  His  voice  was  now  drowned 
in  the  uproar,  and  the  priests  went  in  a 
body  to  the  pinnacle,  and  threw  him 
headlong  to  the  ground.  He  was  not 
killed  by  the  fall,  so  (hey  took;  up  stones 
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to  cast  at  him ;  and  St.  James,  getting  on 
his  knees,  prayed  God  to  pardon  his 
murderers.  His  body  was  transferred  to 
Rome,  and  laid  beside  the  body  of  Philip, 
his  fellow-apostle.  His  head,  however, 
is  in  Galatia,  in  Spain. — Edward  Kines- 
man  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  pp.  267, 
268. 

(Although  Egesfopoa,  Clemens  Alexandrinos,  Kosebhts 
CmhIwiIi,  and  St  Jerome,  all  think  that  James,  Bur- 
named  "Just  at,"  U  not  the  tame  m  James  the  Lett,  yet 
the  authority  of  pope  Anadetus  is  sufficient  to  prore  K, 
for  he  was  pope  of  Borne,  and  who  shall  gainsay  him  I) 

Plague  stayed. 

a  Sam.  xxiv.  25.  So  the  Lord  was  Intreated 
for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from 
Israel. 

Jonah  ii.  4-10.  Jonah  was  commanded  to 
announce  to  the  people  of  Nineveh  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  dty  within  forty  days ;  hut 
the  king  of  Nineveh  ordained  a  general  fast, 
and  bade  that  man  and  beast  should  be  covered 
with  sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God.  So 
God  repented  of  the  evil,  and  the  dty  was  saved. 

8t.  Peter  Thomas  intreated  the  Lord, 
and  a  plague  in  Cyprus  teas  stayed  (a.d. 
1358).  St.  Peter  thomas  stayed  a  plague 
which  desolated  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus.  He  commanded  the  people  to 
make  a  public  procession.  He  himself 
headed  it,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
on  his  head,  a  cord  round  his  neck,  and 
barefooted.  When  God  saw  the  proces- 
sion, He  was  intreated  for  the  land,  and 
the  plague  was  stayed. 

Similarly,  St.  Peter  Thomas  arrested 
the  plague  in  the  island  of  Paphos. — 
Philip  Mazzeri,  Life  of  St.  Peter  Thomas. 

Pool  of  Bethesda. 

Jonic  v.  2-9.  There  Is  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
sheep-market  a  pool  .  .  .  called  Bethesda, 
having  five  porches,  In  [which!  lay  a  great 
multitude  of  impotent  folk,  blind,  halt,  and 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water. 
For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into 
the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water ;  whoever  then 
first  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatever 
disease  he  had.  A  certain  man  was  there  who 
had  had  an  infirmity  thirty-eight  years.  When 
Jesus  saw  him,  Ue  said,  Wilt  thou  be  made 
whole  ?  .  .  .  Rise !  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk. 
And  immediately  the  man  was  made  whole, 
took  up  his  bed,  and  walked. 

Acts  ill.  l-ii.  Peter  and  John  went  up 
together  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
and  a  certain  man  lame  from  his  mother's 
womb  was  carried  and  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of. 
the  temple,  called  Beautiful,  to  attk  alms  of  them 
that  entered  Into  the  temple.  Seeing  Peter  and 
John  about  to  go  Into  the  temple,  he  asked  alms. 
Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him,  said,  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have  give 
I  unto  thee :  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.  And  immediately 


his  feet  and  ankle-bones  received  strength,  and 
leaping  up  he  stood,  and  walked,  and  entered 
the  temple,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising 

God. 

St.  Mordants  porch.  St.  Marcian  built 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Isidore,  which 
had  a  magnificent  baptistery  surrounded 
with  five  porches.  This  baptistery  was 
more  worthy  of  renown  than  the  pool  by 
the  sheep-market  in  Jerusalem,  in  that 
greater  miracles  occurred  there.  To 
the  pool  in  the  sheep-market  an  angel 
descended,  and  that  only  once  a  year, 
and  the  water  healed  but  one  sick  person 
at  a  time ;  but  to  St.  Martian's  baptistery, 
not  an  angel,  but  Christ  Himself  was  wont 
to  descend ;  not  once  a  year,  but  every 
day ;  not  to  heal  bodies  only,  but  souls 
as  well. — Simeon  Metaphrastes  (died  a.d. 
911),  Lives,  etc. 

Post-prophetic  Intuition  and 
Second  Sight. 

{We  have  not  the  words  Epiphttic  and  Epiphtcy  to 
expiess  the  knowledge  by  imp  [ration  of  eventa  Just  i«a*t ; 
but  we  want  them.  The  Hindu  word  Is  yog-vldya.) 

Is  a.  xU.  22.  Show  them  the  former  things 
what  they  be,  or  declare  us  things  for  to  come 
hereafter. 

John  xi.  1-17.  Mary  and  Martha  sent  to 
tell  Jesus  that  their  brother  Lazarus  was  sick; 
but,  notwithstanding,  He  remained  two  days 
longer  in  the  same  place.  After  that  He  saith 
to  His  disciples,  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth. 
Then  said  His  disciples,  Lord,  if  he  sleep  he  will 
do  well.  Howbelt  He  spake  of  his  death. 
When  Jesus  had  come  to  Bethany  he  found 
that  Lazarus  had  been  burled  four  days, 

St.  Benedict  in  Mount  Cassino  sees  the 
death  of  St.  Oermanus  at  Capua  (sixth 
century).  On  the  night  of  St.  Uermanus's 
death,  Servantius,  abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Italy,  went  to  Mount  Cassino  to  confer 
with  St.  Benedict  on  spiritual  matters. 
At  night,  Servantius  retired  to  a  chamber 
above  that  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  tower 
of  the  building.  St.  Benedict  opened  his 
casement  to  look  at  the  starry  heavens, 
and  while  he  gazed,  he  beheld  a  light  so 
brilliant,  that  the  darkness  was  wholly 
chased  away.  It  was  lighter  than  mid- 
day, and  the  light  was  perfectly  serene. 
And  still  he  looked,  rapt  in  admiration ; 
when  lo !  he  beheld  the  soul  of  St.  Ger- 
manus,  bishop  of  Capua,  borne  by  angels 
to  heaven  in  a  globe  or  sphere  of  fire. 
He  called  to  Servantius  to  come  and  see 
this  marvel ;  but  before  he  arrived,  the 
vision  was  fading  fast,  and  Servantius 
only  saw  the  end  of  it.  Next  day,  a 
messenger  was  sent  express  from  Capua 
to  announce  the  death  of  their  bishop; 
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and  the  hour  of  his  decease  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  time  of  the  vision 
seen  by  St.  Benedict  from  his  chamber 
window.— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dia- 
logues, bk.  ii. 

St.  Bernard  of  Abbeville  sees  the  death 
of  the  abbot  Oervaisby  post-prophetic  vision 
(a.d.  1096).  Gervais  was  one  of  the 
abbots  appointed  by  pope  Urban  II.  to 
take  part  in  the  crusade  of  1096.  Mounted 
on  his  ass,  and  accompanied  by  numerous 
crosses,  he  was  directing  his  course  to- 
wards Jerusalem,  when  a  lion  sprang  on 
him,  and  devoured  him  in  the  sight  of 
his  terrified  companions.  The  very  same 
day  St.  Bernard  was  apprised  of  the  fatal 
event  by  revelation,  and  had  funeral 
obsequies  observed  in  his  monastery.  At 
the  dose  of  the  war,  when  the  crusaders 
returned  to  their  country,  St.  Bernard 
was  officially  informed  that  the  abbot  had 
been  killed  by  a  lion  on  the  very  day  that 
his  obsequies  had  been  observed. — Corblet, 
HagiograpJUe  d Amiens,  (The  life  of  St. 
Bernard  was  written  1137-1148  by  Geof- 
frey le  Gros,  one  of  his  disciples.) 

St.  Cuthbert  knows  of  the  death  of  king 
Egfrid  by  post-prophetic  intuition.  St. 
Cuthbert  informed  the  queen  of  the  death 
of  king  Egfrid  on  the  very  day  that  he 
was  slain,  fighting  against  the  Picts.  This 
he  could  have  known  only  by  inspiration, 
as  he  made  the  communication  long  before 
the  swiftest  messenger  could  have  arrived 
from  the  field  of  battle  (a.d.  685).— Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March  20. 

St.  Francis  Hicronimus knows  byepiphetic 
inspiration  of  the  murder  of  Francois  dossier 
(a.d.  1688).  Francois  Cassier  was  a 
Protestant,  who  married  a  [Roman] 
Catholic,  and  had  two  daughters.  When 
these  daughters  were  grown  up,  the 
mother  died,  and  the  father  resolved  to 
go  to  Geneva,  but  insisted  on  his  two 
daughters  travelling  in  male  attire.  On 
the  road,  the  two  daughters  shot  their 
father  with  pistols,  buried  the  body,  and 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain.  In  an  expedition  against  some 
brigands,  one  of  the  sisters  was  slain, 
and^  to  prevent  exposure,  the  survivor 
buried  her,  enlisted  in  the  army  under 
the  name  of  Charles  Pimcntal,  and  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  brigands  returned 
with  the  army  to  Naples.  Here  St. 
Francis  Hieronimus  saw  her  on  guard  in 
Chateau-Neuf,  and  made  a  sign  to  her  to 
come  and  speak  to  him.  "  What  in  the 
world  can  that  fellow  want  with  me?" 
■aid  the  assumed  Charles  Pimental ;  but 
tho  saint  still  beckoned  her,  she  went 


and  asked  what  he  wanted.  "  1  want 
you  to  confess  your  great  sins,"  said  the 
man  of  God.  "  Me !  to  confess  my  great 
sins?"  she  cried  in  bravado.  "I  have 
none  to  confess,  so  prithee  go  about  your 
business,  and  don't  trouble  me."  "  No 
sin  to  confess  ?  "  said  St.  Francis.  "  Are 
you  not  a  woman  in  soldier's  attire?  Is 
not  your  name  Mary  Cassier?  Were 
you  not  bom  in  Paris?  Did  you  not, 
in  conjunction  with  your  sister,  since 
dead,  shoot  your  father  Francois  Cassier, 
and  bury  him?  and  did  you  not  then 
assume  the  name  of  Charles  Pimental, 
and  j  oin  the  army  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ?  " 
Seeing  her  secret  so  minutely  known,  she 
still  tried  to  brazen  it  out,  and  cried,  in 
seem ing  astonishment, 1 1  Who  in  the  world 
can  have  told  you  so  absurd  a  story? 
However,  I  will  see  you  to-morrow." 
The  saint  waited  the  morrow,  but  no  one 
came;  he  waited  the  next  day,  still 
"Charles  Pimental"  put  in  no  appearance. 
On  the  third  day  he  went,  and  said  to 
her,  "Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  word?" 
"  Father,"  she  replied,  44  believe  me,  I 
have  not  been  able,  and  now  we  have 
marching  orders  for  TuBcany."  "No," 
said  the  saint,  "you  will  not  leave  to- 
morrow ;  and  if  what  I  tell  you  is  true, 
swear  by  the  name  of  Christ  you  will  call 
on  me  to-morrow  without  fail."  Scarcely 
was  the  father  gone,  when  the  order  for 
departure  was  revoked,  and  the  "  soldier  " 
went  to  the  church  of  Gcsu  Nuovo  to  fulfil 
her  promise.  Immediately  the  saint  saw 
her  he  exclaimed,  "  So  you  thought  to 
escape  from  the  hands  of  God,  did  you? 
No  bird  can  escape  from  that  fowler." 
She  then  made  her  confession,  received 
absolution,  resumed  her  female  attire, 
and  was  placed  in  a  retreat  by  the  marquis 
of  Santo  Stefono. — Cardinal  Wiseman. 
(Mary  Cassier  gave  these  details  "sous 
la  foi  du  serment  pour  le  proces  de 
canonization  de  St.  Francis  Hieronimus," 
in  1839.; 

St.  Hermeland  knows  of  the  death  of  St. 
Maurontus,  though  it  occurred  sixty  miles 
off  (a.d.  718).  While  St.  Hermeland  was 
at  prayers  in  St.  Peter's  church,  he  saw 
the  soul  of  St.  Maurontus,  first  abbot  of 
St.  Florent  le  Vieux,  carried  to  heaven 
by  angels,  though  his  death  had  occurred 
sixty  miles  off.  Hermeland  told  the 
monks  of  it,  and  they  set  down  the  exact 
moment.  When  messengers  arrived  to 
announce  the  saint's  decease,  the  time 
stated  by  them  exactly  corresponded  with 
what  the  monks  had  noted  down. 

Another  instance.  About  the  same  time, 
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St.  Hernieland  saw  the  soul  of  one  of  his 
disciples,  then  in  Aquitaine,  eighty  miles 
off,  carried  up  to  heaven  by  angels,  and 
mentioned  it  to  his  monks.  Some  of  the 
younger  brothers  thought  the  Abbot  was 
growing  senile,  but  he  opened  their  eyes 
to  see  the  same  vision,  and  reproved  them 
severely  for  their  want  of  faith. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March  25. 

St.  Hilarion  knew  of  the  death  of  St, 
Antony  by  epiphetic  inspiration.  A  vene- 
rable matron  came  to  visit  St.  Hilarion, 
and  told  him  her  intention  of  going  to 
see  St.  Antony.  St.  Hilarion  replied, 
"  I  also  had  the  same  intention,  but  it  is 
too  late ;  for  two  days  ago  the  world  was 
deprived  of  that  shining  light."  A  few 
days  afterwards,  a  messenger  came  to 
announce  to  St.  Hilarion  that  his  friend 
St.  Antony  had  been  laid  in  the  grave 
for  four  days.— St.  Jerome,  Vita  St. 
Hilar ionis  Eremites  (a.d.  390).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (died  1350),  Eccle- 
siastical History. 

The  death  of  St.  Oertrude  known  to  the 
abbess  Modesta  (a.d.  659).  At  the  very 
moment  that  St  Gertrude  died  in  the 
abbey  of  Nivelle,  Belgium,  Modesta 
abbess  of  the  monastery  of  Kombach,  in  the 
Vosges,  announced  it  to  St.  Cloud,  bishop 
of  Metz. — Surius,  Lives  of  theSaints. 

The  murder  of  Kenhelm  or  Kenclm  was 
known  in  Rome  the  same  hour  it  was  com- 
mitted. When  Kenelm  was  murdered  by 
order  of  his  sister  Cwenthryth,  at  41  the 
very  same  hour  a  white  dove  flew  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  deposited 
thereon  a  letter  containing  full  particulars 
of  the  murder."  So  the  pope  sent  men 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  a  chapel 
was  built  over  the  dead  body.  This 
chapel  is  still  called  "St.  Kenelm's 
Chapel "  (Shropshire). 

St.  Theresa,  tn  Spain,  announces  the  death 
of  pope  Pius  v.,  at  Rome,  the  very  moment 
it  occurs  (May  1,  a.d.  1572).  Pius  V. 
died  at  Rome  May  1,  a.d.  1572 ;  and  St. 
Theresa,  in  Spain,  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  decease,  said  to  her  Carmelites,  "  Be 
not  astonished,  sisters,  at  what  I  am 
about  to  announce,  but  weep  with  me; 
for  the  Church  militant  has  just  lost  its 
holy  pastor."— Pere  Giry,  Histoire  de 
Saint  Pie  V. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  knows  of  the  death 
of  his  father  and  motlier  by  epivhetic  in- 
tuition. St.  Vincent  Ferrier  knew  by 
prophetic  instinct  what  was  going  on  in 
places  far  away.  Thus,  while  he  was 
preaching,  he  instinctively  knew  of  the 
death  of  his  rather  and  mother,  and  com- 


mended their  souls  to  the  prayers  of  his 
audience.— Peter  Ranzano  (bishop  of 
Lucera),  Life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

With  the  telegraphic  system  In  operation,  this  tort  of 
knowledge,  so  common  with  the  Brahmins,  and  called 
yog-rtdya,  ought  to  excite  no  astonishment.  Probably 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  also  shall  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  clumsy  wires  and  cables. 

Prodigal  Son. 

Lurk  xv.  ii-32.  A  certain  man  had  two 
sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  having  received  his 
patrimony,  went  into  a  far  country,  and  waited 
it  in  riotous  living.  Being  reduced  to  want, 
he  became  a  swineherd,  and  kept  himself  alive 
by  the  offal  which  the  pigs  were  fed  on.  After 
a  while  he  called  to  mind  his  father's  wealth, 
his  kindness,  his  affection,  and  resolved  to 
return  home  and  crave  forgiveness.  While 
still  afar  off  the  father  saw  him,  ran  to  meet 
him,  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  Father, 
cried  the  young  penitent,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son:  make  me  one 
of  thy  hired  servants.  But  the  father  clothed 
the  penitent  in  the  best  of  robes,  put  a  ring 
on  his  finger  and  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  set 
before  him  the  fatted  calf;  for,  said  he,  This 
my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost, 
and  is  found.  While  the  feast  was  going  on 
the  elder  brother  returned,  demanded  of  the 
servants  the  cause  of  this  Jubilee,  and  being 
told  it  was  for  the  return  of  his  younger  brother, 
he  was  angry,  and  exclaimed  in  his  wrath, 
Lo,  these  many  years  have  I  served  thee,  father, 
yet  thou  didst  never  give  me  so  much  as  a  kid 
wherewith  to  make  merry  with  my  friends; 
but  as  for  this  prodigal,  who  has  wasted  thy 
substance  In  harlotry,  the  moment  he  comes 
home,  thou  killest  for  him  the  fatted  calf.  The 
father  made  answer,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me, 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  It  is  meet  that  we 
should  make  merry  for  this  thy  brother :  for  he 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,  and  is 
found. 

The  two  sons  of  Diocletian* s  guardsman. 
One  of  the  guardsmen  of  Diocletian  had 
two  sons,  whom  he  loved  most  fondly. 
The  younger  married  a  harlot,  and  the 
infamy  of  his  conduct  was  a  sore  grief  to 
his  father.  In  time  a  child  was  born, 
and  the  young  prodigal  sent  it  to  his 
father  to  be  brought  up.  Want  weighed 
daily  more  heavily  on  the  young  scape- 
grace, and  at  last  he  was  reduced  to  such 
abject  distress,  that  starvation  stared  him 
in  the  face.  He  now  sent  to  his  father 
imploring  alms,  and  the  father  bade  him 
return  home,  and  all  should  be  forgiven. 
When  the  elder  brother  heard  of  the 
prodigal's  return,  he  was  extremely 
angry,  and  said  his  father  must  have  lost 
his  senses  to  take  such  a  serpent  into  his 
bosom ;  but  the  father  replied,  "  No,  my 
son ;  this  thy  brother  has  craved  forgive- 
ness, and  I  have  forgiven  him  j  his  Heart 
is  contrite,  and  I  must  heal  it.   It  be- 
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hoves  me  to  relent,  and  take  him  to  my 
bosom.  Surely  it  would  become  yon, 
too,  my  son,  to  welcome  thy  brother 
home,  and  rejoice  that  he  has  abandoned 
his  evil  ways.  My  son,  my  son,  to  err 
is  human;  to  forgive,  divine."— Qesta 
Romanorum,  vii. 

Prophetic  Warnings. 

Matt.  xxir.  1-28.  Jesus  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  said.  Nation  shall 
rise  np  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom;  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and 
pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places. 
All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

Matt,  xxlil.  37, 38.  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  I  Behold, 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate. 

St.  Benedict's  prophetic  warning  to 
Totila.  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  to  try 
St  Benedict,  sent  one  of  his  servants 
arrayed  in  royal  robes,  with  a  great  train 
of  attendants,  to  the  man  of  God ;  but  St. 
Benedict  said  to  the  man,  "Give  back 
thy  finery  to  Totila,  and  be  content  with 
thy  calling."  After  this.  Totila  himself 
came,  and  St.  Benedict  told  him  to  repent 
of  his  sins,  for  within  ten  years  he 
would  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  And 
so  it  was.— St  Gregory,  Dialoguesx  bk.  ii. 

St.  Hilarion's  prophetic  warnings  of 
Julian's  future  reign.  St  Hilarion  re- 
solved to  flee  into  some  other  country ; 
but,  when  this  was  known,  above  a 
thousand  persons  came  and  besought  him 
not  to  leave  them.  St  Hilarion,  striking 
the  earth  with  his  staff,  exclaimed,  "I 
cannot  bear  it !  I  cannot  bear  that  God 
should  be  accounted  a  deceiver.  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  His  temples  overthrown, 
His  altars  trodden  underfoot,  and  His 
children  slain  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword."  These  words  he  spoke  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  foreseeing  the  evils 
which  would  come  on  the  land  in  the 
reign  of  the  apostate  Julian. 

Another  instance.  When  St  Hilarion 
was  at  Alexandria,  he  abode  with  certain 
religious  men,  but  left  suddenly.  Being 
asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  "To  avoid 
the  troubles  which  I  see  at  hand/'  Next 
day  the  officers  of  justice  came  to  arrest 
him,  and  when  told  he  had  left  the  city, 
they  declared  he  was  a  sorcerer  who 
know  things  before  they  came  to  pass. — 
St  Jerome  (a.d.  390),  Life  of  St.  Hilarion 
the  Hermit. 

The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate  fore- 
warned. When  the  emperor  Julian  was 
about  to  start  on  his  Parthian  expedition, 


he  threatened,  on  his  return,  to  smite  the 
Christians  hip  and  thigh,  so  as  to  wipe 
them  entirely  from  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  Libanius,  the  rhetorician,  asked 
one  of  them  scoffingly  what  the  car- 
penter's Son  was  doing  on  their  behalf. 
"  Making  a  coffin,"  he  replied,  "  for  your 
master,  the  emperor."  The  event  proved 
the  answer  to  be  prophetic;  for  the 
emperor  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  night 
skirmish ;  and,  just  before  dying,  tossed 
the  blood,  with  which  his  hand  was  filled, 
into  theair,  saying, "  Vicisti,  O  Galilee . . 
11  Thou  hast  prevailed,  O  Galilean.  Thy 
right  hand  hath  the  pre-eminence !  " — 
Theodoret  (a.d.  448-450),  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Borne  taj  that  Julian  received  his  death-wound  from  an 
angeL  Roeweydo,  the  hagiographer  (rol.  I.  p.  alt).  In  his 
lift  of  Maeariut,  amrU  ttutt  Julian  wai  alain  by  "  Mer- 
enrhu,  the  Christian  martyr." 

Pederis  prophetic  warnings.  When 
Peden  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Bass,  as  he 
was  engaged  in  public  worship  one  Sun- 
day, a  young  woman  mocked  him  with 
loud  laughter.  Peden  said  to  her,  "  Thou 
mock  est  at  the  service  of  God  ;  but  God 
hath  said,  (I  also  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  and  will  mock  when  your  fear 
cometh ;  when  your  fear  cometh  as 
desolation,  and  destruction  cometh  as  a 
whirlwind.'"  Soon  afterwards  this 
young  woman  was  walking  on  the  rock, 
and  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  swept  her 
into  the  sea,  and  she  was  lost. 

Another  instance.  One  day,  while 
walking  on  the  rock,  a  soldier  cried  out 
to  Peden,  "  The  devil  take  you ! "  "  Fie ! 
fie ! "  said  Peden,  "you  know  not  what 
you  say,  but  will  ere  long  repent  it" 
At  this  reproof,  the  soldier  went  to  the 
guard-room  as  one  distraught,  crying  like 
a  madman,  "  The  devil  I  the  devil !  " 
Peden  heard  of  the  man's  insanity,  went 
to  him,  prayed  over  him,  and  be  returned 
to  his  right  mind. — Martyrs  of  the  Bass 
Bock. 

Reconciliation  before  Offer- 
ings. 

Matt.  v.  33, 34.  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  ought  against  thee;  leave  there  thy  gift 
before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  re- 
conciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift. 

Job  xlii.  7, 8.  The  Lord  then  said  to  Eltphas 
the  Temanlta,  My  wrath  Is  kindled  against 
thee,  and  against  thy  two  friends :  for  ye  hare 
not  spoken  of  Me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  My 
servant  Job  hath.  Therefore  take  unto  you 
now  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to 
My  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yon  rtw Ives  a 
burnt  offering ;  and  My  servant  Job  shall  pray 
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for  yon ;  for  him  will  I  accept :  lest  I  deal  with 
you  after  your  folly,  In  that  ye  have  not  spoken 
of  Me  the  thing  which  Is  right,  like  My  servant 
»Tob. 

How  St.  John,  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, taught  reconciliation  (a.d.  619). 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
customary,  at  least  in  Alexandria,  at  the 
time  when  St.  John  the  Almoner  was 
patriarch,  for  the  priest  to  invite  a  certain 
number  of  lay  assistants  to  accompany 
him  in  the  prayers  and  canticles  which 
come  after  the  elevation  of  the  host. 
Now,  at  Alexandria  there  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  family  who,  for  a  long  time, 
had  a  deadly  feud  with  another.  They 
would  negotiate  nothing  together,  would 
not  speak  to  each  other,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  patriarch  to  reconcile  them 
proved  nugatory.  At  last  he  hit  upon 
the  following  device:  he  invited  the 
nobleman  to  assist  him  in  the  service  of 
the  mass,  and  as  this  was  thought  a  very 
great  compliment,  it  was  readily  accepted. 
The  patriarch,  however,  had  instructed 
all  the  other  assistants  beforehand  what 
they  were  to  do.  Well,  the  assistants 
accompanied  the  patriarch  as  usual,  and 
came  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,"  when  the  patriarch 
and  those  in  the  secret  stopped  suddenly, 
leaving  the  nobleman  to  say  alone,  "  as 
we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against 
us."  The  nobleman  was  utterly  con- 
founded and  thoroughly  ashamed;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  service  came  to  St. 
John  and  said,  41 1  confess  my  sin ;  come 
with  me,  and  reconcile  me  to  my  enemy." 
St.  John  merely  answered,  11 0  God,  for- 
give us  our  offences,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  offend  us,"  and  went  with  the  noble- 
man to  witness  his  reconciliation. — 
Leontius  {bishop  of  Naples),  Life  of  St, 
John  the  Almoner, 

Belies. 

a  Kikgs  iv.  18-37.  When  the  son  of  the 
Shunammite  woman  died,  Elisha  commanded 
Gehazi,  saying,  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my 
staff  in  thine  Hand,  and  go  thy  way,  and  lay  my 
staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child. 

2  Kikos  xlil.  21.  And  Elisha  died,  and  they 
burled  bim.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  Moab- 
ites  were  burying  a  man,  they  spied  a  band  of 
men,  and  cast  the  dead  body  into  the  sepulchre 
of  Elisha;  and  when  it  touched  the  bones  of 
Elisha,  it  revived,  and  stood  on  Its  feet. 

Acts  six.  11, 12.  And  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul,  so  that  from  his 
body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs 
or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from  them, 
and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them. 

BooLESLABTicuB.  He  did  wonders  in  his  life, 
and  at  his  death  his  body  prophesied. 


_  M [A-l*  i neatest  collsctotof  nUcs  that  erer  Hred  * 
o  IV.  On  Nor.,1,  A.D.  607.  m  many  m  twec< 


StBonifcee Iy.  unwor.i. A.D.  807. m manjr m twenty, 
eight  waggon-loadi  of  relics  wen  hroaght  to  the  dumb 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  which  hedbeen  s  heathen 
pantheon.  It  wae  then  that "  AU-Salnti*  Dajr"  waiflnt 


The  baton  of  St.  Cajetan,  When  St 
John-Joseph  of  the  Cross  was  on  his  death- 
bed, the  Theatins  came  to  visit  him. 
bringing  with  them  the  famous  baton  of 
St  Cajetan,  with  which  they  touched  his 
head.  The  behaviour  of  this  relic  was  so 
remarkable,  that  it  must  be  told  in  the 
very  words  of  Father  Michel,  by  whom 
the  experiment  was  made.  "En  vertu 
de  l'amour  reciproque  qui  existait  entre  le 
Pere  Jean-Joseph  de  la  Croix  et  moi,  et 
aussi  mon  profond  respect  et  de  mes 
obligations  particulieres  envers  lui,  je 
n'eus  pas  plus  tdt  appris  qu'il  avait  exe* 
frappe  d'une  attaque  d'apoplexie,  et  qua 
Ton  craignait  pour  savie,  que  je  lui  portai 
le  baton  de  St.  Caje'tan.  Comme  Je  lui 
en  touchais  la  tfite,  il  arriva  un  prodige 

2ui  n'a  point  eu  de  pareil,  avant  ni 
epuis,  quoique  la  relique  ait  e'te'  continu- 
ellement  et  soit  encore  portee  chez  un 
grand  nombre  de  malades.  Lorsque  je  fus 
entre'  dans  la  cellule  du  susdit  serviteur 
de  Dieu  qui  e'tait  mourant,  et  que  je  lui 
eus  pose'  la  susdite  relique  sur  la  tlte,  le 
b&ton,  a  l'instant  mime,  fit  certains  sauts 
et  certains  bonds  correspondent  a  un  son 
melodieux  qui  fut  entenau  de  toutes  ceux 
qui  e'taient  presents ;  et,  malgret  tons  mes 
efforts,  je  ne  pouvais  l'empecher  de  remuer 
dans  mes  mams,  a  mon  grand  Itonnement 
et  a  ma  grande  satisfaction,  qui  furent 
partages  de  tons  ceux  qui  ettaient  avec 
moi  temoins  d'un  prodige  si  inoul.  An 
moment  mime  oh  ce  prodige  s'accomplis- 
sait,  on  vit  le  serviteur  de  Dieu  lever 
lentement  la  main,  et  indiquer  de  l'index 
le  ctel.  Frappe  d'e'tonnement  de  ce  qui 
se  passait,  et  qui  plus  est,  voyant  que  le 
saint,  par  la  violence  de  son  mal,  e'tait 
hors  de  lui-meme,  je  me  disposals  a  ap- 

{>rocher  one  seconde  fois  de  lui  la  relique, 
orsque  le  baton  se  mit  a  sautiller  comme 
la  premiere  fois,  et  que  le  son  melodieux 
se  fit  de  nouveau  entendre ;  une  seconde 
fois  encore  le  serviteur  de  Dieu  leva  la 
main,  et  montra  le  ciel  de  l'index.- 

 -  At,  j  oi  r*-±j 


qui  etaient  prl 
un  grand  sujet  de  consolation,  et  une  sur- 
abondance  de  joie  spirituelle.  Le  bruit  de 
ce  grand  miracle  venant  a  se  repandre 
tout  a  coup  dans  tout  le  monastere,  on 
vit  arriver  aupres  du  malade  une  foule  da 
religieux  et  de  personnel  de  distinctioBa 
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ui  joignirent  leura  voix  pour  me  prier 
e  lui  appliquer  encore  une  iois  la  rehque, 
afin  qu'ilsf  ussentaussieux-mSmeB  temoins 
de  ce  prodige.  D'abord  je  restai  indecis, 
pensant  que  ce  serait  en  quelque  sorte 
tenter  Dieu ;  mais,  cedant  enfin  a  lenr 
importunite,  je  me  prStai  ft  leurs  desire, 
me  disant  en  moimeme :  Peut-etre  Dieu 
veut-il  encore  glorifier  davantage  son 
serviteur.  Tirant  done  la  relique  de  son 
enveloppe,  tandis  gue  tous  ceux  qui  m'en- 
vironnaient  exammaient  avec  une  picuse 
curiosite  quel  le  resultat,  i'appliquai  la 
relique  but  le  malade,  a  deux  reprises 
differentes,  et  a  chaque  fois  se  renouve- 
lerent  les  sautillementa,  et  les  sons  dont 
j'ai  parle :  ft  cheque  fois  aussi,  le  serviteur 
de  Dieu  leva  la  main,  et  montra  le  ciel 
comme  les  premieres  fois ;  ce  qui  me  con- 
firms pleinement  dans  la  persuasion  aue 
e'etait  une  invitation  par  laquelle  St. 
Cajetan  l'appelait  au  bonheur  celeste,  et 
ft  laquelle  le  saint  repondait  par  ce  signe. 
C'est  la  un  point  digue  d'une  serieuse 
attention,  lorsqu'on  renechit  aue  le  servi- 
teur de  Dieu  ftvait  ete  frappe  d'apoplexie, 
et  qu'il  etait  prive  de  sentiment." 

8t  Cajetan  died  in  1547,  tills  occurrence  took  place  fa 
1784  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  the  facta  stated  by 
Father  Michel,  bat  the  object  obtained  by  the  mysterious 
behaviour  of  the  baton  is  not  apparent  Father  Michel 
mnu  to  think  it  was  a  call  from  Bt  Cajetan  lor  Father 
John-Joseph  to  Join  the  saints  triumphant  We  are  told 
that  he  lingered  on  fire  days  longer. 

St.  Peter's  chains.  St  Peter's  chains 
and  the  Saviour's  cross  are  the  two  most 
notable  relics  in  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church,  in  celebration  of  which  special 
days  are  set  apart  every  year.  St.  Peter, 
we  are  told,  was  twice  imprisoned  and 
bound,  once  in  Jerusalem  and  once  at 
Rome.  The  former  case  is  related  in  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  (xii.  1-12),  where  we 
read  that  Herod  Agrippa,  to  please  the 
Jews,  seized  Peter,  and  delivered  him  to 
four  quaternions  of  soldiers,  to  keep  till 
after  Easter.  The  night  before  he  was 
to  be  brought  forth,  while  he  still  slept 
between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two 
chains,  an  angel  came,  and,  smiting  him 
on  the  Bide,  said  to  him,  "Arise  up 
quickly."  So  Peter  arose,  and  his  chains 
fell  off.  Then  said  the  angel,  "Gird 
thyself,  and  bind  on  thy  sandals."  And 
he  did  so.  Again  the  angel  said,  "  Cast 
thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me." 
And  Peter  went  from  the  prison,  follow- 
ing the  angel,  thinking  it  must  be  a  dream. 
We  are  told  that  the  apostles  got  posses- 
sion of  these  two  chains,  and  kept  them 
religiously  in  the  treasury  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.   One  would  like  to  know 


how  the  apostles  contrived  to  obtain  them, 
for  certainly  they  were  not  in  favour 
with  the  authorities  at  the  time ;  and  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  jailers  could  part 
with  them.  One  would  also  like  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  treasury  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  only  places 
of  assembly  were  private  houses,  and  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  there  could  be  no 
opportunity  for  looking  after  relics,  nor 
even  personal  property.  Our  Lord  Him- 
self said,  "  Let  him  that  is  on  the  house- 
top not  come  down  to  take  anything  out 
of  his  house ;  neither  let  him  which  is  in 
the  field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes  " 
(Matt.  xxiv.  17,  18).  This  was  not  a 
time  for  looking  after  chains  and  relics. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  second  imprison- 
ment, which  is  only  traditional.  It  is 
supposed  that  St  Peter  was  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned there  by  that  emperor  during 
the  Christian  persecutions  (a.d.  64).  Pro- 
bably he  was  also  chained  with  two  chains. 
We  must  now  pass  over  fifty  years,  and 
come  to  the  pontificate  of  St.  Alexander  I., 
who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (a.d.  118) 
was  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  Quirinus. 
While  a  prisoner  in  this  house,  he  healed 
Balbina,  his  jailer's  daughter,  of  the  king's 
evil,  by  hanging  his  iron  chains  about  her 
neck.  The  damsel  being  cured  kissed  the 
chains  devoutly  ;  but  the  pontiff  said  to 
her,  "  Daughter,  kiss  not  my  chains, 
but  go  and  seek  for  the  chains  of  the 
apostle  Peter,"  meaning,  we  are  told,  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  bound  in  Rome. 
Quirinus  helped  his  daughter,  the  chains 
were  found,  and  were  carefully  deposited 
in  an  oratory  at  Rome,  which  oratory  was 
afterwards  the  famous  church  of  St 
Peter  ad  Vincula. 

We  must  now  pass  over  some  840  years, 
and  come  to  a.d.  450,  when  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  emperor 
of  the  East,  went  to  visit  the  holy  places, 
and  Juvenal,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
made  her  a  present  of  St  Peter's  chains, 
which  were  richly  adorned  "with  pearls, 
and  gold,  and  precious  stones."  We  are 
not  told  if  Herod  was  at  this  expense,  or 
if  the  Christians  hod  the  bad  judgment 
to  tamper  with  what  they  deemed  a  price- 
less relic.  If  the  latter,  they  were  certainly 
to  blame  for  raising  a  suspicion  in  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  above  suspicion. 
One  of  the  chains  the  empress  of  the  East 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  the  other  to 
her  daughter  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West  This 
empress  sent  it  to  pope  Sixtus  III.,  who 
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sent  for  the  chains  preserved  in  the 
oratory.  Now  follows  a  passage  I  cannot 
understand,  and  will  quote  the  words  of 
Mgr.  Gucrin  (Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  ix. 
p.  188).  "  Le  pape  voulut  lui  [the  empress] 
montrer  lea  chaines  [i.e.  the  two  chains! 
dont  St.  Pierre  avait  e'te'  lie  a  Rome,  fl 
arriva  alors  un  grand  miracle :  ces  deux 
chaines  ayant  §te  approchees  Tune  de  l'au- 
tre,  s'unirent  d'elles-mSmes  si  parfai te- 
rn ent  ensemble  qu'ellcs  ne  parurent  plus 
qu'une  meme  chaine  forgee  par  un  senl 
ouvrier."  The  difficulty  I  find  is  this. 
The  pope's  chamberlain  speaks  of  ces  deux 
chaines ;  but  there  were  three,  the  two 
chains  from  the  oratory,  and  the  one  sent 
from  Jerusalem.  Nor  does  the  following 
paragraph  help  the  matter:  "Eudoxia, 
amazed  at  this  prodigy,  did  not  demand 
back  the  chain  her  mother  had  sent  to  her, 
but  left  'toute  cette  longue  chaine  a 
rfeglise,'  and  built  a  beautiful  temple, 
afterwards  called  St.  Peter  ad  Vinculo, 
where  the  relic  might  be  deposited,  and 
shown  to  the  faithful."  Here  evidently 
reference  is  made  to  one  long  chain, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jerusalem 
chain  with  the  Roman  chain,  and  nothing 
is  said  of  the  second  of  the  two  Roman 
chains.  On  the  next  page  (p.  189)  the 
chamberlain  returns  to  the  subject,  but 
only  perplexes  the  reader  more.  He  says, 
"  On  voit  que  les  saintes  chaines  (plural) 
ne  sont  plus  entieres.  L'une  d'elles  se 
compose  de  vingt-huit  anneaux,  dont  le 
dernier,  en  forme  de  S,  soutient  l'entrave 
qui  serrait  le  cou  dc  l'ap5tre.  L'autre 
chaine,  reunie  a  la  premiere  par  le  prodige 
que  nous  avons  reconte,  est  formee  de 
cinq  anneaux  "  (so  that  the  long  chain  is 
much  the  shorter  now).  Of  the  five  links, 
he  continues,  "  quatre  plus  petits  que  les 
autres,  et  le  cinquicme,  en  forme  de  S, 
auquel  sont  attaches  un  plus  grand  anneau 
rond,  et  une  barre  de  rer  qui  re'unissent 
lea  deux  chaines."  Probably  this  iron  bar 
went  into  the  prison  wall,  and  held  the 
captive  chained  to  the  wall.  Putting  the 
two  paragraphs  together,  the  meaning 
seem?  to  Be  this :  The  Jerusalem  chain 
united  miraculously  with  one  of  the 
Roman  chains,  leaving  the  number  of 
chains  two,  as  before ;  but  at  the  present 
day  the  longer  chain  is  the  snorter, 
having  only  five  links,  while  the  other 
has  twenty-eight ;  but  nothing  is  said'of 
the  "pearls,  the  gold,  and  the  precious 
atones^  with  which  the  Jerusalem  chain 
was  so  richly  studded. 

St  ChrvBostom.  in  his  Homily  on  St, 
Peter's  Chains,  tells  us  that  in  his  time 


the  other  chain  was  at  Constantinople, 
where  was  also  the  sword  with  which 
Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  piece  together 
the  sundry  accounts  of  these  chains,  but 
such  difficulties  meet  us  at  every  turn, 
and  the  accounts  of  different  writers  differ 
so  widely,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  un- 
ravel them  into  a  consistent  narrative. 
Alban  Butler  greatly  increases  the  diffi- 
culty by  his  dogma,  "  Such  was  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  for  the  relics, 
that  [even]  the  popes  themselves  durst 
not  presume  to  give  away  any  part  of  the 
precious  remains."  This  he  corroborates 
on  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great 
and  pope  Hormisdos,  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  long  double  chain  contained  only 
five  links,  while  the  other  short  one  con- 
tained twenty-eight. 

Authorities :  Edward  Rinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  649,  etc.  (authenti- 
cated by  John  Floyd.  Soc.  Jesu  Theoloffus ; 
Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.), 
Vuss  des  Saints  (7th  edit  1880),  vol.  ix. 

§.  186,  etc. ;  L'abbe  Maistre,  Histoire  de 
t.  Pierre  ;  History  of  the  Holy  Chains, 
published  by  the  fraternity  in  Rome, 
established  in  their  honour ;  Tillemont, 
Memoirs  for  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
First  Six  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  185,  etc. ; 
Orsi,  Ecclesiastical  History,  ok.  i.  p.  58, 
etc.:  Monsacrati,  Discussion  on  the  Chains 
of  St.  Peter  (1760)  ;  Alban  Butler,  Lives 
of  the  Saints, 

A  right  hand  sent  from  heaven  fmanus 
de  ccelo  missa).  St  William  of  Oulx 
was  a  peasant  with  only  one  arm  j  but  an 
angel,  "gudrit  l'infirmite  de  Guillaume, 
a  qui  il  manquait  la  main  droite,  en  lui 
donnant  une  main  miraculeuse,  appelee 
manus  de  caHo  missa,11  When  St 
William  died  this  hand  refused  to  be 
buried,  and  persistently  pushed  itself 
through  the  coffin.  The  archbishop  of 
Embrun  then  ordered  it  to  be  cut  off,  and 
stored  amidst  the  holy  relics.  This  was 
done;  and  certain  days  were  set  apart 
when  it  was  to  be  shown  to  the  people. 
The  number  of  miracles  ascribed  to  this 
"Angelic  Hand"  are  referred  to  as 
"  incontestable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  legend."  Even  pope  Pius  IX.,  so 
late  as  1852,  acknowledged  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  famous  "manus  de  ccelo 
missa."-— Mgr.  J.  I.  Denary  (bishop  of 
Gap),  Histou-e  Hagiologique  du  Diocese  de 
Gap, 

(Sm  Psxom*  8hopu>ib;  8t.  Mnoa't  Sana  Haxd.) 
The  hood  of  St,  Francis  of  Paula  given 
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him  6y  an  angel  (fifteenth  century).  The 
tradition  in  the  monastery  of  Calabria  in, 
that  an  angel  brought  St.  Francis  of 
Paula  his  chaperon;  and  we  are  still 
shown  there  a  hood  which  the  angel  is 
said  to  have  put  on  the  saint's  head. — Let 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

Lac  Beata  Virginia  m  the  Crypta 
Lactea%  near  Bethleh  em,  A  few  minutes1 
walk  south  of  the  convent  of  Bethlehem, 
is  the  Crypta  Lactea,  or  Grotto  of  Milk. 
The  local  tradition  is,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  Herod, 
lost  her  milk  ;  and  never  recovered  it.  till 
she  found  refuge  in  this  grot,  which 
offered  an  asylum  more  secure  and  less 
exposed  than  the  "  stable  of  Bethlehem." 

According  to  another  tradition  the 
Holy  Virgin  used  often  to  carry  her  babe 
to  this  grot,  and  suckle  it  there.  A  drop 
from  her  breast,  on  one  occasion,  fell  on 
a  stone,  turned  it  to  the  whiteness  of 
alabaster,  and  endowed  it  with  the  secret 
virtue  of  restoring  milk  to  nursing 
mothers.  "  Ce  qui  est  certain,  e'est  que 
toutes  lea  fern  rues  des  enrivons,  Juives, 
Chrltiennes,  et  Mahame'tanes,  ont  une 
telle  devotion  pour  cette  grotte,  qu'il  y 
en  a  touiours  qui  viennent  v  faire  leur 

firiere,  La  roche  dans  laquelle  se  trouve 
a  grotte  est  une  craie  extrfimement 
blanche  et  friable;  on  la  rtfduit  facile- 
ment  en  poudrc  et  on  en  fait  de  petits 
pains  qu'on  envoie  dans  tous  les  pay  " — 
Mgr.  Mislin. 

Jfilk  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Souillac,  m 
France.  Catherine  Emmerich,  the  vision- 
ary of  Dulmen  (1774-1824),  says,  "As 
soon  as  the  Magi  departed,  the  holy 
family,  hounded  by  the  emissaries  of 
Herod,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  inn,  and 
lie  concealed  in  the  tomb  of  Maraba. 
Here  Joseph,  fancying  that  his  place  of 
refuge  was  discovered,  suddenly  took  to 
flight  with  the  infant.  Then  saw  I  the 
Virgin,  relieved  of  her  disquietude,  left 
alone  in  the  cave  for  the  space  of  half  t 
day.  When  the  time  came  for  suckling 
the  child,  as  the  babe  was  gone,  she 
pressed  the  milk  which  troubled  her  into 
a  little  hole  of  some  stones  lying  by. 
She  told  this  to  one  of  the  shepherds  to 
whom  the  angels  appeared;  and  he, 

going  to  the  cave,  found  the  milk  as 
[ary  had  said,  collected  it  with  great 
care,  and  carried  it  to  his  wife,  who 
happened  to  have  an  infant,  but  no  milk. 
The  womau  took  the  sacred  milk 
with  reverence,  and  immediately  her  own 
breasts  were  abundantly  supplied.  I  saw 
the  stone,**  she  continues,  "which  con- 


tained the  milk,"  adding  that  it  "pos- 
sessed the  same  virtue  as  the  milk  itself ; 
and  even  Mussulmans  to  the  present  day 
make  use  of  it  for  the  like  purpose,  and 
for  other  cures  also.'* 

The  ring  and  cross  of  St.  Coletta  or 
Nicoletta  {a.d.  1880—1447).  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  was  sent  from  heaven  with  a 
gold  ring,  which  he  himself  placed  on  the 
finger  of  St.  Coletta,  in  token  that  Christ 
had  accepted  her  as  His  virgin  bride. 
Many  persons  saw  this  ring  ana  touched 
it ;  ana  sometimes  St.  Coletta  lent  it  to 
a  sister  as  an  amulet,  when  confided  with 
a  mission  of  more  than  ordinary  danger. 

St.  Coletta  also  received  from  heaven 
a  gold  crucifix,  which  contained,  in  a 
small  locket,  a  part  of  the  true  cross. 
This  crucifix  is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Poligny.  The  upright  is 
0,035  millimetres,  the  crossbar  0{008 
millimetres.  The  arms  of  the  Saviour 
arc  almost  horizontally  extended,  and  the 
feet  are  fastened  near  each  other  with  two 
nails.  On  one  side  are  five  precious 
stones,  four  of  which  are  blue,  and  one 
red.  Between  each  stone  is  a  pearl.  The 
stones  are  let  in,  but  the  pearls  are  simply 
nailed  on  by  gold  pins.  The  piece  of 
the  true  cross  is  contained  in  a  little  box 
or  locket  just  below  the  feet.  The 
subjoined  will  be  interesting  to  many : — 

"St  Colette  fBtenrore  du  del  una  petite  crotaette  de  Sn 
or,  en  laquelle  etalt  enchiaae  one  petite  portion  de  In 
aainte  Croix,  Uquelle  elle  tarda  moult  devotement.  XI 

Ehuieura  la  royal cnt  et  la  mantatent,  et  afflrmaient,  que 
i  dlte  crotaette  n'arait  oncquea  falte  nl  forgee  de  mains 
buniainea."— Le  Fere  Selllar,  YU  de  Bt.  CoUtU  (I  rola.]. 

One  of  the  stones  cast  at  St,  Stephen 
broken  without  mechanical  force  (a.d.  994). 
St.  Gerard,  bishop  of  Toul,  asked  Theo- 
doric, bishop  of  Mete,  to  assist  at  the 
dedication  of  his  cathedral.  Theodoric 
not  being  able  to  attend,  Gerard  went  to 
Metz,  and  asked  him  to  give  him  a  piece 
of  the  stone  which  had  been  cast  at 
St.  Stephen,  for  which  the  cathedral  of 
Metz  was  celebrated.  Gerard  took  up 
the  stone,  kissed  it,  and  let  his  tears  fall 
on  it.  As  he  did  so,  the  part  he  touched 
separated  of  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
stone ;  and  Theodoric,  looking  upon  it  as 
the  work  of  God,  in  honour  of  His  saint, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  allow  St. 
Gerard  to  take  it  away  with  him.  This 
relic  was  enclosed  in  an  image  of  St. 
Stephen  given  by  Nicholas  de  Sane, 
archdeacon  of  Toul,  and  enriched  by 
Antoine,  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  1540.— 
Father  Benedict,  Life  of  St,  Gerard 
WOO).   (See  Stone,  p.  264.) 
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Tooth  of  St.  Paul.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Harmer  says  in  his  Observations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  306,  "  A  gentleman  one*  showed  me  a 

{>rodigious  tooth,  which  apparently  be- 
onged  to  one  of  the  monsters  of  the 
deep.  It  was  found  by  one  of  his  ances- 
tors among  the  treasures  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  who  was  fond  of  relics,  and  who 
had  evidently  taken  mat  care  of  this 
tooth.  It  was  wrapped  in  silk,  with  two 
or  three  outer  covers  of  paper,  on  one  of 
which  was  written,  1 A  tooth  of  the  holy 
St.  Paul.' "  The  person  who  showed  it 
to  Mr.  Harmer  was  a  Protestant,  and  as 
he  held  the  monster  tooth  in  his  hand, 

auizzically  remarked,  "  Don't  you  think 
bat  St.  Paul  had  a  fine  set  of  grinders  ?  " 
St.  Longis  finds  a  tooth  of  St.  Peter 
six  hundred  years  after  his  death  (a.d. 
663).  St.  Longis,  having  built  a  monas- 
tery at  BoisseHere,  started  for  Rome  to 
obtain  some  relics  for  his  basilica.  One 
night  St.  Peter  himself  appeared  to  him, 
and  told  him  to  go  to  his  tomb  at  day- 
break, and  he  would  find  there  a  precious 
relic.  St.  Longis  went  to  the  apostle's 
tomb,  and  found  there  a  tooth,  which  he 
took  to  BoisseHere.  St.  Harduin  and  a 
great  crowd  of  people  flocked  to  the 
monastcrsy,  "pour  vene'rer  ce  gage  de  la 
protection  du  Prince  des  Apdtres." —  Vita 
Sancii  LeogisUi,  No.  6. 

If  thU  Is  a  specimen  of  the  way  relics  are  discovered,  no 
wonder  the  supply  b  to  abundant.  We  should  like  to 
know  bow  this  tooth  came  to  be  on  the  tomb  of  8t 
Peter.  Had  It  been  there  some  she  hundred  Tears  and 
not  noticed ;  or  did  St  Peter  poll  oat  one  of  his  teeth  to 
please  St.  Longis;  or  did  the  tooth  somehow  pass  through 
the  earth  and  tomb,  and  come  to  the  surface  at  this  exact 
Juncture,  when  Longis  was  hunting  for  relics  T  After 
these  dlrlculties  are  solved,  It  would  be  well  to  know  bow 
Longis  knew  the  tooth  to  be  one  of  St  Peter's,  and 
whether  he  examined  the  dead  body  to  see  If  this  pexti- 
cular  tooth  was  missing.  Surely  St  Longis  and  St 
Harduin  were  easily  satisfied. 

Relics  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  the 
husband  of  Mary. 

His  Girdle.  The  Discalceati  guard 
with  great  reverence  St.  Joseph's  girdle 
in  Notre  Dame,  Joinville  sur  Marne, 
diocese  of  Langres. 

"Oette  cetnture  consjste  en  on  Una  pint,  de  fll  ou 
cTecorce.  asses  gros  et  de  couleur  grisitre ;  elk  est  longue 
d'un  metre,  et  ports  en  largeur  de  80  a  45  centimetres. 
Aux  extremltos  est  attach*  un  farmolr  en  lroire,  Jaunt 

Kle  temps;  one  boutonnicre  se  troure  auad  a  Tun  dos 
ts.  Confection  nee,  sulvsnt  la  tradition,  par  lee  mains 
do  la  Ste,  Vkrge.  On  pent  crolre  qn'elle  hit  rests,  comine 
on  souvenir  men  cher.  a  la  roort  de  son  4poux ;  et  que 
plus  tard  elle  rat  remise  a  St  Jean  on  4  quelqoe  autre 
apotre."  It  was  removed  from  Palestine  to  the  chateau  de 
Joinville  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

His  Stick  is  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  angels,  Florence. 

Another  Stick  and  his  Hammer 
are  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Anas- 
tasia,  Rome. 


The  Cloak  which  St.  Joseph  is  said 
to  have  thrown  over  the  babe  Jesus  in  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  is  also  preserved 
in  the  church  of  St.  Anostasio,  Rome. 

Relics  of  St.  Paul,  bishop  of  Ijcon  (a.t>. 
492-573).  St.  Paul,  bishop  of  Leon,  was 
buried  at  Oxismor  cathedral,  but  when 
the  Danes  ravaged  Brittany,  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  removed  to  the  monastery 
of  Fleury  sur  Loire.  At  the  Reformation, 
"  the  Calvinists,"  having  got  this  monas- 
tery into  their  hands,  burnt  to  powder  the 
"holy  relics,"  and  scattered  the  ashes 
to  the  wind.  After  this  positive  state- 
ment, we  are  rather  surprised  to  read  in 
the  next  paragraph,  "Nevertheless,  the 
church  of  Leon  still  (1882)  possesses  the 
skull  of  the  saint,  the  entire  bone  of 
the  right  arm,  and  one  of  his  Angers,  kept 
in  a  silver  coffer."  One  naturally  asks, 
if  the  "relics  were  burnt  to  powder,  and 
the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,"  how 
could  such  material  parts  as  these  have 
escaped  ?  Of  this  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  we  are  told  that  Mgr.  Dombidau  de 
Crousheilles,  in  1809,  "  authenticated  the 
relics." — Dom  Lobineau,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
bishop  of  Leon,  edited,  with  notes,  by 
Mons.  Tresvaux. 

As  Paid  died  In  673,  and  his  relics  were  burnt  to  ashes 
at  the  Reformation,  how  could  these  bones  be  authenti- 
cated In  1809  T  Probably  the  Calvinists.  "  who  burnt  the 
relies."  would  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  authentication  of 
the  bishop  of  Quhnper. 

The  relics  of  St.  Trojecia  strangely  dis- 
covered and  recognized.  St.  Trojecia  was 
born  at  Poitiers,  but  no  one  knows  when, 
and  died  at  Ruthenes  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  She  was  buried  under  a  stone  in 
St.  Stephen's  church,  where  she  died. 
The  troubles  of  the  times  made  her  quite 
forgotten,  but  in  1698  Philippe  de  Lu- 
signan,  bishop  of  Rodez,  visiting  St. 
Stephen's  church,  discovered,  no  one 
knows  how,  the  body  of  this  saint,  the 
head  being  enclosed  in  an  ivory  casket. 
He  ordered  the  relics  to  be  removed  to 
the  cathedral  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  being 
present. — L'abbe*  L.  Servieres,  Les  Saints 
du  Rouergue. 

Relics  emit  on  St.  EM  a  celestial  balm 
(a.d.  669).  St.  Eioi,  bishop  of  Noyon, 
kept  in  his  chamber  a  number  of  relics, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  a  bag. 
The  bag  hung  over  his  head,  and  when 
he  was  abed  he  made  his  prayers  under 
them.  One  night  as  he  was  so  engaged, 
a  man  appeared  before  him  and  said, 
"  Eloi,  your  prayers  are  heard,  and  yon 
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shall  have  the  assurance  you  request,  that 
God  has  accepted  your  penances  and 
pardoned  your  sins."  Forthwith  a  liquor 
flowed  from  the  bag  above  his  head ;  it 
fell  on  his  head,  it  flowed  alone  his  robe, 
it  anointed  his  feet.  The  odour  itself 
was  ravishing,  surpassing  all  earthly 
perfumes.  He  knew  his  sins  were  for- 
given, and  he  was  placed  again  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  at  baptism. — 
St.  Ouen  (archbishop  of  Rouen),  Life  of 
St.  Eloi. 

The  relics  of  St.  Briocus  jump  for  joy 
(a.d.  1210).  St.  Briocus  of  Great 
Britain  died  a.d.  502.  In  1210  the  father 
superior  of  Angers  wished  to  obtain  some 
of  his  bones,  and  two  ribs,  an  arm,  and 
a  vertebra  were  given  him.  When  these 
bones  entered  the  cathedral,  they  jumped 
for  joy  at  the  honour  conferred  upon 
them. — Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  British 
Saints. 

Belies  made  to  bleed  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  (a.d.  540-604).  Certain  am- 
bassadors, on  one  occasion,  besought 
Gregory  the  Great  to  give  them  some 
relics  for  their  churches.  The  pontiff 
took  a  fine  linen  napkin,  and  touched 
with  it  the  body  of  some  deceased  saints ; 
then  placing  the  napkin  in  a  box,  he 
sealed  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  ambas- 
sadors. Being  curious  to  know  what  it 
was  that  Gregory  had  given  them,  they 
opened  the  box,  took  out  the  napkin,  and 
found  nothing  inside.  Greatlv astonished, 
and  thinking  a  practical  joke  had  been 
played  upon  them,  they  took  the  box 
and  its  contents  back  to  the  pope.  St. 
Gregory  laid  the  napkin  on  the  altar, 
and  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed  God  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  ambassadors  that 
they  might  see  the  value  of  the  napkin 
given  as  a  relic.  Then,  holding  the  cloth 
out  before  them,  he  pricked  it  with  a 
penknife  ;  whereupon  blood  flowed  from 
it  in  great  abundance.  The  ambassadors, 
utterly  confounded,  took  the  napkin  with 
many  thaiksj  and  prized  the  gift  as  a 
relic  of  inestimable  value.  (See  Index, 
Bleeding.) — John  the  deacon  (twelfth 
century),  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(written  by  him  at  the  especial  command 
of  pope  John  VIII.). 

Tbe  custom  of  tending  napkins  and  handages  which  had 
touched  relics  was  not  unusual  with  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
The  name  Gregory  told  the  empress  Constance,  when  she 
asked  him  to  gire  her  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  that  It  was 
not  customary  even  to  touch  the  relics  except  with  great 
teverenee,  hut  In  lieu  of  relics  the  church  was  accustomed 
to  send  a  napkin  or  bandage  which  had  touched  a  rvHc, 
and  God  operated  miracles  in  virtue  thereof.— See  tbe 
Mpitiio/st.  amor*. 

Relies  join  St.  Gregory  of  Langres  in 


psalmody  (a.d.  541).  One  night  a  deacon 
watched,  and  saw  St.  Gregory  rise  from 
his  bed,  and  leave  his  dormitory  at  mid- 
night. The  deacon  followed  unobserved, 
and  saw  him  enter  the  baptistery,  the  door 
of  which  opened  to  him  of  its  own  accord. 
For  a  time,  all  was  dead  silence;  and 
then  St  Gregory  began  to  chant.  Pre- 
sently a  number  of  voices  joined  in,  and 
the  singing  continued  for  the  space  of 
three  hours.  Gregory  of  Tours  naively 
remarks,  " 1  think  the  voices  proceeded 
from  the  relics  there  preserved,  which 
revealed  themselves  to  the  saint,  and 
joined  him  in  singing  praises  to  God." — 
Baring-Gould,  Lnes  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i. 
p.  69. 

Of  course  echo  had  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  ''miracle." 

Wonders  due  to  the  relics  of  St.  Ig- 
natius Loyola  (a.d.  1491-1556).  "At 
Sena  the  devils  durst  not  look  uppon  his 
picture,  but  hung  theyr  heads  in  theyr 
bosomes  for  very  pure  shame.  His  picture 
in  Malacia  scared  away  a  devill.  His 
picture  in  paper  at  Mad  en  a,  pinned  closely 
uppon  a  wall,  skared  away  a  whole  troupe 
or  devils  out  of  f oure  women  possessed. 
The  bare  pronouncing  [of|  his  name  at 
Rome,  skared  out  two  legions  of  devils. 
A  peece  of  his  coife  that  bee  wore,  healed 
a  woman  of  the  phrensie.  A  peece  of 
leather  that  he  used  at  his  stomack  cured 
the  plague.  A  peece  of  his  hayre-cloth 
purged  an  holy  nunne  of  a  hundred 
stones  in  one  yeerc.  A  peece  of  a  relique 
of  his,  close  shut  in  aboxe,  burnt  a  devill, 
and  made  him  to  roare  the  bredth  of  a 
chamber  of  [off].  A  peece  of  a  relique 
cast  into  the  sea,  calmed  the  waves,  and 
stilled  the  windes.  But  the  bare  subscrip- 
tion of  his  name  in  a  morsel  of  paper 
passeth  all  the  rest :  it  healed  the  tooth- 
ache, the  crampe,  the  gowte,  the  sciatica, 
the  leprosie,  the  skurvies,— and  being 
laid  uppon  ...  a  woman  ...  in  tra- 
vaile  .  .  .  past  all  hope  of  life,  tooke 
away  her  pame,  facilitated  the  birth,  and 
recovered  her  life." — S.  Harsnet  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  York),  Popish  Im- 
postures (1604),  p.  56. 

Belies  preserved  in  the  ahbej/  church  of 
Savigny.  At  one  time  the  abbey  church 
of  Savigny  was  said  to  contain — 

The  head  of  St  Vital,  and  his  chasuble. 

Part  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross. 

Relics  of  the  prophet  Daniel;  of  St. 
Joseph,  John  the  Baptist,  St  Peter,  St 
Matthew,  St  Bartholomew.  St  James, 
St  Victor,  St  Bernard,  St  William  Fir- 
matus,  and  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
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The  chasuble  of  St  Peter  (! !). 

These  were  all  contained  in  a  costly 
casket,  and  carried  in  procession  on 
Maunday  Thursday.  In  1793  the  reli- 
quaries were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
relics  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

Relics  in  Souillac  church.  Mgr.  Doncy, 
bishop  of  Montauban,  gives  us  a  list  of 
111  relics  of  Souillac  church,  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  to  be  genuine  oy  the 
prods-verbal  of  May  25,  1866.  Amongst 
them  we  find — 

De  vestimentis  Domini. 

De  spinis  corona  Domini. 

De  tabula  et  pane  Ccenn  Domini. 

De  terra  ubipes  crucis  [Domini]  positus 
erat,  quando  Christus  fmt  crucifix  us. 

De  velo,  cingulo,  vestimentis,  et  lacte 
[!!]  Beats  Maris. 

De  sangiune  et  vestimentis  SS.  Inno- 
centium. 

De  vestimento  S.  Joannis,  S.  Petri. 

De  una  uncia  digiti  S.  Pauli,  et  duo 
dentes  ejusdem. 

Relics  of  S.  Thome,  S.  Barnaba,  S. 
TimothsM  discipuli  Pauli,  S.  Stephani 

Sroto-martyris,  S.  Lauren tii,  S.  Marci, 
.  Marcellini,  S.  Sixti  papa,  S.  Caecilise, 
8.  Lucia,  S.  Dorothea,  and  many  others. 

The  relics  are  contained  in  a  reliquary 
of  copper,  gilded  and  chased,  evidently 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

That  many  of  the**  relies  may  be  traced  beck  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  may  be  readily  admitted,  bat 
eleven  hundred  yean  is  a  long  time  from  the  Crod&rion ; 
and  men  relics  as  the  "milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  "the 
breed  of  the  last  Supper,"  the  "mould  where  the  cross 
stood,"  end  the  several  garments  of  the  Lord,  ought  to  show 
an  unbroken  and  incontestable  legal  instrument,  far  far 
clearer  than  that  offered  by  "  miracles "  attributed  to 
them.  We  know  that  the  two  tables  of  stone.  Inscribed 
by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  and  religiously  kept  for 
some  centuries  in  the  sacred  ark,  though  reverenced  by 
the  Jews,  were  nevertheless  lost,  and  the  lossof  such  relics 
is  certainly  most  astounding,  far  more  so  than  such  relics 
as  the  above  would  have  been. 

A  list  of  famous  relics,  given  by  John 
Brady,  1839. 

(This  hat  of  reBcs  Is  given  on  the  authority  of  John 
Brady,  who  must.be  held  responsible.  It  is  a  pity  he  has 
not  riven  the  whereabouts  of  each  relic,  that  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements  might  be  verified.) 

Coal.  One  of  the  coals  that  broiled 
St.  Lawrence. 

Finger.  A  finger  of  St.  Andrew ; 
another  of  John  the  Baptist ;  one  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  thumb  of  St. Thomas. 

Handkerchiefs  (Two),  stamped  with 
the  face  of  Christ.  One  was  sent  by  our 
Lord  Himself  as  a  present  to  Agbarus, 
prince  of  Edessa;  and  the  other  was  a 
cloth  lent  by  Veronica  to  Jesus  to  wipe 
the  sweat  from  His  face  on  His  way  to 
Calvary.   (See  Veronicas.) 
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Head.  Two  heads  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (! !). 

Hem.  The  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment 
touched  by  the  woman  who  was  healed  of 
her  bloody  issue;  the  hem  of  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colours. 

Lock  op  Hair.  A  lock  of  the  hair 
with  which  Mary  Magdalene  wiped  the 
Saviour's  feet. 

Nail.  One  of  the  nails  used  in  the 
crucifixion  was  set  in  the  4  '  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy."  [One  nail  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Santa  Croce,  at  Rome  ;  another  at 
Siena ;  a  third  at  Venice ;  a  fourth  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites,  in  Paris ;  a  fifth 
in  the  Holy  Chapel ;  a  sixth  at  Draguignan ; 
a  seventh  at  Tcnaille.  One  was  thrown 
by  the  empress  Helena  into  the  gulf  of 
Venice  to  allay  a  storm ;  another  was 
inserted  by  Constantino  in  his  helmet,  as 
an  amulet ;  one  or  two  others  were  set 
in  the  emperor's  horse's  headstall.]  (See 
Cross  discovered.) 

Phial  of  Sweat.  A  phial  of  the 
sweat  of  St.  Michael,  when  he  contended 
with  Satan  (! !). 

Rats  of  a  Star.  Some  of  the  rays 
of  the  guiding  star  which  appeared  to  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  (! !). 

Rib.  A  rib  of  the  Verbum  caro  factum, 
or  the  "  Word  made  Flesh  "  (I !). 

Rod.   Moses'  rod. 

Seamless  Coat.  The  seamless  coat  of 
our  Lord,  for  which  lots  were  cast  at  the 
Crucifixion. 

Slippers.  A  pair  of  slippers  worn  by 
Enoch  before  the  Flood. 

Spoon.  The  pap-spoon  and  dish  used 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  for  Jesus  when  an 
infant. 

Sword  and  Shield.  The  short  sword 
of  St.  Michael,  and  his  square  buckler 
lined  with  red  velvet  (! !). 

Tear.  The  tear  shed  by  Jesus  over 
the  grave  of  Lazarus.  This  relic  was 
given  by  an  angel  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  is  preserved  m  a  phial  ( ! !). 

Tooth.   A  tooth  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

Waterpot.  One  of  the  watorpots 
used  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  in  Galilee. 
— Clavis  CalendriOjp.  240. 

Relics  mentioned  by  Afelancthon. 

Face.  The  face  of  a  seraph  without 
a  nose  (! !). 

Flame.  A  flame  of  the  bush  which 
Moses  beheld  burning.  The  bishop  of 
Metz  asserted  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  this  relic  (! !). 

Leo.  A  leg  of  the  ass  on  which  Jesus 
rode  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem. 

Skull.    The  skull  of  St  Matthias, 
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said  to  have  died  a.d.  63.  St.  Helena 
(248-328)  sent  his  body  to  Rome  [John 
Kck  says  it  was  sent  to  Augsburg]. 
|_Some  bones  of  the  head  are  at  present 
m  Santa  Maria  Maggiore ;  other  parts  of 
the  skull  were  sent  by  the  same  empress 
to  the  archbishop  of  Treves;  and  a  part 
of  the  skull  was  preserved  at  Barbezieux, 
in  Saintonge,  till  the  Reformation,  when 
it  was  burned.] 

[Stone.  In  Soulac  is  preserved  a 
bloody  stone  thrown  at  the  martyr 
Stephen.]— The  Eclectic  Review.  (See 
p.  260.) 

Miscellaneous  relics  of  remarkable  cha- 
racter. Gregory  the  Great  sent  to  his 
friend  St.  Leander  the  famous  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  made  bv  St.  Luke  the 
evangelist.  It  is  preserved  at  Guadaloupe, 
in  Spain. 

In  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  are  preserved  not  only  some  of 
the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
but  also  some  of  the  hay  on  which  He  was 
laid  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  Joseph's 
cloak,  thrown  over  the  child  to  keep  it 
warm,  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anastasia:  and  some  of  the  hair  of  the 
infant  in  the  basilica  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Harsnet  says  the  following  relics  "  are 
jewelled  up  in  the  popes  Propitiatorie  at 
Rome :  viz.  A  sacred  violl  of  our  Ladies 
milke;  a  peeco  of  St.  Paules  breeches 
and  chaire ;  the  tayle  of  the  asse  whereon 
our  Saviour  rode  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
rest." — Popish  Impostures,  p.  118. 

Ordinal  W  toman  defends  all  relies  aa  "precious  tree- 
Barn  of  the  Church,"  and  "  insists  on  their  genuineness." 
How  could  be  do  othenrto  and  be  consistent  f  Miracles 
and  relics  are  bound  up  in  the  Soman  CathoHc  Church. 

The  makeshift  of  a  relic  suggested  bp 
Agazarius  (1600).  14  Agazarius  the  Jesuit 
tels  us,  that  hee  having  brought  from 
Rome  certaine  halowed  graines,  which 
he  gave  to  his  holy  children  for  their 
severall  necessities, — they  by  misfortune 
lost  them,  but  [he]  comforts  his  shrivel- 
ings  by  telling  them  in  honest  terms,  that 
any  little  prety  peble  taken  up  out  of  a 
gutter,  will  serve  as  well,  if  it  be  receaved 
and  kept  with  humility  and  devotion." — 
Harsnet  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York), 
Popish  Impostures  (1604),  p.  104. 

Bruno  {Leo  IX.)  cures  the  plague  by 
relics  steeped  in  wine  (a.d.  1002-1064). 
Bruno  used  to  make  a  pilgrimage  every 
year  to  the  tomb  of  some  apostle.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  five 
hundred  persons,  and  all  were  smitten  by 
the  plague,  from  the  foul  air  of  the  country 
they  had  to  pass  through.   Bruno,  then 


bishop  of  Toul,-  "  had  the  happy  thought 
of  dipping  the  relics  which  he  earned 
about  with  him  in  wine,  and  gave  the 
plague-stricken  some  of  the  wine  to 
drink."  Our  biographer  adds,  "  All  those 
who  drank  in  faith  recovered,"  but  h© 
does  not  state  the  number  that  did  so. — 
Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo  IX. 

Candida  Francisco  cured  of  a  mortal 
disease  by  a  picture  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
(June  22,  a.d.  1600).  Candida  Francises, 
a  religious  of  St.  Agnes,  Milan,  had  been 
confined  to  her  bed  twenty-two  months. 
She  was  lame  in  the  left  leg,  and  so 
afflicted  in  her  whole  body,  that  the 
doctors  pronounced  her  case  hopeless. 
She  now  requested  that  a  portrait  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  might  be  handed  to 
her,  and  as  she  held  it,  she  earnestly  in- 
voked the  saint  to  come  to  her  relief. 
Presently  all  her  pains  left  her ;  her  leg, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  other,  was 
not  only  healed  but  elongated ;  and  she 
rose  up  cheerful  in  spirits,  and  in  perfect 
health. — The  Bull  of  Canonization. 

The  relics  of  St.  Desiderius,  bishop  of 
Langres,  cure  a  woman  at  the  point  of  aeath 
(a.d.  1657).  Desiderius  was  a  peasant 
in  the  third  century,  living  at  Bavari, 
and  was  chosen  bishop  of  Langres.  He 
was  beheaded  by  Chrocus,  an  AUemand 
chief,  in  264.  In  1315  his  relics  were 
transferred  from  the  little  chapel  on  the 
Marne  to  the  cathedral.  In  1657  Mgr. 
Sebastian  Zamet  opened  the  reliquary  to 
give  the  relics  to  the  church  of  Avignon. 
They  rested  at  Rosoy  in  the  house  of  a 
woman  confined  to  her  bed,  and  supposed 
to  be  in  articulo  mortis.  The  relics  were 
taken  to  her  room,  and  the  moment  they 
touched  her,  she  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  "Ce  miracle,  le  chroniqueur 
Clement  Macheret  curd  d'Hortcs,  dressa 
proces-verbal."— L'abbe'  Mazelin,  Saints 
de  la  Haute  Marne. 

Miraculous  cures  effected  by  the  relics  of 
St.  Germana  Cousin  of  Pibrac  (a.d.  1579- 
1601).  Germana  Cousin  was  a  poor 
shepherdess  of  Pibrac,  near  Toulouse. 
She  was  very  sickly  and  scrofulous,  but 
is  an  object  of  considerable  interest, 
because  she  was  canonized  so  recently  as 
1854  by  pope  Pius  IX.,  amidst  such  a 
concourse  or  people  as  have  rarely  been 
collected  together.  At  Pibrac  the  Holy 
Communion  was  given  to  eight  thousand 
persons,  and  hundreds  were  dismissed. 
At  least  seventy  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  in  the  little  village  of  Pibrac 
to  do  honour  to  the  shepherdess,  crowding 
to  kiss  her  cerements,  and  to  cast  eyes  on 
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her  bones.    Her  elegy  was  made  by  Mgr.  | 
Pie,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  R.  P.  Corail  the 
Jesuit.  On  June  29, 1867,  Pio  IX.,  "  aprea 
avoir  approuve*  de  noureanx  miracles, 
Tinscrivit  au  livre  des  vierges." 

The  new  miracles,  all  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  the  following : — 

(1)  A  young  man  of  Mauvesin,  in  the 
diocese  of  Auch,  named  Dominic  Gautd, 
having  lost  his  sight,  consulted  the  best 
oculists,  but  received  the  doleful  assurance 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  as 
the  blindness  arose  from  what  is  termed 
4 'the  drop  serene."  His  brother  George 
advised  nim  to  apply  to  Germ  ana  Cousin 
(dead  about  two  hundred  years),  and  both 
went  to  Pibrac.  Here  the  eyes  of  Domi- 
nic were  bound  with  a  cloth  which  had 
touched  the  dead  body  of  the  shepherdess, 
and  on  returning  home  he  told  his  brother 
he  could  see  the  sails  of  the  mill  turning 
round. 

We  are  not  told  whether  Dominic  Grate  ever  recorered 
hh  full  light,  or  whether  the  miracle  ceaeed  with  the 
Incident  mentioned  above. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Gay,  aged  eighteen,  had 
long  been  blind  "  par  suite  d'une  humeur 
quijj'e'taitportee  a  son  visage,  et  sur  ses 
ye  ox."  This  young  woman  was  cured  at 
Pibrac,  and  lived  many  years  without  any 
return  of  her  malady. 

(3)  Frances  Ferriere,  of  Angoumer, 
was  born  blind,  but  received  her  sight 
simply  by  binding  her  eyes  with  a  cloth 
which  had  touched  the  body  of  Germana. 
This  miracle  is  avouched  by  Mons.  le 
Castex,  cure'  of  Angoumer  at  the  time. 

(4)  Aug.  1,  1839,  an  infant  ten 
months  old,  born  blind,  the  son  of  Antony 
Nous,  *  *  patron  sur  lc  canal  du  Languedoc, 
was  entirely  cured  by  the  intercession  of 
Germana  Cousin.  The  abbot  of  Bo  org, 
vicar-general,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  his  deposition  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Toulouse. 

(6)  Antoinette  EsteUt*  of  Pibrac  at- 
tested that  her  son,  aged  two  years  and 
six  months,  was  quite  blind ;  but,  being 
taken  to  the  tomb  of  Germana,  received 
his  sight  11 II  a  maintenant  quarante- 
trois  ans,  et  il  a  conserve'  la  vue,  et  le 
souvenir  de  la  grace  qui  Germaine  a  obtenue 
pour  lui." 

(6)  Francis  Lafon  was  born  with  a 
fatty  tumour  over  his  eyes.  When  the 
lids  were  opened,  neither  pupil  nor  cornea 
could  be  seen,  but  only  "une  matiere 
informe  comme  un  morceau  de  chair." 
This  case  was  wholly  cured  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Germana,  and  the  child  received 
his  eyesight.  The  only  remedy  applied 


was  to  bind  over  the  eyes  a  cloth  which 
had  touched  the  dead  body  of  the  shen- 
herdess,  when,  "  Bontd  celeste !  ce  petit 
visage,  auparavant  si  moine,  est  animd  de 
deux  yeux  vifs  et  brillants  qui  se  fixent 
sur  elle." 

(7)  A  paralytic,  whose  limbs  were 
wholly  powerless,  was  taken  to  Pibrac, 
April  29,  1840.  This  man  was  such  a 
cnpple  that  when  held  upright "  ses  jambea 
dtaient  flottantes  comme  celles  d'un  squel- 
lctte."  If  set  on  his  feet,  his  legs  doubled 
under  him.  Well,  he  went  to  the  parish 
church  during  mass,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  elevation  cried  aloud,  "Je  sui* 

fue'ri  I "  He  knelt  down,  and  remaiued 
neeling  to  the  end  of  the  service,  when 
he  walked  home,  leaning  gently  on  the 
arm  of  his  grandmother,  the  baroness  of 
Guilhermy.  This  was  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  "il  parcourut  a  pied, 
sans  Itre  soutenu."  He  paid  several  visits, 
in  which  he  walked  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs without  the  least  difficulty. 

(8)  In  1845  the  nuns  of  Bon  Pasteur 
at  Bourg,  116  in  number,  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  superior  of  the  convent, 
resolved  to  seek  the  aid  of  Germana 
Cousin,  and  accordingly  placed  a  medal 
of  the  shepherdess  in  the  pantry,  and  two 
of  the  sisters  were  appointed  to  provide 
forty  large  loaves  of  bread  daily;  but 
instead  of  twenty-four  pounds  of  flour, 
only  sixteen  were  provided.  The  flour 
lasted  three  days,  and  only. eight  pounds 
were  left ;  but  these  eight  pounds  made 
f ortyloaves,  and  the  flour  diminished  not. 
This  occurred  over  and  over  again.  The 
small  dole  of  flour  supplied  the  whole 
convent  from  day  to  day,  and  there  was 
always  more  flour  left  when  the  bread 
was  made  than  there  was  before.  The 
miracle  attracted  great  attention,  and 
persons  from  all  quarters  ran  to  see  11  de 
ieurs  propres  yeux  le  pain  que  Dieu  leur 
avait  donnd.  Le  m&me  prooige  se  renou- 
vela  deux  autres  fois." 

(9)  Jacquette,  daughter  of  John  Catala, 
when  eighteen  months  old  caught  measles, 
and  became  more  and  more  feeble  every 
day.  This  was  in  1828.  The  ankles  and 
knees  swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  while 
the  legs  and  thighs  shrank,  "  que  la  peau 
e'tait  collee  aux  os."  All  medicines  were 
ineffective,  and  at  last  her  mother  deter- 
mined to  take  the  child  to  Pibrac.  The 
following  is  her  deposition : — "  I  started 
on  foot  with  a  friend,  and  we  drove  before 
us  a  donkey  with  two  panniers.  Jacquette 
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was  in  one,  and  another  child  three  years 
old  was  in  the  other.  We  reached  Pibrac 
church  on  a  Sunday,  and  attended  the 
service  with  the  children.  Mass  was 
celebrated,  and  when  the  Sanctus  was 
rung,  Jacquette  cried  out  aloud ;  and  I 
heard  her  bones  crack.  When  I  went  to 
kneel,  great  God !  judge  of  my  surprise 
to  see  Jacquette  leave  her  brother,  and 
come  and  kneel  besido  me.  She  came  all 
by  herself,  with  no  one  to  help  her.  I 
returned  to  my  seat,  and  Jacquette  fol- 
lowed me.  Her  legs  had  recovered ;  my 
vow  was  accomplished.  We  reached 
Toulouse  at  three  o'clock;  and  when 
Jacquette  saw  her  father  she  ran  up  to 
him,  crying  with  joy,  *I  am  quite  well 
now ;  take  me  in  your  arms,  papa,  and 
kiss  me.  See  how  I  can  run  about  See 
what  Germana  Cousin  has  done  for  me ! ' 
Indeed,  the  cure  was  perfect." 

(10)  Philip  Luc  of  Cornebarrieu,  aged 
twelve,  was  suffering  from  a  fistula,  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  of  St.  James, 
Toulouse,  where  he  was  two  months,  and 
was  then  dismissed  as  incurable.  Corne- 
barrieu is  about  two  miles  from  Pibrac, 
and  Philip,  starting  with  his  mother  on 
foot,  arrived  in  time  for  mass.  He  went 
to  the  tomb  of  the  shepherdess,  and  re- 
turned home  without  being  cured.  His 
mother  put  him  to  bed,  and  wrapped  him 
in  a  cloth  which  had  touched  the  dead 
body  of  Germana.  After  a  short  sleep 
he  called  his  mother,  who  looked  at  the 
fistula,  found  it  was  quite  dry,  and  the 
wound  healed.  H.  Laurent  Stevenet,  one 
of  the  physicians  of  St.  James's  Hospital, 
came  to  see  the  cure.  He  expressed  him- 
self astounded,  made  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination, and  pronounced  the  cure  per- 
fect. "  Je  dois  indiquer  le  caractere  de 
cette  gucrison:  e'est  la  mobility  de  la 
peau,  et  la  reprise  du  tissu  fibre  ux  qui 
forme  la  cicatrice  interieure  de  la  cavitd 
fistulcusc." 

Mom.  L.  VeaDlot  myi  of  the  above,  "  Now  aliens  rig. 
nalcr  quelotwa  miracles  qui,  aprto  mftr  examen,  oat  rtco 
1 approbation  da  la  Congregation  das  Rites,  at  out  eta  con- 
firmee comma  teb  pur  le  ton  vermin  pontile,"  and  '"La 
aouverain  pontile  Pie  IX ,  apree  avoir  approva  da  miracles, 
lnecriTlt  Si  Germana  an  Urre  dee  Vtergea." 

A  bone  of  St.  Ignatius  cures  Drusilla 
Tursellina  of  a  fever.  Drusilla  Tursellina, 
a  Roman  lady,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  was 
cured  in  a  moment  by  laying  one  of  the 
bone*  of  St  Ignatius  on  her  forehead. 

Another  example,  8ir  Francis  Blasius 
of  Nola  was  afflicted  with  ague  and  colic, 
■o  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  his 
mother  Zcnobia  laid  a  bone  of  St  Ignatius 
upon  his  head,  and  he  forthwith  recovered. 


A  third  example.  The  infant  son  of 
the  baron  of  Belli  bo  ni  of  Lecha,  when 
three  years  old,  fell  from  the  nurse's  arms, 
and  injured  the  right  knee.  A  swelling 
ensued,  which  threatened  to  be  fatal ;  but 
the  baron  took  the  child  to  the  Jesuits* 
college  of  Lecha,  and  one  of  the  monka 
touched  the  knee  with  a  bone  of  St 
Ignatius.  The  surgeons  came  next  day 
to  cut  the  swelling,  and  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  see  it  had  subsided ;  and  in 
a  day  or  two  the  child  was  perfectly  well. 
— Authentic  Relation  made  in  the  Con- 
sistory before  Gregory  XV.  by  cardinal  de 
Montex  March  12,  1622. 

Writing  of  St.  Ignatius  cures  Bartholo- 
mew Contesti  of  headache.  Bartholomew 
Contest!  of  Majorca  was  a  surgeon  by 
profession.  He  suffered  severely  from 
headache  and  disease  in  one  of  his  eyes. 
A  slip  of  paper  containing  some  writing 
of  Ignatius  being  brought  to  him,  he  was 
instantly  cured  of  his  headache,  and  the 
eye,  which  before  was  stone  blind,  re- 
covered its  speculation.  In  order  to  prove 
that  his  recovery  was  due  to  the  relic,  it 
was  removed  two  or  three  times,  and 
immediately  it  was  taken  away  the  pain 
returned,  and  the  eye  lost  its  sight ;  but 
the  remedy  of  both  returned  when  the 
relic  was  brought  back.  So  Bartholomew 
kept  the  paper  about  him,  and  his  health 
and  sight  were  permanently  restored. 

Another  example.  Olimpia  Norina  lost 
her  sight  for  three  months  from  acute 
pain;  but,  like  Bartholomew  Contesti, 
she  was  cured  merely  by  laying  on  her 
forehead  a  slip  of  paper  containing  some 
writing  of  St.  Ignatius. 

A  third  example.  The  child  of  a  noble- 
man, seven  years  old,  named  Geronimo 
Gabriellijbeingsick,  and  like  to  die  of  black 
ague,  called  by  the  Spaniards  taberdillo$ 
was,  in  1597,  cured  instantaneously  by 
the  same  slip  of  paper. — Authentic  Rela- 
tion made  in  the  Consistory  before  Gregory 
XV.  by  cardinal  de  Monte,  March  12, 1622. 

Donna  of Aragon,  etc. ,  cured  of  a  glandular 
swelling  by  a  portrait  of  St.  Ignatius  (a.d. 
1599).  The  donna  of  Aragon,  who  was 
also  princess  of  Beltran  and  duchess  of 
Terranova,  suffered  for  four  months  with 
a  swelling  in  her  right  breast  At  length 
she  laid  a  portrait  of  Ignatius  upon  the 
swelling,  which  instantly  began  to  sub- 
side, ana  before  sunset  she  was  perfectly 
cured.  So  certain  is  this,  that  the  prin- 
cess went  to  Rome  next  year,  and  set 
up  over  the  tomb  of  St  Ignatius  a  sil- 
ver tablet  as  a  thank-offering. — Authentic 
Relation  made  in  the  Consistory  before 
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Gregory  XV.  by  cardinal  de  Monte, 
March  12,  1622. 

An  image  of  St.  Ignatius  cures  Ferdinand 
Pretel  of  ague  (1603).  Ferdinand  Pretel 
of  Mendoza  fell  ill,  on  Sept.  19,  of  a  tertian 
ague,  which  developed  into  black  ague, 
and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  On  Dec.  8, 
an  image  of  St.  Ignatius  was  placed  in 
his  hands,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  became 
quite  well ;  and  was  enabled,  by  Dec.  13, 
to  make  a  nine  days'  journey  in  rain  and 
snow,  wind  and  frost,  from  Valladolid  to 
Valencia. — A  statement  made  by  cardinal 
de  Monte,  March  12,  1622,  before  Gregory 
XV.,  in  claim  of  the  canonization  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  pope  was  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements,  and  Ignatius  was 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  saints. 

The  relics  of  St.  Isidore  cure  Philip  III. 
of  a  fever  (a.d.  1619).  Philip  III.  had 
been  to  Portugal  in  royal  pomp ;  but,  on 
his  return  to  Madrid,  was  seized  with 
taberdillo,  a  pestilential  fever,  and  was 
given  over  by  his  physicians.  His  death 
was  expected  every  hour,  but  in  extremis 
he  requested  that  the  relics  of  St.  Isidore 
might  be  brought  him.  No  sooner  was 
this  done,  than  his  highness  began  to 
amend,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was  restored 
to  his  usual  health.  The  king  greatly 
exerted  himself  to  bring  about  the  canoni- 
zation of  Isidore,  but  the  death  of  the 
pone  caused  a  delay.  In  the  reign  of 
Fhilip  IV.,  however,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Gregory  XV.,  March  12, 
a.d.  1622,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Borne, 
with  a  splendour  wholly  unequalled. — 
Acts  of  Canonization. 

Diseases  cured  by  the  medal  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  (eighteenth  century). 
Crispino,  the  son  of  humble  parents, 
entered  the  monastery  of  Paranzana, 
where  he  was  employed  as  cook,  and  rose 
high  in  favour  as  a  saintly  man.  A  lady 
living  at  Tolfa  requested  that  Brother 
Crispino  might  be  allowed  to  visit  her,  as 
she  was  sick  of  an  epidemic  which  then 
prevailed.  When  he  entered  the  chamber, 
the  lady  said  to  him,  "  Brother  Crispino, 
make  on  my  head  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  thy  medal  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception." This  did  he,  and  the  lady  was 
instantly  cured.  The  experiment  was 
subsequently  tried  on  several  others,  and 
always  with  the  same  success.^—  Vita  del 
V.  Servo  di  JJio  Fr.  Crispino  da  Viterbo, 
etc.  (1761). 

St.  John  Francis  Regis  cures  a  woman 
with  a  medal  (a.d.  1597-1640).  St  John 
Francis  Regis  went  to  confess  a  woman 
given  over  by  the  physicians,  and  sup- 


posed by  them  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  friends  asked  St.  Regis  to  cure  her, 
and  the  saint,  putting  the  medal  of  his 
order  into  a  cup,  blessed  the  water,  and 
gave  it  the  woman  to  drink.  No  sooner 
had  she  tasted  it,  than  the  fever  left  her, 
"et  elle  se  trouva  dans  une  sainte  aussi 
parfaite  que  si  elle  n'eut  point  6i6 
malade."— Father  Daubenton  (Jesuit), 
Life  of  St.  John  Francis  Regis. 

Relics  of  St.  John-Joseph  of  the  Cross 
(a.d.  1664-1734).  The  hyacinths,  cast 
on  the  coffin  of  St.  John-Joseph  of  the 
Cross,  healed  the  daughter  of  Girolamo 
Politi  of  a  violent  inflammation  in  the 
eye. 

The  pieces  of  his  garments,  seized 
eagerly  dv  the  throng  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral,  healed  numbers  of  persons; 
amongst  others,  Anne  di  Matia  and 
Pascal  Christiano.  The  former  of  a 
violent  stitch  in  her  side  which  had 
obstinately  resisted  all  sorts  of  remedies ; 
and  the  latter  of  frightful  colics  from 
which  he  had  suffered  for  six  years. 

During  the  funeral,  Michel  de  San- 
Pasquale,  trying  to  keep  back  the  crowd, 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head  from 
a  halbert.  The  blood  flowed  abundantly, 
but,  on  touching  the  place  with  a  piece 
of  the  saint's  habit,  the  wound  was 
instantly  healed. 

Charles  Carafalo,  an  epileptic,  vowed, 
during  the  funeral,  if  the  saint  would 
cure  him  of  his  fits,  to  which  he  had  been 
subject  for  twenty-five  years,  he  would 
publish  the  miracle  throughout  the  world. 
He  was  cured ;  but  not  keeping  his  vow, 
his  fits  returned  within  a  year.  Then, 
repenting  of  his  neglect,  he  begged  pardon 
of  the  saint,  repaired  his  fault,  and  was 
thoroughly  cured. 

Margaret  di  Fraja  obtained,  during  the 
funeral  of  the  saint,  the  cure  of  her 
nephew,  who  was  dying  of  injuries 
received  in  a  fall. 

Vincenza  Aldava  was  healed  at  the 
same  time  of  a  contraction  in  the  knee, 
which  prevented  his  walking.  This  cure 
was  effected  by  simply  sitting  on  the 
bier  which  had  carried  the  saint  to  his 
grave. 

After  the  inhumation,  numberless 
miracles  "attested  the  virtues  of  the 
saint."  Fevers,  spasms,  attacks  of  apo- 
plexy and  epilepsy^  and  sundry  maladies 
pronounced  to  De  incurable,  were  cured 
Dy  his  relics.  These  "  miracles  "  induced 
Pius  VI.  to  inscribe  him  in  the  catalogue, 
May  15,  1789.  Pius  VII.  recognized  two 
new  miracles,  April  27,  1824.   Leo  XII. 
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decreed,  Sept.  29,  1824,  that  the  church 
might  proceed  with  his  canonization; 
ana  Gregory  XVI.  canonized  him,  May 
26,  1889. — Migne,  Demonstrations  Evan- 
gtlimtesj  vol.  xvi. 

The  shroud  of  St.  Landry  quenches  a 
fire  (seventh  century).  St.  Landry, 
bishop  of  Paris,  died  a.d.  650.  Not  long 
after  nis  death  a  fire  broke  out  in  Paris 
in  the  Porte  Rovale,  and  the  wind  spread 
the  flames  in  all  directions,  so  that  many 
houses  caught  fire,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  city  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
Dean  Herve'  bethought  him  of  the  late 
bishop;  and,  hoisting  his  shroud  on  a 
!>ole,  he  went  with  it  where  the  flames 
were  thickest  and  most  violent.  "  Aussi- 
t6t  le  feu  commenfa  a  se  retire?,  et  a 
diminuer,  et  s'dtcignit  pen  a  peu,  sans 
fairo  un  plus  dommage."—  Breviaire  de 
Paris,  etc. 

Archbishop  Volcmar  cured  of  a  malady 
in  his  eyes  by  St,  Maurin's  tooth  (tenth 
century).  Volcmar  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  in  906;  he  soon  after- 
wards suffered  from  a  "malady  in  his 
eyes,"  and  it  was  much  feared  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
great  Easter  festival  at  Cologne.  A 
sudden  inspiration  occurred  to  him — to 
try  whether  the  recently  discovered  relics 
of  St.  Maurin  of  Cologne  would  do  him 
any  good.  He  sent  a  priest  to  go  and 
fetch  them.  A  tooth  of  the  martyr  was 
brought  to  his  chamber ;  he  touched  his 
eyes  with  it,  and  the  remedy  was  instan- 
taneous. On  Easter  Day,  at  mass,  he 
announced  this  "miracle  "  to  the  congre- 
gation.— Propre  de  Cologne. 

If  the  "malady  of  the  eye"  vm  what  k  called  *  stye 
or  stian,  we  all  know  the  common  "remedy"  of  rubbing 
It  with  a  gold  ring.  There  la  no  reran  why  a  smooth 
tooth  should  not  do  m  well.  Whether  the  gentle  pressure 
breaks  the  pustule  or  disperses  the  pus  U  beside  the 
scope  of  this  book.  Suffice  It  to  say.  It  was  at  ono  time 
generallj  bettered  that  rubbing  the  stye  with  a  gold  ring 
would  prore  an  effectual  cure. 

The  chasuble  of  St,  Peter  cures  a 
paralytic  (eleventh  century).  When  St. 
Hugh,  abbot  of  Clunv,  went  to  celebrate 
mass  in  St.  Genevieve,  a  paralytic, 
named  Robert,  was  brought  to  him.  St. 
Hugh  laid  on  him  the  chasuble  of  St. 
Peter,  a  relic  most  religiously  preserved, 
and  said  to  the  man,  "The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  made  thee  whole :  rise,  Robert, 
and  make  thy  bed."  As  ne  spoke  the 
man  was  healed,  and  returned  thanks  to 
St.  Peter  and  the  abbot.  Then  follows 
this  observation:  "II  [i.e\  St  Hugh] 
avait  acquis  une  telle  estime  aupres  de 
Dieu,  que  des  pelerins  furent  avertis,  au 


sepulcre  des  Apotres,  par  uno  vision 
celeste,  d'aller  a  Cluny  dont  its  n'avaient 
jamais  entendu  parlcr." — Lorain,  His- 
toire  de  VAbbaye  de  Cluny, 

St.  Walberts  cup  of  miraculous  virtues 
(seventh  century).  There  was  nothing 
which  pertained  to  St  Walbert  to  which 
God  did  not  attach  miraculous  virtues. 
Of  this  we  have  proofs  which  have  come 
down  almost  to  the  present  day.  Thus 
Dom  Grappin,  in  1770,  writes,  "  Un  vase, 
de  simple  racine,  qui  a  lui  appartenu,  a 
4t4  Tinstrument  d'une  infinite  de  gueri- 
sons :  les  felmcitants  u'empressent  encore 
d'y  boire,  et  d'imiter  a  ce  sujet  la  pieuse 
antiquity,  et  come  elle,  ils  y  e'prouvent  le 
pouvoir  du  saint  abbe'  de  Luxeuil.  J'en  ai 
vu  des  effete  qui  tiennent  du  prodige 
doi  rendre  ici  te'moignage  solennel.  Cert 
ainsi  que  les  amis  de  Dieu  sont  honores  ot 
glorifies." — Me'moire  Adress€  a  f  Academic 
de  Bcsancon  (en  1770). 

One  of  the  bones  of  BL  Walbert  (who  died  065,  {.«.  four 
hundred  rears  before  William  the  Conqueror)  was  authen- 
ticated Feb.  17.  1802.  by  Ids  eminence  Mgr.  le  Cardinal 
Matthieu.  One  would  like  to  know  how  this  was  done. 
Similarly,  a  thigh-bone  of  8t.  Beat  (who  died  In  the  third 
century)  was  authenticated  recently  by  Mgr.  de  Simony 
bishop  of  Soueoos  and  Laon.  Probably,  eu  the  medical 
men  of  Great  Britain  would  hesitate  to  Touch  that  a  bone 
submitted  to  their  inspection  once  formed  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  Alfred  the  Great  or  William  the  Conqueror. 
Mar  4,  A.D.  1854,  Mgr.  Grander,  rlcar-general  of  Keren. 
Ytrtfled  the  relics  of  St.  Perelln.  who  died  in  908. 

All  sorts  of  diseases  cured  by  a  medal 
of  St,  Francis  Xavier,  ^  Pilgrims  to  the 
church  where  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  buried 
receive  no  small  benefits.  The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  all  other  diseases  are  cured ;  yea,  the 
very  dead  are  restored  to  life.  A  greater 
wonder  still  remains  to  be  told.  A 
woman,  called  Lucy  de  Villanzan,  above 
120  years  old,  who  had  been  baptized 
by  Xavier,  had  a  medal  of  the  saint 
struck  at  Coccinum.  For  twelve  years 
together,  she  touched  with  this  medal 
all  sorts  of  sick  and  diseased  folk,  and  as 
many  as  she  touched  were  instantly 
made  whole.  Ulcers  and  cancers,  blains 
and  boils,  wounds  and  sores,  were  cured 
merely  by  washing  them  with  water  in 
which  the  medal  had  been  immersed. 
Many  other  marvellous  things  were  done 
by  the  virtue  of  *this  medal. — Cardinal  de 
Monte1 8  speech  before  Gregory  XV.,  at  the 
Act  of  the  Canonization  of  Francis  Xavier, 
Jan.  19,  1622. 

This  b  no  Idle  tale,  bat  a  relation  made  In  rail  consis- 
tory by  cardinal  de  Monte.  The  whole  speech  to  sOB. 
extant,  and  has  been  translated  into  French  and  tngttsb. 
Jean  Hrigham  of  8t  Omer  recerred  the  "priTOege*  of 
printing  the  French  translation  June  18*  1010.  and  every 
copy  was  signed  and  authenticated  by  De  Greet*, 
Idward  KlitejBUHi  was  authorised  to  pobikh  the  tngJtoh 
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translation  May  V.  IMS,  and  hta  "  Approbate"  to  tlgnad 
by  Joan.  Floydus,  8oc  J  eta  Theologus. 

The  bandage  with  which  Clirist  was 
blindfolded  (Mark  xiv.  65).  The  bandage 
with  which  Christ  was  blindfolded  by  the 
soldiers  was  given  by  Charlemagne  to 
St,  Namphasus,  who  built  the  abbey  of 
Marcillac,  where  he  deposited  the  relic. 
It  is  now  kept  in  a  little  country  church 
called  St.  Julian  of  Lunegarde.  It  is  a 
linen  bandage,  stained  in  many  places 
with  blood.  The  historian  Dominicy 
writes,  "  Asservatur  in  ecclesia  St.  Juli- 
ani  de  Lunegarde  (cujus  presentatio  ad 
abbatem  Marciliacensem  pertinet)  tenue 
velum  ex  lino  iEgyptio;  idemque  illud 
esse  dicunt  quo  Christi  faciem  milites 
obduxere,  dum  per  ludibrium  colaphis 
cttderetur.  Est  et  in  eadem  ecclesia, 
frustum  arundinis,  ei  in  signum  regni 
affectati,  pro  sceptro  traditn." — Sudario 
Capitis  Christy  p.  47. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  flaw  of  Christ  wm 
covered  with  a  sud*rium  or  pocket-handkerchief  belonging 
to  one  of  the  »old!«n  or  servants,  and  after  the  mockery 
was  over  that  the  doth  would  be  reclaimed  by  the  owner. 
It  is  not  the  leait  likely  that  the  Christiana  would  buy  up 
•neb  relics,  or  even  venture  to  pick  them  up  at  such  a 
time  of  peril.  There  la  no  proof  whatever  that  relics  of 
such  articles  were  diligently  sought  and  preserved  by  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians.  The  mania  for  relies 
set  in  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  when  his  mother 
Helena  gave  It  an  enormous  impulse. 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  We  are 
assured  that  some  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  preserved  at  Mantua.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  preserved  by  Longinus,  when 
he  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus  with  his 
spear ;  but  it  is  more  generally  thought 
that  this  blood  did  not  proceed  from  the 
body  of  the  Saviour,  but  from  crucifixes 
pierced  in  derision  by  Jews  and  other 
unbelievers.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints  (May  8),  endorses  this 
statement,  and  the  chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.  (1880)  says,  "Ces  miracles" 
(that  is,  bleeding  crucifixes)  "  si  touchanta 
sont  racontes  et  e'tablis  d'une  man  i  fere 
peremptoire  dans  des  histoires  fort 
authentiques." — See  St.  Thomas,  bk.  iii. 
p.  54,  a.  2-5 ;  and  bk.  v.  5. 

The  holy  blood  of  Billom,  in  France. 
This  relic  consists  of  a  spoonful  of  blood, 
said  to  be  brought  from  Syria,  in  the 
first  crusade,  by  two  canons,  named 
Durand  Albanelu  and  Peter  Barbasta. 
The  blood  had  preserved  its  colour  and 
fluidity.  Several  vouchers  accompanied 
the  vessel  containing  the  blood,  one 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
another  in  that  of  Yalens.  A  bull 
of  Eugenius  IV.  (a.d.  1444)  established  a 
confraternity  in  honour  of  the  blood  of 


Billom.  Paul  VI.,  Calixtus  III.,  Leo  X., 
and  Clement  VII.,  all  attest  that  a  great 
number  of  miracles  were  performed  by 
virtue  of  this  blood,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  a  specific  for  dysentery,  hemorrhage, 
sore  eyes,  etc.  It  was  lost  in  the 
Revolution. — Disoours  historiaue  sur  le 
sang  precieux  que  Pan  rfvere  dans  realise 
collegiale  et  royale  de  St.  Cerneuf  de  la 
ville  de  Billom,  en  Auvergne,  1757. 

The  cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified 
discovered  (a.d.  826).  The  cross  of 
Christ  is  the  great  relic  of  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church,  and  ought  to  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  most  unimpeachable 
authority  even  from  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion to  the  present  hour ;  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  till  the  fourth  century.  And 
as  it  was  made  of  deal,  and  buried  in  the 
earth,  considerable  decay  must  have  taken 
place  in  three  hundred  years.  The  epoch 
of  its  discovery  was  as  far  from  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion  as  we  are  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.   But  to  the  legend  :— 

We  are  told  that  it  was  found  by  the 
empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  May  8,  a.d.  826.  She  was 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
Ancient  authors  do  not  agree  upon  the 
way  she  was  led  to  the  discovery.  Thus 
Nicephorus  Callistus  and  Cassiodorus 
assert  that  she  was  directed  to  the  spot 
by  revelation,  but  the  Roman  breviary 
and  most  other  authorities  maintain  that 
one  Judas  betrayed  to  her  the  place  where 
this  and  other  relics  connected  with  it 
were  buried.  Alban  Butler  tells  us  it  was 
customary  for  the  Jews  to  bury  whatever 
was  used  in  an  execution  in  a  hole  near 
the  place  of  execution ;  if  so,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  place  was  not  generally 
known,  and  still  more  strange  that  the 
apostles  and  early  Christians,  who  are 
represented  to  us  by  [Roman]  Catholic 
Christians  as  great  venerators  of  all  relics 
relating  to  Cnri9t,  should  have  known 
this  fact  and  not  disinterred  such  ines- 
timable treasures.  The  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  wrung  from  Judas  involuntarily, 
but  he  told  the  empress  to  dig  under  a 
temple  of  Venus  wnich  stood  close  by 
the  holy  sepulchre.  So  the  temple  was 
knocked  down,  and  men  were  employed 
to  dig  about  the  spot,  and  there  were 
found  three  crosses,  some  nails,  and  a 
slab  of  wood  which  had  been  used  for  a 
title  of  accusation.  St.  Andrew  of  Crete, 
who  died  a.d.  722,  in  his  De  Exaltatione 
Cruets,  adds,  the  spear  also.  The  sponge, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  cloth  with  which 
Christ  was  blindfolded,  the  whip,  the 
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reed,  and  the  pillar  at  which  He  was 
scourged,  were  not  buried  in  the  hole 
under  the  temple  of  Venus,  but  have  all 
come  to  light  no  one  knows  how,  and  no 
one  knows  when.  The  next  question  is 
obviously,  what  became  of  these  relics  ? 
According  to  the  same  authorities  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  knowing  which 
of  the  three  crosses  was  the  true  cross. 
This  perplexity  was  removed  by  Ma- 
carius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who 
advised  the  empress  to  test  them  by 
touching  with  them  a  body  on  the  point 
of  death.  Writers  differ  as  to  the  way 
this  test  was  applied.  Some  say  a  sick 
woman  was  brought  to  the  spot,  and 
touched  with  the  three  crosses;  when 
those  of  the  two  malefactors  touched  her 
no  effect  was  produced,  but  immediately 
the  true  cross  touched  her,  she  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  health.  Others,  amongst 
whom  is  Alban  Butler,  tell  us  the  three 
crosses  were  carried  to  the  house  of  a 
sick  lady  of  high  rank,  and  the  test 
applied  at  her  house,  All  agree  that  the 
miracle  revealed  which  was  the  true  cross. 
The  right  cross  being  thus  determined 
on,  the  empress  seems  to  have  cut  it  into 
three  unequal  parts,  one  of  which  she 
enshrined  in  a  rich  silver  casket,  and 
gave  to  Macarius,  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  one  she  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  one  to  Rome,  for  the 
church  built  in  that  city  by  herself  and 
Constantino,  ever  since  called  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross:  this  part  is  now 
enclosed  in  one  of  the  four  huge  pillars 
which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
church.  The  part  sent  to  Constantinople 
was  given  by  Baldwin  II.,  with  other 
relics,  to  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  had  paid 
off  a  very  large  debt,  and  they  are  still 

E reserved  in  raris.  It  was  given  out, 
owever,  that  Baldwin  had  sent  these 
relics  away,  because  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  keep  them  in  a  place  so  subject 
to  spoliation  as  Constantinople.  St. 
Paulinus  (in  his  Epistle  to  Sevcrus)  tells 
us  that  chips  were  almost  daily  cut  from 
the  cross,  and  given  to  devout  persons, 
and  yet  that  "the  wood  suffered  no 
diminution,"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  endorses 
this  statement,  and  adds,  that  within 
twenty-five  years  of  the  "invention," 
pieces  of  the  true  cross  were  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  "for  its  multiplication 
was  like  that  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
when  Jesus  fed  the  multitude  in  the 
desert."  Calvin  says  fifty  men  could 
not  carry  the  wood  of  what  is  called 11  the 
true  cross"  scattered  abroad.  And 


Luther,  a  good  authority,  says  there  was 
wood  enough  to  "build  an  immense 
house." 

The  following  places  are  said  to  possess  parti  of  the icroa : 
Aix-la-ChapeUe.  Am Imm,  Angers,  Arte.  Arras.  Anton. 
Avignon,  Bauge,  Bernar.  Besancon,  Bologna,  Bonifacio. 
Bordeaux,  Bourbon  Larehambault,  Bounces,  Brussels, 
Qtallnargoaa,  Chalons,  Chamber,  ChAtfflon,  Cheffes  in 
Anjou.  CheUes,  Complogne,  Conqa«,  Gorton*,  Content, 
Denmark,  Dijon.  Donawert,  England.  Faphlne,  Fume, 
Florence,  Gsnd.  Geneva,  Grammont,  Jaucourt,  Jerusalem. 
Langres,  Laon.  Li  bourne,  Lille,  Ltmbourg.  tongpoat. 
Lorria,  Lyons.  Macon,  Maastricht,  ManaUIes,  Milan. 


Mont  Athoa,  Montepulclano, 
Nuremberg.  Padua,  Pads.  Pisa.  Portion.  Pontfgnr. 
Ragusa,  Rial-let  Eaux.  Rome.  Royaumont,  Saint  Die, 
Baint  Florent,  8aint  Quentta.  Saint  Sepulchre.  Sens. 
Siena,  Tourney,  Treves,  Troves.  Turin.  Valcourt,  Vaaaback. 
Venice.  Venloo.  and  without  doubt  several  others,  and 
many  parts  are  net 
In  638  the  part  sent  to  Jerusalem  was  divided  Into 

nineteen  parts,  four  of  which  were  kept  at  Je  

three  were  sent  to  Constantinople  (! !),  three  to  j 
two  to  Georgia,  and  one  part  to  each  of  the  five  ft 
places :  Alexandria.  Ascafon,  Crete,  Damascus, and  Flaws 
Three  were  sent  to  Constantinople  became  the  part  sent 
there  by  the  empress  Helena  bad  been  transferred  to 
France  (see  Crown  or  Thorns). 

Without  doubt,  the  wood  of  the  cross  was  sold  at  a  good 
price,  and  this  will  account  for  its  being  cot  up  tote  so 

^Denmark."  It  was  Urban  V.  who  gave  a  part  of  tbe 
cross  to  Waldemar  I1L  of  Denmark,  because  he  consented 
to  assist  hi  a  crusade,  - 

"  Norway."  King  Sigur  of  Norway  had  a  part  given 
him  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Baton.  This  part  was 
deposited  In  the  town  of  KongheJL 

Ambrose,  runoral  Oration  of  Tkoo&otba  ;  CnesJodorea, 
Tripartite  BUtory,  bk.  L  ch.  4  ;  8t.  Chrysostom ;  BC 
Crrtt  of  Jerusalem,  Loeturm  to  Cat«ckume*u,  x. ;  Gregory 


of  Tours;  St  Isidore,  Miami ;  NIcephorusG 
tUittical  JIUtorp,  bk.viil.ch.SS;  Ruflnus,  Jfcckstaatfeni 
Binary,  ch,  SO;  St.  Paulinus,  JSjAtUt  to  80*00,  7,  M; 
Socrates,  tctHsttatticai  UiHorg;  Bosomen.  ditto;  Bed- 
plcius  Beverus,  Sacred  Uittorg;  Tbeodoret;  and 


containing  the  accusations  was  three  feet  «  _ 
The  writing  was  in  red  letters.  M  Rohault  says  the  wood 
of  the  cross  was  deal  or  pine.  Alexis  Comnenus,  writing 
to  Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  in  1100.  tolls  him  there  worn 
preserved  at  Constantinople  Uie  column  of  the  cross,  the 
whip  with  which  Christ  was  scourged,  the  purple  robe, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  reed  given  for  sceptre,  the  dress 
that  Christ  wore,  the  nails,  and  the  linen  napkins  found 
in  the  tomb. 

The  crown  of  thorns.  The  crown  of 
thorns  was  not  found  in  the  hole  with  the 
cross,  and  there  is  no  record  or  tradition 
extant  of  its  discovery.  In  the  thirteenth, 
century  Baldwin  II.,  we  are  told,  sent 
it  for  greater  security  to  St.  Louis,  who 
built  the  Holy  Chapel  for  its  depository. 
In  this  chapel  was  also  kept  that  part  of 
the  true  cross  which  the  empress  Helena 
had  sent  to  Constantinople.  Alban  Butler 
says,  "  Some  of  the  thorns  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  other  churches,  and  some 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  real 
ones,  but  the  imitation  thorns  are  usually 
very  long." 

In  the  Hotel  do  Cluny,  Parts,  la  a  ring  containing  a 
small  part  of  one  of  the  thorns.  Other  like  rings  are  pro- 
bably known.  One  would  Uke  to  know  something  of  this 
relic  before  Baldwin,  in  tbe  twelfth  century,  sent  it  to 
Paris.  How  was  it  obtained!  How  was  It  lasam  iud 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  t   Where  wm  U  daring 
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thorn  troohloeomo  times  prior  to  the  reign  of  Constantino? 
A*  the  strength  of  a  chain  Is  only  equal  to  its  weakest 
fink,  so  the  authenticity  of  a  telk  is  destroyed  by  any  flaw 
In  its  history.  Then  there  Is  the  crown  of  thorns  pieseired 
In  the  Santa  Maria  delta  Spina  of  Pisa.  In  regard  to  the 
Parts  crown,  it  is  not  a  crown  of  thorns,  but  of  "petlts 
Jones  reunis  en  hdsceanx,"  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Beatrice  this  entire  crown,  there  are  103  churches  which 
profess  to  hare  parts  of  the  true  crown,  especially  Pisa, 
Treves,  and  Bruges.  The  Treros  relic  professes  to  have 
come  direct  tram  the  empress  Helena,  and  thai  at  Pisa  Is 
exactly  like  It 

The  cup  or  chalice  of  the  Last  Supper* 
The  "  Sacro  Catino "  is  sometimes 
identified  with  the  "  Holy  Graal "  of  the 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  most 
Englishmen  think  the  Holy  Graal  was  the 
paten,  not  the  chalice.  The  enp  at  Genoa, 
taken  to  Paris  in  1816,  was  broken  by 
its  removals.  It  is  of  green  glass,  cast 
and  cnt  with  considerable  care ;  has  two 
handles,  and  is  of  hexagonal  form.  Its 
diameter  atop  is  826  millimetres,  and  it 
will  hold  three  litres  of  liquor.  Quares- 
mins  says  this  was  the  cup  used  by  our 
Lord  in  the  Last  Supper;  but  most 
[Roman]  Catholics  think  the  cup  which 
served  the  Last  Supper  was  the  silver 
chalice  at  Valencia,  in  Spain. 

Most  certainly  the  Holy  Graal  of  Arthurian  romance 
was  a  golden  vessel,  not  a  green  glass  cup ;  and  although 
the  descriptions  given  are  purposely  obscure,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  It  was  either  the  consecrated  bread 
convened  Into  Christ,  or  the  paten  which  held  It  It 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  any  paten,  nor  all  consecrated 
bread,  for  it  is  always  brought  In  either  by  adore,  or  by  a 
miracnlons  light  "more  clear  by  seven  times  than  the 
Ught  of  day."  or  by  a  celestial  damsel,  and  Immediately 
the  bread  has  been  distributed,  the  graal  vanishes.— Seo 
M9TU  *  Arthur,  pt  lit  oh.  8,  4,  86, 102. 

The  grave-clothes.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  invoice  anything  like  all  the  places 
which  claim  to  possess  part  or  parts  of 
the  grave-clothes  found  in  the  rock 
sepulchre  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord ;  but  the  following  are  the  best 
known : — 

Aix-la-Chapelle  contains  some  of 
the  grave-clothes. 

Brsancox.  Here  was,  at  one  time, 
shown  part  of  the  grave-clothes,  but  the 
relic  was  cast  away  at  the  great  Revolu- 
tion. Cardinal  Mathieu  made  great 
efforts  to  recover  it  or  parts  of  it,  but 
wholly  without  success. 

Cadouin,  in  the  diocese  of  Ptfrigueux, 
is  said  to  possess  "  un  suaire,  de  2  m. 
81,  sur  1  m.  18.  H  est  l'objet  d'une 
description  de'taille'e,  et  nous  offre  un 
linge  fort  omee." 

Cahors  is  especially  rich  in  the  grave- 
clothes.  It  claims  to  possess  the  cloth 
which  covered  the  head  of  Jesus.  It  is 
of  fine  Egyptian  linen,  11  trois  doubles 
superposes."  It  was  examined  and 
verified  (! !)  by  Champollion  (1790-1832). 
It   has   many  blood-stains;  two  in 


particular  have  penetrated  through  the 
folds. 

Cabcasso,  in  Italy,  contains  some  of 
the  grave-clothes. 

Chambbby.  One  of  the  cloths  is 
deposited  in  a  beautiful  chapel  at  Cham- 
be'ry;  where  is  also  a  glass  window 
recording  its  history  (sixteenth  century). 

Matbncb  contains  some  of  the  grave- 
clothes. 

Romb.  Several  churches  lay  claim  to 
grave-clothes  of  the  Christ. 

Toulouse  contains  some  of  the  grave- 
clothes. 

Turin.  Here  is  a  suaire  of  linen, 
somewhat  yellow,  11  et  raye*  comme  du 
basin."  It  is  four  metres  long.  Has 
great  spots  of  blood,  some  indicating 
blood  from  the  head. 

The  nails  of  the  cross.  The  number  of 
nails  employed  in  crucifixion  is  uncertain. 
Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  (329-390)  as- 
serts there  were  only  three,  one  nail  serv- 
ing for  both  the  feet,  which  were  placed 
one  above  the  other.  St  Cyprian  (200- 
258),  who  had  been  a  personal  witness  to 
more  than  one  crucifixion,  says,  in  his  De 
Passione,  each  foot  was  nailed  with  a 
separate  spike,  and  that  the  number  used 
was  four.  Of  the  nails  found  in  the  hole 
where  the  cross  was  buried,  one  of  them, 
at  least,  was  sent  to  Rome,*  and  deposited 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  Santa  Croce ; 
two  were  sent  by  the  empress  Helena  to 
her  son  Constantine,  one  of  which  was 
welded,  as  an  amulet,  to  his  helmet,  and 
the  other  was  set  in  his  horse's  headstall ;  f 
a  fourth  the  empress  Helena  threw  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice  to  allay  a  storm.  These 
were  the  four  nails ;  but  a  nail,  said  to  be 
one  employed  in  the  crucifixion,  was  set 
in  the  famous  "iron  crown  of  Lombardy," 
with  which  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  I. 
were  crowned.  Calvin  enumerates  four- 
teen or  fifteen  nails: — one  in  the  Santa 
Croce,  at  Rome;  another  in  Siena;  a 
third  at  Venice ;  a  fourth  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites,  in  Paris ;  a  fifth  in  the 
Holy  Chapel ;  a  sixth  at  Draguignan  ;  a 
seventh  at  Tenaille ;  an  eighth  at  Treves ; 
a  ninth  at  Monza,  etc. ;  and  so  on.  Alban 
Butler,  to  explain  this,  tells  us  that  nails 
made  like  the  true  nails  were  consecrated 
either  by  filings  or  by  touching  the 
genuine  article ;  and,  in  corroboration  of 
this  statement,  he  says  that  the  nail  in 
the  Santa  Croce  of  Rome  has  been  evi- 
dently filed,  and  is  without  a  point.  He 

*  Some  my  mom  than  one  of  the  nails  was  seat  to 

Rome. 

t  Gregoryof  Toon  art  that  two  of  the  nails  vera  let  in 
the  headstalls  of  Constantine*  norm. 
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farther  says  that  Charles  de  Borromeo 
had  many  nails  made  like  that  at  Milan, 
and  distributed,  after  touching  the  true 
nail.  One  nail  so  touched  he  gave  to 
Philip  II.  Whether  a  nail  made  by  a 
common  blacksmith  can  be  called  a  nail 
employed  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
merely  because  it  has  touched  one  of  the 
nails  so  employed,  must  be  left  an  open 
question.  I  very  much  fear  neither  Cal- 
vin nor  Luther  would  be  satisfied  with 
Butler's  explanation.  (For  authorities, 
see  under  The  Cross,  p.  270.) 

Mona.  Rohnult  de  Fleury  assure*  ni  that  "le  cerdo  de 
for  de  Monxa,  oft  11  y  avail  du  ml  clou,  le  clou  de  Trotea 
complete  par  celul  de  Toui,  paraiaaent  d'une  authentieite 
Incontestable ; "  but  how  can  this  possibly  be,  if  one  was 
thrown  into  the  Adriatic,  one  was  set  in  Constantino's 
helmet,  one  in  his  hone's  headstall,  and  one  was  sent  to 
Borne,  the  utmost  number  being  only  four?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Magna  Charta  is  a  valuable  relic,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  a  copy  of  it  oould  be  called  the  original 
document,  merely  because  it  was  made  to  touch  It  The 
seal  of  the  Golden  Bull  is  a  valuable  relic,  but  its  whole 
value  would  be  destroyed.  If  the  seal  could  be  multiplied 
merely  by  touching  it.  Imitation  relics,  passed  off  as 
genuine  articles,  are  neither  more  nor  leas  than  deceptions 
and  impositions. 

The  reed  placed  in  the  hands  of  Christ 
for  sceptre.  We  are  told  that  the  reed 
and  sponge  which  was  filled  with  vinegar, 
and  offered  to  Christ  on  the  cross,  were 
sent  to  Constantinople  in  614,  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians. 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (544-595)  tells  us 
they  were  objects  of  veneration  in  Jeru- 
salem in  his  days ;  but  their  removal  to 
Constantinople  does  not  correspond  with 
the  statement  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (672- 
785),  who  says  he  saw  the  sponge  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  a  silver  cup  ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
had  been  sent  back  again.  A  part  of  the 
reed  is  said  to  be  in  Florence ;  a  part  in 
St  Julian's  church  of  Lunegarde ;  a  larger 
piece  in  the  convent  of  Andeschs,  in 
Bavaria ;  and  a  still  larger  piece  in  the 
convent  of  Watoped,  on  Mount  Athos. 
We  are  left  wholly  to  conjecture  respect- 
ing this  very  fragile  and  perishable  article. 
The  cross,  the  slab  of  wood,  and  the  spear, 
we  are  told,  were  buried  in  a  deep  hole,  and 
discovered  in  a.d.  326  by  the  empress 
Helena ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
reed  or  the  sponge.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  soldiers  would  throw  the 
reed  away  after  they  had  finished  their 
practical  joke. 

Therewere  two  reeds  connected  with  the  crucifixion ;  one 
the  reed  sceptre,  and  the  other  the  long  reed  which  lifted 
the  sponge  (UatL  xxrU.  48).  The  reed  reMe  la  called  "  le 
roseau  de  la  royaute*  darbolre  de  Jesus  Christ,"  so  that  no 
shadow  of  doubt  is  left  as  to  which  reed  allusion  is  made. 
Of  the  long  reed  I  can  find  no  mention,  and  know  of  no 
church,  chapel,  or  religious  house  which  makes  any  claim 
to  this  Important  Instrument  of  the  crucifixion. 

The  robe  of  our  Saviour  (John  xix.  23). 
Two  places  lay  claim  to  the  seamless  robe 


of  Christ,  Treves  and  Argenteuil.  The 
holy  robe  of  Trives  is  longer  than  that  at 
Argenteuil,  and  we  are  void  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the  empress  Helena  to  Ay- 
vilius,  then  bishop  of  Treves ;  but  there 
is  no  document  to  show  the  authenticity 
of  this  tradition  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  archbishop  John,  in  1196,  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  casket  containing  the 
holy  robe.  From  1512  to  1810  it  saw 
many  vicissitudes ;  but,  at  the  latter  date, 
it  returned  to  Treves.  It  is  more  delicate 
than  the  robe  of  Argenteuil,  and  intact. 
Its  size  is  1  m.  55  oefore,  and  1  m.  62 
behind.  The  width  at  the  chest  is  0  m* 
78.   At  the  lowest  part,  1  m.  16. 

The  holy  robe  of  Argenteuil  has  a  far 
better  register,  which  is  given  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  who  tells  us  it  was 
bought  of  the  soldier  to  whose  lot  it  fell ; 
and  was  carried  to  a  town  in  Galatia, 
where  it  was  packed  carefully  in  a  wooden 
box.  WhentGalatia  was  threatened  by 
Persia,  in  590,  the  relic  was  removed  to 
Jaffa.  In  594,  it  was  taken  in  grand  pro- 
cession to  Jerusalem.  Twenty  years  later, 
it  was  carried  by  Chosroes  to  Persia ;  but, 
in  627,  Heraclius  recovered  it,  and  took 
it,  first  to  Constantinople,  then  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  then  again  to  Constan- 
tinople. Irend,  empress  of  Constantinople, 
sent  it,  with  other  rich  presents,  to 
Charlemagne ;  and  Charlemagne  sent  it 
to  his  daughter  Theodrada,  abbess  of 
Argenteuil,  a.d.  800.  A  cure*  of  Argen- 
teuil cut  the  robe  into  several  pieces,  so 
that  now  it  is  not  possible  to  piece  the 
parts  together  into  tne  original  form.  It 
is  a  tissue  of  goat's  hair  without  seam, 
and  was  originally  1  m.  85  long,  by  1  m. 
15  wide. 

The  holy  robe  of  Moscow.  Moscow 
claims  to  have  a  robe  of  Christ;  and 
numerous  other  places  make  a  similar 
claim^as  St.  Prasseda,  St.  Roch,  Rome, 
etc.  Venice  is  said  to  possess  a  part  of 
the  white  robe  in  which  Christ  was 
arrayed  by  Herod's  soldiers;  and  St. 
Francis  of  Philip  Anagni,  St.  John  de 
Late  ran,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  are 
said  to  possess  parts  of  the  purple  robe  in 
which  He  was  arrayed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Pilate. 

The  spear  with  which  the  side  of  Christ 
was  pierced.  A  spear  without  a  head  is 
preserved  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  Rome,  said  to  be  the  shaft  of  the  spear 
used  by  the  Roman  soldier  Longinus, 
who  pierced  the  side  of  our  Lord,  after 
his  expiration  on  the  cross.  The  emperor 
Baldwin  II.  sent  the  head  of  the  spear  to 
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Venice,  as  a  pledge  for  money ;  and  St. 
Louis,  having  redeemed  it,  took  it  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  kept,  till  the  Revolution,  in 
the  Holy  Chapel.  Benedict  XIV.,  wish- 
ing to  know  if  the  two  fitted,  sent  for  the 
head,  and  tried  it  on  the  shaft,  when  the 
fit  was  pronounced  to  be  sufficiently  satis- 
factory. The  spear  was  first  taken  to 
Jerusalem  ;  but  the  Venerable  Bede  (672- 
735)  tells  us,  in  his  days,  it  was  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  cross,  and  kept  in  the  porch 
of  the  church  called  the  Martyr,  built  in 
Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.  Gregory  of  Tours  (644-595)  speaks 
of  its  removal  from  Jerusalem  to  Constan- 
tinople in  the  reign  of  Heraclius  (610- 
641).  In  1492,  the  sultan  Bajazet  sent 
the  shaft  of  the  spear,  in  a  costly  case,  to 
pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  placed  it,  as  a 
precious  relic,  in  one  of  the  four  huge 
piers  which  support  the  dome  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  is  still  an 
object  of  great  veneration.  Authors  are 
not  agreed  where  this  spear  was  found. 
St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  died  a.d.  722, 
affirms,  in  his  De  Exaltation*  Cruris,  that 
it  was  buried  together  with  the  cross ; 
but  though,  as  Alban  Butler  tells  us,  it 
might  be  customary  with  the  Jews  to 
bury  what  was  used  in  an  execution  in  a 
hole  near  the  place  of  execution,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  a  Roman  soldier 
should  cast  his  spear  in  the  hole ;  *  and 
certainly  the  spear  is  not  included  in  any 
of  the  early  lists  of  the  relics  discovered 
by  the  empress  Helena.  From  the  sixth 
century  to  the  present  time  the  register 
of  the  sacred  spear  is  pretty  satisfactory  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  sixth  century  is  far  more  im- 
portant, and  this  is  iust  the  period  when 
our  information  is  the  most  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory. 

That  frauds  were  sometime*  practised  by  the  Christians, 
even  the  most  sealotu  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church 
freely  acknowledge.  Thus  the  chamberlain  of  Leo.  XIII. 
0880)  tells  us,  "  Mgr.  hlis!ln  a  denonce  une  sopercherie  dee 
GrtTs.  La  cartte,  qui  est  an  sommet  du  calraJre,  n'est 
pa*  celle  on  la  croix  fot  plantce.  Dans  le  boaJereraement 
arrive*  dans  Hncendto  de  1808.  Qs  cnleverent  la  pierre 
dans  laqnelle  arait  eta  enfbncee  la  vraie  croix,  poor  la 
transporter  a  Constantinople,  et  mirent  one  autre  pierre 
4  la  place,  et  la  veritable  hit  perdue  dans  un  naufrage." 

I  The  sponge.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  of  the  holy  sponge,  as  a  relic 
publicly  venerated  at  Jerusalem  (together 
with  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  spear,  and 
the  reed),  but  he  has  omitted  to  state  in 

*  A  soldier's  sword,  spear,  and  accoutrements  belong  to 
the  state,  and  no  private  could  dispose  of  these  articles  at 
will ;  bat  if  neither  buried,  nor  sold,  nor  given  away,  how 
did  the  early  Christians  get  It  in  possession?  Galilean 
fishermen  were  not  likely  to  stand  high  In  favour  with 
arrogant  Roman  soldiers. 


what  place  they  were  preserved.  The 
Venerable  Bede  assures  us  that  he  him 
self  saw  the  holy  sponge  in  a  sil.->r 
tankard,  which  he  supposes  was  used  by 
our  Lord  in  the  Last  Supper.  A  part  of 
this  sponge  is  said  to  be  preserved  in 
France,  with  the  other  relics  purchased  by 
St.  Louis.  Other  parts  are  shown  at  St. 
Jacques  de  Compiegne ;  at  St.  Sylvester, 
St.  John  de  Lateran,  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
St.  Mary  in  Transtevere,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Mary  in  Compitelli  (all  in  Rome). 

The  staircase  of  Pilate's  Judgment  hall. 
The  staircase  of  Pilate's  judgment  hall 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  empress  Helena 
in  a.d.  326,  and  deposited  in  St.  John 
Lateran.  In  850  pope  Leo  IV.  estab- 
lished the  practice  of  mounting  these 
stairs  on  one's  knees,  but  they  got  so 
worn  that  they  were  cased  with  wood. 
The  staircase  consists  of  twenty-eight 
stairs  of  white  marble. 

The  table  used  by  Christ  at  the  Last 
Supper.  At  St.  John  Lateran  is  preserved 
a  table,  said  to  be  the  one  used  by  Christ 
at  the  Last  Supper.  Nothing  is  known 
about  it,  and  probably  very  few  believe 
it  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be. 

The  title  of  accusation  nailed  to  the 
cross  of  Jesus.  The  title  of  accusation 
was  not  paper  or  parchment,  but  a  board 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  This 
board,  we  are  told,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
deposited,  like  the  nail,  in  the  Santa 
Croce.  Bozio  (1548-1610),  in  his  Tr.  de 
Crucey  bk.  i.  ch.  2,  tells  us  that  the  title 
sent  by  queen  Helena  to  Rome,  and  found 
in  the  hole  with  the  three  crosses,  was 
deposited  on  the  top  of  an  arch  ;  and  was 
discovered,  in  1492,  in  a  leaden  case.  It 
was  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  written 
in  red  letters  on  a  slab  of  white  wood. 
In  1492,  the  colour  was  not  at  all  faded 
[though  it  had  been  buried  in  the  earth 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years],  but  when 
Bozio  saw  it,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
afterwards,  the  colour  was  greatly  faded, 
and  the  wood  so  worm-eaten,  that  the 
words  Jesus  and  Judceum  were  both  gone. 
Lipsius  (1547-1606),  in  his  De  Cruce,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  14,  Bays  the  slab  or  board,  when 
he  saw  it,  was  nine  inches  long,  but  must 
originally  have  been  three  feet  longer. 

Two  other  titles.  We  are  told  of  two 
other  slabs.  Thus  Father  Durand  (1232- 
1296),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
tells  us  that  he  saw  in  Paris  the  title  of 
accusation,  with  the  full  inscription. 
The  monk  Antonine  (1389-1459)  asserts 
that  he  held  in  his  own  hands  the  slab 
bearing  the  accusation,  when  he  visited 
T 
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the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem.  Per- 
haps the  empress  Helena  divided  the  slab 
into  three  parts,  as  she  did  the  cross,  only 
Father  Durand  states  that  the  Paris  slab 
bore  the  full  inscription.  Or  perhaps, 
like  the  nails,  two  of  the  slabs  were 
imitations  ;  or  perhaps  the  slabs  at  Paris 
and  Jerusalem  were  each  a  part  of  the 
real  slab,  and  were  supplemented,  as  we 
now  restore  churches. 

Hm  titio  at  Rome  is  certainly  not  the  whole  "title." 
The  wordi  read  from  right  to  left,  and  the  latin  worth 
NAZARINV8  Mix)  are  quite  legible  In  the  lowest  Una 
In  the  middle  line  we  have  NAZAPENOYZ.  And  the 
uppermost  line,  which  contained  the  Hebrew  inscription, 
la  quite  faded.  Of  course  the  entire  Latin  inscription  was 
I/etas]  Xazar*n%n  Rt{x)  [Jud«mtrum\  but  the  board 
being  cut  into  three  parts,  Jmt*  and  Judaorum  were  cat 
off,  one  being  at  Pans  and  one  at  Jerusalem. 

Critics  my  that  the  little  E  in  the  Greek  word  Is  an 
anachronism,  as  well  as  the  termination  -ovv  for  -or. 
Others  say  that  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  from  right  to  left 
M  an  error,  which  Pilate  or  his  Roman  officials  would  not 
hare  committed.  Certainly  an  English  mechanic  would 
not  print  "  Naxarenus'*  ntnervuaJf,  and  it  scans  unlikely 
that  a  Roman  soldier  would  do  so.  That  Gretxer  and  Mont- 
faucon  Itave  discovered  such  examples  of  writing  from 
right  to  left  seems  by  no  means  to  Justify  the  case,  unless 
they  can  show  also  that  such  was  the  usual  custom  in 
Pilate's  time,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  In- 
scription was  written  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  about  these 
crucifixion  relics  Is  the  astounding  fact  that  they  were  all 
discovered  by  the  empress  Helena  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  event  When  a  queen  is  known  to  be  a 
relic-hunter,  we  aQ  know  that  relies  to  any  amount  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  an  enthusiast  or  eighty  is  not  exactly 
the  person  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  fraud, 
•specially  when  all  her  sympathies  are  one  way. 

The  whipping-post  of  Christ,  The  post 
at  which  Christ  was  scourged  used  to 
be  shown  on  Mount  Sion,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  informs 
us  (Oration  1,  In  Julian).  It  is  now  at 
Rome,  and  is  shown  through  iron  railings 
in  a  little  chapel  in  the  church  of  St. 
Praxed£s.  Over  the  chapel  is  inscribed 
this  information,  that  cardinal  John 
Columna  brought  it  to  Rome  in  1223 ; 
but  the  inscription  does  not  state  how  the 
apostolic  legate  obtained  it.  The  socle 
of  the  post  is  preserved  in  St.  Mark's 
cathedral,  at  Venice.  The  post  is  of  gray 
marble,  one  foot  and  a  half  long,  by  one 
foot  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  eight 
inches  at  the  top,  where  there  is  an  iron 
ring  to  which  the  victim  was  tied.  The 
Jews  scourged  criminals  first  on  their 
back,  then  on  their  belly,  and  then  on 
each  side.  The  post  preserved  at  Rome, 
as  the  whipping-post  of  Christ,  does  not 
at  all  correspond  with  the  description  of 
St  Jerome. 

The  bed  of  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of 
Nivelies,  multiplied.  The  abbess  Agnes, 
who  succeeded  Wilfetrude,  built  a  beau- 
tiful temple,  in  which  she  placed  as  a 
precious  relic  the  little  bed  on  which  St 
Gertrude,  a  former  abbess,  died.  This 


bed  was  afterwards  transported  to  another 
church,  built  by  St  Beggha,  her  sister; 
but  that  the  monastery  of  Nivelies  might 
not  be  deprived  of  so  valued  a  relic,  God 
multiplied  the  bed,  one  for  St.  Beggha, 
and  the  other  for  the  temple  built  by 
Wilfetrude. — Sun  us,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

The  two  heads  of  St.  Agnes.  The  abbey 
of  St  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  glories  in  having 
the  head  of  St.  Agnes.  The  priory  of  St 
Peter,  at  Abbeville,  does  the  same. 

John  Brady,  in  his  list  of  relics,  men- 
tions two  heads  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  church  of  8t  8ylvester.  at  Rome,  claims  to  have 
the  "  meiOeure  partle  de  son 
chef,"  says  the  chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  yet— 

The  cathedral  of  Amiens 
claims  to  have  the  part  i 
marked  No.  1.  containing  ail  ' 
the  face  from  the  forehead 
to  the  upper  Up,  both  inclu- 
sive. This,  we  are  told,  was 
brought  from  Constantinople 
in  1200. 

The  rest  of  the  face,  No.  % 
from  the  upper  lip  to  the  chin,  both  inclusive,  is  «aJd  to 
be  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  of  St  Chaumont,  In  the 
Lyonnals. 

The  scalp  was  sold  to  St.  Louis  of  France  by  Baldwin  II. 
In  1*47.  and  is  deposited  In  8t.  Cbapelle,  Paris, 

The  brains  are  said  to  be  in  the  abbey  of  Tyron.  In 
1510  they  were  placed  in  a  skull  borne  by  two  angels. 

Turin,  Aorta,  Venice,  Lyons,  Nemours,  Nola.  Breste. 
all  daim  to  have  parts  of  the  head ;  but  how  all  these 
claims  can  he  satisfied,  and  yet  Be  Sylvester,  at  Rome, 
have  "  la  meilleure  partie,"  Is  past  understanding. 

The  five  legs  of  the  ass  on  which  Christ 
rode.  A  Dutchman  having  received 
from  a  priest  a  "  leg  of  the  ass  on  which 
Jesus  rode  to  Jerusalem,"  discovered  that 
the  priest  had  already  sold  four  other 
legs.  Father  Ferund,  being  told  of  it, 
gravely  assured  the  Dutchman  it  was  all 
right,  for  God  could  multiply  and  repro- 
duce as  many  legs  as  He  thought  proper 
for  the  edification  of  His  chosen  people. 
In  fact  the  more  the  legs  the  greater 
their  value,  as  they  must  then  be  standing 
proofs  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
Almighty. — Eclectic  Review  (Melancthon) . 

The  wood  of  the  cross  multiplied.  A 
priest  being  asked  how  it  was  that  almost 
every  church  of  note  possessed  a  piece  of 
the  original  cross,  and  yet  the  cross  at 
Jerusalem  was  in  no  wise  diminished, 
made  answer  that  the  cross  was  no 
ordinary  relic.  It  was  true,  he  allowed, 
that  if  all  the  fragments  of  the  cross 
scattered  over  Christendom  were  collected 
together  there  would  be  wood  enough  to 
build  a  man-of-war,  but  that  Jesus,  who 
could  feed  a  multitude  with  a  few  loaves, 
could  multiply  relics  of  His  cross  for  the 
benefit  and  consolation  of  the  faithful 
over  the  whole  Christian  world. — Merry- 
weather,  Glimmerings  in  the  Dark, 
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In  this  anecdote  are  several  inaecaradts.  It  was  not  a 
priest,  but  St.  Cyril,  bbhop  of  Jerusalem,  who  made  this 
answer  (see  p.  270).  Aanln,  the  entire  cross  never  was  at 
Jerusalem  as  a  relic,  but  only  one  of  the  arms,  about  four 
fast  m  length.  The,  column  was  sent  by  St.  Helena  to 
Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  arms  to  Borne.  St  Cyril, 
of  course,  did  not  amy  one  word  about  "  a  man-of-war, " 
but  Lother  taid  there  would  be  "  wood  enough  for  a  large 
house"  (seep.  270). 

Relics  taken  from  Constantinople  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dandolo  and  the 
Crusaders  in  1204. 

(1)  A  piece  of  the  true  cross. 

(2)  An  arm  either  of  St.  Gregory  or 
it.  George.  " 


St.  George.  [Rather  funny  there  should 
be  any  doubt,  as  St.  Gregory  was  sixty- 
one,  and  St  George  was  naif  that  age  at 


(3)  Part  of  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.  [A  part  of  the  cranium  is  in  the 
Ville  du  ray,  the  larger  part  of  his  head 
(chef)  is  in  St.  Sylvester  at  Rome,  but 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens  glories  in  having 
also  a  large  portion  (with  the  upper  lip, 
nose,  eyes,  and  forehead).  Baldwin, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  1247  gave 
or  rather  sold  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
(la  partie  superieur  du  me*me  chef),  and 
it  was  deposited  in  Ste.  Chapelle,  Paris. 
The  abbot  of  Tyron  has  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  A  part  of  the  jaws  is  preserved  in 
the  chapel  of  the  chateau  de  St.  Chau- 
mont,  in  Lyonnais.  Other  parts  of  this 
wonderful  head  are  in  Turin,  Aosta, 
and  Venice;  other  parts  in  Lyons  and 
Nemours,  in  France.  St.  Paulin  deposited 
a  part  in  his  church  at  Nola,  and  St. 
Gaudcnce  in  his  church  at  Bresse.  The 
finger  with  which  the  Baptist  pointed  out 
the  Messiah  is  in  Malta,  and  some  of  his 
ashes  are  in  Genoa.] 

(4)  A  vial  containing  the  blood  of 
Christ,  which  flowed  from  a  statue 
pierced  by  the  Jews  at  Berytus. 

(5)  A  fragment  of  the  pillar  at  which 
Christ  was  scourged. 

(6)  A  nail  of  the  cross. 

(7)  A  prickle  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 

(8)  The  bodies  of  St.  Lucia,  St  Agatha, 
and  St.  Simeon. 

Ramnsio,  Raccotta  deUe  Navigazioni  e 
Viaggi  (1550-69),  bk.  in.  p.  181. 

Bent  Garments. 

1  Knros  xl.  30, 31.  Jeroboam  was  clad  in  a 
new  garment;  and  Ahljah  caught  the  new 
garment  and,  rending  it  into  twelve  pieces,  said 
to  him,  Take  thee  [tic]  ten  pieces ;  for  thus  aaith 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend 
the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and 
will  rive  ten  tribes  to  thee. 

1  Sam.  xv.  27, 28.  As  Samuel  turned  about 
to  go  away,  Saul  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  bis 
mantle,  and  it  rent.  And  Samuel  said  unto 
him,  The  Lord  bath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
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from  thee  this  day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neigh- 
hour  of  thine,  that  is  better  than  thou. 

John  xix.  23,  24.  The  coat  [of  Jesus]  was 
without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout. 
The  soldiers  said  among  themselves,  Let  us  not 
rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it.  [This  may  sym- 
bolise that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the 
Church  (1  Cor.  xii.  25>] 

Jesus  Christy  in  a  torn  garment,  appears 
to  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria.  Arius,  the 
heresiarch,  wished  to  succeed  St.  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  schemed  to 
this  end.  St  Peter  says,  touching  this 
succession,  "I  was  in  prayer,  as  my 
custom  is,  when  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord 
and  God,  appeared  to  me,  in  the  likeness 
of  a  little  child.  The  glory  of  His  face 
could  not  be  seen,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
ceeding splendour.  He  was  arrayed  in 
a  lon£  garment  reaching  to  the  ground, 
but  it  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  He  held  it  together  over  the 
paps  with  His  two  hands.  Then  said  I, 
*  Ah,  Lord,  what  is  this  I  see  ?  How  is 
Thy  garment  torn ! '  He  answering,  said 
to  me,  *  Peter,  thou  talkest  much  of  My 
torn  garment,  the  Church,  but  doest 
nothing  to  repair  the  rent.  Know,  Peter, 
it  is  Alius  that  hath  done  this ;  he  it  is 
that  seeketh  to  rend  My  people  from  Me, 
even  My  people  purchased  with  My 
blood.  Go  and  tell  Achillas  and  Alex- 
ander what  thou  hast  seen,  and  say  they, 
and  not  Arius,  are  to  succeed  thee ;  and 
when  they  have  so  done,  bid  them 
anathematize  and  excommunicate  that 
foul  heretic,  as  thou  hast  done,  that  their 
souls  may  be  saved.*  So  saying,  He 
vanished  out  of  sight." — St  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (a.d.  868),  Orations  against 
Julian.  (See  also  Busebius,  Church  His- 
toryy  bk.  viii.  ch.  14,  and  bk.  ix.  chap. 
6;  Callistus,  Church  History;  The  Tri- 
partite History  ;  Usuard  ;  Bede ;  Ado  ; 
The  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  Seventh 
General  Synod.) 

Retributive  Punishment. 

Psalm  vil.  14-16.  He  made  a  pit  and  digged 
it  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made. 
His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head, 
and  his  violent  dealing  shall  come  down  on  his 
own  pate. 

Esth.  vil.  Hainan,  annoyed  because  Mor- 
decai  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  him,  plotted 
the  extirpation  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  and 
raised  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high,  on  which  he 
intended  to  bang  Mordecai.  His  plot  being 
betrayed  to  the  king,  Hainan  himself  was 
hanged  on  his  own  gallows. 

Dan.  lit  22.  When  Shadrach  and  his  com- 
panions were  condemned  to  be  cast  into  the 
furnace,  it  was  heated  seven  times  more  than  it 
was  wont,  so  that  its  Intense  heat  slew  those 
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that  took  up  the  three  servants  of  God,  bat 
those  for  whom  it  was  heated  walked  about 
in  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  and  received  no 
harm. 

Dak.  vi.  34.  When  Daniel  was  let  down 
into  the  cave  of  lions  for  praying  to  God,  the 
lions  did  him  no  injury;  but  when  his  accusers 
were  cast  into  the  same  cave,  the  lions  bad  the 
mastery  of  them,  and  brake  all  their  bones  in 
pieces  or  [ere]  ever  they  came  to  the  bottom  of 
the  den. 

Instance!  of  tab  retrfbutlre  pnnlahment  In  the  lfres  of 
the  Minti  are  to  numerous  they  would  All  a  large  rolnme. 
Only  a  few  are  here  presented. 

Abraham  unharmed  by  a  fire  which 
consumed  two  thousand  men.  Nimrod 
commanded  Abraham  to  be  bound,  and 
cast  into  a  huge  fire  at  Cutha;  but  he 
was  preserved  from  all  injury  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  only  the  cords  which 
bound  him  were  consumed.  Tet  so 
intense  was  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  above 
two  thousand  men  were  consumed  by  it. 
— Gospel  of  Barnabas,  xxviii.  (See  also 
Morgan's  Mahometanism  Explained,  V. 

St.  Agnes  uninjured  by  fire,  but  many  of 
her  tormentors  burnt  to  death  (a.d.  304). 
The  son  of  Sempronius  the  Roman  go- 
vernor wanted  to  marry  St.  Agnes,  who 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  St. 
Agnes  declined  his  suit;  and  said  she 
had  vowed  to  live  and  die  the  virgin 
bride  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  governor, 
after  many  fruitless  endeavours  to  make 
her  change  her  mind,  resolved  to  punish 
her  on  the  plea  of  being  a  Christian,  and 
commanded  Aspasius  nis  lieutenant  to 
commit  her  to  the  flames.  She  was 
accordingly  cast  into  the  midst  of  a 
fierce  fire,  but  "the  flames  parting 
asunder,  she  stood  in  the  midst  and 
received  no  harm."  Not  so  those  who 
clamoured  against  her,  many  of  whom 
were  burnt  to  death  by  the  great  heat. 
As  St.  Agnes  stood,  a  flame  on  this  side 
and  a  flame  on  that,  she  cried  aloud, 
"  O  Almighty  Lord,  I  give  Thee  humble 
and  hearty  thanks  for  that  I  am  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and  that 
the  fire  kindled  to  consnme  me  has  done 
me  no  harm.  They  only,  O  Lord,  who 
sought  my  life  have  felt  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  So  may  all  thine  enemies  perish, 
that  men  may  know  that  Thou  whose 
name  is  Jehovah  art  the  most  high  over 
all  the  earth."  As  St  Agnes  thus  spoke 
the  fire  dropped  out,  and  there  remained 
no  trace  that  it  had  ever  been  kindled  on 
the  spot;  but  Aspasius,  beside  himself 
with  rage,  struck  the  damsel-  with  his 
sword,  and  she  was  added  to  the  army 
of  martyrs.— Edward  Kinesman  (1628), 


Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  76.  (See  also  St. 
Jerome  8  Epistle  viii. ;  St  Austin's  Sermon 
274 ;  St  Ambrose ;  etc.,  etc.) 

St.  Barbara's  father  cut  off  her  head, 
and  was  struck  dead  by  a  thunderbolt. 
Marrianus,  governor  of  Ni  corned  ia,  com- 
manded two'  lusty  young  fellows  to  tear 
the  sides  and  breasts  of  St.  Barbara  with 
iron  combs,  then  to  set  burning  torches 
to  both  her  sides,  and  beat  her  about  the 
head  with  hammers.  As  these  tortures 
did  not  shake  her  constancy  to  Christ, 
the  governor  bade  his  myrmidons  cut  off 
the  nipples  of  her  breast,  and  then  lead 
her  naked  through  the  public  streets, 
scourging  her  as  she  passed:  along.  Still 
the  beautiful  but  mutilated  maiden 
remained  unshaken,  and  the  governor 

five  orders  for  her  head  to  be  cut  off. 
er  father,  who  could  not  forgive  her  for 
being  a  Christian,  begged  that  he  might 
be  commissioned  to  execute  her,  which 
request  was  readily  granted.  So  she  was 
lea  to  the  hill  beyond  the  gates,  the 
usual  place  of  execution,  and  the  father 
of  the  maiden  cut  off  her  head.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  was 
struck  dead  by  a  thunderbolt  Angels 
came  and  carried  the  spirit  of  the  martyr 
into  paradise,  but  devils  came  and  bore 
the  spirit  of  the  father  into  the  bottom- 
less abyss. — Peter  Galesinus  (apostolic 
protonotary) ;  also  archbishop  Ado, 
Martyrology ;  Metaphrastea,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Catherine  unmjurcd  by  the  wheel, 
but  many  others  killed  by  it.  The  emperor 
Maxentius,  being  unable  to  make  St. 
Catherine  sacrifice  to  idols,  was  advised 
by  a  machinist  to  try  a  "  wheel "  which 
he  promised  to  produce  in  three  days. 
This  machine  consisted  in  reality  of  four 
wheels,  armed  with  saws,  knives,  and 
teeth.  Each  of  the  four  wheels  turned 
"  one  against  the  other,  so  that  the  saws, 
knives,  and  teeth  met."  It  moved  with 
a  hideous  noise,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
truly  diabolical.  When  the  holy  maid 
was  bound  on  the  machine,  an  angel 
loosed  her,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground ; 
then  striking  the  machine,  it  fell  to 
pieces,  and  killed  the  inventor,  with  all 
those  employed  to  work  it,  and  many 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  novel 
torture.  Those  not  killed  ran  away  in 
consternation,  crying  aloud,  "Great  is 
the  God  of  Christians ;  He  doeth  won- 
drously  both  in  the  heavens  above  and  in 
the  earth  beneath  1 " — Metaphrastea  (died 
911),  Lives,  etc.  j 

St  Catherine  vat  not  killed  bj  the  wheel,  at  meat 
penoM  aappoaa  Indeed,  ahewaa  In  no  wfae  Injured  by  M; 
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bn^ j^bring^fered  from  too  diabolical  mstnnneot. 

Those  who  torment  St.  Faustmus  and 
Jovita  are  themselves  destroyed  (a.d.  121). 
St.  Faustinus  and  St.  Jovita,  brothers, 
were  Christiana  of  a  noble  family  in 
Brescia,  Lombardy.  Hadrian  commanded 
them  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre;  and  when  the  lions, 
leopards,  and  bears  lay  down  quietly 
beside  them,  men  were  sent  to  enrage 
them  by  burning  their  flanks  with  lighted 
torches;  whereupon  the  beasts  turned 
on  their  tormentors  and  devoured  them. 
The  martyrs  were  then  taken  to  Milan. 
Here  they  were  laid  on  their  backs  alone 
the  ground,  and  molten  lead  was  poured 
through  funnels  into  their  mouths;  but 
the  lead,  instead  of  rolling  down  the 
throats  of  the  martyrs,  rolled  on  the 
executioners  and  burnt  them  horribly. 
St.  Faustinus  and  his  brother  were  now 
conducted  to  Rome,  and  cast  into  the  sea, 
but  Jesus  Christ  Himself  delivered  them 
from  this  death.  Ultimately  they  were 
sent  back  to  Brescia,  and  beheaded. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol. 
ii.  pp.  582,  633. 

The  forty  martyrs,  struck  about  the 
mouth  with  stones,  receive  no  hurt,  but  the 
mouths  of  those  who  strike  them  lose  their 
teeth.  The  emperor  Licinius  had  in  his 
army  forty  Christian  soldiers  of  great 
valour;  but  while  garrisoned  in  Capa- 
docia,  Agricolaus  the  governor,  who  hated 
all  Christians,  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
before  him,  that  he  might  find  matter  of 
accusation  against  them.  They  defended 
themselves  so  boldly,  that  the  governor 
commanded  his  officers  to  strike  them  on 
the  mouth  with  stones.  And  now,  we  are 
told,  "  a  strange  thing  happened :  the 
forty  martyrs  who  were  struck  received 
no  hurt  whatsoever,  but  the  mouths  of 
those  who  struck  them  became  all  bloody, 
and  they  spat  out  their  teeth  on  the  floor 
of  the  court."  When  the  governor  saw 
this,  he  took  up  a  stone  in  a  towering 
rage,  and  flung  it  at  the  martyrs ;  but  the 
stone  returned  to  Agricolaus.  bruised  his 
mouth  grievously,  and  knocked  out  his 
teeth.— -Metaphraa tea,  Lives,  etc. 

Certainly  this  Is  a  taty  marvellous  tale,  and  though 
then  an  no  degrees  In  miracles,  what  Horace  says  of 
poets  and  painters  may  be  applied  to  them  :— 

"  Pktoribof  atqne  poetJs 
QuJdllbet  aodendl  semper  rait  ssqna  potest**." 
Mums,  et  bane  reniam  pethnusqoe  damusque  rldnlm  j 
Bed  non  ut  placklis  eoeant  immitla.  non  ut 
Serpen  tea  avibus  gcminentur.  tigribui  agnl  .  .  . 
Denique  sit  qukivu  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

Art  Poetica,  9,  ate. 

St    Tanuarius  unharmed  by  fire  which 


consumes  many  pagans.  Diocletian  com- 
manded that  a  furnace  should  be  heated 
for  three  successive  days  with  a  continual 
fire,  and  that  St.  Januarius,  bishop  of 
Beneventum,  should  be  cast  down  bound 
into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  It  was 
done  according  to  the  emperor's  com- 
mand, but  the  man  of  God  walked  amidst 
the  fire,  and  received  no  harm.  He  was 
not  alone,  for  angels  walked  with  him, 
singing  divine  melodies.  The  soldiers 
reported  this  marvel  to  the  emperor,  and 
Diocletian  ordered  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  to  be  thrown  open,  that  it  might 
be  seen  if  the  report  of  the  guard  was 
true;  but  immediately  this  was  done, 
huge  flames  burst  through  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  and  killed  many  pagans. 
As  for  St.  Januarius,  he  was  taken  out 
uninjured,  and  reserved  in  prison  for 
other  torments. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  742. 

St.  Pantaleoris  cylinder  does  him  no 
harm,  but  kills  many  others.  The  emperor 
Maximian  caused  a  most  cruel  engine  of 
torture  to  be  made.  It  was  a  large 
cylinder  full  of  spikes.  On  this  cylinder 
was  St.  Pantaleon  bound,  and  it  was 
then  trundled  down  a  steep  hill,  that  it 
might  keep  rolling  over  the  martyr,  and 
the  spikes  be  driven  into  his  body.  But 
God  loosed  the  martyr  from  his  bonds, 
and  the  huge  cylinder,  bounding  down 
the  incline,  roiled  over  hundreds  of 
idolaters  assembled  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle, and  killed  them  most  miserably. — 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Patricias  of  Prussia  uninjured  by 
scalding  water,  which  kills  his  tormentors. 
St.  Patricius,  bishop  of  Prussia,  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  Julian,  the 
proconsul,  for  denying  that  Esculapius 
gave  to  the  thermal  waters  of  the  place 
their,  medicinal  qualities.  Said  the  pro- 
consul to  the  saint,  "  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  man  crucified  by  Pilate 
in  Judfea  communicates  their  hygeian 
properties  to  these  waters?"  "I  mean 
to  say,"  replied  St.  Patricius,  "  that  the 
God  I  serve  killeth  and  inakcth  alive; 
He  bringeth  down  to  the  grave  and 
bringeth  up."  11  We  will  soon  see  as  to  the 
matter  of  that,"  said  the  proconsul,  in  a 
rage.  Then,  calling  to  his  officers,  he 
bade  them  cast  Patricius  into  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  water.  The  moment  the 
martyr  was  cast  into  the  water  it 
rose  in  a  jet,  and  pouring  down  upon 
the  officers  burnt  them  dreadfully;  but 
Patricius,  the  man  of  God,  enjoyed  the 
ba^h,  which  he  found  of  a  delightful 
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temperature;  and,  when  taken  out.  waa 
greatly  refreshed.  The  rage  of  Julian 
was  now  unbounded,  and  he  sent  soldiers 
to  cut  oil  the  enchanter's  head. — L'abbe' 
Migne,  Engi/olopddie  Theologique,  vol.  xli. 

^  Penda' s  men,  who  set  the  city  of  Barn- 
borough  on  fir*,  burnt  to  death.  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia^  was  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  all  Christians.  On  one  occasion 
he  set  fire  to  the  royal  city  of  Barn- 
borough.  "See,  Lord,"  cried  Aidan 
from  ills  hermit's  cell  in  the  island  of 
Faroe,  "what  ill  Penda  is  doing." 
Forthwith  an  adverse  wind  arose,  which 
drove  the  flames  from  the  city  towards 
Penda's  army.  So  sudden  the  wind  and 
so  violent  the  flames,  that  the  men 
employed  to  fire  the  city  had  no  time  to 
escape,  and  they  were  all  burnt  to  death. 
—Green,  Short  History  of  the  English 
Peovle,  p.  28. 

Salome's  head  cut  off  by  ice.  SalomS, 
the  daughter  of  Herodias.  after  pleasing 
Herod  by  her  dancing,  asked  for  reward 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  head 
was  brought  her  in  a  dish,  and  she  took 
it  to  her  mother.  Soon  after  this,  Herod 
was  dethroned,  and  Salomd,  passing  a 
river  frozen  over,  fell  through  tne  ice  up 
to  her  neck.  Being  unable  to  extricate 
herself,  the  ice  gradually  closed  in,  first 
throttling  her,  and  ultimately  parting  her 
head  from  her  body. — Nicephorus  Callis- 
tus,  Ecclesiastical  History.  (MetaphrastSa 
tells  the  same  story.) 

St.  Thyrsus  subjected  to  the  most  horrible 
tortures  (a.d.  250).  [Of  all  the  lives  of 
taunts  none  con  exceed  in  marvels  that  of 
St.  Thyrsus.  I  assure  the  reader  that  I 
have  in  no  wise  exaggerated  the  nar- 
rative ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
so.  What  is  nere  transcribed  is  taken 
from  Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  2,  pp. 
90-92.  The  book  bears  the  name  of  Mgr. 
Guerin,  camdrier  de  Sa  Saintete'  Leon 
XIII.  It  is  most  highly  recommended 
by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  quite 
a  modern  book  on  the  subject.  The 
edition  I  quote  from  is  the  seventh,  in 
seventeen  massive  volumes,  a.d.  1880. 
It  is  needful  to  be  thus  precise,  as  the 
narrative  subjoined  is  so  startling  it 
requires  the  sanction  of  pope  and  car- 
dinals, archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots 
and  priors,  "  to  make  it  credible.  "J 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Deems,  one 
Leucius,  who  had  committed  the  offence 
of  being  a  Christian,  was  condemned  to 
death.    Thyrsus  was  one  of  the  pagan 


officers  employed  to  carry  out  the  sen* 
tence ;  but,  struck  with  the  resignation 
and  firmness  of  the  martyr,  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  same  faith,  and  dared 
boldly  and  publicly  reproach  the  imperial 
roconsul  for  condemning  Leucius  to 
eath ;  and  now  the  words  applied  to 
Pharaoh  (Exod.  ix.  16)  may  be  applied 
to  the  proconsul  Combratius,  "In  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
for  to  show  in  thee  My  power ;  and  that 
My  name  may  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth." 

Irritated  at  this  insolence,  Combratius 
delivered  Thyrsus  to  the  executioner. 
In  vain  was  he  scourged  with  whips 
charged  with  lead.  In  vain  was  he  hung 
by  his  thumbs  to  a  tree  with  a  fine  cord. 
In  vain  were  his  arms  broken  and  his 
eyelashes  plucked  out.  Thyrsus,  the 
new  convert,  remained  unshaken,  and, 
what  is  most  marvellous,  he  seemed  to 
acquire  new  force  from  his  very  torments, 
Combratius  would  not  be  defied  thus 
by  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and 
ordered  the  "  rebel "  to  be  stretched  on 
an  iron  bed  on  his  back,  and  lead,  in  a 
state  of  ebullition,  to  be  poured  down  his 
throat ;  but  the  victim  was  invulnerable. 
The  lead  meant  for  Thyrsus  rolled  on 
his  tormentors,  and  caused  them  excru- 
ciating agony.  Mad  with  rage,  the  pro- 
consul ordered  the  martyr  to  be  cut  to 
pieces;  but  the  officer  no  sooner  raised 
his  sword  to  strike,  than  he  was  seized 
with  vertigo,  and  the  sword  meant  for 
Thyrsus  stuck  into  the  wall,  where  it 
remained  fast ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held 
shook  so  violently  with  earthquake,  that 
the  thongs  with  which  Thyrsus  was  bound 
snapped  asunder,  and  he  was  taken  back 
to  the  public  prison. 

During  the  night  an  angel  came  to 
him,  and  having  roused  him  from  sleep, 
struck  off  his  chains,  and  led  him  from 
his  cell  to  the  bishop  Philias  to  be 
baptized.  Having  then  administered  to 
him  the  holy  Eucharist,  the  angel  con- 
ducted him  back  to  prison,  the  gates  and 
doors  of  which  opened  to  them  of  their 
own  accord. 

In  the  morning  the  prisoner  was  again 
taken  before  the  proconsul,  who  nad 
summoned  Silvanus  to  his  assistance. 
They  commanded  the  "traitor"  to  be 
taken  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  made 
to  offer  sacrifice ;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
enter  the  temple,  than  the  idol  of  the  god 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  smashed  to 
pieces.  Thjs  profanation  was  laid  to  the 
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charge  of  Thyrsus,  and  the  incorrigible 
Christian  was  ordered  to  be  laden  with 
the  heaviest  of  chains  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  chains  touch  him  than  they  crumbled 
into  dust.  He  was  now  scourged,  and 
held  head  downwards  in  a  butt  full  of 
wine ;  but  the  tub  burst  into  a  thousand 
nieces,  and  all  the  liquor  was  spilled. 
Not  to  be  set  at  defiance,  the  two  judges 
ordered  their  victim  to  be  led  to  the  brow 
of  a  steep  cliff,  and  pushed  down;  but 
God  gave  His  angels  charge  concerning 
him,  and  they  bore  him  in  their  arms  in 
safety;  whereas  Vitalicus,  who  pushed 
him  from  the  rock,  fell  head  foremost, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
7  Combratius  and  Silvan  us  agreed  that 
these  things  could  not  occur  except  by 
magic,  and  they  ordered  the  supposed 
wizard  to  be  laden  with  more  chains  of 
the  strongest  manufacture  and  greatest 
weight.  But  it  was  of  no  use;  these 
chains  fell  to  pieces  and  crumbled  into 
dust.  At  the  same  moment  the  two  judges 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  and  taken 
to  Apamea  for  medical  aid ;  but  nothing 
could  be  done.  They  both  died,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  into  a  ditch.  There 
they  would  have  been  left  to  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey,  but  Thyrsus  prayed 
that  they  might  be  buried,  and  the  earth 
of  its  own  accord  covered  them. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  ven- 
geance of  man  was  now  exhausted  ;  but 
Braudus,  who  succeeded  Combratius, 
resolved  to  show  that  such  conduct  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  Had  not  Thyrsus 
caused  the  death  of  Vitalicus,  the  pro- 
consul Combratius,  and  his  assistant 
Silvanus?  Had  he  not  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  god  Apollo  ?  Had  he 
not  by  enchantment  defied  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  ?  Was  he  not  a  traitor  to  the 
emperor  Decius,  and  must  he  not  be 
made  an  example  of?  So  thought 
Braudus,  and  accordingly  commanded 
the  rebel  Christian  to  be  sewn  in  a  sack 
and  cast  into  the  deep  sea.  But  God  is 
God  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
Both  land  and  sea  obey  Him.  When 
thrown  from  the  ship,  angels  caught  him 
in  their  arms  and  brought  him  to  land  in 
safety.  Here  he  was  again  seized  by  the 
new  proconsul,  and  exposed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre to  wild  beasts ;  but  the  six  bears 
and  six  leopards  let  out  upon  him 
walked  gently  towards  him,  licked  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  fawned  lovingly 
upon  him,  and  crouched  beside  him  as  if 
they  had  been  lambs. 

Despairing  of  success  by  violence,  the 


magistrate  tried  coaxing ;  and  taking  the 
martyr  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  en- 
treated him  to  offer  sacrifice.  But  the 
altar  instantly  fell  down ;  the  image  of 
the  god  fell  with  it,  and  both  were  broken 
to  pieces.  The  magistrates  of  Apamea, 
being  thus  foiled  in  every  attempt,  sent 
their  prisoner  to  Apollonia,  where  he  was 
whipped  till  the  flesh  fell  from  his  bones. 
While  this  punishment  was  going  on, 
Braudus  was  seized  with  racking  pains, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods  being  shaken 
by  earthquake,  the  idols  were  all  broken. 
The  inhabitants  of  Apollonia,  panic- 
struck,  confessed  there  were  gods  more 
mighty  than  their  own;  and  the  high 
priest,  named  Callinicus,  renouncing 
paganism,  reproved  Braudus  for  his 
inhumanity.  Nothing  was  able  to  shake 
the  holy  martyr,  neither  caresses,  threats, 
nor  tortures ;  so  at  last  he  was  beheaded, 
with  fifteen  priests  of  Apollonia,  who  had 
been  converted,  like  Callinicus^  by  his 
example,  and  resolved  to  imitate  his 
unflinching  firmness. — See  Soman  Mar- 
ty roiogy,  Jan.  28. 

Bioh  Fool. 

Luxb  xii.  20,  21.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall 
those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided?  So 
is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is 
not  rich  toward  Qod. 

Psalm  xlix.  16-19.  Be  not  thou  afraid  when 
one  is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  bouse 
is  increased;  for  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry 
nothing  away:  his  glory  shall  not  descend 
after  him.  Though  while  he  lived  he  blessed 
his  soul,  he  shall  go  to  the  generation  of  his 
fathers,  and  shall  never  see  light 

Bishop  Hairs  anecdote  on  hie  eightieth 
birthday.  44  There  was  a  great  lord  who 
kept  a  fool  in  his  house,  as  many  great 
men  did  in  those  days,  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  diversion.    He  presented  his 

1 'ester  with  a  staff,  and  charged  him  to 
;eep  it  till  he  met  with  a  greater  fool 
than  himself.  If  such  a  one  came  across 
him,  he  was  to  deliver  to  him  the  bauble. 
Some  few  years  afterwards  his  lord  fell 
sick,  and  was  indeed  sick  even  unto 
death.  His  fool  came  to  see  him,  and 
was  told  by  the  sick  man  that  he  must 
shortly  leave  him.  4  And  where  are  you 
going  to?'  asked  the  jester.  *  Into 
another  world,  sirrah,'  said  the  lord. 

*  And  when  will  you  come  back  again  ?  • 
inquired  the  fool ;   *  within  a  week  ?  • 

*  No,'  said  the  lord.  4  Within  a  month  ? 1 
•No.'  4  Within  a  year?'  4  No.'  4  When, 
then?'  asked  the  fool.  4 Never,'  said  the 
lord,    4  And  what  provision  have  you 
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made  for  your  well-being  in  the  new 
world  to  which  you  are  going?'  'None 
at  all,'  said  the  lord.  « What  I '  said  the 
jester,  'none  at  all?  Here,  then,  take 
my  staff,  for  you  are  going  away  for 
ever,  and  hast  laid  up  no  store.  Take 
my  staff,  I  say.  I  may  be  a  fool,  but 
am  not  such  a  fool  as  that.'"  (See 
"Golden  Apple  to  the  Greatest  Fool," 
pt.  ii.,  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness.) 

Bioh  Ruler, 

Lukb  rrili.  18-23.  A  certain  ruler  asked 
Christ,  saying,  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thou  knowest  the  commandments?  And  the 
ruler  said,  All  these  things  have  I  kept  from 
my  youth  up.  When  Jesus  heard  this  He  said 
unto  him,  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing:  sell  all 
that  thou  hast,  and  distribute  to  the  poor,  and 
thou  sbalt  have  treasure  In  heaven.  When  the 
ruler  heard  this,  he  was  very  sorrowful,  for  he 
was  very  rich. 

The  miser.  (1)  It  is  reported  of  a 
wretched  rich  man,  when  he  heard  that 
his  sickness  was  fatal,  that  he  sent  for 
his  money-bags,  and  hugging  them  in  his 
arms,  said,  "Must  I  leave  you?  Oh, 
must  I,  must  I  leave  you  ?  "  And  so  he 
died. 

(2)  Another  on  his  death-bed  called 
for  his  money-bags,  and  laid  them  next 
his  heart.  When  any  one  attempted  to 
remove  them,  he  cried  out,  "It  will  not 
do!   It  will  not  do!" 

(3)  A  third,  being  on  the  point  of 
death,  stole  a  guinea,  and  secreted  it  in 
his  mouth,  chuckling  to  himself,  "I  am 
wiser  than  some;  I  will  take  this  with 
me;  they  will  not  see  it;  they  will  not 
take  it  from  me."  So  saying,  he 
swallowed  the  coin,  it  choked  him,  and 
he  died. 

Ruler  of  Capernaum. 

John  iv.  46-63.  A  certain  nobleman,  whose 
son  was  sick  at  Capernaum,  besought  Jesus  to 
come  and  heal  his  son,  who  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  Jesus  said  to  him,  Go  thy  way;  thy 
son  liveth.  As  the  father  was  returning 
home,  his  servants  met  blm,  and  said  to  him, 
Thy  son  liveth.  Then  inquired  ho  of  them  the 
hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  And  they  said, 
Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left 
him.  The  father  knew  It  was  the  very  hour 
that  Jesus  had  said  to  him,  Thy  son  liveth : 
and  himself  believed,  and  his  whole  house. 

St.  Bernard  says  to  a  noble  lady,  "  Go 
thy  way ;  thy  husband  liveth"  A  great 
lady  came  to  the  monastery  to  see  St. 
Bernard;  and  when  St  Bernard  had 
heard  her  request,  she  presented  to  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  implored  him 


to  come  to  the  house  of  her  sick  husband 
before  he  died.  Bernard  bade  her  go  in 
peace,  and  added,  "For  thy  husband 
liveth."  And  so  she  found  it. — William 
(abbot  of  St  Theodore),  Life  of  St. 
Bernard. 

St.  George  says  to  a  f^rrnert  "  G°  *hy 
way;  thy  ox  liveth.1'  While  St.  George 
was  in  prison,  a  farmer,  named  Glicerius, 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  his  ox  had 
just  died.  St  George,  willing  to  help 
the  poor  in  small  troubles  as  well  as  in 
great,  said  to  the  farmer,  11  Go  thy  way  ; 
thy  ox  liveth."  Glicerius  returned  home, 
and  found  it  was  so  ;  and  himself 
believed,  with  his  whole  house.— Pasi- 
c rates  (an  intimate  friend,  and  witness  of 
the  miracles),  Life  of  St.  George  of  Cappa- 
docia. 

Sabbatic  Best. 

Exod.  zx.  10,  11.  The  seventh  day  Is  the 
sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  do 
no  work ;  for  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  rested  the  seventh  day.  Where- 
fore the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it 

Numb.  xv.  32-36.  While  the  children  of 
Israel  were  In  the  wilderness,  they  found  a  man 
that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day.  And 
the  Ix>rd  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  be 
surely  put  to  death.  And  all  the  congregation 
stoned  him  with  stones,  and  be  died. 

The  sabbath-breakers  in  the  diocese  of 
Evreux  (a.d.  788).  One  Sunday,  as 
Leufredus  went  to  celebrate  mass,  he  saw 
some  peasants  tilling  their  fields,  without 
any  respect  to  the  Lord's  day  of  rest 
"  O  wretched  sinners ! "  cried  the  saint ; 
"how  can  ye  be  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime  ?  "  Then,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
he  said,  4 'May  this  land  be  evermore 
sterile,  and  never  again  bear  fruit  from 
this  day  forth  for  ever."  As  the  fig  tree, 
cursed  by  Jesus,  withered  away,  so  the 
produce  of  these  lands  withered  from 
that  hour,  and  ever  since  then  these  fields 
have  borne  only  thorns  and  thistles,  "  et 
on  n'a  pu  mime  y  faire  croitre  des 
noyers  ni  d'autres  arbres." — Mgr.  Gue'rin 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  Xltt.,  1880), 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vii.  p.  189. 

This  assertion  If  capable  of  proof.  Xa  any  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Svreux  hopelessly  barren  T  What  1  remember 
of  Kvreux  are  iU  botanical  gardens,  Its  vineyards,  and  its 
very  pretty  garden-plots.  I  always  thought  the  valley  of 
the  I  ton  was  fertile  and  pleasant;  but,  of  course.  Mgr. 
Gucrln,  being  a  Frenchman  and  the  pope's  chamberlain, 
does  not  write  thus  posiUvely  without  good  authority. 

A  miller  paralyzed  for  grinding  on  a 
Sunday  (a.d.  645).  When  St.  Ouen  was 
returning  from  Spain,  and  had  reached 
Anjou,  he  saw  a  miller,  who  was  para- 
lyzed in  one  hand  for  working  his  miU 
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on  a  Sunday.  St  Ouen  remonstrated 
with  the  man  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  as  he  appeared  penitent 
for  his  sin,  the  saint  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  healed  him. — L'abbe'  Prfcheur, 
Annates  du  Viodse  de  Soissons. 

(See  Mikacus  Of  8nciAl  Sauto,  p.  S34:  a  print 
paralyzed  for  doing  eame  secular  work  on  a  Sunday  heeled 
by  Si.  Germanns.) 

The  sabbatic  river.  The  Jewish  rabbis 
tell  as  of  a  sabbatic  river  in  Palestine, 
which  ceases  to  flow  on  the  Jewish 
sabbath.  Pliny  refers  to  this  river,  but 
says  the  very  contrary,  viz.  that  it  flows 
on  the  sabbath  only,  and  ceases  to  flow 
the  other  six  days.*  Joseph  us  says, 
"  Titos,  passing  between  Area  and  Ka- 
phana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  came 
upon  a  river  which  flowed  for  six  days  in 
great  abundance  and  a  rapid  course,  but 
ceased  to  flow  every  seventh  day.  This 
it  did  incessantly,  without  ever  deviat- 
ing from  the  established  order,  and  hence 
it  was  called  the  Sabbatic  River."  Cal- 
met  wants  to  make  out  that  Joseph  us 
means  the  same  as  Pliny — that  the  river 
flows  only  on  the  sabbath,  and  ceases  to 
flow  the  other  six  days.  He  translates 
thus :  "  Once  in  seven  days  it  flows  with 
a  full  stream  into  the  sea,  and  hence  is 
called  the  Sabbatic  River."  Mons.  Arnaud 
d'Andilli  translates  the  passage :  "  Apres 
avoir  coule  six  jours  en  grande  ab  on  dance, 
elle  seche  tout  d'un  coup,  et  recommence 
le  lendemain  a  couler  durant  six  autres 
jours  comme  auparavant,  et  a  se  secher  le 
7°  jour,  sans  jamais  changer  cet  ordre." 

Samson  and  the  Jawbone. 

[It  Is  with  the  utmost  deference  that  I  renture  to  suggest 
the  following  reading,  which  et  any  rate  has  the  merit 
of  grandeur,  and  is  not  without  historic  parallels.  Hie 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  Hobrew  words 
end  their  meanings :— Chamob,  an  ess  ;  luuu,  a  jaw- 
bone.] 

Judo.  xv.  3-19.  While  Israel  was  In  bondage 
to  the  Philistines,  Samson  set  fire  to  their  corn- 
fields, and  proToked  them  to  war.  So  they 
pitched  in  Judah,  and  spread  themselves  in 
Lehi.  The  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent  war, 
bound  Samson,  and  brought  him  from  the  ruck 
Etam.  When  he  came  u>  Lkhi,  he  broke  the 
cords  that  bound  him,  and  finding  a  moitt  "Jaw- 
bone "  of  Ciiamob,  he  took  it,  and  slew  a  thousand 
men  therewith,  and  said,  With  the  "Jawbone"  of 
CnaifOft  have  I  slain  a  thousand.  And  It  came 
to  pass,  when  he  felt  thirsty,  that  God  clave  a 
hollow  place  in  Lkhi,  and  there  came  water 
thereout;  and  when  Samson  had  drunk,  he 
revived.  The  well  thus  made  Is  in  Lehi  to  this 
day. 

All  that  is  required  b  not  to  translate  Chanior  and  Lehi, 
bat  to  retain  the  words  as  proper  names,  and  the  follow* 
lag  paraphrase  will  not  be  tar-fetched  :— 

The  men  of  Judah  bound  Samson,  and 
•  "  In  Judiea.rlrus  omnibus  septem  dlebua  skcabir," 


brought  him  to  Lehi,  the  summit  of  the 
hill  called  Chamor  (the  ass).  Some 
thousands  of  the  Philistines  began  to 
climb  the  hill  with  intent  to  take  him 
captive;  but  Samson,  seeing  a  great 
boulder  moist,  with  his  enormous  and 
miraculous  strength,  strainingevery  nerve, 
loosened  the  boulder,  upheaved  it  from 
its  bed,  and  rolled  it  on  the  ascending 
foe.  Down  it  bounded,  crushing  the 
Philistines,  who  fell  backwards,  "heaps 
upon  heaps,  henps  upon  heaps,"  till  the 
hill  Chamor  was  cleared  of  them,  and 
Samson  cried  exultingly,  "With  the 
boulder  of  Lrhi  of  Chamor  have  I 
heaped  heaps  upon  heaps.  With  the 
boulder  of  Lehi  of  Chamor  I  have  slain 
a  thousand."  Being  thirsty  with  his 
Titanic  effort,  he  sought  for  water,  and 
going  to  the  hollow  whence  he  had  torn 
up  the  boulder,  he  found  water  [it  was 
moist  before],  and  quenched  his  thirst.  He 
called  the  hollow  Ramatii-Lrhi  (the 
place  of  the  lif  ted-out  jawbone  or  boulder), 
but  it  was  subsequently  called  En  - halt  - 
kore  (the  well  of  him  that  cried  for 
water),  and  the  well  remains  to  the 
present  day. 

The  battle  of  Morgarten  (a.d.  1815). 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  being  resolved 
to  avenge  upon  the  Swiss  the  insult 
offered  by  Tell  in  slaying  Gessler,  the 

governor  set  over  them,  entered  the  Forest 
antons  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
men.  The  Swiss  could  only  muster  somo 
thirteen  hundred  to  oppose  this  army  ; 
but,  nothing  daunted,  they  took  up  their 
position  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  Mor- 
garten. At  daybreak  the  Auslrians, 
gleaming  in  purple  and  gold,  began  to 
climb  the  hill,  in  order  to  dislodge  the 
mountaineers;  when  fifty  of  the  Swiss 
rolled  down  upon  them  huge  boulders 
and  fragments  of  rock.  The  norses  were 
terrified,  the  foremost  men  were  crushed 
to  death,  and  falling  on  those  behind, 
heaps  upon  heaps  were  heaped  in 
slaughter.  Confusion  followed  surprise, 
and  before  order  could  be  restored,  the 
Swiss  poured  down  upon  them  like  an 
avalanche.  Counts,  knights,  nobles  of 
all  ranks,  and  the  rank  and  file,  the  pride 
of  Austrian  manhood,  fell  in  one  common 
ruin.  In  one  half-hour  the  thirteen 
thousand  Austrians  had  been  slain  by  a 
few  hundred  Swiss  peasants. — History  of 
Germany,  Political,  Social,  and  Literary, 
p.  120. 

Manlms  saves  the  Soman  Capitol  (b.c. 
861).  The  brennus  of  Gaul  having  laid 
siege  to  Rome,  wished,  if  possible,  to 
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raise  the  siege  with  credit.  At  this 
crisis  of  affairs  some  of  his  soldiers  in- 
formed him  they  had  discovered  footsteps 
which  led  to  the  rock,  and  they  believed 
that  these  footsteps  would  guide  them  to 
the  way  of  surprising  the  fort.  Accord- 
ingly, a  chosen  body  of  men  were  told 
off  for  this  dangerous  night-attack.  The 
Gauls,  in  single  file,  tracked  the  foot- 
steps ;  the  foremost  actually  reached  the 
walls,  and  the  watch-dogs  gave  no  notice, 
but  some  sacred  geese,  hearing  the  foot- 
fails,  began  to  cackle,  and  alarmed  the 
guard.  Marcius  Manlius  was  instantly 
on  the  alert,  and,  rushing  to  the  rampart, 
thrust  headlong  two  Gauls  down  the 
precipice,  and  these  men,  in  their  fall, 
bore  down  others  to  the  bottom  of  the 
steep,  so  that  the  danger  was  averted, 
and  the  brennus  was  glad  to  arrange 
with  the  RomanB  terms  of  peace. — Guide 
to  Roman  History, 

Saul's  Conversion. 

Acts  Ix.  1-22.  Saul,  breathing  out  threaten- 
ing and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  went  to  the  high  priest,  and  desired  of 
him  letters  to  Damascus,  that  if  he  found  any 
of  Christ's  disciples  there,  he  might  bring  them 
bound  to  Jerusalem.  As  he  Journeyed,  and 
came  near  the  city,  suddenly  there  shone  round 
about  him  a  light  from  heaven ;  and  he  fell  to 
the  earth.  A  voice  then  addressed  him,  saying, 
Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?  And 
Saul  said,  Who  art  Thou,  Ix>rd  ?  And  the  voice 
made  answer,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad. 
Saul,  trembling  and  astonished,  then  demanded 
what  he  should  do,  and  was  told  to  go  into  the 
city  [Damascus]  and  there  wait  In  the  mean 
time,  Ananias  was  told  to  go  to  Saul.  So  he 
went,  laid  his  hands  upon  his  eyes,  which  had 
lost  their  sight  in  the  vision  for  three  days,  and 
their  sight  returned.  He  was  then  baptized, 
and  became  the  most  active  of  all  the  apostles. 

Conversion  of  colonel  Gardiner  (July, 
1719).  Colonel  Gardiner  had  been 
spending  the  day  with  some  roistering 
companions,  and  had  made  an  assignation 
with  a  married  woman.  The  company 
broke  up  at  eleven  o'clock;  and,  having 
some  half  an  hour  to  spare,  the  colonel 
took  up  a  book  called  The  Christian 
Soldier,  to  while  away  the  time.  Sud- 
denly he  thought  he  saw  a  strong  light  fall 
on  the  book,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  before  him  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a 
voice  said  to  him,  11  Sinner,  did  I  suffer 
the  shame  and  agony  on  the  cross  for 
thee?  and  is  this  thy  gratitude?" 
Amazed,  the  colonel  sank  from  his  chair 
to  the  ground,  insensible.  When  he 
came  to  himself,  he  abandoned  his 


assignation,  suffered  great  agony  of 
mind,  and  became  a  new  man,  leading 
ever  after  a  life  consistent  with  a  Christian 
soldier.— Doddridge  (1747),  Life  of  Colonel 
Gardiner, 

This  coDTenkm  is  vary  graphically  sketched  by  lir 
Walter  Scott  in  YTawrfoy.  Dr.  HJbbert,  in  hit  work  On 
Apparition*,  attributes  the  vision  to  concnerfon  on  the 
brain  from  a  recent  Call  from  his  hone. 

5*.  Hubert  and  the  stag  (a.d.  727). 
Hubert  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of 
Aquitaine,  and  on  one  great  Church 
festival,  when  all  the  faithful  were  gone 
to  church,  he  went  with  his  pack  to  hunt 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Jesus  Christ 
took  this  opportunity  for  his  conversion. 
During  the  hunt  a  stag  of  great  beauty 
showed  herself  to  him,  and  as  he  looked 
at  it,  he  was  astonished  to  see  a  crucifix 
between  the  antlers.  Presently  a  voice 
proceeded  from  the  spot,  saying, 
"  Hubert,  Hubert,  how  long  will  you 
spend  your  time  chasing  beasts  in  this 
forest,  and  neglecting  the  things  which 
pertain  unto  your  soul?  Do  you  suppose 
that  God  sent  you  into  the  world  to  hunt 
wild  beasts,  and  not  rather  to  know  and 
honour  thy  Creator  ?  "  Hubert  was  stupe- 
fied on  hearing  these  words,  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  prostrated  himself  on 
the  ground,  worshipped  the  cross  which 
the  stag  bore,  and  vowed  henceforth  to 
abandon  the  world,  and  give  himself  to 
God.  Forthwith  he  went  to  St.  Lambert, 
bishop  of  Maastricht,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  from  this  point  his  remark- 
able life  as  a  Christian  saint  begins. — 
I/abbe*  Bertrand,  Pelerinage  de  St.  Hu- 
bert en  Ardennes,    (See  Placidus,  next 


conversion  of  St.  Norbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg  (a.d.  1080-1134). 
Norbert,  son  of  the  count  of  Genep, 
spent  his  youth  like  most  other  young 
German  gentlemen  of  wealth,  making  the 
most  of  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  life, 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  a  change 
came  over  him  like  that  which  came 
over  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his  journey  to 
Damascus.  Norbert  was  riding  with  his 
groom  to  Freten,  in  Westphalia,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  the  sky  became  overclouded, 
and  a  terrible  tempest  broke  over  them. 
The  groom,  greatly  alarmed,  entreated 
his  master  to  return,  as  the  hand  of  God 
was  against  him.  At  the  same  moment 
a  voice  in  mid-air  cried  aloud,  11  Norbert* 
Norbert,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?  I 
destined  you  to  be  a  shining  pillar  in 
my  Church,  but  your  life  is  a  scandal 
to  the  faithful."  *  As  these  words  were 
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spoken,  a  thunderbolt  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  made  a  great  hole  in  the  ground* 
Norbert  was  speechless  for  an  hour ;  then, 
coming  somewhat  to  himself,  he  said, 
sighing,  "Alas!  Lord,  what  wouldst 
Thou  have  me  to  do?"  The  voice 
replied,  "Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well.  Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it."  Nor- 
bert resolved  to  quit  the  court,  and 
returned  home.  Conon,  abbot  of  Sei§- 
burg,  came  to  him,  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  religious  life,  and  he  became 
a  shining  pillar  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord.— John  Chrysostom  Vande-Sterre, 
Life  of  St.  Norbert.  (There  is  a  life  in 
verse  of  this  saint.) 

Conversion  of  Placidus.  Placidus,  field- 
marshal  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  was  one 
day  following  a  stag  which  had  separated 
itself  from  the  herd,  and  run  into  a 
thicket.  Placidus  followed,  and  as  he 
drew  near,  saw  a  cross  upon  its  brow, 
which  seemed  to  shine  like  fire.  While 
he  gazed  in  astonishment,  a  voice  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  cross,  and  said  to 
him,  "Placidus,  why  persecutest  thou 
Me?"  Placidus,  filled  with  terror, 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  these  mys- 
terious words,  and,  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  said,  "Who  art  Thou,  Lord?" 
The  voice  replied,  "I  am  Jesus,  whom 
thou  persecutest.  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
crucified  for  the  salvation  of  man,  but 
now  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."  Placidus  said,  "  Lord, 
I  believe.  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do?"  And  the  voice  answered,  "Be 
baptized  straightway,  thou,  thy  wife,  and 
all  thy  house,  and  take  up  thy  cross 
patiently,  and  thou  shalt  receive  a  crown 
of  glory."  So  saying,  the  hart  ran 
Bwiftly  away,  and  departed  out  of  sight. 
Placidus  wondered  greatly ;  but  God  had 
converted  him.  His  wife  also  had  seen 
a  vision,  and  she  with  her  two  sons  were 
baptized  with  Placidus  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  changed  the  name  Placidus 
into  Eustacius.— Antoninus  (biBhop  of 
Florence),  Chronicon.  (See  also  Gesta 
llomanorum,  ex.)  This  is  very  similar 
to  the  story  of  Hubert  (see  preceding 
page). 

The  stag.  In  Christian  art,  It  ft  .yrobol  of  Jesu.  Chrbt, 
from  theTotion  that  it  draw.  .crpenU  by  ito  breath  out 
of  their  boles,  and  then  trample*  them  to  deaU*.  PI  ny 
mention.  thU  .upentlUon  in  hi.  Aatural  JJUtorg,  bk. 
riii.80. 

Conversion  of  St.  Procopius  of  Jeru- 
salem (a.d.  303).  The  emperor  Diocle- 
tian gave  Procopius  two  companies  or 
Soldiers  to  extirpate  the  Christians  of 


Antioch.  With  these  bands  he  departed 
for  Antioch,  and  took  his  route  through 
Alexandria.  As  he  drew  near  the  city, 
and  was  marching  by  night  on  account 
of  the  great  heat,  he  felt  suddenly  the 
earth  shake  under  him,  and  amidst 
thunder  and  lightning  a  voice  said  to 
him,  "  Neanius,  whither  goest  thou,  and 
against  whom  art  thou  marching  with 
such  fury?"  "I  am  going  on  a  com- 
mission of  the  emperor  to  hale  to  death 
the  Galileans,"  said  Procopius,  "unless 
they  consent  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Then  it  is  against  Me,"  said  the  voice, 
"  thou  art  going  to  make  war."  "And 
who,  I  pray,  are  You?"  said  Procopius  : 
M I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  You." 
At  this  moment  a  cross  like  crystal 
appeared  to  the  captain,  and  the  voice 
from  the  midst  of  the  cross  replied,  "I 
am  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  who  was  crucified."  Procopius  was 
astounded,  but  still  had  the  hardihood 
to  say.  "  I  have  heard  from  the  emperor 
that  the  God  of  Christians  never  had  a 
wife ;  how  then  can  You  be  His  Son  ?  And 
if  You  are  really  so  mighty  and  so  noble, 
how  is  it  You  were  condemned,  scourged, 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  crucified?" 
Christ  instantly  inspired  the  infidel  with 
tne  mysteries  of  His  generation,  incarna- 
tion, and  death  to  take  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  He  changed  his  heart,  and 
made  him  a  true  Christian.  The  same 
night  the  new  convert  went  to  Scytho- 
polis,  and,  entering  a  jeweller's  shop, 
ordered  him  to  make  for  him  a  cross  of 
gold  and  silver,  according  to  the  drawing 
which  he  left  The  goldsmith  refused  at 
first,  because  crosses  were  the  symbol  of 
the  Christian  sect,  and  the  emperor  had 
strictly  forbidden  it;  but  on  receiving 
the  captain's  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  never  betray  him,  he  consented  to 
execute  the  order \  whereupon  "par  un 
grand  miracle,  l'image  de  Notre  Seigneur 
se  trouva  gravee  en  haut,  avec  le  mot 
Emmanuel,  et  aux  deux  cote's,  les  images 
de  St.  Michel  et  de  St.  Gabriel,  avec 
leurs  noms." — Mgr.  GueYin  (chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints  (7th 
edit.  1880),  vol.  vhi.  p.  165. 

Xhl»  exaggerated  parody  of  Saul*,  conrersion  b  giren 
by  Mgr.  Guerln  a.  a  fact,  and  appear,  in  the  Acta Sa»c- 
tvrum  of  the  Bollandlsta,  It  la  quite  impossible  to  road 
it  and  not  pity  the  bad  taste  of  the  witer  who  escorted 
tha  story,  for  notwithstanding  the  high  and  mighty  name, 
which  vouch  for  it.  no  one  can  poaslbly  believe  It  to  be  a  fact. 
Alban  Butler,  with  hi.  ueual  want  of  n^hty.  ^ppreoM 
it,  forgetting  that  hit  duty  wa.  to  giro  the  Uve.  of  the 
saints  a.  he  found  them  In  book,  sanctioned  by  the  pope 
and  cardinal*,  and  not  to  trim  the*  hiog^hi«  a^rd- 
iog  to  hU  own  Judgment,  and.  pander  to  Frote*tant 
"  prejudices.'* 
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St.  Audaldua  arrested  from  relapsing 
into  the  world  by  meteoric  marvels  (a.d. 
428).  St.  Audaldua  lived  as  a  solitary 
in  the  Pyrenees;  but,  being  weary  of  a 
hermit's  life,  he  resolved  to  abandon  it, 
and  return  to  the  world.  Going  to  bid 
his  adieux  to  St.  Pancras,  while  nis  hand 
was  on  the  cell  door,  he  heard  the  old 
man  praying  for  him,  that  his  faith  might 
not  fail  him,  and  that  he  might  have 
grace  to  finish  his  course  with  joy.  Just 
at  the  same  moment  a  brilliant  light,  like 
a  star,  settled  on  the  head  of  St  Pancras, 
and  a  peal  of  thunder  burst  over  him. 
Greatly  terrified,  the  illusions  of  the 
young  man  were  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and,  casting  himself  on  the  ground,  he 
implored  the  pardon  of  God  for  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart;  retired  further 
into  the  desert,  and  disciplined  himself 
with  greater  rigour. — L'abbe'  Authier, 
Etudes  Historiques  et  Religieuses  sur  le 
Pays  de  la  Haute  Vall€e  da  VArikp  (1870). 

The  conversion  of  St.  Francis  a  Assist 
(1182-1226).  Francis  d'Assisi,  son  of 
Pietro  Bernadone,  the  rich  merchant,  was 
a  gay  worldling,  who  spent  profusely, 
dressed  fashionably,  and  fared  sump- 
tuously every  day.  He  was  fond  of  fun, 
lived  in  gay  society,  and  was  altogether 
a  "rich  man  afcout  town."  When 
Walter  de  Brienne  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  Francis  d'Assisi  took 
up  arms,  and  with  horse  and  suit  of  mail 
joined  the  war  party.  At  Spoleto  he  had 
a  fever,  and  while  struck  down  with 
fever  heard  a  voice  which  bade  him  go 
home.  This  did  he,  but  only  to  return 
to  his  previous  way  of  living.  One  day 
after  a  revel,  while  standing  with  his 
boon  companions,  he  suddenly  stood 
stock  still,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
sky,  and  his  companions  jestingly  asked 
him  if  he  was  looking  for  a  bride  among 
the  stars.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  look- 
ing for  a  bride,  but  a  bride  post  your 
imaginations  even  to  conceive."  And 
from  this  moment  his  whole  course  of 
life  was  changed.  His  father  was  ex- 
tremely displeased,  and  Francis  took 
refuge  with  a  Door  priest.  Thither  his 
father  followed  him,  and  Francis,  pulling 
off  the  clothes  he  had  on,  threw  them 
down  at  his  father's  feet,  saying,  "  Thus 
I  restore  to  Pietro  Bernadone  all  that 
belongs  to  him.  Up  to  this  day  I  have 
called  him  father ;  henceforth  I  have  only 
one  father,  God  the  Father  Almighty. 
The  bishop,  who  was  present,  threw  his 
mantle  over  the  young  man,  who  was 
taken  into  the  kitchen  of  the  monastery, 


where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and 
then  began  a  wandering  life,  barefooted, 
without  staff  or  scrip,  with  a  cord 
fastened  round  his  waist.  His  preaching 
soon  gathered  round  him  a  knot  of 
followers,  and  his  first  abiding-place  was 
the  little  church  at  the  Portiuncula.  Such 
was  the  early  career,  the  conversion,  and 
the  first  start  in  religious  life  of  St. 
Francis  d'Assisi,  founder  of  the  Francis- 
can Order,  sometimes  called  Minorites  or 
Gray  Friars,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  that  ever  lived. — Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Life  of  St.  Francis. 

Saul's  Jealousy. 

1  8am.  xvill.  6.  After  David  bad  sUtn  Goliath, 
and  the  army  of  the  Philistines  was  routed, 
women  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel,  and 
cried,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  but  David 
his  ten  thousands !  Saul  was  very  wroth,  and 
the  saying  greatly  displeased  him.  They  have 
ascribed  to  David  ten  thousands,  said  he,  and  to 
me  only  thousands.  And  Saul  was  Jealous  of 
David. 

Kaiser  Leopold's  jealousy  of  Sobieski. 
When  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  and 
Sobieski  overthrew  them  utterly,  the  Pole, 
writing  to  bis  mother,  says,  "  Wherever 
I  went  the  people  shouted,  'Sobieski!* 
Mothers  and  children  ran  to  touch  me; 
old  men  covered  my  hands  with  kisses ; 
and  those  who  could  not  get  through  the 
crowd,  waved  their  hats  or  handkerchiefs, 
shouting  with  one  voice,  'God  save 
thee,  Sobieski!  Welcome,  Sobieski!'" 
But  kaiser  Leopold,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  this  great  victory,  greeted  the 
conqueror  with  chilling  politeness.  He 
had  deserted  Vienna  in  tne  hour  of  danger, 
and  felt  humiliated  that  a  minor  king, 
Sobieski  of  Poland,  should  be  more 
honoured  than  the  kaiser  of  the  Roman 
empire. — History  of  Germany,  Political, 
Social,  and  Literary. 

Sea  obeys  the  Saints. 

Matt.  viil.  26,  27.  Then  Jesus  arose  and 
rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a 
great  calm ;  but  the  men  marvelled,  saying, 
What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  sea 
obeys  Him  ? 

Psalm  lxxxix.  0.  Thou  rulest  tho  raging  of 
the  sea:  when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  Thou 
stillest  them. 

Psalm  cvii.  0.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm, 
so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 

Neptune  stills  a  stormy  sea.  It  is  some- 
what beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  this 
book  to  refer  to  classic  authors,  but  every 
one  who  has  read  Virgil  must  call  to 
mind  the  beautiful  incident  of  Neptune 
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stilling  the  stormy  waves,  which  had  been 
lashed  into  fury  by  contrary  winds : — 
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Neptonns,  et  tola 
Grartter  commotm,  et  alto 
caput  extullt  unda. 


Fluetibus  oppww  Troas,  coll  que  rain* 
Kamm  ad  m  sephyrumque  rocai.  Dehlnc  talla  tatur : 


SteaK,  et  dlcto  dtths  tomida  cqoora  placet, 
eoOecteequa  fagat  nubes,  Solemcjne  redodt,  etc. 

<Jhe.  L  114.  etc. 
This,  of  course.  Is  poetry,  but  may  not  a  highly  poetical 
r  diction  ,r  '    '  •  '      -      *  ■*  - 


t  help  to  account  for  tome  of  the 

 •  stories referred  to  in  this  aectkmT  Noetorke 

bat  tbeee  of  the  BfbU  demand  implicit  belief,  and  what- 
ever helps  to  explain  the  rest  b  eo  much  gain. 

St.  Castor  saves  from  week  a  barge 
laden  with  salt  (a.d.  889).  A  barge  laden 
with  salt,  passing  down  the  Moselle,  came 
close  to  Card  on,  where  St.  Castor  dwelt. 
Castor  asked  the  bargemen  to  give  him  a 
little  salt,  but  they  refused,  whereupon 
a  high  wind  suddenly  sprang  up,  and 
every  one  expected  the  barge  would  be 
capsized.  The  bargemen  implored  Castor 
to  help  them,  and  the  priest,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  stilled  the  wind,  and 
saved  both  the  cargo  and  the  crew. — Lcs 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  603. 

When  St,  Clement,  pope  and  martyr, 
was  carried  out  to  sea  for  three  miles,  and 
thrown  overboard,  the  sea  retired  three 
miles  for  seven  days  (a.d.  102).  Aufidia- 
nus,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  banished  St. 
Clement,  the  pope,  to  the  Chersonese, 
and  afterwards  commanded  him  to  be 
taken  out  to  sea  for  three  miles  and 
drowned.  The  Christians  on  the  Cher- 
sonese prayed  that  God  would  show  them 
the  body  of  the  saint ;  so  the  sea  went 
back  for  three  miles,  and  left  the  passage 
dry  and  firm.  When  the  Christians  went 
over  this  passage,  they  saw  that  a  chapel 
had  been  raised,  and  in  the  chapel  was 
found  the  body  of  the  saint,  with  an 
anchor  about  his  neck.  The  sea  con- 
tinued in  this  state  for  seven  days,  and 
then  returned  to  its  strength.  What  adds 
greatly  to  the  marvel  is  this,  that  the 
phenomenon  was  repeated  annually,  at  the 
same  period,  and  showed  the  chapel  with 
the  body  of  the  saint.  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (who  died  seven  hundred  years 
afterwards)  assures  us  that  this  miracle 
was  seen  annually  even  in  his  days. 

No  miracle  is  better  attested  than  tbU  most  astounding 
testdes  Mctaphrastes,  it  is  seriously  given  by  Ephrem 
of  the  Chersonese,  the  Venerabls  Bode,  Gregory 


of  Tours.  Ado  archbishop  of  .Treves,  and  Nkephorns 
OaQistDs  in  his  CJkurc*  Binory.  Bat  the  wonder  does  not 
end  here,  for  we  are  furthermore  assured  by  Bahrein 
bishop  of  the  Cbersooose,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  that— 


A  woman,  going  with  an  infant  in  arms 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  chapel  in  the  deep 
sea,  placed  her  child  beside  the  body  of 
the  aead  saint.  It  so  happened  that  this 
was  the  last  of  the  seven  days,  and  the 
sea  coming  in  fast,  the  woman  ran  for 
her  life,  leaving  her  infant  child  behind. 
She  was  very  sorry  to  abandon  her  child 
thus,  and  next  year,  when  the  sea  retired 
as  usual,  she  paid  another  visit  to  the 
chapel,  and  found  her  son  quietly  sleeping 
where  she  left  him.  She  caught  him  up 
frantically,  and  asked  him  what  had 
become  of  him  all  the  past  year,  while 
the  deep  sea  waves  were  rolling  over  his 
head.  The  child  replied  he  could  not 
tell,  for  he  had  only  that  minute  woke 
up  from  sleep. 

(St.  Clement  was  drowned  Nor.  33,  A.D.  103.  It  is  well 
these  "facts"  hare  been  attested  by  eye-witnesses,  by 
archbishops  and  bishops,  confessors  and  historians,  other- 
wise many  of  this  Incredulous  age  might  halt  to  habere 
them.) 

aS^.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  being  in  danger 
of  shipwreck,  makes  a  vow.  While  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  was  sailing  to  Athens, 
a  great  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  was  on 
the  point  of  being  wrecked  :  but  Gregory 
made  earnest  prayer  to  God,  and  vowed, 
if  the  ship  got  safe  to  land,  he  would 
spend  his  whole  life  in  His  service. 
Forthwith  "there  came  a  fair  season," 
and  all  the  passengers  confessed  that  the 
God  whom  Gregory  had  invoked  had 
delivered  them,  and  was  far  more  power- 
ful than  the  gods  of  Olympus. — hdward 
Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
p.  312. 

St.  Hilarion  commands  the  sea  and  it 
obeys  him.  While  St.  Hilarion  was  at 
Ragusium,  the  sea  on  one  occasion  swelled 
and  rose  out  of  all  measure,  insomuch 
that  the  people  feared  it  would  overwhelm 
the  whole  country.  St.  Hilarion,  having 
made  a  cross  in  the  sand,  held  up  his 
hands,  and  immediately  the  swell  ceased 
and  the  sea  went  back,  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  the  whole  country.  Fathers  still 
tell  their  children  how  the  winds  and  the 
waves  were  obedient  to  St.  Hilarion. — St. 
Jerome  (a.d.  390),  Vita  St.  HUarionis 
Eremitw.  (See  also  Nicephorus  Callistus 
(died  1350),  Ecclesiastical  History.) 

St.  Hyacintha  Mariscott  calms  a  troubled 
sea  (a.d.  1640).  Some  Italians,  being 
overtaken  by  a  great  storm,  invoked  the 
aid  of  St.  Hyacintha,  saying,  "  Oh,  Sister 
Hyacintha,  help  us  or  we  perish!" 
Instantly  one  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clara, 
dressed  in  spotless  white,  stilled  the 
waves,  and  guided  the  vessel  safe  to 
shore.  The  men  went  in  a  body  to  the 
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convent  to  return  thanks.  The  abbess 
sent  for  Hyacintha,  but  was  informed 
that  the  sister,  who  had  saved  the  crew, 
was  not  to  be  found.  "Elle  s'enfuit, 
comme  un  coupable  poursuivi  par  la 
justice,  et  s'en  alia  rouge  de  honte  se 
cacher  dans  sa  cellule." — Palmier  Sera- 
phimte  (12  vols..  8vo). 

St.  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myra,  commands 
the  sea  and  it  obeys  him.  St.  Nicholas 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Mvra)  embarked 
for  the  Holy  Land,  intending  to  visit  the 
holy  places.  The  sky  was  beautifully 
clear,  and  the  sea  as  calm  as  possible; 
but  St.  Nicholas  told  the  sailors  to 
prepare  for  a  great  storm,  as  he  had  seen 
the  devil,  sword  in  hand,  enter  the  ship. 
Soon  after  this  warning  the  storm  broke, 
and  the  crew  implored  Nicholas  to  save 
the  ship  from  wreck.  St.  Nicholas 
prayed,  the  winds  fell,  the  sea  lulled, 
and  there  was  a  great  calm.  On  the 
Home  voyage,  the  mariners  wanted  to 
drive  the  ship  into  Alexandria  ;  but  im- 
mediately St.  Nicholas  discovered  this 
treachery  he  prayed,  and,  the  wind  shift- 
ing, the  ship  ran  to  Lycia,  to  which  port 
St.  Nicholas  was  bound,  and  where  the 
master  of  the  vessel  had  agreed  to  land 
him.— Edward  Kinesman  (1628),  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  (He  tells  us  he  has  abridged 
the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  from  the  lives 
(riven  by  John  the  Deacon  and  Leonard 
Justinian.) 

St,  Joseph  Oriol  stills  a  storm  at  sea  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  1650-1702). 
The  ship  in  which  Joseph  Oriol  embarked 
at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona  was  caught  in 
a  violent  storm.  The  saint  made  on  the  sea 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  immediately 
the  winds  dropped,  the  waves  abated,  and 
there  was  a  calm.  (See  Prater,  pt.  ii.) 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 

Seven  Candlesticks  (The). 

IUv.i.  10-20.  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day  . . .  and  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  [sic]  that 
spoke  to  me.  And  being  turned,  I  saw  seven 
golden  candlesticks;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  Son 
of  man.  .  .  .  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars 
which  thou  sawest  in  My  right  hand,  and  the 
seven  candlesticks  [is  this] :  The  seven  stars  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches  [of  Asia] ;  and 
the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  Churches. 

St.  Francisca  has  a  vision  of  seven 
candlesticks  (a.d.  1884-1440).  St.  Fran- 
cisca had  ninety-three  visions  in  twelve 
years.  In  the  fifty-third  vision  she 
nursed  Jesus,  in  the  form  of  a  little  lamb, 
on  her  lap.  Close  by  she  saw  an  altar 
magnificently  decorated,  and  on  the  altar 


was  a  lamb  bearing  the  stigmata  of  the 
five  wounds.  At  the  foot  of  the  alUr 
were  a  number  of  golden  candlesticks 
arranged  in  four  tiers.  That  farthest  off 
contained  seven,  symbolical  of  the  seven 
cardinal  virtues.  The  next  tier  contained 
twelve  candlesticks,  significant  of  the 
twelve  articles  of  the  symbol.  The  third 
range  had  seven,  emblematic  of  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  fourth 
or  nearest  tier  had  seven  candlesticks 
also,  representing  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Christian  Church.  (See  Symbols.) 
—John  Mattistti,  Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednogo.  (See  Cauldron  I  x  no- 
cuous, p.  56  ;  Fire  Innocuous,  p.  136; 
and  Retributive  Punishment,  p.  276.) 

Dan.  iii.  22-27.  When  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  were  cast  by  king  Darius  into 
the  fleiy  furnace,  the  flame  of  the  fire  injured 
them  not.  The  flrc  had  no  power  upon  their 
bodies,  nor  was  a  hair  of  their  head  singed, 
neither  were  their  coats  changed,  nor  had  the 
smell  of  fire  passed  on  them. 

St.  Alexander,  Eventius,  and  Theodulus, 
being  cast  bound  into  a  furnace,  receive  no 
hurt.  Aurelian,  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Adrian,  commanded  Alexander  and 
Eventius  to  be  bound  together,  and  cast 
into  a  great  furnace,  for  being  Christians. 
Pope  Alexander  was  only  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time,  but  Eventius  was  above 
eiphty.  They  fell  down  bound  into  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  but  felt  no  hurt. 
Theodulus  stood  by,  and  Alexander  cried 
to  him  aloud,  "Come,  brother,  come  to 
us ;  the  angel  that  walked  with  the  three 
Hebrews  is  with  us,  and  has  kept  a  place 
for  you."  On  hearing  these  words, 
Iheodulns  broke  from  his  guards  and 
ran  into  the  furnace,  where  all  three  stood 
on  their  feet,  singing  praises  unto  God. 
Aurelian  was  mad  with  rage,  and  com- 
manded Eventius  and  Theodulus  to  be 
beheaded,  but  pope  Alexander  he  slew 
"  with  the  pricks  of  needles."— The  Roman 
Notaries,  Life  of  Pope  Alexander,  May  3. 

The  blood  of  St.  Blaise  a  talisman 
against  fire.  After  St.  Blaise  had  been 
carded  with  iron  combs  by  order  of 
Agricolttus,  as  he  was  led  back  to  prison, 
his  blood  sprinkled  the  ground  over 
which  he  walked.  Seven  Christian 
women  gathered  up  his  blood  in  napkins, 
and  anointed  their  eyes  therewith.  Agri- 
colttus, hearing  thereof,  commanded  the 
women  to  be  burnt  to  death.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  first  beaten  with  clubs 
and  then  cast  into  a  furnace ;  but  the  fire 
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did  them  no  harm,  nay,  it  was  even 

auenched  by  the  blood  which  fell  from 
heir  wounds.  Agricolaus,  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  then  ordered  them  to  be 
beheaded. — Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Faustinas  and  St.  Jovita,  being  cast 
into  a  furnace  >  were  uninjured.  Claudius 
II.  caused  a  great  furnace  to  be  heated 
exceedingly  hot,  and  had  St.  Faustinus 
and  St.  Jovita  cast  into  the  midst  thereof. 
But  the  fire  did  them  no  harm,  and  they 
sang  hymns  to  God  in  the  midst  of  the 
furnace.  When  the  emperor  saw  that 
the  fire  did  his  victims  no  harm,  he  cried 
out  in  a  great  rage  that  the  men  were 
magicians,  and  must  be  put  to  death  ;  so 
they  were  both  beheaded. — Surius  (died 
1570),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

A  young  Jewish  lady  after  partaking  of 
the  Eucharist,  was  unharmed  by  a  fiery 
furnace.  Menas,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  order  to  demonstrate  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Eucharist,  mentions  the 
following  "fact"  from  personal  know- 
ledge. A  young  Jew,  the  son  of  a  glass- 
founder,  seeing  some  of  his  schoolfellows 
going  to  church  to  take  the  sacrament, 
according  to  Greek  custom,  went  with 
them  and  received  the  host.  Being  late 
at  school,  his  father  asked  the  cause,  and 
the  child  innocently  told  him.  The 
father,  mad  with  rage,  thrust  the  boy 
into  his  glass  furnace,  where  he  was  shut 
up  for  three  days.  In  the  mean  time  his 
mother  searched  evervwhere  for  the  lad, 
filling  the  house  with  her  cries.  The  boy, 
hearing  them,  answered  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  mother,  entering,  rescued 
him.  The  boy  told  her  that  a  beautiful 
lady,  clothed  in  purple,  had  come  to  him 
in  the  furnace,  quenched  the  flames,  and 
fed  him  with  delicious  food.  This  pro- 
digy was  known  to  all  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  mother  and  boy  both 
embraced  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the 
father,  who  remained  obstinate,  was 
crucified  bv  the  order  of  Justinian  the 
emperor.— jEvagrius,  Church  History. 

St.  Mamas  unharmed  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace (a.d.  875).  St.  Mamas  is  ranked 
by  the  Greeks  among  their  great  martyrs. 
His  death  is  placed  under  the  emperor 
Aurelian  and  his  minister  Alexander, 
governor  of  Cappadocia.  As  Mamas 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  Alexander 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery 
furnace.  Mamas  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  abode  in  the  furnace  three 
days,  not  only  without  injury,  but  when, 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  he  walked  forth, 
he  was  more  comely  and  lively  than 


before.  The  president  declared  him  to 
be  a  magician,  and  commanded  him  to 
be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts.  A  bear  and 
a  leopard  were  let  out  against  him.  The 
bear  laid  itself  down  at  his  feet,  and  the 
leopard,  putting  its  fore  paws  on  his  two 
shoulders,  licked  his  face  lovingly.  He 
was  now  sent  back  to  prison  till  a  lion  of 
unusual  size  and  fierceness  could  be  pro- 
cured from  the  forests.  The  news  of  this 
capture  brought  to  the  amphitheatre  an 
immense  crowd  of  spectators.  The 
famished  lion  was  let  loose,  burst  from 
the  arena  to  the  spectators;  a  panic 
spread  on  all  sides,  hundreds  were 
trampled  to  death,  some  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  lion.  Men,  women,  chil- 
dren, tried  to  escape.  The  doors  of  the 
amphitheatre  were  shut,  "etgardees  par 
1'ange  du  Seigneur."  Blood  flowed  on 
all  sides.  The  arena  was  a  pool  of  blood. 
Suddenly  the  lion  stood  still,  "il  salue  le 
saint  avec  admiration  et  respect."  Mamas 
told  the  beast  to  do  no  more  mischief.  It 
instantly  obeyed,  returned  to  its  mountain 
lair,  and  was  no  more  seen. — L'abbe'  Tin- 
celin,  Vie  de  St.  Marnmes  (or  Mamas). 

St.  Placidus  uninjured  in  the  brazen 
bull.  St.  Placidus  having  gained  a  great 
victory,  the  emperor  Trajan  appointed  a 
day  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Placidus, 
who  was  a  Christian,  said  he  could  take 
no  part  in  such  a  ceremony  ;  whereupon 
Trajan  commanded  that  he  and  all  his 
family  should  be  shut  up  in  the  brazen 
bull  and  baked  alive.  Three  days  were 
they  in  the  furnace,  but  not  a  hair  of 
their  heads  was  injured,  nor  had  the 
smell  of  fire  come  on  their  clothes. — 
Qesta  Romanorum,  ex. 

St.  Vitus  uninjured  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiery  furnace.  St.  Vitus  being  in  prison, 
a  great  light  shone,  and  a  voice  bade  him 
be  of  good  cheer,  as  God  was  with  him. 
The  keepers  told  Diocletian,  and  the 
emperor  sent  for  the  young  man.  After 
the  interview,  Diocletian  caused  a  great 
fire  to  be  made  in  a  furnace,  filled  with 
rosin,  pitch,  and  lead;  and  when  the 
ingredients  were  seething,  Vitus  was  cast 
into  the  midst.  "We  shall  see  now," 
said  Diocletian,  "whether  your  boasted 
God  can  deliver  you."  St.  Vitus,  as  he 
was  let  down  into  the  furnace,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  an  angel  descended 
to  drive  back  the  seething  mass,  so  that 
8t  Vitus  received  no  hurt.  There  stood 
the  martyr  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  multitude.  His 
face  was  cheerful,  and  he  was  Bin<nn/r, 
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praises  to  Ids  God.  At  length  he  came 
forth  as  silver  purified  in  the  fire,  not  only 
uninjured,  but  ten  times  more  beautiful 
than  he  was  before. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  883. 

Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  Dan.  III.  6. 
says:  "When  the  kingdom  paoed  into  the  hand*  of 
Persians,  another  mode  of  punishment  [not  the  furnace] 
succeeded:"  this,  hesaya.  is  "  eridence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  book."  To  this  1  cannot  agree.  Any  one  well-read 
In  Persian  history  can  cite  many  more  examples  of  "  cast- 
ing men  into  a  furnace. "  than  of  "  casting  them  to  lions." 
which  was  more  a  Roman  than  a  Persian  custom.  It  Is 
bad  form  to  press  Into  Christian  evidence  anything  which 
history  win  not  corroborate; 

Shibboleth. 

Judo.  xii.  1-6.  After  Jcphthah  had  defeated 
the  Ammonites,  the  men  of  Ephraim,  ont  of 
Jealousy,  complained  that  they  had  not  been 
called  to  share  in  the  enterprise.  Jepbthah 
answered  with  moderation ;  but  the  Ephraim  I  tea 
tannted  the  victorious  men  of  Gilead  so  insult- 
ingly, that  a  war  ensued  between  the  men  of 
Gilead  and  the  men  of  Ephraim.  The  Utter 
were  discomfited,  and  guards  were  set  at  all  the 
passes  of  Jordan  to  intercept  tbeir  flight  If 
any  man  came  to  one  of  these  passes,  be  was 
requested  to  pronounce  the  password  **  Shib- 
boleth." If  he  pronounced  it  Shibboleth,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  his  way,  but  if  SibboUth,  he  was 
an  Ephreimite,  and  was  put  to  the  sword.  By 
this  test  42,000  were  put  to  death. 

(In  Numb.  L  88,  the  entire  number  of  the  tribe,  when 
that  census  was  taken,  was  only  40,000.) 

The  Danish  Shibboleth  on  St.  Bryce's 
Day  (Nov.  18,  a.d.  1002).  In  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  on  St,  Bryce's 
Day,  1002,  the  test  words  were  "Chi- 
chester Church."  Those  who  pronounced 
the  words  in  the  ordinary  way  were 
allowed  to  pass ;  but  the  Danes  betrayed 
themselves  by  pronouncing  the  words 
Shishshcs-ter  Sherch,  and  were  merci- 
lessly put  to  death. 

The  French  Shibboleth  in  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  In  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  some 
dried  peas  (deeri)  were  shown  to  fugi- 
tives. He  who  called  them  che-cha-re 
was  allowed  to  go  his  way,  for  he  was  a 
Sicilian  ;  but  he  who  called  them  sis-sa- 
re  was  cut  down,  for  he  was  an  un- 
doubted Frenchman. 

Ship  miraculously  brought 
to  Land. 

John  vi.  18-21.  The  sea  arose  by  reason  of  a 
great  wind  that  blew.  So  when  tbey  had  rowed 
about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs,  they 
•ee  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing  nigh 
unto  the  ship ;  and  they  were  afraid.  But  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.  Then 
they  willingly  received  Him  into  the  ship,  and 
Immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither 
they  were  bound. 

The  ship  in  which  St.  Peter  Thomas 


[Et.  1. 

sailed  transported  by  Hie  Virgin  from  a 
stormy  sea  to  a  quiet  lake  (a.d.  1366). 
One  day  the  ship  in  which  St.  Peter 
Thomas  was  sailing  was  caught  in  a 
sudden  squall,  and  all  thought  it  must 
go  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  saint  prayed 
to  the  Virgin,  and  instantly  the  ship  was 
transported  into  a  neighbouring  lake, 
where  it  remained  in  perfect  safety  til} 
the  tempest  had  blown  over.— Les  Petite 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

(We  are  told  thai  on  another  occasion  some  Turkish 
pirates  were  bearing  down  upon  this  ship,  when  suddenly 
a  thick  dood  Intervened,  and  hid  the  resael  from  the 
pirates.  Bee  also  PaATts,  pt  11.) 

Show  me  Thy  Glory. 

Ezod.  xxxlit.  18-20.  And  Moses  said,  I 
beseech  Thee,  show  me  Thy  glory.  And  God 
said,  I  will  make  all  My  goodness  pass  before 
thee ;  but  thou  canst  not  see  My  face,  for  no  man 
shall  see  Me,  and  live. 

The  woman  who  nursed  St.  Clara  said 
to  her,  "  Sftow  me  the  queen  of  heaven.'1 
When  St.  Clara  was  dying,  the  woman 
who  waited  on  her  implored  to  be  shown 
the  queen  of  angels  and  mother  of  God. 
The  dying  saint  replied,  "If  it  pleases 
the  lady  mother  to  show  herself,  I  shall 
rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy."  At 
these  words  a  number  of  virgins,  arrayed 
in  white,  with  crowns  on  their  heads, 
entered  the  chamber,  and  with  them  the 
queen  herself,  from  whose  face  proceeded 
such  ineffable  splendour,  that  daylight 
was  eclipsed  by  it.  The  holy  mother 
bowed  courteously  to  St.  Clara,  and  bade 
the  virgins  of  her  suite  give  her  the  rich 
mantle  Drought  from  paradise.  St  Clara 
well  knew  that  her  hour  was  come ;  and, 
as  she  breathed  out  her  soul,  the  virgin 
train  carried  it  with  them  into  paradise. 
— Life  of  St.  Clara  (written  at  the  express 
command  of  pope  Alexander  V.). 

Jamblichus  showed  spirits  to  his  disciples 
(fourth  century).  Jamblichus,  the  Neo- 
platonist,  while  he  was  at  Gadara,  drew 
from  two  fountains  the  guardian  spirits, 
and  showed  them  to  his  disciples. — Euna- 
pius,  Jamblichus  (fourth  century). 

Simeon  and  the  Child  Jesus. 

Luke  ii.  25-45.  When  Mary  kept  her  purifi- 
cation, an  old  man,  named  Simeon,  came  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  temple  at  the  same  time,  and 
taking  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  blessed 
God,  and  said.  Lord,  now  lettestThou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation.  He  then  prophesied  that  the  Child 
would  grow  up  to  be  "a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel;" 
but  he  told  Mary  that  the  Child  would  be  "for 
a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against." 
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When  St.  Dunstan' s  parents  offered 
presents  in  Glastonbury  church  for  the 
%irth  of  their  boy,  an  angel  took  the  child, 
and  prophesied  that  he  would  be  a  lujht  in 
the  world.  When  Dunstan  was  able  to 
walk  alone,  his  parents  took  him  to  Glas- 
tonbury church  to  offer  presents  for  his 
birth.    They  passed  the  whole  night  in 

Srayer ;  and  an  angel,  taking  the  boy's 
and,  led  him  through  the  church,  and 
said  to  the  parents,  "  This  child  will  gTOW 
up  to  lead  many  into  the  way  everlasting, 
and  will  become  a  great  saint ;  but  he 
will  also  be  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken 
against." — Osbert  of  Canterbury,  Life  of 
St.  Dunstan. 

Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Gsn.  xtx.  24,  25.  Sodom,  Gomorrba,  Zeboim, 
Kid  Adm&h  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
on  account  of  their  great  wickedness.  After- 
wards, the  waters  of  the  Jordan  overflowed  the 
site  of  these  cities,  and  made  the  present  Dead 
Sea,  sometimes  called  the  "Lake  of  Sodom." 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes  to  this  lake  (iv. 
38,  40). 

The  knight's  castle  overflowed  by  a  dead 
sea.  A  poor  knight  fell  in  love  with  a 
rich  lady ;  and,  being  told  that  his  poverty 
was  a  bar  to  his  marriage,  murdered  a 
rich  duke,  got  possession  of  his  wealth, 
and  wedded  the  lady.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  all  went  smoothly  ;  but  eight  days 
before  the  completion  of  that  period  of 
time  the  knight  made  a  great  feast. 
Daring  the  banquet  a  bird  new  into  the 
hall,  the  knight  shot  it,  and  in  a  moment 
the  castle  sank  into  the  earth,  and  the 
site  thereof  became  a  spacious  lake,  on 
which  no  substance  will  float,  and  in 
whose  waters  no  living  plant  or  crea- 
ture can  live. — Qesta  Romanorum,  ch. 
lxxviii. 

Solomon's  Choice. 

2  Chbon.  i.  7-12.  Ood  gave  Solomon  the 
liberty  of  choosing  what  gift  he  liked  best, 
whether  wealth  or  wisdom,  honour  or  dominion ; 
and  Solomon  said,  Give  me  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. And  God  replied.  Because  thou  hast 
asked  wisdom  and  not  wealth,  therefore  wisdom 
and  knowledge  will  I  grant  unto  thee,  besides 
riches  and  honour  such  as  none  of  the  kings 
have  had  before  thee,  neither  shall  there  after 
thee  have  the  like. 

Rued  chooses  wisdom  inpreference  to  wealth 
(eleventh  century).  Ruod  lived  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and,  in  return 
for  valuable  services,  was  offered  by  the 
king  a  choice  of  gifts,  wisdom  or  wealth. 
Ruod  chose  the  former,  and  the  Pharaoh 


appointed  the  twelve  wisest  men  of  the 
realm  for  his  instructors.  He  also  sent 
him,  from  time  to  time,  valuable  jewels 
concealed  in  manchets ;  so  that  Ruod  was 
not  only  the  wisest  but  also  the  richest 
man  in  all  Egypt.— Tlx  Ruodlieb  (eleventh 
century). 

An  apprentice  chooses  wise  advice  in  pre- 
ference to  wages,  A  loving  couple  at 
Cantire  had  one  son ;  but,  being  very 
poor,  the  man  came  to  England,  and 
took  service  with  a  farmer.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  the  man  resolved  to  return  to 
Cantire.  His  master  asked  him  which 
he  would  have,  three  bits  of  advice  or 
wages,  and  the  man  chose  the  former. 
Then  said  the  master,  (1)  "  Keep  on 
the  highway  ;  (2)  lodge  in  no  house 
where  there  is  an  old  man  married  to 
a  voting  wife  ;  and  (3)  do  nothing 
rashly."  On  his  way  to  Cantire,  the 
man  overtook  a  pedlar  journeying  the 
same  road,  and  the  pedlar  told  him  he 
would  show  him  a  short  cut  which  would 
considerably  shorten  the  way ;  but  the 
highlander,  recalling  his  master's  advice, 
resolved  to  keep  to  the  high-road.  The 
pedlar,  therefore,  parted  company,  fell 
among  thieves,  and  was  robbed  of  every- 
thing he  possessed.  They  met  again, 
and  at  nightfall  the  pedlar  advised  his 
companion  to  put  uo  at  a  tavern  well 
known  to  him  ;  but  wnen  the  Scotchman 
found  the  landlord  was  an  old  man  who 
had  recently  married  a  young  wife,  he 
passed  on.  In  the  night,  the  old  man 
was  murdered,  and  the  pedlar  was  charged 
with  the  crime.  At  length  our  traveller 
reached  Cantire,  and  saw  his  wife  caress- 
ing a  sturdy  young  man.  In  his  rage, 
he  would  have  killed  the  young  man  ;  but, 
being  determined  to  do  nothing  rashly, 
he  went  to  some  of  the  neighbours,  in- 
quired who  the  young  man  was,  and  dis- 
covered it  was  his  own  son,  who  supported 
his  mother  with  his  daily  toil.  The 
father  was  greatly  rejoiced,  made  himself 
known,  and,  on  cutting  up  a  cake  which 
his  master  had  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
man's  wife,  he  found  therein  the  entire 
amount  of  wages  due.  Hie  wise  master 
had  chosen  this  way  of  payment,  to 
prevent  the  money  being  spent  on  the 
road  before  the  man  reached  home. — 
CuthbertBede,  The  White  Wife,  and  other 
Stories. 

A  beggar  chooses  three  bits  of  advice  in 
preference  to  three  scudi.  A  poor  man,  not 
long  married,  started  for  Maremma  to  earn 
a  living,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  returned  homewards.  On  his  way 
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he  asked  a  publican  for  alms,  and  the  pub- 
lican said,  "  Which,  now,  shall  I  give  you, 
three  scudi.  or  three  bits  of  advice?"  The 
man  thought  awhile,  and  then  chose  the 
latter.  44  Well,"  said  the  publican,  14  my 
three  bits  of  advice  are  these :  (1)  Never 
interfere  in  matters  which  don't  concern 
you ;  (2)  never  quit  the  high-road  for 
what  is  called  a  short  cut ;  and  (8)  keep 
your  wounded  pride  to  cool  till  the  sun 
has  risen  the  next  morning."  On  his  way 
home,  the  poor  man  lodged  for  a  night 
at  a  roadside  house  where  a  murder  was 
committed ;  but,  not  interfering  in  the 
matter,  he  was  suffered  to  depart.  On 
be  trudged  till  he  overtook  a  traveller 
going  the  same  way.  The  traveller 
recommended  a  short  cut.  but  the  man, 
recalling  the  second  bit  of  advice,  deter- 
mined to  keep  to  the  high-road,  and  parted 
company.  The  traveller  soon  fell  among 
thieves,  who  first  robbed  and  then 
murdered  him.  At  length  the  poor  man 
reached  home,  and  beheld  his  wife  caress- 
ing a  young  priest.  His  anger  was 
aroused,  but  he  kept  his  wounded  pride 
to  cool  till  after  sunrise  next  morning, 
and  in  the  mean  time  ascertained  that 
the  young  priest  was  his  own  son.  The 
kind  publican  had  given  him  a  manchet 
for  his  wife,  and,  on  opening  it,  three 
scudi  were  found  concealed  in  the  inside. 
— Nerucci,  Sessanta  Novella  Popolar . 

The  emperor  Domtian  saves  his  lye  by 
three  sentences  of  advice,  bought  of  a  mer- 
chant. The  emperor  bought  of  a  merchant 
a  talisman  consisting  of  three  sentences 
of  advice,  for  which  he  paid  the  good 
round  sum  of  a  thousand  florins.  These 
three  sentences  thrice  saved  the  emperor's 
life  from  the  plots  of  conspirators  to  assas- 
sinate him.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  plots,  a 
barber,  hired  to  cut  the  emperor's  throat, 
read  on  the  towel  this  sentence,  14  Think 
of  the  consequences^"  and  refused  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  regicide ;  by  keeping  tbe 
high-road,  the  emperor  escaped  an  am- 
bush laid  to  take  away  his  life ;  and  by 
refusing  to  stay  in  a  house  where  there 
was  a  young  wife  married  to  an  old  man, 
he  again  evaded  a  conspiracy  to  cut  him 
off. — Oesta  Romanorum,  ciii. 

TUre  It  ft  Turkinh  tale,  called  The  Svlta*.  tU  and 
th*  Surgeon,  to  the  hum  effect.  Tbe  ml  tan  bought  of  an 
ahdal  a  sentence  of  adrice  for  which  he  paid  a  hundred 
dlnaras.  Tbe  sentence  was.  "  Think  of  the  end ; "  and 
thlf  sentence  the  sultan  bad  inscribed  on  his  doors,  his 
linen,  and  even  on  his  crockery  and  plate.  One  day  a 
l.  hired  to  assassinate  the  sultan,  read  these 


 .   -  sultan,  n 

 s  imperial  basin,  changed  his  mind,  i 

ting  back  the  poisoned  lancet,  employed  another. 

sultan,  taking  notice  of  this,  asked  tbe  reason,  an  

barber-surgeon,  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  re  Traded  the 
conspiracy. 


Solomon's  Judgment. 

1  Kotos  ill.  16-28.  Two  harlots  cams  to 
Solomon  for  judgment.  The  case  was  this :  The 
two  women  lived  in  one  house,  and  both  brought 
forth  a  male  child  within  three  days  of  each 
other,  but  one  of  the  infants  died.  The  mother 
of  the  dead  child  accused  the  other  woman  of 
stealing  her  living  babe,  and  substituting  the 
dead  one.  Solomon  said.  Bring  me  a  sword. 
And  they  did  so.  Divide  the  living  child,  said 
the  king,  and  give  half  to  one,  and  half  to  the 
other.  The  mother  of  the  dead  child  cried.  Be 
it  so.  Let  the  child  be  neither  mine  nor  hers. 
But  the  other  woman  cried,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  O 
give  her  the  child,  but  in  no  wise  slay  it.  Then 
answered  the  king,  Hers  is  the  child ;  give  it  to 
her.  And  all  Israel  approved  the  wise  judgment 
of  the  king. 

SCSAHNA  AND  TUB  ELDSR8.    (See  p.  299.) 

Matt.  xxii.  16-21.  The  Pharisees,  wishing 
to  entangle  Jesus  either  with  the  Jews  or  the 
Roman  government,  artfully  asked  him 
whether  in  His  Judgment  it  was  lawful  for 
Qod'a  people  to  pay  tribute  to  Ctesar.  Jesus 
asked  to  look  on  the  tribute-money,  and 
demanded  whose  was  the  image  struck  upon 
it.  Cesar's,  said  the  Pharisees.  Then  Jesus 
said  to  them.  Render  to  Ctesar  the  things 
that  are  Cesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's. 

Charles  V.  decides  a  dispute  of  pre- 
cedency. Two  Spanish  ladies  of  high 
rank  disputed  about  a  seat  in  church, 
each  claiming  "  the  higher  room." 
Charles  V.  sent  for  the  two  dames,  and 
listened  patiently  while  each  explained 
her  right  of  precedency.  The  case  being 
stated,  the  emperor  said,  "  Let  the  greater 
fool  go  first."  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
neither  lady  contended  for  the  honour. 
—  Chevalier  de  Propiac,  Dictionnaire 
d Emulation,  p.  280. 

Rowland  Hill,  preaching  a  charity  sermon,  concluded 
thus:  "Let  no  one  who  cannot  par  his  debts  put 
anything  in  the  plate."  ^ 

St.  Ives,  the  widow,  and  two  swindlers. 
Two  swindlers  deposited  a  valise  with 
a  widow,  which  they  asserted  contained 
two  hundred  gold  pistoles,  and  charged 
her  not  to  give  up  the  valise  except  they 
were  both  present.  After  the  lapse  of 
six  days  one  of  the  men  came  for  the 
bag,  and  carried  it  off,  whereupon  the 
other  rogue  brought  the  widow  before 
the  judge,  and  demanded  either  the  bag 
or  the  two  hundred  gold  pistoles.  The 
case  seemed  straightforward,  and  sentence 
was  just  about  to  be  pronounced  for  the 
plaintiff,  when  St.  Ives  interfered,  and 
said  his  client  could  not  produce  the 
valise  unless  both  the  claimants  were 
present.  The  plaintiff,  therefore,  must 
bring  his  fellow  into  court  before  the 
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valise  could  be  given  up.  The  judge 
saw  at  once  the  justice  of  this,  and 
commanded  the  plaintiff  to  produce  his 
companion.  This,  of  course,  he  would 
not  and  could  not  do ;  and  he  was  so 
taken  aback  at  the  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  that  he  confessed  the  valise  con- 
tained nothing  except  a  few  old  nails 
and  bits  of  iron. — Dom  Lobineau,  Lives 
of  the  Saint*  of  Britain. 

Thii  U  ttM  Bt  lrm  of  whom  U  wai  written- 

Sanctua  Vvo  erat  Brito, 
Adwoatm,  et  noo  latro, 
Urn  mliBDd*  populo. 

8t  Ira  wh  of  the  Land  of  Be*. 
An  ad  rotate,  and  not  a  thief, 
A  atretch  on  popular  belief. 

The  legitimate  son  of  a  king  discovered 
by  a  wise  judgment.  A  certain  queen  had 
four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  supposed 
to  be  illegitimate.  When  the  king  died, 
the  question  was,  which  of  these  four 
was  tne  lawful  successor.  As  thev  could 
not,  of  course,  agree,  thev  laid  the  case 
before  a  knight,  m  whose  judgment  they 
confided,  and  by  whose  award  they  swore 
to  abide.  The  knight  ordered  the  dead 
body  of  the  late  king  to  be  disinterred, 
and  bound  to  a  tree ;  and  then  command- 
ing each  of  the  four  sons  to  shoot  at  the 
body,  promised  to  give  his  judgment. 
The  first  who  discharged  his  arrow  shot 
the  right  hand  of  the  dead  body ;  the 
second  arrow  pierced  the  mouth ;  the 
third,  the  heart.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  youngest  to  try  his  skill,  but 
instead  of  shooting  at  the  dead  body, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  in  agony, 
"  Oh,  father  I  Oh,  my  poor  father,  have 
I  lived  to  see  thee  thus  abused  ?  Oh,  my 
father,  are  we  thy  sons  to  make  thee  the 
butt  of  our  ambition  ?  Let  who  will  take 
the  kingdom,  I  can  never  consent  so  to 
insult  the  dead."  "  He  is  the  son  I "  cried 
the  knight;  and  all  the  people' echoed 
the  wise  judgment,  and  him,  with  one 
voice,  they  elected  to  the  throne.— Oesta 
Bomanorum,  xlv. 

The  judgment  of  the  grand-vizier  Cher- 
lulu  In  the  first  Quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  Turkish  merchant  lost  a  purse 
containing  two  hundred  gold  pieces,  and 
sent  the  public  crier  to  offer  half  the 
amount  to  any  one  who  would  restore  it 
to  him.  A  sailor  brought  the  purse  back, 
but  the  merchant,  to  elude  his  promise, 
affirmed  that  the  purse  also  contained  an 
emerald  of  great  value,  and  insisted  on 
its  being  restored.  The  case  was  brought 
before  Uherluli,  the  grand-vizier,  who 
said  to  the  merchant,  "You  swear  that 


the  purse  you  lost  contained  two  hundred 
gold  pieces  and  an  emerald  of  great 
value? "  "  Yes,  I  swear  it,"  replied  the 
merchant.  "  And  you,"  said  the  grand- 
vizier  to  the  sailor,  "swear  that  the 
purse  you  found  contained  two  hundred 
gold  pieces,  but  no  emerald?"  "  I  swear 
it,"  said  the  finder.  "  Then,"  continued 
the  judge  to  the  merchant,  "  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  this  purse  is  not  the  one 
you  lost. — Take  it  back,"  continued  he 
to  the  sailor,  "  and  if  within  forty  dayB 
it  is  not  duly  claimed,  keep  the  money 
for  your  own  use." 

A  dmliar  Judgment  wai  made  by  Octal-khan,  emperor 
Of  Tartar/. 

Portia  and  Shylock.  Doubtless  the 
judgment  of  Portia  is  one  of  the  shrewdest 
evasions  on  record.  The  Jew  bargained 
with  Antonio  for  a  "  pound  of  flesh ; " 
whereupon  Portia  remarked  that  the 
Jew,  in  the  first  place,  must  cut  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  pound :  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  must  be  all  flesh  without 
•ne  drop  of  blood.  There  are  several 
similar  tales. 

(1)  AMURAT     I.    AND    THE  TURK 

(1360-1389).  A  Turk  lent  a  Christian 
a  hundred  ecus,  on  condition  that  if  the 
loan  was  not  returned  at  a  stated  time, 
the  Turk  should  cut  off  two  ounces  of 
the  defaulter's  flesh.  The  time  expired, 
the  Christian  could  not  repay  the  loan, 
and  was  haled  before  Amurat  The 
sultan  tried  at  first  to  conciliate  the 
claimant,  but  not  succeeding  in  that, 
he  told  the  Turk  to  take  his  bond,  but 
reminded  him  that  the  terms  were  two 
ounces,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  if  he 
cut  either  more  or  less  than  two  ounces, 
he  would  himself  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalty.  The  Mussulman,  being  brought 
to  reason,  extended  the  time  of  payment, 
and  the  Christian  was  enabled  to  return 
the  loan. 

(2)  Secchi  and  Samson  Cenrda 
the  Jew.  A  merchant  of  Venice,  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  private  letter  that 
admiral  Drake  had  taken  and  plundered 
St.  Domingo,  sent  word  of  the  capture 
to  Samson  Ceneda,  a  Jewish  usurer. 
Samson  would  not  believe  it,  and  bet  a 
pound  of  flesh  the  rumour  was  not  true. 
When  the  report  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  his  holiness  told  Secchi  he  might 
lawfully  claim  his  pound  of  flesh  if  he 
chose,  but  that  he  must  take  no  blood, 
and  must  also  cnt  exactly  a  pound  of 
flesh,  neither  more  nor  less ;  if  either 
of  these  provisions  was  broken,  the  pope 
added  that  Secchi  would  be  instantly 
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hanged  on  the  nearest  tree. — Gregorio 
Leti,  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  (1666). 

The  forged  transfer.  In  the  reign  of 
Max  i  mi  an,  a  certain  knight  wanted  to 
buy  a  piece  of  land  contiguous  to  his 
estate,  but  the  owner  refused  to  sell  it. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  owner  died,  and 
the  knight  drew  up  a  forged  instrument, 
purporting  to  be  the  transfer  of  the  land 
for  value  received.  The  instrument  was 
duly  attested  by  three  witnesses.  The 
son  and  heir  disputed  the  instrument, 
and  the  judge  commanded  the  three 
witnesses  to  be  kept  apart,  and  examined 
separately.  The  nrst  witness  was  called, 
but  the  questions  put  to  him  were  of  no 
importance.  The  second  was  then  placed 
at  the  bar,  and,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  companion  had  revealed  the 
whole  matter,  made  at  once  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  The  third  saw  by  the 
judge's  face  and  manner  that  he  knew 
all  about  it,  and  confirmed  the  statement 
of  the  previous  witness.  So  the  judge 
condemned  the  knight  to  death,  and 
gave  his  estate  to  the  young  man  he  had 
tried  to  defraud.  —  Gesta  Bomanorum, 
cxxviii. 

The  stolen  horse.  A  Spaniard  in  his 
travels  overtook  an  Indian  in  a  desert. 
Both  were  mounted,  but  the  Indian  had 
the  better  horse.  The  Spaniard  wanted 
him  to  change,  and  as  ne  refused,  set 
upon,  mastered  him,  and  took  possession 
of  the  steed.  The  Indian  rode  peaceably 
to  the  next  town,  and  then  laid  his  com- 
plaint before  the  cadi.  The  Spaniard 
insisted  the  horse  was  his,  and  tnat  the 
claim  of  the  complainant  was  simply 
ridiculous.  The  Indian,  throwing  his 
scarf  over  the  horse's  head,  requested 
the  cadi  to  demand  of  the  defendant, 
which  of  the  horse's  eyes  was  the  blind 
one.  "  The  right  eye,"  cried  the  Spaniard. 
"Neither,"  shouted  the  Indian,  and  the 
cadi  at  once  adjudged  the  horse  to  its 
rightful  owner. 

Speaking  without  a  Tongue. 

ISA.  xxxv.  6.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap 
as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. 

2  Macc.  vii.  1-19.  Antlocbus  took  seven 
sons  of  one  mother  and  commanded  them  to 
eat  swine's  flesh,  and  because  they  refused 
to  disobey  the  law  of  Moses,  they  were  scourged. 
Then  one  by  one  they  were  put  to  death.  The 
first  said  to  Antlochus,  We  are  ready  to  die 
rather  than  to  transgress  the  laws  of  our 
fathers.  Then  the  king,  being  in  a  rage, 
commanded  pans  and  cauldrons  to  be  made 
hot,  and,  having  cut  out  the  tongue  of  bis 
victim  and  lopped  off  bis  extremities,  he  was 


fried  in  the  pan.  The  brethren  looking  on, 
exhorted  each  other  to  die  manfully.  When 
the  turn  of  the  third  son  came,  he  put  out  his 
tongue  when  required,  and  holding  forth  his 
hands,  he  said.  These  had  I  from  Heaven,  and 
from  God  I  hope  to  receive  them  again.  In 
like  manner  all  the  seven  died. 

Certain  Christians  of  Constantinople 
spoke  plainly,  though  they  had  tost  their 
tongues.  Humeric  ordered  the  tongues 
of  certain  Christians,  opposed  to  his  Arian 
bishops,  to  be  plucked  out,  to  prevent 
their  confession  of  the  Trinity ;  but 
though  they  had  no  tongues,  they  spoke 
as  well  as  they  did  before.  "If  any  one 
doubts  this  statement,"  says  Victor  of 
Vita,  "  let  him  go  to  Constantinople,  and 
he  will  there  find  the  subdeacon  Kepara- 
tus,  who  was  so  treated ;  but  be  speaks 
quite  distinctly,  and  is  much  honoured 
by  the  emperor  Zeno  and  the  empress." 
/Eneas  of  Gaza,  who  was  at  the  time  at 
Constantinople,  says,  "I  myself  saw 
these  persons,  heard  them  speak,  and 
was  amazed  at  their  perfect  articulation. 
I  searched  for  their  organs  of  speech, 
caused  several  to  open  their  mouths,  and 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  that  their  tongues  ^ 
were  plucked  out  even  to  the  roots." 
Procopius,  the  historian,  says,  "  When 
I  was  at  Constantinople,  I  talked  to 
many  of  those  who  were  tongueless,  but 
could  detect  bo  impediment  of  speech 
whatever,  and  they  told  me  they  felt  no 
sort  of  inconvenience  for  the  loss  of  their 
organ  of  speech."  Count  Marcel  linus,  in 
his  Chronicons,  savs,  "  I  have  seen  some 
of  these  tongueless  persons,  and  can 
testify  that  they  speak  without  the 
slightest  imperfection  of  utterance."  The 
emperor  Justinian  testifies  the  same 
thing  in  one  of  his  constitutions. — Mil- 
ner,  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  287,  288. 

Twenty  Christians  of  Nicomedia  speak 
after  their  tongues  were  plucked  out.  The 
emperor  Maximian  ordered  a  batch  of 
twenty  Christians  of  Nicomedia,  a  city 
of  Bithynia,  to  be  apprehended.  They 
were  first  chained  to  wooden  posts  and 
beaten  with  raw  sinews ;  ana  because 
they  murmured  not,  but  sang  hymns  in 
their  torment,  he  had  all  their  tongues 
plucked  out  by  the  roots,  and  their  teeth 
knocked  out  with  stones.  Adrian  was 
the  name  of  the  officer  appointed  to 
superintend  this  sentence.  When  he  saw 
the  resignation  of  these  martyrs,  he  said 
to  them,  " I  adjure  you,  by  the  God  whom 
you  adore,  tell  me  for  what  reward  you 
suffer  thus."  The  twenty  martyrs,  who 
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had  lost  both  their  tongues  and  teeth, 
made  answer,  "  The  reward  we  look  for 
is  so  great  that  no  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear 
hath  heard,  and  no  heart  can  conceive 
the  glory  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Him."  Adrian,  hearing  this, 
went  to  the  notary  and  said,  "  Set  down 
my  name  in  the  register  of  these  soldiers 
of  Christ,  for  I  also  will  be  enlisted 
under  the  same  banner,  and  will  fight 
the  same  battle  with  them,  looking  for 
the  same  recompense  of  reward." — Ado 
(bishop  of  Tours),  Martyrology. 

St.  Ferrcol  and  St.  Ferrucius  spoke  elo- 
quently after  their  tongues  were  plucked  out 
(a.d.  212).  Ferreol  and  Ferrucius  were 
two  friends  or  two  brothers  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  were  seized  by  Claudius  the 
governor,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius, 
and  set  on  the  chevalet  (see  Index)  for 
being  Christians.  While  thus  tortured 
they  were  also  scourged  unmercifully ;  but 
God  made  them  inseusible  of  pain,  and 
surrounded  them  with  a  heavenly  glory. 
Claudius  blushed  to  see  himself  thus 
foiled,  and  ordered  the  martyrs  back  to 
prison.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
were  brought  again  before  him,  and  as 
they  still  refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  of  Rome,  they  were  again  placed 
on  the  rack,  and  their  tongues  plucked 
out ;  but  after  they  had  lost  their  tongues, 
the  two  athletes  in  Christ  spoke  eloquently 
to  the  people,  and  exhorted  them  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  Claudius 
ordered  his  myrmidons  to  run  thirty 
awls  into  their  feet,  hands,  and  breast; 
and  then  to  hammer  a  wreath  of  nails 
into  their  skulls.  As  the  martyrs  bore 
all  without  the  least  indication  of  pain, 
the  governor  petulantly  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  cut  off.  In  Christian  art  they 
are  represented  holding  their  heads  in 
their  hands. —  Vie  des  Saints  de  Franclie 
Comt€  (by  the  professors  of  St.  Francois 
Xavier  de  Besancon). 

St.  Leger  spoke  distinctly  when  deprived 
of  his  tongue  and  lips  (a.d.  678).  Eoroin, 
with  a  cruelty  unparalleled,  first  pulled 
out  the  two  eyes  of  St.  Leger,  bishop 
of  Autun,  then  amputated  his  lips,  and 
rooted  out  his  tongue.  Without  tongue 
or  lips  he  spoke  distinctly,  and  for  the 
space  of  two  years  ceased  not  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  abbey  of  Fechamp, 
and  many  were  converted  by  his  exhorta- 
tions.— Dom  Pitra.  History  of  St.  Leger. 

Parmenius  speaks  after  his  tongue  was 
plucked  out  (a.d.  251).  St.  Polychronus, 
bishop  of  Babylon,  with  Parmenius  and 
lour  other  Christians,  were  brought  before 


Apollo  Valerianns  for  contempt  of  the 
Roman  gods.  Valerian  said  to  the  bishop, 
"  You  are  charged  with  contempt  of  the 
gods,  and  with  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor.  What  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself  ?  "  The  bishop  made 
no  reply.  The  emperor,  who  was  present, 
said  to  "Parmenius  and  the  others,  "  Why 
is  your  prince  silent?  whv  does  he  not 
answer  to  the  charge?"  Parmenius 
replied,  4 'Cast  not  pearls  before  swine, 
and  give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
dogs,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their 
feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  The 
emperor,  feeling  himself  insulted  at  this 
answer,  commanded  the  tongue  of  Par- 
menius to  be  plucked  out;  but  after  he 
had  lost  his  tongue,  he  cried  aloud, 
"Father  Polychronus,  pray  for  me." 
The  other  saints,  being  hoisted  on  cheva- 
lets  (see  Index),  cried  aloud  to  Parmenius 
to  pray  for  them,  and  the  tongueless  priest 
said  in  the  hearing  of  all,  "  0  God,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  comfort 
these  Thy  servants  with  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ; "  and  they  all  answered, 
"Amen."  The  emperor,  looking  on  the 
men  as  sorcerers,  commanded  them  all 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  but  the  fire 
did  them  no  hurt.  Finally  they  were 
beheaded. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
vol.  iv.,  Aug.  10. 

St.  Maymond  Nonnat  speaks  when  his 
lips  are  locked  (a.d.  1204-1248).  St. 
Raymond  Nonnat,  when  Setim  was  pacha, 
went  to  Algiers  to  redeem  captives  aid 
carry  the  gospel  of  salvation.  Setim 
ordered  him  to  be  impaled,  but  the 
ransomed  captives  interceded  for  him,  and 
the  sentence  was  commuted  for  scourg- 
ing. His  zeal  was  by  no  means  abated 
by  this  punishment,  and  he  still  continued 
to  preach  the  gospel.  The  pacha  ordered 
him  to  be  whipped,  naked,  at  the  corner 
of  every  street  in  the  city,  and  then  to 
have  a  red-hot  iron  padlock  fastened 
through  his  lips,  the  key  to  be  kept  by 
the  cadi,  and  never  unlocked  except  when 
he  took  his  food.  One  day,  when  the 
Moors  entered  his  prison  with  his  food, 
they  were  thunderstruck  on  hearing  him 
say,  "  Take  not  the  Word  of  truth  utterly 
out  of  my  mouth ;  for  I  have  hoped  in 
Thy  judgments"  (Ps.  cxix.  43);  their 
amazement  was  still  more  increased  when 
he  said  aloud,  "Thy  Word,  O  Lord, 
endureth  for  ever."  They  thought  he 
was  a  sorcerer,  kicked  him  with  their  feet, 
and  left  him  without  unlocking  his  lips 
or  giving  him  his  food. — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landisteSf  vol.  x.  p.  860. 
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Speech  ascribed  to  Dumb 
Animal  a. 

Num.  xxlL  21-30.  Balaam  was  going  to 
Moab,  at  the  request  of  Balak  son  of  Zippor,  to 
curse  Israel,  that  the  Moabites  might  conquer 
them  in  battle.  God's  anger  was  kindled, 
because  Balaam,  a  prophet  of  God,  took  service 
under  an  idolatrous  king,  to  curse  and  destroy 
the  very  people  that  God  had  chosen  for  His 
own.  So  God  sent  His  angel  to  obstruct  the 
prophet.  Though  Balaam  could  not  see  the 
obstructing  angel,  the  ass  saw  him,  and  turned 
aside.  This  was  done  three  times,  when  Balaam 
smote  the  beast  in  his  anger.  Then  was  the 
mouth  of  the  ass  opened,  and  it  spake  with  the 
voice  of  a  man,  and  said  to  Balaam,  What  have 
I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me  these 
three  times?  And  Balaam  said  to  the  ass, 
Because  thou  hast  mocked  me :  I  would  there 
were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for  then  would  I  kill 
thee.  The  ass  replied,  Am  I  not  thine  ass,  upon 
which  thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine ; 
and  am  I  wont  to  mock  thee?  Then  the  Lord 
opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  be  saw  the 
angel  standing  In  the  way  with  his  sword 
drawn ;  and  the  humbled  prophet  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  ground. 

The  dog  Katmir  reproves  the  "  Seven 
Sleepers.  Seven  young  noblemen  of 
Ephesus,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours, 
fled  in  the  Decian  persecution  to  a  cave 
in  Mount  Celion.  According  to  other 
authorities,  the  number  of  noblemen  was 
six,  and  the  seventh  man  was  the  shep- 
herd Keschetiouch,  whom  they  converted, 
and  who  showed  them  the  cave,  which 
"no  one  but  himself  knew  of/'  The 
Koran  tells  us  the  shepherd  hod  a  dog, 
named  Katmir,  which  persisted  in  follow- 
ing the  seven  to  the  cave.  They  threw 
a  stone  at  it  to  drive  it  back,  and  broke  its 
left  leg ;  but  the  dog,  limping,  followed 
them  still.  They  then  threw  another 
stone  at  the  dog,  and  broke  its  right 
fore  leg;  but  the  dog  now  followed, 
walking  on  its  two  hind  feet.  A  third 
stone  broke  one  of  these  legs,  and  the 
poor  beast  could  no  longer  stand.  Then 
was  the  mouth  of  the  dog  opened,  and  it 
said  in  human  speech,  "  I,  too,  am  the 
creature  of  God,  and  love  Him  as  my 
Creator;  and,  loving  God,  I  love  thee 
also  who  love  God.  Sleep,  masters,  and 
I  will  keep  watch  over  yon."  Hearing 
these  words,  the  seven  were  astounded, 
and,  taking  the  dog  in  their  arms,  they 
carried  it  with  them  into  the  cave,  where 
they  all  survived  for  about  three  hundred 
years.— Ai  Kordn.  ch.  xviii.,  entitled 
"The  Cave  revealed  at  Mecca."  (See 
also  The  Golden  Legends  of  Jacques  de 
Voragine;  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Gloria 
Martyrwn,  bk.  1.  9 ;  etc.) 


The  horse  Xanthos  reproves  Achilles  for 
false  insinuations.  When  Achilles  sent 
Patrocloe  to  the  battle,  he  lent  him  his 
chariot  and  horses.  The  horses'  names 
were  Xanthos  and  Balios.  Patroclos  was 
slain,  and  the  horses  returned  with  the 
empty  chariot  to  their  master's  tent. 
When  Achilles  hod  made  up  his  mind  to 
avenge  his  friend's  death,  he  said  to  his 
horses,  on  mounting  the  car,  "See  that 
you  leave  not  me,  as  you  left  my  friend, 
dead  on  the  battle-field."  Then  Xanthos, 
hanging  its  head  till  its  mane  touched 
the  ground,  said  in  human  speech  (for 
Juno  gave  it  the  gift),  "This  day,  at 
least,  will  I  bring  thee  safe  home ;  but 
thy  day  of  doom  is  not  far  off,  most 
stormy  chief.  Not  from  fault  of  mine, 
the  Trojans  slew  Patroclos,  seeing  it  was 
Latona  who  slew  him,  in  order  to  give 
thee  glory.  A  far  more  inglorious  fate 
is  reserved  for  thee,  0  chief.  He  by  a 
goddess  fell,  but  human  hand  shall  beat 
thee  down."  4  *  Why,  Xanthos,"  cried  the 
hero,  "are  yon  foretelling  thy  master's 
death?  It  ill  beseems  thee,  methinks, 
to  Bpeak  thus  unto  thy  lord.  Perish  or 
not,  till  Troy  falls  Achillas  will  never 
more  cease  from  feats  of  arms."  He 
spoke,  and,  shouting  loudly,  drove  into 
the  very  van  of  the  foe.— Homer,  Iliad, 
bk.  xix.  (the  close  of  it). 


SET 

-   -  _. 

all  insensate  things  also,  at 
ch.  Hence  Oowpers  Unas— 

I  shall  not  ask  Jsan  Jac,__ 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no  i 
Us  dear  that  they  wars  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,— at  least  In  fable. 

PaiHnf-tims  anticipated. 

In  the  /WtW Saga  by  Tamer.  SOIda.  Frithjofs  ship, 
understood  whatever  Its  master  said  to  It.  and  hence  the 
son  of  Thorsten  talks  to  it  as  to  a  companion. 

Spider's  Web. 

Dr.  Movlms  protected  in  the  Bartholo- 
mew slaughter  oy  a  spider's  web.  In  the 
dreadful  massacre  of  Huguenots  in  France 
on  Bartholomew's  Eve  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, Dr.  Moulins  took  refuge  in  a 
cold  oven,  A  spider  wove  its  web  over 
the  oven's  mouth,  and  when  the  cut- 
throats came  up  and  saw  the  unbroken 
web,  they  passed  on. 

For  Derid,  Felix,  and  Mahomet,  sared  by  cobwebs, 
see  p.  78. 

Spittle  curative. 

Johh  ix.  6,  7.  When  He  had  thus  spoken. 
He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the 


ArloB  (the  horse  of  Adrastcs)  was  said  to  be  t 
with  homan  speech ;  so  was  Fortune's  horse,  named 
Comrade;  Mahomet's  beast.  Al  Borak:  Saleh's  camel; 
the.  hlack  pigeons  of  Dodona;  Tamliha,  king  of  the 
its;  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve:  the  bird 

  Bnltal-bezar;  the  little  green  bird  of  princess 

Fainter;  the  White  Gat ;  and.  Indeed,  hi  fable  afl  animals, 
-  of  human 
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spittle,  and  He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
men  with  the  clay,  and  said  to  him,  Go,  wash 
in  the  pool  of  Si  loam.  The  blind  man  went 
and  washed,  and  came  seeing. 

Mask  ril.  33-35.  They  bring  to  Jesus  one 
that  was  deaf,  and  had  an  Impediment  In  his 
speech.  And  Jesus  took  him  aside  from  the 
multitude,  and  put  His  fingers  into  the  man's 
ears,  and  He  spit,  and  touched  his  tongue. 
And  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake 
plainly* 

Mask  rill.  22-24.  Jesus  cometh  to  Beth- 
saida;  and  they  bring  to  Him  a  blind  man,  and 
besought  Him  to  touch  him.  And  He  took  the 
blind  man  by  the  band;  and  when  he  had 

Silt  on  his  eyes,  and  put  His  hands  upon  him, 
e  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.  And  the  man 
said,  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking.  After  that 
He  put  His  hands  again  upon  the  man's  eyes, 
and  he  saw  clearly. 

"  IDS  da  dnu  Ndum  protallt  rarH  cokwia  fills  In  tectum, 
on  ilocfUQM  rlnilt  msm ;  Mob  tuFbatuaa  apoto  pulxmu. 
■MdJo  Mutant  digito,  frontamqaa  repasnanUs  rifnarit 
Hoe  paracto  eannlaa,  tar  ma  joarit  aupaara,  torque  la- 
pfflaa  .eonjioor*  In^jfapjB^yai  ipan  pnacantatof  purpura 

Spittle  used  m  baptism.  After  exorcisms, 
the  priest  £in  Koman  Catholic  baptisms] 
pots  salt  in  the  month  of  the  catechu- 
men, Baying.  "M.  or  N.,  receive  the  salt 
of  wisdom,  that  it  may  lead  yon  to  eternal 
life."  The  catechumen  is  then  introduced 
into  the  Church,  and  the  priest  touches 
the  ears  and  nose  of  the  infant  with 
spittle,  saying,  "  Ephphatha,  be  opened." 
That  is,  may  your  ears  be  open  to 
hear  and  receive  the  words  of  eternal  life, 
and  your  nose  to  smell  the  sweet  odour 
of  sanctity.  The  Church,  says  St. 
Charles,  *'  demands  that  every;  one  who  is 
baptizeo  should  hear  the  voice  of  God 
and  His  commandments,  and  that  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  entering  through  the 
ears,  should  go  down  into  the  heart,  and 
smell  as  a  sweet  perfume."  The  nose  is 
touched  with  spittle,  ad  ditcernandwn 
bonum  odorem  a  malo,  sanam  doctrinam  a 
corrupta,  that  it  may  know  to  discern  a 
good  odour  from  a  bad  one,  that  is,  a 
souud  doctrine  from  an  heretical  one. — 
Mgr.  Guerin,  Viet  dee  Saints,  vol.  xvi. 
p.619. 

St.  Attains  heals  a  cut  thumb,  and  cures 
a  child  with  saliva  (a.d.  627).  A  monk 
working  in  a  field  about  half  a  league 
from  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  cut  off 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  applied 
to  the  abbot  to  heal  the  wound.  St 
Attains  sent  a  man  to  search  for  the 
thumb,  and  anointing  it  with  spittle, 
replaced  it  on  the  hand.  It  instantly 
attached  itself,  and  the  monk  used  it  as 
if  it  had  never  been  cut  at  all.  St. 
Attains  in  the  same  way  cared  an  infant 


which  had  been  given  over  by  the  doctors. 
Jonas,  a  Scotchman,  mentions  both  these 
miracles,  and  adds  that  he  knows  they  are 
true,  as  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness 
of  both  of  them.— Jonas,  a  Scotchman, 
and  disciple  of  St.  Attains,  Life  of  St, 
Attains. 

Spittle  kills  a  dragon,  Sozomenus  tells 
us  of  a  saint  named  Donatus  (not  St. 
Donatus,  bishop  of  Arezzo.  but  another 
of  the  same  name)  who  slew  a  dragon 
by  "signing  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
spitting  into  the  dragon's  mouth." 

St  Francis  of  Paula  makes  two  eyes  and 
a  mouth  with  his  spittle  (a.d.  1416-1507). 
One  day  a  child  which  was  born  without 
eyes  or  mouth  was  taken  to  St  Francis 
of  Paula.  St  Francis  marked  with  his 
spittle  the  spots  where  these  features 
ought  to  have  been,  then  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  infant  became  in- 
stantly possessed  of  two  most  brilliant 
eyes  and  a  model  mouth. 

St.  Hilarion  cures  a  blind  woman  with 
his  spittle,  A  woman  who  had  been 
blind  for  ten  years,  and  had  spent  all 
her  substance  on  physicians  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  from  their  prescrip- 
tions, was  at  last  brought  to  St 
Hilarion.  "  Woman,"  said  the  hermit  to 
her,  "if  you  hod  spent  your  substance 
on  the  poor,  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
cured  you."  He  then  anointed  her  eyes 
with  spittle,  and  immediately  her  sight 
was  restored. — St  Jerome,  Vita  St, 
BUarionis  EremUm  (a.d.  890) ;  Nicephorus 
Callistus  (died  1860),  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. 

St.  Peter  II.,  archbishop  of  Tarentaise, 
cures  with  his  spittle  a  blind  boy  (a.d. 
1108-1174).  When  St.  Peter  II.,  arch- 
bishop of  Tarentaise,  was  at  Chaumont, 
on  the  confines  of  Normandy,  he  wm 
met  by  Henry  II.  of  England  and  Louis 
VII.  of  France.  In  the  immense  crowd 
was  a  woman,  leading  by  the  hand  her 
son,  who  was  quite  blind.  She  tried  in 
vain  to  force  her  way  to  the  thaumaturgist ; 
but  finding  this  impossible,  she  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  beseeching  him  to 
heal  her  son.  The  saint  bade  the  lad 
come  forward ;  then,  wetting  his  fingers 
with  spittle,  he  rubbed  them  across  the 
sightless  eyes,  making  on  them  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  Kings  and  princes 
watched  anxiously  the  result.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  boy  exclaimed,  "Hurrah! 
hurrah  t  I  see  my  mother,  I  see  the 
trees,  I  see  men  and  women,  I  see  every- 
thing." All  the  crowd  was  ravished. 
The  mother,  beside  herself  with  joy,  fell 
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at  the  saint's  feet,  Kissing  them,  and 
bathing  them  with  her  tears.  The  king 
of  France  fell  prostrate  before  the  boy, 
adoring  the  power  divine,  kissed  the  boy 
on  his  forehead,  eyes,  and  cheek,  and 
then  put  into  his  hand  a  rich  offering. — 
Geoffrey  (abbot  of  Hautecomb),  Life  of 
Peter  //.,  etc.  (written  nine  years  after 
his  death  by  order  of  pope  Lucius  III.). 

St.  Valery  cures  many  with  his  spittle 
(a.d.  619).  "On  ne  finirait  pas  si  on 
voulait  raconter  combien  St.  Valery 
guerit  de  malades  en  faisant  sur  eux  le 
eigne  de  la  croix,  on  en  les  frottant  de  la 
salive." — Besancon  (1864),  Les  Saints  de 
Franche  Comte'. 

Vespasian  cures  a  blind  man  with  spittle. 
Tacitus  ^Annals,  bk.  i.  ch.  3)  records 
many  miracles  done  by  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  "Many  miracles,"  he  says, 
"happened  at  Alexandria,  manifesting 
the  favour  of  the  divine  powers  towards 
Vespasian.  For  example:  a  man  of 
Alexandria,  known  to  be  blind,  cast  him- 
self at  the  emperor's  feet,  begging  him, 
with  tears,  to  spit  upon  his  eyes. 
Another,  who  was  maimed,  besought 
Vespasian  to  stamp  upon  his  hand.  Both 
these  things  being  done,  *  statim  conversa 
ad  usum  manus,  et  cceco  rcluxit  dies,'  the 
maimed  man  recovered  the  use  of  his 
hand,  and  the  blind  man  the  speculation 
of  his  eyes."  Tacitus  adds,  "These 
things  are  testified  to  this  day  by  eye- 
witnesses, to  whom  a  falsehood  could 
bo  of  no  advantage." — Tacitus,  History, 
bk.  iv.  81 ;  Suetonius,  Vespasian,  vii. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  spittle  wm  considered  a 
charm  by  Jews.  Greeks,  Romans,  and  many  other  ancient 
nations.  We  trace  ft  among  the  Indiana.  Egyptians, 
Africans,  etc..  and  And  that  It  still  exists  among  our  own 
people.  Probably  the  "eye  sal  re  "  referred  to  In  Rev.  111. 
18  is  spittle.  Theocritus  says,  "  Thrice  on  my  breast  1  spit 
to  guard  me  safe  from  fascinating  charms.*  Pliny  tells 
us'that  fpittle  "arerta  witchcraft,"  and  was  "once deemed 
a  specific  for  ophthalmia"  (xxvlii.  7).  and  sir  r 


Browne  mentions  among  "vulgar  errors"  the  notion 
that  "fasting  spittle  will  kill  snakes,  and  is  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  serpents."  Pendus  (Satire  11. 31)  informs 
us  that  nurses  were  wont  to  spit  on  new-born  infants  for 
luck ;  when  Mahomet  was  born,  his  grandfather  Hassan 
"  did  spit  In  the  child's  mouth  "  {Dietary  of  the  Saracen*. 
II.  84);  and  Park  tells  us  that  the  priest,  when  a 
Mandlngo  child  is  born,  "spits  three  times  in  its  face  for 
hick."  We  all  know  that  boys  spit  on  gift-money  for 
luck;  flshwomen  for  the  same  reason  "spit  on  their 
hansel,"  and  boxers  on  the  palms  of  their  hands.  Among 
the  [Roman]  Catholic  ceremonies  of  baptism  one  or  them 
is  "to  touch  the  nostrils  and  ears  of  the  child  with 
spittle." 

Bale,  in  his  Interlude  (IMS),  makes  Idolatry  say— 
I  can  work  wyles  In  battle; 
If  I  but  ones  (once]  do  spattle, 
I  can  make  come  and  cattle 
That  they  shall  never  thrive. 

Star  at  Birth  or  Death ;  Guid- 
ing Star. 
Matt.  11. 1-11.  When  Jesus  was  born,  there 


came  to  Jerusalem  certain  wise  men  who  had 
seen  His  star  in  the  east. 

A  star  seen  at  the  birth  of  St.  Ambrose 
of  Siena  (a.d.  1220).  The  same  day 
that  St.  Ambrose  of  Siena  was  brought 
into  the  world,  two  other  saints  were 
born  of  great  note,  viz.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  St.  James  of  Menavia. 
The  day  was  marked  by  three  bright 
stars  seen  at  midday,  "  qui  renfermaient 
chacun  un  religieux  de  St.  Dominique, 
pour  montrer  que  ces  trois  hommes 
etaient  destines  du  ciel  a  e'clairer  le 
monde  par  la  lumiere  de  leur  doctrine.*' 
— Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints  (1880), 
vol.  iii.  p.  553. 

Ambrose  was  born  at  Siena  in  Tuscany;  Thomas 
Aquinas  at  Belcastro  In  Calabria,  according  to  Barrios 
and  at  Aquino  In  Calabria,  according  to  the  BoHandists; 
and  James  of  Menavia  was  born  at  Blsrignano  in  Calabria, 
April  16,  A.D.  1290. 

A  flame  of  fire  seen  on  the  house-roof 
when  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  born  (a.d. 
1416).  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  the 
child  of  prayer,  being  born,  like  Isaac, 
Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  Baptist,  when 
the  mother  was  past  the  age  of  child- 
bearing.  His  parents  invoked  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  for  this  blessing,  and  when 
their  prayer  was  answered  they  recognized 
the  grant  by  calling  his  name  Francis. 
At  the  moment  of  his  birth  a  flame  of 
fire,  like  a  lamp,  was  seen  burning  on 
the  roof  of  the  house.  And  this  house 
has  since  been  converted  into  a  chapel, 
where  the  Minims  of  Paula  celebrate  the 
"sacrifice  of  the  moss."— The  Bull  and 
other  Documents  of  the  Canonization 
(collected  by  Pere  Giry). 

Stars  honour  St.  Theresa  at  death  (six- 
teenth century) •  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
show  forth  the  holiness  of  St.  Theresa  by 
signs  and  wonders.  For  example:  At 
the  moment  of  her  death,  a  certain 
religious  woman  saw  two  stars  descend 
upon  her  cell.  Another  sister  saw  a 
bright  star  shining  over  the  monastery, 
and  one  at  the  saint's  chamber  window. 
A  religious  woman  of  Valladolid  saw  the 
heavens  open,  and  a  glorious  path  pre- 
pared, reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  by 
which  her  soul  ascended  into  paradise. 
A  prioress  of  Segovia  smelt  at  the  same 
time  an  odour  exceeding  in  sweetness 
any  earthly  perfume.  Another  sister  saw 
a  white  dove  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased,  and  fly  upwards  till  lost  to 
sight.  All  the  convent  saw  a  great  light, 
and  smelt  a  sweet  odour. — John  (of  the 
Order  of  Jesas),  Life  of  St.  Theresa. 
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If  the  soul  of  Be  Theresa  flew  oat  of  her  mouth  In  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  took  Its  Bight  direct  to  heaven,  what 
was  the  use  of  the  path  prepared,  and  reaching  front  earth 
to  heaven  f  The  fight  mo  in  the  con  rent  and  the  tweet 
•dour  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  custom  of  lighting 
candles  and  barning  incense. 

St.  John  the  Silent  sees  and  follows  a 
gvidina  star  (a.d.  464-558).  St  John 
was  bishop  of  Colonia,  in  Armenia,  but, 
longing  for  retirement,  his  mind  was 
greatly  troubled  between  duty  and  in- 
clination. One  night  while  engaged  in 
prayer,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  saw 
a  bright  6tar  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
heard  at  the  same  time  a  voice  in  the  air 
which  said  to  him,  "  If  you  would  be 
saved,  follow  this  star."  He  instantly 
rose,  followed  the  star,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  cells  of  St.  Sabas,  in  Palestine, 
called  "  The  Great  Laura."  Here  he  was 
received,  and  employed  at  first  in  fetch- 
ing water  and  carrying  stones  for  the 
builders  of  a  new  hospital.  Afterwards, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  duties  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  strangers ;  and  then  he 
was  allowed  a  separate  hermitage. — 
Cgri^  (a  monk),  Life  of  St.  John  the 

A  laura  Is  a  kind  of  Tillage  of  separate  ceUa  The  dif- 
ference between  a  monastery  and  laura  is  this :  in  a 
monaMrrg  all  the  monks  lire  under  one  roof,  and  meet 
together  at  meals  and  canonical  prayers ;  but  in  a  laura 
they  lire  separately,  each  in  his  own  hut,  cave,  or  cell. 

St.  Solangia  had  a  star  night  and  day 
which  directed  her  in  all  things  (a.d.  880). 
Every  night  and  day  a  star  appeared 
over  the  head  of  St.  Solangia  to  guide 
her  in  all  her  ways,  "a  lamp  unto  her 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  her  path."  This 
star  advertised  to  her  the  hour  of  orison 
or  psalmody.  In  fact,  it  seemed  "  comme 
si  la  lumiere,  qui  invitait  autrefois  les 
saints  rois  Mages  a  aller  reconnaitre  et 
adorer  Jesus-Christ,  eut  e'te'  reproduite 
pour  favoriser  cette  sainte  bergere,  et  lui 
mdiquer  les  precieux  moments  auxquels  le 
divine  Epoux  demandait  ses  adorations." 
In  Christian  art  St.  Solangia  is  repre- 
sented as  a  shepherd  with  a  star  above  her 
head.— Alet,  ViedeSte.  Solange,  p.  18,  etc. 

Stephen's  Vision.  (See  Visions.) 

Acts  rit.  65,  66.  When  Stephen  was  about 
to  be  stoned,  be  looked  steadfastly  into  heaven, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  said,  Behold,  I  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

St.  Attains,  at  death,  saw  the  heavens 
open  (a.d.  627).  When  St.  Attalus  was 
dying,  he  cried  out,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  a  seat  prepared  for 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  Majesty  on 


high."— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  106. 

St.  Wulsin,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  Dorset- 
shire, saw  Jesus  standing  at  God's  right 
hand  (a.d.  983).  When  St  Wulsin  was 
on  the  point  of  death,  he  exclaimed, 
saying,  "  I  see  the  heavens  open,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
This  he  uttered  without  faltering,  and 
then  gave  up  the  ghost. — Matthew  of 
Westminster,  De  Gestis  Pontificorum  An- 
glorum,  bk.  ii. 

Stones  made  Bread.  (See  "  Bread 
made  a  Stone" — Churlishness.) 

Matt.  iv.  3.   If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread. 
Psalm  Ixxvlii.  26.   Man  did  eat  angels'  food. 

A  flower  converted  into  bread.  A 
nobleman  of  Mai  lid,  having  lost  his  way 
in  a  chase,  came  to  the  cell  of  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Mailte,  and  asked  if  she  could 
give  him  a  morsel  of  food.  "Messire 
chevalier,"  she  replied,  "of  bread  or 
other  food  I  have  none,  but  may  it  please 
you  to  accept  this  flower  ?  "  A  flower,  he 
thought,  was  but  poor  repast  for  a  hungry 
man ;  nevertheless  he  took  it  graciously, 
stuck  it  in  his  bonnet,  and  rode  on.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  struck 
with  the  unusual,  weight  of  his  cap,  and, 
taking  it  off,  "perceived  three  small 
loaves  of  bread  growing  on  the  stem  of 
the  flower ;  they  were  very  delicious  in 
flavour,  and  on  arriving  at  his  chateau 
he  recorded  how  Jeanne  Marie  had  given 
him  angels'  food. — Pere  de  Boisgaultier 
(her  confessor),  Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de 
MailU. 

(See  Rosa,  pt  11.,  "  Bread  converted  into  Rosea") 

Sun  Submissive  to  the  Saints. 

Josh.  x.  12.  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still, 
at  the  bidding  of  Joshua,  that  he  might  com- 
plete his  victory  over  the  five  allied  kings  who 
made  war  against  the  Gibeonltes. 

2  Kihos  xx.  8.  The  sun  went  back  ten 
degrees  to  lengthen  the  days  of  the  life  of 
Hezekiah. 

Psalm  civ.  4.  His  ministers  a  naming  fire.  ] 

Joshua's  miracle  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground 
they  tread  who  attempt  to  suggest  any 
interpretation  of  Scripture  different  to 
what  is  usually  received;  but  of  late 
many  inroads  have  been  made,  and 
though  at  first  discredited,  are  now 
universally  admitted :  witness  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth,  which  brought  Galileo 
into  trouble,  and  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
which  geology  has  compelled  all  men  to 
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modify.  1  hare  ventured  to  suggest  a 
rendering  of  "  Samson  and  the  Jaw- 
bone" (p.  281),  and  would  now,  with  all 
diffidence,  hint  at  a  rendering  of  the  sun 
and  moon  miracle  in  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
These  new  renderings  in  no  wise  touch 
upon  the  subjects  of  inspiration  and 
miracles,  but  simply  upon  that  of  trans- 
lation or  interpretation.  I  admit,  at 
starting,  that  ver.  14  is  a  difficulty,  but 
probably  not  insuperable,  as  I  hope  to 
show. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  this:  That 
the  incident  recorded  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
17-40,  respecting  Elijah  and  the  prophets 
of  Baal,  gives  the  true  key  of  interpre- 
tation. The  five  kings  mentioned  by 
Joshua  (ver.  8),  like  most  if  not  all  the 
people  amongst  whom  the  Israelites  were 
about  to  dwell,  were  worshippers  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  under  the  names  of 
Astaroth,  AstarU,  Baal,  or  some  other 
name;  and  Joshua  might  wish  to  show 
the  Israelites,  on  their  first  entrance  into 
the  land,  how  powerless  are  such  false 
gods.  If  this  was  his  purpose,  his  words 
(ver.  12)  might  be  paraphrased  thus: 
"  These  men  against  whom  you  are  fight- 
ing put  their  trust  in  the  sun  and  moon, 
but  I  will  show  you  the  impotency  of 
such  a  trust.  I,  a  man,  will  command 
these  gods  of  theirs  to  stand  still,  and 
not  come  to  the  aid  of  their  worshippers. 
*  Sun  and  moon,  stand  still,  I  command 
vou.  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon. 
Moon,  stand  thou  still  upon  Ajalon, 
while  the  children  of  Israel,  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God,  pursue  thy  votaries 
to  Beth-horon  and  Makkedah.1  So  the 
sun  stood  still,  and  went  not  to  the  help 
of  his  worshippers,  and  the  moon  moved 
not  to  succour  her  devotees,  and  all 
Israel  saw  how  powerless  were  such  false 
deities  as  Astaroth  and  A  starts  (sun  and 
moon) ;  and  when  they  saw  the  idolaters 
struck  down  on  all  sides,  they  could  not 
but  exclaim,  as  the  people  cried  in  the 
days  of  Elijah,  '  The  Lord,  He  is  God ! 
the  Lord,  He  is  God  1  • "  By  this  render- 
ing, an  enormous  difficulty,  far  beyond 
that  of  a  mere  miracle,  is  got  over ;  and 
the  people  would  be  taught  a  most  useful 
lesson — not  to  forsake  the  God  which 
Moses  taught  them  to  worship,  for  the 
false  gods  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  were  henceforth  about  to  live. 

<rSo  Astaroth  and  Astarte  stood  still, 
and  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  five 
kings,  while  Israel  avenged  themselves 
upon  their  enemies,  who  trusted  to  these 
false  deities.   Is  not  this  written  in  the 


Book  of  Jasher  ?  "  This  last  clause  and 
ver.  14  were  not,  of  course,  written  by 
Joshua,  but.  like  the  close  of  ver.  9,  ch. 
iv.,  and  ch.  xxiv.  29-38,  etc.,  were 
added  by  some  subsequent  editor  or 
commentator.  Of  course,  Joshua  could 
not  have  written  the  words  Tver.  14) 
"  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or 
after  it,"  for  it  would  have  been  nonsense 
tor  Joshua  to  have  said  so.  This  verse, 
therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  original 
text,  and  need  cause  no  difficulty. 

(As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  do  not 
wish  to  dogmatize— far  from  it ;  I  merely 
wish  to  hint  what  appears  to  be  a  not 
improbable  solution  of  an  enormous 
difficulty.) 

St*  Delcola,  an  Irish  saint,  hangs  his 
cloak  on  a  sunbeam  (seventh  century). 
Weifhardt  cruelly  ill-treated  St.  Delcola, 
but  soon  afterwards  fell  sick;  and  his 
wife,  thinking  his  sickness  a  punishment 
for  his  ill-treatment  of  the  hermit,  sent 
for  him.  Delcola,  mindful  of  the 
Christian  precept  of  returning  good  for 
evil,  hastened  to  the  sick  man.  The  day 
was  very  sultry,  and  the  hermit  stripped 
off  his  mantle.  When  the  servants  of 
Weifhardt  offered  to  take  it  from  him, 
Delcola  said  to  them,  "  Menservants  and 
maidservants  serve  men  and  women,  but 
the  servants  of  God  are  served  by  God's 
servants."  So  saying,  he  threw  his 
mantle  on  a  sunbeam,  and  there  it 
remained  securely  hung  till  he  had 
finished  his  interview,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  house. — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  (See  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  Jan.  18.) 

St.  Ooar,  the  hermit,  hangs  his  cloak  on 
a  sunbeam  (a.d.  675).  St.  Goar  was 
sent  for  by  Busticus,  bishop  of  Treves, 
who  had  assembled  a  large  number  of 
his  clergy  in  his  palace,  with  intent  of 
reproving  the  recluse  for  violating  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  observance  of 
hermits.  The  first  thing  the  hermit  did 
on  his  entry  into  Treves  was  to  enter  the 
church,  and  commend  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  Almighty.  He  then  went  to 
the  bishop's  palace,  "  avec  une  gravity  et 
une  modes  tie  angeliques."  Taking  off 
his  outer  garment,  he  hung  it  on  a  sun- 
beam, "  qu'il  prit  pour  une  barre  ou  une 
corde."  The  bishop,  far  from  being 
influenced  by  this  prodigy,  accused  the 
hermit  of  magic,  and  reproved  him 
sharply  for  being  in  league  with  the 
devil.  St.  Goar  appealed  to  God  to 
vindicate  him  from  this  charge.  At  this 
moment  a  clerk  entered  the  palace, 
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bringing  an  infant  which  he  found  in  the 
font.  The  bishop  said  if  Gear  would 
tell  him  who  were  the  parents  of  this 
foundling  he  would  believe  him  :  if  not,  he 
should  treat  him  as  a  son  of  Belial,  for 
eating  before  the  canonical  hours.  St. 
Gear  asked  the  age  of  the  child,  and  the 
clerk  said  it  was  about  three  days  old. 
Then,  addressing  the  babe,  the  hermit  said 
to  it,  "  I  adjure  you,  in  tne  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  tell  this  company  who  are 
your  father  and  mother."  The  babe, 
pointing  to  the  bishop,  said  distinctly, 
**  My  father  is  Rusticus  and  my  mother 
Flavia.w  The  bishop  declared  it  was  an 
infamous  lie,  but  afterwards,  being 
pricked  to  the  heart,  he  confessed  that 
the  infant  had  told  the  truth.  In 
Christian  art  St.  Goar  is  represented 
hanging  his  cloak  on  a  sunbeam. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  July  6. 

8t.  Ovdxda  hangs  a  pair  cf  gloves  on  a 
sunbeam  (a.d.  662-710).  St.  Gudula,  to 
render  her  prayers  more  efficacious, 
always  imposed  on  herself  some  corporal 
punishment.  Thus  she  went  about  with 
shoes  without  soles.  One  day  a  monk 
handed  to  her  his  gloves  to  set  her  feet 
on.  Gudula  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
but  immediately  his  back  was 


turned,  she  threw  the  gloves  on  one  side : 
when  lo  I  a  striking  miracle  manifested 
itself,  for  the  gloves  were  "  hooked  up 
by  a  sunbeam  which  penetrated  the 
church  window,  and  there  they  hung 
for  more  than  an  hour."  As  all  present 
saw  the  gloves  suspended  on  the  sun- 
beam, there  could  be  no  deception  in  the 
matter.    The  sunbeam  caught  up  the 

f loves  which  St.  Gudula  cast  aside,  and 
eld  them  suspended  till  the  service 
was  over.— Hubert  (eleventh  century), 
Life  of  St.  Gudula. 

St.  Leonoras  of  Brittany  hangs  his  mantle 
on  a  sunbeam  {a.d.  609-660).  One  day 
king  Childebert  requested  St.  Leonoras 
to  celebrate  to  him  and  his  court  the  holy 
mysteries.  The  servant  of  God,  before 
robing  himself  with  the  sacerdotal  orna- 
ments, pulled  off  his  mantle,  and,  wanting 
to  hang  it  up,  could  not  find  a  peg  un- 
occupied. At  that  moment  a  ray  of  the 
sun  burst  through  the  window  of  the 
vestry,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all 
present,  the  saint  hung  his  cloak  on  the 
ray,  and  there  it  remained  till  he  resumed 
it  again.  In  Christian  art  St.  Leonoras 
is  sometimes  represented  hanging  his 
cloak  on  a  sunbeam. — Dom  Lobineau, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Brittany. 
St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa  Zta,  hangs  a 


pair  of  gloves  on  a  sunbeam  (a.d.  1067), 
While  St,  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa  Dei,  was 
preaching  at  Avignon,  two  giddy  young 
men  began  tossing  their  gloves  about  as 
a  ball,  and  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  audience.  In  one  of  the  tossings, 
St.  Robert  caused  the  gloves  to  catch  on 
a  sunbeam,  and  hang  there  too  high  for 
the  voung  men  to  reach  them,  till  the 
service  was  over. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  April  24. 

This  to  a  my  favourite  mind*  of  the  mints,  and  re- 
eorded  of  the  following,  among  others :— Alruna  of  Altafch, 
Amabflk  (whose  day  to  OctlS),  Bridget  (Feb.  11  Cants- 
•  'WrSfl,  Oothman  (Job.  8k  David  abbot  of  Sweden 
l  Deleola  of  Ireland  (Jan.  16),  Florence  (Nor.  7), 
_  h  6K  Oodula  (Jan.  8),  Hflderert  of  Meauz  (May 
STL  bonona  (July  1),  Locanoa  (Oct  SO),  Odo  of  Urgel 
(July  7k  BobertofCaea  Del  (April  34).  Uthoof  Mettemetc. 

In  all  these  cam  there  must  of  necessity  beadoubie 
miracle.  Not  only  the  wrabeam  sustains  the  cloak,  bat  It 
etooetaysln  the  aamo  place.  Any  one  with  the  aUgbteet 
oboenratton  must  know  that  the  ton  shining  through  a 
window  soon  mores  acmes  it;  but  in  these  cases  the 
miracle  of  Joshua,  "Sun,  stand  thou  still,"  was  repeated, 
not  to  discomfit  an  allied  army,  but  to  act  the  part  of  an 
ordinary  cloak -pea 

Ink  eery  common  "miracle"  seems  extraordinary  to 
os  Europeans,  but  any  one  who  has  been  in  India  must 
hare  seen  a  man  throw  up  a  rope  Into  the  air,  and  then 
climb  up  the  rope,  dragging  It  after  him,  and  disappearing 
at  last  in  btoe  space.  This  "rope  trick"  U  as  common 
as  the  "mango  trick"  or  "basket  trick."  it  may  be 
astonishing,  but  it  to  only  a  trick  and  not  a  miracle. 

Susanna  and  the  Elders. 

Susanna  and  the  elders.  Susanna,  the 
wife  of  Joacim,  was  very  beautiful,  and 
two  elders  fell  in  love  with  her.  One 
day,  as  she  went  to  bathe,  they  came 
upon  her,  and  swore,  if  she  refused  to 
gratify  their  passion,  they  would  accuse 
her  of  adultery ;  and  this,  by  the  Jewish 
law,  would  be  death  to  her.  However, 
Susanna  refused,  and  the  two  elders 
raised  a  great  clamour,  which  brought  her 
maidens  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Then  said  the  elders,  "  We  saw  a  young 
man  enter  the  bath-room,  and  rushed 
forward  to  seize  him,  but  he  contrived  to 
escape."  When  Susanna  was  taken  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  elders  had  stated 
their  charge,  she  was  at  once  condemned 
to  death ;  hut  Daniel  commanded  to  put 
the  two  accusers  apart,  and  one  being 

f >laced  at  the  bar,  Daniel  said  to  him, 
'  Under  what  tree  did  you  say  you  saw 
the  accused  keeping  company  with  a 
young  man?"  **  Under  a  mastic  tree," 
was  the  ready  lie.  Being  put  aside,  tho 
other  elder  was  produced,  and  asked  the 
same  question.  "Under  a  holm  tree," 
was  his  answer.  Then  cried  the  seventy 
with  a  loud  voice,  rose  from  their  seats 
against  the  false  accusers,  and  put  them 
both  to  death,  f  orthey  had  leagued  together 
to  take  away  the  life  of  a  virtuous  woman. 
—Apocrypha  (Susanna  and  the  Elders), 
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St.  Aijnes  protected  by  angels  (a.d.  804). 
Procopius,  the  son  of  a  Roman  prefect, 
wanted  to  many  St.  Agnes,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  thirteen,  but  Agnes  told  him  she 
was  Christ's  bride,  and  could  marry  no 
other.  Procopius  fell  sick,  and  the  pre- 
fect, sending  for  Agnes,  told  her  he  would 
give  her  the  choice  of  two  things:  to 
marry  his  son,  or  serve  as  a  vestal  virgin 
all  the  days  of  her  life.  Agnes  replied 
she  would  do  neither.  As  the  bride 
of  Christ  she  could  not  be  given  to 
another ;  and  as  the  servant  of  the  living 
God,  she  would  not  serve  idols.  The 
prefect  then  ordered  her  to  be  led  naked 
through  the  streets,  proclaimed  as  a 
strumpet,  and  left  in  a  brothel  to  be 
abused  by  strangers.  God  sent  His  angel 
to  avert  all  these  evils.  In  the  first  place, 
He  caused  her  hair  to  grow  so  long  and 
thick  that  it  covered  her  whole  body  like  a 
mantle ;  and  when  she  entered  the  brothel, 
an  angel  presented  to  her  a  white  robe, 
whiter  than  any  fuller  could  have  whitened 
it;  and  the  chamber  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  celestial  light.  Many 
entered  the  chamber  with  evil  intent,  but 
went  away  converts  to  the  new  faith. 
Last  of  all  Procopius  entered  ;  and,  walk- 
ing up  to  St.  Agnes,  laid  his  hands  on 
her ;  but  instantly  he  fell  down  dead  at 
her  feet.  When  the  prefect  heard  thereof, 
his  heart  was  softened,  and  he  implored 
Agnes  to  restore  his  son  to  life  again. 
Agnes  ordered  all  to  withdraw,  and  then 
entreated  God  to  resuscitate  the  young 
man.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  Procopius 
went  home  a  chastened  and  a  better  man. 
— St.  Ambrose  wrote  her  acts.  (See  his 
De  Virginibus,  bk.  i.) 

A  she-bear  defends  St.  Columba  from 
molestation  (a.d.  274).  Aurelian,  finding 
that  neither  threats  nor  promises  would 
induce  Columba  to  forsake  the  religion 
of  Christ,  had  her  led  in  chains  to  the 
amphitheatre,  to  be  confined  there  in  a 
secret  prison.  Then,  sending  for  a  de- 
bauchee of  a  notoriously  licentious  cha- 
racter, he  said,  "Go  to  the  secret  prison 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  there  you  will 
find  a  maiden  whom  I  abandon  to  you." 
The  young  scapegrace  went  at  once, 
and  entered  the  prison.  "  Beware,  young 
man,"  said  Columba,  "  of  the  vengeance 
of  God,  and  leave  me,  ere  it  is  too  late." 
Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  a  she- 
bear  rushed  into  the  prison,  threw  the 
young  man  to  the  ground,  set  its  fore  paw 
upon  him,  and  looked  towards  Columba 
to  know  her  will.  Columba  told  it  to  do 
the  man  no  harm ;  bo,  leaving  him  terribly 


frightened,  it  went  and  laid  itself  down 
at  the  door,  to  prevent  any  one  from  going 
out  or  coming  in.  Then  said  Columba 
to  the  young  man,  "  Promise  to  become 
a  Christian,  or  I  will  set  the  bear  upon 
you."  The  young  man  promised  to  be 
baptized,  and  the  bear  allowed  him  to 
leave.  (See  St.  Daria,  below.) — L'abbe' 
Brullee,  Life  of  St.  Columba. 

ThU  may  be  conversion  In  the  eyes  of  the  abbot  Brulloe, 
but  I  apprehend  my  few  English  readers  will  think  aa 

A  lion  defends  St.  Daria.  The  follow- 
ing is  certainly  one  of  the  most  romantic 
stories  in  the  lives  and  martyrologies  of 
the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church.  Numerian, 
emperor  of  Rome,  gave  orders  for  Chri- 
santus  to  be  cast  into  the  prison  called 
"Tullianum,"  and  his  wife  Daria  to  be 
sent  to  the  common  stews.  God,  how- 
ever, changed  the  brothel  into  a  holy 
chapel;  and  a  lion,  slipping  his  chain, 
broke  from  his  den  in  tne  amphitheatre, 
entered  the  stews,  and  lay  himself  down 
at  Daria's  feet,  making  to  her  signs  that 
he  would  be  her  guardian  and  defender. 
Presently  a  young  Roman  entered,  a  bold, 
insolent  fellow ;  but  immediately  he  set 
foot  in  the  room  the  lion  knocked  him 
down,  and,  setting  one  of  its  paws  upon 
him,  looked  towards  Daria  to  learn  ner 
will.  Daria  bade  the  beast  do  the  gallant 
no  harm,  and  then  addressing  the  young 
man,  she  converted  him  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  he,  on  leaving  the  chamber, 
went  about  Rome  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  telling  the  people  there  was  no  god  out 
the  God  of  Christians.  When  the  keepers 
of  the  lion  entered  the  stews  with  the  in- 
tent of  capturing  the  lion,  it  fell  on  them 
with  fury,  cast  them  to  the  ground,  and 
held  them  there  till  it  had  received  in- 
structions from  Daria.  The  holy  woman 
preached  to  the  terrified  keepers  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,  and  they  also  became 
converts,  and  faithful  preachers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Celerinus,  the  prefect,  being 
informed  of  all  this,  caused  a  fire  to  be 
kindled  about  the  house  to  consume  the 
saint  and  the  lion ;  but  the  lion,  having 
received  Daria's  permission  and  blessing, 
bowing  down  its  head  most  reverently, 
passed  through  the  flames,  and  walked 
peacefully  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Rome  without  molesting  any  one.  [We 
are  not  told  what  ultimately  became  of 
this  wonderful  lion,  nor  how  Daria  es- 
caped. That  she  did  escape,  however,  is 
quite  certain,  as  the  biographer  tells  us 
sne  was  at  last  buried  alive  under  a  pile 
of  stones.]  (See  St.  Columba,  above.) — 
Verinus  and  Armenius  (priests  of  St* 
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Stephen  the  pope)  first  wrote  the  lives 
of  Chrisantus  and  Daria.  Metaphrases 
enlarged  the  biography,  and  both  Usandus 
in  his  Martyrology  and  Surius  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints  (vol.  v.)  ^ive  full  accounts 
of  these  favourite  saints.  They  also 
stand  in  the  Soman  Martyrology, 

St.  Orinqa  delivered  from  evil  men  by 
St.  Michael.  St.  Oringa,  on  her  pilgrim- 
age to  Mount  Gargano,  was  attacked  at 
dusk  by  some  men  with  a  view  of  dis- 
honouring her;  but  St.  Michael  flashed 
like  lightning  to  her  defence,  and  pro- 
tected her  till  she  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
place  of  her  destination. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(reprinted  from  the  Life  of  St.  Oringa 
by  Silvanus  Razzi). 

Milton  «ayi— 

So  dear  to  Hearen  la  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  tool  is  found 'sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  lireried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

Comm. 

An  angel  protects  St.  Susanna  from 
ravishers.  Diocletian  wanted  Susanna  to 
marry  his  adopted  son  Maximian;  but 
she  told  him  she  had  devoted  herself  to 
Christ,  and  could  marry  no  man.  Maxi- 
mian, greatly  disappointed,  and  deter- 
mined to  indulge  his  passion,  introduced 
himself  clandestinely  into  her  chamber, 
intending  to  defile  her;  but  an  angel 
stood  by Tier,  and  the  chamber  was  lighted 
with  such  dazzling  brightness  that  the 
prince  fled  aghast,  and  told  the  emperor. 
Diocletian  treated  the  matter  with  ridicule, 
and  sent  Curtius  to  see  into  it ;  but  Curtius 
returned  more  alarmed  than  the  prince. 
The  emperor  declared  the  whole  matter 
some  devilish  enchantment,  and  sent  one 
of  his  lictors,  named  Macedonius,  to  put 
Susanna  to  death,  if  she  refused  to  offer 
incense  to  Jupiter.  Macedonius  took  an 
image  of  Jupiter  with  him,  and  com- 
manded the  damsel  to  offer  incense  to  it ; 
but  the  angel  took  the  idol,  and  flung  it 
out  of  the  window  into  the  street.  So 
Macedonius,  having  scourged  her  as  usual, 
cut  off  her  head. — Acta  Sanctorum. 

It  must  be  presumed,  I  suppose,  that  the  lie  tor  did  not 
see  the  angel,  but  took  it  for  granted  that  Susanna  bad 
thrown  the  idol  into  the  street 

Temple  a  Den  of  Thieves. 

Matt.  xzi.  12, 13.  Jesus  went  into  the  temple 
of  God,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and 
bought  In  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables 
of  the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them 
that  sold  doves;  and  said  unto  them,  It  is 
written,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves. 

Old  St.  Paul's  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


Besides  booksellers,  there  were  semp- 
stresses, tobacco  merchants,  vendors  of 
fruit  and  provisions,  Jews  and  general 
dealers,  all  of  whom  had  stalls  within 
the  cathedral,  and  all  of  whom  were 
making  preparations  for  the  business  of 
the  day.  Shortly  afterwards,  numbers 
who  came  for  recreation  and  amusement 
made  their  appearance,  and,  before  ten 
o'clock,  Paul  s  Walk  (as  the  cathedral 
nave  was  termed)  was  thronged  with  ap- 

Erentices,  ru fliers,  porters,  water-bearers, 
igglers  with  baskets  on  their  heads  or 
under  their  arms,  fishwives,  quack  doctors, 
cutpurses,  bona  robas,  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  serving-men  who  came  to  be  hired, 
and  who  placed  themselves  near  an  oaken 
block  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars,  called 
the  "  Serving-man*s  Log,"  from  the  use 
it  was  put  to.  Some  of  the  crowd  were 
smoking,  some  laughing,  others  gathering 
round  a  ballad-singer  who  was  chanting 
licentious  ditties.  Some  were  buying 
nostrums ;  while  others  were  paying  court 
to  dames,  many  of  whom  were  masked. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  got  within  the 
sacred  edifice  except  devotion.  Here,  a 
man,  mounted  on  the  carved  marble  of 
a  monument,  bellowed  forth  the  news  of 
the  Dutch  war;  while  another,  not  far 
from  him,  announced  from  a  bench  the 
number  of  those  who  had  died  on  the 
previous  day  of  the  pestilence.  There,  at 
the  very  font,  was  a  usurer  paying  over 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  gallant,  who  was 
sealing  the  bond  for  thrice  the  amount  of 
the  loan.  Elsewhere,  a  party  of  choristers, 
attended  by  a  troop  of  boys,  were  pursuing 
one  who  had  ventured  into  the  cathe- 
dral booted  and  spurred,  and  were  de- 
manding spur-money.  An  admirable 
picture  of  this  curious  scene  has  been 
given  by  bishop  Earle,  in  his  Microcosmo- 
graphia,  published  in  1629.  "Paul's 
Walk,"  he  writes,  "is  the  land's  epitome, 
or  you  may  call  it  the  lesser  isle  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  more  than  this,  it  is  the 
whole  world's  map,  which  you  may  here 
discern  in  its  perfectest  motion,  jostling 
and  turning.  It  is  a  heap  of  stones  and 
men  with  a  vast  confusion  of  languages  ; 
and,  were  the  steeple  not  sanctified,  no- 
thing could  be  liker  Babel.  The  noise  in 
it  is  like  that  of  bees,  a  strange  humming 
or  buzzing,  mixed  of  walking,  tongues, 
and  feet.  It  is  a  kind  of  still  roar,  or 
loud  whisper.  It  is  a  great  exchange  of 
all  discourse,  and  no  business  whatsoever 
but  is  here  astir  and  afoot.  It  is  the 
synod  of  all  parts  politic  joined,  and  laid 
together  in  most  serious  posture;  and 
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they  in  parliament  are  not  half  so  busy 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  the 
praters  in  Paul's  Walk.  It  is  the  general 
mint  of  all  lies,  which  are  here  coined, 
stamped,  and  uttered.  All  inventions  are 
emptied  here,  and  not  a  few  pockets. 
The  best  sign  of  the  Temple  in  it  is,  that 
it  is  the  thieves'  sanctuary,  who  rob  more 
safely  in  a  crowd  than  in  a  wilderness, 
while  every  pillar  is  a  bush  to  hide  them. 
It  is  the  other  expense  of  the  day,  after 
plays  and  taverns;  and  men  have  still 
oaths  left  to  swear  here.  The  principal 
inhabitants  are  stale  knights  and  captains 
out  of  service,  men  of  long  rapiers  and 
short  purses,  who,  after  all,  turn  mer- 
chants here,  and  traffic  for  news.  St. 
Faith's  Chapel  and  the  crypt,  with  many 
other  secret  chambers  in  the  walls,  are 
ordinary  receptacles  of  stolen  goods, 
and  serve  as  brothels  for  the  libertine." 
— H.  Ainsworth,  Old  St.  Pauls,  vol.  i. 
pp.  824-827. 

Temptations. 

Matt.  til.  Before  Christ  began  His  public 
ministry.  He  fasted  forty  days  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judaea,  and  was  then  tempted  by  the  devil. 
The  temptations  were :  (1)  to  satisfy  His  hunger 
by  turning  stones  into  bread;  (2)  to  establish 
His  fame  by  casting  himself  down  from  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  in  the  sight  of  the 

nle,  who  would  at  once  acknowledge  Him, 
e  received  no  injury  by  the  fall;  (3)  to 
establish  His  kingdom  by  making  a  league  with 
the  devil  as  His  overlord.  Christ  resisted  all 
the  temptations;  whereupon  Satan  left  Him, 
and  angels  came  to  minister  to  Him. 

Kve  was  tempted :  (1)  By  the  "  lint  of  the  flesh  t "  she  stw 
that  the  fnilt  "  was  good  for  food ; "  and  to  make  atones 
good  for  food  was  Christ's  first  temptation.  (1)  Bjr  the 
"pride  of  life:  "she  sew  that  the  fruit  was  good  "to  make 
one  wise ; "  and  the  vain-glory  of  casting  Himself  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  was  the  second  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  (J)  By  the  "lust  of  the  eyes:  "Kve 
saw  that  the  fruit  "was  pleasant  to  the  eyes ; "  and  8atan 
showed  Christ  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  as 
HI*  third  temptation,  and  promised  to  give  them  to  Him 
If  He  would  faD  down  and  worship  him. 

The  three  temptations  of  St.  Antony  the 
Great  (fourth  century).  After  Antony 
had  sold  all  he  possessed,  and  had  given 
the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  he  retired  into 
a  wilderness,  where  he  was  tempted  by 
the  devil :  (1)  by  the  love  of  money ; 
(2)  by  the  lust  of  vain-glory  ;  and  (3)  by 
carnal  lust.  In  all  these  temptations  he 
prevailed,  as  Christ  had  set  him  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  first  temptation  Satan 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  young  recluse  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  wealth  he  once 
enjoyed,  and  to  stir  up  regret  for  its  loss. 
In  the  second  temptation  the  devil  tried 
to  arouse  his  self-conceit  or  self-com- 
placency at  the  great  sacrifice  he  had 


made  for  Christ.  "  I  have  left  aU  to 
follow  Thee."  In  the  third  temptation 
Satan  stirred  up  the  young  man's  blood, 
and  tortured  him  with  the  lust  of  the 
flesh.  Being  foiled  in  all  these  tempta- 
tions, the  devil  assumed  the  form  of  a 
black  child,  and  said  to  Antony,  "  Young 
man,  I  have  prevailed  over  many,  bnt 
must  confess  myself  discomfited  by  you." 
"Who  art  thou?"  demanded  Antony. 
"  The  Spirit  of  Impurity."  was  the  reply. 
This  was  St.  Antony's  first  contest  and 
first  victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
—St  Athanasius,  Life  of  St.  Antony  the 
Cheat. 

The  three  temptations  of  St.  Julian, 
bishop  of  Cuenca  (a.d.  1207).  Eve  was 
tempted  by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  Being 
tempted,  she  fell.  Jesus  Christ  was 
tempted  by  the  same  allurements,  and. 
being  tempted,  resisted  to  the  last.  St 
Julian  was  also  tempted  by  the  same 
three  tests :  the  lust  of  the  appetite :  the 
pride  of  life ;  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh. 
Being  hungry,  the  devil  set  before  him 
a  table  of  the  most  appetizing  foods  and 
drinks ;  but  St  Julian  would  none  of 
them.  Being  very  charitable,  and  in 
need  of  money  to  support  his  charities, 
the  devil  offered  him  gold  and  silver 
galore,  and  flattered  him  by  the  suggestion 
mat  the  money  was  not  for  himself  but 
for  others,  especially  the  poor  and  needy ; 
but  Julian  saw  at  once  through  the 
sophistry,  and  manfully  refused  the  offer. 
Then  came  the  last  temptation,  the  lust 
of  the  eyes.  He  was  quite  alone,  no  one 
would  see  him,  and  a  troop  of  naked 
women  appeared  in  his  cell ;  but  the  man 
of  God  was  proof  against  the  seduction, 
and,  holding  up  the  cross,  the  phantoms 
fled.— Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii. 
Jan.  28. 

The  tempter  was  not  very  skilful,  or  he  would  hare 
known  that  your  true  sportsman  infinitely  prefers  the 
hare  that  has  given  him  a  good  run.  to  the  one  that  yields 
Itself  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  The  bishop  fat  his  Choi*  of 
litre*!*  was  far  wiser,  who  describes  the  enchantress 
Pleasure  thus 

Her  robe  betrayed 
Through  the  clear  texture  every  tender  limb, 
Helgbt'nlng  the  charms  it  only  seemed  to  shade. 

St.  Macarius,  tempted  th  his  hunger,  re- 
sists the  temptation  (a.d.  806-895).  St. 
Macarius  being  in  the  desert,  extremely 
enfeebled  and  faint  from  long  abstinence, 
the  tempter  came  to  him  and  said. 
"  Since  you  are  the  favoured  servant  of 
God,  ask  Him  to  send  nourishment  to 
recruit  your  strength,  that  you  may  be 
the  better  able  to  serve  Him.  Macarius 
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replied,  11  God  Himself  is  my  strength 
and  my  glory  ;  and  it  is  written,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.'" 
The  devil  then  left  him,  bat  only  to 
transform  himself  into  a  camel  laden 
with  loaves  of  bread.  Macarins,  suspect- 
ing the  deception,  fell  to  the  earth  in 
prayer,  and  immediately  the  phantom 
camel  and  its  load  vanished  into  thin 
air.— Les  Pettis  BoUandUtes  (1880),  vol.  i. 
Jan.  2. 

St.  Waltruda  tempted  by  the  devil  (a.d. 
626-686).  Waltruda  was  the  wife  of 
Madelgaire,  count  of  Hainault,  and  the 
mother  of  four  children.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  retired 
from  the  world,  and  lived  in  a  little  cell 
at  Castleplace,  now  Mons.  Here  the 
devil  for  a  time  greatly  tormented  her ; 
sometimes  setting  before  her  eyes  the 
luxuries  and  honours  she  enjoyed  as 
countess  of  Hainault,  and  which  she 
might  still  enjoy,  if  she  would  return  to 
her  proper  home.  At  other  times,  he 
pictured  to  her  the  love  of  her  children, 
the  affection  of  her  husband,  the  delights 
of  social  life,  with  plenty  and  rank,  and 
all  the  domestic  comforts  she  once  en- 
joyed. Then  again  he  would  draw  with 
exaggerated  outline  the  horrors  of  soli- 
tude, its  privations,  its^dangers,  its  temp- 
tations. Sometimes  he  would  present 
himself  before  her  as  a  man,  and  even 
touch  her ;  but  by  prayer,  by  fasting, 
tears,  macerations,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  she  firmly  resisted,  and  finally 
overcame.— Molan,  Abridged  Lives  of  the 
Saints  of  Flanders. 

James  says  0.  14).  "  t>ery  man  b  templed;  when  he 
is  drawn  away  of  hi*  own  hut.  and  enticed."  The  derU. 
in  this  example,  looks  rery  like  the  lingering  recollec. 
tion  of  former  times,  mingled  with  regret  The  human 
form  teem*  to  he  some  familiar  acquaintance  who  trie! 
to  persuade  Waltruda  to  return,  perhaps  even  to  marry 
again. 

The  Plague  of  Milan  (a.d.  1630).  A 
Milanese  told  Ripamonte,  saying,  "While 
I  stood  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  I  saw 
'  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and 
followed  by  a  numerous  attendance.  In 
the  chariot  sat  one  of  princely  demeanour, 
though  his  dark,  deep-burnt  complexion, 
his  long  floating  hair,  the  fire  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  threatening  expression  of  his  lip^ 
gave  such  an  air  to  the  countenance  as  1 
never  saw  before  on  any  mortal  face. 
The  stranger  stopped  his  chariot  and 
bade  me  mount  I  could  not  but  obey, 
and  the  chariot  carried  me  to  a  house 
where  I  saw  many  strange  and  wonderful 
things.  In  one  part  thick  flashing  light- 
ning dispelled  the  darkness,  and  i  saw 


a  spectral  senate  holding  their  meeting. 
There  were  vast  empty  chambers  and 
extensive  gardens.  The  charioteer,  after 
showing  me  many  sights  which  well  ex- 
cited my  curiosity ,  took  me  to  his  treasury, 
and  promised  to  give  me  all  I  saw,  if  I 
would  bow  the  knee  to  him  and  do  his 
bidding.  I  positively  declined,  and  was 
suddenly  transported  back  to  the  spot 
where  I  was  taken  up."— Ripamonte,  De 
Peste  Mediolani,  p.  17. 

In  this  plague  140.000  had  died  In  three  months. 

Tobit  buries  the  Dead. 

Tobit  1. 16-21 ;  II.  t»  8.  Toblt  was  wont  to 
give  alms  to  his  brethren;  and  if  be  saw  any 
of  bis  nation  dead,  and  cast  behind  the  walls 
of  Nineveh,  he  burled  them.  He  also  buried 
those  slain  by  Sennacherib.  On  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  his  son  told  him  of  a  Jew  who  had 
been  strangled,  and  cast  out  in  the  market-place. 
Then  Tobit  left  the  feast  untasted,  to  go  and 
bury  the  dead ;  but  his  neighbours  mocked  him, 
and  said,  This  man  Is  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
death  for  this  matter.  He  fled  away,  but  10! 
he  burleth  the  dead  again. 

Borytng  the  dead.  In  the  [Roman]  CathoBc  Church,  Is 
one  of  the  "  Seven  Spiritual  Works  of  Mercy  (see  Index) ; 
and  this  will  account  tor  the  extraordinary  care  taken 
by  medbeval  Christians  to  bury  martyrs.    The  ancient 
Benptians  made  the  want  of  internum t  a  pott-morfm 
punishment  for  crimes  of  unusual  atrocity.    The  Jew* 
treated  doed  bodies  with  marked  rewect.  and  Toblt 
evidently  made  It  a  special  business  and  work  of  rowcy. 
The  ancient  Greeks  looked  upon  neglect  to  bury  the  dm.1 
sea  Stoeof  the  deepest  dye;  and  every  one  who  has  read 
Hc^cTwttl  call  to  Snd  the  last  two Jfasj. £  his  ode 
about  the  shipwrecked  Archytas  (bk.  I  ode  28)— 
ftanquam  feetlnaa,  non  est  mora  longa;  Ucebtt 
Injecto  ter  pulvere,  curias. 
See  also  VlrgO.  Jituid,  bk.  yL  line  3*3. 

The  lords  Abdon  and  Sennen  bury  many 
dead.  St  Abdon  and  St.  Sennen  were 
two  Persian  nobles,  in  the  reign  of 
Decius,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  were  Chris- 
tians. Decius,  having  obtained  a  great 
victory,  thought  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
the  gods  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  enemies, 
the  Christians ;  so  he  put  many  of  them 
to  death,  and  forbade  any  one  to  bury 
them.  The  lords  Abdon  and  Sennen,  dis- 
regarding this  prohibition,  buried  all  who 
were  put  to  death  for  the  faith's  sake. 
When  Decius  heard  thereof,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly angry,  and  commanded  the 
two  noblemen  to  be  brought  before  him. 
"Why  have  you  dared  to  break  our 
imperial  edict?"  said  Decius.  "I  have 
strictly  charged  that  none  shall  honour 
those  who  suffer  death  for  dishonouring 
our  immortal  gods.  Your  disobedience 
of  my  proclamation  shows  me  you  are 
yourselves  in  the  same  vile  ways.  Ab- 
don and  Sennen  answered  with  firmness 
and  modesty:  "True,  O  king,  we  have 
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buried  those  Christians  put  to  death  by 
thy  decree,  and  we  well  knew  your  high- 
ness had  forbidden  any  one  to  bury  them. 
But  we  fear  God,  and  honour  Him  above 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Know,  too, 
O  imperial  Caesar,  that  we  are  Christians, 
and  not  ashamed  to  confess  it."  Decius 
ordered  the  two  lords  to  be  reserved  in 
chains  till  he  made  his  triumphal  entry, 
and  then  to  be  led  in  his  train  as  state 
prisoners,  to  deter  others  from  following 
their  example.  This  was  done,  and  on 
the  day  of  triumph,  when  Decius  entered 
the  senate-house,  he  commanded  his  two 
noble  captives  to  atone  for  their  offences 
by  offering  sacrifice  to  an  idol  of  Mars 
placed  before  them  by  Claudius,  the  chief 
pontiff.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and 
were,  therefore,  cast  to  two  fierce  lions 
in  the  amphitheatre  ;  but  the  lions  offered 
them  no  sort  of  violence.  Then  the 
swordVplayers  were  set  upon  them,  and 
hewed  them  to  pieces. — Edward  Kines- 
man  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints  (July  30, 
a.d.  253). 

St.  Odilo  covers  two  dead  children  with 
his  cloak  (a.d.  962-1049).  St.  Odilo,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  going  one  day  to  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  saw  two  children  lying  in  the 
road,  killed  by  the  cold.  Dismounting 
from  his  horse,  he  stripped  off  his  serge 
cloak,  and,  wrapping  it  round  the  dead 
bodies,  buried  them  decently  with  his 
own  hands. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

Tongues  of  Fire.  (See  Aureola.) 

Acts  II.  1-3.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  fully  come,  [the  disciples]  were  all  with 
one  accord  in  one  place;  and  suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaveu  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting;  and  there  appeared  unto 
them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them. 

A  globe  of  fire  sits  on  the  head  of  St. 
Aldegundis  (a.d.  689) .  Three  days  before 
her  death,  a  globe  of  fire  descended  from 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  head  of  St.  Alde- 
gundis ;  Christ  also,  with  a  troop  of 
angels,  was  seen  around  the  dying  saint. 
When  the  globe  of  fire  vanished,  an 
admirable  luminosity  took  its  place, 
playing  round  the  bed  on  which  the 
saint  was  lyinjr.  All  present  saw  it, 
and  were  astonished.  At  last  the  light 
hovered  like  a  bird  up  into  the  sky; 
the  soul  of  the  saint  had  left  her  body, 
and  her  soul  had  returned  to  Him  who 
gave  it. — L'abbe  Deibos,  Life  of  St, 
Aldegundis, 


A  pillar  of  fire  sits  on  the  head  of  St, 
Brigtt  (a.t>.  436-523).  St.  Brigit  or  Bride, 
the  patron  saint  with  St.  Patrick  of 
Ireland,  was  the  natural  daughter  of 
Duplac  and  a  slave.  When  she  took 
the  veil,  the  bishop  Mel,  who  gave  it 
her,  declared  that  he  saw  a  pillar  of  fire 
settle  on  her  head.  She  had  lost  an  eye, 
but  when  she  fell  prostrate  and  kissed 
the  step  of  the  altar,  she  recovered  her 
eye,  44  et  son  visage  reprit  sa  premiere 
beautd,  h  laquelle  Notre  Seigneur  ajouta 
encore  un  nouvel  eclat,  ne  voulant  pas 
que  celle  qui  avait  de'sird  pour  son  amour 
perdre  la  beaute'  de  son  corps,  afin  de 
conservcr  la  purete*  de  son  ame,  demeurat 
avec  la  moindre  difformite  corporelle." 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

What  Mgr.  Guerin  alludes  to  is  this:  St  Brigit  waa  k> 
very  beautiful  that  she  waa  solicited  in  marriage  by  many, 
but  ahe  had  vowed  herself  the  bride  of  Jeaus  Christ,  and. 
to  put  a  atop  to  these  constant  offers  of  marriage,  aha 
prayed  God  to  make  her  ugly.   Her  prayer  waa  heard. 

et  par  la  pert*  d'un  ceil,  la  sainte  flile  demeura  d 
dlffonne  qu'il  ne  se  troura  plus  personne  qui  parlai  da 
repouser. 

Tlic  Holy  Ghost  as  a  globe  of  fire  descends 
on  St.  Gertrude  (a.d.  626-G59).  One  day, 
as  St.  Gertrude  was  in  prayer  before  the 
altar  of  St.  Sixtus,  a  globe  of  fire 
appeared  on  her  head.  It  was  seen  by 
all  the  sisters,  and  signified  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  filled  her  soul  with  heavenly 
light. — Usuard,  Martyrology,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (by  one  who  was  present  at  her 
funeral),  March  17. 

Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille*  was  environed 
with  a  globe  of  fire  (a.d.  1332-1414). 
When  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille'  ministered 
in  St.  Anne's  chapel,  she  prayed  that 
God  would  vouchsafe  to  bestow  on  her 
some  small  spark  of  that  heavenly  fire 
which  was  so  freely  poured  on  the 
apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Her 
prayer  was  answered,  and  a  globe  of  fire 
encompassed  her  whole  body,  44  et  elle 
fut  comme  embrasee  d'un  tel  amour,  qu'on 
s'apercut  exte'rieurement  des  merveillcs 
qui  s'ope'raient  dans  son  ame." — Pere  de 
Boisgaultier  (her  confessor),  Life  of 
Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille". 

A  pillar  of  fire  descends  on  St.  John  of 
Matha  at  his  ordination  (a.d.  1160-1213). 
When  St.  John  of  Matha  was  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Paris,  as  the  words 
were  pronounced,  44  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost, "  the  Spirit  of  God  was  seen  to 
descend  on  the  young  priest,  and  settle 
on  his  head,  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  And 
when  the  host  was  elevated,  his  face 
seemed  on  fire,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his 
head  surrounded  by  an  aureola  most 
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luminous.  At  the  close  of  the  service, 
the  bishops  present  asked  the  young 
priest  if  he  had  seen  a  vision,  when  he 
replied,  "  I  saw  the  angel  of  the  Saviour, 
sitting  on  a  cloud  of  glory.  His  face 
was  brighter  than  the  sun,  his  robes  were 
white  as  snow,  and  he  bore  on  his  breast 
a  cross  of  two  colours,  red  and  azure. 
At  his  feet  I  beheld  two  slaves  laden 
with  chains ;  one  was  a  Moor,  and  the 
other  a  Christian.  The  hands  of  the 
angel  wore  crossed,  the  right  hand 
towards  the  Christian,  and  the  left 
towards  the  Moor.  That,  father,  is  what 
I  saw." — R.  P.  Calixte  de  la  Providence. 
Life  of  St.  John  of  Matha. 


Flames  of  fire  payed  round  the  cradle 
of  {St.]  John  Nepomuck  at  birth  (a.d. 
1330).  When  John  Nepomuck  was  born, 
marvellous  flames  of  light  played  round 
him  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  "presaging 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  would 
be  bestowed  on  him,  and  that  in  due 
time  he  would  be  a  light  in  the  world, 
full  of  grace  and  truth." 

Again,  When  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Moldau,  by  order  of  king  Wenceslaus, 
for  refusing  to  reveal  the  confessions  of 
the  queen,  a  fire  played  on  the  river,  and 
a  thousand  stars  lighted  it.  A  stream  of 
light  also  issued  from  the  water,  reflecting 
the  glory  of  the  martyr's  soul.  The  body 
■lowly  drifted  down  the  stream,  throwing 
off  rays  of  light  in  all  directions.  In 
fact,  a  "  troop  of  light "  went  before  and 
followed  after  the  body,  as  a  funeral 
procession.  All  the  city  ran  to  see  the 
prodigy,  and  Wenceslaus,  terrified  almost 
to  death,  fled  into  the  country,  forbidding 
any  one  to  follow  him. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  May  16. 

St.  Elmo's  fire.  St.  Adelelm,  bishop 
of  Bruges,  also  called  St.  Elmo  or  Elesmo 
(1100,  etc.),  started  one  dark  and  stormy 
night  to  visit  Ranco,  bishop  of  Auvergne. 
To  guide  him  on  his  way,  he  lighted  a 
candle,  which  he  handed  to  his  companion 
to  carry,  and  bade  him  lead  on.  The 
candle  was  wholly  unprotected  by  lantern 
or  other  covering,  but  though  the  wind 
blew  in  gusts  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
it  burnt  with  a  bright  and  steady  light,  a 
lamp  unto  their  feet  and  a  lantern  to  their 
path.  From  this,  the  electric  lights  seen 
before  and  after  storms  about  mastheads 
are  called  "fires  of  St.  Elmo."  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Roman  poets  not 
unfrequently  refer  to  these  corpusants  or 
comazants ;  a  single  flame  they  called 
Helen,  and  said  it  foretold  that  the  worst 
of  the  storm  was  yet  to  come;  if  more 


than  one  luminous  flame  appeared,  they 
called  them  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  said 
they  signified  that  the  worst  of  the  storm 
was  over.   Horace  refers  to  the  latter — 

But  when  the  sons  of  Leda  shed 
TboLr  star-lamps  on  oar  veemrs  bead. 
The  storm-winds  cease,  the  troubled  spray 
Jails  from  the  rocks,  clouds  baste  a  war, 
And,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
In  peace  the  angry  billows  sleep. 

Odes,  bk. !.  12. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  Dec.  1781,  says  he 
saw  several  of  these  corpusants  in  his 
voyage  from  Barbadoes  to  Philadelphia. 
— Journal. 

In  1696  Mons.  de  Forbin  saw  more  than 
thirty  of  them  on  the  vessel  in  which  he 
was  sailing. 

..EST  "?*  k»TOd  °*  8t  Brno,  see  8t  Budolf  (who  died 
1130),  Lift «/ St.  AcUltlm. 

St.  Elmo's  fires  seen  on  land.  Comazants 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  on  land,  also 
at  the  extremities  of  sharp  metallic  bodies, 
such  as  the  lances  of  soldiers,  the  points 
of  bayonets,  and  sometimes  on  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  trees,  the  hair  of  the 
head,  the  ferules  of  umbrellas,  the  rims 
of  hats ;  the  clothes,  the  nose,  ears,  and 
fingers.  Sometimes  thev  assume  the 
form  of  fiery  jets,  sometimes  of  globes 
of  fire.  Occasionally,  a  crackling  or 
hissing  noise  accompanies  the  phenome- 
non. Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
mentions  it,  but  the  most  interesting 
example  is  that  of  lulus,  the  son  of 
iEneas,  when  about  to  flee  from  Troy — 

 man  us  Inter  mcestorumque  ora  parentum 

Ecoe  levis  sununo  de  rertice  rlsus  lull 
Fundere  lumen  apex,  trac tuque  innoxla  moDl 
Umbere  fiamma  comas,  et  clrcum  tempore  pasd. 
Nos  parldi  trepidare  metu,  crlnemque  **e?n\wm 
Excutere,  et  sanctos  restinguere  font* bus  ignes. 

<£nvid,  bk.  1L  r.  681,  etc 
Last  night  I  saw  St  Elmo's  stars. 
With  their  glimmering  lanterns  an  at  play. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend. 
Sodden  breaking  on  their  raptured  sight 
Appeared  the  splendour  of  St  Elmo's  light 

Hoole,  Orlando  rurioto,  bk.  be. 

A  flame  of  fire  on  the  lance  of  Poppo  led 
to  his  conversion  (a.d.  1048).  When 
Poppo,  in  his  youthful  days,  went  to 
visit  his  intended  bride,  as  he  was  riding 
with  several  retainers,  night  drew  on 
apace,  and  suddenly  a  dazzling  flash  of 
light  illumined  him  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
As  it  faded  away,  he  spurred  his  horse  to 
greater  speed,  and  then  noticed  that  a 
flame  burnt  on  the  point  of  his  spear. 
It  was  as  though  he  rode  bearing  a  tall 
church  taper  in  his  hand.  Astounded  at 
this  "  miracle,"  he  reined  in  his  steed, 
and,  turning  to  his  companions,  said, 
"  God  calls  me  to  another  light."  (See 
St.  Elmo's  Fires,  above.)— Everhelm, 
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abbot  of  Hautmont  (Poppo's  contempo- 
rary), Modern  Roman  Martyrology  (1069). 

Touching  for  the  King's  Evil. 

Lbv.  xlli.  0.  When  the  plague  of  leprosy 
is  in  a  man,  then  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the 
priest. 

Lukk  12, 13.  When  Jesus  was  tn  a  certain 
city,  behold  a  man  full  of  leprosy :  who  seeing 
Jesus  fell  on  bis  face,  saying,  Lord,  if  Thou 
wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.    And  Jesus 

rit  forth  His  band,  and  touched  him,  saying, 
will:  be  thou  clean.   And  immediately  the 
leprosy  departed  from  him. 

Leprosy,  like  scrofula,  is  a  tkin  disease,  which  corrupts 
the  blood.  The  Jews  regarded  It  as  a  dlfeaao  sent  from 
God,  and  looked  to  the  prteet  rather  than  to  the  phy- 
sician for  its  cure.  There  are  many  point*  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  maladies.  Probably  the  priestly 
character  of  kings  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  their  touch 
would  cure  the  malady,  subsequently  called  the  "king's 
aril,"  that  is.  the  malady  which  kings  cure,  as  a  pre- 
rogative of  their  office. 

Colquhoun,  In  his  IrU  Revelata,  1836.  attributes  the 
cure  to  animal  magnetism ;  but  this  is  absurd,  for  why 
then  should  It  be  the  prerogative  of  kings  more  than  of 
any  other  men  f 

The  French  generally  attribute  the  virtue  to  a  miracu- 
lous gift  of  St.  Marcoul.  abbot  of  Corbeny ;  but  if  so,  how 
could  our  English  monarch!  have  pretended  to  it  f 

Others  attribute  the  grace  to  the  holy  chrism  with 
which  the  French  kings  were  anointed  at  their  consecra- 
tion. But  this,  again,  will  not  apply  to  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Great  Britain. 

The  writer  In  the  English  Cyc'opedla,  referred  to 
below,  ascribes  the  gift  to  the  right  divine  of  royal 
succession,  and  therefore  excludes  willhun  III.  from  the 
divine  prerogative.  But  rarely  William  the  Conqueror 
was  not  by  right  divine  the  successor  of  Edward  who 
preceded  him.  His  only  right  was  that  of  stronger 
battalion*,  and  not  of  blood  succession. 

It  seems  to  me  that  scrofula  takes  the  place  of  Jewish 
leprosy,  and  the  priestly  claim  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  is  the  real  solution  of  the  question. 

8L  Benedict  says,  "  The  virtue  resides  in  the  kingly 
office,  and  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  foverolgu."  This,  however,  can  hardly  bo  admitted, 
as  Philippe  1.  and  Louli  XI.  were  deprived  of  the  grace  for 
their  ill  lives.  Neither  does  an  Immoral  life  in  all  cases 
cut  off  the  Inheritance  of  the  divine  gift,  for  where  can  be 
found  a  more  Infamously  immoral  man  than  Louis  XV.  f 

English  history  and  statistics  of  tlie 
king's  touch,  Brompton  (1198)  is  the 
first  author  to  ascribe  the  gift  of  touching 
for  the  "king's  evil"  to  Edward  the 
Confessor  (1042-1066).  Stow,  in  his 
Annals,  gives  at  length  an  account  of  the 
first  "cure."  It  was  that  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  a  disease  about  the  jaws 
and  cheeks  "like  kernels  which  they 
termed  Akornes."  He  tells  us  that  the 
king  sent  for  a  basin  of  water,  and, 
dipping  his  finger  therein,  he  frequently 
touched  the  parts  affected,  every  now 
and  then  forming  with  the  tip  of  his 
finger  the  mark  of  a  cross.  The  persons 
to  be  touched  were  selected  by  the  king's 
surgeon,  and  the  number  went  on  increas- 
ing every  year. 

Edward  I.  (1272)  introduced  the 
practice  of  giving  a  gold  or  silver  medal, 
called  a  touch-piece,  to  the  persons  he 


touched.  This  fact  is  distinctly  stated 
in  the  Records  of  the  Tower,  It  is  an 
error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  this 
custom  began  with  Henry  VII.,  as  most 
writers  assert.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1714, 
was  the  last  person  to  receive  a  touch- 
piece.   (See  Imposture,  p.  186.) 

Queen  Elizabeth  (1568-1603) 
touched,  but  discontinued,  as  supersti- 
tious, the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Charles  l.{  in  1650,  by  a  pompous 
proclamation,  invited  all  who  stood  in 
need  of  a  cure  to  repair  to  him  "  for  the 
heavenly  gift." 

Charles  II.,  between  1667  and  1682, 
touched  above  four  thousand  persons 
yearly  for  the  king's  evil. 

William  III.  (1694-1702)  made  some 
pretensions  to  this  gift  of  the  right  divine, 
but  met  with  no  great  success ;  probably 
he  wanted  faith  in  his  sacred  power. 

Anne,  on  March  30,  1714,  touched  as 
many  as  two  hundrod  persons,  amongst 
whom  was  Samuel  Johnson,  the  future 
lexicographer,  then  thirteen  months  old. 
He  had  been  sent  up  by  sir  John  Floyer, 
of  Lichfield.  Being  asked,  many  years 
afterwards,  if  he  had  any  recollection  of 
the  event,  he  replied,  "  I  have  a  confused, 
but  somehow  a  sort  of  solemn  recollec- 
tion, of  a  lady  in  diamonds  and  long 
black  hood." 

George  I.,  in  1714,  had  the  good 
sense  to  discontinue  this  foolery  ;  but 
"  The  Office  for  Touching"  remained  in 
the  book  of  "Common  Prayer"  till  1719, 
when  it  was  quietly  dropped  out,  without 
Act  of  Parliament. 

It  was  still  continued  by  the  Pre- 
tenders. Thus  Thomas  Carte  (1686- 
1754)  tells  us,  in  his  History  of  England, 
that  one  Christopher  Lowell  went  to  the 
court  of  the  Pretender,  held  at  Avignon, 
and  received  a  cure,  in  1716;  and  that 
when  prince  Charles  Edward  was  at 
Holy  rood  House,  he  touched  a  child  for 
the  king's  evil,  in  Oct.  1745.  This 
instance  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as 
Charles  Edward  was  at  the  time  only 
"prince  of  Wales,"  and  not  "king" 
even  by  pretence. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "Scrofula,"  In  the  BnalUK 
Cfetopadia,  tells  us  that  the  power  did  not  reside  In 
Mary,  William,  or  Anne,  because  they  did  not  reign  by 
right  divine ;  but  of  all  our  sovereigns,  the  name  of  Anne 
stands  out  the  most  conspicuous  for  this  sfllr  superstition ; 
and  as  for  "right  divine,"  one  would  have  thought  the 
absurdity  had  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capolet 
with  the  last  Pretender,  Charles  Edward. 

French  history  and  statistics  of  the 
king's  touch,  Tiie  kings  of  France  laid 
claim  to  the  gift  of  touching  for  the 
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king's  evil,  and  that  many  years  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Probably  it  was  Edward's  residence  in 
France  which  pot  this  nonsense  into  his 
head,  and  introduced  it  into  England. 
Respecting  the  origin  of  the  prerogative, 
there  are  five  persons  pointed  to  by 
writers  on  the  subject:  Clovis,  St.  Mar- 
coni rMarculphusj,  Robert  the  Pious, 
Louis  le  Gros,  and  St.  Louis  or  Louis  IX. 

Mezeray  distinctly  asserts  the  gift  was 
conferred  on  Clovis  at  his  baptism,  in 
496,  and  adds  that  the  first  person  he 
cured  was  his  favourite  Laninet. 

In  regard  to  St.  Louis,  we  have  proof 
positive  that  Louis  le  Gros  (1108-1187), 
more  than  a  century  before  his  saintly 
namesake,  touched  for  the  distemper ;  for 
Guilbert  of  Nogent,  who  died  in  1124,  in 
his  Vows  of  the  Saints,  writes,  "  I  myself 
have  seen  our  seigneur  king  Louis  lo 
Gros  perform  the  usual  prodigy.  Yea, 
standing  at  his  side,  I  have  seen  more 
than  once,  with  my  own  eyes,  persons 
suffering  from  scrofula  in  the  neck,  and 
others  with  similar  sores  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  come  in  crowds  to  be 
touched.  The  king  made  on  them  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  was  all.  His 
father,  Philippe  I.  (1060-1198),  possessed 
at  one  time  the  same  gift,  but  was 
deprived  of  it  on  account  of  his  evil 
living." 

As  Louis  le  Gros  performed  11  the  usual 
prodigy,"  of  course  the  custom  dated 
before  his  reign  or  that  of  his  father,  who 
"was  deprived  of  the  divine  frrnce." 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  gift  was 
bestowed  miraculously  by  St.  Marcoul 
fMarculphusl  in  the  sixth  century. — See 
Benedict  XlV.,  De  Canonizatione  Sanc- 
torum, bk.  iv.  ch.  3,  No.  21. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  kings  of 
France,  from  Louis  IX.  to  Louis  All  I., 
both  inclusive,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Corbeny  before  they  attempted  to  touch 
any  one  for  the  malady.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, after  consecration  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Remi,  at  Reims,  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  the  abbey  of  Corbeny, 
where  the  king  was  met* by  the  monks 
bearing  the  head  of  St  Marcoul.  This 
they  placed  reverently  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  and  the  king,  carrying  it 
devoutly  to  the  abbey  church,  placed  it 
on  the  high  altar.  Next  day,  after  mass, 
the  scrofulous  candidates  were  brought 
forward,  and  the  king  touched  every  one 
#f  them,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  saying,  "Le  roi  te  touche.  Dieu  te 
gue'rit.     The  persons  touched  then  made 
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a  neuvaine%  during  which  time  they  fasted, 
and  in  this  manner  "  innom bracks  mala- 
des  ont  4i4  gue'ris  par  les  rois  de  France." 

St.  Louis  (1226-1270)  certainly  made 
a  pilgrimnge  to  Corbeny,  after  his  con- 
secration at  Reims;  and  Guillaume  de 
Nangis,  a  contemporary,  in  his  Life  of 
/oms,  tells  us  that  the  pious  King, 
whenever  he  touched  for  the  evil,  "pour 
la  gue'rison  desqucls  Dieu  a  accordd  aux 
rois  de  France  une  grace  singulicre," 
always  used  the  si^n  of  the  cross  as  he 
uttered  the  prescribed  words;  but,  he 
adds,  some  of  his  predecessors  omitted 
the  wholesome  sign. 

Philippe  IV.,  le  Bel  (1284-1314),  on 
his  death-bed,  called  his  son,  Louis  le 
Hutin,  to  his  side,  and  taught  him  how  to 
touch  ;  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  God  would  not  hearken  to  him  if 
he  was  an  evil  liver.— Dutillet,  Recuil 
des  Hois  de  France. 

Philippe  VI.,  le  Valois  (1828-1350), 
"cured "  fourteen  thousand  persons  of  the 
king's  evil. 

Louis  XI.  (1461-1483),  like  Philippe 
I.,  was  deprived  of  the  prerogative  for 
his  evil  living.  A  pithy  anecdote  is  told 
about  this  king.  After  his  attack  of 
apoplexy,  he  sent  for  St.  Francis  of 
Paula,  who  was  very  celebrated  for  his 
miraculous  cures,  but  suffered  himself 
from  scrofula.  The  bargain  was  that 
St.  Francis  should  cure  the  king  of  his 
apoplexy,  and  the  king  should  touch  St. 
Francis  for  his  strumous  disease.  We 
are  told  that  God,  by  special  revelation, 
directed  St.  Francis  to  go  to  Plessis  les 
Tours,  but  when  he  reached  the  royal 
palace,  neither  could  the  saint  cure  the 
king,  nor  the  king  the  saint. 

Louis  XII.  (1498-1515),  who  "recon- 
ciled himself  to  God  seven  times  a  year 
by  confession,"  was  accustomed,  after 
confession,  to  touch  those  brought  to 
him.— Seyssel,  Histoire  de  Lonis  XJl. 

Francois  I.,  in  1515,  touched  for  the 
distemper  at  Bologna,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope;  and,  in  1542,  he  gave  this 
royal  ordinance:  "On  our  return  from 
Reims,  we  went  to  Corbeny,  where  we 
and  our  predecessors  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  oblations,  and  pay 
reverence  to  the  precious  relics  of  St. 
Marcoul  for  the  admirable  gift  of  healing 
the  king's  evil,  which  he  imparted 
miraculously  to  the  kings  of  France,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Creator.  The  grace 
we  exercised  in  the  usual  way  by  touch- 
ing the  parts  affected,  and  cigning  them 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
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Henri  IV.  (1689-1610)  touched  and 
healed  above  fifteeen  thousand  persons  a 
year  (qumze  mille)  !!  so,  at  least,  says 
Andre*  Larent,  the  king's  physician  and 
counsellor,  in  his  book  on  this  royal 
prerogative,  published  in  1609. 

Louis  XV.  (1643-1715)  was  the  first 
king  since  St.  Louis  (1226)  who  dis- 
continued the  pilgrimage  to  Corbeny. 
In  the  year  of  his  consecration  (1664) 
there  was  war  in  Picardy,  and  it  was 
thought  inadvisable  to  risk  the  life  of 
the  young  king  by  so  hazardous  a  jour- 
ney. The  relics  of  St.  Marcoul  were, 
therefore,  brought  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Remi,  at  Reims;  and,  after  mass,  the 
young  king  touched,  in  the  abbey  garden, 
those  presented  to  him  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  and  more.  In  1686  he 
touched  sixteen  hundred  sufferers. 

Louis  XV.  (1715-1774).  On  the 
consecration  of  Louis  XV.,  the  relics  of 
St.  Marcoul  were  again  brought  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Remi,  at  Reims. 

Louis  XVI.  (1774-1793)  thus  writes : 
"Dear  and  well-beloved  friends,  we 
hoped  to  make  our  pilgrimage  to  Cor- 
beny, after  our  consecration  at  Reims, 
following  the  example  of  our  predeces- 
sors, but  the  intendant  of  the  province 
of  Champagne  reports  that  the  state  of 
the  roads  and  the  great  floods  have 
rendered  the  journey  impracticable.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  omit  any  of  the 
devotions  observed  by  our  predecessors, 
we  have  directed  that  the  coffer  con- 
taining the  hesd  of  St.  Marcoul  be  brought 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi;  and  we  will 
be  there,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  to  fulfil  all  that  piety  and  charity 
require  of  us." 

Charles  X.  (1824-1830).  Charles  X. 
was  consecrated  in  1825,  when  the  head 
of  St.  Marcoul  was  again  brought  to 
Reims ;  and,  after  the  neuvaine,  the  king 
touched  for  the  evil.  (See  the  prods- 
verbal  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  vol.  xiv., 
where  every  particular  of  the  "cures 
effected"  are  set  down  in  detail,  and 
attested  by  Desgenettes  of  Notre-dame 
des  Victoires.) 

Every  English  work  I  have  seen,  on  the  subject  of 
"Touching  for  the  King's  BvU."  states  that  the  practice 
was  discontinued  In  England  In  1714,  but  continued  to  be 
observed  In  France  up  to  1770.  This  is  an  error,  as 
Charles  X..  In  183S,  most  certainly  exercised  the  divine 
prerogative. 

Trance,  Ecstasy,  etc.  (See 
Vision.) 

2  Cos.  xil.  2-4.  1  knew  a  man  in  Christ 
(whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  can- 


not tell);  such  a  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven,  and  heard  unspeakable  words. 

Rrv.  1 10.  John,  the  divine,  was  in  the  Spirit 
on  the  Lord's  day.  And  then  was  revealed  to 
him  the  Son  of  man  in  His  glory,  and  commanded 
him  to  write  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches 
of  Asia  what  was  told  him.        ,    n  ija 

Rbv.  iv.  2.  I  [John]  was  in  the  8pirlt,  and 
behold  there  appeared  the  throne  of  God  in 
heaven,  with  elders  and  the  heavenly  host  in 
adoration.  Then  was  opened  the  book  with 
seven  seals,  and  afterwards  were  sounded  the 
seven  trumpets. 

The  Greek  ecstatic*.  The  Greek  ccstatici 
were  diviners,  who  used  to  lie  in  trances  ; 
and,  when  they  came  to  themselves,  gave 
strange  accounts  of  what  they  had  seen 
while  44  out  of  the  body."  The  Neo- 
platonist  notion  was,  that  men  had  a 
capacity  of  passing  beyond  the  limits  ot 
their  own  persons ;  and,  when  so  excor- 
porated,  that  they  could  acquire  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  and  absolute,  even 
of  absolute  truth.  Pilate  refers  to  this 
belief,  when  he  asked  Jesus  in  the  judg- 
ment hall,  "What  is  truth?"— what  is 
that  absolute  truth  which  is  removedabove 
and  beyond  the  shades  of  human  opinion 
and  fallible  doubt?  Man  thus  carried 
out  of  the  body  was  no  longer  himself, 
but  a  disembodied  spirit,  which  could 
identify  itself  with  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
and  could  then  see  and  know  things  per- 
taining to  the  world  of  spirits.  This 
ecstasy,  however,  was  neither  to  be 
attained  nor  continued  by  the  will  of 
man ;  but  was  wholly  a  gift  of  inspira- 
tion, higher  and  holier  than  that  of  poet 
or  prophet.  Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  is 
reported  to  have  remained  entranced  for 
seventy-five  years.  Plato  (Politics,  bk.  x.) 
speaks  of  one  Pamphilos,  a  Phserean,  who 
lay  entranced  for  ten  days  among  the 
carcases  of  men,  and  on  waking  up 
related  what  places  he  had  seen  in 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  what  was 
being  done  at  each  while  he  was  present 
Plutarch  (Socrates'  demon)  tells  us  it  was 
reported  of  Hermodoros,  the  Klazo- 
menian,  that  his  soul  would  leave  his 
body  for  several  davs  and  nights,  travel 
over  divers  countries,  and  return.  On 
waking  he  would  give  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  all  he  had  seen,  and  even  hold 
discourse  with  persons  far  away.  Unhap- 
pily, the  body  of  Hermodoros  was  at  last 
burnt,  while  his  spirit  was  on  one  of  its 
ecstatic  wanderings.  Many  other  stories 
of  the  same  sort  are  mentioned  in  history. 

St.  Angelas  of  Aori  had  frequent 
ecstasies  (1669-1789).  Angelus  of  Acri 
had  frequent  ecstasies,  but  towards  the 
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end  of  his  life  they  increased  in  fre- 
quency. Six  months  before  his  death 
be  returned  to  the  convent  of  the 
Capucins,  and  lost  his  sight.  He  re- 
covered it  when  he  celebrated  mass,  and 
lost  it  again  immediately  the  service  was 
over. — Life  of  Angelus  of  Acri  (1825, 
Rome). 

The  ecstasy  and  vision  of  St.  Barontius 
the  hermit  (a.d.  700).  While  Barontius 
was  in  the  abbey  of  Lonrey  he  fell  into 
an  ecstasy,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
terribly  distressed.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
was  in  great  pain,  and  his  respiration  was 
very  difficult.  Afterwards  he  quieted 
down,  and  those  about  him  thought  he 
was  dead.  Next  day  he  awoke  and 
cried,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  God ! "  He 
then  recounted  to  those  present  what  he 
had  seen.  Ho  said  two  devils  took  him 
by  the  throat;  and  tried  to  strangle  him. 
This  lasted  till  the  hour  of  tierce,  when 
the  archangel  Raphael  came  to  his  help, 
and,  taking  his  soul  out  of  his  body, 
carried  it  up  to  heaven.  There  he  saw 
many  of  the  happy  ones  which  he  knew, 
and  was  taken  before  St.  Peter,  patron  of 
Lonrey.  The  devils  came  and  accused 
him  of  sins,  and  claimed  him  as  their 
subject;  but  St.  Peter,  in  his  defence, 
pleaded  that  he  had  expiated  his  sins 
by  almsgiving,  confession,  and  penance. 
The  prince  of  the  apostles  then  com- 
manded the  devils  to  leave  his  presence, 
and  bade  two  white  ones  see  tnat  they 
were  shut  up  in  hell.  After  a  few  words 
of  advice  from  the  judge,  Barontius  was 
carried  back  to  his  cell,  and  woke  from 
his  trance. — Les  Petits  Dollaiidistcs,  vol. 
iii.  p.  042. 

The  trance  of  Sister  Benedicta  (a.d. 
1698).  In  the  fifty-second  year  of  her 
a^e,  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  1698, 
Sister  Benedicta  was  carried  up  to  heaven 
in  a  trance  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  she  never 
knew;  but,  buoyed  upwards  on  waves 
of  light,  harmony,  and  perfume,  she 
traversed  the  different  phalanxes  of  the 
happy  celestials.  The  trancist  tells  us : 
"Tne  most  elevated  circle  is  that  of 
martyrs,  arrayed  in  red :  then  come  the 
virgins,  dressed  all  in  blue ;  then  the 
other  happy  ones  of  inferior  rank,  whose 
raiments  vary  in  tint  and  tinge  according 
to  their  respective  merits.'  Benedicta 
recognized  two  directors  who  had  been 
dead  for  several  years,  and  her  own 
mother.  She  was  going  to  speak  to  her, 
but  the  Virgin  Mary  led  her  away  to 
show  her  other  visions.   At  the  close, 


the  same  angelic  host  which  had  carried 
her  up  to  heaven  brought  her  back  again 
to  her  own  cell.  She  was  quite  intoxicated 
with  what  she  had  seen,  and  for  fifteen 
days  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep. 
— Mgr.  Gutfrin  (chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints  (1880),  vol.  v. 
p.  226. 

(Mgr.  Barnadou,  bishop  of  Gap,  ia  collecting  neb  data 
as  these  to  effect  the  canonisation  of  Sister  Benedicta, 

1883.) 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  was  subject  to 
frequent  ecstasies  (a.d.  1347-1880).  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  in  her  ecstasies,  some- 
times tumbled  into  water,  and  sometimes 
into  fire,  but  escaped  unhurt.  When  she 
was  at  Pisa  she  had  an  ecstasy,  and  all 
thought  she  was  dead ;  but  after  lying  in 
this  state  a  whole  day  she  returned  to 
life,  and  the  first  words  she  uttered  were, 
"  O  my  soul,  unhappy  thou ! "  Catherine 
then  told  the  sisters  she  had  been  shown 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  life  to  come,  the 
glories  of  the  saints,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  impenitent.  She  had  seen  the 
Deity ;  she  had  seen  St.  Peter,  who  told 
her  that  her  hour  was  not  yet  come — she 
must  still  a  little  longer  show  God's 
judgments  to  man,  and  convert  sinners 
from  their  evil  ways.  Not  long  after 
this  she  had  another  ecstasy,  when  she 
received  in  her  body  the  five  wounds  of 
the  Redeemer.  (See  Stigmata.) — Vita 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  iii.  April  80. 

Columba  of  Rieti  had  frequent  ecstasies 
(a.d.  1477-1501).  Columba  scourged 
herself  thrice  every  night:  once  forner 
own  trespasses  ;  the  second  time  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners ;  and  the  third 
time  for  souls  in  purgatory.  She  passed 
nearlv  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  and 
God  favoured  her  with  constant  ecstasies. 
Father  Sebastian  of  Perouse,  her  con- 
fessor, makes  the  following  statement : — 
"  One  day  while  in  prayer,  Jesus  Christ 
went  through  all  His  passions  in  her 
sight.  She  saw  Him  in  tne  olive  garden  ; 
she  saw  Him  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas ; 
sho  saw  Him  before  Pilate.  When, 
however,  she  saw  the  Redeemer's  hands 
tied  to  the  whipping-post,  heard  the 
sound  of  the  lashes,  and  saw  the  blood 
flow,  her  anguish  was  so  great,  that  she 
began  to  scourge  herself  in  a  similar 
manner.  Her  mother,  hearing  her 
screams,  ran  to  her,  and  cried,  (My 
child,  what  is  the  matter?  Why  kill 
yourself  thus?'  But  Columba,  still  in 
her  ecstasy,  neither  heard  the  words  nor 
made  any  answer." 

At  another  time,  during  the  I 
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of  the  Eucharist,  she  saw  Jesus  above  the 
chalice,  nailed  to  the  cross,  pale  and 
dead.  His  side  was  pierced  with  the 
spear,  His  head  crowned  with  thorns. 
She  fell  fainting  to  the  earth ;  and,  on 
recovering,  said  to  her  confessor,  u  Pray 
for  me,  my  father,  that  God  will  spare 
me  these  sad  visions,  or  I  shall  die  of 
grief." 

Sometimes,  in  her  ecstasies,  her  soul 
quitted  her  bodv.  One  day  her  mother 
entered  her  chamber,  and  saw  her 
daughter  sitting  on  her  altar,  like  one 
asleep.  She  lifted  her  down,  in  order  to 
lay  her  on  her  bed,  when  all  her  limbs 
and  head  fell  as  if  the  body  was  lifeless. 
The  mother  thought  she  was  dead,  and 
screamed.  Some  of  her  neighbours  came, 
and  they  also  thought  she  was  dead.  All 
blamed  the  confessor,  and  accused  him 
of  murdering  his  victim  by  enforced 
abstinence  and  austerities.  No  doubt,  in 
their  irritation,  they  would  have  com- 
mitted some  breach  of  the  peace ;  but  all 
of  a  sudden  the  damsel  revived. 

Greatly  longing  to  see  the  holy  places 
connected  with  the  Saviour's  historv  on 
earth,  Columba  had  an  ecstasy  wnich 
lasted  five  days,  during  which  she  was 
"led  by  the  Spirit"  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Christ  showed  her  all  the  places  con- 
secrated by  His  life  and  death.  It  was 
Christmas  Day,  and  she  saw  the  Babe  in 
the  manger  between  an  ass  and  an  ox; 
the  Virgin  was  there,  and  Joseph,  and 
many  angels  singing  the  Oloria  in  Ex- 
celsis.  It  was  the  Epiphany,  and  she 
saw  the  star  guiding  the  wise  men." 
Her  confessor,  seeing  a  globe  of  fire 
above  the  house,  came  to  learn  the  cause, 
and  Columba  told  him  she  had  just  been 
shown  the  star  of  the  Magi ;  it  had  filled 
the  chamber  with  its  light,  and  left 
behind  a  most  ravishing  perfume. — Life 
of  the  Beatified  Columbaof  Itieti. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Mora  (a.d.  1309- 
1347).  St.  Flora  had  frequent  ecstasies, 
which  often  lasted  a  considerable  time. 
One  All-Saints'  Day  her  soul  was  caught 
up  to  heaven,  and  remained  out  of  her 
body  for  twenty-two  days,  but  we  are 
not  told  what  visions  were  shown  her  in 
this  long  trance. — L'abbe'  Cyprien  La- 
carriere,  Life  of  St.  Flora. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist 
(a.d.  1182-1226).  For  the  two  years 
which  St.  Francis  survived,  after  re- 
ceiving the  stigmata  or  marks  of  the 
passion  on  his  body,  he  was  very  ill  and 
very  depressed  in  spirits.  He  was  quite 
blind,  but  his  mental  vision  was  keener 


than  ever,  and  God  favoured  him  with 
frequent  ecstasies,  in  which  his  spirit  was 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  Christ 
often  came  to  bid  him  good  cheer,  showed 
him  heavenly  visions,  and  opened  his 
ears  to  hear  celestial  music. 

Again.  On  one  occasion  St.  Francis 
went  to  dine  with  Sister  Clara,  and 
"  made  discourse  so  lofty  and  mysterious 
that  all  present  fell  into  an  ecstasy." 
The  room  where  they  were  assembled 
seemed  to  be  on  fire.  So  the  repast  was 
a  spiritual,  not  a  corporeal  one. — Chavin 
de  Malin,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

This  looks  Tory  much  like  as  if  8t.  Clara  bad  made  a 
good  blazing  Are,  and  aba,  with  all  her  guests,  folk 
drowsy,  and  feD  asleep, 

St.  Frodibert  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  (a.d.  673).  God  accorded 
to  St.  Frodibert  more  than  once  to  be 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  he  was  in  conference 
with  the  abbot  Theudecarius,  when  sud- 
denly he  was  caught  up,  and  heard  the 
heavenly  choir  sinking,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come."  Ravished  by  the 
unspeakable  melody,  St.  Frodibert  im- 
plored that  his  companion  might  be  per- 
mitted to  share  his  divine  ravishment, 
and  it  was  granted  him.  It  was  by  Theu- 
decarius that  this  favour  shown  by  God  to 
St.  Frodibert  became  known. — Camuzat, 
Promptuarium  Sacrarum  Antiquitattun. 
(Lu  pell  us  also  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Frodi- 
bert.) 

St.  Pursy,  during  sickness,  saw  and  heard 
the  angelic  choir.  While  St  Fursy  was 
building  his  monastery  at  Burgh  Castle, 
in  Suffolk,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and 
"  quitting  the  body  from  evening  to  cock- 
crow, beheld  the  angelic  choir,  and  heard 
them  singing  the  celestial  anthems." — 
Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  iii.  ch.  19. 

This  might  hare  been  the  daUriom  of  ferer.  for  Bede 
tells  us  be  was  "sick"  at  the  time. 

St.  Fursy,  in  a  trance,  is  shown  the  Holy 
Trinity  (a.d.  650).  St.  Fursy,  in  a  trance, 
was  shown  a  revelation,  like  the  apostle 
John  in  the  island  of  Patmos.  First 
several  angels  came  and  told  him  that 
the  "four  fires  which  consume  the  world 
and  lose  the  souls  of  men,  are:  (1)  infi- 
delity to  the  promises  made  at  baptism ; 
(2)  thirst  for  riches  ;  (3)  schism  and  the 
spirit  of  contention  ;  and  (4)  disregard  of 
the  life  to  come."  He  then  heard  the  trisa- 
gion  sung :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come.  .  .  .  Thou  art  worthy,  0  L°rd, 
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to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power. 
Amen."  Then  saw  he,  amidst  the  angelic 
host,  the  great  Triune.  It  was  a  three  in 
one,  and  a  one  in  three — distinctly  three, 
but  with  no  shade  of  difference  either  in 
form,  or  voice,  or  brightness.  St.  Beodan 
and  St.  Meldan  told  him  what  the  vision 
meant,  and  showed  him  things  to  come. 
Then  saw  he  the  spirit  of  a  usurer  from 
the  bottomless  pit,  which  God  allowed  to 
cast  itself  at  the  feet  of  St.  Fursy,  and 
to  leave  on  his  shoulders  and  jaw  marks 
of  fire,  in  punishment  of  his  having  ac- 
cepted a  garment  which  this  usurer  had 
in  pawn. — Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
(Reproduced  by  Ribadeneira  in  his  Flower 
of  the  Saints  ;  and  many  others.) 

8c  Funjr,  we  aro  told,  prayed  God  thai  these  marks 
might  never  be  effaced,  and  they  remained  on  him  as 
long  aa  be  lived.  Whenever  be  spoke  to  the  monks 
about  hell,  be  trembled  fearfully,  and  the  sweat  rolled 
from  him  In  a  shower. 

Gertrude  of  Ostend  often  entranced  for 
several  weeks  together  (a.d.  1358).  Ger- 
trude of  Ostend  was  the  daughter  of  a 
peasant,  and  was  so  fond  of  singing  the 
hymn  which  begins,  "  The  day  He  rose," 
that  it  is  called  by  her  name.  Gertrude 
is  famed  for  her  ecstasies,  in  which  she 
sometimes  remained  rapt  for  six  weeks 
or  more,  during  all  which  time  "she 
was  a  stranger  to  this  earth."  When  her 
spirit  was  caught  up  on  these  occasions, 
a  ravishing  "odour  of  sanctity"  filled 
her  chamber. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  i.  Jan.  6. 

The  ecstasies  of  Brother  Giles,  companion 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (a.d.  1209-1272). 
The  spirit  of  Brother  Giles  held  such  fre- 
quent communion  with  God,  that  though 
in  the  earth  he  was  not  of  it.  H  is  ecstasies 
were  long  and  frequent.  Whenever  any 
one  spoke  to  him  about  the  elect  of  God, 
he  fell  into  an  ecstasy  which  lasted  for 
hours,  and  sometimes  days,  on  which 
occasions  he  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
neither  heard  what  was  said  to  him,  nor 
returned  any  answer.  Gregory  X.  once 
sent  for  him,  but  he  had  scarcely  entered 
into  the  presence  of  his  holiness,  when 
he  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  remained 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven. 
One  day  he  said  to  the  pope,  a  saint 
should  always  keep  both  eyes  open — his 
right  to  look  at  things  celestial,  and  his 
left  to  keep  in  order  things  on  earth. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  23. 

The  great  trance  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
(a.d.  1491-1556).  Of  all  the  divine 
favours  bestowed  on  Ignatius  Loyola, 
none  were  more  remarkable  than  his 


ecstasy,  which  lasted  eight  days,  begin- 
ning on  Saturday  evening  and  continuing 
till  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  Saturday 
following,  during  all  which  time  his 
body  was  perfectly  insensible.  He  was 
thought  to  be  dead,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  funeral ;  only  a  slight 
motion  of  the  heart  caused  it  to  be 
delayed.  He  would  never  say  what  he 
saw  in  this  ecstasy,  and  would  never 
speak  of  it,  except  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  His  reticence  greatly  increased 
his  reputation,  for  he  was  thought  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  secret  of  the  life  to 
come  unknown  to  others,  which  only  his 
great  modesty  forbade  him  to  make 
known. — Acta  Sanctorum,  July  31. 

The  trance  or  ecstasy  of  Jeanne  Marie 
de  Mailt*  (a.d.  1332-1414).  One  holy 
Thursday,  as  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mail  Id  was 
reading  the  Passion  of  Christ,  she  was 
ravished  in  ecstasy  till  the  following 
morning.  God  transported  her  to  para- 
dise,  and  taught  her  to  understand  the 
greatness  and  the  fall  of  Adam.  She 
saw  his  return  to  paradise,  and  God 
revealed  to  her  a  perfect  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  every  event  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  up  to  the  time  of  the  Passion. 
— Pere  de  Boisgaultier  (her  confessor). 
Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  MaUle*. 

St.  John-Joseph  de  la  Croix  had  frequent 
ecstasies  (a.d.  1654-1734).  St.  John  de 
la  Croix  had  frequent  ecstasies,  in  some 
of  which  his  bodv  was  buoyed  up  as  high 
as  the  ceiling  of  his  cell.  In  others  he 
was  favoured  with  heavenly  visions.  In 
these  ecstasies  he  was  dead  to  all  that 
passed  around  him  ;  he  neither  saw,  nor 
heard,  nor  felt  anything ;  he  remained  as 
motionless  as  a  marble  statue,  and  his 
face  grew  bright  as  burning  coals.  Some- 
times a  glory  of  light  encircled  his  head, 
and  sometimes  he  neld  communion  with 
the  Virgin  Mary.  One  Christmas  Day 
Jesus  Himself  came  to  him  as  an  infant, 
and  was  nursed  in  his  arms  for  several 
hours.  What  is  even  more  remarkable 
in  these  ecstasies  is,  that  he  was  some- 
times in  two  or  more  places  at  the  same 
time.— Cardinal  Wiseman,  Evangelic  De- 
monstrations, vol.  xvi.,  of  Moos.  Migne. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Joseph  of  Copertino 
(a.d.  1603-1663).  The  acts  of  the  process 
of  canonization  refer  to  the  ecstasies  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Copertino.  He  was  con- 
stantly entranced.  On  one  occasion  the 
superior  commanded  him  to  return  to 
himself,  to  leave  the  supernatural  world 
for  the  world  of  this  work-a-day  life, 
and  he  instantly  obeyed.    He  seemed 
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amazed  that  any  one  should  think  it 
strange  to  pass  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  from  life  to  death,  or  back  again. 
His  ecstasies  were  a  veritable  absence 
from  the  body,  a  living  death.  He 
remained  throughout  in  the  same  posture, 
whether  sitting,  kneeling,  standing,  or 
walking— his  hands  crossed,  his  eyes  up- 
lifted. No  physical  force  had  any  effect 
on  him.  Sometimes  he  was  pricked  with 
needles,  sometimes  he  was  branded  with 
hot  iron,  sometimes  a  torch  or  candle  was 
held  to  his  sides  ;  but  he  showed  no  sign 
of  feeling.  One  day  he  said  to  the  car- 
dinal of  Lauria,  14  My  brothers  mock  me 
for  my  ecstasies.  They  burn  my  hands, 
they  break  my  fingers."  And  he  showed 
the  cardinal  his  blisters  and  broken 
fingers,  but  the  cardinal  only  laughed. 
The  cardinal  asking  him  what  an  ecstasy 
was  like,  St.  Joseph  answered,  "They 
seem  like  transportations  into  a  gallery 
full  of  the  new  and  the  beautiful,  where, 
as  in  a  glass,  one  sees  the  wonders  which 
it  may  please  God  to  show." — Dominic 
Bernini,  Life  of  St.  Joseph  of  Copertino, 

The  ecstasies  of  Father  Livier  do  Ripa 
Transona  (a.d.  1656-1598).  Father 
Livier  de  Ripa  Transona  would  remain 
long  hours  in  ecstasy,  having  foretastes 
of  heaven.  In  these  trances  not  unfre- 
quently  Jesus  as  an  infant  would  appear 
to  him,  and  sometimes  the  holy  mother 
also.  Father  Livier  often  conversed  with 
both  freely,  and  felt  how  true  it  is  that 
to  die  would  be  gain. — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distesy  vol.  xv.  p.  16. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  of 
Pazzi  (a.d.  15G6-1607).  Mary  Magda- 
lene of  Pazzi,  canonized  by  Clement  X, 
(1670-1676),  was  noted  for  her  ecstasies. 
After  her  novitiate  she  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  was  taken  to  the  infirmary,  where 
she  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  her  face 
became  luminous  and  radiant  as  the  sun. 
She  remained  an  hour  in  this  state  ;  and 
for  four  successive  days,  after  every  com- 
munion, she  was  favoured  with  similar 
ravishments.  Sometimes  her  ecstasies 
lasted  an  entire  day,  and  the  superiors  ap- 
pointed two  sisters,  as  secretaries,  to  take 
down  in  writing  what  she  revealed  in 
these  trances.  Her  revelations  form  a 
thick  volume,  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Ordinary.  In  one  of 
these  ecstasies  she  cried  out,  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?"  and  Christ 
replied,  "Fast  all  Lent,  and  on  other 
days  take  no  nourishment  except  bread 
and  water.  Go  barefoot,  wear  only  one 
garment  and  a  scapular.   Pray  six  hours 


on  the  eve  of  communion."  If  ever  her 
superior  commanded  her  to  take  any  other 
sustenance,  she  could  never  keep  it  down ; 
and  if  she  ever  put  shoes  on  her  feet,  they 
slipped  off  spontaneously.  This  great 
abstinence  never  enfeebled  her,  but  rather 
gave  her  more  vigour  and  energy. — Vin- 
cent Puccini,  Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
of  Pazzi. 

The  directions  ascribed  to  Christ  In  this  extract  can 
need  no  comment. 

St.  Odilia  at  her  death  was  in  an  ecstasy 
(eighth  century).  When  St.  Odilia  was 
dying,  she  sent  her  nieces,  who  stood 
around,  to  go  and  pray.  On  their  return, 
they  found  ncr  in  an  ecstasy,  and  thought 
she  was  dead.  Soon  she  came  to  herself, 
and  told  those  about  her  that  God  had 
transported  her  to  heaven,  with  St.  Lucy, 
to  give  her  a  foretaste  of  paradise.  She 
now  greatly  desired  to  receive  the  Viati- 
cum, and  an  angel  of  light  came  down, 
in  the  presence  of  all  those  assembled, 
and  presented  to  her  the  chalice  11  renfer- 
mant  le  corps  et  le  sang  prccieux  de  Jesus 
Christ."  When  Odilia  bad  received  it, 
the  angel  vanished.  The  chalice,  how- 
ever, was  left  in  her  hands,  and  was  pre- 
served at  Hohenburg  till  1546.  It  was 
"  enchasse*  dans  de  Tor  et  de  Tarrant." 
The  convent  of  Hohenburg  has  a  chalice 
in  its  arms,  and  in  Christian  art  St. 
Odilia  is  represented  holding  the  cup  in 
her  hands. — St.  Francis  Xavier  of  Besan- 
con.  Saints  de  Franche  Comt€. 

The  venerable  Anna  Maria  Talgi  noted 
for  her  ecstasies  (a.d.  1769-1837).  Anna 
Maria  Talgi  of  Siena  was  a  tradesman's 
wife,  the  mother  of  seven  children,  and 
noted  for  her  charity,  self-denial,  and 
piety.  Cardinal  Pcdicini  says  the  fire 
of  her  soul  could  not  be  suppressed,  and 
it  was  truly  marvellous  to  find  her  in 
some  ecstasy,  broom  in  band,  in  the  act 
of  cleaning  the  house, — there  she  would 
stand  immovable,  as  if  petrified.  Some- 
times at  table  she  would  remain  im- 
movable as  a  statue,  eyes  fixed,  and 
apparently  asleep.  Her  husband  would 
try  to  rouse  her,  but  she  would  show 
no  consciousness,  nor  give  any  sign  of 
life.  When  the  ecstasy  was  over  she 
would  appear  joyous  and  happy,  and  her 
husband  would  chide  her  for  sleeping  at 
table,  and  sometimes  he  would  prescribe 
her  medicines. — L'abbe  Richard,  Memoirs 
of  Cardinal  Pcdicini. 

St.  Theresa  was  caught  tip,  in  a  trance, 
to  the  third  heaven  (a.d.  1515-1582). 
At  one  time  St.  Theresa  was  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven,  whether  in  the  body, 
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or  out  of  the  body,  she  could  not  tell; 
but  she  informs  us,  in  her  autobiography, 
that  she  saw  in  heaven  such  mysteries, 
such  fulness  of  glory,  and  such  joy,  as 
pass  all  human  understanding,  while 
in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  our  Lord  said 
to  her,  (( Consider,  daughter,  what  great 
joys  worldlings  deprive  themselves  of." 
This  vision  was  afterwards  repeated 
often  and  often.  St.  Theresa  says  she 
beheld,  on  one  occasion,  not  in  spirit 
only,  but  with  bodily  eyes,  the  blessed 
Trinity,  the  exalted  Christ,  the  immacu- 
late Virgin,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
angels  round  the  throne. 

St.  Theresa  kw  both  the  Trinity  and  the  exalted  Jesus 
with  her  "bodily  eye*."  One  could  with  the*  she  bed 
described  the  Conner,  and  told  as  bow  the  Bon  wee  both 
Incorporated  in  the  unity  and  yet  alone,  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  Of  course,  If  she  saw  these 
things  with  her  bodily  eyes,  the  whole  mystery  could  be 
explained  to  human  understanding,  (Bee  Br.  Fubsy, 
p.aa) 

On  another  occasion,  while  St.  Theresa 
was  singing  the  hymn  Veni  Creator,  she 
fell  into  a  trance,  and  heard  the  voice  of 
Christ  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  say  to 
her,  "I  do  not  wish  you,  My  daughter, 
to  hold  any  longer  fellowship  with  man, 
but  let  your  conversation  in  future  be 
with  angels  only."  From  this  moment 
all  her  love  for  every  human  being  ceased, 
and  she  had  no  love  which  was  not  wholly 
absorbed  by  God  and  Christ. — Autobio- 
graphy (edited  by  John  of  Jesus  Maria). 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  frequent 
ecstasies  (a.d.  1224-1274).  Towards  the 
close  of  life,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
more  and  more  disengaged  from  all 
earthly  thoughts;  his  eye  was  fixed  on 
other  horizons,  and  "angels'  wings  un- 
folded in  him  to  bear  his  spirit  up  to 
things  immortal."  His  ecstasies  were 
frequent,  and  at  such  times  his  soul  left 
his  body,  which  remained  like  inert 
matter  till  the  spirit  returned.  And  when 
his  soul  returned  to  its  house  of  clay,  he 
would  sigh,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"Oh,  who  will  deliver  me  from  this  body 
of  death  ?  "—Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  260,  261. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villencuve 
(a.d.  1488-1555).  In  preaching,  the 
spirit  of  St.  Thomas  of  Yilleneuve  was 
so  rapt  by  the  inspiration  of  his  text, 
that  he  would  not  unfrequently  fall  into 
an  ecstasy,  and  remain  so  for  hours. 
Thus,  on  one  holy  Thursday,  after  giving 
out  the  text,  "  Lord,  dost  Thou  wash  my 
feet?"  he  remained  stock-still,  with  no 
movement  of  life,  except  indeed  that 
tears  rolled  in  floods  down  his  cheeks. 
Again,  on  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration, 


after  giving  out  the  text  "Lord,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here,"  he  was  rapt  in 
an  ecstasy.  But  the  most  notable  in- 
stance was  on  Ascension  Day,  when  he 
was  archbishop  of  Yalentia.  After  giving 
out  the  text,  "He  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven,"  he  remained 
in  an  ecstasy  for  five  hours,  without 
showing  any  sign  of  life.  Generally, 
in  preaching,  he  was  most  fervid  and 
eloquent.  He  was  called  a  St.  Paul  for 
the  profoundness  of  his  doctrine,  the 
Eliian  of  the  gospel  dispensation  for  his 
seal,  and  a  seraph  for  his  burning  words 
of  wisdom  and  grace.  Charles  V.  admired 
him  above  all  preachers,  and  when  he 
went  to  hear  him,  always  mingled  with 
the  general  throng. — Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  v.  Sept.  18. 

St,  Veronica  of  Binasco  had  frequent 
ecstasies  (a.d.  1497).  St.  Veronica  of 
Binasco,  near  Milan,  was  born  in  a  very 
humble  condition,  but  was  rich  in  grace, 
and  favoured  with  frequent  ecstasies,  in 
which  were  revealed  to  her  both  things 
past  and  things  to  come.  Sometimes  sue 
saw  Jesus  Christ,  sometimes  the  mother 
of  God,  sometimes  the  angels  and  the 
saints  in  light,  and  sometimes  all  to- 
gether; and  in  these  ecstasies  were 
revealed  to  her  the  moral  causes  of 
events,  and  the  secrets  of  God's  provi- 
dence. It  is  worth  while  to  compare 
the  visions  of  Veronica  with  those  of 
Catherine  Emmerich  and  Mary  of  Agreda. 
— Isidore  of  Isolano,  Life  of  St.  Veronica 
of  Binasco  (dedicated  by  authority  to 
trancois  I.  and  queen  Claude). 

St.  Verulus  leaves  his  body  at  Marcenay 
to  goto  Mussy  to  save  a  child  from  afire 
(a.d.  591).  Aganon,  professor  of  Chatil- 
lon,  in  the  ninth  century,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing incident  in  one  of  his  homilies: — 
"King  Gontran,  having  heard  of  the 
wonderful  things  done  uy  St.  Verulus, 
went  to  Marcenay  to  mass.  While  cele- 
brating the  communion,  St.  Verulus  was 
taken  in  a  trance,  and  remained  silent  and 
motionless  for  an  hour,  when  he  continued 
the  service  from  the  point  at  which  he 
had  broken  off.  When  the  service  was 
over,  the  king  asked  Verulus  why  he  had 
interrupted  the  sacrifice  so  long.  Verulus 
replied,  because  he  had  Been  a  house  on 
fire  at  Mussy,  and  went  to  rescue  a  child 
in  danger  of  being  burnt  to  death.  The 
king  instantly  despatched  a  rider  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  explanation, 
and  the  messenger  brought  word  back 
that  he  found  the  people  of  Mussy  all 
talking  about  the  bravery  of  St.  Verulus, 
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who,  they  say,  risked  his  life  to  save  a 
child,  who  was  fast  asleep  in  a  house  on 
fire.— L'abbe'  Duplus,  Vie  [sic]  des  Saints 
du  Diocese  de  J>ijon. 

In  Christian  art  8t  Verulos  it  somctlms*  repreaentod 
holding  a  child  bj  the  hand,  and  sometimes  aa  rescuing 
a  child  from  a  house  on  fire. 

8L  Peter  II.  of  TarentalM  went  In  duplicate  to  Lusanne 
to  deliver  three  prisoners  who  invoked  him  (see  p.  82). 

The  beatific  vision  of  St.  Victor  of  Plancy 
(sixth  century).  The  lord  of  Queudes 
asked  St.  Victor  to  his  castle.  It  was  a 
Sunday,  and  St.  Victor  went  first  to 
assist  in  divine  service.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  was  in  an  ecstasy,  saw  the  heavens 
open,  heard  the  angelic  harmonies,  such 
as  no  human  ear  except  St.  Paul's  had 
ever  heard,  and  beheld  the  beatific  vision 
which  Isaiah  saw  in  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  died  (ch.  vi.).  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  church  of  Queudes  selected  St. 
Victor  for  its  patron,  and  ever  held  him 
in  the  highest  veneration. 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion, 
during  prayer,  St.  Victor  saw  the  heavens 
open,  and  in  the  midst  a  cross  of  gold, 
enriched  with  numberless  precious  stones 
more  brilliant  than  the  stars.  As  he 
gazed,  enchanted  at  the  sight,  a  voice 
said  to  him,  "These  precious  stones 
which  you  see  set  in  the  cross  are  the 
souls  of  saints,  who  for  the  love  of 
Christ  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."— St.  Bernard,  Sermon  on  the  Fete- 
day  of  St.  Victor  (Feb.  26). 

Tree  of  Knowledge. 

Gen.  i.  IT ;  11. 3.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  was  the  tree  of  knowledge,  good  to 
make  men  wise;  but  Adam  and  Eve  were 
forbidden  to  eat  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  lest  they 
should  be  as  gods,  able  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil. 

Buddha's  Bo  tree,  a  tree  of  knowledge. 
Buddha  thought  ignorance  the  source  of 
all  human  ills,  and  that  its  removal 
would  bring  to  nought  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Buddha  himself  attained  to 
this  perfect  consummation  while  sitting 
under  the  tree  of  knowledge,  called 
"  Bodhidruma,"  or  the  Bo  tree ;  and  the 
Buddhists  assert  that  this  tree  marks 
the  middle  of  the  earth. 

Twelve  hundred  yean  after  the  death  of  Buddha, 
Hlouen-Thsaug,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  found  the  Bo  tree ; 
and  in  1812  a  peepul  tree,  planted  on  the  spot  of  the 
original  Bo  tree,  was  In  full  rigour,  and  apparently 
about  a  hundred  years  old. 

Unchaste  and  Unclean  Spirits. 

Lukk  vill.  2.  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out 
of  whom  went  seven  devils. 


Maxk  vil.  25-30.  A  woman,  whose  young 
daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit,  came  amd  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  besought  Him  that  He 
would  cast  forth  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter. 
And  Jesus  said.  Go  thy  way ;  the  devil  is  gone 
out  of  thy  daughter.  [And  so  it  was.] 

St.  Antony  the  Great  expels  from  a 
woman  an  unclean  spirit  (fourth  century). 
When  St.  Antony  camo  to  the  city  gate, 
a  woman  called  after  him,  saying,  "  Wait, 
thou  man  of  God.  My  daughter  is 
grievously  vexed  with  an  unclean  spirit." 
St.  Antony,  hearing  himself  called  after, 
stopped  till  the  woman  and  her  daughter 
came  up  to  him,  when  the  damsel  dashed 
herself  violently  to  the  ground.  St. 
Antony,  moved  with  compassion,  called 
on  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  said,  "  Thou 
foul  and  unclean  spirit,  come  out  of  her, 
and  enter  no  more  therein."  At  the  word 
the  fiend  came  out,  the  maiden  was  made 
whole,  and  the  mother  blessed  God  that 
had  given  such  power  to  His  saints.— 
St  Athanasius,  Life  of  St.  Antony  t/us 
Great. 

St.  Bernard  casts  out  an  unclean  spirit 
from  a  woman  of  Pavia.  When  St. 
Bernard  was  in  Pavia,  a  woman  with  an 
unclean  spirit  was  brought  to  him.  The 
devil  cried  insolently,  "Thou  munch er 
of  leeks  and  onions,  thou  shalt  not  cast 
me  out."  St.  Bernard  ordered  the  woman 
to  be  taken  to  St.  Svtus's  church.  Then 
the  devil  began  to  jest  and  to  scoff,  say- 
ing, 44  Ho,  ho  !  Little  Syrus  could  not 
cast  me  out,  neither  shall  Bernard."  St. 
Bernard  replied,  44  Syrus  cannot  cast 
thee  out,  thou  foul  fiend,  neither  can 
Bernard ;  but  Jesus  Christ  can,  and  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I,  Bernard, 
command  thee  to  depart  hence."  Then 
the  devil  departed,  and  the  woman  was 
freed  from  her  tormentor.  —  William 
(abbot  of  Theodore),  Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

St.  Bernard  delivers  a  woman  from  an 
incubus.  St.  Bernard  delivers  a  woman 
from  an  unclean  spirit,  called  an  in- 
cubus, which  had  kept  carnal  company 
with  her  for  six  months.  The  saint  gave 
his  staff  to  the  woman,  and  she  placed  it 
in  her  chamber;  after  which  the  devil 
molested  her  no  more. — William  (abbot 
of  Theodore),  Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

"Incubes.  Lei  demonographesont  imagine*  des  demon* 
Incubes,  qui  tourroentalent,  par  des  Images  obscenes,  et 
meme  des  rentltcs,  tea  personnel  qui  avaient  fait  van  du 
chastete."  Unchaste  dreams  are  called  "  Ephiaitoe."— 
Noel.  Dictionnairt  do  la  Fable. 

St.  Cyriacus  chases  an  unclean  spirit 
from  a  princess  (fourth  century.  The 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Diocletian  was 
grievously  tormented  by  an  unclean 
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spirit,  and  while  her  imperial  father  was 
one  day  lamenting  her  sad  state,  the 
devil  cried  out  aloud,  4 'Ah!  and  I  will 
continue  to  torment  her,  and  will  never 
leave  her,  unless  Cyriacus  compels  me." 
The  emperor  then  Bent  for  the  saint,  and 
Cyriacus  went  to  the  royal  palace,  ac- 
companied with  Largus  and  Smaragdus. 
As  Cyriacus  approached  the  princess,  he 
said,  "Thou  foul  and  unclean  spirit,  I 
command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  out  of  her,  and  never 
more  enter  in."  The  devil  answered, 
44  If  thou  wilt  havo  me  leave  this  abode, 
assign  me  another  where  I  may  abide." 
Then  said  Cyriacus,  44  Enter  into  me,  if 
vou  can."  The  devil  answered,  44  You 
know  very  well  I  cannot,  because  you 
arc  a  sealed  vessel  unto  the  Lord."  Said 
Cyriacus, 44  Thou  foul  and  unclean  spirit, 
I  now  command  thee  a  second  time,  in 
the  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
come  out  of  this  damsel,  that  she  also 
may  be  a  sealed  vessel  unto  God."  44  0 
Cyriacus,"  cried  the  devil,  44  if  you  com- 
pel me  to  go  out  hence,  I  will  compel  you 
to  go  into  Persia."  Then  said  the  saint 
a  third  time,  44 1  tell  thee,  thou  foul  and 
unclean  spirit,  for  the  third  time,  come 
out,  thou  cursed  devil,  or  suffer  the 
penalty  of  your  disobedience."  The 
devil  could  parley  no  longer,  and  came 
out  sullenly.  The  princess,  being  freed 
from  her  tormentor,  fell  on  her  knees  at 
the  saint's  feet,  and  said  to  him,  44  Ser- 
vant of  the  living  God,  I  beseech  you 
to  baptize  me,  for  my  earnest  desire  is 
to  be  a  Christian."  St.  Largus  and  St. 
Smaragdus  lifted  her  up,  and  set  her  on 
her  feet;  and  her  father,  the  emperor, 
seeing  his  daughter  perfectly  recovered, 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and 
held  in  Rome  a  magnificent  triumph  in 
celebration  of  the  event.  The  damsel 
was  duly  baptized,  with  the  entire  con- 
sent of  her  mother  Serena,  who  was  also 
numbered  with  the  elect.  Diocletian  sent 
costly  presents  to  Cyriacus,  appointed 
him  a  commodious  house,  and  gave  him 
a  suitable  retinue. — Life  of  St.  marcellus 
the  Pope  (from  the  public  registers). 

This  tale  h  abo  fathered  on  8t  Vitus  (Me  p.  316). 

St.  Cyriacus  chases  an  unclean  spirit 
from  the  princess  Jobia  (fourth  century). 
Baharam,  king  of  Persia,  being  informed 
of  the  cure  by  Cyriacus  of  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  emperor  of  Rome  (see 
above),  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Persia  to 
heal  the  princess  Jobia,  who  was  also  pos- 
sessed of  an  unclean  spirit,  which  tor- 


mented her  greatly.  The  emperor  Dio- 
cletian broke  the  subject  to  the  saint,  and 
Cyriacus  professed  himself  willing  to 
undertake  this  long  journey.  Accor- 
dingly, the  emperor  of  Rome  provided 
for  him  a  ship,  fully  equipped,  and  fur- 
nished with  all  things  necessary.  Largus 
and  Smaragdus  still  bore  him  company. 
When  the  saint  reached  the  shah's  palace, 
he  was  very  honourably  entertained,  and, 
being  brought  intoJobia's  private  apart- 
ments, the  devil  cried  out  to  him,  44  Good 
day,  Cyriacus.  Are  you  tired  with  your 
long  journey?  I  told  you  I  would  drag 
you  to  Persia,  you  remember,  when  you 
drove  me  from  house  and  home  in 
Diocletian's  daughter.    Well,  well,  so 

fou  are  here  now  ;  and  pray,  what  can 
do  to  serve  vou?"  Cyriacus  said 
sternly,  44  Thou  foul  and  unclean  spirit, 
forbear  this  insolence.  And  I  command 
you,  in  the  all-powerful  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  come  out  of  this  damsel,  and 
never  enter  into  her  again."  44  With 
pleasure,"  said  the  devil,  44  will  I  oblige 
so  kind  a  friend  ;  but,  of  course,  you 
will  assign  me  a  body  where  I  may  abide 
unmolested  for  the  future."  44 1  will 
assign  you  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
the  saint  sterol)',  44  nor  will  I  make  any 
terms  with  you  at  all ;  but  I  command 
you,  now  a  second  time,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  ever-living  God,  leave  this 
damsel  without  another  word."  Then 
the  devil  came  out  of  her,  and  flew 
howling  into  the  air,  and  crying  as  he 
went,  44  Terrible,  dreadful  name,  that 
hath  such  power  over  me,  and  will  never 
leave  me  at  peace ! "  When  the  devil 
was  departed,  Cyriacus  made  the  princess 
a  catechumen,  and  in  due  time  baptized 
her,  with  450  other  converts.— Life  of  St. 
Marccllus  the  Pope  (from  the  public 
registers). 

St.  nilarion  casts  out  from  a  young 
woman  an  unchaste  spirit.  A  young  man 
of  Gaza  was  enamoured  of  a  damsel  of 
high  family,  but  found  no  encourage- 
ment; so,  going  to  Memphis,  he  obtained 
from  the  sorcerers  of  the  temple  of 
Esculapius  a  love-charm.  It  consisted 
of  a  brazen  plate  filled  with  cabalistic 
signs ;  and  was  to  be  laid,  with  certain 
words,  under  the  threshold  of  the  damsel's 
house,  wholly  hidden  from  sight.  This 
was  duly  done,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  maiden  became  shamelessly  in  love 
with  the  young  man.  Her  father,  quite 
shocked  at  her  immodesty,  took  her  to 
St.  Hilarion,  and  the  devil,  howling, 
cried  out,  44 1  pray  you,  torment  me  not, 
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for  I  was  compelled  by  the  priests  of 
Memphis  to  take  up  my  abode  here." 
Hilanon  commanded  the  unchaste  and  un- 
clean spirit  to  depart,  but  the  devil  made 
answer,  "  I  cannot,  till  the  charm  which 
binds  me  to  obedience  is  removed  from 
the  threshold  of  the  door."  Hilarion 
demanded  how  the  foul  fiend  had  dared 
to  enter  into  the  body  of  a  handmaid  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  the  devil  answered  he  did 
it  to  save  the  lady  from  evil.  "Villain  and 
liar !  "  roared  Hilarion  ;  "  come  out  this 
instant,  I  say."  When  the  devil  again 
implored  the  saint  that  the  charm  on  him 
might  be  removed  first,  Hilarion  refused 
to  interfere  with  it,  to  show  that  no 
charm  or  magic  can  resist  the  will  of 
God.  So,  howling  and  yelling,  the 
devil  departed;  and  the  damsel  was 
restored  to  her  right  mind. — St.  Jerome, 
Vita  St.  Hilarionis  Eremites  (a.d.  890). 
See  also  Nicephorus  Callistus  (who  died 
1350),  Ecclesiastical  History. 

St.  Vitus  chases  an  unclean  spirit  from 
a  princess  (fourth  century).  The  emperor 
Diocletian  had  a  daughter  possessed  of 
an  unclean  spirit ;  and  the  devil  said  he 
would  depart  out  of  her,  if  Vitus  com- 
manded it.  So  the  emperor  sent  for  St. 
Vitus,  and  requested  him  to  exorcise  the 

}>rince&8,  his  daughter.  The  man  of  God 
aid  his  hands  upon  her  head,  and  said, 
"  I  command  thee,  thou  wicked  spirit,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  come 
out  of  her,  and  enter  no  more  in."  Then 
the  devil  departed  with  terrible  howlings, 
and  hurt  many  paeans  who  had  scoffed 
at  the  saint,  not  believing  he  had  power 
over  spirits  of  the  other  world.  (See  St. 
Cyriacus,  p.  814.)— Edward  Ki Desman 
(1628),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  882.  (See 
the  collections  of  Papebroch,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1013.) 

Edward  Klnesman  says,  "This  life  of  8t  Vita*  Is  taken 
out  of  an  aunclent  M&.  with  which  Venerable  Bede 
accordtth.  and  other  authonra  of  martyrologea." 

TJrim  and  Thummim. 

Exod.  xxviil.  30.  The  words  Urim  and 
Thummim  mean 14  light  and  perfection."  They 
were  something  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  consulted  by  him  on  great  national  events. 
The  high  priest,  when  he  consulted  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  stood  with  his  face  to  the  curtain 
which  divided  the  holy  place  from  the  holy 
of  holies,  and  the  king  or  his  high  officers  stood 
at  a  distance,  also  facing  the  curtain,  so  the 
high  priest,  of  course,  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  questioners.  The  question  being  put,  the 
high  priest  consulted  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  gave  his  answer.  Whether  he  obtained  bis 
response  by  drawing  lots,  or  whether  by  some 
ppecial  sparkle  of  the  precious  stones  in  hjs 


breastplate,  or  whether  by  some  other  revela- 
tion, nobody  knows. 

The  Urim  and  Thummim  of  Joseph  Smith 
the  Mormon.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon- 
it  e,  called  14  Urim  and  Thummim "  the 
spectacles  which,  he  asserts,  were  given 
him  by  an  angel,  to  enable  him  to  decipher 
the  "reformed  Egyptian  characters"  of 
the  plates  containing  God's  revelation  to 
him.  These  plates,  we  are  told,  were 
hidden  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in 
Ontario.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  spec- 
tacles are  described  as  "two  transparent 
stones  set  in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened 
to  a  breastplate."  Not  a  very  clear  de- 
scription, it  must  be  confessed ;  however, 
Joseph  Smith,  by  the  aid  of  these  spec- 
tacles, deciphered  the  plates,  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  took  down  the  words,  "because 
Smith  was  no  scholar." 

There  U  literally  no  limit  to  the  credulity  of  man  on 
religious  ■object*,  Wise  men  can  be  made  to  believe  a 
block  of  wood  or  atone  U  a  sod ;  that  a  cnuy  woman  k 
the  Holy  Ghott ;  that  anything  ii  anything,  the  mora 
unlikely  the  better. 

Veronicas. 

A  " veronica "  lia  doth  bearing  a  likened  Gregory  of 
Tourt  [Vit  Pair,  c  12)  minted  the  word  Uonioa  from 
the  Greek  icon,  an  Image,  and  the  Latin  earo  (true).  Vera- 
icontea,  contracted  into  eenmtoo,  U  applied  especially 
to  a  kerchief  or  cloth  stamped  "ndraculotuly"  with  the 
face  of  Jesus  covered  with  sweat  and  blood,  ai  He  waa 
led  to  execution. 

The  usual  tale  la  this:  A  woman  of  position,  living  In 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  broke  through  the  procession,  when  It 
stopped  a  few  momenta  to  make  Simon  of  Gyrene  assist  In 
carrying  the  cross,  and  wiped  the  (ace  of  Jesus  with  a 
cloth.  The  name  of  the  woman  was  8eraphia,  but  she  is 
not  ntifrequentfap  called  Veronica,  as  much  as  to  my,  "The 
woman  who  had  the  veronica"  or  holy  face  of  Jems. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  story  differ  lu  different 
accounts.  Thus  some  tell  us  8eraphla  handed  to  Jesus  the 
doth,  with  which  He  wiped  His  own  face  and  then  returned 
the  doth  to  the  woman  with  thanks.  Some,  again,  say 
Seraphta  did  not  live  actually  In  the  Via  Dolorosa,  but  In 
the  last  house  of  a  aide  street  running  into  11. 

[From  the  BollandUts  we  find  that  "  Br.  Veronica"  was 
quite  another  person  to  the  woman  referred  to  atovc. 
Bern ph  la,  we  are  told,  died  a.d.  70,  and  was  a  native  of 
Jerusalem  of  good  station  ;  whereas  8u  Veronica  was  a 
villager  of  Milan,  who  died  A.D.  1497.  Mgr.  Gucrin 
te  U  us  that  the  "  proper  name  "  Is  a  Latin  form  of  the 
Greek  Berenice,  as  wenio  is  from  baino  (Greek,  to  go). 
He.  however,  passes  over  the  difficulty  of  the  accentuated 
syllable  and  the  changed  vowd  In  the  middle  of  the  word, 
Berenice,  Veronica.] 

St.  Seraphia's  veronica  or  holy  face 
(a.d.  88).  The  following  is  a  translation 
from  The  Dolorous  Passion  of  Catherine 
Emmerich,  a  nun  of  the  Augustine  order 
in  the  convent  of  Dulmen  (1774-1824). 
Of  course,  the  tradition  existed  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  birth  of  this  German 
visionary,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
sixth  century,  but  the  -narrative  of  Cathe- 
rine Emmerich  is  somewhat  graphic,  and 
has  the  merit  of  embodying  the  floating 
ideas  of  convent  life  upon  the  subject, 
presented  under  the  form  of  a  religious 
yision.   How  far  the  vision  wag  a  revela- 
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tion  most  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgment 
to  determine.   Speaking  of  the  Saviour's 
passage  to  the  place  of  execution,  she 
says.  "The  procession  which  formed  at 
the  lodgment  hall  entered  a  long  street 
bearing  to  the  left,  into  which  ran  several 
tide  streets.   Many  well-dressed  persons, 
when  they  saw  the  crowd,  retired,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled ;  but  there  were 
some  who  pitied  the  bearer  of  the  cross, 
fainting  under  a  load  too  heavy  for  His 
strength.   The  cortege  had  not  proceeded 
above  two  hundred  steps,  when  a  man  of 
Cyrend,  Simon  by  name,  came  up  and 
assisted  Jesus.  As  the  procession  stopped 
a  few  minutes  to  make  this  arrangement, 
a  woman  of  tall  stature  and  imposing 
aspect  came  from  a  large  house  on  the 
left  side  of  the  street.   She  was  closely 
veiled,  had  a  cloth  thrown  over  her 
shoulders,  and  led  by  the  hand  a  little 
girl,  not  above  nine  years  old.   The  child 
carried  a  small  vase  filled  with  aromatized 
wine,  which  the  woman,  whose  name  was 
Seraphia,  had  prepared.     They  made 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  but  were 
pushed  back  by  the  officers  and  archers. 
Nothing  daunted,  they  persevered,  passed 
through,  and  made  their  way  straight  to 
Jesus.  Then,  falling  at  His  feet,  Seraphia 
handed  to  the  Man  of  Grief  her  cloth, 
saying,  *  Suffer  me  to  wipe  my  Saviour's 
face.'  Jesus  took  the  cloth,  wiped  His 
face  covered  with  sweat  and  blood,  and 
returned  it  with  thanks.   Seraphia,  after 
kissing  it,  put  it  under  her  mantle,  and 
rose  to  her  feet.    The  little  girl  now 
timidly  presented  the  wine.   It  was  too 
late;  the  procession  was  ready  to  start 
again ;  the  intruders  were  rudelv  pushed 
on  one  side,  and  Jesus,  with  a  blow  from 
the  Pharisees,  was  commanded  to  move 
on.  Seraphia  hurried  with  her  companion 
into  the  house,  laid  the  cloth  on  the  table, 
and  fainted.    While  the  child,  terribly 
alarmed,  bent  over  her,  crying,  a  neigh- 
bour dropped  in,  saw  the  cloth  on  the 
table,  and  observed  that  it  bore  the  im- 
press of  the  face  of  Jesus.  When  Seraphia 
came  to  herself,  and  saw  the  likeness  on 
the  cloth,  she  wept  bitterly,  and,  falling 
on  her  knees,  exclaimed,  ( Blessed  be  the 
name  of  God  my  Saviour,  who  has  left 
me  this  memorial ! ' " 

This  probably  is  a  pretty  faithful  pic- 
ture of  what  is  believed  by  "  the  faithful " 
of  Seraphia  and  the  veronica.  Bernard 
de  Breydenbach,  dean  of  Mayence,  went 
to  Jerusalem  in  July  14, 1488,  and  passing 
down  the  Via  Dolorosa,  carefully  measured 
the  distances  of  the  several  "stations," 


and  he  informs  us  that  the  house  of 
Seraphia,  whom  he  calls  Veronica,  is  a 
large  house  550  paces  *  from  the  governor's 
palace.  Adricnomius  of  Cologne  says 
it  was  not  in  the  row,  but  occupied  an 
angle  of  a  side  street,  the  door  of  the 
house  being  round  the  corner.  From  this 
point  to  the  spot  where  Jesus  fell  fainting 
the  second  time,  he  tells  us,  was  exactly 
eleven  feet  more  than  886  paces. 

Whatever  credit  or  discredit  may  be 
placed  on  this  story,  it  cannot  but  be 
interesting  to  know  somewhat  of  the 
future  history  of  this  mysterious  cloth, 
and  happily  different  writers  have  fur- 
nished us  with  the  minutest  details.  Thus 
Philip  of  Bergamo  informs  us  how  it 
came  to  Rome.  He  says  that  Tiberius 
Caesar,  the  emperor,  sent  his  friend  Volu- 
sian,  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  imperial 
guards,  to  escort  Veronica  to  Rome.  The 
emperor  was  ill  at  the  time  with  a  grievous 
malady,  but  the  moment  he  set  nis  eyes 
on  the  cloth  he  was  completely  cured. 
This  miracle  made  a  great  impression  on 
him,  and  he  wanted  to  enrol  Jesus  among 
the  Roman  gods ;  but  the  senate  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  statue 
of  the  Nazarene,  which  he  placed  in  his 
palace. 

Catherine  Emmerich  has  described  this 
interview  between  Tiberius  Caesar  and 
Seraphia  also,  and  the  reader  no  doubt 
will  be  glad  to  see  what  she  calls  her 
vision.  She  says,  "Three  years  after 
the  Ascension,  I  saw  the  Roman  emperor 
send  a  messenger  to  Jerusalem  to  collect 
together  all  that  he  could  learn  about  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Jesus.  When  the  imperial  messenger 
returned  to  Rome,  he  took  with  him 
Nicodemus,  Seraphia,  and  Epaphras,  father 
of  John  Chuza.  I  saw  Veronica  intro- 
duced to  the  emperor.  He  was  sick  at 
the  time,  and  confined  to  his  bed.  His 
bed  was  elevated  on  a  dais,  approached 
by  two  steps.  The  chamber  was  a  large 
square  one,  with  no  window,  light  being 
admitted  through  the  ceiling.  Seraphia, 
when  she  entered  the  chamber,  had  with 
her  the  veronica  or  holy  face,  and 
another  cloth  impressed  with  the  stripes 
of  the  flagellation.  I  saw  her  open  the 
former,  and  show  the  emperor  the  im- 
pressed likeness.  It  was  larger  than  life, 
because  the  cloth  was  moved  about  the 
Saviour's  face,  and  wherever  it  touched 
the  face  it  received  an  impression.  The 
emperor  never  touched  the  cloth,  but  only 
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looked  at  it ;  and  as  the  children  of  Israel 
were  healed  by  looking  on  the  brazen 
serpent,  the  emblem  and  type  of  Christ, 
so  Caesar  was  cured  by  looking  on  the 
cloth  impressed  with  the  face  of  the 
Redeemer." 

Calcaginus,  cited  by  Sandini,  and  re- 
produced by  Pamelius,  says,  u  The  cloth 
Dealing  the  likeness  of  Christ  exists  still, 
and  is  held  in  high  veneration,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  miracles  with  which  it 
is  honoured,  but  more  especially  because 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
genuineness."  Bollandus  informs  us  that 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  sacred 
historians  and  the  firm  belief  of  all  true 
Christians  that  the  Veronica  seu  Vultus 
Domini,  now  at  Rome,  is  the  identical 
and  veritable  cloth  offered  to  the  Redeemer 
on  his  way  to  Calvary.  It  was  placed  in 
the  Vatican  by  John  VII.  in  a.d.  707 ; 
and  is  enshrined  in  one  of  the  four  huge 
piers  which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
church. 

Tbe  veronica  U  mentioned  In  en  an  dent  ceremonial  of 
St  Peter's  of  Rome,  dedicated  In  1143  to  Celostin  II..  and 
published  by  Mabillon  (Museum  ItaU,  to),  U.  p.  123). 

In  Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowers  of  History. 
mention  is  made  of  the  same,  under  Innocent  III.,  who 
died  in  1216. 

It  Is  mentioned  in  a  bull  by  Nicholas  IV..  dated  1290 ; 
in  a  bull  by  Plus  IV„  dated  1061 ;  by  Slxtus  V..  Benedict 
XIII..  and  Gregory  XVI. 

Tbe  sixth  tableau  or  the  Via  Dolorosa  is  "  Veronica' wiping 
the  bee  of  Jesus."  Several  festivals,  o*  tensions,  and  pro- 
cession* have  been  appointed  by  different  popes  In  honour 
of  the  holy  face,  from  the  time  of  Oelestin  1L  to  Gregory 

A  book  called  Thtt  Station!  of  the  Ckurehoe  of  Rotm 
was  published  by  8urtus  V.,  in  which  we  read.  "At  the 
extremity  of  8t  Peter's  church,  near  the  sacred  door,  is  a 
chapel  and  altar  of  the  holy  cloth,  in  beautiful  mosaics. 
Tbe  chapel  was  consecrated  by  John  VII.  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  On  the  altar,  In  a  marble  coffer,  is  tbe  boly  cloth, 
called  the  veronica,  with  which  Seraph  la  wiped  the  face 
Of  Jesus  as  He  was  led  to  execution.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  Vatican  in  1440,  and  is  now  entJirined  In  one  of 
huge  pillars  which  support  the  dome  of  8t.  Peters 


Benedict  XIV.  say*.  "  In  the  badllca  of  the  Vatican  Is 
preserved  the  lance  which  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus,  and 
the  veronkat  or  cloth  which  still  bears  faint  traces  of  the 
Saviour's  face,  bedewed  with  sweat  and  blood." 

Tbe  words  of  tbe  hymn  sung  at  the  ostenetan  'of  the 
veronica  run  thus:  "All  hall,  thou  holy  bee  of  our 
Redeemer,  on  which  shone  the  light  of  heavenly  splendour. 
All  hall,  thou  holy  face,  imprinted  on  a  cloth  whiter  than 
snow,  in  token  of  love.  0  God.  who  at  the  request  of  Thy 
servant  Veronica  hath  left  us  this  memorial  of  Thy  like- 
ness vouchsafe  to  us,  who  now  adore  this  symbol  of  Thy 
love  on  earth,  to  enter  Into, Thy  Joy  with  the  saints  in 
heaven." 

To  tbe  present  day  cloths  with  a  veronica  are  manu- 
factured and  sold,  each  cloth  being  authenticated  by  the 
signature  and  seal  of  a  canon. 

St.  Brigtt,  who  lived  In  the  sixth  century,  reproved,  we 
are  told,  many  who  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  holy 
face.  Dante,  who  lived  1266-1  Ml,  mentions  the  holy 
face  In  bis  Paradim.  Jean  Dorat  (1507-1668)  has  a 
poem  on  the  subject  And  even  to  the  present  day  the 

*  It  was  moved  from  the  altar  either  to  the  church  of  the 
Santo  Sptrito  or  to  one  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
In  1440  ft  was  carried  back  to  the  Vatican. 
.  t  The  four  pillars  enahrlne  the  spear,  part  of  the  cross, 
the  bead  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  veronica. 


ostension  of  the  veronica  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
acred  festivals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  statue  of  St  Veronica 
[Srraphia)  stands  In  the  basilica  of  St  Peter's,  Rome. 
She  is  represented  as  holding  the  holy  face.  It  wan  tbe 
work  of  Mochi,  an  Italian  sculptor  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Near  it  are  8t  Helena  with  a  huge  cross,  St. 
Longinus  with  a  spear,  and  St.  Andrew.  In  the  marble 
elboriums  below  the  statues  are  pieces  of  the  true  cross, 
the  head  of  the  sacred  spear,  and  the  veronica. 

A  copy  of  the  veronica  was  sent  by  Urban  IV.  to  the 
Cistercian  nunnery  of  Montreuil.  where  his  sister  was  an 
Inmate.   His  letter  is  dated  124ft 

Tbe  Rev.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  In  his  Walk*  in  Rome,  say*, 
"When  I  examined  the  head  on  the  veronica  handker- 
chief, it  struck  me  as  undoubtedly  a  work  of  early  Byzan- 
tine art,  perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  painted 
on  linen. 

During  the  republican  domination  In  1849,  It  was 
rumoured  that,  about  Easter,  the  canons  of  8t.  Peter  saw 
the  Volto-8anto  turn  pale  when  they  looked  on  It  I!  It 
is  exhibited  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  people  on  Holy 
Thursday  and  Good  Friday,  but  from  such  a  height  that 
nothing  can  bo  distinguished. 

Acheropites.  Acheropites  are  like- 
nesses not  made  by  the  hands  of  man. 

The  East  boasts  of  an  acheropite,  which, 
we  are  told,  "  is  a  face  of  Christ,  which 
the  Saviour  Himself  sent,  photographed 
on  a  cloth,  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa. 
It  is  twice  referred  to  in  the  Greek  Meno- 
logy,  on  Aug.  16  and  Oct.  11.  In  the 
former  the  cloth  is  held  by  an  angel  with 
outspread  wings,  with  this  inscription: 
"  In  memory  of  the  likeness  of  Christ  not 
made  by  the  hand  of  man.1'  In  the  latter 
case  the  inscription  is,  "In  memory  of 
the  seventh  synod  of  Nice,"  a.d.  787.  This 
council  was  convened  against  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  the  acheropite  was  presented 
by  two  Fathers  who  attended  the  synod, 
in  testimony  of  their  veneration  for  pic- 
tures and  images.  This  holy  face, 
mentioned  by  Nicephorus,  Evagrius 
Scholasticus,  and  Procopius,  was  trans- 
ported from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and 
according  to  Carletti  is  the  one  now  in 
the  church  of  St.  Silvester.  Constantine 
Porphyrogenetus  says  of  this  acheropite, 
"All  persons  agree  that  the  face  of  the 
Saviour  has  been  miraculously  impressed 
on  this  cloth,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed all  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  and 
details  .  .  .  but  these  are  of  very  minor 
importance." 

Emerich  David,  in  his  famous  History 
of  the  Paintings  of  the  Middle  Age  (1842), 
comparing  the  two  "holy  faces,"  says 
their  traits  are  perfectly  distinct,  as  well 
as  their  history.  The  acheropite  he  de- 
scribes as  "celle  de  toutes  oh  la  teto  de 
Jesus  a  le  plus  de  dignity."  Raoul 
Rochette  the  archaeologist  (1789-1854) 
thinks  it  belongs  to  the  sixth  century, 
and  that  it  was  placed  by  John  VII.  in 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican. 

The  "holy  face"  of  Jahen,  in  Spam. 
According  to  the  History  of  Christ  in 
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Persian,  this  face  is  not  an  acheropite, 
but  a  real  veronica.  We  are  told  that 
Seraphia  folded  her  napkin  in  three 
when  she  wiped  the  Saviour's  face  ;  and 
when  the  cloth  was  spread  open,  a  veri- 
table impression  was  found  stamped  on 
each  of  the  three  folds.  One  of  the  im- 
pressions is  in  the  Vatican,  and  known  as 
the  veronica ;  another  is  at  Milan ;  and 
the  third  at  Jahen,  in  Spain. 

The  "holt/  face"  of  Lucca.  Alban 
Butler  speaks  of  the  holy  face  of  Lucca, 
which,  he  says,  is  a  very  ancient  mira- 
culous crucifix  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  in  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  at  Lucca.  This  is  all  he  says 
*pon  the  subject. — Lives  of  the  Saints, 
Jan.  13  (note  to  "  St.  Veronica  of  Milan  "). 

The  face  of  Charles  I.  impressed  on  a 
cerecloth.  In  1813,  while  a  passage  was 
being  constructed  under  the  choir  of  St. 
George's  chapel,  Windsor,  an  aperture 
was  accidentally  made  in  one  of  the  walls 
of  Henry  VIIT.'s  vault.  Three  coffins 
were  seen,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
one  of  them  might  hold  the  remains  of 
Charles  I.  The  vault  was  examined  in 
the  presence  of  George  IV.  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  among  whom  was 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  published  "An 
Account  of  the  Opening  of  the  Coffin  of 
Charlea  I.  4to,  1813."  On  opening  the 
aforesaid  coffin,  the  body  was  found 
wrapped  in  cerecloth,  and  the  damp  folds 
about  the  face  adhered  so  closely,  that, 
on  being  detached,  the  cloth  was  found 
to  retain  an  impress  of  the  royal  counte- 
nance— a  circumstance  which  to  ardent 
loyalists  would  doubtless  recall  the  le- 
gend of  the  Santa  Veronica.— Notes  and 
Queries,  March  3,  1883,  p.  161. 

Vicarious  Suffering.  (See  Im- 
puted Merit,  and  Justice  Justified, 
pt.  ii.) 

Rom.  ix.  3.  I  could  wish  myself  accursed 
from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh. 

Exod.  xxxil.  32.  And  Moses  said,  Oh,  this 
people  have  sinned  a  great  sin;  yet  now,  if 

Thou  wilt  forgive  them  ;  if  not,  blot  me,  I 

pray  Thee,  out  of  Thy  book. 

1  Pjct.  ii.  24.  Who  His  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree. 

1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Christ  hath  once  suffered,  the 
Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us 
unto  God. 

St.  Abraham  the  hermit  and  his  niece 
Mary  (a.d.  360).  The  tale  of  St.  Abra- 
ham and  his  niece  Mary  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  stories  in  all  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  and  is  told  by  St.  Ephrem, 


deacon  of  Edessa,  a  contemporary  and 
friend,  with  such  simplicity  and  feeling 
that  the  reader  feels  there  is  unexagge- 
rated  truth  in  the  painful  narrative.  The 
tale  itself  is  not  to  be  reproduced  in  this 
volume,  but  only  such  a  Diief  outline  as 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  dogma  of 
vicarious  punishment. 

St.  Abraham  the  hermit  was  born  at 
Chidana,  in  Mesopotamia,  of  wealthy 
and  noble  parents  ;  but  he  abandoned  the 
world  and  became  a  hermit.    His  brother 
dving,  left  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  to 
his  charge,  and  Abraham  built  a  cell 
next  to  his  own  for  her,  and  here  he 
brought  her  up  most  carefully  to  a 
religious  life.    She  grew  up  very  beauti- 
ful, extremely  attached  to  her  uhclc,  and 
most  devout;  but  a  monk  fell  in  love 
with  her,  visited  Abraham  under  sundry 
pretences,  and  ultimately  seduced  his 
niece.   Mary,  who  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  now  gave  way  to  despair,  quitted 
her  cell,  and  for  two  years  led  a  most 
abandoned  life,  trying  to  drown  remorse 
in  revelry.    Abraham  was  inconsolable. 
"  A  wolf,"  he  cried,  in  his  agony, 
"has  taken  away  my  lamb.    O  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  restore  my  Mary, 
my  lamb ;  bring  her  back  to  the  fold, 
and  let  not  my  grey  hair  go  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  0  God  of  all  mercy, 
rescue  my  child  from  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon."  Being  informed,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  years,  where  his  niece  was  living, 
Abraham  dressed  himself  as  a  cavalier, 
and  gained  admission  to  her.    \Vhen  left 
alone  he  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  was 
at  once  recognized.    Mary  was  struck 
dumb,  and  the  hermit  cried  with  a  break- 
ing heart,  "  0  Mary,  my  daughter  Mary, 
my  poor  pet  lamb,  why — oh,  why  do  you 
not  speak  to  me  ?   I  am  come  to  lead  you 
into  the  fold  again,  my  dear  lost  lamb. 
I  will  charge  myself  with  all  your  sins, 
O  my  daughter,  my  child.   I  will  bear 
them  when  called  to  judgment.   1  will 
suffer  for  them.    On  me,  on  me,  my 
Mary,   shall  be  all  thy  misdeeds,  all 
thy  shortcomings,  and  thou  shalt  be 
presented  spotless  before  the  throne.  O 
Mary,  Mary,  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool."   It  is  needless  to  add 
that  Man'  returned  with  her  uncle,  and, 
like  another  Magdalene,  became  a  dis- 
tinguished saint,  highly  honoured  and 
revered.— St.  Ephrem,  deacon  of  Edessa, 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  promised  to 
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bear  in  purgatory  the  penalties  due  to  the 
sins  of  a  novice  (ajd.  1413-1463).  St. 
Catherine  one  day  observed  a  novice 
neatly  tormented  by  a  devil,  and  said  to 
her,  "  Sister{  keep  up  your  courage ;  I  am 
ready  to  satisfy  tor  your  sins  in  purga- 
tory. I  will  take  on  me  to  do  penance 
for  you,  and  will  hand  over  to  you  a  part 
of  my  merits,  provided  you  remain  in  the 
order."  The  novitiate,  fortified  by  this 
assurance,  continued  in  her  vocation,  and 
ultimately  became  the  abbess. — Paleotti 
(about  fifty  years  afterwards),  Life  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Bologna  (inserted  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Annals,  vol.  xvii.). 

St.  Fmiliana  takes  on  herself  the  in- 
firmities of  anotfier  (a.d.  1246).  One 
day  St.  Emiliana  went  to  visit  a  sick  boy, 
and  said  to  him,  "  My  child,  think  not 
of  your  sufferings,  but  think  what  Christ 
Buffered  for  your  sake."  41  Ah!"  said 
the  child,  "  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  pain  I  feel."  "Will  you  give  me 
your  pain?"  asked  Emiliana.  "Right 
willingly,  if  I  knew  how,"  replied  the 
boy.  Then  said  Emiliana,  "  0  God,  if 
this  sickness  is  sent  in  mercy  for  the 
child's  salvation,  Thy  will  be  done;  if 
not,  transfer  it  to  me,  and  glorify  Thy 
name."  She  then  returned  home,  fell 
sick,  and  was  told  that  the  boy  had 
perfectly  recovered.  The  sickness  she 
suffered  from  was  erysipelas. — A.  Stolz, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  May  19. 

There  really  it  no  miracle  In  catching  amtpdai  from 
another— It  Is  often  epidemic;  nor  ta  it  miraculous  that 
the  fever,  which  not  (infrequently  accompanies  erysipelas, 
should  abate. 

St,  John-Joseph  do  la  Croix  takes  on 
himself  the  ulcers  of  Father  Michel  (a.d. 
1664-1784).  Father  Michel,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Cosenza,  suffered  greatly 
from  two  ulcers  in  his  legs.  A  painful 
operation  was  determined  on,  and  Father 
Michel  commended  himself  to  the  prayers 
of  St.  John-Joseph.  John-Joseph  prayed 
that  the  ulcers  of  Father  Michel  might 
be  transferred  to  himself,  and  so  it  was ; 
for  Michel  was  at  once  delivered  from 
his  infirmity,  and  the  ulcers  broke  out 
in  the  legs  of  John-Joseph.  They  were 
terrible  sores,  and  caused  much  agony, 
but  it  was  borne  without  a  murmur. 

Another  example.  One  of  the  prince's 
household,  who  had  led  a  very  abandoned 
life,  being  struck  with  remorse,  made  his 
confession  to  St.  John-Joseph.  The  con- 
fessor, moved  at  the  penitence  of  the 
man,  awarded  him  a  very  slight  penance, 
and  took  on  himself  to  work  out  the 
heavier  penalty  of  the  man's  sins. — 


Migme,  Demonstrations  Fvangeliques,  vol. 
xvi.  (Cardinal  Wiseman  is  responsible 
for  this  life  of  John-Joseph,  but  a  life  of 
the  saint  had  been  already  written  by 
Father  Diodato.) 

Whipping-boys.  Whipping-boys  were 
boys  kept  in  royal  and  princely  houses 
to  be  whipped  when  a  prince  deserved 
chastisement.  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick  stood 
for  Edward  VI. ;  D'Ossat  and  Du  Perron, 
afterwards  cardinals,  were  whipped  by 
Clement  VIII.  for  Henri  IV.  of  France ; 
Mungo  Murray  stood  for  Charles  I. ; 
Raphael  was  flogged  for  the  son  of  the 
marquis  de  Lagenez,  but,  not  seeing  the 
justice  of  this  vicarious  whipping,  he  ran 
away. 

Violence  offered  to  God's 
Servants  punished.  (See  HoNoun 
God's  Saints.) 

1  Kntos  xill.  1-6.  There  came  a  man  of 
God  out  of  Judah  to  Bethel,  and  Jeroboam 
stood  by  the  altar  of  burnt  incense.  The  man 
of  God  cried  against  the  altar,  and  said,  0  altar, 
altar,  behold,  a  child  shall  be  born,  Joeiah  by 
name,  and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests 
of  the  high  places  that  burn  incense  upon  thee. 
When  the  king  heard  this,  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  saying.  Lay  hold  on  him.  And  his  band 
dried  up,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  * 
the  altar  also  was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured 
out.  Then  said  the  king  to  the  man  of  God, 
Entreat  and  pray  for  me  that  my  hand  may  be 
restored  me  again.  And  the  man  of  God 
besought  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  hand  was 
restored  him  again.  Then  said  the  king  to  the 
man  of  God,  Come  home  with  me,  and  refresh 
thyself,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  reward.  But  the 
man  of  God  said  to  the  king,  If  thou  wilt  give 
me  half  thy  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee. 
So  he  went  another  way. 

Barontus  offered  to  strike  the  abbot 
Menelus,  ana  his  arm  was  paralyzed 
(seventh  century).  Barontus,  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  wanted  his  daughter  to 
marry  Viance,  the  son  of  a  serf;  but 
when  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials 
drew  near,  the  young  lady  fled  to  the 
abbey  of  Menat,  and  placed  herself 
under  the  protection  of  Menelus.  The 
father,  in  great  anger,  demanded  that  his 
daughter  should  be  given  up,  and  lifted 
his  hand  to  strike  the  abbot,  but  it  was 
instantly  paralyzed.  He  would  not  ask 
Menelus  to  intercede  for  him,  but  he 
applied  to  Viance.  So  Viance  prayed, 
and  the  palsied  limb  was  restored  to  its 
former  vigour.  Barontus  then  gave  to 
the  abbey  the  dowry  he  had  intended  to 
bestow  upon  his  daughter. — Herimbert, 
Life  of  St.  Vicentian  (written  three  months 
after  the  death  of  Vicentian,  or  'Viance). 

One  of  the  servants  of  Barontus  para* 
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lyzcd  for  attempting  to  lay  hands  on 
St  Viance  (a.d.  620-674).  St.  Viance, 
the  son  of  a  serf,  was  Barontus's  groom  ; 
but,  being  ill-used  by  the  rich  man,  he 
quitted  his  service,  and  retired  to  a  desert, 
where  he  intended  to  live  a  hermit's  life. 
Barontus,  whose  temper  was  most  over- 
bearing, tracked  the  fugitive  to  his 
retreat,  and  one  of  his  retainers,  rushing 
into  the  cell,  was  about  to  seize  Viance, 
when  his  arms  became  instantly  para- 
lyzed. Barontus  entreated  his  groom  to 
restore  the  paralytic,  but  St.  Viance 
replied,  "  Not  yet,  not  yet.  My  day  of 
death  is  not  far  off,  and  then  will  I 
entreat  the  Lord  to  show  mercy  on  thy 
servant."  Not  long  afterwards  God  took 
St.  Viance  to  paradise,  and  the  servant 
of  Barontus  was  made  whole  on  the  self- 
same day.  — Herimbert  (written  three 
months  after  the  event),  Life  of  St,  Vken- 
tian,  or  Viance. 

Eldebod  lifted  up  his  arm  to  strike  St. 
Maximus,  and  it  teas  paralyzed  (a.d.  583- 
625).  When  St.  Maximus  succeeded  to 
the  abbacy  of  Limours,  Eldebod  the  in- 
tendant  sent  for  him,  but  the  abbot  sent 
word  back,  "If  the  intendant  wants  me, 
he  must  come  to  me,  for  I  cannot  leave 
my  duties  to  wait  upon  Eldebod."  The 
intendant,  furious  at  this  answer,  we  at 
to  the  abbey,  and  was  about  to  strike 
Maximus,  but  his  hand  became  paralyzed. 
When  Eldebod  reached  home,  his  house- 
hold were  enraged  beyond  measure  with 
the  abbot,  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
abbey  to  take  vengeance  on  the  insolent 
Churchman ;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  abbey  court,  than  the  whole 
party  was  struck  blind.  St.  Maximus, 
coming  out  to  them,  exhorted  them  to 
repentance,  and  on  their  humiliation 
restored  their  sight.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, named  Gontram,  ran  the  abbot 
through  with  his  lance ;  but  vengeance 
was  swift,  for  Gontram's  whole  body 
instantly  became  one  universal  putrefy- 
ing sore,  and  the  man  died  within  three 
days,  like  Herod,  eaten  up  of  worms. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  2. 

Q€ronce,  mot/ier  of  St.  Genevieve, 
slapped  her  child's  face  for  crying  to  go  to 
church,  and  was  struck  blind  (a.d.  422- 
512).  One  day  Geroncc,  the  mother  of 
Genevieve,  dressed  herself  for  church, 
and  her  young  daughter  begged  hard  to 
go  with  her.  This  being  refused,  the 
child  began  to  cry,  and  Geronce  slapped 
her  face.  Immediately  she  had  done  so 
she  became  blind,  and  continued  sight- 
loss  for  twenty-one  months*  The  bishop 


of  Nanterre  then  interfered,  and  told  the 
child  to  go  to  the  river,  and  fill  a  bottle 
with  clean  water.  When  the  water  was 
brought  to  the  bishop,  he  told  the  child 
to  mark  on  the  bottle  with  her  finger  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  bathe  her 
mother's  eyes  with  the  water.  This 
being  done,  Ge'ronce  recovered  her  sight 
straightway.— L'abbe*  Saintyves  (1846), 
Life  of  St,  Genevieve. 

Visions  and  Revelations.  (See 

Stephen's  Vision.) 

Acts  x.  9-16.  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house- 
top to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  fell  Into 
a  trance,  in  which  he  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a 
certain  vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  It  had 
been  a  great  sheet  let  down  to  earth ;  iu 
which  sheet  were  all  manner  of  four-footed 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  And  there 
came  a  voice  to  him,  Rise,  Peter ;  kill,  and  eat. 
But  Peter  said,  Not  so,  Lord ;  for  I  have  never 
eaten  anything  common  or  unclean.  And  the 
voice  spake  unto  him  again  the  second  time, 
What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common.  This  was  done  thrice ;  and  the  vessel 
was  received  up  again  into  heaven. 

Jokl  it  28.  It  shall  come  to  pass  afterwards, 
that  I  will  pour  My  Spirit  on  all  flesh ;  and  your 
sons  and  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions. 

<  Pa^Lii  lxxxix.  19.  Thou  spakest  In  visions 
to  Thy  holy  one. 

Isa.  i.  1 ;  Dan.  vll.  2 ;  viii.  1 ;  Nahuk  1. 1 ; 
Acts  xvi.  9 ;  and  many  other  texts. 

Rev.  iv.  1.  The  voice  which  I  heard  was  as 
ft  were  a  trumpet  talking  with  me,  which  said. 
Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  things 
which  must  be  hereafter. 

St,  Aldegundis's  vision  of  the  devil 
(a.d.  689).  God  caused  St.  Aldegundis, 
towards  the  close  of  her  life,  to  see  the 
great  adversary  of  man,  under  a  most 
frightful  form.  St.  Aldegundis  de- 
manded of  him  why  he  had  appeared ; 
and  he  replied,  "  My  great  vexation  is  to 
see  daily  so  many  of  the  human  race 
going  the  strait  and  narrow  road, 
while  my  broad  and  pleasant  one  is 
neglected."  The  truth  of  these  words 
revealed  the  malignity  of  the  evil  spirit, 
and  made  Aldegundis  long  more  and 
more  to  join  the  glorious  company  of 
saints  and  angels  in  the  paradise  of  Uod. 
She  prayed  that  God  would  come  quickly 
and  take  her  home.  So  He  sent  a  cancer 
to  her  right  breast,  which  she  bore  with 
patience  for  some  time,  and  then  changed 
ner  mortal  for  immortality,  and  her 
corruptible  for  incorruption.  —  L'abbe' 
Delbos.  Life  of  St,  Aldegundis, 

St.  Anastastus  sees  in  a  vision  the  cup  of 
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martyrdom  (a.d.  628).  One  night  St. 
Anastasius  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw 
a  man  present  to  him  a  golden  cup  en- 
riched with  precious  stones  and  full  of 
red  wine.  The  man,  on  presenting  it, 
said  to  him,  "Anastasius,  take  and 
drink."  This  did  he,  and  his  soul  seemed 
filled  with  divine  sweetness.  The  vision 
then  left  him,  and  he  woke,  feeling 
assured  he  had  seen  the  cup  of  nis  mar- 
tyrdom. —  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  22. 
(Metaphrases  wrote  the  life  of  this 
saint.) 

Visions  of  Jeanne  (iMrc,  la  Pucelle 
cTOrltans  (a.d.  1412-1431).  This  is  the 
statement  given  by  Jeanne  d'Arc  herself: 
"Tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait  de  bien  pour  la 
France,  je  1  ai  fait  par  la  grace  et  d'apres 
l'ordre  de  Dieu,  le  roi  du  ciel,  com  me  il 
me  l'a  rc'vdle'  par  sef  amjes  et  ses  saints ; 
ct  tout  ce  que  je  sais,  je  le  sais  unique- 
ment  par  les  revelations  divines.  C'est 
but  l'ordre  de  Dieu  que Je  me  suis  rendue 
aupres  du  roi  Charles  VII.  .  .  .  J'aurais 
mieux  aimd  e*tre  ccartelee  par  les  chevaux 
que  d'aller  le  trouver  sans  la  permission 
de  Dieu,  dans  la  main  duquel  sont  toutes 
mes  actions.  Sur  Lui,  et  sur  nul  autre 
reposait  tout  mon  espoir ;  tout  ce  que  ses 
voix  m'ont  ordonne',  je  l'ai  fait  de  mon 
mieux,  selon  roes  forces  et  mon  intelli- 
gence. Ces  voix  ne  m'ont  rien  ordonne' 
qu'avec  la  permission  et  le  bon  plaisir  de 
Dieu,  et  tout  ce  Que  j'ai  fait  en  leur 
obe'issant,  je  crois  Vavoir  bien  fait.  Si 
je  voulais  dire  tout  ce  que  Dieu  m'a 
ordonne'.  huit  jours  ne  suffiraient  pas.  II 
y  a  maintenant  sept  ans  que  les  saints 
m'apparurent  pour  la  premiere  fois.  C'e*- 
tait  un  jour  d'e'te',  vers  l'heure  de  midi. 
J'avais  a  peine  treize  ans,  et  j'e'tais  dans 
le  jardin  de  mon  pere.  J'entendis  la 
voix  a  droite,  du  c6t4  de  l'eglise  ;  je  vis 
en  mime  temps  une  apparition  entouree 
d'une  grande  clarte'.  Elle  avait  l'exte'- 
rieur  d'un  homme  trea-bon  et  tres-ver- 
tueux  ;  elle  portrait  des  ailes  et  e'tait 
environnee  de  tous  cdte's  de  beaucoup  de 
lumiere,  et  accompagnee  des  anges  du 
ciel.  C'dtait  l'archange  Michel.  II  me 
parut  avoir  une  voix  tres  respectable ; 
mais  j'e'tais  encore  jeune  enfant;  j'eus 
grand  peur  de  cette  apparition,  et  je 
doutai  fort  que  ce  fut  un  ange.  Ce  fut 
seulement  apres  avoir  entendu  cette  voix 
trois  fois  que  je  la  reconnua  pour  la  Bienne. 
II  m'enseigna,  et  me  montra  tant  de 
choses  qu'enfin  ie  crus  fermement  que 
c'e'tait  lui.  Je  rai  vn,  lui  et  les  anges, 
de  mes  propres  yeux,  aussi  clairement 
que  je  voub  vois,  vous,  mes  juges ;  et  je 
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crois,  d'une  foi  aussi  ferae,  ce  qu'il  a  dit 
et  fait,  que  je  crois  a  la  Passion  et  a  la 
mort  de  Jesus  Christ,  notre  Sauveur,  et 
ce  qui  me  porte  a  la  croire,  ce  sont  les 
bonnes  doctrines,  les  bons  avis,  les  se- 
cours  avec  lesquels  il  m'a  tou jours 
assistce.  L'angc  me  disait  qu'avant  tout 
je  devais  £tre  une  bonne  enfant,  bien 
conduire ;  et  aller  souvent  k  l'eglisc,  ct 
que  Dieu  me  soutiendrait.  II  me  ra- 
contait  la  grande  pitid  qui  e'tait  au  roy- 
aume  de  France,  et  comment  ie  devais 
me  bater  d'aller  secourir  mon  roi.  II  me 
disait  aussi  que  sainte  Catherine  et  sainte 
Marguerite  viendraient  vers  moi,  et  que 
je  devais  faire  tout  ce  qu'elles  m'ordonne- 
raient,  parce  qu'elles  dtaient  envovees  de 
Dieu  pour  me  conduire,  et  m'aider  de 
leurs  conseils  dans  tout  ce  que  j'avais  a 
executer ;  St.  Catherine  et  St.  Marguerite 
m'apparurent  ensuite,  comme  l'ange  l'avait 
preait.  Elles  m'ordonnerent  d'aller  trou- 
ver le  sire  Baudricourt,  capitaine  du  roi  a 
Vaucouleurs,  lequel^  a  la  verity  me  re- 
pousserait  plusieurs  fois,  mais  finirait 
me  dormer  des  gens  pour  me  conduire 
s  l'inte'rieur  de  la  France  aupres  de 
Charles  VII.,  apres  quoi  je  ferais  lever  le 
siege  d' Orleans.  Je  leur  re'pondis  que  je 
n'^tais  qu'une  pauvre  fille  qui  ne  savait 
ni  chevaucher,  ni  conduire  la  guerre; 
elles  re'plique'rent  que  je  devoirs  porter 
hardiment  ma  banniere,  que  Dieu  m'as- 
Bisterait,  et  que  j'aiderais  mon  roi  a  re- 
couvrer  malgre'  ses  ennemis,  tout  son 
royaume.  "Va  en  toute  confiance,1 
ajouterent-elles,  «et,  quand  tu  aeraa 
devant  ton  roi,  il  se  fera  un  beau  eigne 
ur  qu'il  croire  a  la  mission  et  te  fasae 
n  accueil.'  Elles  m'ont  dirigee  pen- 
dant sept  ans,  et  m'ont  prSte*  leur  appui 
dans  tous  mes  embarras  et  mes  travaux, 
et  maintenant  il  ne  se  passe  pas  de  jour 
qu'elles  ne  me  visitent.  Je  ne  leur  ai 
rien  demandd,  si  ce  n'est  pour  mon 
expedition,  et  que  Dieu  voulut  bien 
assister  les  Francais,  et  prot^ger  leur 
ville ;  pour  moi,  je  ne  leur  ai  pas  de- 
mande'  d'autre  recompense  que  le  saint 
de  mon  ame.  Des  la  premiere  fois  que 
j'entendis  leurs  voix,  je  promis  libre— 
ment  a  Dieu  de  rester  une  vier^e  pure 
de  corps  et  d'ame,  si  cela  lui  e'tait 
agreable,  et  elles  me  promirent,  en 
re  tour,  de  me  conduire  dans  le  parudia, 
comme  ie  les  en  ai  prices. "  Thus  spoke 
la  Pucelle  when  she  stood  before  Cauchon, 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  appointed  to  be  her 
judge.  We  are  told  this  infamous  judge 
"  mourut  subitement  entre  les  mains  de 
son  barbier."  Of  her  other  persecutors, 
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Jean  le  Maistre  "disparut  d'entre  lea 
hommes  aana  qu'on  put  aavoir  ce  qu'il 
e*tait  devenu;''  Joseph  d'Estivet  "fut 
trouve*  mort  snr  un  fumier  devant  Rouen ; " 
Nicholas  FOiseleur,  the  villainous  eccle- 
siastic employed  by  Canchon  to  pretend 
friendship  in  order  to  induce  the  maid 
to  confide  in  him  and  criminate  herself, 
died  suddenly  in  a  church  at  Bale; 
Nicholas  Midy,  "  qui  avait  preche'  avant 
l'exlcution,  fut  emporte'  par  la  lepre." 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France, 
"mourut  du  chagrin  et  de  honte  dans 
ce  memo  chateau  de  Rouen  ou  Jeanne 
avait  enferme'c ; "  Henry  V.  died  sud- 
denly at  Rouen,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
restore  order,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  second  of  his  marriage 
with  Catherine  the  French  princess ;  and 
Henry  VI.  his  son,  "au  nom  de  qui  la 
Pucefie  fut  immolee,  se  vit  de'trond  deux 
f  ois,  passa  la  plus  grande  partie  de  sa  vie 
en  captivity  et  pent  massacre'.  Ainsi 
moururent  ceux  a  qui  Jeanne  avait  dit, 
( Vous  ne  me  ferez  pas  ce  dont  vous  me 
menacer,  sans  en  e'prouver  du  do m mage 
dans  voire  corps  et  dans  votre  ftme.  " 
— See  Quicherat,  Histoire  de  Jeanne  dArc. 

St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  sees  in  a  vision 
her  own  exaltation  (a.d.  1413-1463).  St. 
Catherino  was  chosen  abbess  of  Bologna, 
but  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  honour, 
till  the  Saviour  told  her  by  revelation 
that  it  was  His  Father's  good  pleasure 
that  she  should  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
she  caw  the  heavens  open,  and  beheld  two 
seats  of  resplendent  glory,  one  of  which 
was  both  larger  ana  more  resplendent 
than  the  other.  As  St.  Catherine  con- 
templated these  things  with  admiration, 
and  asked  for  whom  they  were  reserved, 
a  heavenly  voice  replied,  "The  larger  and 
grander  seat  is  reserved  for  Catherine  of 
Bologna."— D.  Paleotti  (of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Bologna. 

Vision  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  aged  six 
years  (a.d.  1347-1380).  One  day,  at  the 
age  of  six,  St  Catherine  of  Siena  was 
sent  with  her  brother  Stephen,  about  a 
year  older,  to  Sister  Bonaventura.  On 
their  return,  Catherine  saw  in  the  air, 
above  the  church  of  St.  Dominic,  a 
glorious  throne,  where  sat  the  Lord  Jesus, 
clothed  in  pontifical  robes.  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  the  evangelist 
stood  beside  him.  The  Saviour  fixed  His 
eyes  on  Catherine,  His  face  beaming  with 
majesty  and  kindness.  Stephen  ran  to 
bis  sister,  asking  her  why  she  did  not 
come  on.   Catherine  replied,  "If  you 


had  seen  the  beautiful  things  I  have  seen, 
you  also  would  have  been  transfixed  with 
ecstasy."  When  she  raised  her  eyes 
again,  the  vision  was  gone ;  and  she  wept 
that  she  had  ever  taken  her  eyes  off  it. — 
Raymond  of  Capua  (her  confessor),  Life 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Revelation  of  St.  Cyril,  general  of 
Mount  Carmel  (a.d.  1191).  While  cele- 
brating mass  in  Armenia  on  St.  Hilarion's 
Day  (Oct.  21),  an  angel  appeared  to  St 
Cyril,  holding  in  his  hand  a  rod  decorated 
with  a  lily,  and  two  silver  tablets  in- 
scribed witn  letters  of  gold  in  Greek 
characters.  The  writing  was  a  revelation 
of  things  to  come ;  it  told  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Greek  empire,  and  of  the  faith  in  the 
Eastern  provinces.  History  justified  the 
revelation. — Les  Petits  Botlandistes,  vol. 
Hi.  p.  201. 

St.  Dominic's  vision  about  himself  and 
St.  Francis.  St.  Dominic  had  one  night 
a  vision  in  which  he  saw  Jesus  Christ. 
He  was  very  angry  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  resolved  to  destroy  it,  as  hope- 
lessly bad.  The  virgin  mother,  kneel- 
ing before  him  to  move  His  pity,  pre- 
sented to  Him  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  saying  to  Him,  "  By  these  two 
instruments  a  great  reformation  will  be 
made."  At  these  words  the  Saviour 
relented.  So  distinctly  did  St  Dominic 
see  St.  Francis  in  this  vision,  that  when 
he  subsequently  saw  him  in  Rome,  he 
recognized  him  instantly  ;  and  embracing 
him  tenderly,  recounted  to  him  his  vision. 
— St  Bonaventure,  Life  of  St.  Francis 
d  Assist. 

St.  Felix  de  Valois  sees  the  vision  of  a 
stag  (a.d.  1127-1212).  St.  John  de 
Matha  was  commanded  to  found  an 
"  Order  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives," 
and  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  St. 
Felix  de  Valois.  Accordingly  he  went 
to  confer  with  him.  The  night  pre- 
ceding St  Felix  had  a  vision,  which  he 
could  not  then  understand.  Near  the 
spring  of  water  which  he  went  to  daily 
for  his  refection,  he  beheld  a  stag  which 
came  down  to  drink,  and  between  its 
antlers  was  a  red  and  blue  cross.  While 
Felix  was  pondering  over  this  vision, 
John  de  Matha  arrived,  and  imparted  to 
Felix  what  God  had  told  him  about 
instituting  an  "  Order  for  the  Redemption 
of  Captives."  Felix,  not  doubting  that 
his  vision  of  the  red  and  blue  cross  was 
connected  with  this  foundation,  instantly 
set  to  work  with  John  de  Matha  to  draw 
up  rules  for  the  new  order.  The  two 
saints  lived  together  for  three  years, 
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when  they  went  to  Rome,  and  laid  their 
plan  before  the  pope,  wno  ratified  the 
institution,  Feb.  8. — R.  P.  Ignace  Dillond, 
Vie  des  SS.  Jtan  de  Hatha  et  F€lix  de 
Valois. 

The  arms  of  the  order  are  fleurs-de-Ui  without  number ; 
a  red  and  blue  croa*  "an  abjroe; "  two  a  tags  for  sup- 
porters. 

Visions  of  St.  Hildegardes  (a.d.  1098- 
1179).  Hildegardes  was  the  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Spanheim,  and  from  her 
girlhood  had  revelations,  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  told  her  to  write  down  in  a  book. 
She  neglected  to  do  so  for  some  time, 
but,  being  greatly  afflicted  in  body  and 
mind,  she  consulted  a  religious,  who 
a  poke  to  the  abbot,  and  she  was  advised 
to  keep  a  record  of  her  revelations. 
These  revelations,  called  "Scivias,"  fill 
three  volumes;  there  is  also  a  book  of 
"Visions  on  Theological  Dogmas"  in  three 
parts ;  a  "Solution  of  Thirty -eight  Knotty 
Points  in  Divinity ; "  an  "  Exposition  of 
the  Symbol  [or  creed]  of  St.  Athanasius ;" 
nine  books  of  "  Subtilties  of  Divers  Kind," 
145  letters,  and  some  other  works,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Migne's  Patrologie 
Latine,  vol.  cxcvii.  It  would  be  plainly 
impossible  to  give  even  a  summary  of 
these  books  in  this  volume,  but  it  must 
be  stated  that  they  received  the  express 
sanction  of  pope  Eugenius  III.;  and  no 
less  a  person  tnan  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  was  commissioned,  with  others, 
to  examine  into  the  "revelations,"  and 
they  pronounced  them  to  be  undoubtedly 
genuine.  Of  course,  they  justify  and 
corroborate  the  dogmas  and  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout. 
A  selection  from  them,  with  the  visions 
of  Catherine  Emmerich,  and  some  others, 
would  form  a  not  unsuitable  supplement 
to  this  volume.  Although  we  cannot 
here  produce  the  visions  of  St.  Hilde- 
gardes, we  san  give  what  she  herself  says 
of  the  way  they  were  communicated  to 
her.  "  From  infancy,"  she  tells  us,  "to 
the  present  day,  being  now  seventy  years 
old,  I  have  received  without  cessation 
visions  and  divine  revelations.  In  these 
divine  communications  I  seem  to  be 
carried  through  the  air  to  regions  far,  far 
away,  and  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the 
marvels  shown  to  me.  I  do  not  see  them 
with  my  bodily  eye,  nor  hear  what  is 
said  by  my  bodily  ears,  nor  do  I  discover 
them  by  the  agency  of  any  of  my  bodily 
senses,  nor  do  tney  come  into  my  thoughts, 
nor  are  they  dreams,  or  trances,  or 
ecstasies ;  but  I  see  them  with  my  eyes 
open,  while  I  am  wide  awake,  sometimes 


in  the  night,  and  sometimes  by  day. 
What  I  see,  I  see  in  my  soul ;  and  what 
I  hear,  I  hear  in  my  inner  self."  Her 
letters  are  addressed  to  Eugenius  III., 
Anastasius  IV.,  Adrian  IV.,  Alexander 
III. ;  the  emperors  Conrad  III.  and 
Frederick  I. ;  the  bishops  of  Bamberg, 
Spire,  Worms,  Constance,  Liege,  Maas- 
tricht, Prague,  etc.,  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, all  the  bishops  of  Germany,  and 
several  prelates  of  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
to  numerous  abbots,  to  St.  Elizabeth,  and 
to  all  men  of  literary  repute  in  Europe. 
These  letters  are  full  of  the  mysteries 
and  secrets  which  the  Holy  Ghost  re- 
vealed to  her.  The  answers  are  also 
given  by  Mons.  Migne,  the  originals 
being  carefully  preserved  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Rupert. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  vol.  v.  Sept.  17 ;  Thierry,  Life  of 
St.  Hildegardes;  Nicholas  Serarius, 
History  of  Mayence,  bk.  ii.  ch.  37,  etc. 

The  visions  of  Ignatius  Loyola  (a.t>.1491- 
1556).  Ignatius  Loyola  had  frequent  visits 
of  angels,  and  frequent  visions.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  caught  up  by  the  Spirit, 
and  saw  a  figure  which  represented  to 
him  quite  clearly  the  mysterious  Trinity. 
A  little  afterwards  was  shown  him  by 
revelation  the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
special  order  of  that  great  work,  as  re- 
corded in  Gen.  i.  In  another  vision  he 
was  shown  the  literal  verity  of  tran- 
substantiation,  the  Eucharist  by  conse- 
cration being  verily  and  indeed  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  in  another  vision,  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  were  explained  to 
him,  especially  those  introduced  since  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. All  these  were  so  clearly  mani- 
fested to  him,  and  received  such  certain 
vindication  in  these  visions,  that  Ignatius 
declared  he  would  lay  down  his  life  in 
defence  of  any  one  of  them.  —  Acta 
Sanctorum,  July  31. 

Visions  of  Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi 
(a.d.  15C6-1607).  (1)  While  Mary  Mag- 
dalene of  Pazzi  was  praying  at  the  tomb 
of  Mary  Bagncsi,  she  saw  a  glorious 
throne  covered  with  precious  stones,  and 
was  told  that  this  throne  was  the 
virginity  which  she  had  kept  immaculate ; 
and  the  precious  stones  thereon  were  the 
souls  which  had  been  brought  to  God  by 
her  means. 

(2)  She  then  saw  a  religious  woman 
earned  up  to  paradise,  after  having  been 
fifteen  days  in  purgatory*   Her  detention 
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in  purgatory  had  been  because  she  bad 
done  unnecessary  work  on  festival  days ; 
had  not  informed  the  mother  prioress  of 
certain  irregularities  in  the  convent  to 
which  she  had  been  privy  ;  and  had  been 
too  fond  of  her  parents. 

(3)  Her  next  vision  was  a  sister  who 
had  died  with  the  reputation  of  sanctity. 
She  appeared  all  luminous  except  in  her 
hands,  which  were  black.  This  was 
because  she  had  accepted  little  presents 
from  secular  persons. 

(4)  Her  fourth  vision  at  the  tomb  was 
that  of  Lewis  of  Gonzaga,  who  shone  in 
brilliant  light.  On  seeing  this  vision, 
the  saint  cned  aloud,  "  Oh,  what  glory, 
Lewis,  son  of  Ignatius !  I  could  not  have 
conceived  it  possible,  if  I  had  not  been 
shown  it."— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  v.  May  23. 

The  vision  of  St.  Patrick  (a.d.  873- 
464).  St.  Patrick,  in  his  Confessions, 
says,  "One  night  I  saw  before  me  a 
celestial  visitant,  holding  a  book  in  his 
hand.  He  said  to  me,  *  I  am  Victricius  ;  * 
and  he  gave  me  the  book,  which  was.  in 
fact,  a  collection  of  letters.  On  the  first 
page  I  read  these  words,  *  A  voice  from 
Ireland.'  As  I  read  on,  methought  I 
heard  the  woodmen  of  Foclutum  address- 
ing me,  and  saying,  *  We  beseech  you, 
O  man  of  God,  come  back  to  us,  and 
teach  us  about  the  Saviour/  I  was 
moved  to  tears  by  this  appeal,  and  the 
vision  ceased.  Next  night  I  heard 
celestial  voices  singing  the  songs  of 
heaven,  but  saw  no  one,  nor  can  I  at  all 
tell  where  the  voices  came  from.  I  fell 
to  prayer,  and  heard  a  voice  whisper  in 
my  ear,  *  I  am  He  who  gave  My  life  to 
redeem  thine.1  I  felt  as  if  some  one  had 
entered  into  me,  and  knew  it  was  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Next  day  I  told  the  vision 
to  a  friend,  and  he  replied,  1  One  day  you 
will  be  bishop  of  Ireland/  This  remark 
threw  me  into  a  consternation,  miserable 
sinner  that  I  was  ;  nevertheless,  it  came 
to  pass."— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  ii.  March  17. 

Alban  Butler  nrs  that  St  Patrick  "nw  all  the 
children  of  Ireland  from  the  womb*  of  their  mother* 
stretcbtnx  out  their  hands,  and  piteooslj  crying  to  him 
for  relief.'"  Bat  the  account  giren  abore  U  a  literal 
translation  of  the  word*  of  St  Patrick  himself. 

St.  Porphyry's  vision  by  which  he  was 
restored  to  sound  health  (a.d.  863-420). 
While  St.  Porphyry  abode  in  his  cave 
near  the  river  Jordan,  he  fell  sick  with 
a  complication  of  disorders,  which  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  There  he 
visited  daily  the  holy  places,  leaning  on 


his  staff,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  stand 
without  support.  Mark,  who  afterwards 
wrote  his  life,  here  made  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  one  dav,  on  offering  him 
assistance,  received  for  reply,  "It  is  not 
right  that  I,  who  come  hither  in  penance 
for  my  sins,  should  be  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  that  penance."  Three  months 
afterwards  Mark  saw  him  again.  He 
was  then  quite  well ;  and,  on  Mark's 
expressing  surprise  at  his  complete  re- 
covery, Porphyry  said  to  him,  "  Forty 
days  ago,  being  in  extreme  pain,  I 
fainted  away  on  reaching  Calvary,  and 
saw,  in  a  kind  of  trance,  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  and  the  penitent  thief.  I  said 
to  Christ,  4  Lord,  remember  me  when 
Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom/  Where- 
upon Christ  ordered  the  thief  to  come 
to  my  assistance.  He  raised  me  from 
the  ground,  and  bade  me  go  to  Christ; 
so  I  ran  to  Him,  and  He,  coming  down 
from  the  cross,  said  to  me,  'Take  up 
this  wood  [cross]  into  thy  keeping/ 
Methought  I  laid  it  on  my  shoulders, 
and  carried  it  some  considerable  way. 
When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  the 
pain  had  all  left  me,  and  I  was  as  well 
as  if  I  had  never  ailed  anything." — Mark 
(a  companion),  Life  of  St.  Porphyry. 

Robert  of  Lyons  is  shown  a  vision  of 
paradise  (a.d.  1109).  Robert,  a  student 
from  Lyons,  on  a  visit  to  Citeaux,  asked 
God  to  show  him  the  path  of  heaven. 
So  God  showed  him  a  vast  table-land 
on  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain. In  this  table-land  was  a  magnifi- 
cent city.  The  student  wanted  to  enter 
it,  but  found  it  impossible  so  to  do,  in 
consequence  of  a  large  river  which  flowed 
between  him  and  the  city.  Looking  for 
a  way  across  the  river,  he  observed  on 
the  opposite  bank  twelve  or  fourteen 
poor  men  washing  their  garments.  One 
of  them  had  a  robe  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  this  shining  One  helped  the  others 
in  their  work.  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  said 
the  student  to  the  shining  One.  "  These 
poor  ones,"  He  replied,  "are  monks 
washing  away  their  sins  by  repentance, 
and  making  their  robes  white  in  the 
river  of  tears.  I  am  Jesus  Christ,  ever 
ready  to  help  the  truly  penitent.  The 
city  that  you  see  is  paradise,  where  I 
reign  with  those  who  nave  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white.  Behold 
the  road  to  heaven  which  you  wanted  to 
Bee." — Vincent  de  Beauvais,  Speculum 
Majus,  bk.  xxv.  ch.  106.  (See  Beulak 
(Land  of)  in  the  Index  of  this  book.) 

A  monk  sees  the  Virgin  Mary  and  three 
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companies  of  virjins.  Two  monks  went 
to  administer  the  last  rites  to  Pemena, 
a  shepherdess,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever. 
One  of  them,  overcome  by  fatigue,  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  saw  in  a  vision  three 
companies  of  virgins.  The  virgins  of 
the  first  troop  were  magnificently  dressed 
in  gold  brocade ;  those  of  the  second 
company  were  arrayed  in  dazzling  white ; 
those  of  the  third  wore  robes  whiter  than 
snow,  trimmed  with  royal  pnrple.  The 
first  company  saluted  him,  and  he  re- 
turned the  salute.  At  the  head  of  the 
third  company  was  a  virgin  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  whose  robe  was  completely 
covered  with  white  and  red  roses.  He 
saluted  the  lady  profoundly,  and  asked 
her  name.  *'  I  am  the  queen  of  virgins," 
she  graciously  replied,  "  and  accompany 
these  troops  of  virgins  from  heaven. 
The  first  troop  are  those  who  debated 
in  their  minds  whether  they  should  marry 
or  lead  a  virgin  life,  but  decided  upon 
the  latter  course.  The  next  troop  are 
those  who  vowed  continence  from  the 
first,  and  kept  themselves  in  chastity  to 
the  end.  The  third  troop  are  those  who 
have  added  the  rose  of  martyrdom  to  the 
lily  of  chastity.  We  are  now  seeking 
the  soul  of  a  young  shepherdess,  which 
we  are  about  to  carry  with  us  to  heaven." 
The  monk  well  knew  the  soul  sought  was 
Pemena's,  and  forthwith  went  with  his 
brother  monk  to  the  cabin  of  the 
shepherdess.  As  they  bent  over  the 
dying  maiden,  she  said  to  them,  "  Oh,  my 
fathers,  that  God  would  open  your  eyes 
to  see  the  virgins  from  paradise  which 
stand  around  me."  The  monks  prayed 
that  God  would  vouchsafe  them  this 
favour,  and  they  saw  the  Virgin  Mary 
place  on  Pemena's  head  a  garland  of 
flowers,  which  being  done,  the  shepherdess 
breathed  her  last.— L'abbe*  Chapia,  line 
Vie  de  Sainte  par  Jour, 

Voice  from  Heaven. 

Matt,  lit  17.  When  Jesus  was  baptised,  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  seen  descending  like  a  dove 
and  lighting  on  Him;  and  lo!  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  This  is  My  bclorcd  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

Jouk  xii.  28,  29.  Father,  glorify  Thy  name. 
Then  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I 
have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  It  nguln. 
The  people  that  stood  by  said  it  thundered ; 
but  others  said,  An  angel  spake  to  Him. 

Acts  ix.  4-7.  When  Saul  [Paul]  was  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  he  heard  a  voice  saying  unto 
him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  pcrsecutest  thou  Mo? 
And  Saul  said,  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ?  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecuted : 
tt  Is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 


And  Saul  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  nave  me 
to  do  ?  And  the  Lord  said  to  him.  Arise,  and 
go  into  the  city,  and  It  shall  be  told  thee  what 
thou  must  do.  And  the  men  that  Journeyed 
with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  out 
seeing  no  man.  (See  Exod.  ill.,  and  1  Sam.  iii.) 

Apromus  hears  a  voice  from  heaven,  and 
is  converted,  Apronius  the  judge,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  committed 
Sisinius  to  prison,  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  which  said  to  him,  "  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  refresh  vou,"  and  was 
converted.  The  emperor,  being  informed 
of  the  conversion,  commanded  the  judge 
to  be  at  once  beheaded. — Life  of  Mar- 
cel lus  the  Pope  (from  the  public  registers). 

Jesus  Christ  speaks  to  St.  Benezet,  and 
commands  him  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Rhone  (a.d.  1165-1184).  Benezet  was  a 
poor  shepherd,  born  at  Hermillon,  in 
Savoy,  wholly  uneducated,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  world.  On  Sept.  18, 
a.d.  1177,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  widow,  to  look  after  her 
sheep,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred. 
All  of  a  sudden,  Benezet  heard  a  voice 
say  to  him  three  times,  "  Benezet,  My 
son,  hearken  to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ?  "  replied  the  boy 
(then  only  twelve  years  old).  "  I  hear 
Your  voice,  but  see  no  one."  "  I  am 
Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  voice,  "who  by 
a  single  word  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is." 
"  And  what,  Lord,"  said  the  boy,  "  wilt 
Thou  have  me  do  i  "  "  Leave  these  few 
sheep,"  rejoined  the  voice,  uand  go, 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Rhone."  "  But, 
Lord,  I  never  heard  of  the  Rhone,  and 
know  not  where  it  is.  And  as  for  the 
sheep,  they  are  my  mother's  ;  and  I  dare 
not  leave  them."  "  Trust  in  Me,"  said 
the  voice  in  reply :  "I  will  gather  the 
sheep  into  their  fold,  and  will  send  one 
to  conduct  you  on  the  way."  "But, 
Lord,"  the  boy  objected,  "  1  have  only 
three  oboli  [  =  fourpence]  in  the  world, 
and  one  cannot  build  a  bridge  with  that? 
"  Obey,  My  son,  and  I  will  furnish  the 
means." 

The  sequel  of  this  strange  story  is  no 
less  marvellous  than  the  beginning,  and 
what  is  more  strange  still  is  this,  there 
is  certainly  some  thread  of  truth  in  the 
story  that  Benezet,  the  shepherd  boy  of 
Savoy,  did  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Rhone.  This  is  attested  by  public 
muniments  drawn  up  at  the  time,  and 
still  preserved  at  Avignon,  where  the 
story  is  known  to  every  one.  Benezet 
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died  at  tho  early  age  of  nineteen,  was 
buried  on  the  bridge,  and  the  body  was 
twico  disinterred.  Once  in  1669,  when  a 
large  part  of  the  bridge  fell  down ;  the 
body  was  then  found  entire,  without  any 
sigps  of  corruption;  "even  the  bowels 
being  sound."  And  again  in  1674,  when 
the  body  was  translated  with  royal  pomp 
into  the  church  of  the  Celestines.  A  full 
description  of  this  grand  pageant  is  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists, 
vol.  ii.  April  14,  pp.  958,  959.  Now  to 
continue  the  story. 

The  boy  started  on  his  journey,  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  going ;  and  was 
soon  jomed  by  an  angel,  in  tne  guise  of 
a  pilgrim,  who  said  to  the  boy,  "  Come 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  where 
Jesus  Christ  wants  you  to  build  the 
bridge."  When  the  boy  reached  the 
river,  he  was  aghast  at  its  size,  and  cried 
in  terror,  "It  is  not  possible  to  build  a 
bridge  across  such  a  big  river."  "  Fear 
not,"  said  the  angel  ;  "  but  go  to  yon 
ferryman,  and  get  him  to  row  you  across 
the  stream ;  then  so  to  the  bishop  of 
Avignon,  and  tell  him  why  you  have 
come."  So  saying,  the  angel  left  him. 
Benczct  made  hia  way  to  the  ferryman, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Jew,  and  asked 
him  to  row  him  across  the  river  for 
nothing,  out  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Virgin.  The  Jew  replied  he  cared 
nothing  for  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Virgin, 
and  certainly  would  not  unmoor  his  boat 
without  being  paid  three  oboli.  This 
was  every  farthing  the  boy  had.  but  he 
Was  obliged  to  part  with  them,  in  order 
to  cross  the  ferry.  Being  set  on  the  other 
side,  he  went  at  once  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  bishop  was  preaching;  and 
cried  aloud,  "  Listen  to  me,  and  hear 
what  I  have  got  to  say.  Jesus  Christ 
has  sent  me  nither  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Rhone."  The  bishop  was 
most  indignant  at  this  unseemly  interrup- 
tion from  a  boy,  evidently  a  rustic,  and 
commanded  the  provost  to  punish  him 
for  his  insolence.  The  provost  was  a 
hard  man,  named  Berenger,  who  at  once 
apprehended  the  boy  ;  but  the  boy 
insisted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  sent  him 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Rhone. 
11  Nonsense  !  "  cried  the  provost ;  "how 
is  a  boy  like  you  to  build  a  bridge  across 
this  river,  which  even  Charlemagne 
would  not  undertake  to  do  ?  "  Still  the 
boy  insisted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  sent 
him  to  build  the  bridge.  The  provost 
laughed  at  the  absurdity,  and  said,  "  I 
will  believe  it  when  I  see  you  carry  off 


that  stone,"  pointing  to  a  huge  stone 
thirty  feet  long  and  seventeen  broad. 
Benezet  walked  up  to  the  stone,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  lifted  the  stone  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  spot 
where  the  bridge  was  to  spring  from. 
The  provost,  the  bishop,  the  whole 
people,  were  amazed.  They  no  longer 
doubted  the  boy's  tale.  Money  came 
in  on  all  sides,  for  every  one  was  anxious 
to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  God,  and  the 
bridge  was  built.— L'abW  Truchet,  JETw- 
toire  Hagiologique  du  Diocese  de  Maurienne, 
Thla  boy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  waa  a 
thaumaturgtefc  and  wrought  namaroos  miracle*. 

A  voice  from  heaven  addresses  St. 
Catherine  of  Bologna  (a.d.  1418-1463). 
A  malefactor  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive  refused  to  confess,  and  rejected 
the  services  of  the  priest.  St.  Catherine 
of  Bologna  being  informed  thereof,  pros- 
trated herself  before  the  Holy  Sacrament 
for  a  whole  day  and  night.  After 
matins,  she  said  in  her  orison.  "  O  my 
God,  I  will  not  rise  from  my  knees  till 
You  have  granted  me  the  soul  of  this 
malefactor,  bought  by  Your  precious 
blood."  Then  a  voice  from  heaven 
answered,  "  I  cannot  refuse  you  this  soul : 
thanks  to  your  prayers  it  shall  be  saved." 
In  the  mean  time,  the  malefactor  sent  for 
a  priest  to  receive  his  confession ;  he  was 
truly  penitent,  and  though  burnt  to  death, 
ceased  not  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus. — 
Paleotti,  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna 
(inserted  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals), 

A  voice  from  heaven  speaks  to  St,  Qer- 
manusy  abbot  of  Granfel  (a.d.  666).  Ca- 
tihe,  duke  of  Alsace,  greatly  oppressed 
the  monks  and  poor  inhabitants  of  his 
dominion.  St.  Germanus  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  as  the  duke  was  one  day 
plundering  the  people,  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  the  abbot  implored  him 
to  desist.  Some  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards met  the  abbot  on  his  road  to  Gran- 
fel, and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes.  "  I 
thank  Thee,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth," 
said  the  saint,  "  that  I  am  deemed  worthy 
to  suffer  for  Thy  sake.  Deign  to  admit 
me  into  the  company  of  those  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  lamb."  A  voice  from 
heaven  replied,  "  Come,  faithful  shepherd 
of  My  fold,  the  heavens  are  open  to  you ; 
enter  into  the  ioy  of  thy  lord."  At  this 
moment  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  him 
with  a  lance,  and  he  fell  dead. — Bol- 
landus,  Acta  Sanctorum  (written  by 
Babolen,  a  contemporary),  vol.  iii.  Feb. 
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St.  Henry  of  Northumberland  strength- 
ened in  the  right  way  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  (a.d.  1127).  Henry  of  Northum- 
berland resolved  to  serve  God  in  soli- 
tude ;  so,  leaving  his  home,  he  went  to 
Coquet  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland. His  parents  went  to  fetch  him 
back  ;  but  Henry,  casting  himself  before 
his  crucifix,  implored  God  to  direct  him. 
Then  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  which 
said  to  him,  "  Stay  here,  Henry.  Play 
the  man  ;  strengthen  thy  heart  to  resist, 
for  I  have  called  thee  to  My  eternal  pur- 
pose." So  he  remained  in  the  island  a 
solitary  or  hermit— Capgrave,  Life  of 
Henry  of  Northumberland. 

St,  Hermylus  of  Belgrade  hears  in  his 
martyrdom  a  voice  from  heaven  (a.d.  315). 
St.  Hermylus,  being  denounced  to  Lici- 
nius  as  a  despiser  of  the  gods  of  Rome, 
was  arrested,  and  brought  Defore  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor  said  to  him,  "  Tell 
me,  fellow,  do  you  acknowledge  yourself 
to  be  a  Christian?"  "  I  not  only  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  be  a  Christian,"  replied 
Hermylus,  "  but  also  a  consecrated  deacon 
in  the  service  of  Christ."  Said  the  em- 
peror, "Abandon  this  foolery,  and  save 
yourself  from  the  penalties  of  the  law." 
The  deacon  made  answer,  "It  is  no 
foolery  to  adore  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  bat  it  is  indeed  foolery  to  worship 
stocks  and  stones,  the  work  of  men's 
hands."  "  Not  so  glib  with  your  tongue, 
fellow,"  said  the  emperor;  "obey,  or 
endure  the  reward  of  your  obstinacy." 
"He  that  endureth  to  the  end,"  said 
the  deacon,  "  the  same  shall  be  saved." 
"  Saved,  i'  faith  ! "  laughed  Licinius  ; 
"we'll  soon  see  how  your  gods  can  save 
you."  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  lictors 
to  scourge  the  rogue  well,  and  teach  him 
to  reverence  the  gods  of  his  country. 
Six  men  then  stripped  him,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and  scourged  him  soundly. 
"  0  Thou  who  didst  endure  before  Pilate 
the  mockery  and  the  scourge,"  cried  Her- 
mylus, "strengthen  me  to  endure,  that 
I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy."  Then 
was  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying 
to  him,  "Verily,  verily,  Hermylus,  in 
three  days  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
paradise.  Hearing  these  words,  the 
deacon  was  filled  with  comfort ;  but  Li- 
cinius and  his  myrmidons  were  filled 
with  consternation. — Metaphrastes,  Lives, 
etc.  (compiled  from  the  onginal  acts). 

St.  Lucian  in  his  martyrdom  hears  a 
voice  from  heaven  (eleventh  century). 
When  St.  Lucian  was  led  to  execution,  a 
great  light  encompassed  him,  and  as  his 


head  fell  to  the  axe,  the  executioners 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  to  him, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ; 
receive  the  crown  of  glory  prepared  for 
you  from  before  the  -foundation  of  the 
world." — Acta  Sanctorum  (Life  of  St. 
Lucianus). 

Voices  from  heaven  frequently  heard  by 
St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  (a.d.  1*297).  One 
day,  as  St.  Margaret  was  praying  for  two 
artisans,  whose  apparitions  had  appeared 
to  her,  and  told  her  they  had  been  mur- 
dered by  robbers,  without  being  allowed 
time  to  confess,  although  they  grieved 
for  their  misdeeds,  the  Saviour  said  to 
her,  "Tell  the  Minorites  to  remember 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  They  are  so 
numerous  as  to  pass  man's  understanding, 
yet  very  few  are  taken  from  purgatory 
through  any  prayers  or  gifts  of  their 
friends." 

At  another  time  a  voice  told  hex  that 
her  mother  had  been  delivered  from  pur- 
gatory after  being  there  ten  years,  and 
her  father  would  also  be  delivered,  but 
his  term  was  not  yet  ended. 

One  day,  as  she  was  praying  for  her 
dead  servant,  her  guardian  an^el  said  to 
her,  "  Thy  servant  must  remain  in  pur- 
gatory for  a  month,  but  her  pains  will  be 
light,  and  then  she  will  be  transported  to 
the  choir  of  the  cherubim." 

Christ  said  to  her,  on  a  day  set  apart 
for  the  purification  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
"The  three  dead  persons  for  whom  you 
prayed  this  morning  have  been  acquitted 
Dy  their  judges  from  everlasting  per- 
dition, but  they  must  suffer  for  their  sins, 
and  so  great  will  be  their  torments,  that 
unless  their  good  angels  sustain  them, 
they  will  believe  themselves  outcasts. 
As  on  earth,"  He  continued,  "so  in  pur- 
gatory, there  are  separate  cells.  Some 
are  purified  in  thick  darkness,  some  in 
rapid  torrents,  some  in  ice,  and  others  in 
devouring  fire." — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  iii.  Feb.,  p.  298. 

St.  Peter  Nolasco  is  encouraged  to  per- 
severe by  a  voice  from  heaven  (a.d.  1189- 
1256).  St.  Peter  Nolasco,  founder  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy,  one  Saturday  night, 
being  greatly  distressed  that  his  work 
progressed  so  slowly,  cried  aloud,  "  0 
Lord,  how  is  it  Thou  art  so  bountiful  to 
others,  and  so  niggardly  to  Thy  mother  ? 
If  my  demerits  are  the  cause,  remove  me 
out  of  the  way,  and  supply  my  place 
with  one  more  worthy  of  the  work  which 
I  have  taken  in  hand."  Then  was  heard 
in  the  church  a  voice  which  said,  "  Fear 
not,  little  flock ;  it  is  My  Father's  good 
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Pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 
'heee  words  filled  all  who  heard  them 
with  amazement ;  and  Nolasco  soon  had 
the  unspeakable  consolation  of  seeing  his 
order  increase,  and  allied  monasteries 
springing  up  in  all  directions. — R.  P.  F. 
Zumel,  Life  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco. 

St.  Peter  of  Verona  hears  a  voice  from 
heaven  (a.d.  1206-1252).  While  St. 
Peter  of  Verona  was  at  Milan,  he  cm- 
ployed  all  his  energies  in  the  conversion 
of  heretics.  One  day  he  found  such 
obstinate  resistance,  that  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  work, 
which  seemed  quite  hopeless.  While 
praying,  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
speak  to  him.  It  was  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  said  to  him,  "  Peter,  I  have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.  He 
who  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looketh  back,  is  not  worthy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God."  Then  was  his  courage 
revived,  and  he  resolved  to  continue  the 
fight  of  faith  even  to  his  life's  end.— T. 
Lectin  o,  Life  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr. 

St.  Polycarp  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
when  led  to  execution  (a.d.  167).  As 
St.  Polycarp  was  led  to  execution,  a 
voice  from  heaven  was  heard  by  many, 
saying  to  him,  "  Polycarp,  My  faithfnl 
servant,  be  of  good  courage,  and  play 
the  man." — Written  by  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom. 

St.  Secundina  hears  at  her  execution  a 
voice  from  heaven  (a.d.  257).  When  St. 
Secundina  of  Anagni,  in  Italy,  was  led 
from  her  cell  to  martyrdom,  she  prayed 
for  herself  and  her  enemies.  While  she 
prayed,  a  resplendent  light  shone  round 
about  her,  ana  the  whole  multitude  beard 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  "Ye  all 
were  within  a  finger's  length  of  hell,  but 
the  prayer  of  My  servant  Secundina  has 
ascended  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  through  her  prayers  your  lives  are 
saved.  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  Mine,  and  all 
thine  arc  Mine."  Eighteen  of  the  guard 
and  many  of  the  crowd,  on  hearing  these 
words,  were  baptized,  confessing  their 
sins.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii. 

A  voice  from  heaven  determines  whtch 
bones  are  Peter's  and  which  Paul's.  In 
the  reign  of  Heliogabalus  (a.d.  218- 
222),  the  bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  were 
deposited  by  Christian  converts  in  one 
tomb  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  This 
was  some  130  or  140  years  after  their 
deaths.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the 
two  bodies  were  transported  to  a  gorgeous 


shrine  beneath  the  church  of  the  Vatican. 
When  pope  Sylvester,  at  the  consecration 
of  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter,  wished 
to  place  the  sacred  remains  of  St.  Peter 
in  an  altar,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
distinguish  which  of  the  bones  were  those 
of  Peter,  and  which  were  those  of  Paul. 
After  fasting  and  prayer,  a  divine  voice 
revealed  that  the  larger  bones  were  those 
of  the  preacher,  and  the  smaller  ones 
those  of  the  fisherman.  This  being 
deemed  conclusive,  the  smaller  bones 
were  placed  in  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
the  larger  ones  in  St.  Paul's. — nr.  W. 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.  p.  109. 

This  account  la  not  strictly  correct  The  two  heads  are 
in  the  baatlka  of  8t  John  Lateran.  Under  St.  Peter's 
altar,  thirty -eight  feet  from|tbe  ground,  "  on  volt  une  ten  to 
de  velours  craraoW  rehauase  d'or.  Ce  paviUion  recounts 
one  arena  ou  ciboire  en  marbre  de  Paros  soutenu  par 

Juatre  eokmnes  de  marbre  EgypUen  avec  dea  chapltcaux 
'ordre  Corinth len  en  bronse  dore.  La  sont  renfermoes 
les  tetes  dee  apotres  St.  Pierre  et  St.  Paul.  Deux  foil 
chaque  annee,  le  Samedl  Saint  et  le  Mardl  des  Rogations, 
elles  sont  exposees  solenneDement  a  la  vdnlration  des 
fldeles."— Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.). 
Vim  de$  SainU,  vol.  viii.  p.  460. 

Alban  Butler  says, ' '  One  half  of  the  body  of  each  apostle 
is  deposited  together  in  a  rich  vault  in  the  great  church 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  OsUan  road,  and  the  other  half  of 
both  bodies  In  a  more  stately  vault  in  the  Vatican  church." 
—June  as. 

Anne  Askew.  Two  views  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon (a.d.  1546).  Anne  Askew  was  a 
Protestant  of  Lincolnshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  She  was  taken  before  "  the 
Quest,"  and  committed  to  prison.  After 
being  confined  there  above  a  year,  she 
was  Drought  before  the  council,  and  set 
upon  the  rack.  With  a  savagery  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature,  chancellor 
Wriothesley  stripped  off  his  robes  of  state, 
grasped  the  handle  of  the  rack,  and 
worked  the  torture  till  all  thought  the 
victim  was  dead.  She  was  taken  off  the 
rack,  and  carried  back  to  her  dungeon, 
only  to  be  burnt  to  death  at  Smithneld. 
When  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  fagots, 
a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  a  low  peal 
of  thunder  was  heard.  "  She  is  damned 
to  all  eternity,"  said  some  of  the  spec- 
tators. uGod  knows  whether  I  may 
truly  call  it  thunder,"  said  one  who  was 
present ;  "  but,  for  my  own  part,  it  seemed 
that  the  angels  in  heaven  were  singing 
their  joy-song  over  another  soul  taken 
into  bliss."— Dr.  Wylie,  History  of  Pro- 
testantism, vol.  iii.  pp.  406,  407. 

Walking  on  Water. 

Matt.  xiv.  34-32.  Jesus,  having  fed  five 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
with  five  barley  loaves,  bade  His  disciples  to 
pass  over  the  sea.  And  when  the  ehip  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  it  was  tossed  with  the 
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waves,  for  the  winds  were  contrary.  In  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  went  unto  them, 
walking  on  the  sea.  And  when  the  disciples 
saw  Him,  they  were  troubled ;  but  Jesus  spake 
unto  them,  saying,  Be  of  good  cheer ;  it  is  I ;  be 
not  afraid.  Peter  then  got  out  of  the  boat  to 
join  him,  but,  his  courage  failing  him,  he  began 
to  sink,  when  Jesus  caught  him,  saying,  0  thou 
of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ? 

St.  Aldegundis  walks  across  the  river 
Sambre  (a.d.  630-689).  St  Aldegundis, 
daughter  of  prince  Wabert,  was  solicited 
in  marriage  by  Eudon,  an  English  prince. 
Aldegundis  told  her  father  she  could  not 
accept  the  proposal,  as  she  had  already 
betrothed  herself  to  Christ;  but  her 
father,  unwilling  to  let  slip  so  honour- 
able an  offer,  promised  the  prince  his 
daughter's  hand.  In  this  extremity 
Aldegundis  had  recourse  to  her  celestial 
spouse,  who  told  her  to  flee  from  her 
father's  roof ;  so,  in  disguise,  and  covered 
by  the  shades  of  night,  she  made  good 
her  escape,  and  came  to  the  river  Sambre. 
There  was  no  bridge,  no  boat,  and  the 
river  was  not  fordable.  Here,  then,  her 
flight  was  arrested ;  but  she  again 
appealed  for  help  to  Him  whose  ears  are 
ever  open  to  our  prayers.  Immediately 
two  angels  appeared,  and  bade  her  fol- 
low them ;  so  she  "  ran  over  the  surface 
of  the  river  like  a  bird,  without  even 
wetting  the  soles  of  her  shoes."  Having 
crossed  the  Sambre,  she  continued  her 
flight  to  the  forest,  where  she  built  a  little 
chapel,  and  resolved  never  to  quit  it, 
unless  her  parents  promised  not  to  force 
her  into  any  marriage  with  man.  Her 
father  discovered  her  retreat,  made  the 
required  promise,  and  the  maiden  returned 
home.  (See  St.  Austrkbkrtiia,  below.) 
— L'abbe*  Delbos,  Life  of  St.  Aldegundis. 

Two  angels.  In  the  form  of  two  young  men,  guided  St 
Benedict  from  Subtaoo  to  Mont  Cassino,  e  distance  of 
eighteen  leagues.  (See  Axon.  Visitants,  p.  ft.) 

St.  Austrcbertha  walks  across  the  river 
Canche  (630-704).  Austrebertha  was  the 
daughter  of  prince  Badcfroy  and  Frame- 
childe,  both  of  royal  blood.  She  vowed 
to  make  Christ  her  only  spouse;  and 
when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  a  young 
prince,  she  induced  her  brother  to  accom- 
pany her  in  her  escape  from  her  parents' 
house  in  Marconne  to  Therouanne,  where 
she  hoped  to  hide  herself  till  her  father 
consented  to  the  life  she  had  chosen. 
When  the  brother  and  sister  reached  the 
river  Canche,  they  found  it  so  greatly 
swollen  that  it  had  swept  away  the  bridge 
and  no  boat  was  at  hand.  Not  to  be  de- 
terred by  this  impediment,  Austrcbertha, 


taking  her  brother  by  the  hand,  walked  on 
boldly,  and  they  crossed  over,  walking 
on  the  water,  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
monastery  of  Therouanne,  presided  over 
by  St.  Omer.  Austrebertha  told  her  tale, 
and  the  bishop  consented  without  delay 
to  give  her  the  veil.  He  then  took  her 
back  to  her  parents,  reconciled  them  to 
the  choice  which  their  daughter  had  made, 
and  committed  her  to  the  care  of  Burgo- 
fleda,  abbess  of  a  nunnery  called  Port. — 
Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

AH  this  to  e  repetition,  with  e  change  of  name*,  of  the 
story  of  Aldegundis;  and  it  to  not  a  Uttie  remarkable  that 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  both  Is  63a  The  Tory  locality  to 
about  the  same,  the  river  Oancbe  being  in  the  Pat  da 
Calais,  and  the  monastery  of  Therouanne  in  the  same 
department. 

The  horse  and  hearse  bearing  the  body  of 
St.  Julian  cross  the  river  Sarthe  (a.d. 
117).  St.  Julian  died  at  Mans.  When 
the  funeral  cortege  reached  the  river 
Sarthe,  it  was  so  swollen  with  recent  rains 
that  it  was  no  longer  fordable.  Never 
mind.  Man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity. The  horses  continued  their  route, 
dragging  the  funeral  car ;  the  procession 
followed,  and  all  went  safely  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  across  the  river,  and 
reached  without  accident  the  other  side. 
— D.  Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Mans. 

St.  Juvenal,  hearing  that  a  ship  was  in 
danger,  went  walking  on  the  sea  to  save  it. 
St.  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Namia,  in  Africa, 
hearing  that  a  ship,  containing  three 
thousand  souls,  was  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked  during  a  severe  storm,  went  to 
its  relief,  walking  on  the  sea.  When  he 
came  to  the  ship  the  tempest  ceased,  and 
was  followed  by  a  great  calm. — St. 
Gregory,  Homily  37.  (See  also  Usuard's 
Martyrohgy.) 

St.  Mary  of  Egypt  passes  and  repasses 
the  river  Jordan,  walking  on  its  surface 
(a.d.  421).  St.  Mary  of  Eeypt,  the 
anchorite,  in  her  interview  with  Father 
Zozimus,  appointed  to  meet  him  at  the 
river  Jordan  the  first  Thursday  in  Lent, 
to  receive  from  his  hands  the  holy  sacra- 
ment. Father  Zozimus  went  to  the  place 
appointed  "with  the  instruments  of  our 
salvation,"  but  not  finding  Mary  there, 
began  to  be  filled  with  fear  lest  she  should 
not  come.  Lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw 
her  in  the  distance,  and  wondered  how 
she  would  be  able  to  cross  the  river  to 
come  to  him.  She  came  to  the  brink, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  stepping 
on  the  water  with  confidence  walked 
across  it.  The  father  and  the  penitent 
prayed  together ;  he  administered  to  her 
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the  holy  communion,  and  she  repeated  the 
words  of  the  aged  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  Thy  salvation."  Mary  then 
told  Zozimus  to  come  again  next  year 
to  the  tame  place,  and  bidding  him  fare- 
well, she  repassed  the  Jordan  m  the  same 
way  as  she  had  crossed  it,  and  returned 
into  the  desert.  Next  year,  when 
Zozimus  returned  to  the  Jordan,  he 
found  the  body  dead,  with  an  inscription 
in  the  sand,  to  this  effect:  "Abbot 
Zozimus,  bury  the  body  of  poor  Mary, 
who  died  the  same  day  that  she  received 
the  holy  Eucharist  at  your  hands."  She 
had  been  dead  a  year,  but  no  corruption 
had  taken  place,  and  no  wild  beast  of  the 
desert  had  touched  her.  Zozimus  buried 
her,  and  related  her  sad  tale  to  his  dis- 
ciples.— Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes.  vol.  iv. 
p.  128. 

St.  Mounts  runs  on  the  surface  of  a  river 
to  save  St.  Placidus  (a.d.  584).  St  Bene- 
dict sent  Placidus  to  fetch  water  from  a 
river ;  but  as  he  dipped  the  bucket  into  the 
stream,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  head 
foremost  into  the  water.  St.  Benedict, 
who  saw  the  accident  by  revelation,  bade 
Maurus  run  to  his  assistance.  Maurus, 
coming  to  the  river,  saw  the  body  carried 
down  the  stream,  and,  without  stopping 
to  reflect,  ran  on  the  surface  of  the  river 
to  rescue  his  companion.  On  drifted 
the  body  of  Placidus,  and  on  ran  Maurus 
over  the  water  to  overtake  it.  He  came 
up,  he  clutched  hold  of  his  friend,  he 
pulled  him  out  of  the  river,  and  took  him 
safely  to  the  abbey.  Though  Maurus 
had  run  nearly  a  mile  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  yet  he  sank  not,  nor  were  the 
soles  of  his  shoes  wetted.  When  Placidus 
told  the  abbot  of  his  rescue,  he  said,  "  As 
I  was  lifted  out  of  the  water,  I  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  hood  of  St.  Benedict  held 
over  the  head  of  my  rescuer."  Maurus 
modestly  replied  he  had  not  himself  seen 
it;  whereupon  the  abbot  replied,  "  Placi- 
dus, then,  has  won  from  God  the  greater 
grace,  as  his  merits,  in  God's  sight,  are 
the  more  exalted." — St.  Gregory,  Dia- 
logues, (See  also  Laurentius  Surius,  Lives 
of  the  Saints.) 

St.  Nazarius  and  St.  Celsus,  being  cast 
into  the  sea,  walk  to  shore.  St.  Nazarius 
was  a  very  old  man,  and  St.  Celsus  was 
a  child  committed  to  his  charge,  as 
Samuel  was  committed  to  Eli  by  his 
mother.  Nero  commanded  that  they 
should  both  be  put  to  death  for  being 
Christians ;  accordingly,  they  were  taken 


to  Ostia  and  put  into  a  bark,  and  wher 
several  leagues  from  shore  were  both 
cast  into  the  sea.  Forthwith  a  violent 
storm  arose,  and  the  crew  saw  the  twe 
saints  walking  on  the  waves,  and  were 
sore  afraid.  In  their  terror  the  seamen 
implored  the  saints  to  intreat  their  God 
to  save  them.  This  did  they ;  the  storm 
ceased,  and  the  ship  rode  safe  to  shore. 
The  saints  followed!,  walking  on  the  sea. 
All  the  crew  became  converts,  and  were 
numbered  amongst  the  disciples. — Simeon 
Metaphrastds,  Cnronicon. 

St.  Oringa,  inflight,  walks  across  a  river 
(a.  D.  1310).  St.  Oringa  of  Tuscany, 
being  an  orphan,  was  under  the  charge 
of  her  brothers,  who  wanted  her  to  marry; 
and  when  she  told  them  she  was  the 
betrothed  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  ill- 
treated  her,  so  that  she  fled  from  home. 
Coming  to  a  river,  "  pleine  de  confiance,  la 
ieune  fille  avance  quand  mgme,  et  avec 
le  secours  de  Dieu  la  traverse  a  pied  sec." 
On  she  went,  not  knowing  whither. 
When  night  came  on,  she  lay  herself 
down  in  a  meadow  to  sleep  till  daylight. 
A  timid  hare  came  and  nestled  beside  her, 
and  all  but  said,  "  Poor  little  dove !  trust 
Yourself  as  I  do  to  the  care  of  God." 
Next  day  Oringa  followed  the  hare  as  a 
guide,  and  came  to  Lucca,  where  she 
took  service  as  a  domestic.  After  a 
time  she  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Gargan.  and  lost  her  way,  when  St. 
Michael,  "sous  la  forme  d'un  jeuno 
diacre,"  put  her  in  the  right  road,  served 
her  with  food,  and  then  left  her. — Lcs 
Petits  Bollandistes.  vol.  ii.  p.  675. 

St.  Wulfran  walks  on  the  water  to  save 
two  children  offered  to  idols  (a.d.  647-720) . 
The  Frisons  used  to  offer  human  sacrifices 
to  their  gods.  These  sacrifices  were  made 
sometimes  by  strangulation,  sometimes 
by  the  sword,  sometimes  by  fire,  some- 
times by  water.  One  day  the  lot  fell 
upon  the  two.children  of  one  mother,  the 
ages  of  the  children  being  five  and  seven 
years.  St.  Wulfran  implored  king  Rad- 
bod  to  prohibit  such  cruelty,  but  Radbod 
replied  he  could  not  violate  the  laws 
he  had  sworn  to  preserve.  The  children 
were  taken  to  a  spot  where  two  rivers 
disembogued  into  the  sea,  and  the  rush 
of  water  was  very  violent.  St.  Wulfran, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  idolaters,  prayed  God 
to  save  the  children  and  magnify  His 
name  among  tho  heathen.  Then  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  stood  like  a  wall 
round  the  two  children,  and  Wulfran, 
walking  on  the  sea,  entered  the  precincts, 
and,  taking  up  the  two  children,  delivered 
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them  to  their  mother.  All  were  amazed, 
and  many  "were  regenerated  by  the 
water  of  baptism."— The  abb<$  Corblet, 
Hagiography  of  the  Diocese  of  Amiens, 

One  thing  mart  strike  btctj  reader,  and  that  Is,  the 
Jutt  horror  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church  at  three 
human  ■ertflcee,  and  jet  their  more  than  wbokvale 
•laughter  in  the  Middle  Afta  of  what  they  caUrd  "heretic*." 
Here  Wulfran  renr  properly  felt  indignant  that  two  chil- 
dren should  he  offered  to  the  gods  of  the  Frisons.  but 
Charles  V.  and  his  son  Felipe  murdered  ten  times  as  many 
thousands,  because  they  doubted,  some  of  the  dogmas 
which  they  themselres  believed. 

Water  supplied.  (See  Elijah 
makes  Rain,  etc,  p.  129.) 

Gek.  xxl.  17-19.  When  Hagar  and  her  son 
were  driven  out  by  Abraham,  they  went  into 
the  wilderness,  and  the  bottle  of  water  being 
exhausted,  Uagar  laid  her  boy  under  a  shrub, 
and  went  herself  a  good  way  off,  and  wept. 
God  had  compassion  on  her  distress,  and  opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water.  And 
she  went  and  filled  the  bottle,  gave  the  lad 
drink,  and  he  revived. 

Exod.  xvii.  1-7.  When  the  wanderers  from 
Egypt  reached  Rephidlm,  the  people  were 
angry  with  Moses,  because  there  was  no  water. 
And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord.  Then  said  the 
Lord  to  him.  Go  on  before  the  people,  and  take 
with  thee  of  the  elders,  and  smite  the  rock 
Horeb  with  tby  rod,  and  there  shall  come  water 
out  of  the  rock,  that  the  people  may  drink. 

Juno.  xv.  18,  19.  After  the  great  slaughter 
of  a  thousand  Philistines  with  a  jawbone, 
Samson  was  athtrst,  and  said.  Now  shall  I  die 
for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  undr- 
cumcised.  But  God  elate  a  hollow  place  that 
was  in  the  jaw,  and  there  came  water  thereout. 
And  when  Samson  drank  thereof,  his  spirit 
came  again,  and  he  revived. 

Isa.  xll.  17, 18.  When  the  poor  and  needy 
seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue 
faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I 
the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  tbem.  I  will 
open  rivers  In  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the 
midst  of  valleys:  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a 
pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water. 

Psalm  cvii.  36.  He  turneth  the  wilderness 
into  a  standing  water,  and  dry  ground  into 
water-springs. 

St.  Antony  the  Oreat  supplies  water  in 
the  African  desert  (fourth  century). 
While  St.  Antony  was  dwelling  in  the 
desert,  near  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  requested 
by  some  monks  to  visit  their  monastery. 
A  camel  was  employed  to  carry  bread  and 
water  for  the  journey,  for  there  was  no 
drinking-water  between  the  saint's  cell 
and  the  religions  house  to  which  they 
were  going.  On  the  journey  the  supply, 
of  water  failed,  and  the  consequences 
would  have  been  disastrous  if  St.  Antony 
had  not  interfered.  Going  about  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  caravan,  the  man  of  God 
knelt  down  in  prayer,  and  forthwith  the 
Lord  caused  a  spring  of  water  to  bubble 


from  the  ground ;  and  all  drank,  and  filled 
their  vessels,  and  continued  their  route 
without  further  incident. — St.  Athanasius, 
Life  of  St.  Antony  the  Great. 

St.  Benedict,  in  Subiaco,  supplies  a 
monastery  with  water.  Some  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's monasteries  were  built  on  the  tops 
of  hills.  The  monks  of  a  monastery  in 
Subiaco,  being  much  troubled  for  want 
of  water?  all  of  which  had  to  be  fetched 
from  a  river  in  the  valley  below,  went  to 
St  Benedict,  and  begged  to  be  removed 
into  some  place  where  water  could  be 
supplied  with  less  labour.  St.  Benedict 
bade  them  return  to  their  monastery,  for 
God  would  supply  them  with  water. 
Next  night  St.  Benedict  went  with  St. 
Placidus  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  laid 
in  order  three  stones,  one  above  the  other, 
and  then  returned  to  their  cells.  When 
the  monks  saw  him  next  day,  he  said  to 
them.  "  Go  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  yon 
will  find  three  stones  piled  one  above  the 
other.  Dig  a  small  basin  at  the  foot  of 
these  stones,  and  the  water  therein  shall 
never  fail."  The  monks  went  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  as  St.  Benedict  told  them,  and 
dug  a  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  three  stones, 
and  it  was  instantly  full  of  water,  even  to 
overflowing.  From  this  fountain  a  stream 
of  clear  water  ran  at  all  times  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  hill. — Surius  (1571),  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

St.  Clement,  pope  and  martyr,  supplies 
two  thousand  Christians  with  water.  St. 
Clement,  being  banished  by  order  of 
Trajan  to  the  Cnersonese,  found  there  two 
thousand  Christians  condemned  to  work 
in  the  quarries.  These  Christians  suffered 
much  from  want  of  water,  for  there  was 
none  within  two  miles.  St  Clement 
prayed  God  to  consider  this  necessity; 
and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw,  on  a 
hillock  close  by,  a  lamb  which  held  up 
its  right  foot,  and  pointed  to  a  certain 
spot.  St  Clement  knew  the  lamb  waj 
Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  and,  going  to 
the  spot  indicated,  he  made  a  little  hole, 
and  there  sprang  up  straightway  a  vein 
of  pure  water,  clear  as  crystal  and  very 
abundant. — Mctaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Donatus  brings  water  from  dry  land. 
Sozomenus  tells  us  of  a  St.  Donatus  (not 
St  Donatus  of  Arezzo,  but  another)  who 
was  travelling  with  many  others,  when 
they  suffered  severely  for  want  of  water. 
Donatus  prayed,  and  forthwith  a  fountain 
of  clear  water  rose  in  a  dry  field  which 
before  had  shown  no  indication  of 
moisture, 

St.  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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raised  a  spring  of  water  by  knocking  the 
tarth  (a.d.  925-988).  St.  Dunstan,  by 
lapping  the  earth  with  his  pastoral  staff, 
caused  a  fountain  of  water  to  well  up. 
This  fountain  was  ever  afterwards  called 
St.  Dunstan's  well  or  St.  Dunstan's 
fountain.— Osbert  of  Canterbury,  Life  of 
St.  Dunstan. 

9t.  Florus  makes  water  spring  from  dry 
land  (first  century).  St.  Florus  was  con- 
temporary with  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Peter.  He  went  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Aquitaine,  and  coming  with 
his  companions  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  they 
were  parched  with  thirst,  but  there  was 
no  water  to  be  found.  St.  Florus.  in  this 
emergency,  Btuck  in  the  ground  the  staff 
which  was  in  his  hand,  and  instantly 
a  spring  of  water  burst  through,  which 
has  never  failed  from  that  day  to  this. — 
Prqprc  de  St.  Flour  et  de  Clermont. 

St.  Firmatus  brings  a  spring  of  water  out 
of  dry  ground  (a.d.  1103).  When  St. 
Firmatus  returned  to  France,  after  his 
liberation  from  prison,  he  went  to  Vitre*, 
in  Brittany,  where  he  stopped  for  a  few 
days.  At  Dordenay  he  produced  a  spring 
of  water  merely  by  putting  his  stick 
into  tho  ground.  The  inhabitants,  out 
of  gratitude,  have  ever  since  called  this 
spring  "The  Fountain  of  St.  Firmatus." 

Another  example.  When  St.  Firmatus 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  he  was 
greatly  distressed  in  a  desert  for  want 
of  water,  so  he  prayed  God  to  supply  it, 
and  forthwith  a  spring  of  delicious  water 
bubbled  from  the  dry  sand.— Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  28. 

St.  Fursy,  with  his  abbatial  staff,  brings 
water  from  dry  ground  to  supply  his 
monastery  (a.d.  650).  St.  Fursy,  having 
built  at  Lagny-en-Brie  a  monastery  and 
three  chapels,  wanted  a  supply  of  water. 
In  order  to  procure  this,  he  drove  his 
abbatial  staff  into  the  earth,  and  instantly 
there  bubbled  up  a  fountain  of  water 
possessing  healing  powers.  "  This  miracle 
is  beyond  dispute,  inasmuch  as  the  foun- 
tain still  exists,  and  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  town  with  most 
excellent  water,  and  thither  go  hundreds 
to  be  healed  of  divers  diseases.  On 
Ascension  Day,  after  the  Magnificat,  a 
procession  is  annually  formed,  and  the 
relics  of  St.  Fursy  are  carried  to  the  foun- 
tain."—Les  Fetits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit. 
1880),  vol.  i.  p.  405, 

We  are  told  in  Roman  story  that  Remains  and  Emu 
were  placed  in  a  cradle  soon  after  birth,  and  expoied  In 
Ihe  Tiber  The  Tiber  hating  overflowed,  the  cr^le  wm 
irifted  Into  the  adjoining  meadow,  and  when  the  water 
to  cradJewu  £ft  on  dry  land.  A  wolf,  hearing 


883 


cry  of  the  two  babes,  suckled  them,  and  brought them 
np.  Now,  what  would  the  pope's  chamberlain  think,  tf 
any  one  were  to  say,  "  This  story  Is  beyond  dispute.  Inas- 
much as  the  rirer  Tiber  still  exists,  and  is  a  river  of  con- 
siderable Importance,  being  in  some  parts  three  hundred 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  deep;  and  that  the  very  city, 
Borne  (so  catted  from  Bomulus),  stands  on  its  banks M  t 


St.  Oangulfus  transports  a  fountain  of 
water  from  Bassigny  to  Varennes  (a.d. 
760).  This  certainly  is  the  most  marvel- 
lous "miracle"  recorded  under  this  head. 
Returning  to  Burgundy,  St.  Gangulfus 
stopped  at  Chaumont,  in  Bassignv,  to  rest, 
ana  was  much  pleased  with  the  water 
of  a  fountain,  wnich  he  found  clear  and 
refreshing.  He  asked  the  owner  if  he 
would  sell  it,  and  the  man,  supposing  it 
quite  impossible  to  carry  off  a  fountain, 
readily  consented,  and  named  his  price. 
Gangulfus  paid  the  money,  and  next  day 
left  Chaumont,  and  came  to  Varennes, 
some  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  that 
place.  Sticking  his  staff  in  the  ground, 
the  fountain  which  he  had  bought 
immediately  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bassigny,  and  threw  up  a  magnificent 
spring  at  Varenne,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  saint  had  planted  his  staff. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  11. 

Water  and  wine  fetched  out  of  a  rock  by 
St.  Gentius  (twelfth  century).  St.  Gen- 
tius  retired  to  the  desert  of  Bausset. 
One  day,  when  the  neighbours  came  to 
visit  him,  he  had  neither  wine  nor  water 
to  give  them;  but  bv  touching  a  rock 
close  by,  there  came  from  it  both  water 
and  wine.  This  miracle  cannot  be  gain- 
said, for  persons  are  shown  the  fountain 
even  to  this  day.  The  water  thereof  is 
very  abundant,  and  is  an  excellent 
specific  in  fevers.— Fropre  <f  Avignon. 

That  there  is  a  fountain  of  water  at  Bausset  is  doubt  - 


less,  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  Gentius  created  it 
by  touching  a  rock  with  his  finger,  nor  does  it  prove  that 
wine  flawed  from  it. 

St.  Gertrude  of  Vaux-en-Dieulet  brings 
water  from  dry  land  (fifth  century),  bt. 
Gertrude  retired  to  the  Bois  de  Noe*  (now 
called  the  "Bout  de  Noe'),  west  of  Dieulet 
Here  still  flows  the  "Fountain  of  St. 
Gertrude,'1  the  origin  of  which  is  thus 
accounted  for.  St.  Gertrude,  on  arriving 
at  the  valley  of  Argonne,  which  ter- 
minates the  territory  of  Vaux,  could 
find  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Having  a  stick  in  her  hand,  she  touched 
with  it  the  earth,  and  a  fountain  of  clear 
water  bubbled  up,  which  still  flows  to 
perpetuate  the  saint's  name.  In  Vaux- 
en-Dieulet  is  a  painting  of  St.  Gertrude 
touching  the  earth,  and  the  water  rising 
through  it  in  obedience  to  her  touch.-* 
Les  Fetits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  282. 
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St.  Honor€  supplies  his  disciples  with 
water  from  a  rock*  When  St.  Honore" 
landed  on  the  isle  of  Lerins.  a  large 
number  of  disciples  followed  nim;  but 
the  island  was  deficient  of  water.  Then 
St.  Honore'  repeated  the  miracle  of  Moses, 
and  brought  water  from  a  stony  rock." — 
St.  Hilary,  Life  of  St.  Honor*. 

St.  Isidore  brings  water  from  dry  ground 
with  his  ox-goad.  One  hot  summer  s  day, 
Vargas  the  farmer,  going  into  his  fields, 
was  overcome  with  heat  and  thirst.  He 
asked  [St.]  Isidore,  one  of  his  farm 
labourers,  if  he  knew  of  any  spring  in 
the  vicinity.  Isidore  directed  him  to  a 
corner  of  the  field,  but  the  farmer  re- 
turned in  great  anger,  thinking  the  man 
had  befooled  him.  The  saint  said  to  his 
master,  "  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  spring."  So  they  went  both  of 
them  together.  When  they  reached  the 
spot  indicated,  sure  enough  there  was  no 
water :  but  Isidore  pricked  the  dry  earth 
with  nis  ox-goad,  and  forthwith  there 
bubbled  up  a  clear  spring,  not  only 
refreshing,  but  of  medicinal  virtues. 
None  can  gainsay  this  miracle,  inasmuch 
as  the  spring  still  flows  near  Madrid  in  a 
full  stream,  an  infinite  number  of  sick 
folk  resort  to  it  daily  to  be  cured  of  their 
infirmities,  and  thousands  of  visitors 
have  gone  to  see  it — From  the  Spanish. 
(This  Life  of  St.  Isidore  is  attested  by 
the  very  highest  authorities.  Philip  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  by  letters  patent, 
granted  to  John  Heigham  permission  to 

Erint  and  publish  it.  The  grant  is  signed 
y  Da  Groote,  and  the  book  was  published 
June  18,  1C25.  I  possess  an  original 
copy.) 

Rib«Unetra  and  D.  A.  VOlesM  talk  as  that  "all 
persona  in  Madrid  and  Its  an  barb*  bold  this  fountain 
In  rererence.  In  (act,  you  will  not  find  a  bouse  which 
has  not  aotna  of  Its  water  In  a  bottle  In  cast  of  sudden 
sickness,  especially  ague,  blue-spots,  or  plague.  Xverr 
one  knows  there  is  no  such  remedy  known  tor  these 
complaints,  as  the  water  of  8t  Isidore's  fountain." 

St.  James  brings  water  from  the  rock 
Puppim  to  supply  the  village  (fifth  century) . 
St.  James  of  Tarcntaise  built  his  epis- 
copal palace  on  the  rock  Puppim,  and  a 
chapel  to  St.  Peter  was  annexed.  A 
village  in  time  sprang  up  around,  but 
there  was  no  water  in  the  vicinity.  So. 
as  Moses  struck  the  rock  in  Horeb,  and 
supplied  the  Israelites  with  water  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle,  St.  James 
struck  the  rock  Puppim  and  brought 
forth  water  for  the  service  of  tho  village 
St.  Jacquemoz. — Gui  of  Burgundy  (after- 
wards Calixtus  II.),  Life  of  St.  James  of 
Tarentaise. 


St.  Julian,  first  bishop  of  Mans,  brings 
water  from  dry  ground  with  his  pastoral 
staff  (a.d.  117).  St.  Julian,  who  was 
bora  at  Rome,  came  to  Mans  during  a 
siege.  The  inhabitants,  making  a  sortie, 
drove  off  the  besiegers,  but  were  greatly 
exhausted  for  want  of  water.  In  this 
emergency,  St.  Julian  planted  his  pastoral 
staff  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  and 
forthwith  there  bubbled  up  a  spring  of 
water  most  abundant  ami  refreshing. 
"This  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that 
the  spot  selected  by  the  bishop  was 
wholly  destitute  of  natural  springs." 
This  fountain,  called  "  St  Julian's 
Spring,"  still  flows ;  and  in  ecclesiastical 
art  St.  Julian  is  represented  in  pontifical 
robes,  planting  his  staff ;  and  at  his  foot 
is  a  damsel,  filling  her  pitcher  with  water. 
— D.  Piolin,  H&tory  of  the  Church  of 
Mans. 

St.  Lupus,  bishop  of  Chalons,  brings  water 
from  dry  land  with  his  pastoral  staff 
(seventh  century).  St.  Lupus,  bishop  of 
Chalons,  stood  one  day  witn  his  pastoral 
staff  watching  the  haymakers.  The  sun 
was  exceedingly  fierce,  and  the  men 
greatly  exhausted.  There  was  no  water 
ui  the  neighbourhood,  so  the  bishop 
struck  the  dry  ground  with  his  staff,  and 
forthwith  there  issued  from  the  ground  a 
spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day. — See  Canon  Bright'e 
History  of  the  Church  (1863). 

St.  Ursus  brings  a  fountain  of  water 
from  a  rock  (sixth  century).  St.  Ursus 
waB  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  quitted  his 
native  land  and  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Aosta.  One  hot  summer  he  heard  the 
rustics  of  Busseia  complaining  of  thirst, 
and  lamenting  the  want  of  water  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  called  to  mind  the 
text  that  "  all  things  are  possible  to  him 
who  believeth,"  and  forthwith  struck  with 
his  staff  the  rock  on  which  he  was 
standing.  Immediately  there  flowed  from 
it  a  spring  of  delicious  water,  which  runs 
in  a  liquid  stream  even  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  called  "  St.  Bear's  Fountain." 
Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  archives 
of  the  chapter  under  the  title  of  1290, 
where  it  is  stated  that  "one  Jacquemet 

eve  to  St.  Bear's  church  a  parcel  of 
id  situate  in  the  locality  of  St.  Unas' 
Fountain."— Life  of  St.  Ursus.  Archdeacon 
of  Aosta  (1868). 

In  Christian  art  8t  Ursus  Is  i 


In  rartBttan  art  Be.  ursus  Is  aomeumaa  lepressoted 
striking  the  rock.  Thus,  in  the  ckttstsr  of  the  (Jofleglale, 
he  is  represented  on  a  nwrbla  column  of  the  twelfth 
d  below  it  is  the  inscription  "  Von  &Utti." 

St.  Patrick  and  the  triple  miracle  (fifth 
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century).  A  blind  man,  taking  hold  of 
St.  Patrick's  right  hand,  guided  it  into 
making  on  the  ground  a  cross,  when 
instantly  three  miracles  ensued:  (1)  A 
spring  of  water  bubbled  from  the  dry 
ground ;  (2)  the  blind  man,  bathing  his 
eyes  with  this  water,  received  his  sight ; 
and  (3)  the  man,  who  before  could 
neither  write  nor  read,  was  instantly 
inspired  with  both  these  gifts. — Thomas 
Massingham,  JPlorilegium  Insula  Sanc- 
torum, 

St.  Pharalldis  brings  water  from  dry 
land  with  her  distaff  (a.d.  710).  St. 
Pharalldis  produced  a  plentiful  well- 
spring  by  striking  the  side  of  a  hill  with 
her  distaff.  This  fountain  had  healing 
virtues,  especially  for  children's  com- 
plaints; and  every  Friday  crowds  come 
to  Bruay  to  avail  themselves  of  it. — Bol- 
landus,  Acta  Sanctorum^  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

Simeon  Stylites  brings  water  from  dry 
ground  (a.d.  469).  Simeon,  the  pillar 
saint,  made  a  fountain  of  water  spring 
from  dry  ground  to  supply  a  certain 
locality  where  water  was  deficient. — 
Theodoret,  History  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
(fifth  century). 

St.  Vinebaia\  herdsman,  brings  a  spring 
ofwaterfrom  dry  ground  (seventh  century) . 
When  St.  Vinebald  was  driving  his  oxen 
from  Villeneuve  la  Lionne,  ne  met  a 
woman  bringing  water  from  the  river, 
and  asked  her  to  give  his  beasts  drink. 
She  churlishly  replied  she  had  other 
duties  in  hand,  and  bode  him  look  after 
his  herd  himself.  A  little  further  on  he 
saw  another  woman  who  had  been  to  the 
river  to  fetch  water,  and  he  asked  her 
the  same  thing;  whereupon  she  gave 
water  to  all  the  beasts.  Vinebald  then 
stack  his  ox-goad  into  the  ground,  and 
said  to  the  woman,  "  Henceforth  this 
spring  of  water  will  save  you  the  labour 
of  going  down  to  the  river  for  water." 
A  spring  then  issued  from  the  ground, 
not  only  pure  and  excellent,  but  sanative 
also.  In  1793,  this  spring  was  profaned 
by  the  villagers'  washing  their  linen  in 
it,  and  it  nearly  ceased  flowing ;  where- 
upon the  magistrates  forbade  any  one  to 
desecrate  the  water,  and  the  spring 
recovered  its  full  force.  Now,  a  place 
for  washing  linen  has  been  built  lower 
down,  "et  l'cau  est  toujours  tres  abon- 
dante."— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  120. 

Water  supplied  to  a  Christian  army  by 
the  fountain  of  Elijah  (thirteenth  century). 
The  river  sources  of  the  Ptolemald 
having  been  poisoned  by  the  Saracens, 


the  Christian  army,  as  -well  as  all  the 
other  dwellers  in  that  district,  were  in 
danger  of  a  cruel  death.  In  this  exi- 
gency, the  chiefs  of  the*  Christian  army 
sent  a  company  of  soldiers  to  protect  the 
monks  of  Mount  Camel ;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  the  fountain  of  Elijah  there 
never  failed  while  the  monks  were  on 
the  mount,  but  the  moment  they  were 
driven  away  by  the  infidel  the  fountain 
dried  up.  By  protecting  the  monks  on 
the  mountain,  the  Christian  army  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  wholesome 
water,  and  was  thus  in  a  condition  at 
any  time  to  meet  the  foe. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistesy  vol,  v.  p.  590. 

Water  turned  into  Wine. 

Johk  11. 1-11.  The  first  miracle  that  Jesus 
did  was  to  turn  water  into  wine.  This  was  at 
a  marriage  banquet  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  to  which 
Jesus,  with  Ills  mother  and  disciples,  was 
invited. 

St.  Adelm  turns  water  into  wine  (eleventh 
century).  Among  the  many  miracles 
ascribed  to  St.  Adelm,  the  following 
summary  is  mentioned  in  an  off-hand 
manner  by  Mct.  Guerin,  chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XI II. :  "He  caused  a  serpent, 
which  had  glided  into  a  man  sleeping  on 
the  ground  with  his  mouth  open,  to  come 
out  again  ;  he  cured  the  queen  of  England 
of  an  incurable  malady  by  sending  to 
her  a  piece  of  bread  which  he  hod  blessed ; 
he  healed  many  sick  of  fevers  in  a  similar 
way ;  and  he  changed  water  into  wine." — 
Les  Petits  Bollandtstest  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

St.  Agnes  converts  a  fountain  of  water 
into  exquisite  wine  (a.d.  1274-1311). 
Amongst  the  many  miracles  of  St.  Agnes, 
one  was  to  convert  a  fountain  of  water 
into  exquisite  wine. — Raymond  of  Capua, 
Life  of  St.  Agnes  of  Mount  Pulciano. 

St.  Albert  turns  water  into  wine  of  a 
healing  virtue  (a.d.  1060-1140).  Count 
Arnoul,  brother  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
Hainault,  being  attacked  with  a  dangerous 
malady  for  which  his  physicians  knew 
of  no  remedy,  went  to  the  hermitago  of 
St.  Albert.  After  confession,  the  count 
begged  the  saint  to  give  him  something 
to  drink,  as  he  was  extremely  parched 
with  fever.  St.  Albert  said  there  was 
nothing  but  water  in  the  hermitage,  and 
went  to  draw  some  from  the  well.  He 
blessed  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  count ; 
but  the  saint's  benediction  was  so  potent, 
that  the  water  was  converted  bv  it  into 
a  most  generous  wine,  more  delicious 
than  any  in  the  country.  The  draught 
made  such  a  change  on  the  count,  that 
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his  fever  left  him,  and  he  returned  home 
in  perfect  health  and  spirits. — Robert 
(archdeacon  of  Ostrevand),  Life  of  St. 
Albert 

Water  served  to  St.  Gerard  turned  into 
wine  (a.d.  094).  St.  Gerard,  with  twelve 
companions,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  two  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mayeul,  bishop  of  Cluny, 
and  Adalbert,  the  future  bishop  of  Prague. 
Their  interview  was  followed  by  a  re- 
past, but  as  it  was  a  fast  day  with  St. 
Gerard,  he  whispered  to  the  servitor  to 
bring  him  water  to  drink.  The  servitor 
went  to  the  fountain  to  fetch  some  water, 
but  when  he  handed  it  to  the  prelate  it 
was  found  to  be  most  excellent  wine. 
The  saint  told  the  servitor  he  had  bid 
him  bring  water,  and  the  servitor  pro- 
tested he  had  brought  it  from  the  foun- 
tain. St.  Gerard  now  confessed  that  God 
had  turned  the  water  into  wine  to  honour 
his  servants  Mayeul  and  Adalbert ;  but 
Mayeul  and  Adalbert  returned  the  com- 
pliment, and  said  the  water  had  been 
converted  into  wine  in  honour  of  their 
giest— Father  Benedict,  Life  of  St. 

A  "miracle"  of  thti  tort  is  quite  worthies.  Everyone 
know*  how  quick  servant*  are  in  discerning  an  honoured 
guest,  and  how  skilfully  they  humour  the  vanity  of  such 
»  Person.  8t  Gerard  was  the  guest  of  honour,  and  no 
ofe^nLSe       *°  p^ng  M  10  Dmke  him  the  subject 

St.  Oerlac  the  penitent  turns  water  into 
wine  (died  1 170) .  One  Sunday  in  Passion 
Week,  the  priest  who  usually  said  mass 
in  a  certain  chapel,  having  brought  with 
him  some  water  to  drink,  found  it  thrice 
changed  into  wina  This  miracle  was 
the  work  of  St.  Gerlac  the  penitent,  and 
it  occurred  a  little  before  his  death.— 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  i.  p.  149. 

St.  Guido  converts  water  into  wine  (a.d. 
1046).  "  C'e'tait  nne  chose  assez  ordinaire 
que  l'eau  qu'on  lui  servait  a  table  se 
changeat  en  vin.  Ce  que  de  grands 
prcQats  ont  meme  eprouve'  avec  admira- 
tion."—Mgr.  Gutfrin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol. 
iv.  p.  77. 

Martha,  failing  in  wine  to  supply  her 
guests,  saw  repeated  the  miracle  of  Christ 
at  tto  mamage  feast  (first  century). 
Eutropius,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
of  Jesus,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  but 
lived  in  Antiocb,  and  after  the  ascension 
was  sent  with  Trophimus  and  Maximin 
into  Gaul.  Eutropius  fixed  his  home  at 
Orange,  Trophimus  at  Aries,  and  Mnximjp 


at  Abe.  One  day  they  all  met  at  Tarascon 
to  convert  the  house  inhabited  by  Murfh* 
into  a  basilica.  Martha  was  the  hostess, 
and  as  her  guests  were  very  numerous, 
her  wine  failed  her.  At  her  prayer  the 
water  of  the  waterpots  was  converted 
into  wine,  precisely  as  it  had  been  done 
at  the  marriage  feast  at  Can  a  of  Galilee. 
— Faillon,  Monuments  ine'ditsde  C  Apostolat 
de  Sainte  Madeleine. 

Some  water  given  to  St.  Odilo,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  turned  into  wine  (eleventh  century). 
St.  Odilo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  greatly  re- 
duced by  fasting,  was  served  by  one  of 
the  brothers  of  Orval  with  a  cup  of 
water ;  but  when  it  was  handed  to  him, 
"  God  had  changed  the  water  into  wine." 
The  saint  emptied  the  cup  into  the 
piscina,  and  told  the  brother  to  bring  him 
water,  not  wine.  This  was  done  thrice  ; 
and  then  Odilo,  perceiving  it  was  God's 
doing,  drank  the  draught,  giving  God 
thanks.— Botlandus,  Vita  Sanctorum,  vol. 
i.  Jan.  1. 

Peter  Celestine  converts  water  into  wine 
(a.d.  1221-1296).  Peter  Celestine,  while 
dwelling  as  an  anchorite  in  the  desert  of 
St.  Barthelemy  en  Loge,  changed  water 
into  wine  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vot 
vi.  p.  24. 

St.  Peter  the  hermit  turns  water  into 
wine  (a.d.  1098).  One  day  the  lords  of 
the  Apennines  being,  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition, very  hungry  and  thirsty,  ob- 
served the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  hermitage, 
and  made  towards  it  with  all  haste,  in 
hope  of  obtaining  something  to  eat  and 
drink.  "Hark  ye,  good  hermit,"  said 
the  huntsmen,  "can  you  give  us  any 
refreshment?"  Without  answering  a 
word,  Peter  brought  forth  what  food  he 
had,  and,  going  to  a  fountain  of  clear 
water,  he  filled  a  large  jug,  which  he 
changed  to  good  wine,  and  set  before  the 
strangers.  They  ate  and  drank  to  their 
heart  s  content,  and  so  pleased  were  they 
with  the  entertainment,  that  they  gave 
the  hermit  all  he  required  to  build  a 
monastery.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  vol.  ii.  April  12,  pp.  101.  102. 

St.  Vaast,  bishop  of  Arras  and  Cambrai, 
turns  water  into  wine  (a.d.  640).  St. 
Vaast  performed  many  miracles,  such  as 
exorcising  demoniacs,  and  turning  water 
into  wine.  The  usual  drink  of  the  people 
of  the  district  was  a  kind  of  beer,  called 
cervisia,  very  intoxicating,  and  drunk  at 
festivals  in  large  quantities.  Sometimes 
the  genial  bishop  would  turn  the  water 
of  a  poor  cottager  into  cervisia ;  but  on 
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one  occasion  he  certainly  set  his  face 
against  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people. 
Ocinc  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
Arras ;  and  one  day,  when  king  Clotaire 
was  invited  to  dine  with  him,  the  seigneur 
asked  St.  Vaast  to  meet  him.  On  enter- 
ing the  hospitable  mansion,  the  bishop, 
as  usual,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
whereupon  every  hogshead  of  cervisia 
burst,  and  the  Honor  was  all  spilt.  The 
king  asked  St.  Vaast  the  reason  of  this 
waste,  and  the  bishop  replied,  "The 
devil,  sire,  could  never  abide  the  «gn  of 
toe  cross."— SuriuB  (1570),  Lives  of  the 
Samts,  vol.  i.  -  j 

St.  Victor  of  Plancy  turns  water  into 
vnne  (sixth  century).  St.  Victor  of 
plancy  lived  as  a  hermit  near  Saturniac, 
m  the  diocese  of  Troyes.  His  reputation 
induced  Chilperic,  king  of  France,  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  St.  Victor  received  the 
king  with  a  kiss  of  peace,  and  invited 
him  to  take  some  refreshment.  Now, 
the  hermit  had  only  a  little  water  in  a 
vessel,  but  falling  on  his  knees,  he  said, 
"0  Lord,  bless  this  water,  and  fill  the 
vessel  which  holds  it  with  heavenly  dew." 
Then  he  made  on  the  vessel  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  lo  I  it  was  full  to  the  brim 
of  the  most  excellent  wine.  The  king 
and  all  his  suite  drank  thereof,  and 
declared  it  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality. 
-7 Le  sieur  des  Guerrois,  Histoire  Eccfe- 
stastique.  (See  also  St.  Bernard's  Sermon 
on  the  Fete-day  of  St.  Victor,  Feb.  26.) 

The  water,  given  by  St.  Zita  to  a  pilgrim, 
turned  into  wine  (a.d.  121S-1278).  One 
day  a  palmer,  parched  with  heat  and 
thirst,  asked  charity  of  St.  Zita.  She 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  give,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  she  said,  "  Stop  a  minute,"  and 
ran  to  fill  a  vessel  with  water.  When 
she  handed  the  mug  to  the  palmer,  she 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
palmer,  putting  the  mug  to  his  mouth, 
drank  the  contents  with  great  relish,  for 
the  water  had  been  turned  into  most 
delicious  wine.—  Vita  Sanctorum  (Pape- 
broch  the  Bollandist),  April  27,  p.  497: 

A  pot  of  virgin  honey  turned  into  gold 
(a.d.  616).  Nicetas  Patricius,  subpraetor 
of  Africa,  called  one  day  on  John,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  when  servants  were 
bringing  into  the  house  some  jars  of 
virgin  honey.  "  I  wish,"  said  the  sub- 
praetor to  the  patriarch,  "fou  would  give 
me  a  taste  of  your  honey."  "With  all 
mv  heart,"  replied  John;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  snbpraetor  was  at  dinner,  a  pot 
w  the  honey  was  brought  in.  What, 
However,  was  his  astonishment,  on  open- 
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ins  the  jar,  to  find  it  was  full  of  gold.— 
Mctnphrastas,  Lives,  etc.  (John,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria). 

Metaphrastia,  who  tells  the  storr,  mrs  the  "honor  was 
mlnin.lotuly  conyertod  Into  *old."  but  leontia,  Insinuate. 

the  far.  w^waUy  full, of  gold,  labelled  "Viaow 
*  ™Z  \JZ£  l,*"',^  2£  ""a***0*"  l*boura  under 
taOZ  ,  ,?lfflc" }**•  thfl  diffen-ncc  of  weight  between 
honey  and  gold.  No  one  could  lift  a  firkin  filled  with 
gold  audi believe  It  to  be  honey.  The  false  label  would 
^Sm"??  *ttention  »<>  ^  deceit,  and  Slid  Tot 
possibly  delude  any  one.  However,  erery  one  will  call 
to  mind  the  stratagem  of  Hannibal,  who  hid  his  gold  in 
tiie  hoHow  statues  which  he  carried  about  with  him  a* 
domestic  gods.  This  he  did  because  he  knew  the  Car- 
tnaginUuis  were  great  thieves,  and  by  leaving  these  gods 
exposed  no  suspicion  arose  that  they  were  lull  of  gold. 

Jectlon  might  be  urged  against  its  probability  as  that 
urged  above  against  the  Jars  of  honey. 

St.  Benet  the  Moor  finds  several  water- 
tanks  filled  with  fish  (a.d.  1589).  St. 
Benet  the  Moor  was  cuisier  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Mary,  near  Palermo,  One 
day,  being  snowed  up,  he  was  unable  to 
buy  food.  Assisted  by  his  brother  cooks, 
he  filled  several  large  vessels  or  tanks 
with  water,  and  passed  the  night  in 
prayer.  In  the  morning,  on  going  into 
the  kitchen,  all  the  vessels  were  found 
full  of  live  fish,  and  so  abundant  was 
the  supply  there  was  enough  for  the 
whole  house  till  the  snow  cleared  away. 

Another  instance.  One  Christmas  Day, 
St.  Benet  the  Moor  was  so  absorbed  in 
prayer,  that  he  forgot  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  dinner,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo  was  going  to  be  a  guest.  At 
the  time  appointed  the  table  was  laid, 
and  well  furnished  with  food.  "  Miracles 
of  this  sort  were  often  repeated  in  favour 
of  St.  Benet."— Acts  of  his  Beatification. 
..SlTf  ,?ct!.0,it\,^n5l  ***  Moor  4W«  from  the 

••Multiplication  of  Food,"  see  p.  ltt),  as  the  food  in 
these  cases  Is  produced  ex  nthito. 

Waters  divided  or  heaped  up. 

Psalm  lxxvii.  16.  The  waters  saw  Thee,  0 
God,  the  waters  saw  Thee,  and  were  afraid. 

Exon.  xiv.  22.  When  Moses  came  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Lord  caused  the  waters  to  divide.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  went  Into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  upon  dry  ground;  and  the  waters  were  a 
wall  unto  them  oo  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  left. 

Josh.  lit.  16.  When  Joshua  crossed  the  river 
Jordan,  which  overflowed  its  banks  all  the  time 
of  harvest,  tho  waters  which  came  down  from 
above  stood  and  rose  up  in  a  heap ;  and  those 
that  ran  into  the  sea  failed,  and  were  cut  off,  so 
that  all  the  people  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 

2  Kings  il.  8.  Elijah  took  his  mantle,  and, 
wrapping  it  together,  smote  the  waters,  and 
they  divided  hither  and  thither.  So  Elijah  and 
Elisha  went  over  on  dry  ground. 

2  Knras  ii.  14.  Elisha  did  the  same  when  he 
returned. 

The  Adige  refuses  to  enter  the  church 
z 
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where  the  body  of  St.  Zcno  was  buried. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  several  other 
"  historians  "  relate  the  following  tale  as 
an  historic  fact.  One  day,  when  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Verona  were  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  fete  of  St.  Zeno,  the  river 
Adige  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the 
waters  rolled  in  a  flood  to  the  church 
itself;  but  " though  the  doors  of  the 
church  were  wide  open,the  waters  were 
afraid  to  enter  "  (! !).  They  rolled  up  to 
the  open  doors,  piled  themselves  to  the 
windows,  menaced  the  assembly  with 
death,  not  by  flood,  but  starvation ;  for 
as  they  formed  a  high  wall  round  the 
church,  no  one  could  get  out.  Wonder 
followed  wonder.  This  water-wall  sup- 
plied needful  drink  for  those  shut  up  in 
the  church;  bo  that  adds  St.  Gregory, 
"  it  served  as  drink,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  enter  the  sacred  edifice  "  (! !).  It  arrested 
itself  at  the  doors  and  windows,  to 
demonstrate  to  all  ages  the  merits  of  the 
saint  there  buried  (! !).  "  It  was  a  succour 
to  the  faithful,  but  reverenced  the  church, 
and  did  it  no  harm."  St.  Gregory  then 
goes  on  to  compare  this  flood  of  water 
to  the  Are  mentioned  by  Daniel,  which 
refused  to  injure  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego.— -St.  Gregory,  Dialogues,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  19.   (See  next  column.) 

Even  Alton  Butler  it  not  afraid  of  repeating  thb  etory 
as  a  fact,  and  adds.  "This  prodigy  had  as  many  witnesses 
as  there  were  Inhabitants  In  Verona." 

The  Jordan  divides  to  give  a  passage  to 
St.  Angclus  (a.d.  1226).  When  Angelus 
was  only  twenty-six  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  be  ordained  priest. 
He  found  the  Jordan  had  so  overflowed  its 
banks  that  it  was  quite  unfordable,  but 
the  duty  of  St.  Angelus  was  to  obey. 
To  this  end,  he  prayed  to  God  that  the 
river  might  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  his 
keeping  his  vow,  and  commanded  the 
waters,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  merits 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  vow,  to  give  him  a  passage. 
The  river  at  once  obeyed,  by  stopping 
the  down  current,  and  allowing  the  rest 
to  flow  on  towards  the  sea.  By  this 
means  a  gap  was  made  in  the  river, 
through  which  the  saint  and  those  with 
him  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
continued  their  iourney  without  further 
interruption  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to 
which  they  were  bound. — Baronius, 
Ecclesiastical  Annals. 

The  river  Sarthe  divides  to  give  a  passage 
to  St.  Serenicus  (seventh  century).  St. 
Serenicus  wished  to  cross  the  river 


Sarthe,  but  had  no  boat.  However,  he 
had  recourse  to  prayer ;  and  then  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  surface  of  the 
river,  the  waters  divided,  leaving  a  dry 
passage.  The  lad  Flavart,  who  was 
following  his  master,  stupefied  with 
astonishment,  let  fall  into  the  river  the 
book  he  was  carrying,  but  so  bewildered 
was  he  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  the 
accident  for  some  time.  When  he  dis- 
covered it,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  saint,  imploring  his  forgiveness. 
Serenicus  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and,  speaking  kindly,  said  to  him,  "  Be 
assured,  Flavart,  we  shall  find  the  book 
again  sooner  or  later."  And  so  it  was, 
for  six  years  afterwards  the  book  was 
taken  from  the  river  wholly  uninjured. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  this  manuscript 
volume,  preserved  in  the  basilica  built 
by  St.  Serenicus,  was  examined  by  the 
author  of  his  life,  who  assures  us  he 
could  see  no  indication  at  all  that  the 
book  had  ever  been  even  wetted. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  May  7. 

The  waters  of  the  Seine  afraid  to  enter 
the  monastery  where  St.  Genevieve's  bed 
stood  (a.d.  422-512).  One  day  the  Seine 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  so  deep  was  the 
inundation  that  the  houses  and  churches 
were  filled  with  water  some  ten  feet  deep. 
When  the  flood  came  to  the  monastery 
where  St.  Genevieve  died,  and  where  her 
bed  was  carefully  preserved,  "it  was 
afraid ; "  and,  instead  of  inundating  the 
place,  stood  on  heaps,  so  as  to  form  a 
wall  of  defence  round  the  house  ;  and  the 
monastery  not  only  was  not  flooded,  it 
was  not  even  moistened.  When  the 
waters  had  seen  the  bed  on  which  the 
saint  died,  they  reverently  retired,  and 
returned  to  their  channel  again. — Mgr. 
Paul  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  100  (7th 
edit  1880). 

This  tale  Is  venr  like  that  told  by  Gregory  the  Great  of 
Bt.  Zeno,  who  litred  In  the  third  century  (see  preceding 
oolumn) 

St.  Adelelm  and  a  whole  army  pass  over 
the  Tagus,  when  swollen  with  rain  (eleventh 
century).  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  and 
Leon  told  his  wife  Constance  to  write  to 
St.  Adelelm,  and  implore  him  to  come  to 
Spain  to  assist  in  putting  down  the 
Moors,  who  were  Mahometans.  On 
arriving  at  the  Ta^us,  St  Adelelm  found 
the  king  there  with  his  army;  and,  as 
the  river  was  very  deep,  and  greatly 
swollen  with  rains,"  the  king  knew  not 
how  to  transport  his  army  across.  St. 
Adelelm  said  to  Alfonso,  "Some  put 
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their  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in 
horses,  but  we  will  remember  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God  "  (Ps.  xx.  7).  Then 
mounting  his  ass,  he  rode  right  into  the 
river,  and  passed  over,  though  the  bed 
was  deep  and  the  current  very  strong. 
All  the  army  followed,  some  on  horses, 
some  on  foot,  and  all  reached  the  opposite 
bank  without  accident  of  any  kind.  The 
king,  ravished  with  admiration,  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  holy  man,  kissed  them, 
and  implorecLhim  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  them.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and 
Alfonso  built  for  him,  at  Burgos,  a 
monastery,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John. — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  134,  135. 

(It  does  not,  from  the  narrnUre,  appear  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tagos  actually  divided  and  left  a  dry  passage ;  It 
seems  rather  to  Imply  that  the  deep  swollen  river  was 
miraculously  rendered  fordable  so  that  an  ass  and  men  on 
foot  could  ford  It) 

The  river  Ubaye  divides  to  give  a  passage 
to  St.  Marcellinus  (a.d.  374).  The  people 
of  Seynes  asked  St.  Marcellinus,  bishop 
of  Embrun,  to  come  over  and  consecrate 
a  church.  The  bishop  left  Embrun  with 
a  great  crowd  of  followers,  but  when  they 
reached  the  river  Ubaye  they  found  it  so 
swollen  with  the  late  rains,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  ford  it.  Marcellinus  told 
the  peoplo  not  to  be  disheartened,  for 
God  would  find  them  a  way.  Then, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  bade 
the  waters  remember  how  they  had  given 
a  passage  to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Elijah. 
Instantly  the  down  current  stopped,  and 
the  river  was  divided,  leaving  a  dry 
passage  for  the  bishop  and  his  followers. 
This  miracle,  says  tnc  biographer,  was 
attested  by  a  large  number  of  eye- 
witnesses, and  mode  a  vast  sensation  in 
the  province. — Mgr.  Depdry,  Hagio- 
qraphtc  de  Gap. 

The  waters  of  a  late  retreat  to  give  St. 
Blaise  a  dry  passage  (a.d.  289).  Agrico- 
laus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  told  St. 
Blaise,  if  he  persisted  m  his  refusal  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Roman  gods,  he  should  be 
thrown  into  a  deep  lake.  St.  Blaise 
replied,  he  would  walk  into  the  lake  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  show  the  governor 
how  God  can  deliver  those  who  trust  in 
Him.  So,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  walked  into  the  lake,  and  tho  water?, 
retreating  hither  and  thither,  stood  as  a 
wall  on  both  sides  of  him.  St.  Blaise 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  La  the  midst  of 
the  lake,  "  Let  any  who  are  jealous  of 
their  gods  come  to  me  in  the  lake,  and 
see  if  they  can  deliver  after  this  sort." 
Whereupon  eighty    of   the  idolaters 


ventured  to  join  St.  Blaise  in  the  lake ; 
but  the  walled-up  waters  fell  upon  them, 
and  drowned  them.  St.  Blaise,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  walked  through  the  lake, 
and  his  face  shone  so  brightly  that  no 
man  could  look  upon  him. — Metaphrastes, 
LivcSy  etc. 

*  Occasionally  riven  will  divide  from  natural  causes,  as 
the  Thames  did  in  March  o\  1821.  A  gale  of  extreme 
violence  blew  that  day  on  the  river.  It  came  from  the 
south-went,  and  the  entrance  of  the  tide  was  thus  inter- 
rupted for  several  hours.  By  the  protraction  of  the  ebb, 
and  prevention  of  the  tide,  the  water  in  the  river  at 
London  Bridge  sank  so  low  that  many  persons  walked 
across  the  river  bed,  between  London  Bridge  and  Graves- 
end.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  tide  returned  suddenly  and 
with  great  rapidity,  but  high  water  was  delayed  till  3  am. 

Mgr.  Ouerln,  in  his  Limt  of  Vut  Saints,  vol.  H. 
p.  228,  makes  several  variations  of  this  story.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  piling  up  of  the  water  into  walls  on  each 
side  or  the  saint,  but  states  that  Blaise  "  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  seated  himself  on  the  surface  of 
the  water."  He  gives  the  number  that  went  into  tho 
lake  at  the  Invitation  of  St.  Blaise  as  sixty-eight,  not 
eighty ;  and  he  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  8u  Blaise  had 
passed  over,  he  was  seised  by  Agricolaus  and  beheaded. 

St.  Oermana  Cousin  walks  across  a  deep 
rivcrt  which  divides  to  give  her  passage 
(a.d.  1579-1601).  Germana  Cousin  of 
Pibrac,  near  Toulouse,  was  a  shepherdess. 
One  day,  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  river 
which  she  had  to  cross  had  greatly 
swollen,  and  some  peasants  who  saw  her 
from  a  distance  wondered  how  she  would 
manage  to  ford  the  torrent.  Germana 
walked  along  the  meadow,  came  to  tho 
torrent,  took  no  heed  of  it,  but  walked 
on,  apparently  without  even  noticing  the 
obstacle.  On  she  went,  and  when  her  foot 
approached  the  river  the  waters  divided, 
leaving  her  a  dry  passage,  as  the  Red  Sea 
divided  for  the  children  of  Israel.  Even 
the  hem  of  her  garment  and  soles  of  her 
shoes  were  respected.  "A  lavue  de  cc 
prodige,  que  Dieu  renouvela  dans  la  suite 
tres  souvent,  les  paysans  s'entre-regar- 
derent  avec  crainte,  et  les  plus  hardis 
commencerent  a  respecter  celle  dont  ils 
avaient  voulu  se  rauler." — M.  L.  Veuil- 
lot,  Vie  de  la  Bienheureuse  Germaine. 

An  inundation  divides  to  give  a  passage  to 
St.  Thorettaand  her  flock  (twelfth  century). 
One  day  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  Nou- 
zillers,  swollen  by  rain,  formed  a  barrier 
to  St.  Thoretta,  who  was  keeping  a  Hock 
of  sheep  in  the  opposite  meadow,  so  that 
she  could  not  fold  her  sheep  or  reach  her 
cottage-home.  Thoretta  called  to  mind 
how  Christ  had  said  faith  can  remove 
mountains ;  and  if  mountains,  why  not 
floods  ?  She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  overflow  with  her  crook,  and  im- 
mediately the  waters  divided  right  and 
left,  leaving  a  dry  path  for  the  shep- 
herdess ana  her  sheep  to  pass  over. — 
I/abbe*  Boudant,  Le'gendede  Xte.  Thorette. 
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*  *  Une  autre  /ots,  cMtaient  doe  strangers, 
des  ouvriers  masons  ee  rendant  du  Bour- 
bon nais  dans  la  Marche,  leur  pays,  qui 
bo  trouvaient  arrets  par  la  mime  diffi- 
cult^. Dans  lour  impatience,  ces  hommes 
groBsiers  se  laissaient  aller  au  murmure, 
an  blasphbme.  La  jeune  vierge  lea  invite 
doucement  a  la  resignation,  les  engage 
a  fair©  la  sainte  volonte*  de  Dieu,  puis, 
dans  la  charite'qui  la  presse,  elle  demande 
hardimcnt  un  miracle.  Au  tact  de  sa 
houlette,  nouvcau  Jourdain,  lo  ruisseau 
retourne  en  arriere,  et  laisse  passer  a  pied 
sec  ces  hommes  qui  publicnt  hautement 
les  louanges  et  le  pouvoir  de  la  thauma- 
tur£C."—/&ttf. 

The  water  of  a  well  rises  at  the  bidding  of 
St.  John  of  St.  Facond  (a.d.  1480-1479). 
When  St.  John  of  St.  Facond  was  at 
Salamanca,  a  child  fell  into  a  well.  The 
saint  laid  his  girdle  on  the  coping  of 
the  well,  and  bade  the  waters  restore 
the  child.  Whereupon  they  rose  to  the 
coping,  buoying  up  the  child,  who  was 
then  taken  safe  and  sound  to  his  parents, 
in  the  presence  of  a  host  of  persons  who 
had  come  to  the  place  when  they  heard  of 
the  accident. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  vol.  ii.  June  12,  p.  616. 

St,  Ursus,  archdeacon  of  Aosta,  com- 
mands the  river  Buthier  to  abate  (sixth 
century).  St.  Ursus  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and,  like  St.  Patrick,  prayed  a  hun- 
dred times  every  day  and  a  hundred  times 
every  night.  lie  quitted  Ireland,  and  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Aosta.  One  day  the 
river  Buthier.  which  rises  in  the  Apennines 
and  passes  Aosta,  had  so  swollen,  that 
not  only  it  overflowed  its  banks,  but  it 
flooded  all  the  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and 
even  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the 
saint  was  wont  to  officiate.  Many  of  the 
distressed  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church, 
and  were  held  there  prisoners  by  the  deep 
water.  St.  Ursus,  seeing  the  great  danger, 
prayed  that  God,  who  had  restrained  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  and  commanded  the 
Red  Sea  to  retire  before  Moses,  would 
vouchsafe  to  deliver  them  in  this  their 
danger.  While  he  still  prayed,  the  clouds 
broke,  the  rain  ceased,  the  sun  burst  out, 
the  waters  retired  to  their  proper  channel, 
and  the  banks  were  once  more  dry  land. 
This  event  was  commemorated  for  eleven 
hundred  years  every  day  at  matins  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ursus,  but  in  1608  a  change 
took  place,  and  this  special  "miracle" 
no  longer  formed  part  of  the  daily  service. 
— Life  of  St,  Ursus,  archdeacon  of  Aosta 


Wise  Men  of  the  East. 

Matt.  ii.  1-12.  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  that 
when  Jesus  was  born,  a  star  appeared  in  the 
east,  which  induced  certain  of  the  Magi  to  start 
from  their  country  and  follow  it.  The  star  led 
them  to  Judsoa;  and,  going  at  once  to  the  king, 
they  asked  him  where  the  royal  infant  was  to 
bo  found.  Herod  did  not  know,  but  aald  be 
would  make  inquiries.  As  the  wise  men  left 
the  presence  chamber  they  saw  the  star  again, 
and  were  guided  by  it  to  a  shed  in  Bethlehem, 
where  Mary  bad  taken  up  her  temporary  abode. 
The  wise  men  entered  the  shed,  saw  the  new- 
born babe,  and  made  their  offerings  of  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  This  done,  they 
returned  home  to  their  own  country. 

The  Cologne  tradition.  In  Cologne 
cathedral  visitors  are  shown  three  heads, 
which  they  arc  assured  are  the  heads  of 
the  three  wise  men.  The  names  given  to 
them  are  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Bal- 
thazar, and  they  are  generally  called 
"The  three  kings  of  Cologne."  The 
meanings  attached  to  these  three  names 
are  as  follows :  Gaspar,  «  *  The  White  One ; " 
Melchior,  "The  King  of  Light;"  and 
Balthazar,  "The  Lord  of  Treasures." 
The  offerings,  we  are  told,  were  symbo- 
lical: gold  signified  the  kindly  office  of 
the  Child;  frankincense,  His  Godhead; 
and  myrrh,  that  He  would  die. 

Other  names  are  given  to  the  three  men :  as  (1)  ApeUhM. 
A  menu,  and  Damascus;  (3)  Magalath,  Gulgnlath,  and 
Banuin  ;  (3)  Alor,  Bator,  and  Pernt&rws.  Other*  aay  they 
were  Bhem,  Ham,  and  Japhetb,  who  had  fallen  adeep. 
and  woke  at  the  Nativity.* 

Numbers  differ,  Klopstock,  in  TJie 
Messiah,  says  there  were  six  wise  men, 
whom  he  calls  Hadad,  Selima,  Ziinri, 
Mirja,  Beled,  and  Sunith. 

James,  bishop  of  Edessa,  says  there 
were  twelve  wise  men,  all  royal  princes. 
He  adds  furthermore,  that  they  left  seven 
thousand  soldiers  at  the  Euphrates,  and 
came  to  Judaea  attended  with  only  a 
thousand  followers.  Pope  Leo  spoke  of 
them  as  three,  and  that  is  the  orthodox 
number. 

A  Danish  king  receives  three  offerings 
from  the  three  kings  of  Cologne,  A  Danish 
king,  who  had  great  reverence  for  the 
three  kings  of  Cologne,  used  to  invoke 
them  in  every  trouble.  One  day  he 
started  for  Cologne  on  a  pilgrimage, 
intent  on  offering  to  the  "  kings  "  three 
golden  crowns.  He  made  his  offering! 
and  left  besides  six  thousand  marks  for 
the  poor.  On  his  journey  home,  he  saw  the 
three  kings;  they  were  wearing  their 

*  Bt.  John  Chrraoetom  tells  on  that  St  Thorn ai  baptf*** 
the  three  kings  or  wise  men  which  came  to  Eclblebom  to 
adore  the  Infant  Jesus,  after  which  he  went  to  India  M 
preach  the  (osp«L 
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ml  the  oldest  of  them  presented 
><fer  filled  with  gold,  saying, 
tis ;  it  is  the  symbol  of  wisdom  ; 
i  :h  thy  people  with  equity."  The 
^ive  him  a  coffer  filled  with 
lying,  "Take  this;  it  is  the 
t  prudence ;  and  learn  to  master 
The  third  gave  him  a  coffer 
h  frankincense,  saying,  "Take 
the  symbol  of  divine  clemency ; 
i  to  relieve  the  wretched."  The 
md  the  three  coffers  at  his 
v/hcn  the  vision  had  passed  away, 
■on  he  reached  his  kingdom,  he 
his  people  with  equity,  kept  a 
-v  over  himself,  and  relieved  the 
nd  wretched  in  their  afflictions.— 
h'omanorum. 

itches  and  Familiar  Spirits. 

•Dm  zxil.  18.  Thou  shall  not  suffer  a  witch 

.  xx.  27.   A  man  or  a  woman  that  hath 
liar  spirit,  or  that  Is  a  wizard,  shall  surely 
it  to  death.  They  shall  stone  them  with 
^.   Their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 
Sxv.  xxvilL  3,  9.    After  the  death  of 
iel,  Saul  put  away  those  that  bad  familiar 
is,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land  [i.e.  he 
hem  to  death]. 
al.  v.  19-21.    8t  Paul  says  witchcraft,  like 
atry  and  heresy,  adultery  and  drunkenness, 
•  work  of  the  flesh,  and  no  one  who  practises 
ball  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Bible  witcfies  and  familiar  spirits. 
hen  the  Philistines  encamped  against 
ml  in  Shunen,  he  inquired  of  the  Lord 
id  His  prophets  what  he  should  do ; 
ut  receiving  no  answer,  either  by  dreams, 
y  Urim,  or  by  prophets,  he  inquired  of 
lie  witch  who  lived  at  Endor.  She  was 
•  cry  reluctant  at  first  to  answer  him,  be- 
-ause  he  had  commanded  all  witches  and 
wizards  to  be  put  to  death;  but  when 
Saul  swore  not  to  punish  her  in  any  wise, 
she  brought  up  Samuel  from  the  grave  to 
answer  the  king.  The  man  thus  called 
from  the  grave  said  to  Saul,  "  Why  hast 
thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  from 
the  grave?"  And  the  king  replied, 
"  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the  Philistines 
make  war  against  me ;  and  1  have  called 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known  to  me 
what  I  ought  to  do."  Samuel  replied, 
"  The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of 
thy  hand,  and  given  it  to  David.  Thee 
He  will  deliver  into  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines;  to-morrow  both  thou  and 
thy  sons  shall  be  with  me"  [among  the 
dead].-  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7-19. 

Tbe  whole  of  this  narrative  U  very  marvellous,  the  hut 
remark  not  tbe  least  to ;  "To-morrow  thou  and  thy  mm 
shall  be  with  me."  It  U  generally  supposed  that  Samuel, 


at  death,  went  direct  to  paradise ;  but  It  can  tuudlr  be 
■apposed  that  he  meant.  "To-morrow  Baal  and  his  song 
would  be  with  him  In  paradise."  If  not,  how  would  they 
be  with  him?  Comparing  these  words  with  those  of  our 
Lord  to  the  penitent  thief,  tnTolres  the  subject  In  great 
obscurity. 

The  account  of  the  witch  of  Endor  given  In  the  Book 
of  Chronicle*  (1  Chron.  r.  13,  14)  is  not  In  accordance 
with  that  given  In  the  Book  of  danxutL  The  latter  says, 
Saul  Inquired  first  of  the  Lord,  but  the  Lord  would  not 
answer  hlni.  either  by  dreams,  by  Urim.  or  by  prophets. 
And  when  Samuel  asked  why  he  had  been  called  from  tbe 
grave.  Saul  distinctly  told  him  he  had  applied  to  the 
Lord,  and  had  not  been  vouchsafed  an  answer.  In 
OkroniclM,  tbe  historian  says  that  Saul  was  punished  by 
death  for  "asking  counsel  of  a  witch,  intUoA  of  in- 
quiring of  the  Lord.-  (See  p.  Mfi,  note.) 

Manasseh  dealt  with  witches  and  wizards. 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  udid 
that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord;  for  he  used  enchantments,  and 
used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a  familiar 
spirity  and  with  wizards," — 2  Chron, 
xxxiii.  2,  6 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  6. 

Witches  and  familiar  spirits  in  the  New 
Testament.    Ely  mas,  the  sorcerer,  op. 

Sosed  Paul,  and  was  struck  blind  for  so 
oing. — Acts  xiii.  8-11. 
Simon  Magus   "used  sorcery,  and 
bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria." — Act3 
viii.  9. 

Witches  and  sorcerers  in  heathen  nations. 
The  Thessalians  were  very  famous  for 
their  sorceries.  It  is  said  they  could 
draw  down  the  moon  to  earth  by  their 
enchantments.  The  Egyptians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Hindus, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Teutons, 
etc.,  all  believed  in  witches  and  familiar 
spirits.  Indeed,  so  common  was  the 
belief,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a 
nation  that  did  not  believe  in  them. 

English  laws  against  witches  and  wizards. 
The  Scotch  and  English  were  for  centuries, 
like  other  Christian  nations,  firm  believers 
in  witches  and  wizards.  The  Saxons  of 
England,  before  the  Conquest,  punished 
them,  sometimes  by  exile,  but  more  often 
by  burning  them  to  death. — Leges  Al- 
veredi,  folio  28 ;  2  Ethelstani,  c.  7  ; 
Canutiy  4,  5. 

Britton,  in  his  Compendium  of  English 
Law*  (before  1275),  says,  "Sorciers, 
sorciesses,  etc.,  et  miscreants,  soient 
arses." 

Margery  Gurdeman  of  Eye  (Suffolk) 
was  burnt  to  death  for  witchcraft,  in 
October,  anno  20  Henry  VI.  " 

Joan  of  Arc,  usually  called  "The 
Maid  of  Orleans,"  was  burnt  to  death  for 
witchcraft,  at  Rouen,  in  1431. 

Mother  Siiipton,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  has  immortalized  her  name 
by  her  witchcraft.  Persons  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  consulted  her.  Her  pre- 
diction of  the  downfall  of  cardinal  Wolsey 
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la  one  of  the  most  notorious  in  traditional 
history. 

Bishop  Jewell  believed  in  witches ; 
and  in  his  sermon  preached  before  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1584,  says,  "  It  may  please 
your  grace  to  understand,  that  witches 
and  sorcerers,  within  these  last  four  years, 
are  marvellously  increased  within  your 
grace's  realm.  Your  grace's  subj ects  pine 
away  even  unto  death.  Their  colour 
fadeth,  their  flesh  rottcth,  their  speech  is 
benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft." 

In  the  Lambeth  library  is  the  "Ex- 
amination and  Confession  of  certain 
wytches  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  before  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  Judges,  the  26th  day 
of  July,  156C,  at  the  assizes  holden  there ; 
and  an  account  of  one  of  them,  put  to 
death  for  the  same  offence,  as  their  ex- 
amination declareth  more  at  large.  Mother 
Fraunces  learnt  her  art  of  her  grandmother 
Eve,  at  Hatfield  Peveril ;  and  trained  a 
whyte  spotted  cat  with  her  own  blood  to 
be  her  sathan.  And  mother  Waterhouse 
was  hanged  on  her  own  confession  of 
execrable  sorcery,  by  her  practised  for 
fifteen  years."  * 

Jambs  I.  was  a  great  believer  in  witches, 
and  hunted  them  to  death  with  relentless 
vigour.  This  we  are  prepared  to  believe, 
for  a  more  narrow-minded,  conceited  bigot 
never  filled  a  throne.  He  was  far  too 
wise  in  his  own  opinion  to  be  a  wise 
man.  Oh  for  the  right  divine  to  govern 
wrong ! 

Glanville,  the  celebrated  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  published  a 
work  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Being 
of  Witches  and  Witchcraft.  In  this  book 
lie  pravely  examines  the  subject  "  theo- 
logically, historically,  and  philosophi- 
cally ; "  and,  with  great  array  of  argument, 
labours  to  remove  all  objections  against 
the  existence  of  witches,  sorcerers,  and 
familiar  spirits. 

The  learned  bishop  Hall  mentions  a 
place  where  "there  were  more  witches 
than  houses ; "  and  even  the  enlightened 
judge,  sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  1644,  con- 
demned Amy  Dunny  and  Rose  Cullender, 
at  Bury  St  Edmund's,  for  bewitching 
children. 

Montesquieu  was  a  believer  in  witch- 
craft, and  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws  devotes 
a  whole  chapter  to  this  special  "  crime." 

Addison    and   Blackstonb  both 

*  W«  open  our  eye?  with  amazement  in  reading  thb. 
and  »*k.  Could  these  be  English  Judges  In  the  reign  of 
KJteMM  We  doiorf  fcacy  it  must  be  table. 


thought  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
witchcraft  of  old,  although  they  admit 
there  is  no  proof  of  anv  recent  example. 

Dr.  John  Fian,  schoolmaster  of  Saltpans, 
near  Edinburgh,  mangled  to  death  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  The  charge  against 
Dr.  Fian  was  that  of  raising  a  storm  at 
sea  to  wreck  that  awkward  pedant,  James, 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Denmark  to  visit 
his  future  Queen.  He  was  furthermore 
charged  witn  having  rifled  the  graves  of 
the  dead,  to  make  hell-broth;  and  of 
running  after  a  cat,  because  the  devil 
wanted  it  to  cast  into  the  sea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  storms.  These  outrageous 
charges  were  made  in  Scotland  against 
an  intellectual  schoolmaster,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  Reformed  Church ; 
and  nothing  in  the  Inquisition  was  more 
absurd  and  diabolical  than  this  proceed- 
ing. Well,  Dr.  Fian  was  arraigned  by 
that  mischievous  bigot,  our  high  and 
mighty  James  I.,  and  as  he  would  not 
confess,  was  put  to  the  torture.  First,  a 
rope  was  tied  Blackly  round  his  head,  and 
between  the  head  and  the  rope  a  strong 
stick,  about  two  feet  long,  was  inserted. 
Then  the  torture  began.  The  stick  was 
twisted  round  and  round,  shortening  the 
cord,  till  the  skull  was  crushed  in  upon 
the  brain :  and  at  every  turn  the  victim 
was  asked  if  he  would  confess.  When 
the  rope  had  cut  through  the  scalp  to  the 
bone,  and  the  whole  skull  was  squeezed 
out  of  shape,  for  fear  of  death  the  rope 
was  slackened,  and  the  doctor  was 
wheedled  and  coaxed  to  confess ;  but  he 
resolutely  refused  to  tell  a  lie,  even  to 
pander  to  the  vanity  of  king  James. 
Weak,  pale,  and  in  dreadful  agony,  the 
victim  was  now  attacked  on  nis  other 
extremities,  the  feet.  Each  foot  and  leg 
was  placed  in  a  strong  iron  box  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  between  the  leg  and  the 
box  wedges  were  loosely  inserted.  "  Will 
you  confess?"  said  the  inquisitor.  No 
answer ;  and  the  wedges  were  driven  home 
by  a  huge  mallet  A  piercing  shriek 
rang  through  the  torture-chamber ;  but 
there  was  none  to  pity  the  unhappy 
victim.  Down  fell  the  sledge-hammer 
on  another  wedge,  crushing  the  legs  in 
the  most  fearful  manner.  But  still  the 
doctor  would  not  confess  that  he  had  be- 
witched the  sea  to  wreck  king  James. 
Down  again  and  again  fell  the  hammer 
upon  the  wedges,  till  skin  and  flesh, 
muscle  and  tendon,  bone  and  marrow, 
were  one  mass  of  soft  and  bloody  jelly. 
Nothing  more  could  be  done,  so  he  was 
now  released,  and  laid  on  his  back,  hip 
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head  swollen  and  lacerated,  and  both  his 
legs  crushed  to  a  pulp.  Raving  mad,  he 
was  left  till  next  day.  Would  he  con- 
fess ?  No,  not  even  yet  would  he  lie ;  so 
they  wrenched  the  nails  off  his  fingers 
with  pincers,  and  stuck  pins  through  the 
parts  which  the  nails  had  covered.  Still 
no  confession.  They  put  his  thumbs  into 
thumbscrews  till  the  bones  were  crushed 
into  splinters.  Still  no  confession.  So 
they  strangled  him,  and  burnt  him  at  the 
stake  on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh, 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1591. 

It  behoves  one  to  be  modest  when  such  brutality  as  this 
wm  tolerated  In  Protestant  Britain,  In  the  reign  of  a  Stuart 
not  three  hundred  years  ago.  Four  times  my  present  ago 
would  land  us  exactly  on  the  year  of  this  transaction. 

The  three  witches  of  Belvoir  (seven- 
teenth century).  March  11,  1618,  two 
women,  named  Margaret  and  Philippa 
Flower,  were  burnt  at  Lincoln  on  the 
absurd  charge  of  witchcraft ;  and  three 
other  women,  named  Anne  Baker  of 
Bottesford,  Joan  Willimot  of  Goodbv, 
and  Ellen  Greene  of  Stathorne  (all  in 
the  county  of  Leicester),  were  condemned 
to  death  by  Sir  Henry  Hobbert,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  accom- 
plices. This  was  in  the  reign  of  that 
wretched  bigot  James  I.,  the  greatest  blot 
in  the  royal  scutcheon  of  England.  The 
Flowers  were  discharged  servants  of  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  who  out  of  revenge  annoved  the 
family.  The  mother  of  the  two  Flowers 
professed  to  have  a  familiar  spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  cat,  called  Hutterkin,  and  the 
witchcraft  of  the  three  consisted  in  burn- 
ing some  of  the  hair  of  the  earl  and 
countess,  and  in  plunging  a  glove  of 
their  son,  lord  Ross,  into  boiling  water, 
after  having  nibbed  it  on  the  cat's  back. 
Lord  Ross  died  about  this  time,  and  his 
death  was  ascribed  to  witchcraft.  When 
the  three  Flowers  were  taken  up  on 
the  charge,  the  mother  put  a  piece  of 
bread  inner  mouth,  saying,  "May  this 
choke  me  if  I  am  guilty  of  this  death." 
The  bread,  however,  did  choke  her,  and 
she  died.  Her  daughter  Margaret  ac- 
knowledged she  had  stolen  lord  Ross's 
glove  and  had  rubbed  it  on  the  cat's  back, 
before  plunging  it  into  scalding  hot 
water  ;  and  her  sister  Philippa  confessed 
that  she  had  a  familar  spirit,  which  some- 
times sucked  her  flesh ;  so  they  were  both 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 

In  regard  to  the  other  three  women, 
called  the  accomplices  of  the  Flowers, 
Joan  Willimot  had  an  owl,  which  she 
called  Pretty  ;  Ellen  Greene  a  kitten  and 


a  tame  rat;  and  Anne  Baker  confessed 
she  had  once  heard  a  voice  in  the  air,  and 
it  was  proved  by  credible  witnesses  that 
she  had  a  white  dog.  So  sir  Henry 
Hobbert  felt  no  doubt  of  their  guilt. 
What  can  old  women  have  owls,  cats, 
and  dogs  for,  but  to  work  mischief?  So 
he  gravely  put  on  his  black  cap,  and 
condemned  the  three  to  death. — Nichol, 
Leicestershire. 

Muth  Osborne  and  her  husband,  above 
seventy  years  old,  murdered  at  Tring, 
in  Hertfordshire,  for  witchcraft  (Aug. 
1751).  Let  us  come  down  to  the  Georges, 
Aug.  22,  1751.  Ruth  Osborne  asked  a 
man  named  Butter  field  for  a  sup  of 
milk,  which  he  denied  her ;  so  the  poor 
creature  went  away,  muttering  that  she 
wished  the  Pretender's  army  would  loot 
the  old  hunks's  cattle.  The  man  fell  ill, 
and  his  cattle  "vix  ossibus  hsrent."  No 
doubt  Ruth  Osborne's  was  the  "  eye  which 
scorched  them  up  like  a  burning-glass," 
so  a  white  witch  was  fetched  from  North- 
amptonshire to  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire, 
to  remove  the  spell.  The  wise  woman 
employed  six  farm  labourers  with  pitch- 
forks to  guard  the  farmer's  house  both 
day  and  night  from  evil  spirits ;  but 
Butterfield  got  no  better,  nor  did  his  lean 
kine  grow  fatter.  So  the  town-crier  was 
sent  round  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
proclaim  that  Ruth  Osborne  and  her 
husband  (both  over  seventy  years  of  age) 
were  to  be  ducked  in  a  pond  on  the 
following  Monday  for  witchcraft.  The 
overseers,  in  the  mean  time,  lodged  the 
poor  old  couple  in  Tring  workhouse,  and 
on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  fatal 
Monday  took  them,  for  greater  security, 
to  the  vestry  of  the  parish  church.  On 
the  Monday  announced  by  the  crier,  a 
mob  of  above  five  thousand  persons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  workhouse,  demanding 
that  the  two  Osbornes  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them  ;  and  when  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  assured  them  they  were  not 
on  the  premises,  the  rioters  broke  into  the 
house,  and  searched  every  drawer,  box, 
and  cranny,  even  pepper-boxes,  pots,  and 
pans,  to  find  the  fugitives.  Disappointed 
in  their  search,  they  demolished  the 
building,  and,  making  a  bonfire  of  the 
lumber,  they  threatened  to  burn  the  master 
unless  he  told  them  where  the  Osbornes 
were  concealed.  The  man,  terribly 
frightened,  revealed  the  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  the  mob,  yelling  and  hoot- 
ing, rushed  to  the  church,  seized  the 
victims,  and  carried  them  to  a  neighbour- 
ing pond.   The  scene  there  enacted  is  too 
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horrible  and  too  indecent  to  be  described ; 
Buffice  it  to  say,  the  woman  died,  and  the 
man,  tied  to  the  dead  body  of  his  aged 
•wife,  expired  soon  afterwards.  Twelve 
of  the  gentry  were  appointed  on  the  jury, 
and  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  Thomas  Colley  and 
twenty-one  others  of  the  ringleaders, 
names  unknown.  Colley  was  hung  in 
chains,  and  thus  ended  this  disgraceful 
outrage. — The  Universal  Magazine,  1751. 

Bulls,  edicts,  provisions,  etc.,  against 
witches  and  witchcraft.  Pope  Innocent 
Till.,  in  his  celebrated  bull  Summis 
Ecsiderantes,  1484,  charges  all  inquisitors 
and  others  to  search  out,  and  put  to 
death,  those  who  practised  diabolical  arts, 
such  as  witchcraft,  magic,  sorcery,  and 
enchantment.  Two  special  inquisitors 
(Heinrich  Institor  and  Jacob  Sprenger) 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  Ger- 
many, and,  with  the  aid  of  John  G  rem  per, 
an  ecclesiastic,  drew  up  the  infamous 
document  called  The  Witches'  Hammer 
("Malleus  Mnleficarum ")?  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  systematized,  a  regular 
form  of  trial  laid  down,  and  a  set  of  ques- 
tions digested  for  the  discovery  of  guilt 
in  those  suspected  of  the  diabolical  art. 

Alexander  VI.,  in  1494 ;  Leo  X.,  in 
1521;  and  Adrian  VI.,  in  1522,  supple- 
mented the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII.,*  add- 
ing to  its  severity,  and  feeding  the  witch- 
mania  that  for  four  centuries  had  raged 
in  Christendom.  The  results  of  this 
scandalous  persecution  were  dreadful. 
A  panic-fear  of  witchcraft  set  in.  If  any 
one  felt  unwell ;  if  any  one  suffered  from 
cramp,  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  ;  if  mis- 
fortune or  loss  befell  any  one ;  if  a  storm 
at  sea  occurred,  or  lightning  injured  man, 
cattle,  or  tree,  or  a  high  wind  blew  down 
some  chimney  or  stock  ;  if  some  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  broke  out  among  the  cattle, 
some  rinderpest,  some  pleuro-pncumonia 
ill  understood,  it  was  sure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  evil  eye  of  witchcraft  ("  Ncscio  quis 
teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinatagnos  ") ;  and 
to  be  accused  was  to  be  convicted  of  the 
charge,  for  T/ie  Witches*  Hammer  was 
sure  to  supply  evidence  sufficient  for  con- 
demnation. If  the  accused  pleaded  "  Not 
guilty,"  torture  was  applied,  and  the 
miserable  wretch  pleaded  anything  to 
escape  the  rack. 

•  Theoretically,  popes  speaking  ex  eat**drd  are  in- 
fallible, but  if  any  proof  of  their  fallibility  ware  needed, 
we  need  seek  no  further.  I  apprehend  erery  [Rouuuij 
Cntholic  would  with  that  theao  bulla  had  never  Men  day- 
lufliU  Protejtants,  no  doubt,  liave  been  as  great  sinmrs, 
but  then  they  nercr  pretended  to  Infallibility.  Fallible 
Jaw*  m.-ijr  be  repealed,  but  who  shall  reverse  an  infallible 
bull  I 


In  Germany,  the  prosecutions  were 
indeed  frightful.  In  the  small  bishopric 
of  Bamberg  six  hundred  were  burnt  to 
death  for  witchcraft  in  four  years;  in 
Wilrzberg,  nine  hundred ;  in  Lindhem, 
one  in  twenty  of  the  entire  population,  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

In  Geneva,  1515,  within  three  months, 
five  hundred  persons  were  burnt  at  the 
stake  under  the  character  of  "  Protestant 
witches." 

In  Lorraine,  the  learned  inquisitor 
Remigius  boasts  that  he  put  to  death 
nine  hundred  persons  for  witchcraft  in 
fifteen  years ;  and  as  many  were  banished. 

In  Como,  1524,  as  many  as  a  thousand 
persons  were  burnt  to  death  for  witch- 
craft in  a  single  year;  and  at  least  a 
hundred  per  annum  for  many  subsequent 
years. 

In  France,  1520,  fires  blazed  in  every 
town  for  the  extermination  of  witches ; 
and  for  a  century  the  provincial  "  parlo- 
ments"  were  ceaselessly  employed  in 
witch-trials. 

In  England,  during  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, three  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  on  the  accusation  of  witch- 
craft; and  witch-executions  continued 
long  afterwards.  The  last  cases  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Hicks,  in  1716,  and  her 
daughter,  a  child  nine  years  of  age  (! I), 
who  were  hung  at  Huntingdon,  for 
"  selling  their  souls  to  the  devil ;  and 
raising  a  storm,  by  pulling  off  their 
stockings  and  making  a  lather  of 
soap  "(!!).♦ 

When  James  brought  home  his  bride 
from  Denmark,  in  1590,  thirty  persons 
were  put  to  death  for  trying  to  raise  the 
sea  into  a  storm  to  drown  him,  "as  he 
was  the  devil's  worst  enemy ; "  and  the 
Scotch  Assembly,  between  1C40  and 
1G49,  passed  five  acts  against  witches, 
each  more  rigid  than  the  preceding  one. 
As  many  as  seventeen  persons  in  Stirling 
were  burnt  to  death  for  witchcraft  in 
1659  and  the  last  execution  in  Scotland 
on  this  charge  was  at  Dornoch,  in  1722. 
The  entire  number  of  victims  in  Scotland 
for  this  "religious  crime"  certainly  ex- 
ceeded four  thousand. 

The  last  execution  for  sorcery  in 
Wilrzberg  was  in  1749;  in  Switzerland 
in  1782  ;  in  Posen  in  1793. 

The  laws  against  witchcraft  were  re- 
pealed in  Eugland  in  1736 ;  in  Austria 
not  till  1766. 

The  entire  number  of  persons  put  to 

*  Elspeth  Role  was  condemned  for  witchcraft  by  lord 
Anstruthw,  May  8, 1709.  (See  P.VTH  Osuuum,  p.  813,) 
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death  for  witchcraft  in  Christendom, 
according  to  Dr.  Sprcnger,  is  not  less 
than  nine  millions  (! !). 

The  name  of  Matthew  Hopkins  of 
Manningtree,  Essex,  is  infamously  no- 
torious, as  the  "Witch-finder"  in  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 
Dr.  Z.  Grey  says  that  between  three  and 
four  thousand  persons  suffered  death 
through  this  villain  between  1648  and 
1661. 

The  following  names  stand  out  in 
honourable  relief  for  resisting  the  pre- 
vailing credulity  in  witchcraft,  and  con- 
demning its  persecution : — 

Wierius  or  Wikr  of  Grars,  in  Brabant 
(1515-1588).  He  wrote  De  Prastigiis 
Dcemonum,  and  Pseudo-rnonarchia  Dw- 
monum. 

Reginald  Scot  (died  in  Kent,  1599) 
wrote  The  Discover*  of  Witchcraft  in 
1584.  This  noble  work,  full  of  learning, 
humane  feeling,  and  manly  Christianity, 
was  disgracefully  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  James  I.,  that  contemptible 
prig,  wrote  his  Damonology  "chiefly 
against  Wierus  and  Scot,  the  latter  of 
whom,"  says  our  British  Solomon,  "is 
not  ashamed  to  deny  there  can  be  such 
a  thing  as  witchcraft." 

Haksnet,  1599;  Tiiomasius,  1700; 
Hutchinson,  1720. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  dis- 
grace our  statutes:— 33  Henry  VIII.  c.  8 
(1541),  which  declares  witchcraft  exer- 
cised against  the  life  of  any  one  to  be 
felony.  But  5  Eliz.  c.  16  (1563)  and  1 
James  I.  c.  12  (1604)  po  further,  and 
declare  it  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  Punishment  of  death  for  witch- 
craft was  abolished  by  9  George  II.  c.  6 
(1736). 

The  Act  of  Parliament  In  the  flnt  year  of  James  I. 
runs  Urns:  "If  any  person  alintt  use  any  invocation  or 
conjuration  of  any  erri  or  wicked  spirit,  or  ahall  entertain, 
employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  eril  or  coned  spirit,  or  shall 
tike  up  any  dead  body  to  employ  In  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
or  enchantment,  or  shall  practise  any  sort  of  witchcraft, 
»orcery,  etc,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  wasted, 
ronsumed,  pined,  or  lamed  .  .  . "  (the  penalty  was 
death].  Tills  statute  was  mere  toadyism,  like  the  preface 
which  is  still  allowed  to  disgrace  our  English  Mblca. 

•#»  The  belief  in  witchcraft  U  Hot  yet  wholly  rooted 
out  Even  in  1863  a  man  was  drowned  at  ricdingham, 
in  Essex,  for  being  a  wizard,  his  accusers  and  persecutors 
being  vfflago  tradesmen. 

Witch  of  Kndor.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  proof  that 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  believed  in  witchcraft.  Let  us 
examine  the  point.  First  the  laws  made  by  Moses 
against  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  then  the  famous  case 
known  as  the  witch  of  Endor.  Suppose  the  British 
Parliament  were  to  pan  a  law  Unit  any  one  who  practises 
"  table-turning  "  shall  be  put  in  prison— that  would  not 
imply  that  persons  exist  who  can  do  that  feat  without 
mechanical  force ;  but  only  that  the  law  will  not  suffer 
knaves  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  fools,  nor  to  rob 
them  of  their  money  under  false  pretences.  So  when 
Moses  forbade  the  practice  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  it 
does  not  imply  that  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such 


arts;  but  simply  that  the  people  under  his  charge  w» 
not  to  practise  heathen  arts,  and  arrogate  to  themselves 
superhuman  powers.  This  prohibition  was  the  more 
necessary,  because  the  KgypUani  among  whom  they  bad 
been  brought  up,  and  the  Philistines  among  whom  they 
were  about  to  dwell,  both  practised  magic  Moses 
virtually  said.  "  The  Egyptians  and  Philistines  believe  In 
magic  but  It  shall  not  be  so  wHh  God's  people  and  if 
any  of  you  pretend  to  magic  or  sorcery,  be  shall  be  dealt 
with  as  a  traitor  to  God.  and  be  put  to  death."  The  law 
should  rather  prove  that  Moses  did  not  believe  in  such  a 
power  than  that  he  did  believe  In  it ;  as  when  Perkln 
War  beck  was  condemned  for  passing  himself  off  as 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  his  trial  and  execution  proved 
that  his  claim  was  not  believed,  not  that  he  was  sup- 
posed really  to  be  the  son  of  Edward  V.'s  brother. 

The  strong  case  Is  the  "witch  of  Endor"  (I  Bam. 
xxvilU.  From  ver.  IS  It  is  certain  that  the  woman  did 
not  know  her  visitor  was  Saul  the  king.  From  ver.  13  it 
b  equally  certain  that  the  woman  was  terrified  to  see 
"  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth and  from  ver.  14  it 
is  certain  that  she  did  not  know  the  form  which  appeared 
was  that  of  Samuel,  although  she  had  been  asked  to  call 
up  Samuel.  The  whole  Incident,  therefore,  was  to  the 
woman  alarming  and  unexpected ;  and  the  plain  Infer- 
ence is  that  the  woman  knew  she  was  a  pretender,  and 
did  not  tor  a  moment  suppose  that  her  Incantations  had 
any  efficacy.  Why  God  permitted  Samuel  to  appear  to 
the  king  Is  quite  another  question.  (8ee  Joshua  and 
thi  8ux  and  Moon,  p.  297;  Saxsox  and  the  Jaw- 

BOSS,  p.  381.) 

A  witch  exorcised  by  whipping  a  cat 
(a.d.  1600).  Harsnet  says,  "  What  man, 
judging  according  to  wit,  can  imagine 
that  a  witch  can  transforme  herselfe  into 
a  cat,  mouse,  or  hare ;  and  that  shee, 
being  hunted  with  hounds,  or  pinched 
by  the  breech,  or  whipped  with  scourges, 
in  those  forms,  the  same  marks  that  were 
made  by  hounds,  scourge,  and  so  on, 
will  be  found  on  the  witch  in  human 
forme ;  yet  shal  you  see  this  sencelesse 
conceite  verified  in  the  practice  of  our 
conjuring  priests.  For  example,  in  Fid 
Williams  deposition  before  her  Majesties 
Commissioners  for  Causes  Ecclesiasticall 
you  wil  finde  that  twelve  priests  had  a 
solemne  assembly  at  the  whipping  of  a 
cat,  and  they  did  whip  the  cat  in  a  parlor 
at  Denham,  til  shee  vanished  out  of  theyr 
sight.  Sending  next  day  to  Bushie,  to 
see  in  what  plight  the  witch  was,  whose 
spirit  they  had  cat-hunted  over  night, 
the  witch  was  found  in  childbed,  and 
the  childe  was  newly  dead.  Whereby 
it  plainly  appeares,  that  the  whipping 
of  the  cat  is  no  jest,  when  it  is  done  by 
catholiaue  priests  ;  and  the  hunting  of  a 
witch  is  no  fabulous  apprehension,  but 
a  good  catholioue  sooth,  agreable  to  the 
gravitie  and  wisedome  of  that  venerable 
church." — A  Declaration  of  Popish  Im- 
postures (1604),  pp.  Ill,  112. 

World  all  seen  at  once. 

Matt.  lv.  8.  The  devil  takcth  [Jesus]  up 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showeth 
Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

Alphonsus  Rodriqucz  saw  in  spirit  tfie 
whole   world   (\b2G-lGl7).  AluhonbUR 
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was  very  careful  to  pray  daily  for  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  world.  And 
once  or  twice  God  did  so  elevate  him  in 
spirit,  that  he  saw  all  the  men  and 
women  in  the  whole  world.  Then  God 
assured  him  that,  by  his  godly  desires  and 
daily  prayers,  he  merited  as  much  as  if 
he  had  actually  converted  the  whole 
human  race. — Michael  Julian,  Life  of 
Alphonsus  Rodriquez. 

Sospitra  sees  all  the  world  at  once. 
Sospitra  possessed  the  omniscient  power 
of  seeing  all  that  was  done  in  every  part 
of  the  whole  globe. — Eunapius,  (Edescus 
(fourth  century). 

Hie  mirror  given  to  Cambuscan  by  the  king  of  Arab? 
and  Ind  showed  him  all  that  was  being  done  in  any  part 
of  bis  dominion,  so  that  ha  might  know  whom  to  trust 
and  whom  to  aroid.— Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tain  (Tha 
Squire*!  Tola).  Somewhat  similar  virtues  were  poisoned 
by  Dr.  Dee's  Speculum,  Merlin's  Magic  Mirror,  Prester 
John's  Mirror.  Vulcan's  Mirror,  and  several  other  toys. 

Zealous  of  the  Law. 

Acts  xxi.  20,  etc.  When  Paul,  after  his  third 
missionary  tour,  came  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews 
could  not  conceal  their  animosity  against  him 
for  not  insisting  on  circumcision.  Seest  thou, 
brother,  said  they,  how  many  thousands  of 
the  Jews  believe,  but  all  of  them  are  sealous  of 
the  law.  A  riot  was  soon  organized  against 
him,  and  the  Jews  fell  on  him,  crying  out, 
Help!  men  of  Israel,  help!  This  is  the 
fellow  that  toacheth  men  to  despise  Moses  and 
the  temple.  The  rabble  in  their  fury  dragged 
Paul  from  the  temple,  and  would  have  mur- 
dered him  In  the  street,  had  not  Claudius  Lysias, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Roman  cohort, 
come  to  his  rescue,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Antonia.  Having  put  him  in 
chains,  Lysias  went  forth  Into  the  street,  and 
demanded  of  the  people  what  offence  the  man 
had  committed.  Some  cried  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  so  that  the  legatua  could  make 
nothing  out.  As  be  returned  to  the  fort,  Paul 
accosted  him,  and  Lysias  asked  him  if  he  could 
speak  Greek,  for  he  supposed  him  to  be  an 
Alexandrian.  Paul  replied,  I  am  no  foreigner 
at  all,  but  a  Jew  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  and 
prayed  to  bo  allowed  to  address  the  mob. 
Lysias  gave  him  the  required  permission,  and 
Paul,  standing  on  the  staircase  of  the  fort, 
recounted  to  the  people  the  whole  history  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  that  injunction  of 
the  Lord,  Depart,  for  I  will  tend  thee  to  the 
Gentile*,  the  whole  rabble  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  yelled  forth,  Away  with  him !  away  with 
6uch  a  fellow  from  the  earth !  Away  with  him ! 
away  with  him ;  be  is  not  fit  to  live !  And  so 
ungovernable  was  their  fury,  that  they  tore 
their  clothes  and  threw  dust  into  the  air. 
Lysias,  who  did  not  understand  Hebrew,  the 
tongue  in  which  Paul  hod  been  speaking,  was 
unable  to  follow  his  discourse ;  but,  seeing  the 
mad  fury  of  the  mob,  he  very  naturally  sup- 
posed that  the  prisoner  bad  said  something 
extremely  flagrant  and  offensive.  Under  this 
impression,  he  ordered  Paul  to  be  taken  Into  the 


fort  and  scourged.  The  soldiers  were  about  to 
bind  him,  when  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  in 
attendance.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  that  too  unoondemned  ? 
The  centurion  instantly  went  to  the  superior 
officer,  and  advised  caution ;  for,  said  be,  the 
man  is  a  Roman.  Whereupon  Lysiaa  went 
immediately  and  asked  Paul  if  it  were  true ; 
and,  being  assured  of  the  fact,  feared  ho  had 
gone  too  far  in  putting  him  in  chains.  [It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  rabble  was  led 
by  "  believers, ,r  and  their  besetting  sin  was 
this,  "they  were  zealous  of  the  law."] 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria,  zealous  of  the 
Unity  of  Qoat  create  a  riot,  and  a/most 
destroy  the  city  (a.d.  249).  In  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  some  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  zealous  of  the  law,  inflamed 
the  people  against  the  Christians.  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  calls  them  "  magicians, •* 
but  this  simply  means  enemies  of  the 
Christians;  and  he  tells  us  they  wens 
stirred  up  by  the  "  powers  of  darkness  "  to 
provoke  the  people  to  riot,  because  the 
Christians  worshipped  the  Trinity  instead 
of  the  Unity,  as  Moses  had  commanded. 
The  words  of  these  Jews  fell  like  sparks 
of  fire  on  the  mob  ;  and  the  rioters  rushed 
infuriated  against  the  Christians,  destroy- 
ing their  houses,  pillaging  their  goods, 
and  massacring  all  they  encountered. 
The  carnage  was  dreadful,  the  waste  of 
property  frightful.    It  seemed  as  if  an 
invading  army  of  barbarians  had  been 
let  loose  upon  the  city.   Hundreds  fled 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods,  aban- 
doning all  they  possessed  to  the  mad 
rioters.    St.  Apoflonia  refused  to  flee. 
This  saintly  virgin  had  no  fear  of  losiDg 
her  goods,  for  all  her  treasures  were  in 
heaven ;  she  had  no  fear  of  death  before 
her  eyes,  well  knowing  that  to  die  would 
be  her  gain.   What  if  Bhe  fell  a  martyr  ? 
To  her  would  be  granted  "  that  she  should 
be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white, 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints/' 
What  if  she  changed  her  corruptible  and 
mortal  ?  Would  it  not  be  for  incorruption 
and  immortality  ?    Her  death  would  be 
the  swallowing  up  of  death  in  victory. 
The  mob  seized  her  like  famished  tigers ; 
they  glutted  on  her  all  their  vengeance ; 
broke  her  jaws;  knocked  out  all  her 
teeth :  and  then  dragging  her  out  of  the 
city,  lighted  a  bonfire  of  the  debris  and 
threw  her  into  the  midst.   Her  body,  as 
a  holocaust,  was  soon  consumed  by  the 
fierce  flames,  and  her  spirit  was  carried 
by  angels  to  the  paradise  of  God. — St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  Treatise  on  Divine  Love. 
bk.  x.  ch.  8. 
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Adulterers. 

Heb.  xiii.  Adulterers  God  will  judge. 

The  wife  of  St.  Gangulfus  punished  for 
adultery  (a.d.  760).  The  wife  of  St. 
Gangulfus  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and 
noble  family,  but  her  conduct  was  bo 
scandalous  that  her  husband  knew  not 
how  he  ought  to  act.  One  day,  walking 
together,  they  came  to  a  rivulet  of  clear 
water,  and  Gangulfus  said  to  his  wife, 
"  For  a  long  time  rumours  have  come  to 
my  cars  derogatory  to  vour  honour,  but 
I  have  hitherto  said  nothing :  I  would  now 
remind  you  that  a  woman's  honour  is  her 
most  precious  jewel,  and  she  should  guard 
it  as  the  apple  of  her  eve."  The  wife 
answered  shamelessly,  "Nothing  can  be 
more  unjnst  than  such  a  scandal.  My 
honour  I  hold  sacred,  and  ever  will  do 
so.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  virtuous  women 
ahould  be  subjected  to  such  calumnies." 
"Well,"  said  the  saint,  "if  so  it  is, 
plunge  your  arm  in  this  water,  and  if  you 
receive  no  harm  I  will  firmly  believe  you 
innocent."  "Right  willingly,"  she  re- 
plied, and  plunged  her  arm  up  to  the 
elbow  in  the  stream  ;  but,  as  she  drew  it 
out,  the  skin  peeled  off  from  her  elbow 
to  her  finger  tips.  St.  Gangulfus  now 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  she  sent  her 
paramour  to  murder  him  ;  but  she  herself 
died  soon  afterwards  H  par  nne  incom- 
modite*  honteuse."— Petite  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  v.  pp.  458,  459. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  the  Jews  had  abereiage 
called  "The  Water  of  Jealousy,"  which  they  affirmed  no 
adulteress  could  drink  of  without  bunting.— /tee  PhUo- 
tophiocd  QwUitmt  answered  (1653). 

The  legends  about  prince  Arthur  ascribe  to  him  the 
possession  of  a  drinking-horn,  which  no  one  unchaste  or 
dUc^al  could  drink  out  ot— Lai  du  Com,  and  Uittory  0/ 

J"*"! ^taandent  etorrwer.  thelfania.  ofMatri- 
,  riorimel's  Girdle,  the  Grotto  of 


(The  cuckolds'  drinking-born,  the  coup*  « 
lafontalne,  Ariosto'i  enchanted  cop,  and  Artt^drink- 
Ins-horn  sent  him  by  Morgan  la  Fajre,  an  Wiethe  of  the 


Afar  off. 

Gen.  xxil.  4.  Then,  on  the  third  day,  Abra- 
ham lilted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off. 

St.  Antony  the  Great  sees  a  man  dying 
afar  off  (fourth  century).  Two  monks, 
coming  to  visit  St.  Antony  in  the  desert, 
were  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  water. 
One  of  them  died;  and  the  other  lay 
himself  down,  expecting  every  hour  to  be 
his  last.  As  Antony  sat  on  the  moun- 
tain, he  called  two  of  his  monks,  and  said 
to  them,  "Go,  take  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  run  with  all  speed  towards  Egypt, 
for  I  see  two  men  afar  off  who  were 
coming  hither.  One  has  fallen  on  the 
way,  and  the  other  will  die  also,  unless 
water  be  given  him,  and  that  quickly." 
So  the  two  monks  filled  a  pitcher,  and 
hastened  towards  Egypt,  and  found  the 
two  men.  One  was  lying  dead,  and  the 
other  was  gasping  in  the  throes  of  death. 
To  him  they  gave  water,  and  he  revived. 
So,  after  burying  the  dead  body,  they 
went  all  three  together  to  St.  Antony. 
Though  the  distance  was  a  day's  journey, 
the  Lord  had  opened  the  eyes  of  His  ser- 
vant to  see  things  so  far  off.— St.  Atha- 
nasius,  Life  of  St.  Antony  the  Great. 

St.  Benedict  sees  a  man  drowning  afar  off 
(sixth  century).  Placidus,  being  sent  to 
fstch  water  from  a  river?  accidentally 
slipped  in,  and  was  earned  down  the 
current,  which  was  very  strong.  St. 
Benedict,  sitting  in  his  cell,  saw  the  ac- 
cident "  afar  on,"  and  sent  Maurus  with 
all  speed  to  render  help.  The  accident 
must  have  been  wholly  invisible,  at  such 
a  distance,  to  human  sight:  the  Lord 
"  miraculously  "  showed  it  to  His  servant 
Benedict;  and  Placidus,  being  plucked 
from  the  water,  returned  with  Maurus  to 
the  abbey.— Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Almighty. 

Psalm  lxxxlx.  6.  Who  among  the  sons  of 
the  mighty  can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord  ? 
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St.  Cyprian  is  resolved  to  serve  the 
mightiest  only.  St.  Cyprian,  before  his 
conversion,  was  a  magician,  and  by  his 
art  conjured  up  the  devil.  He  promised 
to  serve  his  sable  majesty  for  ever,  if  he 
would  procure  for  him  the  love  of  Jostina. 
The  devil  used  his  utmost  to  do  so,  but 
without  success,  and  told  Cyprian  he 
had  no  power  over  Christians,  so  long  as 
they  abided  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  them. 
When  Cyprian  heard  the  devil  make  this 
humiliating  confession,  he  thought  to  him- 
self what  an  impotent  power  he  must  be 
to  be  foiled  by  a  mere  girl ;  so  he  resolved 
to  quit  the  service  of  Satan  for  a  stronger 
arm.  Consulting  a  bishop  on  the  subject,  he 
was  directed  to  Jesus,  the  almighty  ;  and, 
being  baptized,  became  a  consistent  saint 
and  died  a  martyr. — St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(a.d.  860J,  Orations,  18.  (See  also  Bede.) 

The  quint  Offerus  resolves  to  serve  the 
most  mighty.  Offerus  was  a  soldier  and 
a  heathen,  who  lived  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He  had  a  body  twelve  ells  long, 
and  loved  only  to  command.  He  cared 
not  what  harm  he  did  to  others,  and 
lived  a  wild  life,  attacking  and  plunder- 
ing all  who  came  in  his  path.  He  was 
merely  a  subordinate,  but  he  resolved 
to  serve  only  the  mightiest  master  he 
could  find.  He  heard  that  the  emperor, 
the  head  of  all  Christendom,  was  by  far 
the  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men ;  so  he 
offered  him  his  services,  saying  to  him, 
"  Lord  emperor,  I  am  strong ;  will  you 
have  me  in  your  service?  for  I  am  resolved 
to  sell  my  heart's  blood  only  to  the  most 
mighty."  When  the  emperor  looked  on 
his  huge  stature  and  giant  strength,  his 
broad  chest  and  mighty  fists,  he  said  to 
him,  "  Offerus,  if  thou  wilt  serve  me 
faithfully,  I  will  take  thee  into  my 
service,  and  you  shall  serve  me  for  ever. ' 
"Nay,  nay,  my  lord  emperor,"  replied 
the  giant,  "  to  serve  you  for  ever  is  not 
so  easily  promised :  but  this  I  will  engage 
to  do — as  long  as  I  do  serve  you,  no  man 
from  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  shall 
trouble  you."  So  the  emperor  took  the 
giant  into  his  service,  and  was  delighted 
with  his  bargain.  Now,  the  emperor 
had  a  harper  in  his  train,  who  sang  to 
him.  And  whenever  he  was  weary,  the 
minstrel  soothed  him  with  sweet  music. 
Once,  at  eventide,  the  emperor,  who  had 
pitched  his  tent  near  a  forest,  having 
eaten  and  drunk  heartily,  called  for  his 
minstrel.  The  minstrel  came  with  his 
harp,  and  sang  of  the  power  of  the  cross; 
but  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  evil  one, 
the  emperor  signed  on  his  forehead  the 


sign  of  the  cross.  Said  Offerus  aloud  t-» 
his  comrades,  "What  does  this  mean? 
What  jest  is  this?"  "  Jest ! "  cried  the 
emperor ;  "  it  is  no  jest,  Offerus.  What 
I  did  was  to  keep  off  the  foal  fiend,  who 
goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour."  These  words 
seemed  wondrous  strange  to  the  giant, 
who  said  sneeringly  to  the  emperor,  "1 
love  a  good  lion-hunt  most  dearly ;  let  us 

f)  together  against  this  foal  fiend,  and 
warrant  we  will  prevail  against  him." 
"  No,  no,  Offerus  1  *  cried  the  emperor  in 
a  whisper.  "  No,  no  ;  that  chase  is  better 
left  alone,  lest  in  battlingwith  the  foul  fiend 
we  lose  our  own  souls."    Then  Offerus 
made  a  wry  face,  and  said  to  the  emperor, 
"Ah,  ah!  my  lord  emperor,  I  perceive 
the  grapes  are  sour.   If  your  highness  is 
afraid  of  the  devil,  it  is  pretty  plain  he  is 
the  mightier  of  the  two,  and  him  will  I 
serve.     So  saying,  he  coolly  demanded 
his  pay,  quitted  the  emperor's  service, 
and  strode  bravely  into  the  forest  to  find 
this  new  master.   The  devil  is  never  far 
to  seek,  though  he  is  not  always  recog- 
nized.  Offerus  had  not  proceeded  above 
a  league,  when  he  came  to  a  wild  clearing, 
and  found  there  an  altar  built  of  coals ; 
and  on  the  altar,  gleaming  in  the  moon- 
light, lay  bones,  blanched  and  bare  of 
flesh.   Offerus  was  in  no  wise  terrified, 
but  quietly  and  deliberately  examined  the 
bones.   Then,  seating  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  he  fell  fast  asleep.  He 
thought,  in  his  sleep,  he  saw  the  earth 
gape,  and  a  coal-black  horse  come  out 
of  the  chasm.   The  rider  was  as  black  as 
his  horse ;  and,  coming  to  Offerus,  volun- 
teered to  take  him  into  his  service,  if  he 
would  bind  himself  to  him  for  ever. 
"Softly,  softly !  "  cried  Offerus ;  "  not  so 
fast,  I  prithee.   I  will  engage  to  serve 
you  for  ever,  unless  I  find  a  master 
mightier  than  thou."   So  the  bargain  was 
struck,  and  Offerus  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  foul  fiend.   The  devil  took 
his  new  recruit  through  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  and  Offerus  found  him  more 
to  his  liking  than  the  emperor ;  but  one 
day  as  they  went  on  together,  laughing 
and  jesting,  they  came  upon  three  posts — 
for  so  they  seemed  to  Offerus — and  the 

Erince  of  darkness  would  not  pass  them, 
ut  turned  another  way.  "  How  now  ?  " 
cried  Offerus ;  "it  seems  to  me  your 
majesty  is  afraid  of  that  gibbet.  Ha, 
ha  I "  And,  drawing  his  bow,  the  giant 
shot  an  arrow,  which  lodged  in  the  wood. 
"  Gently  I "  said  Satan.  "  Ton  must  not 
do  so.  Don't  you  know  those  three  pieces 
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of  wood  form  what  is  called  a  cross?" 
"Well,  and  what  of  that?"  cried  the 
giant.  "  Why,"  said  Satan,  "  the  cross 
is  the  symbol  of  One  with  whom  I  once 
did  battle,  and  He  was  slain  on  a  cross." 
"If  He  was  slain,"  persisted  the  giant, 
"what  is  there  to  fear.  The  slain  are 
dead,  and  there's  an  end  of  them."  4  4  No, 
no !  "  cried  Satan.  "  He  is  not  dead,  I  can 
assure  you  ;  but  liveth,  and  will  live,  too, 
for  ever  and  for  evermore."  44  Oh,  oh  !  " 
cried  Offerus, 44 1  see  it  all.  He  died,  but  is 
alive  again ;  and  is  mightier  than  thou. 
I  serve  none  but  the  mightiest ;  so  fare- 
well, master ;  here  we  part."  Satan  did 
not  dare  pass  the  cross,  but  tried  to  cover 
over  his  chagrin  with  a  loud  laugh  ;  and 
Offerus  journeyed  on,  asking  every  one 
he  met  if  he  could  direct  him  where  to 
rind  Him  who  was  crucified  and  rose 
from  the  dead.  He  met,  however,  no  one 
who  could  tell  him  exactly.  Some  had 
heard  speak  of  Him,  and  some  thought 
they  knew  Him  ;  but  none  could  tell  the 
giant  where  to  find  Him.  At  length 
came  Offerus  to  a  hermit's  cell ;  and  the 
man  of  God  showed  him  that  "faith " 
was  the  path  he  must  f*o  to  find  Christ, 
that  44 prayer"  would  give  him  strength 
for  the  journey,  and  4 4 grace  "  would  come 
to  his  help  in  time  of  need.  The  hermit 
then  set  tne  giant  to  carry  pilgrims  across 
a  deep  river,  and  told  him  Christ  would 
know  of  his  workSj  and  his  labours,  and 
his  patience ;  and  in  His  own  good  time 
would  show  Himself  to  him.  Offerus 
replied,  44  Ho  did  not  mind  the  work,  if 
he  could  find  Christ."  So  he  built  him- 
Belf  a  hut  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
carried  pilgrims  across ;  and  if  any  offered 
him  money,  he  would  say,  44  Nay,  nay ;  I 
work  not  for  money,  but  to  win  Christ." 
Many  and  many  a  year  did  he  serve  this 
ferry,  till  his  hair  grew  grey,  and  his 
strength  began  to  wane ;  when,  one  night, 
he  heard  a  very  tiny  voice  calling  to  him. 
44  Offerus,"  it  said,  44  dear  Offerus,  carry 
Me  across  the  river."  The  giant  took  his 
pine-stick,  huge  as  a  weaver's  beam, 
waded  through  the  river,  and  came  to  the 
other  side ;  out  could  see  no  one.  He 
thought  he  must  have  been  dreaming ;  so 
he  returned  to  his  hut,  and  went  to  bed 
again.  Scarcely  had  he  so  done,  when 
he  heard  the  same  voice  again,  very  small 
and  very  plaintive,  but  he  distinctly  heard 
it  say,  "  Offerus,  good  Offerus?  carry  Me 
across  the  river."  Again  the  giant  waded 
through  the  stream,  but  yet  saw  he  no 
one ;  and  again  he  returned  to  his  hut, 
that  he  might  sleep  till  dawn.  No  sooner 


was  he  settled  in  bed  than  the  voice  came 
to  him  a  third  time,  and  still  it  said  the 
same  words, 44  Offerus,  dear  Offerus,  cany 
Me  across  the  river."  It  was  a  very 
small  voice,  but  clear  as  a  bell,  and  so 
plaintive  that  the  giant  had  no  heart  to 
refuse ;  so  he  rose  a  third  time,  and 
waded  through  the  river  to  the  other  bank. 
There  he  found  a  fair  little  Child,  with 
golden  hair.  In  His  left  hand  He  held 
a  toy — it  was  the  standard  of  a  lamb ;  and 
in  His  right  hand  He  had  another  toy,  a 
little  globe.  The  Child  looked  on  the 
rough  brawny  giant  with  eyes  full  of  love 
and  trustfulness;  and  Offerus  lifted  the 
little  wayfarer  on  his  huge  shoulders  with 
only  three  fingers.  On  went  he  to  the 
river,  but  when  he  entered  the  water,  the 
Child  seemed  to  weigh  on  him  like  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Heavier 
and  heavier  grew  the  weight,  heavier  and 
still  heavier,  till  the  water  well-nigh 
reached  his  chin.  Great  drops  of  sweat 
stood  on  the  giant's  brow,  and  he  almost 
sank  in  the  stream  under  the  ever-increas- 
ing weight  of  that  little  Child.  However, 
he  struggled  bravely  on,  contrived  with 
tottering  steps  to  reach  the  home  shore, 
set  the  Child  gently  down,  and  said,  4  4  My 
little  Lord,  prithee  come  not  this  way 
again,  for  scarcely  now  have  I  escaped 
with  my  life."  The  Child  spoke  very- 
little,  but  taking  a  handful  of  water  in 
its  hand,  sprinkled  with  it  the  giant's 
face,  saying,  44  Fear  not,  Offerus ;  the 
Child  thou  hast  so  bravely  carried  across 
the  stream  is  the  Lord  Christ,  whom  thou 
seekest.  Thy  prayers  arc  heard,  and  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.  Plant  now  thy 
pine-staff  in  the  earth,  and  it  shall  bo 
a  token  unto  thee.  It  shall  no  longer  be 
dead  and  leafless,  but  shall  send  forth 
leaves  and  buds :  and  thou  shalt  be  no 
longer  called  Offerus,  but  Christ-offerus 
shall  thy  name  be ; "  and  from  that  day  he 
was  called  Christ-offerus,  or  Christopher. 
The  Child  left  him ;  Christopher  set  his 
pine-staff  in  the  earth,  and  on  the 
morrow  it  had  shot  forth  leaves  and 
red  blossoms  liko  those  of  an  almond 
tree.  Three  days  afterwards  the  giant 
died,  and  angels  cam*,  and  bore  him 
up  aloft  into  the  bosom  of  good  old 
Abraham,  and  there  was  joy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  angels  of  God. 

Thto  bcMtital  aDecory  hat  om  taken  malnlj  from 
Tk4  Sck6nb*rg-co€ta  Family. 

Angels  differ  In  Glory. 

1  Gob.  xv.  41, 42.  There  is  one  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
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glory  of  the  stars ;  for  one  star  dlffercth  from 
another  rtar  In  glory.  So  also  Is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead. 

The  orders  of  degrees  among  the  angels 
of  heaven.  According  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  the  Angelic  hierarchy  of 
heaven  is  divided  into  nine  orders — 

1.  Seraphim,  a.  Cherubim.  8.  Thrones,  In  the  firtt 
circle: 

4.  Dominions,  6.  Virtues,  S.  Powers,  in  the  tteond 

7.  Prtndpalltke,  8.  Archangeb,  9.  Angels,  In  the  third 
drtlc.-HUrarcJUs  OmUttit. 

Gregory  the  Great  has  a  different 
arrangement  in  the  third  order — 

Noma  angdorum  ordlnes  dklmus,  quia  rldclket  esse, 
testante  aacro  etoquio,  sclmus  Angelas,  Archangrlos. 
Virtu  tat.  Potentates,  Prlndpatus,  Domlnatlones,  Thronos. 
Cherubim,  atque  Seraphim.— Homily  Si. 

By  this  arrangement  we  have — 

Seraphim,  ChmiWin,  and  Thrones,  In  the  firtt  order ; 
Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  In  the  second 
order; 

Virtues,  Archangels,  and  Angels.  In  the  third  order. 

The  seven  holy  angels  are  Michael  (the 
archangel),  Gabriel,  Raphael  (these  three 
arc  Scripture  names) ,  Uriel,  Simiel, 
Orinhiel,  and  Zachariel.  The  council 
held  in  a.d.  746  mentions  with  reproba- 
tion the  names  of  Uriel,  Ragucl,  Simiel, 
and  others. 

Raphael  tells  Tobias  (Tobit  xii.  15) 
that  he  is  one  of  the  seven  angels  who 
attend  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  John, 
in  the  Revelation  (viii.  2,  3),  saw  seven 
angels  standing  before  the  Lord. 

The  rabbins  say  Michael  presides  over 
the  east,  Raphael  over  the  west,  Gabriel 
over  the  north,  and  Uriel  over  the  south. 

According  to  the  Koran,  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty  is  supported  by  eight  angels 
(ch.  lxix.),  but  Sale  tells  us,  in  a  foot- 
note, that  "the  number  of  those  who 
bear  it  at  the  present  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  four,  and  that  other  four  will 
be  added  at  the  judgment-day,  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  occasion."  In  ch.  xxxv. 
we  are  told  that  the  angels  are  furnished 
with  two,  four,  or  six  pairs  of  wings 
according  to  their  different  orders. 

Michael  {arohaitfrl),  Axrafll  {archnnftl  which  will 
Now  th*  trumpet  of  the  nturrection),  Gabriel,  and 
Raphael  are  the  four  angels  which  now  support  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty. 

The  orders  of  degree  among  the  fallen 
angels.  In  one  of  the  ninety-three  visions 
of  St.  Francisco,  sin  was  shown  the  fall 
of  the  rebellions  angels.  When  cast  out 
of  heaven  some  remained  in  the  air, 
some  fell  upon  our  earth,  and  the  rest  fell 
into  hell.  The  different  degrees  of  de- 
merit decided  the  region  to  be  occupied. 


Lucifer,  she  tells  us,  is  the  monarch  of 
all  the  hells,  but  he  rules  in  chains  of  iron, 
and  is  supreme  in  misery  as  well  as  in 
power.  Under  him  are  three  princes,  each 
absolute  in  his  own  department.  The 
first  of  these  is  Asmodeus,  once  a  cherub, 
but  now  holding  the  "principality"  of 
carnal  sins.  The  next  is  Mammon,  the 
demon  of  avarice,  who  holds  the  "  throne n 
of  this  world.  The  third  is  Beelzebub, 
who  holds  the  "dominion  "  of  idolaters. 
These  three  powers  and  Lucifer  never 
leave  their  prisons,  except  under  special 
permission  from  God:  but  they  have 
legions  and  legions  of  subordinates  on 
earth  who  are  responsible  to  them.  Tbe*e 
subordinate  demons  have  their  ranks,  like 
the  angelic  host ;  and  so  have  the  demons 
of  the  air  and  of  the  earth,  but  these 
last  two  are  commonwealths,  having  no 
supreme  head.  The  demons  of  the  air 
cause  storms,  and  injure  men  by  diseases 
and  breaking  down  their  confidence  in 
God.  The  demons  of  the  earth  ally 
themselves  with  all  other  demons  to 
bring  about  the  loss  of  souls.  The  best 
and  surest  safeguard  against  all  demons 
is  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jesus. 
When  persons  live  in  mortal  sin,  demons 
install  themselves  in  the  "  temple  of  their 
body,"  which  is  otherwise  the  "temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  and  when  a  sinner 
receives  absolution  from  the  Church,  the 
demons  quit  his  body,  but  loiter  about 
near  enough  to  suggest  temptations  to 
sin.  Confession  is  an  excellent  armour ; 
and  those  who  go  to  confession  most 
frequently  are  with  the  most  difficulty 
beguiled. 

Limbo,  Limbo  is  contiguous  to  hell, 
but  has  no  communication  with  it.  An 
angel  keeps  guard  over  the  gate.  The 
only  punishment  suffered  there  is  the 
privation  of  light.  In  limbo  will  be 
found  all  infants  that  have  died  un  bap- 
tized. In  the  first  of  its  three  regions 
are  the  infants  of  Christian  parents;  in 
the  second  region,  the  infants  of  Jews 
and  pagans ;  and  m  the  third  or  lowest 
region,  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 
The  darkness  of  this  region  is  thicker 
than  that  of  the  other  two. 

Purgatory,  Like  hell  and  limbo,  pur- 
gatory has  three  regions.  Over  the  gate 
is  this  inscription,  "This  is  purgatory, 
the  place  of  hope."  In  the  uppermost 
region  are  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
not  worked  out  the  expiation  of  their 
sins  before  death ;  and  seven  years  is  the 
term  of  punishment  for  each  mortal  sin 
unobliterated  at  death,  or  after  death  by 
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masses  or  other  merits.  The  guardian 
angel  of  each  soul  collects  carefully 
the  masses  said,  the  prayers  offered,  and 
the  indulgences  granted  to  each  soul  in 
purgatory.  Pious  legacies  are  accepted 
by  God,  whether  executors  pay  the  be- 
quests or  not.  Prayers,  masses,  indul- 
gences, and  good  works  in  behalf  of  those 
in  bliss  are  scored  to  those  who  offer 
them  on  earth,  and  if  there  is  any  surplus 
it  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  those  in  pur- 
gatory. The  second  region  of  purgatory 
is  for  the  expiation  of  venial  sins.  The 
lowest  region,  which  is  the  most  burning, 
is  for  priests  and  nuns  who  have  com- 
mitted what  are  sins  in  the  religious,  but 
would  not  be  accounted  sins  in  seculars, 
such  as  indulging  the  appetite  with  food 
or  wine  beyond  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  support  life. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  March.  (See  also 
Urimes,  Esprit  des  Saints,  vol.  v.,  3rd 
edit.) 

St.  Francisca  sees  in  a  vision  the  different 
orders  of  the  heavenly  host  (a.d.  1384- 
1440).  In  one  of  her  numerous  visions, 
St.  Francisca  saw  the  orders  of  the  saints 
in  light,  with  their  respective  leaders. 
They  all  walked  under  their  proper 
standards.  First  came  the  patriarchs, 
led  by  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  11). 
Next  came  the  apostles,  led  by  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  evangelists  marched 
third,  under  St  John  and  St.  Mark.  Then 
the  martyrs,  under  St.  Laurentius  and  St. 
Stephen.  The  fifth  company  were  the 
doctors  of  the  Church,  under  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Jerome.  The  sixth  were  the 
monks,  under  St.  Benedict  St.  Bernard, 
St  Dominic,  and  St  Francis.  The 
hermits,  led  by  St  Paul  the  hermit  and 
St  Antony,  came  next  Then  the  virgins, 
led  by  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Agnes. 
The  ninth  company  was  that  of  widows, 
under  St.  Anne  and  St  Sabina.  And 
the  tenth  consisted  of  married  women,  led 
by  St.  Cecilia. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists), vol.  ii.  March.  (See  also  Grimes, 
Esprit  des  Saints,  vol.  v.,  3rd  edit.) 

St.  francisca  sees  her  son  in  the  second 
hierarchic  choir  of  heaven  (a.d.  1407). 
St  Francisca  had  a  son  John,  who 
died  of  the  plague  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Cecilia's  church,  bevond 
the  Tiber.  A  year  after  his  death,  as 
St  Francisca  was  praying  in  her  oratory, 
she  saw  her  son  John  all  brilliant  in 
light,  assisted  by  another  angel  more 
brilliant  still.  Her  son  showed  her  the 
different  orders  of  the  hierarchy  of  heaven, 
and  their  different  degrees  of  glory.  He 


himself  was  in  the  second  range  of  the 
first  hierarchy,  and  the  other  angel  was 
more  luminous  because  he  was  in  a  higher 
company. — John  Mattiotti  (her  father- 
confessor),  Life  of  St.  Francisca, 

Angels  Ministering  Spirits. 

Hbb.  1.  14.  [The  angels]  are  they  not  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? 

Angels  assist  at  the  baptism  of  [St.] 
Euscbius.  Before  the  pope  baptized 
Eusebius,  he  had  a  revelation  that  the 
person  he  was  about  to  baptize  would 
be  one  day  a  great  man.  Angels,  we 
are  told,  took  Eusebius  out  of  the  bap- 
tismal font — Surius  (1570),  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

Antediluvian  Longevity. 

Gjeh.  v.  And  Adam  lived  130  years.  That 
was  the  age  of  Adam ;  but  bis  offspring  or 
dynasty,  called  his  sons  and  daughters,  con- 
tinued ab  initio  930  years  (ver.  5). 

Again.  Seth  lived  105  years.  That  was  the 
term  of  Seth's  own  life ;  but  Seth  was  the  head 
of  a  tribe,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
sheik  lasted  912  years  altogether  (ver.  8). 

Enos  lived  90  years.  That  was  the  span  of 
this  man's  life ;  but  Enos  was  a  sheik,  and  his 
sons  and  daughters  continued  his  sheikship 
90S  years  (ver.  11). 

Methuselah,  the  oldest  man,  lived  187  years. 
His  sheikship  was  also  the  most  enduring,  ex- 
tending to  969  years,  when  it  died  out  (ver.  27). 

Thla  Interpretation  mm  ■ufgeeted  in  the  ExpotUor, 
December,  1878.  and  March.  1880.  It  b  plausible,  cer. 
talnljr,  and  preferable  to  the  "lunar  year"  interpretation. 

Similar  examples  in  post-diluvian 
history.  The  most  familiar  example  is 
that  of  Rome,  where  the  first  twelve 
emperors  were  all  Ceesar ;  in  imitation 
of  Bible  language,  it  might  be  said. 
Csesar  lived  fifty-six,  but  all  the  days 
of  Caesar  were  179  years ;  that  is,  dating 
from  the  birth  of  Julius  to  the  death  of 
Vespasian. 

Pharaoh  of  Egypt  would  be  very  much 
longer.  Josephus  tells  us  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt  from  Mends  to  Solomon  were 
called  Pharaoh,  841  kings.  Mends,  ac- 
cording to  Lepsius,  died  b.o.  8893,  and 
Solomon  reigned  1016-975.  This  would 
make  all  the  days  of  Pharaoh  very  much 
longer  than  all  the  days  of  Methuselah. 

Bunten  plaoee  the  death  of  Men*  in  B.O.  SMS. 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  would  give  another 
example.  It  might  be  said  that  Ptolemy 
lived  eighty-four  years  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters;  and  all  the  days  of 
Ptolemy  were  272  years. 
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Similar  examples  familiar  to  Scripture 
readers  are  Abimelech,  the  common 
name  of  the  Philistine  kings  ;  Agag, 
the  common  name  of  the  Amalekite 
kings ;  Benhadad,  the  common  name  of 
the  rulers  of  Damascus ;  and  Candace* 
of  Ethiopia.  Darius  also  seems  to  have 
been  a  dynastic  name  in  ancient  Persia. 

Leaving  Scripture,  we  have  Abgarus, 
the  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Edessa ; 
Augustus  in  the  Roman  empire ;  Cyrus 
in  the  Persian  empire;  Vladika  in  Monte- 
negro ;  and  Louis  in  France ;  with  many 
more. 

Age  of  the  saints.  The  saints,  as  a 
rule,  were  long-lived,  like  the  wise  men 
of  Greece.  Very  many  of  them  passed 
fourscore  years,  but  only  ten  reached 
a  hundred.    They  are — 

Yean  at  death. 

101.  Lupicen,  abbot  of  Lauconne  (379- 
480). 

102.  Faust  de  Riez  (391-493). 
104.  John  the  Silent  (454-558). 

106.  Gilbert}  founder  of  the  Gilbertines 
(1084-1190). 

108.  Ortarius,  abbot  of  Landelle  (sixth 
century). 

112.  Grace  of  Valentia,  who  never  had 
an  illness  (1494-1606). 

114.  Paul  the  Hermit ;  ninety  of  which 
he  passed  in  the  desert  (229-843). 

120.  John  de  Reome ;  his  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  strength  abated  (425-545). 

120.  Memmius,  bishop  of-Chalons-sur- 
Marne  (96-126). 

120.  Romuald,  founder  of  the  Camaldu- 
lensians  (907-1027). 

Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive. 

Matt.  vii.  7.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you. 

Matt.  zzl.  22.  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive. 

John  ziv.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in 
My  name,  I  will  do  it. 

l  John  v.  14,  15.  This  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  Him :  that  if  we  ask  anything 
according  to  His  will,  He  heareth  us;  and  if 
we  know  that  He  heareth  us  in  whatsoever  we 
ask,  wc  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that 
we  desired  of  Him. 

St.  Francisca  asked  God,  in  prayer, 
to  give  Vannosia  a  crab,  and  He  gave 
it  (a.d.  1384-1440).  A  gentlewoman, 
named  Vannosia,  a  dear  friend  and  kins- 
man of  St.  Francisca,  being  very  sick, 
had  an  irresistible  desire  for  some  crab  ; 
but' the  season  of  crabs  was  over,  and 
there  were  none  to  be  got  in  all  Rome. 
In  this  emergency  Francisca  "put  her- 
self in  prayer,  and  desired  one  of  God." 
Forthwith,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 


household,  there  fell  from  the  ceiling  ot 
the  room  a  fine  fresh  crab,  alive,  and 
to  all  appearance  just  taken  from  the  sea. 
Francisca  gave  it  to  her  friend,  who  ate 
thereof,  and  not  only  allayed  her  diseased 
craving,  but  forthwith  recovered  her 
wonted  health. — Mentioned  m  the  AcUtf 
the  Canonization  of  St.  Francisca,  May  29, 
1606. 

St.  John  de  Matha  asked  in  prayer  for 
money  to  redeem  some  slaves,  and  received the 
necessary  sum  (a.d.  1160-1213).  St.  John 
de  Matha  founded  the  "Holy  Trinity  for 
the  Redemption  of  Christian  Slaves."  At 
Tunis,  on  one  occasion,  he  paid  to  the 
governor  the  ransom  he  required,  but 
found  that  the  subordinates  demanded 
black-mail.  Not  having  the  wherewithal 
to  satisfy  their  greed,  he  laid  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  under  his  scapular,  and 
"conjured  the  good  mother  of  heaven 
to  have  mercy  on  these  captives."  On 
lifting  up  his  scapular  he  found  the  sum 
required,  paid  it,  and  brought  home  the 
captives. 

The  sequel.  The  Tunisians,  greatly 
enraged,  boarded  the  ship  in  which  the 
captives  had  embarked,  broke  the  rudder, 
cut  down  the  masts,  tore  the  sails, 
snapped  in  pieces  the  oars,  and  left  the 
vessel  a  dead  hulk.  St.  John  de  Matha 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  stripped 
off  his  mantle  and  made  a  sail  thereof, 
placed  himself  at  the  helm,  crucifix  in 
hand,  and  prayed  God  to  grant  a  safe 
voyage.  The  vessel  moved,  it  ran  merrily 
over  the  calm  sea,  and  in  two  days 
entered  the  Ostian  port,  amidst  the  loud 
acclamations  of  a  vast  crowd.  The  pope 
wept  for  jovj  asked  to  see  the  captives, 
gave  them  his  blessing,  and  sent  them 
home  to  their  respective  countries. — 
R.  P.  Calixte  de  la  Providence,  Life  of 
St.  John  of  Matha, 

A  woman  craved  some  peaches  in 
February,  and  they  grew  on  chestnut  slips* 
In  the  month  of*  February,  about  1700, 
a  Neapolitan  merchant  came  to  visit  St. 
John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  and  on  parting 
entreated  his  prayers  in  behalf  of  his 
wife,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  On  further 
inquiry,  the  merchant  told  him  his  wife 
had  a  craving  for  ripe  peaches,  but  of 
course  such  things  could  not  be  obtained 
in  winter.  Being  near  a  chestnut  tree 
at  the  time,  the  man  of  God  broke  oft 
three  dry  branches,  and  said  to  the 
merchant,  "  Plant  these  in  three  flower- 
pots, and  ask  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  to 
give  your  wife  her  heart's  desire." 
"What!"  cried  the  merchant,  "how 
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can  peaches  grow  on  dry  chestnmt  slips?" 
"All  things  are  possible  with  God,"  said 
the  saint.  "  Do  as  I  bid  you,  and  leare 
the  result  to  God  and  St.  Peter."  The 
merchant  planted  the  three  dry  chestnut 
sticks,  made  his  prayer  to  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  and  set  the  flower-pots  on  his 
window-seat.  Next  morning  the  sticks 
were  covered  with  green  leaves,  and  on 
each  stick  was  a  superb  ripe  peach.  The 
sick  woman  bad  her  heart's  desire,  and 
rapidly  returned  to  perfect  health. — 
Migne,  Demonstrations  £vange1iques1  vol. 
xvi.  (This  life  of  St.  John-Joseph  of 
the  Cross  is  from  the  pen  of  cardinal 
Wiseman.  Father  Diodato,  in  1794, 
wrote  the  life  of  the  same  saint.) 

Babes. 

Psalm  viii.  2.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  hast  Thou  ordained  strength  .  .  .  [to] 
still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger. 

Matt.  xi.  25.  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  bast  revealed 
them  unto  babes. 

Matt.  xxi.  16.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise. 

St,  Augustine  taught  by  a  little  child. 
While  St.  Augustine  was  composing  his 
book  On  the  Trmity.  and  was  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  he  saw  a  little  child  making- 
a  hole  in  the  sea-shore,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  The  child  replied, 
"I  am  making  a  hole  to  contain  the 
water  of  the  sea."  The  doctor  smiled, 
telling  the  child  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  do  so;  but  the  child  made  answer, 
"  Not  so,  Augustine.  It  would  be  far 
easier  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep,  than  for  the  finite  to  grasp  the 
Infinite ; "  and  so  he  vanished.  Augustine 
then  knew  that  the  child  was  an  angel 
of  God,  sent  to  warn  him,  and  he 
diligently  set  to  work  to  revise  what 
he  had  written.— Possidonius  (bishop  of 
Calamentia),  Life  of  St.  Augustine. 

An  infant  just  born  tells  St.  Brigit  who 
was  its  father  (a.d.  436-523).  An  un- 
married woman,  who  had  just  given 
birth  to  a  child,  was  asked  to  confess 
who  was  its  father,  and  she  declared  it 
was  bishop  Broon,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick.  St.  Brigit  could  not  credit  this 
scandal,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  babe's  mouth,  she  asked  it 
if  it  were  true.  "  No,"  said  the  infant, 
"my  father  is  no  bishop,  but  a  poor 
labourer."  So  the  " truth"  was  dis- 
covered, the  honour  of  the  Church  vindi- 
cated, and  God  defended  the  right. — Les 
J'ettU  Bollandistcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 


A  babe  in  arms  picks  out  his  father 
(fourteenth  century).  A  woman  who 
had  recently  given  birth  to  a  son,  was 
accused  by  her  husband  of  infidelity. 
The  woman,  greatly  distressed,  applied 
to  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  and  the  saint  said 
to  her,  "Come  this  afternoon  and  hear 
my  sermon ;  bring  your  babe  with  you. 
Induce  your  husband  to  come  also ;  not 
with  you,  but  let  him  mix  with  the 
crowd."  When  St.  Vincent  had  finished 
his  sermon,  he  Uld  the  mother  to  set  her 
infant  on  the  ground,  and  then  bade  it 
go  through  the  crowd  and  pick  out  its 
father.  The  babe,  only  a  few  days  old, 
threaded  its  way  through  the  dense 
crowd  till  it  came  to  the  husband  of  the 
woman,  and  laying  its  hands  on  bim,  said 
distinctly,  "This  is  my  father."  "Un 
miracle  aussi  extraordinaire  ne  pouvait 
que  faire  rentier  la  paix  dans  le  menage." 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes.  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 

A  child  just  bom  tells  the  apostles  Simon 
and  Jude  that  its  mother  told  a  lie.  While 
the  apostles  Simon  and  Jude  were  in 
Babylon,  they  consecrated  Abdias  bishop, 
and  ordained  both  priests  and  deacons; 
but  the  devil  sought  to  bring  discredit 
on  the  Church.  It  fell  out  thus :  The 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  in  Babylon 
became  mother  of  a  child,  but  was  not 
wed.  Her  parents  urged  her  to  tell 
them  who  was  the  father  of  her  child, 
and  she  (to  screen  her  lover)  charged  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  new  Church  with 
the  crime.  When  the  apostles  heard 
thereof,  they  went  to  the  king's  court, 
and  requested  that  the  deacon,  with  the 
mother  and  infant,  might  be  brought 
before  the  judge.  This  was  done,  and 
the  apostles  asked  the  parents  when  the 
child  was  born.  "  This  very  day,"  they 
replied.  Then,  fixing  their  eyes  sternly 
on  the  infant,  they  said,  "  We  adjure  thee, 
by  the  living  God,  and  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  tell  us  truly  if  this  deacon 
is  thy  father  or  not?"  The  infant 
answered,  "This  deacon  is  good  and 
chaste,  and  never  in  his  life  committed 
any  carnal  sin.  He  is  not  my  father." 
The  apostles  then  asked  the  babe  who 
his  father  was,  and  the  wise  infant  made 
answer,  "It  is  meet  for  me  to  clear  the 
innocent,  but  not  to  disclose  the  guilty." 
And  all  the  court  was  amazed  at  the 
answers. — Edward  Kinesman,  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (1623). 

The  wne  answer  wu  gtaen  by  the  dead  roan  warn- 
moiied  by  M&cariiM  (see  p.  77k  end  by  the  dead  man 
■ununouml  by  St  Antony  (Me  p.  76). 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  sjpeahs  in  infancy  to 
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his  motlier  (a.d.  1357).  While  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrier  was  an  infant,  a  dreadful 
dearth  desolated  Valentia.  The  mother 
of  the  child  was  afflicted  with  the  general 
calamity,  and  one  day  when  she  was 
lamenting  the  long  drought,  the  infant 
in  swaddling-clothes  said  to  her  distinctly, 
"  Mother,  if  you  wish  for  rain,  carry  me 
in  procession."  The  babe  was  carried 
in  procession,  and  the  rain  fell  abun- 
dantly. ("Son  enfant  emmaillotte'  pro- 
noncer  distinctement  ces  paroles :  Si  vous 
voulez  de  la  pluie,  portez  moi  en  pro- 
cession.")— Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XI II.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv. 
p.  236. 

A  newborn  babe  declares  that  Abzende- 
roudisnot  his  father.  The  imam  Abzen- 
deroud  excited  the  envy  of  his  confrater- 
nity by  his  superior  virtue  and  piety, 
so  they  suborned  a  woman  to  father  a 
child  on  him.  The  imam  prayed  Mahomet 
to  clear  him  of  this  charge,  and  the  new- 
born babe  declared  in  a  loud  distinct 
voice,  not  only  that  the  imam  was  inno- 
cent of  the  cnarge  alleged  against  him, 
but  it  furthermore  said  that  one  of  his 
chief  accusers  was  its  father,  and  had 
suborned  the  woman  to  make  this  false 
charge  to  screen  himself,  and  bring  the 
imam  into  trouble.— T.  S.  Gueulette 
(1723),  Chinese  Tales. 

Mont  Gueulette's  story  It  professedly  a  fiction :  that  of 
the  two  apostles  Simon  and  Jude.  and  that  of  St.  Brigit 
(see  preceding  page),  are  given  aa  facto ;  but  the  parallels 
are  striking  enough  to  place  them  all  in  one  category. 

Infants  at  the  breast  announce  the  death 
of  St.  Agnes  (April  20,  1317).  When 
St.  Agnes  died,  we  are  told  by  her 
biographer  she  received  the  most  per- 
fect praise  this  earth  could  afford,  that 
of  infants  at  the  breast.  The  tongue  of 
little  infants  was  unloosed,  "et  ils  se 
mirent  dans  les  lieux  voisins  a  publier 
la  mort  et  les  vertus  d*  Agnes;  leurs 
parents  s'eVeillerent  en  entendant  ces 
voix." — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  649. 

It  U  not  quite  dear  what  the  pope's  chamUrUln  meant. 
He  tells  us  he  Is  speaking  of  M  des  enfants  a  la  manwYir." 
These  "  petit*  Innocents  se  mirent  a  publier  la  wort 
d* Agnes'1  (announced  the  death  of  Agnes),  and  their 
iiarent*  woke  on  hearing  their  to  Ices.  Wete  Uiese 
infants  in  bed  when  they  made  the  proclamation  T  If  so. 
dues  the  chamberlain  mean  the?  spoke  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard  "  dans  les  lieux  voisins  "  t 

St.  Robert,  in  infancy,  declined  to  suck 
the  milk  of  any  but  religious  wet-nurses 
(a.d.  1067).  Robert,  son  of  Gerard, 
baron  of  Aurillac,  even  from  his  birth 
•bowed  signs  of  his  future  holiness.  His 
nether,  being  for  a  time  unable  to  give 


him  suck,  employed  wet-nurses,  but  the 
babe  positively  refused  to  take  the  breast 
of  any  irreligious  woman,  and  would 
only  go  to  pious  ones.  When  the  mother 
was  able  to  nurse  the  child  herself,  she 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  strangers, 
and  the  infant  was  relieved  of  all  further 
difficulty,  for  the  baroness  was  an  ex- 
cellent Christian. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landists),  April  24. 

St.  Sigisbert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  his 
baptism  (a.d.  636).  When  Sigisbert,  the 
infant  son  of  Dagobert  I.,  was  baptized, 
the  church  was  so  full  of  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  there  was  no  room  for  a 
clerk.  In  this  difficulty  the  infant 
himself  acted  as  clerk,  and  said  "  Amen  " 
in  the  proper  places,  "pronouncing  the 
word  audibly  and  distinctly,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  nobles  assembled  on 
the  occasion."  * — R.  P.  Vincent,  History 
of  Saint  Sigisbert  (taken  from  the  AnU- 
quite's  Austrasiennes). 

The  monk  Sigebert,  who  first  wrote  the  life  of  kins; 
Sigisbert,  my*  that  a  large  number  of  miracles  testified 
to  the  holiness  of  this  farourite  of  God.  lie  mentions 
many,  end  tells  us  he  knows  they  are  tiue,  for  he  himself 
witnessed  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

John  Stirling,  the  drunkard,  reclaimed 
by  his  baby  boy.  When  the  drinking  fit 
was  on  him,  the  will  of  John  Stirling 
seemed  to  be  wholly  in  the  grasp  of  his 
master  vice,  which  had  well-nigh  made 
an  utter  wreck  of  his  conscience,  honour, 
and  affection ;  but  help  was  at  hand,  and 
a  little  child  was  the  David  employed  by 
God  to  slay  the  giant  which  held  him 
captive.  His  wife  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  observing  family  worship ; 
the  rest  must  be  told  by  John  Stirling 
himself.  "I  had  been  all  day  at  the 
public-house,  and  when  at  night  I  came 
home  my  wife  was  reading  from  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel:  'When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  His  glory  .  .  .  before  Him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations:  and  He 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another, 
as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats :  and  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His 
right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.* 
Our  youngest  boy,  then  about  four  vears 
old,  was  sitting  on  a  footstool,  with  his 
head  on  his  mother's  lap ;  and  when  he 
heard  these  words  read,  he  looked  up 
earnestly  into  his  mother  s  face,  and  said, 

•  "Ce  miracle  (AA.  88.  BelaU,  toI  hr.  p.  253.  nets  12) 
est  rapport*  par  Baudemond,  auteur  ooutemporaln,  et 
rcpete  par  beauooup  d'autres." 

A  similar  Instance  is  recorded  by  Fleury,  in  his  History 
o/  tht  Church,  bk.  sari.  n.  88,  under  date  of  Feb.  i, 
1650,  in  the  diocese  of  8trigonia,  in  Hungary.  The  case 
was  sererely  investigated,  and  the  arobbbhop  recognised 
the  undoubted  fact 
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"  WUi  father  be  a  goat  then,  mother?" 
This  question  cut  me  to  the  heart.  It 
was  a  nail  driven  home.  The  earnestness 
of  the  child,  the  bewilderment  of  his 
mother,  the  home-thrust  rankling  in  my 
heart,  all  told  upon  me.  I  spent  a 
miserable  night  indeed.  Next  day  was 
Sunday,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  go  to 
church.  While  the  family  was  at  church, 
looking  about  for  something  to  read,  I 
laid  my  hand  on  Beecher's  Six  Sermons 
on  Intemperance.  I  read,  and  read,  and 
all  I  read  seemed  about  myself.  My 
future  life  was  now  determined.  All  the 
men  on  earth  could  not  now  have  tempted 
me  to  drink.  I  loathed  drink.  The  ale 
which  yesterday  was  irresistible,  was  now 
gall  and  wormwood  to  me.  I  would 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  rather  than 
touch  it.  This  was  the  turning-point 
of  my  life ;  and  Qod,  ever  gracious, 
from  that  memorable  moment  led  me 
in  the  way  everlasting." — Wallace,  The 
Gloaming  of  Life. 

Thb  b  by  Cur  the  best  tale  In  thU  nctlon.  Bfonkhh 
take  about  babn  are  In  all  cam  revolting.  The  prudery, 
the  unirin  visdom.  the  immodest  modesty  of  little 
children,  is  most  unnatural,  most  prurient,  and  most 
repulsire.  I  know  of  no  single  legend  of  a  child  at  all 
attractive,  or  bearing  the  least  semblance  to  the  beautiful 
Innocence  of  young  childhood ;  they  are  mere  monks  and 
nuns  In  small -clothes. 

Beast  of  Burden. 

Psalm  lxxiii.  22.  I  was  as  a  beast  before 
Thee. 

St.  Marcellinus^  bishop  of  Embrun, 
treated  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Returning 
from  a  long  excursion,  St.  Marcellinus 
observed  a  large  crowd  of  people  at  a 
short  distance,  and  went  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  He  heard  a  great  outcry, 
and  found  it  was  some  strangers  going  to 
Embrun;  but  one  of  their  pack-horses, 
being  overladen,  had  fallen  from  fatigue, 
unable  to  advance  any  further.  St.  Mar- 
cellinus told  the  travellers  to  be  patient, 
not  to  beat  the  poor  beast,  and  above  all 
things  to  refrain  from  their  blasphemous 
language;  whereupon  the  people,  angry 
and  tired,  swore  the  bishop  himself 
should  be  their  beast  of  burden.  Resist- 
ance was  in  vain,  remonstrance  would 
have  been  thrown  away ;  so,  bending  his 
back,  the  mob,  half  in  mischief  and  half 
in  anger,  piled  on  it  the  goods  which  had 
broken  down  their  pack-horse.  St.  Mar- 
cellinus, with  admirable  patience  and 
humility,  lent  himself  to  this  insult,  say* 
ing  as  he  was  being  loaded,  "  My  Saviour 
bore  more  than  all  this  for  me;"  and 
then  adding  from  the  psalmist,  "  I  was 


as  a  beast  before  Thee."  When  he  reached 
the  city,  the  people  were  greatly  enraged 
to  see  their  bishop  thus  insulted,  and  took 
up  stones  to  cast  at  the  strangers ;  but 
God  Himself  took  it  in  hand  to  glorify 
His  saint,  by  sending  a  "tourbillon  of 
fire,"  which  enveloped  the  most  furious 
of  the  strangers,  and  caused  him  most 
frightful  pain.  Terribly  frightened,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  bishop's  feet,  craving 
his  pardon ;  but  the  fire  never  left  him 
till  the  bishop  was  disburdened,  and  had 
offered  up  prayer  on  the  man's  behalf. 
The  man  pressed  St.  Marcellinus  to  accept 
a  present,  but  he  refused  to  take  anything, 
and  after  appeasing  the  people  of  Embrun, 
he  retired  to  his  ownhome. — Mgr.  Depe'ry, 
Hagiographie  de  Gap. 

Beasts,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
preached  to. 

Psalm  cxl viii.  7-10.  Praise  the  Lord  from  the 
earth,  ye  dragons  and  deeps,  beasts  and  all 
cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  preaches  to  the 
fishes  (a.d.  1195-1231).  When  St.  Antony 
was  preaching  at  Rimini,  he  found  the 
eyes  of  many  obstinately  closed  to  the 
words  of  light ;  and  said  from  his  chair, 
"  Let  those  who  list  follow  me  to  the  sea- 
shore." He  went  to  Marecchia,  and  rais- 
ing his  voice,  cried  aloud:  -"Ye  fishes 
of  the  sea,  hear;  for  man,  though  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  is  like  the  deaf  adder, 
and  refuses  to  hearken  to  his  Qod.  To 
3'on,  therefore,  1  announce  the  gospel  of 
salvation."  Instantly  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  shoals  of  both  little  and  great 
fish  thronged  to  the  shore.  From  all  sides 
they  came  in  countless  numbers,  crowd- 
ing thick  upon  each  other,  their  heads 
above  the  water,  their  big  eyes  turned  to 
the  preacher,  who  spoke  thus:  "What 
acts  of  thankfulness,  O  fishes,  ought  you 
not  to  render  to  Him  who  has  given  you 
to  live  in  this  mighty  ocean  ?  It  is  to 
God  you  owe  those  deep  retreats,  which 
protect  you  from  the  raging  storm. 
When  the  great  flood  destroyed  the 
families  of  man,  that  God  preserved  you. 
It  is  you  who  saved  the  prophet  Jonah. 
It  is  you  who  brought  the  stater  to  St. 
Peter  and  the  Lord  or  glory.  You  receive 
your  life,  your  food,  your  protection,  from 
God  and  God  alone.  Praise  Him,  seas  and 
floods;  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him,  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever.  Ye  whales,  and 
all  that  move  in  the  waters,  bless  yo  the 
Lord  :  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for 
ever."  At  these  words  the  fishes  seemed 
agitated,  napped  their  toils,  opened  their 
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mouths,  and  testified  in  a  thousand  ways 
their  wish  to  pay  homage  to  the  Almighty, 
and  the  tribute  of  their  mute  praise.  The 
crowd  on  the  shore  eould  not  restrain 
their  admiration,  and  cried  with  one  voice, 
"Come,  let  us  laud  and  magnify  God  the 
Maker,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier." 
And  Antony,  turning  round,  exclaimed, 
"  Praise  Him,  ye  children  of  men ;  praise 
Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.  Let 
the  fishes  of  the  sea  teach  man  to  praise 
the  Lord.  Shall  man,  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  alone  be  mute  in  His  praise?"  The 
"heretics"  were  confounded,  fell  at  the 

Ereacher's  feet,  and  would  not  arise  till 
e  had  given  them  absolution.  The  re- 
membrance of  this  prodigy  is  perpetuated 
in  Italy  and  France.  Father  Papcbroch 
tells  us  he  saw  in  1660  an  ancient  chapel 
standing  on  the  spot  where  St.  Antony 
preached  to  the  fishes.  Many  painters 
nave  represented  it— Guyard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua, 

I  hare  myself  nan  the  picture  brought  to  Paris  by 
marshal  Boult,  ssid  to  be  by  MurUlo,  of  84.  Antony  preach- 
ing to  the  fishes. 

St.  Francis  of  Assist  used  to  preach  to 
the  beasts  and  birds  (a.d.  1182-1226). 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  wished  to  retire  into 
solitude,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  made  it 
known  to  him  that  it  was  God's  will  he 
should  continue  to  preach  the  gospel. 
"What,  however,  is  very  admirable  is 
this:  he  often  preached  to  the  cattle  of 
the  field,  and  birds  of  the  air,  to  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  and  even  to  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  showing  to  them  their  obli- 
gations to  God,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
praise  His  holy  name.  These  dumb  crea- 
tures, without  human  reason,  would  listen 
attentively,  and  testify  by  their  move- 
ments the  joy  they  felt  in  his  discourse, 
and  after  the  sermon  was  over  they  would 
praise  the  Lord,  each  in  his  several  way." 
— Chavin  de  Malan,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi 

N.K— St  Aventine,  hearing  that  some  fishers  were 
coining  to  VInsai,  In  Toumdne,  warned  the  fishes  to  be 
on  their  guard,  a.d.  638.  This  Is  strange,  as  the  monks 
were  always  ftxhers. 

St.  Francis  was  a  famous  preacher,  and  nothing  Is  more 
oonunon  than  for  i>rcacb«ni,  who  can  find  a  Rpot  suffl- 
iJrntlj  retired,  to  recite  audibly  their  sermon  In  their 
walk*.  This  might  bare  boen  the  practice  of  St  Francis, 
and  Accidental  hearers  might  fancy  he  was  preaching  to 
the  beasts  and  birds,  instead  of  conning  bis  sermon.  All 
who  hare  tried  it  will  testify  that  sheep  and  oxen,  birds 
and  creeping  things,  are  greatly  charmed  with  the  human 
voice,  and  will  often  run  towards  the  speaker,  and  stand 
long  listening  to  him.  if  his  voice  has  any  charm.  I  hare 
myself  seen  it  scores  of  times. 

Birds  accompany  a  monk  of  Mount 
Avernia  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis.  The 
following  beautiful  legend  is  told  by 


lkt.  n. 

R.  H.  Busk  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Oct. 
20,  1883,  p.  302,  note.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  had  received  the  stigmata  in  a 
retired  and  almost  inaccessible  spot  which 
he  had  chosen  for  his  meditations.  After 
the  death  of  the  saint,  the  community 
adopted  an  annual  procession  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  buncd.  It  was  a  mid- 
night procession,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  way  was  dark,  cold,  and  stormy; 
but  spite  of  dark,  cold,  and  storm  the 
procession  went  on,  chanting  solemn 
prayer  and  praise.  After  a  time  the 
attendance  greatly  diminished.  The  mid- 
night hour,  the  darkness,  the  cold,  the 
storm,  told  upon  the  monks,  and  at  last 
the  procession  dwindled  down  to  one 
single  monk.  Alone  he  stepped  out  into 
the  midnight  darkness.  Alone  he  breasted 
the  cold  and  storm.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  left  the  monastery,  than 
he  saw  before  him  a  luminous  road, 
and  instead  of  cross-bearer,  thurifer, 
acolytes  with  torches,  and  a  choir  of 
brown-habited  monks,  the  road  was  filled 
with  the  birds  of  heaven.  All  the  birds 
which  made  their  dwellings  in  the  shelv- 
ing sides  of  the  mountains  had  come 
forth  to  form  a  procession,  and  accom- 
pany the  monk  in  his  pious  labour  of 
love.  On  they  went  with  slow  and 
solemn  wing.  On  with  plaintive  dirge 
and  song.  On  with  chirp  as  their  "Amen." 
When  the  monk  told  his  tale  in  the  monas- 
tery next  morning,  the  brothers  were 
ashamed  and  mortified ;  but  ever  after, 
be  the  nio;ht  as  stormy  as  it  may,  be  the 
wind  biting  and  boisterous,  be  the  cold 
nipping  and  eager,  no  matter  how  in- 
clement the  night,  the  monks  in  a  body 
turn  out  to  make  their  solemn  procession 
to  the  grave  of  their  holy  founder. 

"  This  I  had  from  the  lips  of  an  enthusiastic  son  of  8t 
Francis,  whom  I  met  when  both  of  us  were  rlriting 
Rome." 

Beasts  conHding  in  Saints. 

Job  v.  23.  The  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be 
at  peace  with  thee. 

Hos.  ii.  18.  In  that  day  will  I  make  a 
covenant  for  them  with  the  beasta  of  the  field, 
and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  with  the 
creeping  things  of  the  ground. 

Ezbk.  xxxlv.  25.  They  shall  dwell  safely 
in  the  wilderness,  sad  sleep  in  the  woods. 

A  bear  with  a  wounded  paw  comes  to  St. 
Aventine  (a.d.  778-813J.  One  day,  when 
St.  Aventine  was  praying  in  a  wood,  he 
heard  a  bear  growling  plaintively  ;  and, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  monster 
animal  coming  slowly  down  the  mountain 
towards  him.    He  was  not  the  least 
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alarmed,  but  waited  patiently  till  the 
bear  came  up.  It  was  docile  as  a  lamb, 
and,  holding  up  its  fore  paw,  the  saint 
saw  it  was  swollen  and  bloody  from  a 
great  thorn.  Taking  the  wounded  paw 
into  his  hands,  he  extracted  the  thorn, 
and  washed  the  wound.  The  grateful 
bear  licked  the  saint's  hands,  and  showed 
in  every  possible  way  his  thankfulness. — 
Notice  Hxstorique  sur  St.  Aventin  oVAqui- 
taine  (Toulouse,  1850). 

In  8L  AvenUne't  church  is  a  sculpture  of  wood  of  the 
hermit  dressing  the  bear's  foot.  (See  Androclus  and 
TUB  LlOU,  p.  219  ;  GSRA8UIU9  AXD  THB  LlOX,  p.  290.) 

A  wild  boar,  chased  by  hunters,  takes 
refuge  under  the  cloak  of  St.  Basil  (a.d. 
620).  One  day,  when  Attila,  count  of 
Champagne,  was  out  hunting,  he  came 
to  Verzy,  where  stood  the  monastery  of 
St.  Basil.  A  wild  boar,  chased  by  the 
dogs,  ran  for  refuge  to  the  saint,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  sun  outside  his  cell ; 
and  Basil  covered  the  terrified  beast  with 
his  cloak.  The  dogs  came  up,  but  were 
at  a  standstill,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
Presently  the  count  came  to  the  spot, 
and  recognizing  in  this  incident  the 
finger  of  God,  gave  St.  Basil  a  large  part 
of  the  forest,  a  part  of  Bouzy,  and  the 
town  of  Sept-Saulx. — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  xiii.  p.  603. 

St.  Calais  protects  a  buffalo  from  the 
royal  hunters  (a.d.  646).  St.  Calais 
retired  to  Casa  Gaiani,  in  the  canton  of 
Lavardin,  then  a  profound  solitude. 
Here  a  buffalo  used  to  visit  him  often, 
and  allow  the  saint  to  pat  it,  and  pass 
his  fingers  between  its  horns  or  among 
the  thick  hair  of  its  neck.  One  day  king 
Childebert  and  his  court  came  to  Mato- 
vall  to  hunt,  and  hearing  that  a  fine 
buffalo  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, prepared  to  hunt  it.  The  buffalo 
ran  for  protection  to  the  saint's  cell,  and 
there  found  a  safe  asylum.  Soon  the 
hunting  party  came  up,  but  seeing  the 
buffalo  in  the  cell  and  the  saint  in  prayer, 
knew  not  how  to  proceed.  Says  the  king 
in  a  fury  to  St.  Calais,  "Where  do  you 
come  from  ?  And  how  dare  you,  without 
my  leave,  plant  yourself  in  a  royal  forest  ? 
It  is  not  for  such  as  you  to  spoil  the  sport 
of  a  king?"  "Most  excellent  prince," 
said  Calais,  suavely,  "  it  was  not  to  spoil 
vour  grace's  sport  that  I  came  hither, 
but  to  commune  more  closely  with  God, 
both  mine  and  yours."  1 1  Off  with  you  I " 
cried  the  king,  "and  take  care  I  do  not 
catch  you  trespassing  again."  "Most 
excellent  king,  will  it  please  vour  serenity, 
after  your  exertions,  to  take  a  draught 


of  some  excellent  wine  which  I  have 
made  ?  "  asked  Calais.  Childebert  spurred 
his  horse  to  run  the  saint  down,  but  the 
horse  started  back,  and  remained  im- 
movable. One  of  the  courtiers  came  up, 
and  said  to  the  king,  "  Sire,  the  man, 
doubtless,  is  a  servant  of  God  ;  let  us  not 
fight  against  God."  Childebert  was 
pacified,  and  Calais  handed  him  a  cup 
of  wine.  The  king  drank  heartily,  and 
passed  the  cup  to  his  courtiers,  all  of 
whom  drank,  but  the  wine  was  not 
diminished.  The  king  then  made  Calais 
a  present  of  as  much  land  as  he  liked  to 
build  a  monastery  on,  and  promised  to 
endow  it  and  become  its  patron. — Dom 
Paul  Piolin,  Histoire  de  VlZglise  du  Mans. 

A  hunted  wild  boar  seeks  safety  under  St. 
Deicola  (a.d.  625).  St.  Deicola  lived  in 
a  monastery  at  Lure.  One  day  its  peace 
and  quiet  was  broken  by  a  royal  chase. 
King  Clotaire  II.  was  hunting  a  wild 
boar,  and  the  poor  beast  took  refuge  in 
the  cell  of  St.  Deicola.  The  saint  put 
his  hand  on  the  creature's  head,  saying, 
"  As  you  confide  in  me,  poor  beast.  I 
will  defend  you."  The  king,  hearing  that 
the  wild  boar  was  in  the  hermit's  cell, 
came  up  to  see  the  prodigy,  and  when  he 
learned  that  Deicola  was  a  disciple  of 
Columban,  whom  he  greatly  honoured, 
he  inquired  how  he  could  serve  the  re- 
cluse. "It  is  written,"  said  the  Irish- 
man, "he  who  fears  the  Lord  shall  want 
no  good  thing.  We  are  poor,  but  we 
serve  God."  Clotaire  gave  large  lands 
and  endowments  to  the  monastery,  which 
hence  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
the  land. — Montalembert,  Monks  of  the 
East,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

A  goat,  pursued  by  huntsmen,  seeks  the 
protection  of  St.  Fructuosus  (a.d.  605). 
One  day,  when  Fructuosus,  bishop  of 
Braga,  was  wandering  in  a  forest,  a  goat, 
pursued  by  some  huntsmen,  sought  re- 
fuge under  his  cloak.  The  saint  took 
the  frightened  creature,  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  the  monastery,  and  the  goat, 
ever  mindful  of  this  kindness,  never  left 
him,  but  followed  him  everywhere  like 
a  dog,  slept  with  him  at  night,  walked 
with  him  by  day,  and  ran  to  welcome 
him  home  whenever  duty  had  called 
him  away  for  a  time.  St.  Fructuosus 
once  and  again  took  the  goat  to  the 
forest,  and  offered  it  liberty :  but  it 
always  returned  to  the  cell.  One  day, 
when  the  saint  was  absent  from  home, 
some  young  man  killed  the  goat,  and 
Fructuosus  was  greatly  grieved.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  young  man  was 
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taken  dangerously  ill,  and  the  saint,  with 
noble  Christian  chanty,  whereby  we  are 
instructed  to  love  our  enemies,  and  do 
good  to  them  that  despitefully  use  us, 
went  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man, 
and  healed  him. — Patrologie  Latins y  vol. 
lxxxvii.  col.  1087. 

St.  Giles  and  the  hind.  St.  Giles, 
seeking  a  solitary  place  to  live  in, 
wandered  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhone,  when  a  hind  made  signs  to 
him  to  abide  in  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Here  he  found  a  cave,  in  which  he  took 
up  his  abode,  and  the  hind  spontaneously 
offered  herself  to  be  milked  by  him  every 
day.  On  one  occasion  the  king  of 
France,  in  a  hunting  expedition,  came 
upon  this  hind,  which  instantly  fled  to 
the  cave  for  succour.  St.  Giles  was  at 
prayer,  and  when  the  dogs  saw  him  on 
nis  knees,  not  one  of  them  would  enter 
the  cave,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him. 
One  of  the  huntsmen,  however,  discharged 
his  arrow  into  the  cave,  and  pierced  the 
saint.  The  king  having  come  up,  the 
party  entered  the  cave,  but  what  was 
their  astonishment  to  find  the  hermit  on 
his  knees,  near  the  mouth  "of  the  cave, 
with  the  arrow  still  sticking  in  his  body. 
The  king  offered  to  send  the  royal  phvsi- 
cian  to  him,  and  wanted  to  give  him 
money;  but  St.  Giles  made  answer,  "I 
need  no  physician  but  God ;  and  as  for 
money,  give  it  not  to  me,  but  spend  it  in 
founding  a  monastery  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."  This  the  king  did,  and  appointed 
St.  Giles  its  first  abbot. — Gilbert  (bishop 
of  Carnotum),  Life  of  St.  Giles. 

A  hunted  stag  seeks  refuge  with  St. 
Godrich  of  Norfolk  (a.d.  1170).  One  day 
a  magnificent  stag,  nunted  by  the  parents 
of  the  bishop  of  Kamulfe,  came  panting 
to  the  cabin  of  St.  Godrich,  the  hermit  of 
Whitby,  seeking  refuge.  St.  Godrich 
took  it  into  his  cell,  and  the  noble  animal, 
looking  into  his  face,  pleaded  silently, 
but  eloquently,  for  protection.  Presently 
the  huntsmen  came  up  and  demanded 
the  stag,  but  Godrich  replied,  "  God  has 
saved  it."  The  huntsmen,  recognizing  an 
angel  or  saint  in  the  poor  hermit,  called 
off  their  dogs,  and  left  both  Godrich  and 
the  stag  unmolested.  Next  day  the  poor 
beast  left  the  cabin,  but  every  year  it 
came  to  visit  its  deliverer,  and  show  its 
gratitude  by  caresses.  Godrich,  in  fact, 
had  made  himself  the  protector  of  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  insomuch  that  hares 
and  partridges,  stags  and  goats,  when 
hunted  or  in  need  of  help,  confidently 
went  to  him,  and  always  found  him 


ready  to  defend  them. — Nicholas  of 
Durham,  Life  of  St.  Godrich. 

St.  Gudulaandthebears(eighihceDtary). 
One  day,  when  Charlemagne  was  hunting 
bears,  a  prodigious  monster,  which  was 
so  closely  pressed  that  escape  was  im- 
possible, fled  into  the  church  at  Moorsel, 
where  St.  Gudula  was  buried.  Here  it 
found  protection,  and  would  never  after- 
wards Quit  the  church,  but  dwelt  there 
"parmi  ces  sages  viergea,"  not  as  a 
furious  wild  beast,  but  as  a  docile  and 
playful  lamb. — Hubert,  Life  of  *Sf. 
Gudula. 

A  hunted  hare  seeks  refuge  with  8t. 
Marculfus  (a.d.  558).  A  hare,  chased 
by  .hunters,  ran  to  St.  Marculfus  for 
protection,  and  took  refuge  under  his 
gown.  The  huntsmen  commanded  the 
saint  to  release  the  hare,  which  contrived 
to  make  good  its  escape,  while  Marculfus 
detained  the  huntsmen  in  angry  conversa- 
tion. When  they  discovered  the  trick, 
they  were  very  angry,  and  one  of  them 
drew  his  sword  to  strike  him,  but,  falling 
from  his  horse,  was  dangerously  hurt. 
Marculfus,  forgetful  of  injuries,  and 
forgiving,  approached  the  injured  cava- 
lier, made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
cured  him  on  the  spot. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists,  Papebroch),  May  1. 

Beasts  Submissive  to  Saints. 

Hos.  if.  18.  I  will  make  a  covenant  for 
them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  and  with  the  creeping  things 
of  the  ground.  And  I  will  make  them  to  lie 
down  safely. 

Job  t.  23.  The  beasts  of  the  field  shall  he 
at  peace  with  thee. 

ISA.  xi.  9.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  My  holy  mountain. 

Ezrk.  xxxiv.  25-28.  I  will  make  a  covenant 
of  peace,  and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the 
wilderness,  and  sleep  In  the  woods.  The  hearts 
of  the  land  shall  not  devour  them ;  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid. 

St.  Agapitus,  being  cast  to  wild  beasts, 
was  not  harmed  by  them.  The  emperor 
Aurelian  commanded  Agapitus  to  be  cast 
to  the  wild  beasts,  after  he  had  already 
been  scourged,  roasted  with  his  head 
downwards,  scarified,  and  douched  with 
boiling  water.  When  the  wild  beasts 
were  let  out  upon  him,  instead  of  tearing 
him  to  pieces,  they  went  up  to  him, 
wagging  their  tails,  and  then  lay  down 
meekly  at  his  feet.  The  emperor,  seeing 
that  the  beasts  would  not  attack  his 
victim,  sent  his  lictors  to  cut  off  his 
head. — Ado  (archbishop  of  Vienne), 
Martyrology. 
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St.  Aldebrand  f  orbade  the  rooks  to  make 
such  a  noise,  ana  they  obeyed  him  (twelfth 
century).  One  day,  when  St.  Aldebrand 
was  preaching,  the  rooks  made  such  a 
noise  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  The 
Baint  bade  them  be  quiet,  because  they 
interrupted  him  ;  and  they  were  instantly 
silent.  (See  Reoulus,  p.  865.) — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  1,  p.  162. 

Birds  ana  beasts  of  prey  respect  the  dead 
body  of  St.  Andeol  (a.d.  166-208).  St. 
Andeol,  first  apostle  of  the  Helvians, 
was  put  to  death  by  Severus,  and  then 
his  dead  body,  weighted  with  an  enor- 
mous stone,  was  thrown  into  the  Rhone ; 
but  Providence  pushed  it  to  the  right 
bank,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  saint 
wished  to  be  buried.  The  chain  which 
held  the  stone  had  snapped  in  two,  so 
that  the  body  was  disencumbered.  It 
lay  for  five  days  on  the  river  bank, 
respected  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey, 
and  without  showing  the  slightest  sign 
of  corruption.  Every  night  celestial 
sounds  were  heard  about  the  spot,  and 
a  brilliant  glory  surrounded  the  body. 
A  wealthy  lady,  being  told  of  these 
wonders,  went  with  her  slaves  and  buried 
the  body  in  her  own  private  garden. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  1, 
p.  39. 

St.  Antony  the  Great  made  the  wild 
beasts  submissive  to  him  (fourth  century). 
When  St.  Antony  retired  to  the  desert 
not  far  from  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  a 
garden  of  herbs,  and  at  first  the  wild 
beasts,  coming  for  water,  greatly  injured 
his  crops ;  but  one  day,  having  caught 
one,  he  said  to  it  gently,  "  Poor  beast ! 
why  do  you  hurt  my  garden;  I  never 
disturb  you  ?  Now  go  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  but  don't  come  here  again." 
And  never  afterwards  did  any  of  the  wild 
beasts  annoy  him.— Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  ii.  (St.  Athanasius  was 
the  first  to  write  a  life  of  his  contem- 
porary, Antony  the  Great.  St.  Jerome 
inserted  a  Latin  version  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Saintly  Fathers  of  the  Desert.) 

We  art  told  in  the  Acta  Sanstorum,  rol.  L  Jane  9,  that 
beasts  submitted  to  Erasmus,  the  recluse  of  Mount  Libsn, 
and  did  hie  bidding  (A.D.  801).  (See  Fiuutus,  p.  862.) 

A  bear,  having  killed  one  of  St.  Arcy's 
oxen,  bent  its  neck  to  the  yoke  (a.d.  535- 
604).  When  St.  Arey  was  crossing  the 
Apennines,  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
a  bear  fell  upon  one  of  them,  and  devoured 
it.  "As  you  have  killed  my  ox,"  said 
St.  Arey  to  the  bear,  "you  must  take 
its  place."  The  bear  instantly  submitted, 
was  harnessed  to  the  car,  and  drew  it 


bravely  as  far  as  Gap,  then  retired  to  the 
mountains  of  Orcieres,  where  it  remained 
till  the  death  of  Arey.  It  then  quitted 
its  retreat,  came  to  Gap,  went  to  the 
church  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  placed 
itself  next  the  coffin  while  the  funeral 
service  was  going  on.  Every  year,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Arey's  death,  this  faithful  beast,  so  long 
as  Probus  lived,  never  failed  to  come  to 
Gap  to  be  present  at  the  f6te,  and  he  was 
such  an  immense  favourite  that  all  the 
people  of  Gap  gave  him  something  to  eat. 
(See  Gentius,  p.  862 ;  Sanctes,  p.  365.) 
— Histoire  Eapwloqique  du  Dioisce  de  Qap. 

A  wolf  brings  back  to  St.  Bernard  of 
Abbeville  a  stray  calf  (a.d.  1046-1117). 
While  St.  Bernard  was  living  in  his 
monastery  at  Tiron,  his  herdsman,  through 
neglect,  allowed  one  of  the  calves  to  stray 
in  the  forest;  but  two  days  afterwards 
a  wolf  brought  it  back,  and  placing  it  at 
the  feet  of  St.  Bernard,  returned  peace- 
ably into  the  forest.  In  fact,  God  had 
said,  "  I  will  make  a  covenant  for  those 
who  serve  Me,  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and 
with  creeping  things  of  the  ground;'1  and 
this  was  a  result  of  that  covenant  of 
peace. — Corblet,  Hagiographie  oV  Amiens. 
(The  life  of  St.  Bernard  of  Abbeville  was 
written  1137-1148  by  Geoffroy  le  Gros, 
one  of  his  disciples.) 

St.  Blaise  dwells  safely  in  the  forests  of 
Cappadocia  amongst  wdd  beasts  (a.d.  316). 
Agncola,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  per- 
secuted Christians,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  emperor  Licinius,  and  sent 
his  officers  into  the  forest  to  capture  wild 
beasts.  When  they  came  to  Mount 
Argea,  they  made  their  way  to  the  cavern 
of  St.  Blaise ;  and  found  the  saint  sur- 
rounded by  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
and  other  wild  beasts,  all  in  friendly 
communion  with  each  other  and  the  saint. 
Returning  to  the  governor,  they  told  him 
what  they  had  seen,  and  Agncola  sent 
a  band  of  soldiers  to  arrest  St.  Blaise, 
and  bring  him  bound  before  his  tribunal. 
In  allusion  to  this  incident,  St.  Blaise,  in 
Christian  art,  is  often  represented  as  a 
hermit  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  bearing 
him  companv,  and  sitting  before  a  cavern 
in  deep  meditation. — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

St.  Blandina,  being  exposed  to  wild  beasts, 
was  not  injured  by  them  (a.d.  177).  St. 
Blandina  was  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Lyons,  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  She  was  first  stripped  and  tied 
to  a  post  in  the  amphitheatre,  her  arms 
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being  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Then  hungry  wild  beasts  were  let  loose 
upon  her.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes  in 
prayer  that  her  courage  might  not  fail, 
out  that  she  might  be  an  example  to 
o tli ere.  It  seemed  like  another  Saviour 
crucified  afresh,  and  the  Christians  who 
witnessed  her  heroism  felt  sure  that  those 
who  suffered  with  Christ  would  hereafter 
reign  with  Him.  The  hungry  beasts, 
lashing  their  tails,  rushed  into  the  arena 
with  a  roar;  and,  going  straight  to  the 
victim,  stopped  short,  bowed  their  heads, 
wagged  their  tails,  and  seemed  more 
like  lambs  than  wild  beasts.  It  is  no 
use.  She  is  untied,  and  taken  back  to 
prison,  reserved  for  new  combats,  "afin 
que,  victoriense  de  l'ennemi  dans  les 
attaqucs  nombreuses  qu'il  lui  livrait,  elle 
rendit  certaine  la  condemnation  du  dragon 
infernal." — P.  Andre'Gouilloud,  St.  Pothin 
et  ses  Compagnons.  Martyrs. 

A  bear  watched  over  the  sheep  of  St. 
Eutychus,  abbot  of  Florent  (a.d.  540-648). 
St.  Eutychus  was  a  monk  of  Norcia,  who 
lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  a  cave, 
which  he  never  quitted  except  to  preach 
and  minister  to  the  people.  On  the  death 
of  St.  Spes,  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Castoria,  Eutychus  became  his  successor. 
Whenever  he  was  absent,  he  left  St. 
Florent  in  charge  of  the  monastery,  and 
if  St.  Florent  was  absent  at  the  same  time, 
a  bear  came  from  the  neighbouring  forest, 
lay  down  at  the  gate,  and  keep  guard 
over  the  four  sheep  which  constituted  the 
whole  flock  of  the  monastery.  Florent 
had  perfect  confidence  in  his  bear-shep- 
herd, and  told  him  to  fold  the  sheep  at 
sunset.  This  bear  used  to  come  regu- 
larly to  look  after  the  sheep  at  their  mid- 
day meal,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Four  monks;  out  of  jealousy,  killed  the 
bear,  but,  being  struck  with  leprosy,  died. 
—Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  15. 

St.  Firmatus  reproves  a  wild  boar  for 
spoiling  his  garden  (a.d.  1103).  One  day 
his  clerk  told  St.  Firmatus  that  a  wild 
boar  had  broken  into  his  garden  and 
destroyed  the  vegetables.  The  saint  went 
up  to  the  savage  beast,  and  taking  it  by 
the  ear,  led  it  into  his  cell,  where  it  passed 
the  night  docile  as  a  lamb.  Next  day  he 
set  the  beast  at  liberty,  but  told  it  never 
again  to  trespass  in  his  garden,  or  he 
should  be  obliged  to  punish  it  most 
severely.  (See  Antony,  p.  361.)— Bol- 
Jandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  28. 
Ifc  St.  Francis  cT  Assist  and  the  swallows 
Tg*.  1182-1226).  One  day,  as  St,  Francis 


d'Assisi  was  preaching  at  Alviano,  the 
twittering  of  the  swallows  was  a  consider- 
able annoyance.  So,  breaking  off  sud- 
denly, he  said  to  the  birds,  "  My  sisters, 
the  swallows,  please  keep  peace  while  I 
am  preaching."  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  they  listened  to  his  entreaty,  and  dis- 
turbed him  no  more.  (Seep.  861.) — Chavin 
de  Malan,  Life  of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi. 

A  swarm  of  wasps  submissive  to  St.  Friard 
(a.d.  511-557).  St.  Friard  was  a  farm 
labourer,  and  one  harvest-time,  as  he  with 
his  fellow-labourers  were  getting  in  the 
corn,  a  swarm  of  wasps  proved  very 
troublesome.  Said  his  companions  in 
mockery  to  him,  "  Friard,  you  are  always 
making  the  cross  on  your  eyes,  ears,  and 
mouth ;  why  don't  you  drive  away  these 
devils  with  the  sign  of  the  cross?" 
Friard,  thinking  that  this  would  be  a> 
good  opportunity  of  directing  his  fellow- 
workmen  to  the  power  of  God,  and  turning 
their  hearts,  knelt  down  in  the  field,  ana 
prayed  in  silence  that  God  would  remove 
the  plague  of  wasps.  Then  rising  to  his 
feet,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  Work 
on  now ;  these  insects  will  no  more  trouble 
you."  The  wasps  flew  away.  St.  Friard 
followed  them,  saying,  Ajutorium  nostrum 
in  nomine  Deum  ('*  Our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  God  " ),  and,  after  chasing  them  afar  off, 
they  entered  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  were 
no  more  seen.  This  miracle  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  farm  labourers  that 
they  nevermore  laughed  at  him,  but 
regarded  him  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
(See  Lkufredus,  p.  364.) — St.  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Lives  of  the  Fathers. 

A  bear  brings  wood  to  replenish  the  fire 
of  St.  Gall  (a.d.  646).  Gall  was  born  in 
Ireland,  of  noble  parents,  and  brought  up 
in  the  monastery  of  Bangor.  He  with 
two  companions  went  to  a  desert  place 
near  the  river  Stemaha,  and  while  the 
two  companions  slept,  St.  Gall  spent  the 
time  in  prayer.  Presently  came  a  bear 
from  the  mountain,  and  carefully  gathered 
up  the  crumbs  left  at  the  evening  meal  of 
the  three  recluses.  St.  Gall  said  to  the 
beast,  "I  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  put  a  few  logs  of  wood  upon 
our  fire."  This  the  bear  did,  and  St. 
Gall  gave  it  a  loaf  of  bread  from  his 
pouch.  "  Now  go  back  to  the  mountain," 
said  St.  Gall,  "  and  be  sure  to  hurt  neither 
man  nor  beast ; "  and  the  bear  did  as  it 
was  told. — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of 
Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  xii, 
p.  416  (1880). 

St.  Gentius  makes  a  wolf  which  had  eaten 
one  of  his  oxen,  assist  in  ploughing  (twelfth 
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century).  A  wolf,  having  eaten  one  of 
the  oxen  employed  by  St.  Gentius  in 
ploughing  his  land,  was  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  missing  ox,  and  was  yoked 
with  the  surviving  beast  to  the  plough. 
Hence,  in  Christian  art,  this  saint  is  repre- 
sented as  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  a  wolf, 
(See  Arey,  p.  361.) — Propre  <T  Avignon. 

St.  Genulph  reproves  a  fox  for  attempt- 
ing to  steal  a  hen  (third  centurv).  St. 
Genulph  retired  to  Bern,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  haunted  cell ;  but  he 
sprinkled  it  with  holv  water,  and  was 
never  troubled  by  evil  spirits.  He  kept 
a  large  yard  of  poultry,  but  the  wild 
beasts  never  touched  them,  for  God  bad 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  so  that  they 
were  at  peace  with  His  holy  servant.  One 
day  a  fox  came  into  his  poultry-yard, 
and  was  about  to  carry  off  a  hen,  but 
St.  Genulph,  aroused  by  the  cackling, 
went  out.  and  seeing  the  fox,  said, 
"Revnard,  that  hen  is  not  thine,  and 
God  hath  commanded,  saying,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  No  sooner  did  the  fox  hear 
these  words,  than  he  dropped  the  hen  and 
ran  off. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol. 
ii.  p.  83. 

Probably  the  fox  would  hire  done  the  «une  If  the 
createst  tinner  in  the  neighbourhood  had  cried,  "Halloo!" 

Wild  beasts  refuse  to  touch  the  dead  body 
of  St.  Gregory  of  Spoleto  (a.d.  803). 
Flaccus  was  appointed  by  Maximian  to 
root  out  the  Christian  religion  from  Spo- 
leto, and  hearing  that  Gregory  refused  to 
worship  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  J£scula- 
pius,  commanded  him  to  be  brought  to 
his  tribunal.  "  Will  you  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  of  Rome,  I  ask  ?  "  "  No,"  said  St. 
Gregory.  "  The  gods  of  Rome  are  only 
devils."  Flaccus,  on  hearing  these  words, 
commanded  his  minions  to  bring  forth  the 
"  peignes  de  fer,  et  frappez-en  ses  genoux 
de  toutes  vos  forces."  "  You  serve  devils, 
Flaccus,  or  you  would  tremble  to  pro- 
voke the  wrath  of  God."  "  I  serve  devils, 
wretch  ?  "  roared  Flaccus.  "  Bring  hither 
the  burning  lamps,  and  burn  his  sides." 
"When  my  body,"  said  Gregory,  "is 
one  vast  wound,  then  Christ  is  my  Phy- 
sician, Flaccus,  and  will  heal  my  wounds." 
"  Tircan,"  cried  Flaccus  like  a  fury, 
"take  this  fellow,  and  fling  him  into 
the  amphitheatre."  "  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  who  will  take  me  this  day 
to  paradise  I "  said  the  saint.  A  voice 
from  heaven  answered,  M  Gregory,  a  crown 
awaits  you.  Your  name  is  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life."  While  the  angel 
was  speaking,  Aquilinius  struck  off  the 


martyr's  head,  and  the  body  was  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts ;  but  instead  of  touch- 
ing itj  they  adored  it,  and  at  night  a 
Christian  woman,  named  Abondantia, 
bought  it  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
buried  it  near  the  stone  bridge  of  the 
Sanguinaire.  —  Lea  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  438. 

St.  Humbert  makes  a  bear  take  the  place 
ofan  ass  which  it  had  devoured  (a.d.  682). 
While  St.  Humbert  was  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  a  bear  devoured  the  ass  employed 
to  carry  the  baggage;  whereupon  St. 
Humbert  commanded  the  bear  to  carry 
his  baggage  in  the  ass's  place.  In  Chris- 
tian art  St.  Humbert  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented attended  by  a  stag  and  a  bear. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iii.  p.  641. 

The  stag  b  one  panned  by  hunters,  which  took  refuge 
in  St.  Humbert'!  oratory,  and  was  by  him  protected  from 
iu  punoera.  (See  Abet,  p.  Ml ;  Atiktisi,  p.  368.) 

Wild  beasts  respect  the  bones  of  the  mar- 
tyred Ignatius  (Sept.  20,  a.d.  107).  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  suffered  martyrdom 
under  the  emperor  Trajan,  who.  in  the 
ninth  year  of  nis  reign,  visited  Antioch, 
and  made  it  his  first  business  to  look  after 
the  religious  concerns  of  that  important 
city.  He  soon  found  that  the  Christians 
had  a  strong  footing  there,  and  he  re- 
solved to  stamp  out  the  dangerous  heresy. 
Ignatius,  as  the  ringleader,  was  brought 
before  him,  and  Iraian  said  to  him, 
"Who  are  you,  you  devil,  who  dare  to 
set  yourself  up  against  my  authority?" 
Ignatius  replied,  "  I  am  no  devil,  Trajan, 
but  carry  God  in  my  heart."  "And  do 
not  we  also  care  for  the  gods?  Who 
else  assist  us  in  our  battles?"  "The 
gods  you  worship,  Trajan,  are  no  gods. 
There  is  but  one  God,  the  Creator,  and 
Jesus  Christ  is  His  only  Son."  "  Do  you 
mean  Christ  the  malefactor,  put  to  death 
by  the  governor  Pilate?"  asked  the 
emperor.  "Yes,"  replied  Ignatius. 
"Though  dead  Heliveth,  and  those  who 
believe  in  Him  carr^r  Him  in  their 
hearts."  "The  man  is  a  fool,"  said 
Trajan,  "to  talk  of  carrying  a  malefactor 
put  to  death  in  his  heart.  Take  him 
to  the  amphitheatre,  and  cast  him  to  the 
wild  beasts."  When  taken  to  the  arena 
he  said  to  the  spectators,  "Think  not, 
Romans,  I  am  here  for  any  misdeeds. 
No,  I  am  here  only  because  I  love  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  sent  for  our 
salvation."  The  beasts,  being  turned  out, 
soon  despatched  the  old  man  ;  but  though 
they  ate  his  flesh,  they  broke  no  bone. 
As  the  archbishop  of  Vienne  says,  "They 
tore  his  flesh  and  fed  on  it  in  their  rage, 
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but  touched  not  a  single  bone." — Ado 
(archbishop  of  Vienne),  Martyrology, 

St,  James  of  Tarentaise  makes  a  bear 
obey  him  (fifth  century).  While  the  monks 
of  St.  James  were  felling  trees  for  the 
construction  of  a  church,  a  bear  killed 
one  of  the  oxen  employed  in  drawing  the 
timber.  The  monks  fled  in  terror,  and 
told  St.  James ;  whereupon  the  man  of 
God,  going  to  the  bear,  said,  "  I,  James, 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  command 
thee,  thou  cruel  beast,  to  bow  thy  neck 
to  the  yoke  in  place  of  tho  ox  which 
thou  hast  slain."  So  said,  so  done.  The 
bear  was  harnessed,  and  the  work  went 
on  as  before.  (See  Humbert,  p.  368.) — 
Gui  of  Burgundy  (afterwards  pope  Cahx- 
tus  II.),  Life  of  St,  James  of  the  larentaise. 

St,  Januartus  and  his  companions  un- 
harmed by  wild  beasts,  Timotneus,  gover- 
nor of  Benevento,  commanded  St.  Janua- 
rius  and  his  companions  to  be  cast  into 
the  amphitheatre,  and  tho  wild  bears  to 
be  let  out  upon  them ;  but  the  bears, 
forgetting  their  savageness,  were  gentle 
as  Iambs,  and  lay  down  lovingly  at  the 
saints*  feet. — Edward  Kinesman,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  pp.  742-744.  ("  The  life  of 
St.  Januarius  as  it  is  gathered  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  saints  and  the  Roman  bre- 
viary.^ 

St,  Leufrcdus  and  the  flies  (a.d.  788). 
One  day,  returning  from  the  law-courts, 
where  he  had  gone  to  demand  certain 
lands  which  pertained  by  inheritance  to 
his  monastery,  St.  Leufredus  stopped  at 
a  house  on  the  way  to  pass  the  night. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  saint 
found  the  flies  so  troublesome  that  he 
could  get  no  sleep ;  but  the  moment  he 
bent  his  head  on  his  hands  in  prayer, 
all  the  flies  flew  away ;  and,  the  cham- 
berlain of  Leo  XIII.  adds,  "depuis,  Ton 
n'en  a  pas  vu  une  Beulo  en  cette  maison." 
(See  Friard,  p.  362.)— Mgr.  Gucrin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vii.  p.  189  (7th  edit.  1880). 

It  looks  as  If  thla  home  wu  still  standing,  bat  Leufredus 
dM  about  eleven  hundred  rears  ago.  Certainly  thU  saint 
had  the  gift  ef  cursing.  He  cursed  a  woman  who  called 
him  "  bnld-pata,"  and  the  and  all  her  posterity  for  ever 
wero  without  hair  on  the  Imck  of  the  head.  He  cursed  a 
thief  who  called  him  a  slanderer,  and  the  thief  and  all  his 
posterity  were  without  teeth  from  that  daj  forth.  He 
cursed  some  f  elds  wblch  some  peasants  were  working  In 
on  a  8undajr,  and  the  land  was  ever  after  quite  sterile. 
And  now  the  flies  felt  the  force  of  hb  terrible  curse,  and 
could  nevermore  enter  the  forbidden  bouse.  , 

A  sea-cow,  in  submission  to  St,  Maidoc, 
is  yoked  to  a  plough  (a.d.  632).  St.  Maidoc, 
wanting  to  plough  his  fields,  and  having 
neither  ox,  horse,  nor  ass  to  help  him, 
commanded  a  sea-cow  to  come  out  of  tho 
ocean,  and  yoke  herself  to  his  plough. 


This  she  did  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, and  his  fields  were  ploughed.  After 
this  work  was  done,  the  sea-monster 
carried  the  saint  on  her  back  from  Ferae 
to  St,  David's,  in  Wales,  and  back  again. 
— Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan., 
p.  31. 

A  wolf,  having  killed  St.  Halo's  ass,  is 
made  to  take  its  place  (a.d.  630).  St 
Malo  settled  down  near  Saintes,  where  he 
built  a  monastery,  and  the  neighbours 
made  him  a  present  of  an  ass,  to  carry  wood 
and  render  other  services.  One  day  a 
wolf  fell  upon  the  ass  and  devoured  it; 
whereupon  St.  Malo  said  to  the  wolf, 
"  Since  you  have  killed  my  ass,  you  must 
serve  me  instead."  The  wolf  made  no 
objection,  and  faithfully  performed  all 
the  offices  of  the  ass,  and  served  the  saint 
for  many  years.  (See  preceding  column, 
St.  James.) — Les  Petit*  Bollandistes,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  416. 

Dogs  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  maximus  and  Olympics  (a.d. 
251).  The  emperor  Decius,  having  made 
himself  master  of  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Persia,  determined  to  stamp  out  the 
Christian  plague-spot  therein.  He  laid  his 
hands  on  Maximus  and  Olympias,  men 
of  high  birth  and  great  repute,  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  scourged  till  they  re- 
nounced, the  new  faith.  This  had  no  effect 
on  them ;  and  the  emperor  next  resolved 
to  confiscate  all  their  goods.  "  Where  is 
your  wealth  kept  ?  "  demanded  the  tyrant. 
"In  our  hearts,  Decius,"  they  replied. 
14  Search,  and  you  will  find  there  the  love 
of  God."  11  Know  you  not,  insolents," 
said  the  emperor,  "that  I  have  but  to 
speak  the  word,  and  your  lives  are  at 
my  disposal?"  "Do  what  you  like, 
Decius,'1  said  the  martyrs— "  break  us, 
bruise  us,  hack  us,  cut  us,  roast  us,  if 
you  choose ;  but  you  shall  not  shake  our 
faith,  or  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
our  Saviour."  Decius  ordered  them  to 
be  beaten  with  the  nagra  (see  Index),  and 
this  was  done  till  the  scourgers  fainted 
with  fatigue.  They  were  then  set  on 
the  che valet  (see  Index),  then  laid  on  iron 
beds  beneath  which  fires  were  lighted. 
All  devices  being  unavailing,  Vitellius 
Anisius  broke  their  heads  with  a  crowbar, 
and  flung  their  dead  bodies  into  the  fields. 
Here  they  were  exposed  for  five  days 
without  being  touched  by  bird  or  beast— 
for  dogs  kept  watch  and  ward  over  them — 
till  two  noble  Christians  buried  them 
honourably  in  their  private  garden. — Acta 
Sanctorum  Oricntalvum. 

St.  Pantaleon,  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  is 
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unharmed  by  them  (a.d.  308).  Maximian, 
greatly  enraged  against  Pantaleon,  not 
only  for  being  a  Christian,  but  more  still 
for  despising  his  threats,  commanded  that 
a  number  of  wild  beasts  of  all  sorts  should 
be  collected  together ;  then,  showing  them 
to  Pantaleon,  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  see 
these  savage  animals  ?  I  have  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  hither.  Having  pity 
on  your  youth,  I  give  you  this  warning  ; 
but  be  assured,  if  you  remain  obstinate, 
you  shall  be  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  where  is  the  god  who  can 
deliver  you  ?  "  Pantaleon  made  answer, 
"That  God  who  quenched  the  fire  you 
kindled  upon  me,  that  God  who  made 
innocuous  the  molten  lead  you  poured 
upon  me,  that  God  who  delivered  me 
from  the  sea,  will  deliver  me  from  the 
fury  of  these  beasts,  and  in  Him  will  I 
put  my  trust."  The  martyr  was,  there- 
fore, cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  all  the 
city  went  to  behold  the  spectacle.  Firm 
stood  the  saint,  and  every  line  in  his  face 
showed  resolution.  Certainly  there  was 
no  distrust,  no  sign  of  fear.  "  Loose  the 
beasts,"  said  the  emperor ;  and  every  one 
expected  to  see  Pantaleon  torn  to  pieces  in 
a  moment.  But  what  says  the  psalmist? 
"Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord  thy 
refuge,  no  evil  shall  befall  thee ;  thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder ; 
the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou 
trample  under  thy  feet."  The  beasts  came 
up  with  a  rush,  stood  stock-still  before 
him,  sniffed  at  him,  then  lav  down  peace- 
fully at  his  feet.  There  lay  they,  nor 
would  one  of  them  stir,  till  the  martyr 
laid  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed 
them.  The  whole  theatre  was  amazed. 
41  The  Lord,  He  is  God !  the  Lord,  He 
is  God  !  "  rang  like  thunder  through  the 
crowded  benches.  But  the  cry  pierced  the 
emperor  like  a  sword ;  his  anger  was  in- 
creased tenfold,  and  it  was  now  a  duel 
of  strength  between  the  emperor  of  Rome 
and  a  young  doctor  of  Nicomedia. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  July  27. 

St.  Regulus  makes  a  covenant  with  the 
frogs  of  Senlis  (a.d.  130).  St.  Regulus, 
bishop  of  Aries  and  Senlis,  found  the 
croaking  of  the  frogs  greatly  interrupted 
his  preaching,  and  he  made  a  covenant 
with  them,  if  they  would  croak  only  one 
at  a  time,  he  would  not  drive  them  out. 
This  covenant  is  represented  in  Christian 
art.  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Regulus  at 
Rully  is  decorated  with  frogs  in  allusion 
thereto.  (See  Thkcla,  p.  366.)— L'abbe' 
Corblet,  Uagiographie  du  Diodse  d*  Amiens. 

Two  savage  dogs,  set  on  St.  Ronan, 


tamed  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  (sixth 
century).  A  woman,  named  Keban, 
accused  St.  Ronan  to  Grallo,  king  of 
Quimper,  of  being  a  vampire,  and  Grallo, 
horrified  at  such  a  monster,  said  he  would 
soon  prove  if  the  charge  was  true.  "I 
have  two  dogs,"  he  said,  "  extremely 
savage.  Bring  the  man  hither,  and  if 
he  is  guilty,  these  dogs  will  tear  him 
to  pieces ;  if  not,  God  will  protect  His 
own."  St.  Ronan  was  produced,  and  the 
dogs  let  loose.  As  they  rushed  towards 
him,  the  saint  raised  his  right  hand  into 
the  air,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
said  to  the  dogs,  "  Stop,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord !  "  Immediately  they  stopped, 
fawned  on  the  saint,  and  licked  his  hands. 
Grallo  at  once  released  his  prisoner,  and 
declared  him  to  be  a  servant  of  the  living 
God;  but  the  woman  Keban  was  de- 
nounced as  a  vile  calumniator,  and  was 
burnt  to  death  in  the  public  market- 
place.— Dom  Lobineau,  British  Saints. 

St,  Sacerdos  delivers  Argentat  from  all 
birds  of  prey  (a.d.  720).  St.  Sacerdos, 
bishop  of  Limoges,  resigned  his  see, 
with  intent  of  laving  his  bones  in  Calviac, 
the  village  of  his  birth.  On  reaching 
Argentat  he  was  taken  with  his  last 
illness,  and  one  day  expressed  a  wish 
for  some  eggs.  Only  one  could  be  found 
in  all  the  neighbourhood,  because  the 
hawks,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey 
were  so  numerous  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  fowls.  When  told  of  this,  the 
dying  bishop  said  he  would  leave  behind 
a  benediction  not  to  be  forgotten,  and 
pronounced  these  words,  "Let  no  bird 
of  prey  henceforth  touch  the  poultry  of 
Argentat  and  its  neighbourhood."  All 
the  historians  of  his  life  add  this :  "  Get 
arret  a  e'te'  inviolable  iusqu'a  ce  jour." — 
Pergot,  Life  of  St,  Sacerdos,  Bishop  of 
Limoges, 

In  Christian  art  St  Sacerdos  is  represented  banishing 
the  kites,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prej  from  Argentat. 

St.  Samson  drives  off  a  flock  of  wild 
geese  which  troubled  the  monks  of  St, 
IltuVs  monastery  (a.d.  480-565).  The 
monks  of  St.  Iltut  s  monastery  in  Brit- 
tany were  much  disturbed  by  the  noise 
of  wild  geese  in  the  adjoining  meadows 
of  Dol.  Their  cries  interfered  with  the 
quietude  of  the  place,  and  spoiled  the 
singing,  so  Samson  purged  the  meadows 
of  these  noisy  birds,  and  they  never 
afterwards  returned.  —  Dom  Lobineau, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Brittany, 

A  wolf  ,  having  killed  tJie  ass  cf  St.  Sanctes 
of  Urbino,  takes  its  place  (a.d.  1390). 
St.  Sanctes,  when  he  went  to  the  forest 
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to  fetch  wood,  used  to  take  an  ass  with 
him  to  carry  it  home.  One  day  he  forgot 
to  drive  it  home,  and  when  next  morning 
he  went  in  search  of  it,  he  saw  the  ass 
lying  dead,  and  a  wolf  about  to  devour 
it.  St.  Sanctes  said  to  the  wolf,  "As 
you  have  robbed  me  of  my  beast  of 
burden,  you  must  take  its  place."  To 
hear  was  to  obey ;  and  for  many  years 
the  wolf  served  the  saint  obediently  and 
faithfully.  (See  Arky,  p.  361.)— Annates 
FranciscaineSy  and  also  Palmier  Se'raphique. 

Wild  beasts  obedient  to  St.  solangia 
(a.d.  880).  St.  Solangia  was  a  shep- 
herdess in  Villemont.  Her  biographer 
says  that  by  the  mere  act  of  volition 
she  warded  off  both  birds  and  beasts 
which  devour  or  injure  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  and  if  any  wild  beast  fell  on  a 
sheep  or  lamb,  she  had  no  need  of  dog 
or  crook,  but  only  to  apply  to  her  Divine 
Spouse  to  make  the  creature  drop  its 
prey,  or  bring  it  back  so  gently  that 
no  injury  was  inflicted.— Raynal,  History 
of  Berry ,  vol.  i.  p.  813. 

St.  Thecla  was  not  harmed  by  the  wild 
beasts  turned  out  upon  her,  St.  Thecla, 
having  been  first  cast  into  a  bonfire 
without  receiving  the  slightest  injury, 
was  next  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre 
to  the  wild  beasts.  When  the  first 
lioness  was  let  out,  instead  of  tearing 
her  to  pieces,  it  crouched  quietly  at  her 
feet  without  attempting  to  harm  her. 
Other  wild  beasts,  such  as  lions,  bears, 
and  wild  bulls,  followed  the  same  ex- 
ample, as  if  they  had  made  a  league  to 
do  her  no  harm.  St.  Ambrose  says, 
"The  people  were  the  savage  beasts, 
and  the  wild  animals,  whose  nature  it 
was  to  be  fierce,  were  humane.  The 
people  hungered  and  thirsted  for  blood, 
but  the  half-starved  beasts  could  not  be 
ked  to  shed  innocent  blood."  The 

E,  seeing  that  the  wild  beasts  had 
a  covenant  with  the  damsel,  ordered 
her  to  be  taken  from  the  arena,  and  flung 
into  the  city  sewer,  where  were  serpents 
and  other  reptiles;  but  immediately  St. 
Thecla  fell  into  the  ditch,  fire  came  down 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  reptiles  and 
purify  the  foul  air.  So  the  holy  virgin 
was  delivered  from  this  death  also,  as 
she  had  been  delivered  from  the  fire  and 
the  wild  beasts ;  and  she  died  many  years 
afterwards,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  peace- 
fully in  her  own  bed.— Ado  (archbishop 
of  Yienne),  Marty rology. 

In  the  prayers  mM  In  the  commendation  of  souls, 
occur*  this  sentence :  "  0  Lord,  deliver  this  soui  as  Tuuu 
didst  dattrar  BL  Thecla  from  the  three  most  cruel  tor- 


menU."  60  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
narmUro  given  by  Ado,  and  referred  to  by  aX  Anbraaa, 
Is  accepted  as  historically  true. 

St.  T/iecla  of  Mariana  and  the  sparrow 
(sixth  century).  The  oaks  round  the 
hermitage  of  St.  Thecla  of  Moriana  were 
so  thickly  crowded  with  sparrows,  that 
their  incessant  clack  disturbed  the  medi- 
tations of  the  saint :  besides,  they  would 
fly  round  her  in  flocks,  lighting  upon  her 
as  she  knelt  in  prayer,  peeping,  wrang- 
ling, and  hopping  about,  distracting  her 
contemplation.  St  Thecla  prayed  God 
to  deliver  her  from  this  annoyance,  and 
forthwith  they  all  left  the  neighbourhood. 
"Et,  de  fait,  aujourd'hui  encore,  lea 
moineaux  ne  vont  pas  a  Sainte  Thecla, 
bien  que  les  environs  de  se'minaire  at 
toute  la  vallee  en  fourmillent."  (See 
below,  Ulpha.)— L'abbe*  Truchet,  Hagio- 
logique  du  Diocese  de  Maurienne. 

Two  wolves  act  as  dragomans  to  St, 
TiHvier  (sixth  century).  Theodebert, 
king  of  Austrasia,  took  Radignese  and 
Salsufur,  two  pnnces,  prisoners;  and 
their  calamity  moved  St.  Trivier  to  pity 
them,  so  that  he  paid  their  ransom  and 
set  them  free.  St.  Trivier  then  asked 
them  if  they  wished  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  and  they  promised  to  give 
him  a  third  of  their  patrimony  if  ha 
enabled  them  to  do  so.  The  journey 
from  Burgundy  to  the  banks  of  the 
Saone  was  long  and  difficult,  but  the 
saint  procured  suitable  raiment  and  food, 
and  the  three  set  out  on  foot.  Having 
come  to  a  thick  forest,  they  lost  their 
way,  and  St.  Trivier  prayed  that  God 
would  vouchsafe  to  direct  them  aright. 
Whereupon  two  wolves  made  their 
appearance.  The  travellers  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  first,  but  soon  discovered  that 
the  beasts  meant  them  no  harm,  inasmuch 
as  they  wagged  their  tails,  and  began  to 
fawn  on  them.  Being  reassured  by  these 
marks  of  lovingkindness,  the  wolves 
walked  on,  and  the  travellers,  following, 
arrived   safely  at  Lyons;  then  they 

Eursucd  their  journey  to  Dombcs,  the 
ome  of  the  two  princes.  The  princes 
now  offered  to  St.  Trivier  the  promised 
third  of  their  patrimony;  but  the  saint 
would  only  accept  from  them  a  small 
hermit's  cell,  and  a  plot  of  ground  for 
a  garden.  In  this  cell  he  lived  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.— Les  Petits  Boltandiste* 
(1880),  vol.  i.  p.  410,  etc. 

St.  Ulpha  silences  the  frogs  of  the 
Paraclet  (eighth  century).  St.  Ulpha 
lived  in  a  hermitage  situate  in  the  midst 
of  a  marsh  called  the  Paraolet ;  one  hot 
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night  in  summer  the  frogB  in  this  marsh 
kept  such  Incessant  croaking,  that  Ulpha 
could  not  sleep  till  towards  midnight. 
When  Domicus  called  for  her  she  was 
sound  asleep,  and  he,  supposing  she  had 
already  gone  to  the  cathedral,  hastened 
on,  fearing  he  was  late.  When  he 
reached  the  cathedral,  he  discovered  that 
Ulpha  was  not  there.  This  day  she  was 
absent  from  the  early  morning  service, 
and  prayed  that  Christ  would  impose 
silence  on  the  frogs.  "All  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  saint  agree  that  ever  after 
the  frogs  were  mute,  and  even  to  the 
present  day  no  frog  in  the  whole  vallev 
of  the  Paraclet  is  ever  heard  to  croak. ' 
(See  Aldkbrand,  p.  361.) — L'abbd  Cor- 
bl  et,  Hagiographie  au  Diocese  <f  Amiens. 

St.  Vaast  makes  a  savage  bear  obey  him 
(a.d.  450).  While  St.  Vaast  was  at 
Arras,  he  grieved  to  see  every  trace  of 
the  Christian  religion  had  entirely 
vanished  from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
people  showed  him  a  ruin  beyond  the 
gates  which  was  once  a  Christian  church, 
but  this  church  was  now  the  haunt  of 
satyrs  and  wild  beasts.  While  he  stood 
mourning  over  the  ruin  and  desolation, 
a  savage  bear  emerged  from  the  thick 
underwood.  St.  vaast  conjured  the 
animal,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  leave  the  holy  place  and  to  retreat 
without  delay  beyond  the  river  Scarpe. 
The  bear  obeyed,  and  was  never  after 
seen.  On  further  search,  St.  Vaast  found 
a  broken  altar  of  the  Virgin.  There  built 
he  a  new  church,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  God  vouchsafed  to  become  the  patron 
of  the  diocese  of  Arras  and  Cambrai. — 
L'abbe'  Van  Drival,  Tre'sor  Sacre"  de  la 
CathCdrale  d>  Arras. 

V  The  more  general  tradition  Is  that  Bt  Vaait 
ordered  the  beer  to  follow  him.  and  that  It  became  hli 
conatant  companion  and  faithful  friend.  Hence  In  works 
of  art  St.  Vaast  U  represented  with  a  bear  following  him, 
like  a  faithful  dog. 

Insect  pests  respect  the  garden  of  St. 
Vaiery  (a.d.  619).  St.  Colomba  was 
surprised  to  see  the  cabbages  and  other 
vegetables  of  St.  Vaiery  wholly  unin- 
jured by  insect  pests  which  commit  such 
ravages  in  general,  especially  in  kitchen 
gardens.  He  attributed  it  to  the 
humility,  obedience,  and  devotion  of 
the  saint.  Vaiery  repudiated  this  praise, 
and  ascribed  it  to  the  merits  of  his 
brotherhood.  Colomba  admired  the 
modesty  of  St.  Vaiery,  but  knew  that 
his  conjecture  was  right,  and  that  God 
had  taken  care  of  His  servant's  garden, 
because  that  Bervant  had  devoted  his 


time  to  the  service  of  God. — The  Saints 
of  tranche  Comt€  (Besancon,  1854). 

St.  Wereburga  of  Chester  makes  geese 
submissive  (seventh  century).  St.  Were- 
burga was  the  daughter  of  Wulfer,  king 
of  Mercia,  and  took  the  veil  at  Ely.  She 
died  at  Trentham,  and  was  burned  at 
Hambury,  but  the  body,  in  a.d.  835,  was 
transported  to  Chester.  Her  attribute  is 
a  flock  of  geese,  in  allusion  to  the  follow- 
ing legend.  A  fleck  of  wild  geese,  which 
had  committed  great  devastation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  followed  her  to  the  perron 
of  her  mansion,  when  she  turned  round 
and  bade  them  cease  from  their  devasta- 
tions and  leave  the  country.  This  they 
did,  and  Chester  was  freed  from  further 
ravages. — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints. 
(Alban  Butler  gives  a  long  life  of  this 
saint,  in  Feb.  3 ;  but,  as  usual,  omits  the 
legend.) 

Beaten  with  Many  Stripes. 

LrjKB  xtl.  47.  That  servant  which  knew  his 
lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himaelC  neither 
did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes. 

Christ,  armed  with  a  whip,  appears  to 
St.  Angela  of  Brescia  (a.d.  1474-1540). 
When  St.  Angela  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  her  heart  was  bent  on 
establishing  free  schools  for  the  education 
of  girls,  and  on  raising  "l'etendard  de 
la  virginite  si  lachement  abandode'  et 
trahi  par  Luther."  A  vision  then  ap- 
peared to  her  of  virgins  and  angels  as- 
cending to  heaven  by  a  ladder,  like  that 
seen  by  Jacob.  In  1535  (that  is,  forty-nine 
years  afterwards)  Christ  appeared  to  her, 
while  she  was  in  prayer.  His  face  was 
angry,  His  manner  menacing,  and  He  bore 
a  whip  in  His  hand,  "  pret  a  la  f rapper." 
He  asked,  in  manifest  displeasure,  how 
it  was  she  had  neglected  the  work  He 
had  set  her  to  do  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
She  craved  pardon,  and  instantly  calling 
together  her  companions,  set  about  the 
work  in  good  earnest.  A  society  was 
organized,  and  called  at  first  "  Les  Com- 
pagnes  d'Angele,"  its  object  being  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  young.  The 
next  question  was  the  selection  of  a  lady 
superior,  and  then  the  phost  of  St.  Ursula 
appeared  to  her,  brilliant  in  glory,  but 
frowning  in  anger.  Ursula  commanded 
Angela  to  take  on  herself  the  duties  of 
lady  superior,  and  not  to  arrogate  to  her- 
self the  name  of  founder  by  calling  the 
society  11  Les  Compagnes  d'Angele,  but 
give  to  these  companions  the  name  of 
"  Ursulines."  So  the  name  was  changed, 
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and  great  success  followed;  but  Angela 
died  in  1640,  soon  after  the  society  was 
organized. — Life  of  St.  Angela  of  Brescia 
(Montpellier,  1804). 

St.  Jerome  beaten  with  many  stripes  for 
his  love  of  "  Cicero."  St.  Jerome,  writing 
to  Eustochium,  says,  "I,  a  wretched 
sinner,  took  pains  in  reading  Tully's 
works,  and  his  eloquence  was  a  delight 
to  me;  but  the  prophets  displeased  me 
by  their  low  and  disordered  style.  About 
the  middle  of  Lent,  I  was  taken  up  and 
brought  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
Jesus  Christ  asked  me  of  my  quality,  and 
I  answered  boldly,  'I  am  a  Christian.' 
Then  said  Jesus,  'Nay,  Jerome,  thou 
Becmeat  to  Me  to  be  a  Ciceronian;  for 
where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy  heart 
also.'  At  these  words  I  was  struck 
dumb,  and  the  judge  ordered  me  to  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes.  '  Pardon  me, 
O  Lord ;  pardon  me,'  I  cried,  with  many 
sighs  and  tears ;  nevertheless,  my  scourg- 
ing went  on.  Many  angels  fell  on  their 
knees  before  the  throne,  imploring  mercy, 
and  pleading  my  youth.  So  at  length 
Jesus  ordered  the  scourgers  to  leave  off, 
on  my  promise  of  amendment.  Let  none 
think  this  a  vision  or  a  dream ! !  The 
angels  know  it  was  no  dream.  Christ 
Himself  is  my  witness  it  was  no  dream ; 
yea,  my  whole  body  still  bears  the  marks 
of  that  terrible  flagellation."  In  his  pro- 
logue to  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
GaWians,  St.  Jerome  says,  "It  is  now 
fifteen  years  since  I  took  any  book  of 
secular  learning  in  my  hand."  And, 
writing  to  pope  Damasus,  he  reproves 
ecclesiastics  for  leaving  Holy  Writ  for 
fables  and  other  heathenish  books.  Such 
a  deep  impression  was  made  on  his 
memory  by  that  celestial  scourging. — 
letter  beginning  "  Audijilia" 

Beauty  of  Holiness. 

1  Chron.  xvf .  29.  The  beauty  of  holiness. 
Psalm  cxlix.  4.  The  Lord  will  beautify  the 
meek  with  salvation. 

St,  Vincent  Ferrier  beautifies  a  very  plain 
woman  (a.d.  1367-1419).  One  day  in 
Valentia,  as  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  was  pass- 
ing down  one  of  the  principal  streets,  he 
heard  a  voice,  tremulous  with  anger, 
uttering  profane  imprecations.  He  im- 
mediately entered,  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  evidently  in  a  towering  passion, 
passed  him.  He  found  the  lady  of  the 
house  no  less  excited  than  her  husband, 
and  still  uttering  blasphemies.  St. 
Vincent  soothed  her  passion,  and  asked 


the  reason  of  such  imprecations.  The 
lady  replied,  still  sobbing,  "  Father,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  my 
husband  has  used  me  thus.  Every  dav 
in  the  week  he  beats  me,  pulls  my  hair 
out,  and  abuses  me,  merely  because  I  am 

Slam.  It  is  not  life,  my  father,  but  a 
aily  death,  a  damnation  on  earth.  My 
home  is  a  hell."  "  My  daughter,"  said 
the  man  of  God,  "  moderate  your  speech. 
It  is  not  right  to  talk  thus ;  and  if,  as 
you  say,  want  of  beauty  is  your  only 
fault,  we  can  soon  remedy  that."  Then, 
raising  his  right  hand  to  the  woman's 
face,  ne  added,  "  There,  my  daughter, 
you  are  no  longer  without  beauty,  but 
remember  there  is  no  beauty  like  that  of 
holiness.  And  the  Lord  will  beautify 
the  meek  with  salvation."  This  woman 
was  henceforth  the  belle  of  Valentia; 
insomuch  that  when  any  one  saw  a  very 
plain  woman,  it  was  customary  to  say, 
"She  wants  the  hand  of  St  Vincent;" 
and  this  became  a  proverb. — Les  Petit* 
Bollandistesj  vol.  iv.  p.  239. 

Bee-mouthed. 

Cant.  iv.  11.  Thy  lips  drop  as  honeycomb. 
Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue. 

Paov.  xxtv.  13, 14.  My  son,  eat  thou  honey, 
because  it  is  sweet. ...  So  shall  the  knowledge 
of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul 

A  flight  of  bees  liaht  on  Plato  while  in  his 
cradle.  We  are  told  that  a  flight  of  bees 
one  day  settled  on  the  lips  of  Plato,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  as  he  was  sleeping  in 
his  cradle,  to  signify  the  eloquent  and 
honeyed  words  which  would  drop  from 
his  mouth,  and  the  knowledge  of  wisdom 
which  would  be  unto  his  soul. 

A  swarm  of  bees  lighted  on  Sophodis  in 
his  cradle,  Sophocles,  the  Greek  tragic 
poet,  was  called  44  The  Attic  Bee,"  from 
the  great  sweetness  of  his  style.  Some- 
times the  story  told  of  Plato  is  told  of 
him  also,  viz.  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
lighted  on  his  lips  while  he  was  sleeping 
in  his  cradle,  a  presage  that  words  like 
honey  would  drop  from  him. 

A  swarm  of^bees  flighted  on  St,  Ambrose 
in  his  cradle.  One  day,  while  the  infant 
Ambrose  was  in  his  cradle,  there  came 
upon  him  a  swarm  of  bees,  some  of  which 
entered  the  child's  mouth.  The  nurse 
wanted  to  chase  them  off,  but  the  father 
forbade  her  doing  so.  After  a  little  time 
the  bees  took  wing,  and  left  the  chamber, 
having  done  the  little  sleeper  no  injury 
whatever;  whereupon  the  father  said, 
"God  shows  us  by  this  sign  that  this 
infant  will  be  possessed  of  most  admired 
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eloquence  hereafter." — Paulinos(deacon  of 
St.  Ambrose),  Life  of  St.  Ambrose  (written 
at  the  request  of  St.  Augustine).  Alban 
Butler  admits  this  anecdote  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  April  4. 

A  swarm  of  bees  lighted  on  St.  Isidore's 
mouth  in  infancy  (a.d.  639).  While  St. 
Isidore  was  in  swaddling-clothes,  his 
nurse  left  him  one  day  sleeping  in  the 
garden,  when  a  swarm  of  bees  lighted  on 
him.  Some  entered  his  mouth  and 
deposited  their  honey  there.  A  presage 
this  that  his  lips  would  drop  eloquence 
as  the  honeycomb  drops  honey.  In 
Christian  art  bees  are  his  attribute. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  4. 

Bells  and  Clocks. 

Eph.  il.  2.  The  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air. 

The  bishop  of  Chalons  christens  a  peal  of 
bells.  The  bishop  of  Chalons  not  long 
ago  christened  a  peal  of  bells,  and  said  in 
his  sermon,  "The  bells,  placed  like  sen- 
tinels on  the  towers,  watch  over  us,  and 
turn  away  from  us  the  temptations  of  the 
enemy  of  our  salvation,  aB  well  as  storms 
and  tempests.  They  speak  and  pray  for 
us  in  our  troubles ;  they  inform  heaven 
of  the  necessity  of  earth."  If  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  "poetic  fancy,"  there  is 
more  virtue  in  the  clapper  of  a  bell  than 
in  the  tongue  of  the  prelate. — Quarterly 
Review  (Church  Bells). 

The  bishop  of  Malta  orders  the  bells  to  be 
rung  in  a  tempest.  In  1152,  the  bishop  of 
Malta  ordered  all  the  church  bells  of  the 
island  to  be  rung  for  an  hour,  to  frighten 
the  powers  of  the  air,  and  allay  a  heavy 
gale.— Quarterly  Review  (Church  Bells). 

In  1856.  white  I  waslMng  In  Porta.  I  beard  some  of  the 
church  boll*  ringing  daring  a  thunderstorm.  On  inquir- 
ing of  the  heed  ringer  the  came,  he  told  me  It  was  to 
exorcise  the  air,  for  every  one  knew  that  eril  spirit*  were 
the  cause  of  tempests.  The  wife  of  this  man,  a  well- 
educated  woman,  was  my  bonne,  and  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  her  on  the  subject 

At  the  death  of  any  one  the  parish  tenor  bell  first  "tells" 
the  pariah  of  the  decease  by  tolling  three  time*  three  for 
a  man,  and  three  times  two  for  a  woman  (children  are 
sometimes  ranked  with  men  and  women,  and  sometimes 
three  times  one  is  told  for  a  child).  This  Is  to  bespeak 
the  prayers  of  the  pariah  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  The  bell 
Is  then  "raised."  and  "told"  to  frighten  away  the  eril 
spirits,  that  the  soul  may  not  be  obstructed  In  Its  passage 
to  hearen. 

Le  pontifical  Remain  declare  que  le  bruit  dee  cloches 
sont  dans  Pair,  et  qui  font  leurs 


"  Le  pontifical  Roma 

lasse  tes  demons  qui  sont  dans  fair,  et  qui  font  tours 
'  '  pour  empecher  les  fidelec  de  prior  et  de  chanter  les 
es  de  Dieu.   (Test  un  acte  de  piete  d'aider  a  la 


sonner."— Manorial  <U  Chronologit,  etc.  (1829),  roL  L 
P.  189. 

The  bells  of  Avignonet  ring  spontane- 
ously a  whole  day  (a.d.  1283).  The 
"Protestants"  or  "Huguenots"  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  France  were  called 


Albigenses.  Thev  resisted  the  authority 
of  the  popes  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  Peter  of  Castelnau,  the 
papal  legate,  was  sent  to  extirpate  "the 
heretics  "  in  the  dominions  of  count  Ray- 
mond VI.  of  Toulouse,  and  this  led  to  the 
massacre  of  between  twenty  and  forty 
thousand  persons.  Arnold,  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  said  to  his  satellites,  "  Kill  all, 
whether  Catholics  or  heretics,  never  mind ; 
God  will  know  His  own."  After  hundreds 
of  thousands  had  been  slain  on  both  sides, 
peace  was  concluded  in  1229,  but  the 
"  heretics"  were  put  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Inquisition.  In  Mav,  1242,  the 
bailiff  of  Raymond  VII.  organized  a  band 
of  a  hundred  men  to  murder  the  eleven 
inquisitors  of  Avignonet,  and  the  perse- 
cution burst  out  afresh,  the  parish  being 
laid  under  an  interdict.  This  went  on 
till  1283,  when  Alexander  IV.  removed 
the  ban.  The  moment  the  pope  did  so, 
all  the  bells  of  the  church  of  Avignonet 
set  out  ringing  of  their  own  accord,  and 
continued  pealing  all  night  and  all  day, 
although  they  had  not  been  heard  to  ring 
for  forty  years.  This  "fact"  was  attested 
by  a  declaration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Avignonet,  made  in  1293.  So  certain  is 
it,  that  mention  is  made  thereof  in  a  bull 
by  Paul  III.,  a.d.  1537,  and  in  an  acte 
notarie,  Jan.  29,  1676.— L'abbe*  Carriere, 
History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Avignonet. 

The  bull  of  Paul  III.  is  carefully  preferred  In  the  parish 
church  of  Avignonet,  and  shown  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  see  it  We  are  also  told  that  the  church  doors,  which 
had  been  locked,  barred,  bolted,  and  nailed  up  for  forty 
years,  "rfouvrlrent  d'elles  memes,  malgre  les  nombreuses 
serrure*  de  fer  dont  elles  etaient  armees." 

The  bells  of  Madrid  ring  spontaneously 
when  the  body  of  St.  Isidore  is  removed 
from  the  churchyard  into  the  church.  St. 
Isidore  was  only  a  day  labourer,  and 
when  he  died,  he  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard. Forty  yesrs  afterwards,  the  body 
was  removed  with  great  pageantry  into 
Madrid  cathedral.  The  moment  his  grave 
was  opened,  all  the  bells  of  the  city  began 
to  ring  of  their  own  accord,  and  went  on 
ringing  till  the  ceremony  was  over. — Life 
of  St.  Isidore,  by  Ribadeneira  and  by  D.  A. 
Villegas,  Extravagants. 

The  spontaneous  ringing  of  bells  may  be  accounted  for 
thus :  In  some  convents  and  churches  the  monks  rang 
the  bells,  and  in  these  cases  a  but  was  attached  to  the 
tower,  into  which  the  bell-ropes  were  carried,  or  In  some 
cases,  "  une  corde  aitachee  ft  une  autre  qui  met  en  mouve- 
ment  la  cloehe  des  officea  "  Persons  hearing  the  bells,  end 
seeing  no  ringers  in  the  belfry,  thought  the  bells  rang 
spontaneously.  It  was  a  conclusion  Tory  natural  In  those 
who  looked  on  miracles  as  a  natural  gift  of  the  Church. 

Bells  of  Fano  refused  to  ring,  but  at 
Fossombrone  rang  spontaneously  (twelfth 
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century).  St.  Aldebrand  gave  a  peal  of 
bells  to  Fos8ombrone  cathedral,  which, 
after  his  death,  were  stolen  by  the  people 
of  Fano,  who  had  made  war  on  those  of 
Fossombrone,  and  conquered  them.  St. 
Aldebrand  said,  11 1  gave  these  bells  for 
the  service  of  my  own  people,  and  not 
for  the  use  of  their  enemies,"  and  accord- 
ingly commanded  them  to  be  mute.  The 
people  of  Fano,  stupefied  by  this  miracle, 
restored  the  peal  to  Fossombrone  cathe- 
dral, and  immediately  they  reached  the 
pont  duMe'taure,  near  Fossombrone,  all  the 
bells  began  ringing  of  their  own  accord. 
(See  below,  Stolen  Bells,  etc.)— Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  i.  p.  263. 

The  bells  of  LanslexUlard  ring  of  their 
own  accord  (eleventh  century).  St.  Lan- 
dry, cure*  of  Lanslevillard,  was  drowned  in 
the  Arc  by  the  men  who  had  undertaken 
to  conduct  him  to  Ecot.  Christ  Himself 
took  in  hand  to  announce  this  murder  to 
the  people.  All  of  a  sudden  the  church 
bells  began  to  ring  as  if  for  some  great 
Church  festival.  The  population  ran  to 
church  to  see  what  was  going  on.  No 
one  was  in  the  clock  tower,  but  still  the 
bells  kept  ringing.  The  church  was 
crowded  to  see  what  would  be  next,  and 
the  great  processional  cross  began  of 
itself  to  move  towards  the  door.  The 
parish  priest  instantly  followed,  and 
the  people  fell  into  line.  The  cross  led 
the  way  to  the  river,  but  no  one  carried 
it  or  so  much  as  touched  it.  It  stopped 
over  a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock.  The 
priest  entered,  and  the  first  thing  he 
saw  was  the  body  of  St.  Landry.  It  was 
raised  on  a  bier,  carried  to  the  church  in 
procession,  and  buried  in  the  sacristy, 
where  it  remained  till  1765,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  altar.— L'abbe'  Truchet, 
Histoire  Hagiologique  du  Diocese  de  Mau- 
rienne. 

Stolen  bells  refuse  to  ring.  When 
Charles  Martel  was  mayor  of  the  palace, 
he  went  to  visit  St  Rigobert,  archbishop 
of  Reims ;  but  the  primate  refused  to  see 
him,  because  he  was  a  usurper.  So 
Charles  Martel  turned  him  out  of  his  see, 
and  gave  it  to  Milo.  St.  Rigobert  went 
to  Gascony,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
church  there,  the  bells  refused  to  ring. 
The  vicar,  greatly  perplexed,  asked  Rigo- 
bert if  he  could  suggest  the  reason,  and 
the  saint  replied,  **  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  These  bells  were  stolen  from 
St.  Peter's  at  Reims."  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  when  Rigobert  laid  his  finger 
on  the  ropes,  the  bells  sounded  readily  ; 
bo  they  were  restored,  and  Rigobert  was 


also  reinstated.  (See  Bells  of  Faxo.) — 
Bollandtos,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  4. 

St.  Maidoc's  bell  transported  through  the 
air  (a.d.  682).  While  St  Maidoc  was 
in  Ferns  he  wanted  his  bell  which  he  had 
left  in  Wales.  However,  he  called  it  to 
come  to  him,  and,  obedient  to  his  call,  it 
came  without  a  moment's  delay. — Baring- 
Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  81. 

Baring-Gould,  with  no  great  conatetency,  mat  the  pro- 
diglet  Merited  to  Bt  kUldoo  "  are  quite  lncredibk) : "  but 
whjahoold  ona  prodigy  be  mote  incredible  than  another? 

St,  Fursy's  clock  transported  through 
the  air  (a.d.  660).  St.  Fursy  had  a  clock 
which  an  angel  brought  him  from  heaven. 
One  day  the  monks  of  Lismore,  in  Ireland, 
observed  a  clock  floating  in  the  air,  and 
asked  St.  Cuan,  their  abbot,  what  the 
prodigy  meant.  St.  Cuan  replied,  "Oh, 
it  is  St.  Fursy 's  clock,  come  from  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk.  As  St  Fursy 
cannot  come  himself  to  Lismore,  ha  bu 
sent  his  clock  to  represent  him." — L'abbe 
Corblet,  Hagiography  of  the  Diocese  of 
Amiens,  vol.'ii.  p.  260. 

Thfa  clock  «u  ihown  In  the  abbey  tffl  MSB. 

In  the  plague  of  Milan  the  bells  of  a 
Dominican  convent  ring  spontaneously 
(a.d.  1630).  Towards  the  end  of 
September  the  plague  began  to  abate. 
Now,  attached  to  the  Dominican  convent 
in  Milan  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  night  of  the  22nd,  the 
monks  being  collected  waiting  for  matins, 
the  bells  of  the  church  began  suddenly  to 
ring  of  their  own  accord,  "wholly  with- 
out touch  of  mortal  hand."  Some  were 
alarmed,  some  awe-struck,  and  presently 
a  voice,  far  too  awful  to  be  human,  was 
heard  to  say,  "Mother,  I  will  take  pity 
upon  My  people."  The  Virgin  had  sought 
her  Son  and  obtained  from  Him  the 
remission  of  the  plague.  Next  morning 
the  oil  which  fed  the  lamp  before  the 
Virgin's  image  was  found  to  possess  a 
miraculous  healing  virtue,  and  was  dis- 
tributed drop  by  drop  to  high  and  low 
who  crowded  the  church  to  receive  it. 
The  number  of  deaths  continued  to  di- 
minish, and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the 
plague  had  ceased. — Ripamonte,  De  Peste 
Mcaiolani, 

Birds  telling  the  Matter. 

Eccles.  x.  20.  A  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry 
the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell 
the  matter. 

Lord  Byron  avails  himself  of  this  flgur*  in  ths  follow 
ing  oovpiot.-— 

I  think  I  hoar  a  littU  bird  who  sings 
ThopoopU  *fHma%*y  will  bo  tho  stronger. 

Don  /van,  Tiil.  50. 
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A  little  bird  announces  to  the  pope  the 
murder  of  St.  Kenhelm.  When  St.  Ken- 
helm  was  murdered  by  order  of  his  sister 
Kiventhryth,  at  the  very  same  hour  a 
white  dove  flew  to  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  and  deposited  there  a  letter 
containing  a  full  account  of  the  murder. 
The  pope  sent  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  a  chapel  was  built  over  the  murdered 
body,  called  "St.  Blenheim's  Chapel" 
even  to  this  day. — Shropshire. 

Two  ravens  reveal  the  murderers  of  St. 
Meinrad  U.r>.  797-861).  St.  Meinrad 
retired  to  Mount  Etzcl,  where  he  built  a 
cabin  of  branches,  and  lived  a  hermit's 
life.  He  brought  up  two  ravens,  and 
these  birds  were  his  constant  companions. 
On  Jan.  21,  a.d.  861,  two  villains, 
named  Peter  and  Richard,  determined  to 
murder  the  recluse,  expecting  to  find  hid 
treasures  in  his  hut.  Knocking  at  the 
door,  St.  Meinrad  bade  them  enter,  and 
said  to  them,  **  Friends,  I  know  your 
mission.  When  you  have  slain  me,  place 
these  two  candles,  one  at  my  head  and 
one  at  my  feet,  and  make  haste  to  escape." 
Unmoved  by  these  words,  the  two  villains 
knocked  him  on  the  head,  and  laid  him 
dead  at  their  feet.  They  then  stripped 
the  body  and  the  hut,  and  made  off  to 
Wollerou,  the  two  ravens  following  them. 
A  carpenter  recognizing  the  ravens,  and 
struck  with  their  angry  looks,  followed 
the  two  men  to  Zurich,  and  sent  a  com- 
panion to  the  hermitage  to  see  if  anything 
was  amiss.  Soon  the  murder  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  two  ravens  were  observed 
flapping  their  wings,  screaming,  and 
pecking  at  the  tavern  window  where  the 
murderers  had  seated  themselves.  The 
alarm  was  given ;  the  men  were  appre- 
hended, confessed  their  crime,  and  were 
executed.  After  which,  the  two  ravens 
flew  back  to  the  forest,  and  were  no  more 
seen.— R.  P.  Dom  Charles  Brandes,  Life 
of  St.  Meinrad. 

Three  doves  announce  to  St.  Reqyius  the 
deaths  of  three  martyrs  (a.d.  130).  St. 
Rejnilus  was  bishop  of  Aries,  and  one  day, 
as  he  was  celebrating  mass,  three  doves 
flew  on  the  altar,  having  the  names  of 
three  martyrs,  in  letters  of  blood,  on  their 
white  breasts.  St.  Regulus  read  the 
names ;  and  when,  in  the  office,  he  came  to 
the  names  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he 
added, "  and  of  the  blessed  martyrs  Denis, 
Rusticus,  and  Eleutherius,  who  have  just 
died  at  Paris ; "  and  when  the  service  was 
over  he  started  for  Paris  to  collect  their 
relics.— L'abbe*  Corblet,  Hagiographie  du 
Diocese  cT  Amiens. 


A  Basque  legend  about  a  little  bird  telling 
the  matter.  A  king,  having  been  deceived 
by  envious  sisters  respecting  the  offspring 
of  his  wife,  was  informed  of  the  real 
truth  by  a  little  bird.  The  sisters  had 
assured  the  king  that  the  firstborn  of  his 

aueen  was  a  cat,  the  next  a  dog,  and  the 
aird  a  bear ;  but  the  little  bird  informed 
him  that  the  first  two  were  lovely 
daughters,  and  the  third  a  son. 

A  little  green  bird  tells  the  king  about 
Chery  and  Fairstar.  Queen  Bondina  had 
at  one  birth  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
On  the  same  day  her  sister  had  a  son 
called  Chery  {Dear-one).  The  queen- 
mother  ordered  Feintisa  to  strangle  the 
four  infants :  but  Feintisa,  unwilling  to 
go  so  far  as  this,  set  them  adrift  in  a  boat. 
The  boat  was  discovered  by  a  corsair, 
who  took  the  four  babes  to  his  wife  to 
brin£  up.  In  time,  the  four  castaways 
get  introduced  to  the  king,  and  a  little 
green  bird  tells  him  the  whole  truth.— 
Comtesse  d'Aulnoy,  Fairy  Tales. 

The  last  tale  in  the  Arabian  /Tight*  Entertainment* 
has  a  similar  bird-etory. 

Blood-money. 

Matt,  xxvii.  3-6.  When  Judas  saw  that 
Jesus  was  condemned,  he  took  the  money  he 
had  received  from  the  priests,  and  threw  it  down 
in  the  temple.  And  the  chief  priests  took  tho 
silver  pieces,  and  said,  It  la  not  lawful  for  to 
put  them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  tho 
price  of  blood. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  refuses  to  accept 
the  money  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples, 
because  it  was  the  price  of  his  subjects'  olood 
(a.d.  141&-1607).  When  St.  Francis  of 
Paula  passed  through  Naples  on  his  way 
to  France,  he  was  lodged  in  the  royal 
palace.  The  king,  Ferdinand  I.,  pre- 
sented to  him  a  bag  of  gold,  to  aid,  as  he 
said,  the  treasury  of  the  saint's  convents. 
St.  Francis  refused  the  gift,  saying  to 
the  king,  41  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  them 
into  the  treasury,  because  they  are  the 
price  of  thy  subjects*  blood."  To  prove 
this,  he  took  up  one  of  the  gold  pieces 
and  broke  it  in  two,  whereupon  several 
drops  of  blood  fell  from  tne  money. 
This  terrible  miracle,  "  qui  est  attcstd  par 
les  plus  anciens  ecrivains  de  sa  vie," 
greatly  alarmed  the  king,  who  confessed 
his  faults,  and  wept  bitterly. — Mgr. 
Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XI 11.), 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  166  (1880). 

Blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  Sin. 

Uobn  1.  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin. 
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Rkt.  I.  1.  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  In  His  own  blood. 

Longinus  the  Roman  soldier  converted  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus  (first  century) .  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  Jesus  with  his  spear  was  named 
Longinus.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
blood  which  spurted  from  the  wound  fell 
on  the  soldier  s  face ;  and  as  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleanseth  from  sin,  it  purified  the 
soldier's  heart,  and  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  holiness. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists).  This  life  is  from  an 
ancient  MS.  in  the  Vatican  library. 

Bodies  of  Saints  Incorruptible. 

Psalm  zvl.  10.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  Thy  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption. 

Body  of  St.  Bertha  incorruptible  (seventh 
century).  St.  Bertha  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  her  nephew  and  cousin,  but  a 
hundred  years  after  her  death,  her  coffin 
being  opened,  the  body  was  found  to  be 
"  aussi  beau  et  aussi  entier,  et  ses  plaies 
aussi  fratches,  que  le  jour  de  son  martyr. 
II  en  sortit  meme  du  Bang,  lorsque  celui 
de  St.  Gombert  [her  husband]  en  fut 
approcheV'—  D.  Morlot,  Histoire  du  Dio- 
cese de  Reims, 

The  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  preserved  from 
corruption.  St.  Cuthbert  died,  March 
20,  a.d.  687,  in  the  isle  of  Fame,  but 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
in  Lindisfarne.  on  the  right  side  of  the 
high  altar.  Bede*  says,  eleven  years 
afterwards  his  body  was  taken  up,  and 
instead  of  being  turned  to  dust  was 
whole  and  fresh,  the  joints  all  pliable, 
and  even  the  clothes  uninjured.  The 
whole  being  put  into  a  new  coffin  was 
placed  above  the  pavement,  over  the 
former  grave.  William  of  Malmesburyf 
writes  that  415  years  later  the  body  was 
again  examined  and  found  incorrupt. 
In  the  Danish  invasions  the  monks 
carried  the  body  from  Lindisfarne  to 
Durham,  and  thepresent  cathedral  was 
built  in  1080.  When  the  shrine  of  St. 
Cuthbert  was  plundered  and  demolished 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  still  found  entire,  as  Harps- 
field  testifies,  and  was  not  burnt  like  that 
of  other  British  saints,  but  privately 
buried  where  the  shrine  stood. 

St  Orthbert's  ring.  In  which  a  sapphire  Is  enchased, 
wu  gtren  to  tha  bishop  of  Chalcedon  by  the  rlscount 
MontsJgne4 


•  Bade.  Church  History,  bk  It.  eh.  SO. 

t  WflUam  of  Malmesbui7.  Au(M  PontW,  bk.  It. 

t  Smith,  /Tores  BUtcrim  XcckrtaXbm,  p.  1». 


The  copy  of  Bt  John's  Gospel  found  In  hhtomb  ni 
given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Philips,  canon  of  Ibngrss.  by  the 
eariof  I.tchneM. 

The  body  of  St.  Daniel,  merchant,  has 
never  seen  corruption  (died  1411).  St. 
Danielt  the  merchant,  died  in  1411. 
Centuries  afterwards  it  was  exhumed,  and 
not  only  found  entire,  but  "  exhaling  an 
agreeable  odour."  Hundreds  saw  it,  and 
bore  testimony  that  it  showed  no  indica- 
tion at  all  of  corruption.  It  was  removed 
into  the  church,  and  an  altar  was  erected 
over  it,  where  many  miracles  were  per- 
formed. It  was  afterwards  placed  in 
a  noble  coffin,  where  it  is  still,  and  we 
are  assured  that  it  is  this  day  as  free  from 
any  taint  of  corruption  as  ever.  Augus- 
tine Fortinius  says  he  saw  it  recently,  and 
can  warrant  this  statement  to  be  correct. 
— Augustine  Fortinius,  Histoire  de  rOrdrt 
des  Camalduks. 

No  corruption  had  passed  on  St.  lursy 
in  twenty-five  days  (seventh  century). 
Twenty-five  days  after  the  death  of  St. 
Fursy,  the  new  church  of  Pcronne  was 
to  be  consecrated.  One  Leutsinde,  out 
of  curiosity,  stole  into  the  church  to  look 
at  the  body  of  the  saint,  but  was  instantly 
struck  blind.  Having  repented  of  his 
fault,  the  bishops,  at  the  consecration, 
prayed  that  he  might  be  forgiven,  and 
his  sight  returned.  He  then  looked  with 
reverence  on  the  dead  body,  and  devoutly 
remarked  that  God  had  not  suffered  His 
holy  one  to  see  corruption. — L'abbe 
Corblet,  Hagiography  of  the  diocese  of 
Amiens,  vol.  ii.,  from  p.  260. 

The  bodies  of  St.  Oervasius  and  St. 
Protasius,  three  hundred  years  after  their 
martyrdom,  vere  both  sound  and  fresh. 
St.  Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius  were 
martyred  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  64. 
Some  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  the 

fhost  of  St.  Paul  appeared  to  St.  Am- 
rose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  bade 
him  go  to  a  certain  spot,  and  he  would 
there  find  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs, 
and  a  book  containing  their  names  and 
history.  St.  Ambrose  says,  "I  then 
called  together  the  bishops  of  the  cities 
thereabouts,  and  told  them  what  St. 
Paul  had  said  to  me,  and  we  went  to- 
ether  to  the  place  indicated.  I  was  the 
rst,"  he  says,  "  to  ply  the  mattock  and 
throw  up  the  earth,  but  the  rest  helped 
me,  and  at  length  we  came  on  a  stone 
chest  (twelve  feet  underground),  in  which 
was  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs 
whole  and  perfectly  sound,  as  if  they  had 
been  laid  there  only  that  very  day. 
Their  limbs  were  entire,  their  blood  fresh, 
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and  the  bodies  emitted  a  sweet  odour, 
which  spread  through  the  whole  city. 
At  their  heads  was  the  book  containing 
an  account  of  their  lives  and  martyrdom. 
St.  Ambrose  built  a  church  on  the  site, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  two  saints. — 
St.  Ambrose,  Epistle  22  (written  to  his 
sister  MarcelUna). 

That  two  bodies  and  a  book  ww»  found  may  be  granted ; 
bat  had  the  earth  bean  recently  disturbed,  and  waa  the 
•haxacter  of  the  book  critically  inveatigatadf 

The  body  of  St.  Hilarion  saw  no  corrup- 
tion in  ten  months.  Hilarion  was  buried 
An  the  day  of  his  death  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  in  Cyprus ;  but  ten  months  after- 
wards his  disciple  Isichius,  who  had 
buried  it,  disinterred  it  secretly,  and 
carried  it  into  Syria,  where  he  buried  it 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.  The  body  was  then  as  fresh 
as  on  the  day  of  decease,  and  so  were  all 
the  clothes.  A  very  sweet  odour  also 
issued  from  both.  St.  Jerome  tells  us, 
even  in  his  day  there  was  a  great  dispute 
about  the  body  of  this  saint ;  the  Syrtads 
insisting  that  they  have  it,  and  the 
Cypriots  as  stoutly  maintaining  that  it 
is  with  them.    Miracles,  we  are  told, 

Sroceed  from  it  in  both  places,  which  St. 
erome  accounts  for  thus :  the  bodv  is 
in  one  place,  and  the  spirit  in  the  other. 
—St.  Jerome  (a.d.  890),  Vita  St.  Hila- 
rionis  Eremites. 

The  spirit  In  this  case  does  not  mean  the  soul,  which. 
Of  course,  waa  In  paradlie,  but  the  ghcrt,  which  for  the 
moat  part  bldee  below  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  explanation  of  8t  Jerome  is  Ingenious,  If  no  t 
Ingenuous. 

The  body  of  St.  Isidore,  forty  years  after 
his  death,  showed  no  sign  of  decay.  St. 
Isidore  was  a  farm  labourer  who  worked 
for  Juan  de  Vargas,  a  farmer  on  the 
outskirts  of  Madrid.  Being  a  mere 
peasant,  he  was  buried,  at  death,  in  the 
churchyard ;  but  forty  years  afterwards 
a  matron  of  Madrid  had  a  revelation  from 
God  that  the  Lord  desired  the  saint  to 
be  honoured  according  to  his  transcendent 
merits;  and,  therefore,  the  bodv  was 
disinterred,  and  removed  into  the  church. 
The  historian  says,  "  When  the  body  was 
taken  from  the  grave,  it  was  found  to 
be  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  but  just  died, 
although  it  had  been  lying  in  the  earth 
for  forty  years.  Not  only  no  sign  of 
decay  was  perceptible,  but  a  sweet  and 
ravishing  odour  proceeded  from  it,  an 
odour  which  all  extolled.  The  moment 
the  grave  was  opened,  all  the  bells  of  the 
church  began  to  ring  of  their  own  accord, 
an4  kept  on  ringing  in  perfect  time  and 


tune  till  the  body  was  laid  in  the  modest 
shrine  prepared  for  it.  Furthermore, 
while  the  ceremony  was  going  on,  all 
the  sick  folk  of  Madrid  were  healed  of 
their  several  infirmities.'1 — The  Life  of  St. 
Isidore,  by  F.  P.  Ribadeneira  and  by 
D.  A.  Villegas,  in  their  Extravagants. 

Btlk  ringing.  This  spontaneous  ringing  of  church 
bells  Is  a  favourite  prodigy  in  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Thus,  at  the  death  of  St  Toretta,  the  abbot  Boudant 
says,  "file  a  entendu  la  votx  du  Bien-Aime  qui  lul 
dlaalt:  TUnt  du  Libctn.  ma  Colombo,  mon  fyemm,  ma 
tout*  0eO«;  wUtu,  tu  sera*  oouronnU.  file  n'a  pu 
resistar  a  una  Invitation  si  praaaante,  et  sea  liens  se  eont 
a  rinstantbrises.  In  co  moment,  O  prodJge !  toutes  las 
cloches  dee  egllaea  envtronnantes,  iMurat,  a  VUlefranche, 
a  Montrenoux,  s'ebrantent  d'aOes-memes  pour  annoncer 
qu'une  crealure  privilagUe  venait  de  quitter  la  terra." 

V  See  p.  SSJ,  note,  col.  %  where  this  spontaneous 
ringing  of  bells  is  accounted  for. 

The  body  of  St.  Isidore,  exhumed  450 
years  after  hts  death,  was  sound  and  fresh 
as  if  he  had  just  died  (a.d.  1622).  The 
body  of  St.  Isidore,  of  Madrid,  a  day 
labourer,  was  exhumed  for  a  second  time 
in  1622,  to  be  placed  in  a  splendid  tomb. 
He  had  been  dead  for  450  years,  but  no 
mark  of  decay  was  perceptible.  Not 
only  was  the  body  sound  and  fresh,  but 
there  issued  from  it  a  heavenly  odour 
quite  ravishing.  Many  are  now  alive 
who  were  present  at  the  canonization, 
and  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  the 
fact  here  stated. — History  of  the  canoni- 
sation of  St.  Isidore,  printed  and  published 
by  letters  patent  from  Philip,  king  of 
Castile,  etc.,  by  John  Heigham  of  St. 
Omer  (signed  by  his  minister,  "De 
Groote,'*  June  18,  a.d.  1625). 

The  tongue  of  St.  John  Nepomuck  knew 
no  corruption.  St.  John  Nepomuck  was 
martyred  by  king  Wenceslaus  in  1383, 
because  he  refused  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional.  In  1719  {i.e.  836 
years  afterwards)  the  coffin  was  opened, 
and  the  skeleton  was  quite  fleshless,  but 
the  tongue,  "  which  God  wished  specially 
to  honour,  for  having  so  faithfully 
guarded  the  seal  of  confession/'  was  as 
red  and  fresh  and  supple  as  that  of 
a  living  man.  It  was  placed  in  a  rich 
reliquary,  and  is  still  venerated  as  a 
precious  relic.  In  Christian  art  St.  John 
Nepomuck  is  represented  holding  his 
tongue  in  his  hand.  [Qy.  Allegory  ?] — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  16. 

St.  Oringa.  St  Gringo,  a  villager  of 
Tuscany,  died  in  1310,  and  204  vears 
afterwards  (a.d.  1514),  the  body  being 
disinterred  was  found  perfect,  and  wholly 
exempt  from  corruption.  It  was  then 
consumed  in  afire  which  accidentally  broke 
out  in  the  church  where  she  was  buried, 
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—Mgr.  Guenn,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  ii. 
p.  676. 

The  body  of  St.  Romualdwas  found  whole 
and  fresh  440  years  after  his  death,  St. 
liornuald,  founder  of  the  Camaldunenses, 
died  a.d.  1027,  in  the  120th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
the  valley  of  Castro.  Four  hundred  and 
forty  years  afterwards  (a.d.  1467),  the 
body  was  found  "whole  and  entire, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  corruption. 
The  countenance  was  pale  and  venerable, 
and  the  body  arrayed  in  a  hair  shirt, 
over  which  was  a  white  robe."  It  was 
moved  to  the  church  of  St.  Basil,  where 
it  now  is. — Ribadeneira  (died  1611), 
Flower  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Tlie  body  of  St.  Stephen  was  not  corrupted 
in  four  hundred  years.  More  than  four 
hundred  years  alter  his  death  the  body 
of  St.  Stephen  was  discovered,  with 
three  others  ;  it  had  not  corrupted  in  the 
least,  and  the  "  sweet  odour  of  sanctity  " 
was  quite  perceptible  when  the  coffin  was 
opened. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives 
of  the  Saints  ("  Invention  of  St. 
Stephen"). 

Charles  V.  of  Spain  and  Germany  saw 
no  corruption  in  eighty  years.  Charles  V. 
of  Spain  and  Germany  certainly  was  no 
saint,  and  even  though  he  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  lived  a  sort  of  recluse  for  two 
rears,  his  time  was  spent  in  writing  use- 
less despatches,  and  eating  Estremadura 
sausages,  sardines,  omelettes^  eel-pies, 
partridges,  fat  capon,  intermixed  with 
iced  beer,  flagons  of  Rhenish,  senna  and 
rhubarb.  A  more  ummintly  man  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  the  respectable  classes. 
11  is  bigotry  was  unbounded,  his  self-con- 
ceit intolerable,  his  slaughters  sickening ; 
yet  in  1654  his  coffin  being  opened,  when 
the  body  was  removed  from  the  Escurial 
to  the  Pantheon,  the  corpse,  says  sir  W. 
Stirling-Maxwell,  in  his  Cloister  Life  of 
Charles  K,  p.  279,  "  was  quite  entire,  and 
even  some  sprigs  of  sweet  thyme,  folded 
in  the  winding-sheet,  retained  all  their 
vernal  fragrance,  after  the  lapse  of  four- 
score winters."--See  Notes  and  Queries, 
March  8,  1883,  p.  161. 

Stirling- Max wtD  end  MIgnet  exhibit  Charles  V.  In  his 
cloister  life  very  differently  to  the  picture  drawn  of  him 
by  Sandoval  and  Strata ;  but  Stirling- Maxwell  and  Mignet 
hare  dared  to  be  true  to  facts,  while  Sandoval  and  Strnda 
hare  made  an  Ideal  redtue,  no  more  like  Charlei  V.  than 
Darid'a  picture  of  hapoloon  on  his  creaiu-white  charger  it 
like  the  real  Napoleon,  with  hii  greatcoat  and  comforter, 
tolling  doggedly  over  the  Alps  on  a  patient  mule. 

The  bodies  of  the  eight  hundred  martyrs  of 
Otranto  remain  unvrruptedandunviolated 
(Afp,  1480J.  Of  all  the  tales  under  this 


head,  none  equal  the  marvels  of  the  eight 
hundred  martyrs  of  Otranto.  We  are  told 
that  when  Mahomet  II.  took  Otranto  in 
1480,  he  put  to  death  eight  hundred  eccle- 
siastics. Francesco  Maria  di  Asti,  arch- 
bishop of  the  see,  assures  us  in  his 
Annals  that  a  priest,  named  Stephen,  wu 
slain  at  the  altar,  and  as  his  head  fell 
from  his  body,  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin, 
from  the  pencil  of  St.  Luke,  was  snatched 
up  to  heaven  and  saved  from  desecration. 
The  other  ecclesiastics  were  taken  without 
the  walls  and  slain.  The  first  one  put 
to  death  was  Antonio  Primaldo,  the  abbot. 
His  head  rolled  along  the  ground,  bat  his 
body  remained  upright  notwithstanding 
the  many  attempts  of  the  Turks  to  over- 
throw it.  All  the  eight  hundred  were  now 
put  to  the  sword,  but  their  dead  bodies, 
though  left  unburied  for  thirteen  months, 
showed  no  signs  of  corruption,  nor  were 
they  once  violated  by  bird*  or  beasts  of 
prey.  Afterwards  they  were  interred  at 
Naples ;  but  when  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, in  1537,  threatened  Otranto  with 
assault,  the  ghosts  of  these  martyrs,  with 
an  innumerable  ccmpanv  of  angels,  ap- 
peared on  the  walls,  ana  saved  the  city. 
Again  in  1644  the  samo  ghostly  army 
averted  another  Turkish  assault.  Some 
Christian  galley-slaves  who  rowed  the 
Ottoman  galleys  avouched  their  inability 
to  see  the  ghosts,  and  were  put  to  death 
for  their  short-sightedness. — In  Mcmora- 
bilibus  ffydruntinat  Feci.  Epitome;  Bur- 
mann,  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Hist.  Ital. ,  vol.  ix. 
p.  8. 

Bonds  bind  not  the  Word  of 
God. 

2  Tim.  ii.  9.  I  suffer  trouble  as  an  evil-doer, 
even  unto  bonds ;  but  the  Word  of  God  U  not 
bound. 

St.  Savinian  was  bound,  but  not  the  Word 
of  God  (a.d.  276).  St.  Savinian  was 
arrested  in  Champagne  by  order  of  the 
•  emperor  Aurelian,  and  was  placed  under 
the  guard  of  forty-eight  soldiers.  His 
crime  was  being  a  Christian,  for  which 
offence  he  suffered  as  an  evil-doer, 
even  unto  bonds ;  but,  as  St.  Paul  said, 
"the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound,"  for 
the  whole  guard  became  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  the  prisoner,  were  bap- 
tized, and  sealed  the  confession  of  faith 
by  their  blood.  All  the  forty-eight 
soldiers  were  beheaded  in  the  presence  of 
St.  Savinian,  under  the  hope  of  making 
him  recant ;  but  neither  bonds,  nor  im- 
prisonment, nor  death  could  separate 
him  from  the  love  of  Qod  his  Saviour.^ 
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Bollandaa,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii.  Jan. 
29.  (See  also  Nicolas  dee  Uuerrois,  Sain- 
teUf  Chre'tienne  de  tEjlise  de  Troyes.) 

Braying  to  Death  in  a  Mortar. 

Prov.  xxvii.  22.  Though  thou  shouldest  bray 
a  fool  In  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him. 

A  Turkish  custom  of  braying  to  death  in 
a  mortar.  Baron  de  Tott  says,  "  Fana- 
ticism has  enacted  in  Turkey  that  the 
goods  of  the  ulemats  or  lawyers  shall 
never  be  confiscated ;  nor  shall  any  ulemat 
be  put  to  death,  except  by  being  pounded 
in  a  mortar." 

The  gauds  of  U»  tower  who  suffered  prince  Corsskle  to 
escape  were  some  of  them  Impaled,  but  others  were 
pounded  to  death  lu  great  iron  mortars  used  for  braying 

rice. 

Royal  criminals,  in  Siam,  brayed  to  death 
in  a  mortar,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his 
Scripture  Elucidations,  speaking  of  the 
king  of  Siam,  who,  in  1688,  made  war  on 
Cambodia  and  Cochin  China,  says,  "  In 
the  land  army  was  a  Siamese  fruit-seller, 
who  by  his  daring  rose  to  be  commander- 
in-chief,  and  soon  brought  the  war  to  an 
end.  Returning  to  Siam,  he  discovered 
that  the  king  was  wholly  under  the  control 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  so  he  picked  a  quarrel 
with  him  ;  and,  as  the  army  was  devoted 
to  his  service,  he  was  soon  enabled  to 
seize  the  king,  and  put  him  to  death. 
This  he  did  after  the  custom  observed  in 
Siam  towards  royal  criminals,  viz.  by 
putting  him  in  a  huge  iron  mortar,  and 
braying  him  to  pieces  with  wooden 
pestles.  This  was  done,  that  none  of 
the  'sacred  blood*  of  the  king  might 
fall  to  the  earth,  and  mix  with  it,  calling 
for  vengeance  on  the  traitor  who  put  the 
king  to  death." 

Broad  and  Narrow  Way. 

Matt.  vil.  13, 14.  Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad 
is  the  way  that  lcadeth  to  destruction  .  .  .  strait 
is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  lcadeth 
unto  life. 

The  two  knights.  Two  knights,  one 
wise  and  ono  foolish,  swore  eternal  friend- 
ship, and  set  off  together  on  their  adven- 
tures. They  came  in  time  to  the  crown 
of  two  roads,  leading  to  two  large  cities. 
The  path  of  the  one  which  led  to  the 
imperial  city  was  narrow,  stony,  and  diffi- 
cult. It  was  also  well  guarded  by  three 
men-at-arms,  named  theWorld,  the  Flesh, 
and  the  Devil,  with  all  of  whom  every 
traveller  that  ventured  that  way  had  to  do 
battle.  If  overcome,  he  lost  his  life ;  but 
tf  victorious,  he  was  crowned  with  honour 


by  the  emperor,  and  dwelt  in  a  paradise 
of  delight  for  ever.  The  other  rood  was 
broad  and  smooth,  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  easy  for  travellers.  The  same  men- 
at-arms  had  this  road  also  under  their 
charge,  but  instead  of  harassing  travellers 
and  doing  battle  with  them,  they  be- 
friended them,  directed  them  on  the  way, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  Matter  and 
please  them.  The  way  certainly  was  all 
that  one  could  wish,  but  the  city  was 
detestable  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  no  better  than 
a  mass  of  dungeons  of  the  foulest  and 
worst  character.  The  wise  knight  was 
for  going  to  the  imperial  city;  but  the 
foolish  knight  objected,  as  the  road  was 
so  bad.  The  wise  knight,  being  over- 
persuaded,  went  with  his  companion  along 
the  smooth  broad  road,  and  both  agreed 
that  it  was  delightful.  When  they  reached 
the  city  gates,  they  were  both  seized  as 
felons,  and  taken  before  the  seneschal. 
The  wise  knight  pleaded  that  he  had 
greatly  wished  to  go  the  other  road,  but 
was  over-persuaded  by  his  companion. 
The  foolish  knight  pleaded  that  he  could 
not  be  blamed  for  following  the  steps  of 
the  wise,  and  that  if  his  friend  had  in- 
sisted on  going  the  other  road  he  should 
certainly  have  given  in  to  him.  The 
seneschal  replied,  "  Both  stand  self- 
condemned.  The  wise  man  gave  up  his 
wisdom  to  be  the  companion  of  a  fool, 
and  the  foolish  man  refused  to  hearken 
to  the  words  of  wisdom.  Both  have  gone 
in  the  way  of  folly,  and  must  receive  the 
reward  of  their  foolishness.  Those  who 
sow  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind ; 
for  what  a  man  soweth  that  also  must  he 
reap." — Qesta  Romanorum,  lxvii. 

(Why  Is  the  way  of  destruction  broad,  and  that  of  nd ra- 
tion narrow  I  Not  because  God  delighteth  in  the  death 
of  sinners  not  eren  because  God  liath  made  It  so;  but 
simply  because  truth  Is  one,  and  error  manifold.  There 
Is  but  one  path  to  life  eternal,  vis.  faith  In  Jems  Cbrist. 
a  narrow  straight  path  from  earth  to  heaven— narrow 
because  It  admits  uo  widening,  no  addition.  Faith  is  th« 
one  way  to  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and 
free.  But  the  road  of  error  Is  rery  broad,  because  every 
walk  except  the  narrow  one  of  faith  belongs  to  It.  Every 
rood  of  sin,  every  road  of  error,  every  road  of  wrong  doc- 
trine all  the  ten  thousand  ways  of  straying  from  God  and 
His  righteousness,  are  but  parts  und  tracts  of  the  wide,  well- 
beaten  high-road  of  destruction ;  and  if  all  those  tracts  are 
added  together,  they  would  make  a  very  wide  road  Indeed.) 

Burden  of  Bin. 

Psalm  xxxviii.  4.  David  weighed  down  with 
the  burden  qf  tin.  David  says.  Mine  iniquities 
are  gone  over  my  bead.  As  a  heavy  burden,  they 
are  too  heavy  for  me. 

Christ  weighed  down  with  the  burden  of 
sin^  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  [the]  many  {Hcb.  ix.  28) ;  but  so 
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great  was  the  burden,  His  agony  In  the 
garden  caused  the  sweat  to  pour  from 
Him,  "  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood ; " 
and  He  prayed  earnestly,  "  0  My  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
Me."  But  He  was  to  be  made  a  perfect 
Atonement,  and  that  could  be  done  only 
by  suffering  ;  and  as  He  hung  on  the 
cross,  His  cupran  over,  and  He  cried  aloud, 
"  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken Me  ?  "  So  great,  so  grievous,  was 
the  burden  of  sin  laid  upon  Him. 

The  burden  of  sin  allegorized  by  a  heavy 
bundle  on  Christian's  back.  When  Chris- 
tian fled  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  he 
was  weighted  with  a  heavy  burden  on 
his  back,  which  nearly  dragged  him  under 
the  water  of  the  Slough  of  Despond.  This 
bundle  weighed  heavily  upon  nim,  till  he 
had  passed  the  little  Wicket  Gate,  and 
reached  the  rising  ground  where  stood  a 
cross.  Then,  says  Bunyan,  "  I  saw  in 
my  dream  that  just  as  Christian  came  up 
to  the  cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  off 
his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off  his  back, 
and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to 
do,  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in,  and  1  saw  it 
no  more." — Bunyan,  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, pt.  i.    (An  allegorical  dream.) 

Christopherus  weighed  down  with  the 
burden  on  his  back.  Offerus  was  a  ferry- 
man, a  giant  in  strength  and  stature,  who 
ferried  wayfarers  across  a  deep  river. 
One  day  a  little  Child  presented  Himself, 
and  begged  the  giant  to  carry  Him  across 
the  ford ;  so  Offerus  took  the  Child  on 
his  back,  and  began  to  wade  through  the 
river,  according  to  his  wont ;  but  every 
step  he  took  was  the  more  difficult, 
because  the  Child  seemed  to  grow  heavier 
and  heavier,  till  at  last  it  was  well-nigh 
more  than  he  could  bear.  As  the  giant 
sank  beneath  his  load,  the  Child  told  him 
He  was  Christ;  and  Offerus  replied, 
henceforth  Christ  should  be  his  master, 
and  Him  only  would  he  serve.  He  now 
received  a  new  name,  and  was  called 
Christ-offerus,  shortened  into  Chris- 
topher.— James  de  Voragine,  The  Golden 
Legend. 

Thb  b  a  similar  allegory  to  that  of  Bunyan's  pilgrim 
(tee  abore).  Offerus  knew  not  the  burden  of  sin  till  Christ 
came  to  htm.  He  tried  to  "  put  on  Christ,"  but  then  felt 
he  the  burden  of  sin,  which  grew  hoarier  and  heavier  till 
Christ  revealed  Himself  to  him.  Being  then  "born 
again,"  he  had  a  new  name  given  him,  and  was  called 
"The  bearer  of  the  Christian  Crocs,"  Christ -opher  (the 
Cbr  1st -bearer). 

(We  are  told  that  the  body  of  Christopherus  b  at  Valen- 
cia ;  ono  of  hb  arms  at  Com  post*  11a ;  one  of  hb  Jawbones 
at  Astorga ;  one  of  hb  shoulders  at  St  Peter'*  Rome ;  and 
one  of  his  teeth  at  Venice.  We  are  not  told  where  any  of 
the  relics  of  Bunyan's  "  Christian  •  are  preserved.) 


Caiaphaa's  Counsel  to  the 
Sanhedrim. 

John  xviii.  14.  Caiaphas  was  he  who  gav* 
counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedient  that 
one  man  should  die  for  the  people  (see  xi.  boy. 

Without,  in  the  remotest  war.  touching  upon  the 
vicarious  death  of  our  Redeemer,  which  cannot  possibly 
have  a  parallelism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  history 
supplies  many  noble  examples  of  the  expediency  that 
Caiaphas  talked  of.  The  following  are  examples  of 
voluntary  self-sacrifice,  for  what  b  termed  patriotism,  and 
no  names  In  history  or  fable  stand  higher  in  honour,  or 
stir  more  deeply  our  love  and  veneration.  They  acted 
out  the  counsel  of  Caiaphas,  "  It  b  expedient  for  us  |ttw 
nation]  that  ono  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not" 

Codros  the  Athenian  gives  his  life  to  save 
his  country.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
Attica,  an  oracle  declared  that  they 
would  be  victorious,  "if  the  life  of  the 
Attic  king  was  spared.*'  Codros,  the 
Attic  king,  on  being  told  of  this  response, 
went  to  the  Dorian  camp  in  disguise,  pro- 
voked a  ouarrel  with  the  soldiers,  and  was 
slain  in  the  dispute.  When  the  invaders 
heard  thereof,  they  drew  off  their  forces 
and  returned  home,  being  fully  convinced 
that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  victorv. 
The  Athenians  lost  their  king,  and  would 
never  after  elect  another ;  for  "  no  one," 
they  declared,  "could  be  worthy  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Codros."  (See  "Decics 
Mus,  below.) — Pausanias,  History  of 
Qreece,  i.  19  ;  vii.  25. 

Mettius  Curtius  gives  his  life  to  fill  up  a 
chasm  in  the  Roman  forum.  The  earth  of 
the  Roman  forum  from  some  unknown 
cause  gave  way,  leaving  a  vast  chasm, 
which  the  soothsayers  declared  could 
never  be  filled  up  till  the  Romans  threw 
into  it  their  greatest  treasure.  On 
hearing  this,  Mettius  Curtius  mounted 
his  charger  in  full  armour,  declaring  that 
Rome's  greatest  treasure  is  a  brave 
patriot;  and  so  saying  he  leaped  into  the 
chasm,  which  immediately  closed  upon 
him.  Of  course,  the  truth  of  this  story 
in  no  wise  affects  the  lesson  taught  by  it. 
The  Romans  thought  with  Caiaphas,  "  It 
is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people,  and  not  that  the  whole  nation 
should  perish." — Valerius  Maximus,  J/o 
morable  Acts  and  Sauings,  v.  2. 

Decius  Mus  gives  his  fife  for  his  country. 
In  the  great  Latin  war,  b.c.  340,  each  of 
the  consuls  had  a  dream,  that  the  general 
of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other 
were  devoted  to  death.  Decius  Mus, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  Roman  army,  rushing  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  devoted  himself  to 
death,  and  thus  fell  the  consul  on  one 
side.   The  other  side  was  to  be  the  army 
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of  the  Latins,  which,  according  to  the 
announcement  of  the  vision,  strewed  the 
plain  like  broken  glass.  (See  Codros,  p. 
§76). — Val  rius  Maximus,  Be  Factis  Dic- 
tisque  Memorabilibus. 

Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans 
give  their  lives  for  their  eountry.  When 
Greece,  B.C.  480,  was  invaded  by  Xerxes, 
king  Leonidas  was  sent  to  Thermopyla 
with  a  forlorn  hope  of  five  thousand  men 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Persian  host. 
The  Persians,  finding  it  impossible  to 
force  the  pass,  entered  Greece  by  another 
route.  When  Leonidas  was  informed 
thereof,  he  sent  away  all  his  army  except 
three  hundred,  who  were  Spartans.  This 
little  band  was  cut  down  to  a  man,  but 
no  victory  could  have  commanded  more 
reverence  and  honour  than  the  self- 
devoted  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred. 
—Valerius  Maximus,  Memorable  Acts  and 
Sayings,  i.  6. 

Arnold  von  Winkelried  gives  his  life  to 
save  his  country.  The  Austrians,  in 
1386,  wishing  to  stamp  out  the  spint  of 
the  Swiss  and  reduce  them  to  bondage, 
sent  a  large  army  under  duke  Leopold  to 
subdue  them.  The  Austrians  consisted 
of  four  thousand  horse,  and  a  mixed 
multitude  of  infantry;  the  Swiss  had 
only  fourteen  hundred  in  all  to  oppose 
this  force.  The  Swiss  occupied  the 
higher  ground ;  and  Leopold  commanded 
the  horsemen  to  dismount,  and  join  the 
infantry  in  climbing  the  steep  to  dislodge 
the  foe.  On  marched  they  with  pikes 
advanced.  It  was  a  solid  wall  of  brass, 
a  chevaux  de  frise  of  pointed  pikes  with 
no  opening.  Arnold  von  Winkelried, 
seized  with  a  noble  inspiration,  rushing 
forwards,  caught  in  his  arms  all  the  pikes 
he  could  grasp,  and  flinging  himself  on 
the  ground,  bore  with  him  the  pikes 
sheathed  in  his  own  body.  A  gap  was 
made  in  the  iron  wall,  the  Swiss  rushed 
in,  a  dreadful  havoc  ensued,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  complete  victory  over  the 
assailants.  Arnold  von  Winkelried  felt 
it  was  **  expedient  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  not  that  the  whole 
nation  should  perish,"  and  thus  with 
patriotic  self-devotion  did  he  effect  his 
country's  safety.— Brewer,  History  of 
Germany  t  p.  132. 

Candle  and  Lamp.  (See  Con- 
sumed but  not  Diminished,  p.  67.) 

Pbov.  xxi v.  20.  The  candle  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  pot  out  (Job  xxi.  17). 
Paov.  xiil.  9.    The  ll6ht  of  the  righteous 


rejoiceth ;  but  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
put  out. 

On  the  day  of  Cinedrita's  purification, 
her  candle  is  lighted  by  a  flame  from 
heaven  (a.d.  925).  Cinedrita  (or  Cyne- 
thrith)  was  the  mother  of  St.  Dunatan, 
and  she  went  to  return  thanks  for  the 
birth  of  the  child  on  the  day  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  Glastonbury  with 
great  pomp  and  circumstance;  many 
nobles  and  a  numberless  crowd  of  others 
carried  wax  tapers,  and  the  church  was 
a  blaze  of  light.  All  of  a  sudden,  with- 
out any  known  cause,  every  taper  went 
out,  and  a  minute  afterwards  a  flame 
from  heaven  kindled  Cinedrita's  candle, 
and  from  this  all  the  rest  were  relighted. 
This  was  looked  on  as  a  sign  that  the 
child  Dunstan  would  grow  to  be  a  great 
light  in  the  world  of  darkness ;  and  the 
future  history  of  the  saint  proved  that  it 
was  so. — Osbert  of  Canterbury,  Life  of 
St.  Dunstan. 

The  candle  of  St.  Genovefa  [Qeneviive] 
put  out  and  rekindled  ( a  .  d.  423-6 1 2) .  As 
the  sabbath  drew  towards  Sunday  morning, 
St.  Genovefa  [or  Genevieve]  left  home  to 
go  as  usual  to  the  church  of  St.  Denis 
with  the  virgins  which  were  her  fellows. 
The  lantern  which  was  carried  before 
them  was  put  out  by  a  sudden  puff  of 
wind,  and  the  maidens  were  alarmed  at 
the  pitchy  darkness,  the  more  so  as  there 
was  a  great  storm.  St.  Genovefa  took 
the  lantern  into  her  hand?  and  the  candle 
instantly  relighted  of  itself;  and  the 
saint  holding  the  lantern  on  high,  it 
gave  a  brilliant  light  to  all  till  they  had 
entered  into  the  church. — Boll  and  us, 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Vita  St.  Gcnovef®). 

In  allusion  to  thU  "  miracle."  BL  Genovefa  If  repre- 
sented In  Christina  Art  with  a  devil  blowing  out  her 
candle,  and  an  angel  lighting  It  again. 

A  storm,  accompanied  with  wind  and 
ram,  failed  to  extinguish  lighted  candles 
exposed  to  their  violence  (a.d.  994).  St. 
Gerard  maintained  a  large  number  of 
refugees  from  Ireland  and  Greece,  who 
had  come  to  Toul.  One  stormy  night, 
after  he  had  retired  to  rest,  he  was  told 
that  one  of  these  strangers  had  just  died. 
He  immediately  assembled  the  clergy, 
and  had  the  body  carried  to  the  prave. 
The  wind  was  high  and  gusty,  ram  fell 
in  torrents,  it  was  a  most  stormy  night, 
but  the  lighted  candles,  though  unde- 
fended and  in  the  open  air,  burnt 
steadily ;  neither  wind  nor  rain  had  any 
effect  on  them.  (See  St.  Elmo,  p.  305.)— 
Father  Benedict,  life  of  St.  Gerard  ( 1700), 
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The  candle  of  St.  Oudula  blown  out  and 
relighted  (died  a.d.  670).  One  wild  night 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  blew  out 
the  lantern  which  a  servant  girl  carried 
before  St.  Gudula,  leaving  them  both  in 
utter  darkness  in  the  midst  of  a  barren 
heath.  St.  Gudula,  falling  on  her  knees, 
prayed  God  to  lighten  their  darkness,  and 
immediately  the  candle  was  rekindled, 
affording  them  a  light  to  their  feet,  ana 
showing  them  the  way  that  they  should 
go.— Hubert,  Life  of  St.  Oudula.  (Hu- 
bert died  A. d.  1047.) 

St.  Hermeland  rekindles  a  lamp  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  718). 
One  day  8t.  Hermeland  rekindled,  by 
simply  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a 
lamp  which  a  gust  of  wind  had  blown 
out;  and  though  the  wind  continued  to 
blow  fitfully  with  great  violence,  the 
lamp  continued  to  burn  with  a  steady 
flame  till  the  monk  who  carried  it 
arrived  at  his  place  of  destination. — 
Bulteau,  History  of  the  Monks  of  the  East, 
bk.  i.  ch.  87. 

The  candle  of  St.  Laumer  thrice  blown  out 
by  the  devil  and  relighted.  One  night,  as 
St.  Laumer  was  praying  in  his  cell,  the 
devil,  hoping  to  frighten  him  by  leaving 
him  in  the  dark,  thrice  blew  out  his 
candle,  and  thrice  was  it  miraculously 
relighted. — Qallican  Marty  rology. 

Mgr.  Gucrtn  says,  "Toutes  les  fois  qM  Ie  demon,  en- 
nemi  d«  U  lumlere.  lui  6Uignait m  lamps  la  milt,  olio  so 
rallumalt  aussitOt"—  Vim  4et  SainU,  vol.  L  p.  471. 

It  Is  really  amazing  that  Mich  an  ordinary  Incident  at 
this  should  be  thought  wonderful  What  mo  likely  aa  the 
draught  el  an  lll-bullt  cell  to  blow  out  a  candle  f— and 
If  the  wick  la  long  and  Incandescent,  another  puff  of  wind 
would  relight  It  When  candle*  were  In  common  urn  It 
was  a  game  of  fun  with  children  to  blow  out  a  candle, 
and  by  a  sodden  Jerk  upward*,  or  a  puff  of  the  breath,  to 
relight  It  X  have  done  It  many  a  time. 

All  the  candles  of  John  LiauUlic  ofDinan 
burst  spontaneously  into  light  (April  5, 
a.d.  1419).  Every  one  of  the  many 
historians  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  mention 
the  following  incident.  John  Liquillic 
of  Dinan  had  in  his  keeping  the  candles 
which  had  been  used  at  the  mass  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier.  The  2nd  of  February 
being  the  festival  of  the  purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  he  went  to  his  store- 
room to  fetch  these  candles,  but  they 
were  all  gone.  He  searched  everywhere, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  them.  He 
asked  all  who  could  have  had  access  to 
the  store-room  if  they  knew  what  had 
become  of  them ;  but  no  one  could  solve 
the  mystery.  What,  then,  was  ,his 
astonishment^  on  April  5,  at  finding  all 
the  candles  m  his  store-room,  and  all 
Standing   upright  and   burning  1  He* 


asked  the  woman  who  kept  the  stores 
if  she  could  explain  the  mystery;  but 
the  only  solution  she  could  offer  was 
this — the  candles  were  those  employed  at 
the  mass  of  St  Vincent  and  April  5 
was  the  day  of  his  death. — Let  Petit* 
Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  April  5. 

St.  Servah'sfire  being  wantonly  put  out 
relights  itself.  In  olden  times  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  kindle  fires ;  so  it  was 
usual  to  keep  them  burning  all  night  and 
all  day.  In  St.  Servan's  cell  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  boys  to  rise  by  turns  at  night 
to  mind  and  mend  the  fire.  Kentigern, 
the  favourite  of  the  old  saint,  was  an 
object  of  jealousy  with  the  other  boys ; 
and  one  night,  when  it  was  his  turn  to 
attend  to  the  fire,  he  found  the  boys  had 
mischievously  put  it  out,  and  scattered 
the  live  brands  about  the  floor.  Ken- 
tigern carefully  scraped  together  the 
ashes,  laid  the  brands  above  them,  and, 
invoking  the  Holy  Trinity,  blew  upon  the 
embers,  when  lo !  they  revived,  a  flame 
burst  forth,  and  the  fire  was  "  miracu- 
lously" rekindled. — St.  Asaph,  Life  of 
St.  Kentigern.  (Jocelyn,  in  1126,  wrote 
a  longer  and  more  detailed  memoir.) 

nils  tale  le  told  by  Bt  Asaph  and  bishop  Jocriya  of 
Glasgow  as  a  miracle ;  but  than  who  hare  tired  In  Paris, 
as  I  hare  done,  must  be  quite  familiar  with  these  re- 
kindling* It  is  a  daily  practice,  when  the  servants  rise, 
to  rake  together  the  wood  embers  and  top  them  with 
charred  wood  ;  If  then  the  rUUau  h  drawn  down,  and 
a  little  puff  of  breath  is  applied,  the  Are  soon  revive* 
Even  In  our  coal  fires,  who  has  not  been  fratH 
occasionally  at  the  recovery  of  a  fire  apparently  quit* 
dead,  especially  if  light  cinders  are  carefully  piled  in  ceDs 
abore  each  other  t  Kentigern  was  an  Intelligent  lad,  and 
managed  his  fire  skilfully,  not  trusting  wholly  to  his 
Invocation. 

St.  Severin  causes  the  candles  of  Christians 
to  light  of  themselves  (died  a.d.  482).  One 
day  St.  Severin  was  in  a  town  half- 
Christian  and  half-pagan.  He  told  the 
people  to  enter  the  church  on  a  given  day, 
each  holding  an  unlit  candle.  The  saint 
appeared  before  the  congregation  and 
prayed^  whereupon  all  the  candles  of 
the  Christian  party  burst  into  flame,  but 
those  of  the  pagans  remained  unlit. 
This  "  miracle  "  carried  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  the  idolaters,  who  forthwith 
abandoned  their  idols,  and  served  the 
living  God. — Les  Petits  BdlandisLs,  vol. 
i.  p.  218. 

At  the  death  of  St.  William  of  Paris,  God 
sent  a  torch  from  heaven  to  attest  his 
sanctity  (a.d.  1 105-1202).  God  honoured 
the  decease  of  St.  William  of  Paris  by 
sending  from  heaven  a  lighted  torch, 
which  came  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
through  the  roof  of  the  church. — Sunus, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii.    (The  life,  w$ 
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are  told,  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  St. 
William.) 

The  candle  of  St.  Zita  ts  not  extinguished 
by  wind  or  rain  (a.d.  1218-1278).  Every 
Friday  St  Zita  went  to  San  Angelo  in 
Monte,  some  four  miles  off.  On  the  eve 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  she  wished  to 
burn  a  candle  before  her  altar.  She 
arrived  so  late  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  were  locked ;  nevertheless  she 
lighted  her  candle,  and  fell  asleep.  The 
night  was  very  stormy,  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  still  St.  Zita 
slept.  When  she  woke  next  morning 
her  candle  was  burning  steadily  ;  neither 
the  wind  nor  the  rain  had  put  it  oat,  and 
Zita  herself  was  quite  dry.  In  fact, 
when  the  cure'  came  to  unlock  the  doors, 
he  found  Zita  in  the  church,  though  the 
doors  had  certainly  not  been  opened. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Papebroch  the  Bollan- 
dist),  April  27. 

It  does  not  aeetn  quit*  clear  what  Papebroch  mean*  by 
the  word*  "She  was  not  touched  by  a  drop  of  rain,  and 
her  candle  burnt  atiU."  and  a  Hoc  or  two  afterward*,  "The 
core  found  her  In  the  church,  though  the  doon  had  not 
been  opened."  If  Zita  waa  in  the  church,  how  could  the 
be  wet  with  rain,  and  how  could  the  rain  and  wind  have 
any  effect  on  her  candle? 

A  woman  with  a  bloody  flux  cured  by 
presenting  a  candle  to  St.  Rigobert  (a.d. 
743).  St.  Rigobert  was  buried  at  St. 
Peter's  of  Reims,  and  numerous  miracles 
attested  his  sanctity.  Three  lame  men 
were  cured  ;  a  blind  woman  received  her 
sight ;  a  multitude  of  impotent  folk  were 
restored  to  health.  But  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  prodigies  was  that 
of  a  woman  with  a  bloody  flux,  who 
simply  sent  a  candle  to  be  burnt  before 
the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  immediately  it 
was  lighted,  the  flux  was  staunched. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  4. 

Captives  and  Prisoners  set 
Free. 

Isa.  lxl.  1.  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound. 

Isa.  xlii.  7.  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  .  .  . 
to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison- 
house. 

The  prisoners  in  the  tower  of  Angers  set 
free  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Aubin  (a.d. 
470-550).  Many  prisoners  being  con- 
fined in  the  tower  of  Angers,  St.  Aubin, 
bishop  of  the  city,  entreated  the  magis- 
trates to  set  them  free.  This,  of  course, 
they  refused  to  do,  and  the  bishop  said, 
"  God  is  less  inexorable  than  man."  He 
pow  prayed  God  to  have  pity  on  the 


captives,  and  continued  all  night  in 
prayer.  In  the  mean  time,  a  large  part 
of  the  tower  wall  fell  down,  and  the 
prisoners  made  their  escape.  They  went 
immediately  to  St.  Aubin  to  render 
thanks,  and  promised  him  to  abandon 
their  evil  ways. — Fortunatus  (bishop  of 
Poitiers,  a  contemporary),  Life  of  St. 
Aubin,  Bishop  of  Angers, 

St.  Evermode,  bishop  of  Ratzburg, 
releases  the  captive  Frisons  (a.d.  1168). 
Henry,  count  of  Ratzburg,  had  taken  some 
Frisons  captive  in  war,  and  St.  Ever  mode 
demanded  their  freedom,  which  the  count 
refused.  On  Easter  Sunday  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  church  in  their  chains. 
The  pontiir,  taking  the  stoup  in  his  hand, 
went  to  the  captives  and  sprinkled  holy 
water  on  them,  saying,  "Dominus  solvit 
compeditos  "  ( The  Lord  delivers  you  from 

{(our  bonds)  :  whereupon  their  chains  were 
oosed  and  the  captives  free.  The  chains 
were  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the 
treasury  of  Ratzburg  church  "in  proof 
of  this  miracle." — L'abbc  Destombes. 

It  Is  not  rerjr  clear  how  a  number  of  chain*  kept  In 
a  church  can  prove  anything  more  than  that  there  are 
chalni  In  the  church.  Itegbters  carefully  kept  and  weU 
authenticated  may  go  to  pruve  that  the  chains  have  been 
In  the  church  for  a  certain  number  of  yean,  but  the  mere 
presence  of  chains  can  no  more  prove  the  miracle  referred 
to,  than  the  eilstcnce  of  the  Severn  proves  the  truth  of 
the  fable  about  Locrln's  daughter,  or  the  existence  of  the 
Humber  proves  that  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  drowned 
In  the  river  Abut. 

Chains  fall  from  the  prisoners  when  Vie 
body  of  St.  Gregory  of  Langres  passed  the 
prison  door.  When  the  body  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Langres  was  carried  to  the 
sepulchre  prepared  for  it,  the  bearers  set 
down  the  bier  for  a  little  rest  before  the 
prison,  and  immediately  the  chains  of 
every  one  of  the  prisoners  fell  off,  and 
the  prisoners  were  free. — Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  59. 

At  trie  prayer  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille" 
the  prisoners  of  Tours  are  set  free  (a.d. 
1332-1414).  While  the  king  was  at 
Tours,  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mailld  solicited 
him  to  release  the  prisoners.  He  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  but  amidst  the  gaieties  of 
court  life  the  promise  was  forgotten. 
"  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in 
the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help." 
Having  no  help  from  the  king,  Jeanne 
Marie  addressed  the  King  of  kings,  and 
immediately  the  prison  doors  flew  open, 
the  chains  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
prisoners  were  free.  One  of  the  prisoners 
went  back  to  his  cell  to  fetch  a  book, 
called  "Heures  de  Vierge,"  but  was 
allowed  to  go  out  again  without  obstruc- 
tion.  When  the  king  heard  thereof,  he 
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instantly  called  to  mind  his  promise,  and 
said  no  measures  were  to  be  set  on  foot 
to  recapture  the  escaped  prisoners. — 
Pere  de  Boisgaultier  (her  confessor), 
Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Motile', 

St.  Julian  delivers  from  prison  six  male- 
factors  (a.d.  117).  Passing  bv  the 
prison  of  Artin,  where  six  malefactors 
were  confined,  St.  Julian  heard  them  cry 
to  him  for  pity.  Forthwith  he  went  to 
the  magistrates,  and  begged  that  they 
might  be  released;  but  the  magistrates 
told  him  they  were  malefactors,  and  must 
abide  the  sentence  of  the  law.  St.  Julian 
then  vowed  that  he  would  not  break 
bread  till  they  were  set  free.  The  same 
night  an  angel  broke  off  their  chains, 
opened  the  prison  doors,  and  bade  the 
prisoners  escape  for  their  lives. — D. 
Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of  Mans. 

Chains  fall  from  the  prisoners  when  the 
body  of  St.  Lupus  of  Chalons  passed  the 
prison  door  (seventh  century).  St. 
Lupus,  on  his  death-bed,  entreated  the 
governor  of  Chalons  to  release  the  prisoners 
sentenced  to  death.  This  he  refused  to 
do  ;  so  St.  Lupus  ordered  that,  when  his 
body  was  carried  to  the  grave,  the  bearers 
should  rest  awhile  before  the  city  prison. 
This  they  did,  and  immediately  the 
chains  fell  from  the  prisoners,  the  doors 
flew  open,  and  all  the  prisoners  made 
their  escape.— Canon  Bright,  History  of 
the  Church  (1863). 

In  the  Upcndairt  <TA  utun  the  tale  la  slightly  raried. 
It  says,  "  When  the  funeral  procession  came  In  front  of 
the  prison,  the  bier  became  so  heavy  that  the  beaters 
were  obliged  to  rest,  and  while  tbe  bier  thus  rested,  the 
chains  fell  off/  etc  It  Is  added,  "This  miracle  is  the  origin 
of  the  privilege  tor  a  long  time  enjoyed  by  the  bishops 
of  Chalons,  viz.  a  Jail  delivery  on  Feb.  IS,  the  '  day  of 
St.  Lupus.1"  This  privilege  was  allowed  up  to  the  year 
ISM,  and  may  have  been  since,  for  aught  I  know. 

Carried  and  Delivered. 

Tsa.  xlv.  4.  Even  to  your  old  age  1  am  He; 
and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry  yon.  I 
havo  made,  1  will  carry,  and  will  deliver  you. 

A  child  carried  and  delivered  by  St, 
Nicholas  from  captivity.  The  young  son 
of  Cerrone  and  Euphrosina,  two  devout 
persons  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Nicholas,  was  stolen  away  by  theAgarenes 
and  carried  to  Babylon.  One  day,  on  the 
feast  of  St  Nicholas,  the  child  was 
unusually  sad,  and  the  king  asked  him 
why  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
When  the  child  told  him,  the  king  said 
jestingly,  "  If  Nicholas  is  so  mighty,  bid 
him  carry  thee  away,  and  deliver  thee." 
The  child  had  the  king's  cup  in  his  hand 
at  the  time ;  but  before  he  could  set  it 
down,  he  was  carried  by  the  hair  of  his 


head  from  the  king's  palace,  in  Babylon, 
to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Lycia, 
There  were  his  father  and  mother,  come 
to  keep  the  feast  of  the  saint,  and  mourn 
over  their  lost  son.  Great  indeed  was 
their  ioy  when  they  saw  him  borne 
through  the  air,  and  set  down  at  their 
feet. 

This  tale  is  told  by  all  the  authors  I  have  seen  wbs 
hams  written  the  Life  e/  St.  mekolat. 

Cast  thy  Bread  on  the  Waters. 

Eccles.  xl.  l(  6.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  tbe 
waters.  ...  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and 
in  tbe  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand :  for  thou 
knoweat  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  thu 
or  that,  or  whether  they  shall  be  alike  good. 

The  travelling  pedlar  who  told  a  book  to 
Baxter's  father.  The  visit  of  a  travelling 
pedlar  to  the  door  of  Richard  Baxter's 
father  led  to  the  purchase  of  a  little 
book,  and  that  book  led  to  the  conversion 
of  Richard  Baxter.  This  Richard  Baxter 
wrote  The  Sainfs  Best,  which  was  blessed 
to  the  conversion  of  Philip  Doddridge. 
Doddridge  wrote  The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soult  which  led  to  the 
conversion  of  Wilberforce.  Wilberforce 
wrote  Practical  Views,  which  was  tbe 
instrument  of  the  conversion  both  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  of  Legh  Richmond.  Dr. 
Chalmers  bv  his  burning  piety,  and  Legh 
Richmond  by  his  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
handed  on  the  good  seed,  the  leaven  went 
on  leavening,  and  who  shall  tell  whether 
of  the  two  has  done  the  most  good,  this 
or  that,  or  whether  they  have  both  alike 
prospered  ?  Truly  the  bread  cast  by  the 
street  pedlar  upon  the  water  was  found 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  after  many 
days. 

Changelings. 

Judo.  xx.  13.  Deliver  us  the  men,  the 
children  of  Belial,  that  we  may  pat  them  to 
death. 

Acts  xfii.  10.  0  full  of  all  subtllty  and  all 
mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil. 

[It  Is  not  evident  upon  what  authority  the  prevailing 
notion  of  changelings  u  based,  bat  it  is  quits  certain  that 
even  to  the  present  hour  the  superstition  has  not  wliolly 
died  out  The  general  belief  was,  that  children  were 
liable  to  be  changed  till  tber  were  baptised,  and  hence 
tliey  were  most  carefully  watched  till  that  rite  had  been 
performed.] 

Luther  believed  the  absurd  superstition  of 
changelings.  In  his  Table  Talk,  Luther 
says,  "  Eight  years  ago  1  saw  at  Dessau 
a  changeling  twelve  years  old.  This 
child  did  nothing  but  feed ;  it  would  eat 
as  much  as  two  farm  labourers.  It  cried 
if  any  one  touched  it,  and  was  never 
happy  but  when  mischief  was  abroach, 
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I  told  the  prince  of  Anhalt  if  I  were  in 
his  place  I  would  throw  the  child  into 
the  Moldau ;  and  I  exhorted  the  villagers 
to  pray  God  to  take  away  the  cursed 
thing  out  of  the  land.  They  followed  my 
advice,  and  their  prayers  were  heard,  for 
the  creature  died  within  two  years." — 
Colloquia  Mensalia. 

It  la  almost  nut  credibility  that  a  nun  like  Lather 
should  hare  written  men  horrible  (tuff  at  thte ;  but  we 
murt  bear  In  mind  that  the  belief  In  witches  prereiled 
amongst  the  wisest  men  and  women  long  after  the 
Reformation. 

A  changelinrj  thrown  into  a  river.  In 
Saxony,  near  Halberstad,  was  a  man  who 
had  a  rtUlcrop^  which  required  six  women 
to  satisfy  it ;  so  the  man  resolved  to  take 
it  to  Halberstad  "  to  be  rocked  by  the 
Virgin."  As  he  was  crossing  the  river, 
a  devil  below  the  water  called  out, 
"Killcrop!  Killcrop!"  and  the  child, 
which  had  never  spoken  before,  answered, 
"Ho!  ho!  ho!,f  "Whither  away?" 
asked  the  devil.  "To  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  be  rocked,"  said  the  infant.  The 
father,  in  alarm,  then  threw  the  babe 
into  the  river,  and  the  two  devils  [that 
is,  the  river  devil  and  the  infant]  floated 
down  the  stream,  crying  "  Ho !  ho !  ho ! " 
To  this  Luther  adds,  "  The  devil  hath  the 
power  of  changing  children,  and  of 
laying  imps  in  cradles  in  the  place  of 
human  beings;  but  such  changelings 
never  survive  above  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years."— Luther,  Colloquia  Mensalia. 

A  changeling  boiled  to  death.  The 
following  tale  is  more  revolting  still,  and 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  R.  G.  Hali- 
burton,  1875,  who  says  he  was  told  it  by 
colonel  Tydd  of  the  76th  regiment,  then 
stationed  in  Ireland.  A  man  and  woman 
named  Mahoney  were  tried  for  the  murder 
of  their  child,  which  they  believed  to 
h  ave  been  a  changeling.  It  was  a  delicate 
child ;  and  the  parents  felt  certain  it  had 
been  substituted  for  their  own  healthy 
infant.  They  wanted  to  compel  the  real 
mother  to  come  forward  and  save  her 
child ;  so  when  it  was  between  four  and 
five  years  of  age  they  put  the  poor  wee 
thing  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and 
set  the  pot  on  the  tire.  The  little  fellow 
screamed  in  its  agony,  "I'm  Johnny 
Mahoney !  I'm  Johnny  Mahoney ! 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  am.  I  am  no  change- 
ling." But  there  was  none  to  hear,  none 
to  take  pity.  And  the  child  was  boiled 
to  death.  I  know  not,  in  all  the  history 
of  man.  a  more  pitiable  story;  but  if 
Luther  had  been  by,  his  heart  would  not 
have  relented,  for  he  would  have  thought 


it  meritorious  to  kill  a  child  of  the  devil. 
0  religion,  religion !  how  many  sins  are 
committed  in  thy  name!  Verily  there 
is  no  habitation  of  cruelty  equal  to 
religion  "falsely  so  called." 

Charity  brings  its  own  Re- 
ward. 

Matt.  x.  42.  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink 
unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cap  of  cold  water 
only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

Matt.  xxv.  40.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me. 

Tobtt  xii.  9.  Alms  doth  deliver  from  death, 
and  shall  purge  away  all  sin. 

St.  Isidore's  charity  to  a  pilgrim  re- 
wurded.  Isidore  of  Madrid,  the  farm 
labourer,  returning  from  work,  found  at 
his  door  a  poor  pilgrim,  who  craved 
bread  of  him,  which  Isidore,  with  his 
usual  liberality,  freely  bestowed.  At 
night  the  pilgrim  returned,  and,  putting 
on  his  benefactor  a  pilgrim's  weeds,  took 
him  from  Madrid  to  Jerusalem,  and 
showed  him  all  the  places  of  note  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our 
Redeemer.  He  showed  him  Bethlehem, 
the  place  of  birth  :  Nazareth,  where  He 
was  brought  up ;  Jordan,  where  He  was 
baptized.  He  showed  him  the  wilder- 
ness, where  Christ  was  tempted ;  the 
mount  of  transfiguration ;  the  spot  where 
He  was  scourged;  Calvary,  where  He 
was  crucified ;  the  tomb  in  which  He  was 
laid;  and  the  hill  from  which  He  rose 
through  the  air.  Having  showed  him  all, 
he  carried  him  back  to  Spain,  and  left 
him  sleeping  peacefully  in  bed. — John  of 
Madrid  (140  years  after  his  death),  Life 
of  St.  Isidore  of  Madrid.  (Sec  also 
cardinal  Lambertini,  De  Canonisatione 
Sanctorum,  vol.  iii.) 

Christ  before  AIL 

Matt.  x.  37.  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Mc; 
and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
Me  Is  not  worthy  of  Me. 

Luxk  xiv.  26.  If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and 
bate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his 
own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple. 

St.  Sorus  refuses  to  see  his  mother  (a.d. 
500-680).  The  mother  of  St.  Sorus 
called  at  his  hermitage  to  see  him,  but 
when  told  who  was  at  the  door  he  resolved 
to  show  the  world  an  example  of  abnega- 
tion, and  refused  to  see  her.  Neither  her 
tears  nor  her  words  of  grief  moved  him. 
"  Why,  why  is  this,  my  son,  my  son? " 
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exclaimed  his  mother.  "  Will  no  prayers 
touch  thee?  Will  yon  not  show  this 
small  courtesy  even  to  your  aged  mother, 
who  has  come  all  this  way  to  see  your 
O  my  son,  my  son !  "  But  the  saint 
spoke  not ;  he  only  removed  further  into 
bis  cell,  saying,  "  O  my  God,  Thou  art  my 
father  and  my  mother."  The  grief  of  the 
aged  woman  having  somewhat  abated, 
she  said,  "Ah!  my  son,  your  faith  has 
triumphed  over  your  maternal  love. 
Though  you  refuse  to  see  me  on  earth, 
may  we  meet  in  heaven."  44  L'ange  de 
Dieu  eut  a  ecrire  ce  jour-la  dans  le  livre 
de  vie,  un  sacrifice  sublime  a  c6te*  du  nom 
de  la  mere  et  a  cdtc'  du  nom  du  fils." — 
Les  Petita  BoUandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

Christ's  Borrows. 

Lam.  1. 12.  Behold,  and  see  If  there  be  any 
sorrow  like  unto  My  sorrow. 

Christ  describes  to  Camille  Baptistc 
Varani  his  seven  sorrows  (a.d.  1458-1527). 
Camille  Baptiste  Varani  is  her  own  bio- 
grapher, and  writes  in  the  first  person 
singular.  Her  father,  Julius  Cesar  varani, 
built  her  a  monastery,  and  she  entered 
it  with  seven  other  religious  women  in 
January,  1484.  Here  she  had  many  very 
remarkable  revelations,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example : — One  day  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  her  in  person,  and  said  to 
her,  "  Behold,  My  daughter,  and  see  if 
any  sorrow  is  like  unto  My  sorrow,"  and 
Ho  then  goes  on  to  explain  to  her  the 
seven  sources  of  His  great  grief :  (1)  As 
the  federal  Head  of  the  whole  family  of 
man,  He  feels  acutely  that  His  grace  is 
not  as  widespread  as  original  sin ;  (2) 
As  Head  of  the  body,  the  Church,  He 
feels  that  all  who  fall  away  from  grace 
arc  members  cut  oft  from  His  own  bodv ; 
(3)  He  feels  by  sympathy  the  great  dis- 
appointment His  mother  feels  at  the  slow 
progress  of  his  work ;  (4)  He  feels  the 
repenting  anguish  of  all  true  penitents ; 
(5)  He  feels  the  sorrow  of  His  disciples 
who  grieve  at  the  great  sufferings  He  has 
endured  for  their  redemption ;  (6)  He 
feels  the  sorrow  of  ingratitude  when  any 
reject  His  free  salvation;  (7)  He  feels 
most  acutely  that  the  Jews,  God's  chosen 
people  and  His  own  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  flesh,  refuse  to  be  grafted  into  the 
true  olive,  but  persist  in  being  castaways. 
It  would  occupy  several  pages  to  reproduce 
what  Christ  is  said  to  have  told  Varani  in 
illustration  of  these  seven  Borrows,  but 
the  following  illustrations  employed  may 
be  here  repeated.  First  Sorrow ;  "  Imagine 


the  pain  a  felon  feels  when  he  is  torn 
limb  from  limb;  such  suffering  I  feel 
when  souls  are  torn  from  My  hands. 
Only  My  pain  is  as  much  more  acute,  as 
spirit  is  more  sensible  than  matter.** 
varani  asks  if  He  feels  the  torments  of 
the  damned.  No,  He  replies ;  a  man  feels 
pain  in  losing  a  leg  or  arm,  but  after  the 
limb  is  off,  you  may  cut  it,  or  burn  it,  or 
torment  it  in  any  other  way  without  his 
feeling  it.  So  the  Son  of  man  feels  pain 
when  a  soul  is  plucked  from  Him,  but 
when  that  soul  is  cast  into  hell  He  feels 
not  its  torment,  because  it  is  no  longer  of 
the  body.  Second  Sorrow :  "  The  falling 
away  of  the  elect,  like  Judas,  is  even  a 
worse  grief,  as  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child 
is  felt  more  than  the  loss  of  a  stranger. 
Judas  was  a  chosen  disciple,  in  whom  was 
My  hope ;  and  when  such  a  one  lifts  up 
his  heel  against  Me,  My  love,  My  hope, 
My  sympathies,  are  crushed.  It  is  touching 
the  apple  of  Mine  eye,  wounding  the  most 
sensitive  part.  Those  who  die  and  go  to 
purgatory  fill  Me  with  suffering,  as  burn- 
ing My  hand  or  side  would  do.  They 
are  not  cut  off  from  the  body,  like  those 
in  hell,  and  all  they  suffer  1*  suffer  also." 
Passing  over  the  next  two  sorrows,  that 
of  sympathy  with  His  mother,  and  that 
of  the  penitence  of  the  ropentant,  we 
come  to  the  Fifth  Sorrow,  the  grief  of  His 
disciples  at  the  sorrows  He  Himself 
endured  in  His  great  passion.  He  says, 
"  I  felt  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  buffeting, 
the  scourging,  the  crucifixion,  as  any 
other  would  have  done;  but  over  and 
above  this,  as  My  disciples  are  one  with 
Me,  their  grief  was  My  grief  j  and  when 
afterwards  Peter  was  crucified,  Paul 
beheaded,  Bartholomew  was  flayed 
alive,  James  cast  down  from  the  temple, 
or  any  other  member  of  My  mystical 
body  is  martyred,  their  suffering  is  My 
suffering,  their  sorrow  My  sorrow."  Sixth 
Sorrow :  The  sorrow  of  ingratitude  may 
be  passed  over,  so  come  we  to  the  last 
or  Seventh  Sorrow,  the  obduracy  of  the 
Jews,  God's  own  chosen  people,  Christ's 
own  countrymen;  this  He  says  is  a 
standing  grief.  To  be  rejected  by  the 
heathen 2  by  strangers,  is  bad  enough,  but 
to  be  rejected  by  one's  own  people  is  far 
worse.  A  king  who  has  done  all  that 
king  cari  do  to  make  his  people  happy,  to 
be  reviled  by  foreigners  is  a  gnef,  out 
to  be  dethroned,  insulted,  misunderstood 
by  his  own  subjects,  is  a  far  deeper 

sorrow.— L'abW  P  ,  Vie  Sptritoelle  de 

la  Bienheureuse  Varani  (from  her  own 
autobiography). 
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COALS  Otf  FIRE— CONTENTMENf . 


Coals  of  Fire  ("  Overcome  evil  with 
good"). 

Bom.  xii.  20.  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so 
doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 

The  baron  and  the  malefactor.  A 
certain  malefactor  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  a  baron,  and  heaped  curses  on  his 
head.  The  baron  reprieved  the  man,  but 
he  ceased  not  his  invectives.  Next  leet- 
day,  the  same  man  was  brought  again 
before  the  baron,  who  asked  him  if  his 
choler  was  expended ;  whereupon  he 
renewed  his  railings  with  even  greater 
bitterness.  The  baron,  still  resolved  to 
win  him  if  possible,  again  dismissed  him 
without  punishment.  Before  the  third 
leet-day,  the  baron  sent  for  the  man,  and 
asked  him  if  his  temper  had  yet  cooled 
down.  But  no ;  the  man  was  obdurate  and 
sullen  with  secret  rancour.  "  God  forgive 
thee,  my  man,  as  I  do,"  said  the  baron  ; 
and  so  Baying,  he  handed  to  him  his 
pardon.  The  man  was  melted,  burst  into 
tears,  and  even  fainted  with  emotion. 
On  coming  to  himself,  he  refused  to 
receive  his  pardon,  unless  the  baron  would 
take  him  into  his  service.  This  he  did, 
and  he  proved  the  very  best  of  servants, 
so  diligent,  so  loving,  so  obedient,  that 
the  baron  at  death  bequeathed  him  a 
large  portion  of  his  estate.  lie  had 
indeed  overcome  evil  with  good. 

This  looks  like  an  allegory  of  God  and  man.  Man.  the 
self-willed,  wicked  •errant,  melted  Into  lore  and  obedience 
by  the  unremitted  goodness  of  God. 

Contentment. 

Phil.  iv.  11.  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content. 

Matt.  vi.  10.   Thy  will  be  done. 

Matt.  xxvl.  39.  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt. 

The  contented  beggar  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury). One  day  when  St.  Tauler  had 
been  preaching  in  Cologne,  as  he  left  the 
church  he  encountered  a  poor  man  covered 
with  rags,  and  so  full  of  Bores  as  to  be 
most  revolting.  One  half  of  his  head 
was  a  mass  of  ulcers ;  he  had  lost  an  arm 
and  one  of  his  legs,  and  his  whole  body 
was  covered  with  Mains.  Tauler  gave 
him  a  piece  of  silver,  and  as  he  did  so, 
said  to  the  man,  "Good  day,  friend." 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  but 
all  my  days  are  good  days,  sir."  Tauler, 
thinking  the  man  misunderstood  him, 
rejoined,  "  I  wished  you  good  day.  I 
wish  you  to  be  happy,  friend."  "Yes, 
J  hear,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "and  thank 


you,  but  your  wish  has  been  long  accom- 
plished." Tauler,  thinking  the  man  either 
an  idiot  or  deaf,  said  in  a  louder  voice, 
"  I  fear  you  have  not  heard  me  ;  I  wished 
you  happiness."  "  Yes,  yes,  Bir,  I  heard 
you ;  and  I  repeat,  I  am  always  happy, 
and  every  day  with  me  is  a  good  day." 
Tauler,  struck  by  the  man's  words  and 
manner,  asked  the  man  to  explain  what 
he  meant.  "Sir,"  said  the  man,  "from 
early  childhood  I  knew  that  God  is  wise 
and  just  and  good.  From  early  child- 
hood I  have  suffered  from  a  disease  which 
has  preyed  on  my  whole  body.  I  was 
always  poor.  What  then?  Nothing  hap- 
pens to  man  without  the  will  and  per- 
mission of  God.  The  Saviour,  who  died 
for  me,  must  know  better  than  I  do  what 
is  good  for  me.  So,  though  I  suffer,  I 
know  I  am  being  made  more  perfect  by 
suffering.  I  have  taught  myself,  through 
grace,  to  wish  nothing  but  what  my  God 
and  Saviour  sees  fit  to  give  me.  If  He 
sends  me  sickness,  I  receive  it  with  joy ; 
ay,  even  as  if  it  were  my  sister.  If  fie 
gives  me  health,  I  accept  it  with  thanks. 
If  He  gives  no  food  to  eat,  I  am  content 
to  fast  for  my  sins.  If  I  am  without 
raiment,  I  remember  that  Christ,  my 
Saviour,  fjave  up  heaven  itself,  to  become 
a  naked  infant  in  a  manger.  If  I  am 
houseless,  I  call  to  mind  that  the  Son  of 
man  said,  *  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.' 
If  I  suffer  on  this  earth  as  Lazarus,  I 
remember  that  Lazarus,  at  death,  was 
taken  into  Abraham's  bosom.  What 
shall  I  say  more  ?  I  am  content  with  my 
lot,  and  feel  I  have  more  than  I  deserve. 
If  I  weep  with  one  eve,  I  laugh  with  the 
other,  because  I  wish  only  what  God 
wishes  for  me.  Hence,  sir,  I  said,  each 
day  is  to  me  a  good  day,  and  I  am  always 
happy."  Tauler  wept  in  silence,  and 
declared  he  had  never  neard  such  a  sermon 
as  that  of  the  poor  beggar. — History  of 
the  Illustrious  Men  of  St.  Dominic,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  334,  etc. 

All  weathers  pleased  the  shepherd  of 
Salisbury  plain.  A  gentleman,  travelliug 
on  a  misty  morning  over  Salisbury  plain, 
asked  a  shepherd  what  he  thought  of  the 
weather.  He  replied,  "I  am  sure  the 
weather  will  please  me,  sir."  Being  asked 
if  he  meant  the  mist  would  lift  by'n'-by, 
and  the  sun  break  out,  the  shepherd  made 
answer,  "  Well,  sir,  I  give  no  heed  to  my 
own  opinion ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  what 
pleaseth  God  will  please  me." 

Pythagoras  conforms  himself  to  the  will 
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of  the  gods.  When  Pythagoras  embarked 
from  Sicily  to  sail  to  Greece,  his  friends 
assembled  to  embrace  him,  and  bid  him 
farewell.  One  of  them,  in  taking  leave, 
said  to  him,  "May  such  things  befall 
you  from  the  gods,  0  Thymaridas,  as  are 
most  in  accordance  with  your  own  wishes." 
"Say  rather,"  replied  the  sage,  "may 
my  wishes  conform  minutely  to  such 
things  as  may,  by  the  will  of  the  gods, 
befall  me."— Iamblichus,  Life  of  Pytha- 
goras, ch.  xxviii. 

Covetousness  is  Idolatry. 

Col.  ill.  5.  Inordinate  affection,  evil  concu- 
piscence, and  covetousnesa,  which  is  idolatry. 

Col.  iii.  2.  Set  your  affection  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  on  the  earth. 

Matt.  x.  37.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me. 

Era.  v.  6.  A  covetous  man  is  an  idolater. 

Inordinate  affection  may  prevail  in  a 
hermit's  cell,  A  hermit  asked  God  in 
prayer  what  recompense  he  would  receive 
who  had  forsaken  all  for  Christ.  A  roice 
said  to  him,  "The  same  recompense  as 
is  due  to  the  poverty  of  pope  Gregory." 
"  Strange,"  thought  the  hermit ;  J«  then  all 
my  poverty  is  nothing  worth,  if  it  weighs 
no  more  in  the  estimation  of  God  than 
that  of  the  pope,  the  greatest  and  richest 
potentate  of  all  the  earth."  As  he  thus 
reflected,  the  voice  addressed  him  again, 
saying,  "  Inordinate  affection  is  idolatry, 
and  not  the  possession  of  wealth.  You 
love  your  cat  more  than  pope  Gregory, 
called  the  Great,  loves  all  his  wealth  and 
all  his  honours.  You  in  your  poverty 
have  set  your  heart  on  a  cat,  but  Gregory 
in  the  midst  of  wealth  despises  it." — John 
the  deacon,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(written  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the 
command  of  pope  John  VIII.). 

Crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

Hub.  vi.  6.  [Those  who  full  away  from  grace] 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

The  Virgin  Mary  shows  St.  Coletta  how 
the  sins  of  the  world  had  crucified  the  Son 
of  God  afresh  (a.d.  1380-1447).  One  day, 
when  St.  Coletta  was  praying  to  the 
Virgin,  and  begging  her  to  intercede  with 
God  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  her,  bringing  in  her  hand  a 
beautiful  platter  full  of  little  pieces  of 
flesh,  the  body  of  Christ  mutilated  and 
broken.  Showing  it  to  St.  Coletta,  she 
said  to  her,  "How  can  you  ask  me  to 
intercede  with  my  Son  for  those  who  live 
in  daily  sin,  and  crucify  their  Lord  afresh, 
cutting  up  the  body  into  little  pieces  such 


as  you  see  on  this  platter?" — Father 
Ignatius,  Histoire  des  Mateurs  cT Abbeville, 
p.  814. 

Darkness  turned  to  Light. 

Is  a.  xlii.  6-7.  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee 
in  righteousness,  to  open  the  blind  eyes*  aad 
bring  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison- 
house. 

l&a.  xlix.  9.  Say  to  them  that  are  in  dark- 
ness, Show  yourselves. 

Lukk  i.  76-79.  Thou,  Child,  shatt  be  called 
the  Prophet  of  the  Highest :  for  Thou  shalt  give 
light  to  them  thai  sit  in  darkness. 

St.  Valentine  turns  the  darkness  of 
Asterius's  child  into  light  (a.d.  268).  St, 
Valentine  almost  persuaded  the  emperor 
Claudius  II.  to  become  a  Christian,  but, 
fearing  the  people,  he  delivered  the  saint 
to  the  judge  Asterins,  to  deal  with  as  he 
thought  proper.    St.  Valentine  prayed 
that  God  would  give  light  to  them  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death ;  and  he  told  the  judge  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
"What  is  that  you  say?"  demanded 
Asterius — "that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
Light?"   "  Even  so,"  replied  the  saint. 
"He  is  more.    He  is  not  only  the  true 
Light,  but  the  only  light,  which  can  give 
life  and  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness."  "Say  you  so?"  said  the  judge. 
"  I  will  soon  put  your  words  to  the  proof. 
I  have  here,  in  the  house,  a  little  adopted 
daughter  who  has  been  blind  ever  since 
she  was  two  years  old.   If  you  can  turn 
her  darkness  into  light,  by  restoring  her 
eyesight.  I  will  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  indeed  the  true  Light,  that  giveth  light 
to  them  who  sit  in  darkness."   So  saying, 
he  went  into  the  house  to  fetch  the  blind 
girl.    St.  Valentine,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  eyes,  said  in  prayer?  "  0  Thou 
who  art  the  true  Light,  give  light  to  this 
Thy  servant."    Instantly  sight  was  re- 
stored to  the  blind  child.   Asterius  and 
his  wife,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Valentine, 
prayed  that  they  might  be  admitted  into 
the  Christian  fellowship ;  whereupon  St 
Valentine  commanded  them  to  break  their 
idols,  to  fast  for  three  davs,  to  forgive 
their  enemies,  and  to  be  baptized.  Asterins 
and  his  wife  did  all  the  saint  told  them 
to  do,  and  Valentine  baptized  them  and 
all  their  household,  to  the  number  of 
forty-six  in  all. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
voL  ii.  pp.  510,  511. 

Day  for  a  Year. 

Eexk.  lv.  6.  I  have  appointed  Thee  each  day 
for  a  year. 
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It  was  revealed  to  St.  William  of  Paris 
that  in  seven  days  he  should  die,  out  the 
seven  days  meant  seven  years  (a.d.  1 105- 
1202).  Seven  yean  before  his  death,  a 
venerable  old  man  appeared  to  St.  William 
of  Paris,  and  said  to  him,  "  Your  life  will 
be  extended  yet  seven  days."  The  saint 
supposed  that  he  would  die  in  a  week's 
time,  but  seeing  no  indication  of  death  at 
the  close  of  seven  days,  he  supposed  the 
prophet  meant  seven  weeks,  then  seven 
months,  then  seven  yean— a  day  for  a 
year.  And  so  it  was.  Just  seven  years 
after  the  announcement  he  died,  aged 
ninety-seven. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saintst 
vol.  ii. 

Death  at  the  Door. 

1  Sam.  zx.  3.  There  is  bat  a  step  between 
me  and  death. 

The  citizen  and  the  sailor.  Said  a  mariner 
to  a  city  burgher,  "All  my  ancestors 
have  been  sailors,  and  all  died  at  sea. 
My  father,  mv  father's  father,  and  my 
great-grandfather,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
they  all  died  in  their  ships,  and  were 
buried  at  sea."  "Methinks,"  said  the 
the  citizen,  "  you  can  never  embark,  then, 
without  thinking  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  committing  your  soul  to  God." 
"  Well,"  says  the  Beam  an,  "  there  is  sense 
in  what  you  say.  And  where,  pray,  did 
your  father  die?"  "In  bed."  said  the 
burgher.  "  We  are  a  peaceful  race,  that 
has  followed  trade  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  all  my  ancestors,  as  far 
as  I  know,  have  died  in  their  beds." 
"Ah?"  said  the  seaman;  "it  was  so, 
was  it  ?  Then,  methinks,  you  can  never 
go  to  bed  without  thinking  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  and  committing  your 
soul  to  God." 

Death-terrors. 

Psalm  cxvL  3.  The  sorrows  of  death  com- 
passed me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  of  me. 
I  found  trouble  and  sorrow. 

Psalm  lv.  4,  6.  The  terrors  of  death  are 
fallen  upon  me ;  fearfulness  and  trembling  are 
come  upon  me.  The  terrors  of  death  are  fallen 
upon  me. 

1  Cob.  xv.  66.  The  sting  of  death  Is  slo. 

Paov.  1.  34-29.  Because  I  have  called,  and 
ye  refused,  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity, 
and  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh;  when 
your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your 
destruction  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and 
anguish  cometh  upon  you.  1  ben  shall  they  call 
upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer;  they  shall  seek 
me,  but  they  shall  not  find  me. 

Death-terrors  of  Charles  iX  of  France, 


Charles  IX.  inaugurated  with  his 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  begun  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Eve,  1572,  and  even  as- 
sisted in  shooting  down  fugitives,  as  he 
watched,  like  a  spider,  from  the  windows 
of  the  Tuileries.  In  1674  his  health  gave 
way.  He  was  extremely  restless.  His 
complexion  became  flushed,  his  eyes  fierce, 
and  his  slumbers  disturbed  by  ugly 
dreams.  He  complained  of  internal  heat 
and  dreadful  colics.  A  blood-stained  foam 
rose  frequently  to  his  mouth,  and  a 
bloody  sweat  oozed  from  every  pore  of 
his  body.  His  physicians  thought  that 
arsenic  must  have  been  given  him ;  and 
strong  suspicions  rested  on  his  mother. 
During  his  last  night  he  moaned  and 
wept  without  ceasing.  "Ah!  nurse, 
nurse,  nurse!  What  blood!  What 
murders!  What  evil  counsels  have  I 
followed ! "  These  were  his  dying  words. 
He  was  but  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
had  reigned  fourteen  of  them. — Political, 
Social,  and  Literary  History  of  France. 

Death-terrors  of  the  emperors  Dechts  and 
Valerian.  Decius  and  Valerian  were 
great  persecutors  of  the  Christians,  and, 
amongst  other  atrocities,  roasted  St. 
Lawrence  alive  on  a  gridiron,  but  soon 
met  with  their  own  deaths.  The  devil, 
we  are  told,  seized  on  them  while  they 
were  sitting  in  the  amphitheatre.  First 
Decius  screamed  aloud  in  agony,  saying 
that  Hippolitus,  a  Christian  he  had  put  to 
death,  was  binding  him  in  chains  of  iron. 
Then  Valerian  exclaimed  that  St.  Law- 
rence was  burning  him  alive  with  fire. 
Valerian  died  in  agony  in  the  province  of 
Decius,  and  Decius,  after  three  days, 
ended  his  life  in  like  misery.  All  the 
time  of  their  death  they  kept  incessantly 
calling  on  Hippolitus  and  Lawrence  to 
take  pity  on  them ;  but  the  fire  within 
them  ceased  not  to  torment  them. 
Distress  and  anguish  came  upon  them, 
but  the  Lord  laughed  at  their  calamity. 
They  called  for  succour,  but  there  was 
none  to  help  them.— Life  of  St.  Lawrence 
(from  the  public  registers). 

It  doei  not  appear  historically  true  that  Decius  and 
Valerian  died  within  three  dan  of  each  other.  Deciui 
died  A.D.  351.  It  b  not  certainly  known  when  Valorfcn 
died,  but  it  U  quite  certain  he  was  alto  in  A.D.  360. 

Death-terror  of  sir  John  Guise.  Several 
Quakers  having  met  together  in  worship 
in  Stoke  Orchard,  sir  John  Guise  entered 
the  place  with  a  file  of  musketeers,  and 
abused  them  roundly.  John  Robarts 
warned  him  ;  but  sir  John,  regardless  of 
the  expostulation,  sent  twelve  of  them  to 
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Gloucester  Castle.  Robarts  said  to  him, 
u  God  will  plead  oar  cause,  and  with 
Him  we  are  content  to  leave  it"  Next 
night  but  one,  sir  John  went  to  bed  in 
his  usual  health,  but  in  the  morning, 
as  he  did  not  ring  his  bell  at  the  usual 
time,  his  housekeeper  went  to  see  the 
reason,  and  found  him  dying.  "Pray, 
sir,"  she  said,  " what's  the  matter?" 
But  all  he  answered  was,  "Oh,  these 
Quakers,  these  Quakers  !  Would  to  God 
I  had  never  had  a  hand  against  these 
terrible  Quakers."  And  so  he  died. — 
Memoirs  of  John  Mobarts}  the  Quaker. 

Death-terror  of  Giovanni  Maretti, 
Savonarola  was  burnt  alive  at  the  stake, 
May  22,  a.d.  1498.  Giovanni  Maretti. 
one  of  the  chief  persecutors,  perished 
miserably  soon  afterwards,  crying  out  in 
terrible  anguish,  "Oh,  this  hand!  this 
hand !  the  friar  is  torturing  it." — Eclectic 
Review  (on  Savonarola). 

Death-terrors  of  the  priest  who  burnt  St. 
Vitalis  at  the  stake.  8t.  Ambrose  gives 
a  death-scene  very  similar  to  that  of 
Charles  IX.  of  France  (see  p.  385).  It  is 
to  be  found  in  his  Life  of  St.  Vitalis  of 
Ravenna,  martyred  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
A  priestj  he  says,  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  saint's  death,  was  possessed  of  the 
devil  immediately  afterwards,  and  dread- 
fully tormented.  In  his  agony* he  howled, 
saving,  "Vitalis,  thou  burnest  me! 
Vitalis,  thou  consumest  me !  I  burn  !  I 
burn!  I  burn!  Vitalis!  Oh,  Vitalis!" 
In  this  state  he  continued  for  seven  days, 
and  then,  unable  to  bear  the  agony  longer, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  river,  and  was 
drowned. 

Desert  made  Fertile. 

Is  A.  xxzv.  1.  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

St.  Clare  restores  a  vineyard  tofertility 
by  prayer  (seventh  century.)  The  vine- 
yard of  the  monastery  of  Vienne,  in 
France,  was  one  year  so  injured  by  hail, 
that  all  the  fruit  was  cut  off.  St.  Clare 
prayed,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in 
earnest  supplication.  Next  morning  the 
vines  were  crowded  with  rich  clusters, 
and  the  produce  of  the  vineyard'  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  average  yield. — 
Les  Petits  BollandistcSy  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

St.  Giles  converts  a  wilderness  into  a 
u  by  prayer.  "When  St.  Giles 
sojourned  for  a  few  days  with  Veredemus, 
the  hermit,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
ho  found  the  solitary  place  a  barren 


wilderness;  but  by  his  prayers  he  con- 
verted it  into  a  garden,  which  rejoiced  in 
its  fertility,  and  blossomed  as  the  rose. — 
Gilbert  (bishop  of  Carnotus),  Life  of  St. 
Giles. 

St.  Honor€  made  the  isle  of  Lerins  a 
fertile  garden  (fifth  century.)  The  isle 
of  Lerins  was  filled  with  serpents ;  it  was 
wholly  uncultivated  and  without  inhabi- 
tant, when  St.  Honors  landed  there,  and 
determined  to  make  it  his  abiding-place. 
The  serpents  soon  yielded  to  him,  and 
ere  long  a  multitude  of  disciples  gathered 
round  him.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  whole  face  of  the  island  was  changed. 
Instead  of  the  thorn,  there  came  up  the 
fir  tree ;  and  instead  of  the  briar,  there 
came  up  the  myrtle  tree.  The  desert 
became  a  paradise,  and  the  solitary  place 
was  glad.  The  island  was  watered  with 
streams  of  water,  enamelled  with  flowers, 
rich  in  pasture,  and  abundantly  fruitful. — 
St.  Hilary,  Life  of  St.  Honort'  (or  Hono- 
ratus). 

Then  needed  no  miracle  to  effect  this  nor 
indeed  doei  the  biographer  affirm  that  the  tnuufonneiioo 
was  miraculous.  A  very  similar  change  occurred  in 
Brandenburg,  durinf  the  vise  rale  of  Frederick  William, 
the  great  elector.  Louis  XIV.  bad  driven  from  Franca 
the  moat  Industrious  and  peaceable  of  his  subjects  by  hie 
'isane  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Twenty  thousand 
of  the  fugitives  went  to  Brandenburg,  where  the  wise 
elector  gave  them  allotments :  and  bjr  their  industry  and 
frugality  they  soon  converted  the  waste  lands  of  Berlin 
into  potherb  gardens.  It  was  no  miracle,  beyond  that  of 
steady  Industry,  which  made  either  of  these  places 
' '  blossom  as  the  rose." 


Destruction  of  the  Temple. 

Matt,  zxi v.  i.  2.  His  disciples  came  to  Jesus 
to  show  Him  the  buildings  of  the  temple.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  ye  not  all  these 
things  ?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not 
be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall 
not  be  thrown  down. 

1  Kings  ix.  7.  Then  will  I  cut  off  Israel  out 
of  the  land  which  1  have  given  them ;  and  this 
house,  which  I  have  hallowed  for  My  name,  will 
I  cast  out  of  My  sight. 

(The  temple  referred  to  In  the  Book  e/  Kingt  was  Solo- 
mon's temple,  that  referred  to  in  Matthew  was  Herod's 
temple.) 

Julian's  effort  to  rebuild  the  temple  abor- 
tive. [Julian's  abortive  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple  is  generally  Quoted  by 
Christian  writers  as  a  most  triumphant 
proof  of  the  truth  of  prophecy ;  but  our 
Lord  does  not  say  it  shall  never  be  re- 
stored, but  that  it  shall  be  utterly 
destroyed.  In  the  Book  of  Kings  we 
read  of  8olomon's  temple,  "  I  will  cast 
it  out  of  My  sight,"  not  that  it  shall 
never  be  restored ;  and  in  the  Gospels  we 
read  of  Herod's  temple,  "  One  stone  Bhall 
not  be  left  upon  another  which  shall  not 
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be  thrown  down,"  not  that  it  shall  never 
be  built  up  again.  Solomon's  temple 
was  cast  out  of  God's  sight,  and  rose 
again  twice,  once  in  the  days  of  Nehe- 
miah,  and  again  in  the  days  of  Herod ; 
analogy,  therefore,  would  be  better  carried 
out  if  Herod's  temple,  haying  been  utterly 
destroyed,  should,  after  a  time,  be  re- 
built.—See  Warburton'o  Dissertation  on 
the  Project  of  Julian  to  rebuild  the  Temple  ; 
Ambrose,  Letter  xl.,  a.d.  888 ;  Rufinus ; 
Theodoret;  Socrates,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory ;  Sozomenes,  ditto ;  Philostorgius ; 
Chrysostom ;  etc.,  etc.] 

We  are  told  that  "  Julian,  by  a  letter 
full  of  hypocritical  flattery,"  assembled 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  stating  that,  from 
a  careful  examination  of  prophecy,  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  when  the  Jews 
should  be  gathered  in.  He  put  at  their 
disposal  a  host  of  workmen,  and  immense 
sums  of  money,  and  appointed  Alypius, 
his  friend,  to  superintend  the  restoration 
of  the  city  and  temple.  The  Jews  from 
all  quarters  flocked  to  the  holy  city,  and 
ill-treated  the  Christians.  For  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  temple,  the  materials  of 
Herod's  temple  were  employed.  Never 
work  went  on  so  merrily.  The  people 
worked  both  day  and  night.  Some  Jews 
actually  used  silver  trowels  and  hods 
to  show  honour  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
express  their  enthusiasm  therein.  Women 
the  most  delicate  assisted  by  carrying 
materials  for  building  in  their  robes,  and 
gave  freely  of  their  ornaments,  jewellery, 
and  wealth.  One  mind  and  one  spirit 
animated  all.  The  foundations  were 
laid,  but  while  count  Appius  pressed  on 
the  work,  flames  burst  out  from  the 
ground  contiguous  to  the  foundations, 
burning  the  workmen  and  rendering  the 
place  inaccessible.  St.  Chrysostom,  Sozo- 
menes, and  Theodoret  say  the  flames 
issued  from  the  new  foundations,  and  so 
persistent  were  they,  that  the  workmen 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  work. 
These  are  the  words  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  bk.  ii.  ch.  1.  Marvellous  as 
this  statement  is  in  itself,  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  embellished  it  with  marvel 
upon  marvel.  They  tell  us  that,  besides 
the  fire,  there  were  earthquakes  and 
storms;  that  thunderbolts  fell;  that 
crosses  were  miraculously  impressed  on 
the  garments  of  those  who  laboured  in 
the  work ;  that  aluminous  cross,  enclosed 
in  a  circle,  appeared  in  the  clouds ;  that 
many  pursued  by  the  flames  would  have 
taken  refuge  in  neighbouring  churches, 
but  were  repelled  by  invisible  hands. 


St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  says  it  was 
universally  believed,  and  all  the  world 
acknowledged,  that  when  the  builders 
fled  from  the  destructive  elements,  fire 
leaped  from  the  ground,  mutilating  some 
and  killing  others  (Against  Julian, 
orat.  iv.).  These  earthquakes,  erup- 
tions, and  lightnings  were  repeated  every 
time  any  attempt  was  made  to  continue 
the  work,  which  was  therefore  of  necessity 
abandoned.  This  tale  is  told  by  a  host 
of  writers,  who  agree  in  the  general  scope 
of  the  narrative,  though  they  differ  in 
details.  Libanius,  a  pagan,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Julian,  speaks  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  was 
also  an  idolater  and  admirer  of  Julian. 

Devil  a  Liar. 

John  vlil.  44.  The  devil  Is  a  liar,  and  the 
lkther  of  lies. 

The  devil,  by  a  lie,  tries  to  disturb  St. 
Antony  while  preaching.  Once  when  St. 
Antony  was  preaching,  a  messenger 
entered  the  place,  and  whispered  to  a 
noble  lady  that  her  son  had  just  died. 
St.  Antony  said  from  the  pulpit, 
"Woman,  believe  it  not.  Thy  son  is 
alive  and  well;  but  the  devil  is  a  liar 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of 
lies."  The  devil,  seeing  himself  foiled 
in  disturbing  the  congregation,  "  vanished 
away  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  assembly." 
—Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

Devil  Man's  Adversary. 

Eph.  lv.  27.  Neither  give  place  to  the  devil. 

Era.  vi.  12.  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  ot 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  In  high 
places. 

2  Tim.  ii.  26.  If  God  peradventure  will  give 
them  repentance,  and  that  they  may  recover 
themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who 
are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will. 

James  lv.  T.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 
from  you. 

1  Pet.  v.  8,  9.  Your  adversary  the  devil,  as 
a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour:  whom  resist  steadfast  in  the 

faith. 

1  John  ii.  13.  I  write  unto  you,  young  men, 
because  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one. 

St.  Franciscans  encounters  with  the  devil 
(a.d.  1884-1440).  The  devil,  who 
witnessed  with  regret  the  virtue  of  St. 
Francisca,  resolved  to  go  against  her,  and 
employ  all  his  efforts  to  get  her  into  his 
snare.  For  this  purpose  he  presented 
himself  to  her  in  a  thousand  disguises, 
some  horrible,  others  ridiculous,  and 
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others,  again,  immodest.  He  was  fond  of 
attacking  her  at  prayer-time,  when  he 
would  roll  her  face  along  the  ground, 
drag  her  by  the  hair,  beat  her,  and  whip 
her  cruelly.  One  night,  as  she  was 
taking  a  little  repose,  he  carried  into  her 
chamber  the  body  of  a  man  who  had 
been  dead  a  long  time,  the  stench  of 
which  never  left  her.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  set  down  all  her  combats  with 
this  adversary  of  her  soul,  in  all  of  which 
she  came  off  more  than  conqueror 
through  Him  who  loved  her,  and  gave 
Himself  for  her.  Even  her  ghostly  con- 
fessor, being  one  day  attacked  by  the 
devil,  was  delivered  by  her  prayers,  and 
many  abandoned  women  were  reclaimed 
by  her,  after  she  had  driven  the  devil  out 
of  them.— John  Mattiotti  (her  father 
confessor),  Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

The  devily  to  ruin  the  monks  of  Mount 
Avernia,  sends  daily  offerings  to  the  con- 
vent. A  certain  rich  man  entertained  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  monks  of 
Mount  Avernia;  but  one  day  the  com- 
munity was  amazed  at  receiving  from 
him  a  present  of  Borne  dainty  production 
of  his  garden.  Their  astonishment  was 
increased  when  next  day  a  fresh  supply 
was  received ;  and  this  continued  for 
many  days.  At  last  some  of  the  older 
monks  began  to  feel  suspicious,  and 
called  on  the  rich  man.  Being  questioned 
about  the  matter,  he  replied  he  bad  acted 
on  the  urgent  advice  or  his  gardener,  the 
best  servant  he  ever  had  in  his  service, 
and  one  only  lately  engaged.  The  monks 
asked  to  see  this  paragon  of  a  servant, 
but  the  servant  positively  refused  to 
come  forward.  The  monks,  accordingly, 
went  into  the  garden,  fixed  their  eyes  on 
the  gardener,  and  instantly  recognized 
him  to  be  a  spirit  of  evil,  who,  to  corrupt 
the  monks,  had  hit  upon  the  device  of 
nlluring  them  to  habits  of  luxury. 
Unable  to  endure  the  gaze  of  these  holy 
men,  the  devil  instantly  vanished ;  but 
the  rich  man  never  after  met  with  so 
good  a  servant.— R.  H.  Busk,  Notes  and 
Queries,  Oct.  20,  1883,  p.  302. 

Disfigurement  fbr  Christ's 
Sake. 

Matt.  v.  29,  30.  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, 

pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee:  for  it  is 
profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  hell.  And  if  thy  right  hand 
offend  thw,  cut  it  off,  and  oast  it  from  thee :  for 
it  is  profll  tble  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
ihould  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
"*Hd  U-  coat  into  hell. 


St.  Angadrema,  to  avoid  marriage,  prays 
to  be  made  hideous  (seventh  century). 
Angadrema  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
comte  de  Renty,  in  the  diocese  of  Ami, 
keeper  of  the  seals  in  the  reign  of 
Clotaire  III.  She  was  very  beautiful, 
well  educated,  and  deeply  religious. 
When  of  marriageable  age  her  lather 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  Ansbert,  son 
of  Si  win,  seigneur  of  Chaussy,  near 
Mantes.  Angadrema  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  this  arrangement,  and 
was  placed  in  this  dilemma :  If  she  con- 
sented to  the  marriage,  she  would  break 
her  vow,  for  she  had  vowed  her  virginity 
to  Christ;  if  she  refused,  she  would 
disobey  her  father,  whom  she  dearly  loved. 
In  this  perplexity  she  threw  the  burden 
of  the  solution  on  God,  and  prayed  thai 
He  would  render  her  such  an  object  of 
abhorrence  that  the  marriage  must  be 
abandoned.  During  the  night  before  the 
marriage  she  was  struck  with  leprosy, 
and,  of  course,  the  marriage  was  broken 
off.  She  now  told  her  father  what  she 
had  done,  and  with  his  consent  she  took 
the  veil,  which  she  received  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Ouen,  archbishop  of  Rouen. 
The  moment  she  received  it  the  leprosy 
left  her,  and  she  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  The  archbishop  then  placed  her  in 
a  monastery,  and  in  due  time  she  became 
abbess  of  Oroir  des  V ierges,  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais. — I/abbe*  Sabatier,  Vie  des 
Saints  de  Beauvais. 

St.  Angela  of  Mericiy  that  she  might  not 
be  vain  of  her  beautiful  hair,  washed  it 
frequently  with  sooty  water  (a.d.  1474- 
1540).  St.  Angela  was  the  youngest  of 
five  children,  and  was  very  pious  even 
from  her  earliest  childhood.  This  she 
showed  by  her  disregard  of  finery,  and 
all  the  appliances  usually  resorted  to 
by  the  female  sex  to  set  off  their  personal 
advantages.  She  was  a  very  beautiful 
child,  with  long  curling  blond  hair,  very 
glossy  and  extremely  fine.  As  every- 
body admired  and  praised  its  gloss  and 
colour,  she  used  to  wash  it  frequently  with 
soot  and  water,  even  when  she  was  a 
mere  child,  saying,  "If  thy  rijrht  eye 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from 
thee ;  and  if  thy  hair  is  a  temptation  to 
sin,  mar  its  beauty,  lest  it  should  feed 
vanity,  and  wean  the  heart  from  God."— 
Life  of  St.  Angela  di  Merici  (published 
at  Montpellier,  1804). 

I  do  not  beUere  any  child  ever  exist  ad  who  was  such  a 
religious  prig  as  this.  And  only  a  monk  ooukl  see  any 
merit  In  such  abnormal  childhood. 

St.  Enimia,  to  escape  marriage^  prays 
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that  she  may  be  despoiled  of  her  beauty 
(seventh  century).  St.  Enimia,  daughter 
of  Clotaire  II.,  king  of  France,  was  full 
of  grace  and  beauty.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
■he  vowed  her  virginity  to  JeBus  Christ. 
One  ro  nobly  born  and  so  richly  en- 
dowed would  be  sure  to  have  suitors, 
and  at  an  early  age  her  hand  was  solicited 
by  a  young  nobleman,  whose  addresses 
were  accopted  readily  by  the  king,  her 
father.  The  day  of  espousals  was  duly 
fixed,  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  the  royal  marriage.  But  Enimia  felt 
that  the  force  of  her  vows  prevented  her 
obedience  to  her  father  in  this  particular ; 
so  she  prayed  that  God  would  so  dis- 
figure her,  that  she  might  escape  the  sin 
of  marriage  without  the  sin  of  dis- 
obedience ;  and  that  very  night  she  was 
covered  with  a  hideous  leprosy.  Of 
course,  all  thoughts  of  marriage  were  now 
abandoned,  and  physicians  were  sent  for 
to  cure  the  disease ;  but  as  it  was  sent  by 
God,  only  God  could  remove  it.  After 
several  years  of  suffering,  an  angel  came 
and  said  to  her,  41  God  now  wishes  to 
restore  you  to  health ;  you  are  therefore 
to  go  to  Gevaudan,  and  wash  in  the 
fountain  of  Burle."  Accordingly,"  next 
day,  the  king  supplied  her  with  a  suitable 
escort  and  all  things  necessary,  and  she 
started  for  Gevaudan.  Having  reached 
Gevaudan,  she  made  inquiries  about  the 
fountain  of  Burle,  but  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  it.  An  elderly  lady  said  there 
was  a  fountain  celebrated  for  its  healing 
waters  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Gevaudan,  but  the  name  was  "  Bagnols  les 
Bains."  The  princess  felt  certain  that 
this  could  not  be  the  fountain  mentioned 
by  the  nngel,  and  again  prayed  to  be 
directed  aright.  The  angel  came  and 
said  to  her,  "  No,  the  waters  of  Bagnols 
are  not  those  which  God  has  designed  for 
your  cure.  The  fountain  of  Burle  is 
close  by."  After  diligent  search  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  some  shepherds  were 
heard  to  speak  of  the  Fontaine  de  Burle, 
and,  being  asked  about  it,  they  directed 
the  princess  to  the  place.  Immediately 
she  plunged  into  this  fountain,  the  enor- 
mous rock  which  dominated  opened  its 
hundred  chinks,  and  sent  forth  streams 
of  water  in  great  abundance^  and  im- 
mediately they  reached  the  princess,  her 
leprosy  left  her,  and  her  skin  became 
clean  and  fresh  and  wholesome  as  that 
of  a  little  child.  The  princess  now 
resolved  to  take  up  her  abode  in,  this 
neighbourhood;  and  here  she  built  a 
monastery,  which  was  duly  dedicated 


to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Enimia  was 
its  first  abbess.— Propre  du  Diocese  de 
Mende,  1619. 

St.  Eusebia  and  her  companions,  called 
themartyrsof  Marseilles  (seventh  century). 
Not  far  from  Marseilles,  on  the  borders 
of  a  little  river  called  the  Huveaune,  once 
stood  a  monastery  of  St.  Cassian,  which 
has  won  immortal  renown  by  the  heroism 
of  its  abbess  and  her  sisterhood.  The 
lady  referred  to  was  St.  Eusebia,  who  had 
been  abbess  for  fifty  years.  The  times 
were  troublous  times,  for  the  Saracens 
had  invaded  Europe,  and  wherever  they 
marched,  they  pillaged,  they  sacked,  they 
devastated,  they  destroyed  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  cross  paled  before  the  cres- 
cent. Spain  had  succumbed  to  them, 
and  they  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to 
ravage  France.  The  monasteries  were 
spoiled,  devastated,  burnt;  massacre  with- 
out pity  was  the  order  of  march.  The 
churches  were  thrown  down,  the  priests 
put  to  the  sword,  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster, and  all  was  hopeless  despair,  for 
there  was  none  to  help.  The  monastery 
of  Eusebia  stood  isolated  and  alone,  and 
one  day  a  number  of  Saracenic  soldiers 
were  observed  upon  the  walls.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Eusebia  called  her 
companions  about  her,  and  addressed 
them  thus :  "  Courage,  my  companions  ! 
Courage,  virgins  I  Still  some  little 
time  is  left  us,  and  victory  is  in  our 
hands.  Death  before  dishonour  be  our 
word.  Torments,  suffering,  a  martyr's 
death,  before  shame.  Pray  God  to  give 
us  a  glorious  death,  but  to  protect  our 
innocence.  Pray  Christ,  whom  we  have 
chosen  for  our  Spouse,  may  fly  to  our 
aid  in  the  moment  of  our  need.  Christ 
sustain  you !  Christ  fortify  you  t  He 
speaks  by  me  ;  hear  Him,  sisters.  Sa- 
crifice your  beauty,  sisters,  but  spare 
your  souls.  Immolate  your  charms,  but 
save  your  innocence.  Tear  from  your 
faces  those  graces  which  attract  the 
ravisher,  and  where  they  seek  for  beauty, 
let  them  behold  sights  to  affright  their 
souls.  Follow  my  example,  sisters,  and 
ere  long,  I  promise  you,  we  shall  all  join 
the  chorus-song  of  the  saints  in  light." 
So  saying,  she  drew  a  knife  across  her 
face,  and  mutilated  her  nose  and  lips. 
Blood  covered  her  face,  blood  reddened 
her  garments.  Her  example  inspired  the 
other  sisters ;  and  when  the  soldiers 
entered,  they  were  horrified  to  behold 
these  bleeding  saints.  In  their  rage  and 
disappointment  they  fell  upon  them  with- 
out mercy,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword ; 
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others,  again,  immodest.  He 
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.  '^V/^gmself. 

m^lv. 

i~5ij*£ired  to  remain 
^^WSTnot  violate 
>  ^£^jf§od  would  mar 
S^J^J^ariolent  fever 
J*V>*  her  with  a  sort  of 

f  J&V  ^iSnnch  that  she  became 
>^jH^^to  all  who  saw  her. 
^fci^rt  of  kmg  Pepin,  and, 
*T>S*  ^oim  country,  left  Isberga 
fitPggW  ^fjjtimately  she  recovered 
t****h&e*'  hv  eating  an  eel  picked  out 
J!r  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and 
^W^religioua  life.— Vandrival, 

ste  ^ifae  royal  house  of  Scotland,  was 
S*1%axgbber  of  Eiigenius  and  was 
^JStuP  k°r  mother  according  to  the 
i^KrtOii*  notions  of  the  time.  When  of 
f^^geable  age,  she  had  a  great  number 
of  suitors,  but  having  vowed  her  virginity 
to  Christ,  she  prayed  earnestly  for  the 
« grace  of  blindness,"  in  order  to  resist 
the  demands  for  her  alliance  more  effect- 
ually. Her  prayer  wss  granted,  but  she 
was  told  by  revelation  that  she  would 
recover  her  sight,  if  she  went  to  Troyes, 
and  made  her  prayers  to  St.  Savinian. 
So  she  went  to  Troyes  with  some  chosen 
companions,  discovered  the  tomb  of  the 
saint,  then  unknown,  prayed  that  her 
sight  might  be  restored,  recovered  it,  and 
lived  the  rest  of  her  life  as  a  religious 
recluse.— Boitel,  Beauties  of  the  History  of 
Champagne. 

Divided  Kingdom. 

Matt.  Hi.  24.  If  a  kingdom  be  divfded  against 
Itself  that  kingdom  cannot  stand. 

DiYide  and  conquer." 

Examples:  Divisions  among  the  Tro- 
brought  in  the  Greeks  to  their 


the  Greeks  brought  in 
,Kin  Philip; 
j  K  *£ri*jons  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
•  'J   '*%t  in  the  Persian ; 
r   "it*  divisions  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
»-/  Art>a#nt  iQ  the  Macedonian ; 
'   The  divisions  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy brought  in  the  Roman  ; 

The  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire 
brought  in  the  Turks  ; 

The  divisions  of  the  Jews  brought  about 
the  destruction  of  their  nation  ; 

The  divisions  of  the  Britons  brought  in 
the  Saxons ;  etc.,  etc 

Cyrus,  by  dividing  the  Euphrates,  teas 
enabled  to  ford  it.  When  Cyrus  came 
near  Babylon  with  his  great'  army,  he 
found  the  river,  which  he  wanted  to  pass, 
so  deep  that  it  could  not  be  forded  ;  so 
he  caused  it  to  be  divided  into  numerous 
channels,  whereby  it  was  soon  so  reduced 
in  depth,  that  his  men  passed  over  almost 
on  dry  land,  and  took  the  city. — The 
Bundle  of  Sticks. 


Dumb  Idols. 

1  Ooa.  xli.  2.  Ye  know  that  ye  were  Gentiles 
carried  about  unto  these  dumb  idols  [i.e.  them 
idols  now  dumb,  according  to  the  subjoined 
quotations]. 

As  soon  as  the  apostles  Simon  and  Jude 
entered  a  country,  all  the  idols  became  dumb. 
The  apostle  Simon  preached  in  Egypt, 
and  Jude  in  Mesopotamia,  and,  as  St. 
Isidore  and  St.  Ado  say,  "  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  these  countries,  all  the  idols, 
which  before  gave  lively  oracles,  became 
dumb."  The  two  apostles  went  together 
into  Persia,  and  there  also  the  oracles 
ceased  to  give  responses.  When  Baradach 
(called  Xerxes)  went  to  consult  an  oracle 
respecting  a  great  war  which  he  had 
taken  in  hand,  the  priests  told  him  he 
must  look  for  no  responses  so  long  as 
Simon  and  Jude  remained  in  the  land. 
Baradach  then  sent  for  the  apostles,  and 
told  them  he  acknowledged  their  God  to 
be  mightier  than  his,  inasmuch  as  He 
had  silenced  the  oracles.  He  then  asked 
them  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  war 
he  had  in  hand.  The  apostles  replied, 
"That  vou  may  see,  0  king,  the  lmpo- 
tency  of  your  gods  and  the  falsehoods  of 
your  oracles,  we  will  give  them  leave  to 
answer  you."  So  Baradach  sent  for  his 
priests,  and  they  said  to  the  king,  "  The 
war  in  hand,  0  king,  will  be  both  long 
and  bloody."  The  two  apostles  laughed, 
and  Baradach  asking  why  they  laughed, 
they  answered,  "Never  fear,  O  king; 
to-morrow,  at  three  o'clock,  ambassador! 
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will  come  from  the  Indian  rebels  with 
overtures  of  peace."  Baradach  said  he 
would  keep  both  apostles  and  priests  in 
safe  custody  till  sunset  next  day,  and 
those  who  should  then  prove  to  have 
spoken  falsely  should  be  put  to  death. 
Next  day,  at  three  o'clock,  the  Indian 
ambassadors  arrived,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  two  apostles,  and  Baradach 
concluded  peace  with  them.  He  would 
have  put  the  priests  to  death,  but  the 
apostles  interfered,  and  they  were  simply 
dismissed  in  disgrace.  The  king  was 
then  baptized,  and  the  apostles  were 
allowed  to  preach  freely  to  the  people ; 
so  they  went  through  all  Babylon,  healing 
the  sick,  and  bringing  many  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  They  also  consecrated 
Abdias  as  bishop  of  Babylon,  and  ordained 
both  priestsand  deacons. — Edward  Kines- 
man  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  pp.  853, 


Enemies  turned  back  or  scat- 
tered. 

Psjllm  lxrlil.  1-3.  Let  God  arise,  let  His 
enemies  be  scattered:  let  them  that  hate  Him 
flee  before  Him.  But  let  the  righteous  be  glad ; 
let  them  rejoice  before  God ;  yea,  let  them  ex- 
ceedingly rejoice. 

Psalm  xxxv.  4,  Let  them  be  confounded  and 
put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my  soul :  let  them 
be  turned  back  and  brought  to  confusion  that 
devise  me  hurt. 

Psalm  zcL  3.  Surely  He  shall  delirer  thee 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 

Attila  saw  two  angels  standing  beside  St. 
Leo.  When  Attila  threatened  Rome,  St 
Leo,  with  his  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
went  to  him  in  all  their  bravery  to  plead 
for  the  city.  To  the  amazement  of  every 
one,  Attila  forthwith  removed  his  army ; 
and  being  asked  the  reason  why,  replied, 
"  While  pope  Leo  was  speaking,  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  two  shining  beings  of  vener- 
able aspect,  and  manifestly  not  of  this 
earth,  standing  by  his  side.  They  had 
flaming  swords  in  their  hands,  and 
menaced  me  with  death  if  I  refused  to 
withdraw  my  army."  The  writer  con- 
tinues, "  The  Church  has  ever  held  it  for 
certain  that  the  two  beings  alluded  to 
were  St  Peter  and  St  Paul." — Damasus, 
Lives  of  the  Popes. 

St.  QenevUve  delivers  Paris  from  Attila 
(a.d.  460V.  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
called  "  The  Scourge  of  God,"  entered 
Gaul  in 460,  and  spread  desolation  wherever 
he  went  It  was  expected  he  would  pass 
through  Paris,  and  lay  it  waste.  The 
people  were  in  a  terrible  state  of  conster- 
nation, but  St  Genevieve  exerted  herself 


to  allay  their  terror,  to  persuade  them  to 
remain,  and  to  place  their  trust  in  God. 
Her  influence  was  very  great,  and  many 
obeyed  her  words ;  but  others  doubted, 
and  fled  for  safety  elsewhere.  Attila, 
instead  of  marching  to  Paris,  went  from 
Champagne  to  Orleans,  and  then  turned 
suddenly  back  again.  The  people  of  Paris 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible,  but  they 
all  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the 
prayers  of  St  Genevieve.  Next  year 
(A.D.  461),  a  combined  army  of  Romans, 
Franks,  and  Visigoths  overthrew  Attila 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  the  victory 
was  considered  to  be  a  miracle,  also 
ascribed  to  the  holy  virgin  of  Nanterre. 
—Des  Petits  Bollandistes  (Life  of  St 
Genevieve),  Jan.  8. 

The  BadagarSj  who  were  about  to  attack 
St.  Francis  Xavier ,  confounded  and  put  to 
confusion.  The  Badagars,  a  very  ferocious 
people,  came  in  hot  haste  over  the  moun- 
tains, intent  to  kill  Xavier,  and  destroy 
the  Christiana  of  Trauancor  and  Como- 
rinum.  Xavier  was  informed  of  their 
approach,  and  went  forth  all  alone  to 
confront  them.  No  sooner  did  he  show 
himself,  than  the  army  came  to  a  sudden 
halt,  wholly  unable  to  advance.  They 
were  spellbound  ;  and  when  their  leaders 
bade  them  advance,  they  declared  they 
durst  not  encounter  the  lightning  of  his 
eyes,  nor  face  the  terrible  giant  that  stood 
beside  him.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
host  observed  these  things,  they  also  were 
confounded,  and  sounded  a  retreat;  so 
that  it  was  literally  fulfilled  that  they 
who  devised  his  hurt  were  put  to  shame, 
and  they  who  sought  after  his  soul  were 
turned  back  and  put  to  confusion. — 
Cardinal  de  Monte,  Speech  before  Qregory 
XV.  at  the  canonization  of  Francis  Xavier 
(Jan.  19,  1622). 

Engraved  on  the  Heart. 

Pkov.  iii.  3.  Write  them  upon  the  table  of 
thine  heart. 

Jer.  xxxi.  33.  I  will  put  My  law  in  their 
toward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts. 

a  Cor.  iii.  2.  Ye  are  our  epistle  written  In 
our  hearts,  not  with  ink,  but  with  [?  by]  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

The  word  CALA  IS  engraved  on  the  heart 
of  queen  Mary  (1616,  1658-1568).  When 
Calais  was  lost,  queen  Mary  was  so  vexed 
that  she  declared  the  word  CALAIS 
would  be  found  written  on  her  heart  at 
death. 

The  name  FELIPE  written  on  the  heart 
of  Montpensier.  Montpensier  said,  if  his 
body  were  opened  at  death,  the  name 
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FELIPE  [II.  of  Spain]  wonld  be  found 
imprinted  on  his  heart. — Motley,  Dutch 
Republic,  pt.  ii.  5. 

The  name  JE8US  engraved  on  the  heart 
of  St,  Ignatius  (a.d.  116).  Ignatius  was 
exposed  to  lions  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Rome.  Being  asked  why  he  had  always 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  his  month,  ne 
replied,  "Because  it  is  graven  on  my 
heart."  And  so  indeed  it  was  ;  for  after 
death,  when  his  body  was  opened,  the 
word  JESUS  was  found  written  on  his 
heart  in  letters  of  gold.  Ribera,  a  Spanish 
paintert  has  a  picture  representing  this. 
A  lion  is  tearing  open  the  martyr's  heart 
with  his  claws,  and  exposes  the  letters 
of  gold  written  thereon. — Antoninus  ; 
Metaphrastds,  Lives,  etc. 

Margaret  of  Metola  carried  in  her  heart 
three  intaglio*  of  Christ  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury). Margaret  of  Metola  was  born 
blind,  and  forsaken  of  her  parents.  She 
was  brought  up  by  a  poor  cottager  with 
a  large  family,  and  ultimately  received 
into  tne  sisterhood  of  the  Tiers  Ordre  de 
St.  Dominique.  Her  love  for  Christ  was 
so  great,  that  at  death  three  little  intaglios 
of  Christ  on  small  stones  were  found  in 
her  heart ;  and  in  Christian  art  she  is  so 
represented. — Father  Marchese,  The  Domi- 
nican Tear. 

The  name  MARY  written  on  the  heart 
of  St,  Peter  Thomas  (died  a.d.  1366.)  St. 
Peter  Thomas  "  could  eat  nothing,  could 
drink  nothing,  could  do  nothing,  without 

Emncing  or  invoking  the  name  of 
,"  and  we  are  assured  that  at  his 
the  word  MARY  was  found  graven 
on  his  heart. — Philip  Mazzeri,  Life  of  St, 
Peter  Thomas. 

St.  Henry  Suzo  cuts  on  his  breast  the  word 
JE8VS  (a.d.  1865.)  One  day  St  Henry 
Suzo  took  a  knife,  and  "love  guiding 
his  hand,"  he  punctured  on  his  breast  the 
five  letters  of  the  name  Jesus,  and  said, 
"  0  Jesus,  the  only  love  of  my  soul,  may 
the  name  I  have  written  on  my  breast 
be  engraved  in  my  heart."  The  name 
thus  punctured  by  the  knife  remained 
till  death. — Pustet  of  Ratisbonne,  The 
Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Suzo,  sur~ 
named  "  Amandus." 

The  Virgin  Mary  shows  the  Cistercian 
Order  written  in  her  heart  ( a.d.  1 109) .  One 
day  a  Cistercian  monk  saw  heaven  open. 
The  angels  were  seated  on  shining  thrones, 
amidst  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles. 
With  the  heavenly  host  ne  recognized 
the  monks  of  the  several  religious  orders, 
«*s*4fcjifjd  to  discover  any  of  his  own 
^fcd.  "How  is  this,  0  holy 


Virgin  ?  "  he  cried  in  affright.  *'  I  cannot 
see  a  single  Cistercian  among  all  the 
celestial  denizens.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  Cistercians,  who  honour  thee 
above  all  other  orders,  are  not  admitted 
into  paradise?"  The  queen  of  hesvren, 
seeing  her  servant  greatly  troubled  in 
spirit,  replied,  "  No,  no ;  the  Cistercians 
are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  carry  them  in  my 
bosom."  So  saying,  she  opened  her  robe, 
and  showed  him  how  she  carried  about 
with  her  at  all  times  these  devoted 
brothers  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  Trans- 
ported with  delight,  the  monk  to  whom 
this  revelation  was  made  recounted  to 
his  brothers  of  Citeau  what  he  had  seen, 
and  all  the  brotherhood  gave  thanks  to 
God  and  the  ever-blessed  Virgin. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  vol.  iii. 
Jan.  26. 

Falls  inflict  no  Injury  on 
Saints. 

Matt.  lv.  6.  The  devil,  having  set  Jesus  on 
a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  said  to  Him.  If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  east  Thyself  down :  for  it  is 
written,  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  con- 
cerning Thee :  and  In  their  bands  shall  they  bear 
Thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 

St.  Agatha  Hildegardes,  tlirown  from  a 
dungeon-keep,  receives  no  injury  (a.d.  1024). 
Agatha  Hildegardes  was  the  wife  of 
count-palatine  Paul,  who  for  some 
motive  best  known  to  himself  chose  to 
suspect  her  of  infidelity,  and  locked  her 
up  in  the  castle  donjon.  After  a  long 
imprisonment,  the  count  one  day  went 
to  visit  her,  and  pretending  penitence, 
induced  her  to  walk  with  nim  on  the 
keep,  and  then  pushed  her  from  the  to^> 
of  the  tower  into  the  foss  below.  Sup- 
posing her  dead,  he  began  to  wail,  and 
cry  for  the  servants,  to  whom  he  said 
their  mistress  had  fallen  over  the  tower. 
The  servants  ran  to  the  foss,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  dead  body  horribly 
mangled,  but  to  their  amazement  they 
found  the  countess  wholly  uninjured; 
and  they  thanked  God  that  He  had  given 
His  angels  charge  concerning  her.  The 
count  made  the  best  of  the  matter  he 
could,  confessed  his  crime,  and  expiated 
it  with  a  long  penitence. — Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum, 

Fasts  observed  by  Infants. 

Joix  ii.  15,  16.  Sanctify  a  fast;  gather  the 
people ;  assemble  the  elders ;  gather  the  children, 
[even]  those  that  suck  the  breast. 

Marianne  de  Jesus  fasted  when  an  infant 
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tn  arms  (a.d.  1618-1645).  Mgr.  Gucrin, 
chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.,  assures  us  that 
Marianne  de  Parades,  who  at  the  age 
of  eight  changed  her  name  to  Marianne 
de  Jesus,  practised  fasting  from  the  hour 
of  her  birth.  She  would  take  the  breast 
only  twice  a  day,  at  noon  and  midnight. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  only  once 
a  day.  Her  mother  thought  that  the 
milk  was  not  to  the  child's  liking,  and 
got  a  wet-nurse.  But  no;  the  child  would 
never  change  her  hours — twice  a  day 
five  times,  and  once  a  day  twice  in  the 
week.—  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  280. 

If  this  tale  is  credible.  It  wffl  be  easy  to  believe  whet 
fcbSneich  tails  ua  about  Christian  Heuuioh  Heinecken. 
That  a  baha  at  the  breast  should  know  anything  of  the 
[Roman]  Catholic  fast-days,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  is 
rather  too  much  to  expect  The  chickens  of  .Compos tells 
may  stand  beside  this  fasting  babe. 

Marianne  wrote  her  life,  but  with  unusual  good  taste 
her  confessor  burnt  the  manuscript  when  she  died.  One 
can  only  regret  that  Godeseard  and  Mgr.  Guerin  did  not 
follow  the  same  example.  Some  may  say  the  same  of 
this  recital,  but  they  will  wholly  mistake  the  difference 
of  the  two  standpoints. 

[St.]  Nicholas  of  Myrrha  fasted  when  an 
infant.  St.  Nicholas  of  Mvrrha,  after- 
wards bishop  and  confessor,  knew  "  when 
to  draw  nourishment  from  the  breast,  and 
when  to  abstain."  On  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  he  would  never  take  the  breast 
more  than  once  a  day,  and  on  the  great 
fasts  he  abstained  altogether,  so  that  the 
Spirit  was  given  to  him  even  from  his 
very  birth. —John  (the  deacon),  Chronicles 
of  the  bishops  of  Naples  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury). See  also  Methodius,  Meta- 
phrases, etc.  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromates  vii. 
p.  877. 

[St.]  Simon  Stock  fasted  when  an  infant 
(a.d.  1164).  Simon  Stock  was  the  child 
of  an  English  baron  of  Kent  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  Even  from  birth  he 
showed  signs  of  his  future  holy  life,  for 
on  Saturdays,  and  all  the  vigils  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  he  refused  the  breast,  and 
kept  unbroken  fasts. — Life  of  Simon  Stock 
(thirteenth  century.) 

Wednesday  is  a  fast-day  in  remembrance  that  Christ 
was  taken  prisoner  on  that  day ;  Friday  as  the  day  of  His 
crucifixion ;  Saturday  as  the  day  or  His  entombment. 
Wby  Simon  Stock  fasted  on  Saturday  and  not  on  Friday 
is  not  explained.  (For  the  twenty  fete-days  or  the  Virgin 
Mary,  see  pt  lii.)  Seventy-two  fast-days  in  a  year  for  an 
infant  may  seem  all  very  well  to  a  monk,  but  to  any  one 
who  knows  about  children  practically  the  thing  Is  utterly 
absurd. 

Fire  a  Test. 

1  Cor.  ill.  12,  13.  If  any  man  build  upon 
this  foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,  hay,  stubble;  every  man's  work  shall 
be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it, 
because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire  ;  and  the 


fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort 
it  is. 

St.  Dominic  tries  the  doctrines  of  the 
Albipenses  by  fire.  St.  Dominic  bade  the 
Albigenses  write  down  their  doctrines 
and  religious  opinions  in  one  book,  while 
he  wrote  in  another  the  true  Catholic 
doctrines.  The  two  books  were  then 
thrown  into  a  hugje  bonfire  in  the  public 
market-place,  which  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  Albigensian  book  was 
consumed  in  a  moment ;  but  St.  Dominic's 
book  remained  unhurt,  and  leaped  three 
times  ont  of  the  fire,  having  been  thrice 
cast  in.  Although  this  "  miracle  "  brought 
some  to  the  truth,  yet  others  remained 
obstinate  in  their  errors. — John  Gerzonius 
(orator  of  Bologna) ;  confirmed  by  Theo- 
dore of  Apoldia  (of  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic).  They  were  not  present,  but 
they  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Dominic. 

Presuming  the  legend  to  be  true.  It  Is  a  pity  that  the 
hook  was  not  carefully  preserved,  that  the  material 
thereof  might  he  tested.  Every  one  knows  how  paper, 
muslin,  etc.,  can  be  made  fire-proof;  and  asbestos  is  fire- 
proof, thin  lamina  of  which  might  pass  for  paper.  The 
"  miracle"  Is  worth  nothing  unless  the  materials  of  the 
books  were  Identical  In  every  respect 

Ordeals  by  fire  and  water.  "When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee:  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not 
be  burnt ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee."  Here,  then,  was  a  test  of 
guilt  and  innocence :  if  water  and  fire  did 
no  harm  to  the  accused,  God  was  with 
him  to  assert  his  innocence ;  if  not,  God 
left  him  alone  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
unrighteousness.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
this  class  of  vindication  was  very  general, 
the  fire  ordeals  being  reserved  for  the 
free  and  well-to-do,  the  water  ordeals 
being  confined  to  serfs,  slaves,  and 
minions. 

In  the  fire  ordeals,  the  accused  was 
required  to  hold  a  ball  of  red-hot  iron 
in  one  hand,  or  both  hands,  for  an  allotted 
time ;  or  he  had  to  walk  barefoot  and 
blindfold  among  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares. If  innocent,  he  received  no  in- 
jury; but  if  guilty,  the  iron  burnt  him. 
As  the  priests  had  the  management  of 
the  ordeals,  and  a  certain  length  of  time 
transpired  before  the  accused  was  put 
to  the  test,  those  who  paid  well  were 
taught  how  to  escape  injury,  and  the  test 
was  more  a  gauge  of  fees  than  of  any- 
thing else. 

In  the  water  ordeals  the  accused  were 
required  to  plunge  one  or  both  arms  into 
boiling-hot  water ;  or,  being  bound  hand 
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and  foot,  were  cast  into  running  water. 
If  uninjured  by  the  scalding  water,  or 
buoyed  up  on  the  river,  like  a  cork,  God 
testified  to  their  innocence,  by  not  per- 
mitting the  water  to  harm  them,  and 
viceversd, 

Oatik$  in  legal  trantattiont.  Oaths,  sUH  exacted  In 
many  legal  transactions,  are  a  relic  of  the  same  eastern. 
The  person  now  klnes  the  New  Testament;  In  former 
times  he  laid  his  right  hand  on  some  relics,  sarins,  "So 
help  me  God."  Of  course  the  Idea  Is,  that  God  wfll 
Interpose  to  punish  the  swearer  If  he  speaks  falsely,  and 
win  protect  him  If  he  speakj  the  truth.  The  sooner  this 
r«*  of  the  obsolete  ordeals  is  done  away  with  the  better, 
for  howerer  snob  a  ceremony  may  restrain  the  Ignorant, 
it  is  false  teaching  and  mischievous.  If  there  Is  a  shadow 
of  truth  In  it,  then  by  all  means  be  consistent,  and  return 
to  the  ordeals  at  once. 

Thantsffivinfft  for  vtetorim.  Thanks  offered  to  God 
for  a  victory  is  another  relic  of  the  same  notion.  The 
very  fact  of  a  victory  is  thus  supposed  to  prove  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause,  Just  as  the  fact  of  passing  through 
an  ordeal  unscathed  proved  innocence.  No  one  believes 
that  Ood  interposes  in  ordeals  or  wagers  by  battle  to 
defend  the  right,  and  no  one  can  possibly  believe  that  all 
victories  have  been  on  the  side  of  right  It  was  blasphe- 
mous, after  the  massacre  of  the  Poles  by  the  Russians,  to 
sing  a  Te  Dtum,  as  if  the  God  of  battles  could  possibly 
approve  such  treachery  and  wanton  barbarity.  Oan 
any  one  in  his  senses  believe  that  the  victories  of  Alexander, 
Julius  Canar,  Bonaparte,  those  of  Montfort  over  the 
Alblgenses,  those  of  Felipe  IL  of  Spain  over  the  Mother- 
landers,  or  those  of  the  Zulus  over  oar  own  troops,  were 
doe  to  the  Interference  of  God!  The  notion  is  preposter- 
ous in  the  extreme.  Victories  are  no  proofs  of*  righteous 
cause.  More  than  half  are  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  not 
a  few  are  a  disgrace  to  the  history  of  man. 

Pool. 

1  Go  a.  111.  18.  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth 
to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  lbol, 
that  he  may  be  wise. 

St,  Isidora  of  Tabennes  was  accounted  a 
foot.  In  a  female  convent  at  Tabennes, 
in  Egypt,  was  a  sister  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  convent  treated  as  a  fool,  and  was 
employed  to  wash  up  di^Vs,  and  for 
other  menial  works  of  the  humblest  kind. 
She  wore  a  patchwork  turban,  and  her 
dress  was  one  of  rags,  patched  with  sundry 
bits  of  cloth.  The  house  contained  four 
hundred  inmates,  none  of  which  ever  saw 
the  scullion  eat,  or  drink,  or  sit  at  table. 
She  was  ill-treated  by  every  one,  but 
never  complained;  and  she  rarely  uttered 
a  word.  Not  far  from  this  convent  lived 
a  holy  man,  named  Pyoterius,  to  whom 
an  angel  appeared,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
convent  of  Tabennes,  and  look  up  a  sister 
there  whom  he  would  know  by  her  head- 
gear, a  kind  of  crown.  "That  sister," 
said  the  angel,  "  is  holier  than  thou  art. 
Though  always  in  tribulation,  both  night 
and  day,  she  is  always  with  God,  and 
never  troubled  in  mind  ;  while  you, 
though  living  alone,  are  troubled  with 
a  thousand  distractions."  Pyoterius  went 
to  the  convent,  and  requested  to  see  the 
sisters.  They  were  all  brought  before 
him ;  but  the  old  saint  said,  "  One  is  still 


missing."  "  My  father,"  said  the  lady 
superior,  "  all  are  here  except  a  poor 
scullion,  who  is  a  fool."  "  Let  me  see 
her,"  said  the  hermit.  Immediately 
Isidora  entered,  Pyoterius  fell  at  her 
feet,  and  cried,  "  Bless  me,  my  sister, 
beloved  of  the  Lord  ! "  The  four  hundred 
were  amazed,  but  Pyoterius  said  to  them, 
"  Pray  that  you  may  find  as  much  favour 
in  the  day  of  judgment  as  this  despised 
one.  I  tell  you,  the  Lord  hath  said,  yon. 
think  yourselves  wise,  but  let  those  who 
think  themselves  wise  become  as  this 
fool,  that  they  may  be  wise."  So  saying, 
he  left  the  convent.  A  few  days  after 
this,  St.  Isidora,  unable  to  endure  the 
altered  treatment  which  she  received,  left 
the  convent,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
— Rosweide,  Vies  des  Peres,  (This  is  told 
by  St.  Basil.) 

Foolishness  of  Preaching. 

1  Gob.  i.  21,  29.  It  has  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe.  For  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  Hltt  presence. 

Philetus,  the  rhetorician,  vanquished  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching,  Philetus, 
a  disciple  of  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician, 
coming  to  maintain  a  disputation  with 
St.  James  the  Elder,  relied  much  on  his 
casuistry  and  sophistry ;  but  the  apostle, 
with  all  simplicity  and  faithfulness, 
preached  to  his  antagonist  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  When  Philetus  returned  to  his 
master,  he  told  him,  saying,  "I  went  a 
sophist,  but  have  returned  a  Christian." — 
Spencer,  Things  Old  and  New, 

Fountain  becomes  a  River. . 

Esth.  x.  6.  A  little  fountain  became  a  river. 

Ecclesiastictjs  xxlv.  31.  I  said,  I  will  water 
my  best  garden,  and  will  water  abundantly  my 
garden-bed.  Andlo!  my  brook  became  a  river, 
and  my  river  became  a  sea, 

St.  Bertha  makes  a  little  fountain  a  river 
(seventh  century).  The  town  of  Avenay 
was  so  badly  supplied  with  water,  that 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Val  d'Or 
implored  their  holy  mother  St.  Bertha  to 
help  them  by  her  prayers.  While  she 
was  at  her  orison  to  this  end,  St.  Peter, 
in  the  form  of  a  venerable  old  man,  came 
to  her,  holding  in  his  hands  two  golden 
keys,  and  told  her  to  buy  a  little  spot 
of  land  near  the  abbey,  where  was  a 
fountain  of  water,  which  she  might  utilize 
for  the  town.  St.  Bertha  bought  the 
piece  of  land  for  a  livre  of  silver  (£2 
present  value  of  money),  but  had  now  ta 
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cause  the  water  to  flow  in  a  perpetual 
stream  to  the  town  of  Avenay.  To  this 
end,  she  traced  on  the  earth  with  a  stick 
from  the  fountain  to  the  town  the  course 
which  the  water  was  to  take ;  the  water 
made  a  channel  along  this  trace,  and 
never  after  deviated  from  it.  This  river 
is  still  called  the  "  Livre,"  from  the  price 
which  St.  Bertha  paid  for  the  purchase. 
— L'abbe'  Flodoard,  History  of  the  Church 
of  Reims. 

Fruitful  Harvests. 

Prov.  ill.  9, 10.  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy 
substance,  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty. 

Dkut.  xxviil.  1-8.  If  thou  shalt  hearken 
diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
to  observe  and  do  all  His  commandments  .  .  . 
blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store.  .  .  . 
The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing  upon  thee 
In  thy  storehouses. 

Two  farmers  put  the  promise  of  God  to 
the  test  (thirteenth  century).  St.  Peter 
of  Ravenna,  preaching  at  Como  on  the 
text,  "  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance, so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty,"  excited  the  attention  of  two 
farmers.  One  scoffed  at  the  notion,  and 
declared  that  whether  he  honoured  the 
Lord  or  the  devil,  his  harvest  would 
depend  on  his  own  farming ;  the  other 
commended  his  labours  to  God,  and  vowed 
to  dedicate  to  Him  a  tenth  of  his  gains, 
if  He  vouchsafed  to  bless  his  crops.  The 
days  of  harvest  came ;  the  fields  of  the 
former  did  not  produce  "one  single  ear 
of  corn,"  while  those  of  his  next  neigh- 
bour produced  a  hundredfold.  However, 
the  failure  of  the  former  farmer  brought 
about  his  complete  conversion,- and  ever 
after  he  hearkened  diligently  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  blessed  in  bis  basket 
and  his  store. — Ambrose  Taegio,  Life  of 
St.  Peter  the  Martyr. 

Frustation  of  Wicked  Devices. 

PSALM  lii.  1^6.  Why  boastest  thou  thyself  in 
mischief,  0  mighty  man  ?  the  goodness  of  God 
endureth  continually.  .  .  .  God  shall  destroy 
thee  for  ever;  He  shall  take  thee  away,  and 
root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living. 

Psalm  11. 1-4,  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing?  .  .  .  He  that 
sltteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh:  the  Lord 
shall  have  them  in  derision. 

St.  Martina  sees  the  devices  of  Alexander 
Severus  frustrated  (a.d.  226).  The 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  commanded 
St.  Martina  to  be  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  to  offer  incense :  but  no  sooner 
did  she  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  than 


the  image  of  Apollo  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  was  shattered  to  pieces.  Alexander, 
greatly  irritated,  commanded  his  officers 
to  box  the  maiden's  face,  and  then  ordered 
her  to  be  stripped,  and  lacerated  with 
iron  hooks,  (our  men  were  appointed 
for  the  work  ;  but  the  Lord  held  them  in 
derision,  and  sent  four  angels  to  turn  the 
instruments  of  torture  from  the  damsel 
to  her  tormentors.  The  emperor,  seeing 
this,  sent  eight  other  officers  to  take  their 
places.  They  hoisted  their  victim  in  the 
air  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  her  flesh 
with  strong  iron  needles;  but  the  tor- 
mentors were  struck  to  the  earth  by  an 
invisible  power,  and  were,  like  Saul, 
converted  to  the  new  faith.  Alexander, 
beside  himself  with  rage,  commanded 
them  all  to  be  beheaded,  and  their  names 
were  enrolled  amongst  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  Jesus  Christ. — Baronius, 
Ecclesiastical  Annals  (1588-93). 

St.  Martina.  Next  day  St.  Martina 
was  taken  again  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  the  emperor  told  her  if  she  refused 
to  offer  sacrifice  he  would  hack  every 
inch  of  her  flesh  from  her  bones.  Still 
she  persisted,  and  was  then  stripped,  laid 
with  her  face  towards  the  earth,  tied 
hands  and  feet  to  four  posts,  and  scourged 
by  seven  strong  men  till  they  dropped 
with  fatigue.  The  father  of  Alexander, 
named  Eumenius,  advised  his  son  to  send 
the  damsel  back  to  her  dungeon  and  to 
pour  scalding  hot  oil  over  her  wounds ; 
but  immediately  she  entered  her  dungeon 
she  found  it  lighted  with  light  from 
heaven,  and  heard  angels  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High.  At  the  same 
time,  all  her  sufferings  were  assuaged,  and 
all  her  wounds  were  healed. — Sunus,  and 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i. 

Gifts  from  Heaven  and  Mira- 
cles of  Convenience. 

1  Kings  zv.  4.  For  David's  sake  did  the  Lord 
his  God  give  him  a  lamp  in  Jerusalem. 

Gen.  xllii.  23.  God  hath  given  you  treasure 
in  your  sacks. 

Psalm  lxviii.  18.  Thou  hast  received  gifts  for 
men. 

Kocles.  iii.  13.  It  is  the  gift  of  God. 
1  Cob.  i.  7.  Every  man  hath  his  proper  gift 
of  God. 

J  auks  i.  17.  Every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above. 

An  angel  gives  St.  Fursy  a  clock  (a.d. 
650).  St.  Fursy,  having  built  a  monastery 
in  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  wanted  a  clock  for 
the  use  of  the  monks,  but  could  not  afford 
to  buy  so  expensive  a  luxury.  Happily 
an  angel  brought  him  one  from  heaven ; 
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and  this  clock  remained  in  the  abbey  till 
the  year  1468.— L'abbe'  Cerblet,  Hagio- 
graphy  of  the  Diocese  of  Amiens,  vol.  ii. 
p.  260. 

Jesus  Christ  sends  St.  Jane-Frances 
Fremyot  de  Chantal  a  silver  pyx  (a.d. 
1512-1641).  Jane-Frances  Fremyot  was 
baroness  of  Chantal,  and  founded  "The 
Religions  House  of  the  Visitation  of  St. 
Mary."  At  first  the  convent  had  only 
a  tin  pyx ;  but  Jane-Frances  prayed 
Christ  to  exchange  it  for  a  silver  one, 
and  next  day  a  stranger  brought  to  the 
house  a  silver  pyx  gilt,  but  left  no  mes- 

one  occasion  the  community  waa 
wholly  destitute  of  food  as  well  as  money. 
Whereupon,  St.  Jane-Francea  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer  up  to  the  words  "  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  and  there 
stopped.  At  that  moment  a  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  stranger 
delivered  in  a  parcel  for  Madame  de 
Chantal.  On  opening  it,  the  parcel  waa 
found  to  contain  twenty-four  gold  ecus. 
— L'abbC  Bougaud,  History  of  St.  Chantal. 

God  gives  St.  Peter  Nolasoo  a  clock  for 
his  church  (a.d.  1189-1266).  St.  Peter 
Nolasco  built  in  Spain  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  del  Puche.  For  four  Saturdays  seven 
strange  lights  were  seen  at  night  over  a 
certain  spot,  and  looked  like  seven  stars. 
They  were  observed  to  drop  from  heaven 
seven  times,  and  disappear  in  the  earth  in 
the  same  place.  St.  Peter  Nolasco  felt 
certain  that  this  strange  phenomenon  an- 
nounced something ;  so  he  commanded 
men  to  dig  about  the  spot.  Thev  had  not 
gone  far  into  the  earth,  when  they  came 
upon  a  clock  of  prodigious  size,  bearing 
a  beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Nolasco  took  it  up  in  his  arms  as  a  valuable 
gift  from  heaven,  and  built  an  altar  on 
the  spot  where  it  was  buried.  This  altar 
became  very  celebrated  for  the  number  of 
miracles  performed  there. — R.  P.  F. 
Zumel,  Life  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco. 

In  Christian  art  Nolasco  Is  drawn  with  a  dock  at  bit 
feet,  and  a  beam  of  light  from  seven  star*  resting  on  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Marx.  We  are  told  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  herself  Rare  htm  the  scapular  of  the  Order  of  Merc/, 
and  this  Incident  is  also  seen  portrayed  in  paintings. 

St.  Servasius  receives  a  silver  key  from 
St.  Peter  (a.d.  884).  The  prince  of  the 
apostles  gave  St.  Servasius,  in  proof  of 
his  affection,  a  silver  key  made  by  the 
hand  of  angels,  and  this  key  has  worked 
many  miracles. — Father  Gilles  Buchere, 
Gestesdes  Eveques  de  Tongres,  etc.,  ch.  iv. 

Some  authors  hare  hinted  that  this  key  was  given  by 
the  pope,  and  was  one  of  those  many  kers  given  to 
pilgrims  s  their  great  vahx  being  that  they  bad  touched 


I  he  chains,  or  oontalned  some  of  the  filing*  of  tbe  cfeaaa, 
of  8t  Peter.  This  conjecture  is,  however,  scooted  fej 
moot  people,  who  aay  there  is  no  proof ;  and  certainly  the 
suggestion  "nepeut  Atre  aossi  forte  que  la.  tradition  em 
egfiass  de  Maastricht  et  de  Liege,  qui  parte  qae  cede  dsf 
est  on  present  de  saint  Pierre."  This  key  wan  found  m 
the  coffin  of  SL  Servasius  when  the  body  waa  diatirterrcd 
in  A.TXP32  (nearly  860  yean  afterwards},  and  waa  taken  10 
Borne. 

St.  GUdas  miraculously  supplied  with 
windows  for  his  oratory  (a.d.  494-370). 
St.  Gildaa  made  his  home  in  a  rock, 

Eartly  hollowed  out  by  nature,  bat  en- 
urged  by  the  hermit  himself.  When  he 
had  hollowed  out  his  oratory,  God  miracu- 
lously supplied  him  with  glass  windows, 
and  also  gave  him  a  spring  of  water  for 
his  daily  use. — Les  Petite  Bollandistcs, 
(7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

Giving  to  the  Poor.  (See  Lend- 
ing to  the  Lord.) 

Matt.  xiv.  16.  Give  ye  them  to  eat. 

Matt.  zix.  21.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go 
and  sell  that  thou  bast,  and  give  to  the  poor; 
and  thou  ehalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.  - 

Luaaxi.  31.  Give  alma  of  such  thing*  as  je 
have. 

2  Cos.  ix.  1.  Give  not  grudgingly,  or  of 
necessity ;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 

St.  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  fed 
the  poor  (a.d.  642).  King  Oswald, 
sitting  at  table,  was  served  on  one 
occasion  with  regjal  delicacies  in  a  silver 
dish.  He  was  just  about  to  begin  his 
repast,  when  his  almoner  whispered  in 
his  ear  that  a  crowd  of  mendicants  were 
at  the  gate  clamouring  for  food.  Hie 
saintly  king  bade  his  steward  take  the 
dish  provided  for  himself,  and  distribute 
it  among  the  beggars,  and,  having  so 
done,  to  break  the  dish  up  and  give  them 
each  a  piece. 

Glass  and  Pottery  Miracles. 

Ezek.  xxxiv.  16.  1  will  bind  up  that  which 
is  broken. 

St.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino, 
mends  a  broken  jar  by  prayer  (a.d.  480- 
543).  Cyrilla,  the  nurse  of  St.  Benedict, 
first  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,  when  fleeing 
with  him  from  Rome,  came  to  Afidum, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  where  the 
saint  performed  his  first  miracle.  Cyrilla 
had  borrowed  of  a  villager  an  earthen 
jar,  and  accidentally  broke  it.  Benedict, 
by  the  virtue  of  his  prayers,  re-joined  the 
broken  pieces,  and  restored  the  jar  so 
perfectly  mended  that  no  eye  could  detect 
the  slightest  crack  or  flaw  in  the  vessel. 
In  memory  of  this  miracle,  the  jar  waa 
attached  to  the  church  door,  where  it 
.  .    *  AJban  Butler  caSs  this  town  Afllara. 
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remained  till  the  irruption  of  the  Lom- 
bards.— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  1.  (St.  Gregory  assures  us  he 
received  the  several  items  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's life  from  four  abbots  who  were  his 
disciples.) 

St.  Donatus  miraculously  mends  a  glass 
chalice  (a.d.  365).  One  day,  as  St.  Donatus 
was  saying  mass,  a  pagan  broke  to  pieces 
the  glass  chalice.  Donatus  had  the  frag- 
ments carefully  gathered  together,  and 
laid  on  the  altar.  Then  he  prayed,  and 
gradually  piece  came  to  piece,  and  frag- 
ment to  fragment,  till  the  chalice  was 
restored  whole  as  at  the  first. — Edward 
Kinesman  (1523),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p. 
690.  (He  tells  us  he  compiled  the  lire 
of  St.  Donatus  from  Bede  and  the  Roman 
martyrology.) 

St.  Marcellinus  miraculously  mends  a 
glass  goblet  (a.d.  874).  St  Marcellinus, 
bishop  of  Embrun,  met  with  such  great 
success,  that  all  the  people  of  his  diocese, 
except  one  man  of  high  position,  were 
converted  and  baptized.  The  bishop  gave 
a  great  banquet,  at  which  this  man  was 
present,  and  the  bishop  expressed  to  him 
his  great  desire  to  see  him  follow  the 
example  of  his  countrymen,  and  avouch 
himself  on  the  Lord's  side.  The  man 
replied,  "I  have  heard  speak  of  your 
miracles,  but  have  never  witnessed  one, 
nor  have  I  seen  anything  yet  to  induce 
ine  to  leave  Apollo."  Just  then  the 
bishop's  cupbearer  dropped  a  valuable 
glass  goblet,  which  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  "There,"  said  the  man,  "mend 
that  goblet,  and  I  will  believe."  Mar- 
cellinus groaned  in  spirit,  but  conjured 
God  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  not 
confirm  this  doubter  in  his  unbelief. 
Immediately  the  pieces  of  broken  glass 
came  together,  and  the  goblet  was  per- 
fectly restored.  The  man,  struck  with 
the  miracle,  confessed  before  all  that  he 
could  no  longer  doubt,  and  begged  to  be 
baptized.  That  this  cup  was  actually 
mended  is  quite  certain,  inasmuch  as 
Marcellinus  used  it  always  to  the  end  of 
his  life.— Mgr.  Depery,  Hagiographie  de 
Gap. 

That  Mareelllmu  um<1  a  gUn  challco  may  be  readily 
allowed,  but  tub  would  be  no  proof  that  It  was  broken 
and  mended  as  the  legend  describee. 

St.  Odilo  miraculously  mends  a  glass 
goblet  (a.d.  1049).  On  one  occasion,  says 
Albert  bishop  of  Como,  St.  Odilo  came 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry.  A 
goblet  of  glass,  being  placed  before  the 
emperor,  was  handed  to  the  saint,  and 
after  Odilo  had  inspected  it,  he  passed  it 


on  to  other  guests.  As  it  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  one  of  the  monks  let  it 
fall,  and  it  was  broken  to  pieces.  St. 
Odilo  was  much  vexed,  and  said  to  his 
monks,  14  Lest  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
carelessness  of  one,  let  us  now  all  go  and 
crave  God's  mercy,  that  He  may  vouch- 
safe to  repair  this  mischief."  This  was 
done,  and  then  Odilo  commanded  all  the 
pieces  of  the  goblet  to  be  picked  up  care- 
fully, and  laid  on  the  altar.  The  holy 
man  looked  at  the  pieces  very  earnestly, 
and  the  fragments  glided  gradually  into 
their  proper  places.  When  all  had  come 
together,  the  saint  took  the  goblet  in  his 
hand  and  examined  it  most  minutely,  but 
could  find  no  scar  or  flaw  at  all.  "  My 
brothers,"  said  he  to  the  monks,  "  behold 
the  glass."  And  they  returned  it  to  the 
emperor. 

Baring-Gould,  who  mentions  this  miracle  In  his  Uw* 
Of  the  Saint*  (Jan.  1,  p.  SO),  says,  "The  story  comes  to  us 
on  good  authority."  But  it  would  be  hard  Indeed  to 
assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  miracles  to  exonerate 
acts  of  mere  carelessness,  or  to  save  a  -nonarch  from  the 
patty  annoyance  of  injury  to  one  of  his  curiosities.  For 
the  grandest  of  all  effects  miracles  will  always  be  a 
difficulty  to  many,  but  wanton  miracles  are  an  insult  to 
mau's  understanding. 

Several  glass  vessels  roll  from  Vie  top  to 
the  bottom  of  Mount  Jura  without  receiving 
the  slightest  injurtj  (eleventh  centurv). 
On  one  occasion  St.  Odilo  was  crossing 
the  Jura,  and  a  man  followed,  bearing 
several  glass  vessels.  The  man  having 
tripped  let  the  glasses  fall,  and  they  rolled 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  Tney  were  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jura  next  day,  wholly  uninjured, 
neither  cracked  nor  chipped.  The  his- 
torian is  very  precise,  and  adds,  "St. 
Odilo  les  trouva  le  lendemain  aussi 
entiers  et  aussi  beaux  que  s'ils  avaient 
dte  conserve's  soigneusement  dans  une 
chambre." — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  39  (1880). 

God  protects  His  Saints. 

Psalm  zd.  3.  Surely  He  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the 
noisome  pestilence. 

Psalm  cxxlv.  7.  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a 
bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers.  The  snare 
is  broken,  and  we  are  escaped. 

Matt.  x.  30.  The  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered. 

The  pyx  placed  by  St.  Clara  on  the  nun- 
nery wall  saves  it  from  the  Moors.  When 
the  army  of  Frederick,  kaiser  of  Ger- 
many, was  passing  through  Assisum, 
some  Moors  scaled  the  nunnery  wall 
with  intent  to  rob  the  house,  and  dis- 
honour the  nuns.   St.  Clara  placed  the 
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pyx  on  the  outside  wall ;  and  when  the 
Moon  attempted  to  scale  it,  some  of 
them  fell  headlong  to  the  bottom, 
some  were  stricken  with  blindness,  and 
the  rest  fled  in  terrible  alarm.  Thus 
by  the  sacred  pyx  was'  the  nunnery 
preserved,  and  the  nnns  delivered  from 
the  snare  of  the  fowler. — Life  of  St.  Clara 
(written  at  the  express  command  of  pope 
Alexander  V.). 

God  protect*  St.  John  of  St.  Facond 
from  assassin*  (a.d.  1430-1479).  St. 
John  of  St.  Facond,  in  Spain,  one  day 
declaimed  loudly  against  the  sin  of 
stifling  conscience.  A  Spanish  don, 
thinking  St.  John  referred  to  him, 
employed  two  assassins  to  murder  the 
saint.'  They  came  upon  him  suddenly, 
but  were  panic-struck,  and  their  horses, 
turning  round,  galloped  with  all  speed 
home  again.  The  don  heard  the  story 
which  the  cut-throats  had  to  tell,  felt 
convinced  it  was  God's  doing,  repented, 
and  became  both  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol. 
ii.  June  12,  p.  616. 

St.  Martin  protected  by  Qod  from 
assassins.  Olympias  was  hired  by  the 
emperor  Constans  to  murder  pope  Martin 
while  saying  mass.  The  assassin  went, 
accordingly,  to  do  his  bidding ;  but  when 
about  to  attack  the  holy  father,  he  was 
suddenly  struck  blind,  so  that  he  could 
not  see  to  do  the  deed  of  blood. — The 
Pontifical^  or  Lives  of  the  Popes,  kept  by 
the  notaries. 

Qod  will  provide. 

Matt.  vl.  25-33.  Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink ; 
nor  yet  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is 
not  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment  ?  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ; 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they?  Take  no 
thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  What 
shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. 

Qod  helps  St.  Pranchy  to  make  bread 
(seventh  century).  St.  Franchy  was 
employed  in  making  bread  for  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin  de  la  Breton- 
niere,  but  some  of  the  brothers,  out  of 
envy,  wishing  to  bring  him  into  disgrace, 
concealed  the  several  articles  which  he 
used  in  bread-making.  St.  Franchy  was 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  but  making 
the  si^n  of  the  cross,  began  to  knead 
nothing  with  nothing,  and  at  the  time 


required  produced  his  batch  of  bread 
in  perfect  condition. — Hagiography  of 
Never*. 

In  answer  to  prayer y  William  Hunting- 
ton is  supplied  with  a  new  pair  of  breeches* 
By  riding,  William  Huntington,  S.S.,tells 
us  his  breeches  got  worn  out,  but  he  had 
no  money  to  buy  new  ones.  "  I  oftcs 
make  very  free  in  my  prayers  with  my 
invaluable  Master,  and  laid  this  want 
duly  before  Him.  Well,  calling  on  Mr. 
Croucher,  a  shoemaker  in  Shepherd's 
Market,  the  same  morning,  he  told  me  he 
had  a  parcel  left  for  me.  On  opening 
the  parcel,  there  I  found  the  very  things 
I  wanted,  with  a  note,  as  follows : — *  Sir, 
I  have  sent  vou  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
hope  they  will  fit.  I  beg  your  acceptance 
of  them. — I.S.*  I  tried  them  on,  found 
the  fit  perfect,  and  wrote  the  following 
reply  : — *  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your 

? resent.  I  was  going  to  order  a  pair,  for 
did  not  know  my  Master  had  bespoken 
them  of  you.  The  fit  is  perfect,  but  no 
wonder,  as  God  guided  your  hand,  and 
He  knows  my  measure  exactly. — S.S.' " — 
The  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p,  483, 
Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Huntington. 

In  The  Soma  of  Fbitk,  written  by  W.  Hunttngtne. 
we  have  a  Urge  number  of  similar  anecdotes.  The  gift. 
In  this  case,  may  seem  to  some  below  the  dignity  of  prayer; 
bat  our  Lord  Himself  girw  mneUon  to  It,  when  He  warn* 
His  diidplee  against  anxious  care  about  food,  drink,  and 
wearing  apparel,  reminding  them  that  God  knows  they 
want  such  things,  and  will  duly  provide  them. 

St.  Mayeul,  abbot  of  Cluny,  finds  a  purse 
of  money  when  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
ties (a.d.  906-994).  St  Mayeul  gare 
so  largely  to  the  poor,  that  he  did  not 
reserve  enough  to  provide  for  his  own 
daily  wants.  He  was  severely  reproved 
for  this  imprudence,  but  quietly  an- 
swered, "God  will  provide.  Whoever 
saw  the  righteous  forsaken,  or  their  seed 
begging  bread?"  His  faith  was  soon 
recompensed,  for  the  same  day  he  found 
near  his  chamber  a  purse  containing  seven 
silver  pieces.  He  made  every  inquiry, 
and  advertised  throughout  the  town  for 
the  owner,  but  no  one  came  forward  to 
reclaim  it.  He  then  distributed  the 
silver  among  the  poor.  Next  day  there 
came  to  his  door  a  cart  full  of  provisions, 
but  no  name  of  the  sender  could  be  as- 
certained.— Le*  Petits  Bollandistesy  vol.  v. 
p.  460. 

St.  Theodosius  the  Ccmobiarch,  though 
neglected  by  man,  was  not  forgotten  by  God 
(a.d.  423-529).  One  day  a  man  of  great 
wealth  bequeathed  alms  to  a  very  large 
amount  to  the  poor,  but  neglected  to  state 
what  houses  were  to  have  Che  disposal 
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of  his  bounty,  or  to  what  class  of  poor 
his  alms  were  to  be  distributed.  The 
executors  sent  no  part  thereof  to  the 
monastery  presided  over  by  Theodosius 
the  Ccenobiarch,  and  the  monks  advised 
him  to  apply  for  his  share.  "  No,"  said 
the  abbot ;  44  God  will  provide.  He  never 
abandons  those  who  trust  in  Him." 
About  an  hour  afterwards,  a  man  stopped 
before  the  abbey.  He  was  on  horseback, 
and  was  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
poor.  His  intention  was  to  carry  these 
alms  to  another  house,  but  the  horse 
refused  to  go  any  further ;  and  the  rider 
considered  this  as  a  hint  from  God  that  he 
was  to  bestow  his  alms  on  the  religious 
house  before  him.  So  he  stopped  at  the 
abbey,  and  deposited  his  alms  with 
Theodosius.  This  gift  was  found  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  share  which  would 
have  fallen  from  the  11  rich  man's 
bequest,"  had  the  executors  awarded  a 
proportionate  share  to  the  monastery 
under  him. 

Ood  provides  food  for  Theodosius  and  his 
monks.  One  Easter  Eve,  no  food  of  any 
kind  was  left  in  the  monastery  presided 
over  by  Theodosius  the  Ccenobiarch.  The 
monks  complained  to  him,  and  he  replied, 
"  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink.  Is  not 
life  more  than  meat  ?  Behold  the  fowls  of 
the  air :  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap 
and  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they  ?  Go,  provide  for  the 
Holy  Communion  to-morrow,  my  brethren, 
attend  to  the  altar,  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  and  He  who 
feeds  the  sparrows  will  provide  the  rest." 
While  he  was  still  speaking,  two  mules, 
laden  with  provision,  arrived  at  the 
monastery,  and  the  drivers  said  others 
were  on  the  road,  and  would  come  up 
soon.  So  abundantly  had  God  provided, 
that  there  was  enough  to  last  till  Pente- 
cost; ay,  and  though  all  had  their  fill 
for  those  forty  days,  many  a  basketful 
remained  when  Pentecost  was  over. — 
Roman  Martyrology,  (Cave  tells  us  the 
Life  of  St.  Theodosius  the  Comobiarch  was 
written  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pera.) 

Hand  sent  from  Heaven. 

Ezkk.  II.  9.  And  when  I  looked,  behold  I  a 
hand  was  sent  me. 

Pelops,  lacking  a  shoulder,  had  one  sent 
from  heaven.  The  tale  is  that  Pelops  was 
served  up  by  Tantalos,  his  father,  in  a 
banquet  to  the  gods,  and  Ceres  [or 


Demeter]  ate  his  shoulder.  Jupiter  per- 
ceived that  Tantalos  had  set  be/ore  him  a 
human  being  for  food,  and  restored  Pelops 
to  life,  but  the  restored  body  lacked  the 
right  shoulder ;  so  either  Jupiter  or  Ceres 
pave  him  an  ivory  one  in  its  place.  This 
ivory  shoulder,  like  the  manus  de  ccelo 
tnissa  of  St.  William  (see  p.  400),  had  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  for  every  one 
who  touched  it  was  cured  of  whatever 
complaint  he  suffered  from. — Pausanias, 
Uistoru  of  Greece,  bk.  v.  1. 

Pythagoras  had  a  golden  thigh  given  him 
by  the  gods,  Pythagoras  had  a  golden 
thigh,  and  showed  it  to  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
borean priest  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games.— Jamblicus,  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  ch.  xix. 

St.  John  Damascene  had  a  hand  sent  him 
from  heaven  (a.d.  780).  The  caliph  cut 
off  the  right  hand  of  John  Damascene, 
and  fastened  it  to  a  post  in  a  public 
market.  When  in  his  oratory,  John 
prayed  thus  to  the  Virgin  Mary :  "  O  pure 
and  holy  Virgin,  mother  of  God,  thou 
knowest  why  the  caliph  has  cut  off  my 
right  hand,  and  thou  canst,  if  it  pleases 
thee,  restore  it  to  me  again.  I  pray  thee 
£rant  me  this  grace,  that  I  may  employ 
it,  as  before,  in  celebrating  the  praises  of 
thy  Son  and  thee."  During  his  sleep  the 
Virgin  came  to  him,  and  said,  "Thy 
prayer  is  heard,  and  thy  hand  restored. 
Go  on  composing  hymns  and  writing  my 
praises,  according  to  thy  promise."  Next 
morning  he  found  his  hand  had  been 
restored,  and  no  indication  was  left  of  his 
ever  having  lost  it,  except  a  thin  red  line 
round  his  wrist.  When  the  sultan  heard 
of  this,  he  felt  assured  that  John  was  an 
innocent  sufferer,  and  restored  him  to  his 
honours  and  office. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  May  6. 

In  ChrirtUn  art  St.  John  of  DamMcm  Is  rvproented 
grottmte  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin,  who  U  rwtorlng  hi* 

St.  Melor  had  a  silver  hand  and  brazen 
foot  (a.d.  411).  St.  Melor  was  the  son 
of  Melian.  duke  of  Cornwall.  His  uncle 
Rainald,  having  put  the  duke  to  death, 
cut  off  the  right  hand  and  left  foot  of 
Melor,  to  prevent  his  succession,  because 
maimed  princes  were  disqualified  from 
becoming  rulers.  The  mutilated  boy  was 
sent  to  a  Cornish  monastery,  and  was  there 
miraculously  supplied  with  a  silver  hand 
and  brazen  foot.  One  day,  as  the  monks 
went  out  nutting,  the  abbot  was  amazed 
tb  see  prince  Melor  using  his  silver  hand 
as  freely  as  if  it  were  made  of  flesh  and 
blood— clasping  the  boughs,  plu:king 
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off  the  nuts,  and  handling  them  like  any 
other  boy.  Subsequently,  he  saw  him 
throw  a  stone ;  and,  where  the  stone  fell, 
there  instantly  welled  up  a  fountain  of 
pure  water. — Baring-Gould,  Life  of  the 
Saints,  Jan.,  p.  44. 

(BeeRxuca,  "  A.  right  hand  sent  from hetrw,"  p.  SB*.) 

In  mediarral  times,  no  001  either  maimed  or  blind  was 
allowed  to  reign,  bocauM  such  a  peraon  would  not  be 
qualified  to  lead  an  army-  Thus,  In  Moorish  history, 
Witisa  blinded  Theodofred.  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  In 


order  to  cut  off  the  succession.   Witts*  waa  himself  suhee- 

Juently  blinded  by  Roderick  (son  of  Theodofred).  King 
ohn  put  out  the  eye*  of  prince  Arthur  with  the  same 
object.   Median*!  history  teems  with  similar  example*. 

St,  William  of  Oulx  receives  a  hand 
from  heaven  (twelfth  century).  St 
William  was  a  poor  shepherd,  born  with 
only  one  hand.  As  he  was  keeping  his 
sheep,  an  angel  one  day  appeared  to  nim, 
and  bade  him  go  and  tell  the  abbot  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Calme  to  quit  his  abbey, 
and  fix  his  abode  at  the  foot  of  Bouchet, 
now  called  Mont  Dauphin.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  abbot  was  at  the  time 
contemplating  the  enlargement  of  his 
abbey,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  shepherd. 
The  angel  appeared  a  second  time  to 
William,  and  sent  him  with  the  same 
message ;  but  the  abbot  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  him.  The  angel  come  a  third 
time,  and  gave  him  a  miraculous  hand 
(manus  de  cosh  missa),  which  he  was  to 
show  the  abbot  as  his  credential.  William 
said  to  the  abbot,  44  You  know  I  had  only 
one  hand  ;  now,  behold !  I  have  two.  Art 
thou  now  convinced  that  God  hath  sent 
me  ?  "  The  abbot  could  no  longer  resist, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  build  a  new 
monastery  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of 
Bouchet.  Scarcely  was  the  building 
finished,  when  the  river  Durance  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  swept  away  Notre 
Dame  de  Calme,  and  ever  since  the  spot 
presents  to  the  traveller  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  plain,  arid,  stony,  and  sterile. 
The  monastery  was  never  rebuilt,  but  a 
wooden  cross  marks  the  spot  where  it 
once  stood.  Afterwards,  William  "with 
the  angel's  arm  "  was  made  prior  of  Oulx. 
When  he  died,  the  monks  of  Eygliers 
saw,  the  day  after  his  funeral,  a  hand 
raised  above  his  gTave.  It  was  the  right 
band  brought  by  the  angel  from  heaven. 
"  lis  se  contenterent  de  Ta  recouvrir.  Le 
jour  suivant  le  meme  prodige  eut  lieu; 
lis  recouvrirent  la  main  comme  la  premi- 
ere fois.  Le  troisieme  jour  le  miracle  se 
reproduisit.  Alors,  craignant  de  register 
a  la  voix  du  ciel,  ils  consulterent  l'arch- 
evdque  d'Embrun,  qui  leur  ordonna  de 
con  per  la  main,  de  la  conserver,  et  de  la 
transmettre  a  leura  successeurs,  comme 


une  sainte  et  precieuse  relique.**  Hue 
manus  de  ccelo  missa  operated  numerou 
miracles,  especially  in  the  cure  of  fevers, 
in  the  perils  of  childbirth,  and  in  gan- 
grenous disorders;  in  1653  the  relic  pas 
out  a  fire  which  threatened  to  destroy  ike 
whole  town  of  Eygliers.    It  is  still 
carried  in  grand  procession  on  Easter 
Monday  and  Quasimodo  Sunday  through 
the   parishes   of  Guillestre,  £ygliea, 
Risoul,  Mont  Dauphin,  St  Clement,  and 
Reotier.  "  Une  statue  fort  ancienne  qu'ea 
voit  dans  la  chapelle  du  saint  Guillauae 
represents  notre  saint  avec  son  seal  bus 
gauche,  comme  il  est  peint  dan*  deux 
tableaux  de  l'e'glise  d'Eygliers,  ne  laisse 
point  de  doute  a  cet  egard."   Mgr.  Jeaa- 
Irenee  Denary,  bishop  of  Gap,  in  his 
pastoral  visit  in  1847,  reauested  to  be 
shown  this  manus  de  ccelo  missa,  and 
describes  it  in  his  process-verbal.  He 
says  the  hand  is  entire,  but  it  has  only 
one  nail,  that  on  the  little  finger,  the 
other  nails  "  ont  e'te'  enleves  par  dee  per- 
sonnes  pieuses,  et  aussi  par  ouelque* 
archeveques  d'Embrun."    The  skin  has 
the  discolouration  of  great  age,  and  has 
been  injured  by  the  dampness  of  the 
sacristy  in  which  it  is  kept    In  his 
ordinance,  dated  Feb.  2,  1852,  the  arch- 
bishop writes,  "  Parfoitement  renseigne* 
sur  l'authenticite*  de  la  relique,  et  vou- 
lant  respecter  une  tradition  aussi  an- 
tique, apres  avoir  lu  tons  les  documents 
qui  nous  ont  e'te'  diligemment  foumis  par 
M.  Barthelemy,  cure'  de   la  paroisae 
d'Eygliers,  apres  avoir  pris  l'avie  de 
notre  conseil,   et  celui  de  plusieurs 
canonistes,  permettons  que  la  main  de 
saint  Guillaumc,  qui  existe  dans  Teelise 
d'Eygliers,  suit  rendue  desormais  a  la 
veneration  des  fideies  de  la  paroisee 
d'Eygliers,  et  de  ceux  des  paroisses 
voisines."    The  archbishop  adds,  44  The 
hand  shall  not  be  exposed  on  the  rock  of 
Mont  Dauphin  till  the  chapel  is  rebuilt, 
and  this  is  to  mark  his  displeasure  at  the 
impiety  of  not  restoring  that  chapel." 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  by  a  brief  dated  May  10, 
1852,  accords  in  perpetuity  plenary  in- 
dulgence to  all  who  visit  the  angelic 
hand  on  Easter  Monday  and  the  follow- 
ing eight  days.    uCette  indulgence  est 
applicable  aux  ames  du  purgatoire." — 
Mgr.  J.  I.  Depe'ry  (bishop  of  Gap), 
Histoire  Bagioiogique  du  Diocese  de  Gap, 

How  the  undent  statoo  and  two  paintings  of  8L 
William,  with  only  one  hand,  can  help  to  establish  the 
fact  that  an  angel  brought  him  another  hand  from  beatesv 
la  by  no  means  self-erident  If  they  prove  anything  U 
must  surely  be  this,  that  be  had  only  one  hand  and  not 
two.  The  "j>lety"of  the  archbishops  of  Bmbrun  In  steal. 
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Ing  Um  nails  from  the  band  la  at  least  dubious.  And  the 
•laminations  of  Mgr.  Denary,  seren  centuries  after  the 
•vent,  would  scarcely  satisfy  an  English  Jury.  Many  great 
names  testify  to  the  authenticity  of  this  manut  <U  oalo 
mitta,  but  probably  there  will  be  many  who  doubt  the 
fact  notwithstanding, 

Happy  in  Suffering.  (See 
Angels  sent  to  console,  p.  9.) 

1  Pet.  ill.  14.  And  if  ye  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  happy  are  ye ;  and  be  not  afraid  of 
their  terror,  neither  be  troubled. 

Matt.  t.  10-12.  Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  .  . .  Rejoice, 
and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven. 

St.  Mennas  bore  the  most  cruel  tortures 
with  equanimity  (Not.  11,  a.d.  801).  Men- 
nas, a  Roman  soldier,  was  tortured  most 
grievously  for  refusing  to  burn  incense  to 
idols,  but  was  neither  afraid  of  the  terrors 
nor  troubled  by  them.  He  was  first  laid 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  beaten  with  the 
fresh  sinews  of  beasts.  He  was  then  sub- 
jected to  the  "  torture  of  the  cord ; "  that 
is,  he  was  suspended  on  high  by  cords. 
4 4  These  are  but  light  afflictions,"  said  the 
Christian  soldier — "light  indeed  to  the 
eternal  weight  of  glory  prepared  for  those 
who  serve  God;  and  the  God  I  serve 
hath  sent  His  angels  to  cheer  and  comfort 
me."  He  was  wen  scourged  still  more 
severely,  and  his  gashed  and  bleeding 
body  was  rubbed  with  cloths  of  harsh 
horsehair.  Still  the  martyr  showed  no 
Bigns  of  suffering,  insomuch  that 
Pyrrhus,  who  superintended  the  punish- 
ment, greatly  marvelled,  and  said, 
44  Why,  Mennas,  how  is  this  ?  It  seems 
that  the  body  subjected  to  these  tortures 
is  not  your  own  body,  but  one  borrowed 
for  the  nonce."  44  Pyrrhus,"  replied  the 
martyr,  44 1  do  not  even  feel  your  tor- 
tures; not  because  this  bodv  is  not  my 
own  body,  but  because  Christ  gives  me 
strength  to  bear  all  you  choose  to  inflict, 
and  His  strength  is  sufficient  for  me." 
Then  said  Pyrrhus,  44  We  will  soon  see 
how  that  is. — Bring  the  torches."  he  cried 
to  the  executioners,  44  and  set  them  to  his 
sides."  This  was  done  for  the  space  of 
two  hours,  and  still  the  martyr  winced 
not.  44  Dost  not  feel  that,  Mennas?" 
cried  Pyrrhus.  44  No,"  said  the  martyr, 
44 1  feel  it  not :  and  I  now  know  what  the 

Frophet  Isaiah  meant,  when  he  said, 
When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire 
thou  shalt  not  be  burnt,  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  on  thee.'"  "Well,  well," 
cried  Pyrrhus,  44  that  is  mere  vain 
babbling,  Mennas.  Either  offer  sacrifice, 
or  see  if  the  fire  I  have  in  store  will  not 
burn."   44  Never,  Pyrrhus,  will  I  sacrifice 


to  devils,  come  what  may.  I  fear  not 
them  that  can  kill  the  bodv,  but  not  the 
soul ;  Him  I  fear  that  can  kill  both  body 
and  soul  in  hell."  Then  Pyrrhus  caused 
caltrops  (see  Index)  to  be  set  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  Mennas  to  be  dragged  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  them.  41  Try 
again,  Pyrrhus,"  said  the  martyr;  14 this 
has  not  force  enough  to  separate  me  from 
the  love  of  God  my  Saviour."  Pyrrhus, 
having  exhausted  all  his  resources  and 
his  patience  also,  roared  aloud  to  the 
executioners,  44  Take  the  magician  to 
Potemia,  and  oft  with  his  head."  So  be 
was  beheaded,  and  slept  in  the  Lord. — 
Metaphrases,  Lives,  etc. 

St,  Perpetua,  tossed  and  gored  by  an 
infuriated  cow,  teas  unconscious  of  being 
hurt,  St.  Perpetua  and  her  companions 
were  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  wild 
beasts;  the  men  to  lions,  bears,  and 
leopards,  the  women  to  infuriated  cows. 
After  Perpetua  had  been  tossed  and 
gored,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  celestial 
trance,  and  was  so  insensible  of  any  pain, 
that  she  asked  when  the  beasts  would  be 
let  loose  en  her,  and  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  this  part  of  her  martyrdom 
was  already  over.  A  gladiator  then 
came  forward,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of 
all  the  victims  which  still  survived. — 
J.  C.  Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1876),  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

St,  Theodore  rejoiced  and  was  exceeding 
glad  under  torture.  St.  Theodore  of 
Armenia  was  a  soldier  in  the  Roman 
army  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
but,  being  a  Christian,  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  subjected  to  most  cruel 
tortures.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his 
sermon  preached  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  saint's  martyrdom  in  St.  Saviour's 
church,  Venice,  where  the  body  was 
buried,  says, 44  They  bound  him  to  a  post, 
and  whipped  him;  then  rent  his  flesh 
with  iron  nooks,  and  burnt  his  sides  with 
torches;  but  the  more  diligent  the 
executioners  to  increase  his  torments,  the 
more  cheerful  seemed  the  sufferer.  Tou 
would  have  thought,  had  you  seen  him, 
he  had  been  in  a  pleasure-garden,  and  not 
under  torture.  Not  a  groan,  not  a  sigh, 
escaped  him  ;  but  he  sang  sweetly  unto 
the  Lord,  4 1  will  always  Mess  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  His  praises  shall  be  ever  in 
my  mouth.'  When  the  officers  took  him 
back  to  his  horrible  dungeon,  the  voices 
of  angels  were  heard  there,  and  it  was 
filled  with  celestial  fragrance.  Next  day 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  praising 
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and  glorifying  God.  No  mark  of  pain 
was  to  be  seen.  True,  God  took  his 
spirit  into  paradise,  but  the  fire  touched 
not  his  body,  nor  so  much  as  scorched  a 
hair  of  his  head.  Eusebia,  a  Christian 
woman,  afterwards  wrapped  the  body  in 
linen  and  buried  it;  and  we  all  know 
that  miracles,  almost  daily  done,  show 
how  greatly  God  doth  honour  him.  Bv 
recourse  to  his  intercession,  out  of  this 
man  devils  are  cast;  another  is  loosed 
from  his  infirmities;  here  tempests  are 
stilled  by  him ;  orphans  find  him  a 
father,  pilgrims  a  haven  of  rest;  the 
afflicted  find  in  him  a  comforter,  and  the 
needy  a  present  help."  (The  sermon 
concludes  with  a  prayer  and  invocation 
to  the  saint.) 

St.  Triphon  was  happy  in  suffering 
(Nov.  10,  a.d.  250).  Quilinus,  a  Roman 
governor,  apprehended  Triphon  for  being 
a  Christian,  and  subjected  him  to  the 
following  tortures.  He  was  first  impaled 
on  the  equileus  (see  Index),  and  while  thus 
tortured  his  flesh  was  torn  from  the  bones 
by  iron  hooks ;  then  burning  torches  were 
held  to  his  raw  sides,  and  he  was  beaten 
with  sticks ;  this  over,  red-hot  nails  were 
driven  through  both  his  feet.  In  all  this 
the  martyr  showed  no  marks  of  pain; 
his  countenance  remained  cheerful,  and 
his  voice  was  steady  and  melodious. 
Respicius  the  tribune,  seeing  this,  said  to 
himself,  "Flesh  and  blood  could  not 
endure  such  agony,  and  he  who  could 
undergo  such  torture  with  cheerfulness 
must  oe  sustained  by  a  power  divine. 
Triphon  must  be  in  favour  with  his  God, 
and  his  God  must  be  a  God  indeed  which 
can  sustain  after  this  sort."  These 
reflections  brought  forth  fruit,  and 
Respicius  was  added  to  such  as  believed. 
When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the 

governor,  he  ordered  both  Triphon  and 
le  tribune  to  be  beaten  with  flagra  or 
leaden  plummets  (see  Index)  till  they 
were  dead.— Ruinart  (a.d.  1689),  Acta 
Primorum  Martyrum. 

Harm  warded  off. 

Is  a.  zliil.  2.  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee':  when 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  sb&lt  not 
be  burned;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  on 
thee. 

Isa.  liv.  17.  No  weapon  that  is  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper. 

Luxe  x.  19.  Nothing  shall  by  any  means 
hurt  you. 

1  Par.  Hi.  23.  Who  is  be  that  shall  barm 
you,  if  you  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ? 


St.  Agatha,  being  frightfully  tortured, 
was  miraculously  restored  (a.d.  251).  St. 
Agatha  was  horribly  tortured  by  Qninti- 
anus,  consul  of  Sicily.  She  was  sus- 
pended on  a  chevalet  (see  Index),  had  her 
two  breasts  cut  off,  and  was  torn  from 
head  to  foot  by  iron  hooks.  When  con- 
ducted back  to  her  dungeon  an  old  man 
[St.  Peter]  and  a  little  Child  [Christ] 
visited  her ;  and,  when  they  left  the 
dungeon,  not  only  were  all  her  wounds 
healed,  but  her  breasts  were  restored. 
The  prison  cell  being  filled  with  an 
intense  light,  the  jailers  in  alarm  fled, 
leaving  the  prison  doors  open;  but  St. 
Agatha  refused  to  escape,  saying,  as 
Christ  had  healed  her  wounds,  He  conld 
take  care  of  her  life,  if  so  it  pleased  Him. 
— Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  voL  i. 
Feb.  6. 

The  tortures  to  which  St.  Anthimus  wis 
subjected  (April  27,  a.d.  803).   St  Anthi- 
mus, being  brought  before  the  emperor 
Maximian,  told  him  it  was  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  would  barter  for  the 
pleasures  of  this  life  those  of  heaven  and 
eternity.   Maximian,  supposing  that  this 
was  mere  bravado,  ordered  his  lictors 
to  beat  the  man's  head  with  stones.  St 
Anthimus  said,  "These  blows  kill  not 
me,  but  will  help  to  destroy  thy  false 
gods."   The  tyrant  now  commanded  his 
myrmidons  to  pierce  the  saint's  heels  with 
long  red-hot  awls,  and,  having  thrown 
him  down  on  caltrops  (see  Index),  to  whip 
him  without  mercy.   Being  scourged, 
his  feet  were  thrust  into  brazen  boots 
made  red  hot;  but  God  stood  by  him 
to  console  him  in  his  tortures,  and  whisper 
promises  of  everlasting  joy.   Instead  of 
succumbing,  therefore,  the  martyr  seemed 
to  gain  new  strength,  and  his  whole  face 
was  lighted  up  with  joy.    "It  is  pure 
folly,"  he  cried,  "to  suppose  I  shall  be 
driven  to  acknowledge  your  false  gods 
by  torture.   Fear  not  those  wbo  can  kill 
and  torture  the  body,  but  Him  who  can 
cost  both  bodv  and  soul  into  helL" 
These  words  only  exasperated  Maximian 
the  more,  and  he  bade  his  officers  bind 
the  insolent  on  a  wheel,  and,  while  it 
turned  slowly  round,  to  burn  with  lighted 
torches  each  part  of  the  body  in  succession. 
This  was  done:  but  when  the  execu- 
tioners expected  to  reduce  the  body  to 
a  cinder,  they  were  felled  to  the  earth  by 
an  invisible  hand ;  their  torches  went  out, 
their  wheel  broke,  and  they  themselves 
were  paralyzed  in  every  limb.  Maximian 
scoffed  at  his  myrmidons,  threatened 
them,  and  declared  they  were  trifling  with 
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him ;  but  the  men  replied,  "  We  lack  not 
courage,  O  groat  Caesar,  to  obey  your 
orders^  but  there  are  three  persons  full 
of  majesty,  and  of  dazzling  light,  stand- 
ing over  Anthimus  to  protect  him,  so 
that  all  our  efforts  to  injure  him  are  in 
vain ;  our  blows  touch  him  not,  our 
torches  scorch  him  not,  our  boots  of  brass 
and  burning  awls  are  powerless  to  harm 
him."  "  Ldad  him  with  chains,  and  off 
with  him  to  prison,"  roared  the  tyrant ; 
"we  will  soon  see  if  Jupiter  is  to  be 
defied  by  a  man  like  this."  As  the 
officers  attempted  to  bind  him,  the  chains 
crumbled  to  powder,  and  fell  like  dust 
to  the  ground.  The  officers,  terribly 
frightened,  fell  to  the  earth ;  but  St. 
Anthimus  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
prison.  His  fellow-prisoners  were  so 
delighted  to  see  him,  that  they  were  all 
converted  and  baptized.  Maximian, 
unable  to  endure  this  contest  any  longer, 
sent  executioners  to  behead  his  victim. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists,  from  a 
Greek  MS.). 

St.  Audaldus  preserved  from  harm  under 
most  revolting  cruelty  (a.d.  450).  The 
whip  employed  by  the  Goths  was  a  kind 
of  knout,  consisting  of  a  long  straight 
leather  handle  strengthened  with  metal 
wire,  so  as  to  make  it  both  stiff  and 
heavy.  The  lash  was  made  of  Slips  of 
leather  braided  with  iron  wire,  and 
terminating  in  a  little  iron  hook.  The 
victim  was  bound  to  what  was  called 
the  kobila,  i.e.  two  boards  one  above  the 
other;  the  head  being  bound  to  the 
higher  board,  the  feet  to  the  lower  one, 
and  the  hands  made  to  embrace  the 
kobila  by  bonds.  The  bare  back  of  the 
victim  is  thus  hollowed,  and  in  this  state 
the  public  scourger  administered  101 
lashes,  unless  the  sufferer  died  before  the 
number  was  completed.  Audaldus  went 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  army  of 
Attila,  and  being  seized  by  the  Hun's 
brother  Wuillielm,  was  ordered  to  be 
scourged  or  knouted.  The  lash  cut 
through  his  flesh  like  a  knife,  and  being 
swept  across  the  back  horizontally,  made 
long  furrows  by  means  of  the  iron  hook, 
detaching  huge  gobbets  of  flesh  at  each 
blow.  Wuillielm  himself  was  present, 
and  thinking  his  victim  dead,  gave  orders 
to  cease  the  scourging.  Being  unbound 
from  the  kobila,  the  martyr  was  left  for 
the  nonce  as  a  dead  body,  to  be  buried 
at  some  convenient  leisure ;  but  he  had 
onlv  fainted,  and  being  miraculously 
healed,  went  and  preached  to  the  Ostro- 
goths.  He  was  now  seized  by  Valamir, 


who  ordered  him  to  be  knouted  again, 
and  blamed  Wuillielm  for  not  having 
given  the  pestilent  fellow  the  full  number 
of  blows.  Valamir  made  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  his  victim,  and  said,  if  he  survived 
the  scourging,  he  should  drink  to  the 
health  of  tne  gods  in  a  cup  of  liquid  lead. 
The  day  of  the  "spectacle"  arrived. 
St.  Audaldus  was  bound  to  the  kobila, 
and  received  the  101  lashes  ;  but  life  not 
being  extinct,  he  was  unbound,  set  on 
his  feet,  and  handed  the  cup  of  molten 
lead  to  drink.  He  took  the  cup,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  (our  author 
says)  "  l'avala  (%.e.  the  lead)  comme  une 
confortable  liqueur."  There  was  a  sort 
of  rough  justice  in  these  Goths.  Audaldus 
had  received  the  awarded  punishment, 
and  was  set  free.  The  Goths  scorned  to 
follow  the  Roman  fashion  of  cutting  off 
the  head  of  their  victim  who  happened 
to  survive.  Being  released,  the  sufferer 
was  warned  to  leave  the  place,  and  never 
again  attempt  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  of 
Attila,  lest  a  worse  thing  should  befall 
him. — L'abbd  Authier,  lUtudcs  Historiques 
et  Bcligieuses  sur  le  Pays  de  la  Haute  ValUfe 
de  PAriige  (1870). 

St.  Peter  Balsam,  being  tortured,  felt  no 
pain  (a.d.  311).  Peter  Balsam,  being 
brought  before  the  emperor  Severus,  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice  to  the  Roman 
gods,  and  as  he  refused  to  do  so,  he  was 
gibbeted  on  the  chevalet  (see  Index) ;  and 
while  he  was  thus  racked,  he  was  torn 
with  iron  combs.  As  his  blood  flowed 
in  great  profusion,  the  spectators  im- 
plored him  to  offer  sacrifice  to  put  an 
end  to  such  horrible  torture.  "How 
torture  ?  "  cried  the  martyr.  11 1  protest 
that  I  feel  none.  I  am  persuaded  that 
nothing  which  can  be  done  unto  me  can 
in  any  wise  harm  me ;  for  has  not  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  said,  'Who  is  he 
that  shall  harm  you,  if  you  be  followers 
of  that  which  is  good ? '"  The  martyr  was 
then  taken  down  from  the  chevalet,  and 
crucified.— Dom  Ruinart,  Life  of  St.  Peter 
Balsam. 

St.  Chrisantus  found  that  no  instrument 
of  torture  hurt  him.  St.  Chrisantus  was 
cast  into  a  stinking  dungeon,  but  im- 
mediately he  entered  it,  the  foul  stench 
was  converted  into  a  delicious  perfume. 
He  was  bound  with  syves  and  fetters, 
but  the  chains  crumbled  into  dust  when 
they  touched  him.  He  was  then  packed 
in  a  fresh  bull's  hide?  and  laid  in  the  hot 
sun ;  but  the  hide,  instead  of  shrinking, 
and  squeezing  him  to  death,  proved  only 
a  pleasant  garment  from  the  heat.  Then 
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was  he  bound  with  heavier  chains,  but 
they  also  fell  into  powder.  The  dungeon 
in  which  they  thrust  him  had  no  window, 
and  was  usually  pitch  dark,  but  while 
St.  Chrisantus  was  there,  it  was  beauti- 
fully illuminated  with  celestial  li^ht. 
The  officers  now  bound  him  to  a  whipping- 
post, but  the  iron  bullets  with  which  the 
whip  was  laden  became  perfectly  soft, 
and  instead  of  breaking  through  the  skin, 
relieved  the  force  of  the  lashes.  He  was 
next  put  upon  the  armentarium  (see 
Index),  a  cruel  instrument  of  torture ;  but 
the  cords  which  bound  him  fell  from  him 
like  tow;  the  post  snapped  asunder; 
and  the  torches  which  were  to  burn  his 
sides  went  out.  The  tribune  Claudius 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  prison,  amazed 
at  these  miracles,  came  to  the  saint,  and 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  prayed  to  be  baptized. 
So  the  saint  embraced  them ;  and  that 
day  were  added  to  the  Church  the 
tribune  Claudius,  his  wife  Hilaria,  their 
two  sons  Iaso  ana  Maurus,  all  the  house- 
hold slaves,  the  whole  band  of  soldiers, 
and  all  the  prison  officials.  (See  Acts 
xvi.  25-84.) — Verinns  and  Armenius 
(priests  of  St.  Stephen,  pope  and  martyr}, 
Life  of  St.  Chrisantus,  Metaphrastes 
enlarged  this  life.  See  also  the  Roman 
martyrology,  Usuandus,  and  Surius, 
vol.  v. 

St.  Eugenia  unharmed  by  fire,  water,  and 
other  tortures  (a.d.  183-260).  St.  Eugenia 
was  the  daughter  of  Philippus  and 
Claudia.  Her  father,  as  augustral  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  when  Eugenia  was  ten 
years  old,  took  up  his  abode  in  Alex- 
andria: but  ten  years  later  suffered  a 
martyr  s  death,  after  which  Eugenia  and 
her  mother  returned  to  Rome.  During 
the  reign  of  Decius,  Nicetius  the  prefect 
arrested  Eugenia  for  being  a  Christian, 
and  his  sentence  was,  that  she  should  be 
taken  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  if  she 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  to  be 
put  to  death  by  tortures.  She  was, 
accordingly,  dragged  to  the  isle  of 
Lycaonia,  when  the  lictor  said,  "  Sacrifice, 
Eugenia,  and  live."  uMy  God,"  cried 
Eugenia,  "  Thou  knowest  the  secrets  of 
the  heart,  and  hast  promised  to  be  a 
present  help  to  those  wno  call  upon  Thee. 
Now  glorify  Thy  name,  and  cover  with 
confusion  those  who  serve  idols  and  put 
their  trust  in  graven  images."  As  she 
thus  spoke,  the  isle  trembled  as  with  an 
earthquake,  the  temple  was  shaken  to  the 
ground,  and  the  image  of  Diana  was 
broken  to  pieces.  The  immense  crowd 
video*  in  their  opinion ;  some  de- 


clared Eugenia  was  innocent  but  other* 
that  she  was  a  magician.  The  emperor, 
being  told  of  what  had  happened,  gave 
orders  for  the  witch  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  with  a  large  stone  round  her 
neck.  Now  was  God's  opportunity. 
The  stone  loosed  from  the  martyr's  neck, 
and  Eugenia  seated  herself  on  the  surface 
of  the  river,  as  if  upborne  bv  the  hands 
of  angels.  As  the  water  had  spared  the 
victim,  the  emperor  ordered  her  to  be 
cast  into  a  fiery  furnace.  She  was, 
accordingly,  taken  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
where  were  the  Therm es  of  Sevens,  and 
was  cast  into  the  bypocaust ;  but  the  fire 
instantly  went  out  and  lost  its  heat.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  attendants  tried  to 
light  it  again;  the  wood  piled  on  the 
hvpocaust  smoked,  but  would  not  burn. 
The  martyr  was  now  thrust  into  a  dark 
dungeon,  and  was  to  be  allowed  neither 
drink  nor  food ;  but  God  lightened  the 
dungeon,  and  Christ  Himself  came  to  His 
servant,  holding  bread  in  His  hand  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  "  I  am  thy  Saviour,'* 
said  He,  "  and  will  receive  you  this  day 
into  paradise."  It  was  Christmas  morn- 
ing, and  at  daybreak  the  executioner 
entered  the  dungeon,  and  cut  off  her 
head. — L'abW  Toursel  (canon  of  Arras), 
History  of  St.  Eugenia. 

St.  Felix,  St.  Fortunatus,  and  St. 
Achilleus  miraculously  protected  under 
torture  (a.d.  212).  Cornelius  treated  the 
saints  Felix,  Fortunatus,  and  Achilleus 
with  diabolical  cruelty.  They  were  first 
scourged  with  ox  sinews,  and  when  the 
scourging  was  over,  the  brute  said  to 
them, "  There,  where  were  your  gods,  that 
they  could  look  on  and  not  succour  you  ? 
The  Christ  of  which  you  prate  so  bravely, 
you  see,  could  not  rescue  you."  "  If  you 
were  not  bat-blind,"  said  St.  Felix,  "  you 
would  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  all 
your  scourging  has  not  left  a  mark  upon 
us."  "Off  with  the  traitors  to  the 
dungeon  !  "  roared  Cornelius  ;  4<  we  will 
soon  Bee  who  is  to  be  master,  Cornelius 
or  Christ."  At  night  an  angel  came, 
delivered  them  from  prison,  and  com- 
manded them  to  go  into  the  temples  and 
break  with  hammers  the  amber  statue  of 
Jupiter,  with  the  idols  of  Mercury  and 
Saturn.  The  rage  of  Cornelius  was  now 
unbounded,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be 
bound  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs, 
their  legs  and  ribs  to  be  broken,  and  then, 
being  fastened  to  a  wheel,  to  be  enveloped 
in  stinking  smoke ;  after  that  thev  were 
to  be  impaled  on  the  equilens  (see  Index) 
for  a  day  and  night.   Seeing  all  hig 
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cruelty  unavailing,  in  a  spirit  of  despera- 
tion Cornelius  ordered  the  lictors  to  cut 
off  their  heads. — L'abbe'  Nadal,  Histoire 
Haqiologique  du  Diocese  de  Valence, 

The  marvellous  "  history  "  of  St.  Julian 
under  torture  (Jan.  9,  a.d.  318).  Marcian 
was  sent  by  Maxim  in  us  II.,  emperor  of 
Rome,  to  extirpate  the  Christian  religion 
in  Antioch.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
summon  St.  Julian  before  him,  and  com- 
mand him  to  offer  incense  to  the  gods. 
As  Julian  refused  to  do  so,  Marcian 
ordered  the  lictors  to  load  him  with 
chains,  drag  him  through  the  streets,  and 
at  each  turn  to  torture  him  with  a  different 
kind  of  punishment.  Celsus,  the  only 
son  of  the  governor,  seeing  the  martyr 
pass,  was  touched  with  pity,  and,  running 
up  to  the  man  of  God,"  prayed  to  be 
admitted  one  of  his  disciples.  Marcian, 
out  of  all  patience  at  this  untimely  syra- 

Jathy,  ordered  his  son  to  be  thrust  into 
ulian's  dungeon ;  and  as  soon  as  the  two 
entered  it,  the  darkness  of  the  horrible 
cell  was  dispelled  by  celestial  light,  and 
its  foulness  by  odours  from  paradise  ;  so 
that  the  twenty  warders  were  all  converted. 
Next  day  the  emperor  commanded  the 
governor  to  put  Julian  and  all  his  fellow- 
Christians  to  immediate  death.  Accord- 
ingly, Marcian  ordered  his  officers  to  fill 
thirty  large  jars  with  burning  oil,  resin, 
and  pitch,  and  thrust  Julian  and  his  com- 
panions therein.  As  the  martyrs  were 
led  from  the  dungeon,  the  bearers  of  a 
dead  man  happened  to  pass  by,  and 
Marcian,  in  mockery,  told  Julian  to 
restore  the  dead  man  to  life.  This  he 
did ;  and  the  dead  man,  rising  on  his 
feet,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth  is  the  true  God,  and 
it  is  He  who  has  given  me  life."  Marcian, 
beside  himself  with  rage,  ordered  his 
officers  to  seize  the  resuscitated  man, 
and  put  him  to  death  with  Julian  and  his 
gang.  So  Julian,  with  thirty  others, 
were  all  thrown  into  the  burning  oil.  But 
God  converted  it  into  a  refreshing  bath, 
as  saith  the  psalmist  (lxvi.  12):  "We 
went  through  fire  and  through  water,  but 
we  found  there  only  refreshment."  Mar- 
cioneila,  the  governor's  wife,  hearing  of 
these  things,  went  to  see  her  son  Celsus 
in  the  dungeon,  hoping  to  turn  him,  but 
was  herself  converted  and  baptized.  Mar- 
cian, in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  ordered  the 
twenty  warders  to  be  put  to  instant  death, 
but  remanded  back  to  prison  Julian, 
Celsus,  Marcionella,  and  Anastasius  (the 
man  resuscitated),  till  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  what  to  do  next,  He  was  advised 


to  proclaim  a  grand  festival  to  be  held 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  to  assemble 
there  all  the  priests  of  the  city  to  offer 
sacrifice.  The  four  Christians  were  brought 
into  the  temple,  and  told  to  pit  their  god 
Christ  against  the  god  Jupiter.  The  tour 
fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  when  sud- 
denly the  earth  opened,  and  swallowed 
up  all  the  idols  and  all  their  priests. 
Metaphrases  adds,  "  Even  to  the  present 
day,  flames  of  fire  issue  from  the  earth 
where  these  slaves  of  Satan  went  down 
alive  into  the  pit."  The  four  Christians 
were  taken  back  to  their  prison,  when  lo ! 
the  twenty  warders  who  had  been  be- 
headed, Basilissa  the  wife  of  Julian,  and  a 
vast  throng  of  the  heavenly  host,  filled  the 
dungeon.  Basilissa  told  Julian  he  should 
join  her  on  the  morrow  in  heaven.  Well, 
on  the  morrow  a  huge  fire  was  kindled 
by  the  order  of  Marcian,  and  the  four 
Christians  were  cast  bound  into  the  midst 
of  it ;  but  the  fire  only  burnt  their  bonds, 
and  did  the  saints  no  harm.  They  were 
then  cast  to  the  wild  beasts ;  but  the  wild 
beasts  only  fawned  on  them,  and  licked 
them  lovingly.  Every  device  he  could 
think  of  thus  failing  him,  the  governor 
ordered  the  four  martyrs  to  be  beheaded, 
with  several  felons,  murderers,  and  other 
malefactors,  that  no  one  might  bo  able 
to  distinguish  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
from  those  of  the  criminals  ;  but  even  in 
this  he  was  foiled,  for  at  night  the  souls 
of  the  saints  appeared  visibly,  each  sitting 
on  its  own  dead  body,  and  the  Christians, 
who  came  at  night  to  bury  them,  were 
guided  by  an  unerring  sign  to  the  bodies 
of  the  four  martyrs,  bo  they  buried  them 
honourably,  and  if  any  shadow  of  doubt 
remained  respecting  their  identity,  it  was 
soon  removed  by  the  many  miracles 
wrought  by  the  holy  relics.  Amongst 
other  miracles,  ten  lepers  were  healed  by 
these  relics  in  one  day. — Mgr.  Guerin 
(chamberlain  to  pope  Leo  XIII.).  Viesdes 
Saints,  vol.  i.  pp.  23G,  237  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St,  Macra  subjected  to  frightful  tortures 
without  harm  (third  century).  Rictio va- 
rus was  sent  by  the  emperors  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  to  root  out  Christianity 
from  Gaul.  His  first  victim  was  St. 
Macra  of  Reims,  and  as  she  refused  to 
renounce  the  hated  religion  and  worship 
the  "  divine  emperors,  she  was  put  to 
the  torture.  Rictiovarus  now  asked  if 
she  would  repent.  11  Know,  tyrant  and 
child  of  the  devil,"  she  replied,  "it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  shake  my 
faith."  The  judge  then  ordered  her  to 
be  burnt  alive;  so  she  was  taken  to 
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Fismes,  stripped  of  all  her  raiments,  and 
tied  to  a  stake.  As  she  showed  no  sign 
of  fear,  the  judge  commanded  his  execu- 
tioners to  cut  off  both  her  breasts  ;  this 
was  done,  and  she  was  taken  back  to 
prison.  Here  God  restored  her  breasts, 
and  healed  all  her  wounds,  so  that  not 
even  a  scar  could  be  seen .  When  brough  t 
next  morning  before  Rictiovarus,  he  asked 
her  who  hod  cured  her  wounds.  "Jesus 
Christ,  my  Lord,"  she  replied.  "  Fool ! " 
said  the  judge.  "  I  ask  if  you  will  obey 
the  divine  emperors."  "I  obev  God, 
said  the  maiden,  "  and  Him  only  will  I 
serve."  She  was  now  thrown  on  broken 
potsherds  and  fagots.  The  fagots  were 
set  on  fire,  and  the  victim  rolled  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  potsherds ; 
but  God  was  with  her,  and  she  felt  no 

Siin.  After  a  time,  however,  God  sent 
is  angel  to  bring  her  soul  to  paradise, 
and  her  body  returned  to  the  earth,  earth 
to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  11). 

The  marvellous  story  of  St,  Prisca  under 
torture.  St.  Prisca  was  only  thirteen 
years  old,  when  she  was  taken  before 
Claudius  I.,  and  accused  of  being  a 
Christian.  The  emperor  commanded  her 
to  be  taken  at  once  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  compelled  to  worship  the 
god  of  her  fathers.  Prisca  said  she  would 
only  worship  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  had 
sent  to  redeem  sinners.  The  emperor 
hereupon  commanded  the  malapert  little 
minx  to  be  stripped  to  the  skin,  and 
whipped,  till  she  knew  better  than  to 
insult  the  gods  of  ancient  Rome.  When 
the  child  was  stripped  naked,  God  clothed 
her  body  in  a  raiment  of  light,  so  dazzling 
as  to  blind  those  who  ventured  to  look 
at  her.  Limenius  advised  the  emperor  to 
smear  her  body  with  oil  to  destroy  the 
light  which  issued  from  it ;  but  the  oil, 
instead  of  dimming  the  light,  only  diffused 
a  most  ravishing  odour  through  all  the 
prison.  Claudius,  being  thus  thwarted, 
grew  very  angry,  and  bade  the  prefect 
tear  the  young  witch's  body  to  pieces 
with  iron  hooks;  but  the  hooks  never 
touched  the  delicate  skin,  nor  dimmed  its 
lustre.  Prisca  was  next  day  cast  naked 
into  the  amphitheatre,  to  a  famished 
lion,  but  the  lion  crouched  at  her  feet 
like  a  lamb.  She  was  then  impaled  on 
the  equileus  (see  Index),  but  received 
no  hurt.  Next  day  she  was  thrown  into 
a  brasier,  but  the  fire  scorched  her  not. 
Being  foiled  in  every  way,  the  emperor 
i»  desperation  commanded  the  youn£ 


sorceress  to  be  conducted  beyond  the  city 
walls,  and  there  to  be  beheaded.  "This 
was  done,  Jan.  19,  a.d.  54. — Rama* 
Martyrologv. 

St.  Restituta  unharmed  by  tortures 
(third  century).  Restituta,  the  Christian 
daughter  of  a  Roman  patrician,  was 
carried  by  an  angel  from  Rome  to  Sora 
(about  forty  miles),  and  left  in  the  home 
of  a  widow,  whose  son  had  been  a  leper 
for  two  years  and  eight  months.  The 
saint  offered  a  prayer,  and  the  young 
leper  was  instantly  made  clean.  Tht 
miracle  came  to  the  ears  of  Agathios,  the 
proconsul,  who  sent  for  Restituta.  "  Tell 
me,  damsel,"  said  the  proconsul,  "your 
name,  parentage,  religion,  and  what 
motive  brought  you  to  Sora."  "My 
name,"  she  replied,  "is  Restituta,  my 
father  is  a  Roman  patrician,  my  religion 
is  the  Christian  faith,  and  I  was  brought 
here  by  an  angel  to  win  souls  to  Christ." 
"My  pretty  maiden,"  said  Agathios, 
"  leave  off  this  nonsense,  obey  the  law, 
and  you  shall  be  my  bride."  "  Judge," 
she  replied.  "  I  hate  frivolity.  I  will 
never  forsake  Christ  for  dumb  idols ;  and 
as  I  am  the  bride  of  the  great  Creator, 
neither  will  I  nor  can  I  be  thy  wife." 
The  proconsul,  angry  at  this  answer, 
ordered  the  maiden  to  be  laid  on  the 
ground  and  beaten  with  scorpions  (see 
Index).  She  uttered  no  groan,  but 
sang  sweetly  and  softly,  "Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  has  visited 
His  servant  I  rejoice  in  the  parure  of 
my  Spouse.  Alleluia."  "  What  is  that 
you  say?"  said  the  proconsul.  "Do 
you  call  these  stripes  your  parure  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  Christian  maiden ;  "  and 
I  reckon  the  present  sufferings  as  nothing 
to  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  here- 
after." The  judge,  more  and  more  incensed, 
ordered  the  young  damsel  to  be  confined 
in  the  prison  dungeon,  to  be  heavily  laden 
with  chains,  and  to  be  kept  seven  days 
without  food  or  drink.  This  order  was 
strictly  carried  out ;  but  an  angel  came 
into  her  dungeon,  healed  all  her  wounds, 
filled  the  prison  with  celestial  light,  broke 
the  chains  to  powder,  relieved  her  hunger 
and  her  thirst,  and  made  her  beautiful  as 
a  saint  in  light.  The  guards  were  terribly 
alarmed,  ran  into  the  dungeon,  and,  cast- 
ing themselves  at  the  maiden's  feet, 
prayed  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian 
communion.  Restituta  sent  for  a  priest 
named  Cyril,  who  baptized  the  new 
converts,  to  the  number  of  nine  souls. 
When  Agathius  heard  thereof,  he  ordered 
his  apparitors  to  bring  Restituta,  Cvril, 
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and  the  neophytes  to  hit  tribunal,  and 
eaid  to  the  converts,  "  Is  it  true,  what 
I  am  told,  that  you  have  forsaken  the 
immortal  gods,  whom  all  the  princes  of 
Rome  adore,  to  worship  a  crucified  male- 
factor ?  "  "  It  is  true,  O  judge,  that  we 
avouch  ourselves  to  be  the  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  true  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  man." 
4 'Take  these  fellows  at  once,"  cried  the 
judge, 44  to  the  golden  temple,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  offer  incense,  off  with  their 
heads."  Thev  refused  to  offer  incense, 
and  were  all  beheaded.  When  the  perse- 
cution ceased,  this  golden  temple  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  a  Christian  Church 
was  built  on  the  site,  in  honour  of  the 
nWher  of  Christ,  and  St.  Peter  prince  of 
the  apostles.  Cyril  and  Restituta  were 
now  condemned  to  have  their  bodies  burnt 
with  torches;  but  thev  felt  no  sort  of 
pain,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  lighted 
within  them  the  flame  of  God's  grace. 
Nay,  more ;  the  torches  were  extinguished 
as  often  as  they  were  lighted,  and  the 
executioners,  blinded  with  the  smoke, 
fainted.  When  they  came  to  themselves, 
they  said  to  Cyril  and  Restituta  that  the 
God  of  Christians  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  they  also  became  converts ;  but 
Agathius  ordered  both  the  men  to  be 
beheaded.  Restituta  was  then  again 
brought  before  the  proconsul.  44  What 
are  we  to  do  with  this  sacrilegious  en- 
chanter ?  "  said  Agathius  to  his  officers. 
44  She  melts  iron  by  her  witchcraft,  sows 
light  in  darkness,  quenches  fire  with  a 
word,  and  corrupts  the  imperial  soldiers. 
She  first  befooled  nine  of  the  guard,  then 
two ;  and  is  not  afraid  to  blaspheme  our 
•immortal  gods."  Then,  turning  to  the 
maiden,  he  said,  44  In  virtue  of  the 
imperial  edict,  we  condemn  Restituta  as 
a  sorcerer,  and  order  her  to  be  taken  to 
the  river  Caruellus,  there  to  be  beheaded, 
with  Cyril  and  the  two  others,  their  heads 
to  be  flung  into  the  river  as  food  of  fishes, 
and  their  bodies  left  a  prey  to  dogs 
and  wolves  and  the  birds  of  heaven." 
After  their  execution,  the  four  bodies 
were  buried  by  some  pious  Christians. 
The  end  of  this  tale  is  not  yet.  What 
follows  is  in  harmony  with  same  marvel- 
lous antecedents.  After  a  few  days, 
the  murdered  Restituta,  with  her  three 
companions,  all  resplendent  in  glory, 
and  surrounded  with  angels  innumerable, 
appeared  to  the  venerable  Amasius,  bishop 
oi  Sora,  and  said  to  him,  44  Up,  father, 
and  go  without  delay  to  the  spot  of  our 
martyrdon*.    There  you  will  find  our 


heads,  thrown  by  the  executioners  into 
the  Caruellus.  The  waters  have  now  left 
them  on  the  river  bank.  Go,  pick  them 
up,  and  place  them  with  our  truncated 
bodies."  The  bishop  rose,  went  to  the 
river  bank,  and  found  the  four  heads,  as 
the  apparition  had  said.  He  brought 
them  to  Sora,  placed  them  with  the 
bodies,  and  gave  the  martyrs  a  glorious 
sepulture. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  vii.  May  29. 

St,  Sabas,  the  Qoth,  unharmed  by  divers 
tortures  (a.d.  872).  Athanaric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  in  a.d.  870,  raised  a  fierce 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  in 
which  fifty-seven  martyrs  fell,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  Nicetas  and  Sabas. 
The  persecution  began  by  compelling  all 
men  to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols,  and 
was  at  its  height  about  Easter,  872.  It 
was  then  that  Atharidus,  son  of  Rothestes, 
entered  unexpectedly  into  the  chamber 
of  Sabas,  with  an  armed  troop,  and 
dragged  him  naked  over  thorns  and 
brambles  which  had  been  set  on  fire, 
driving  him  on  with  whips  and  sticks. 
At  daybreak.  Sabas  said  to  his  persecu- 
tors, 44  Ton  have  dragged  me  naked  over 
burning  thorns  and  rough  roads,  but 
see !  my  body  is  unharmed,  my  feet 
unbruised.  You  have  whipped  me  with 
all  your  might,  but  see !  not  a  wale,  not  a 
mark,  is  to  be  found  on  my  whole  body." 
This,  indeed,  was  quite  true,  but  only 
enraged  his  persecutors  the  more ;  so  they 
laid  the  axletree  of  a  cart  on  his  neck, 
and,  stretching  out  his  hands,  fastened 
them  to  the  end  thereof  ;  in  a  similar 
manner,  they  bound  his  feet  to  another 
axletree,  drawing  them  asunder  as  far 
as  possible ;  then,  pushiag  him  violently, 
they  left  him  in  this  improvised  rack  for 
the  night.  When  they  were  gone,  the 
woman  of  the  house  where  he  lodged  cut 
the  thongs  and  bade  him  escape,  but  this 
he  refused  to  do ;  and  next  morning, 
Atharidus,  seeing  him  free,  had  him 
bound  again,  and  hung  by  one  finger  to  a 
baulk  of  the  prison-cell.  He  then  sent  for 
some  meat  which  had  been  offered  to 
idols,  and  commanded  the  Christian 
athlete  to  eat  thereof;  but  he  stoutly 
refused,  saying,  44  This  meat  is  impure 
and  profane,  as  Atharidus  himself,  who 
tempts  me  with  it."  One  of  the  slaves 
of  Atharidus  now  struck  him  against  the 
breast  with  the  head  of  his  javelin,  with 
such  force  that  all  present  believed  he 
was  killed ;  but  St.  Sabas  said  to  the 
slave,  44  Did  you  think  vou  had  slain  me  ? 
Why,  man,  I  no  more  felt  your  blow 
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than  if  you  had  flung  a  lock  of  wool  at 
me."  Atharidus,  beside  himself  with 
rage,  ordered  the  magician  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Mustvus,  now  called  the  Mussovo. 
As  Sabas  came  to  the  river-side,  *'  I  see," 
said  he  exnltingly,  "what  you  cannot 
see.  Lo !  there,  on  the  other  side,  stand 
angels,  waiting  to  carry  my  soul  to  para- 
dise." The  executioners  again  bound 
the  axletree  about  his  neck,  and  threw 
him  into  the  river.  Thus  died  he,  "by 
water  and  by  wood,  symbols  of  baptism 
and  the  cross,"  say  his  acts,  "  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight,  April  12,  a.d.  372."  In 
Christian  art  he  is  represented  suspended 
by  one  finger  to  a  beam  or  a  tree. — St. 
Ascholius  (bishop  of  Thessalonica).  A 
Letter  written  to  tne  Church  of  Cappaaocia 
by  the  Church  of  Oothia. 

St,  Savinian  unharmed  by  a  variety  of 
tortures  (a.d.  275).  The  martyrdom  of 
St.  Savinian  by  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
in  Champagne,  is  one  of  those  marvellous 
accumulations  met  with  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  Not  quite  so  wonderful  as 
that  of  St.  Thyrsus  (?.t>.),  but  sufficiently 
so  to  merit  a  separate  mention. 

He  was  first  scourged  naked,  with  ropes' 
ends,  till  not  a  spot  in  his  whole  body 
could  be  found  which  had  not  its  proper 
gash.  While  this  scourging  was  going 
on,  Aurelian  stood  by  mocking  his  victim, 
and  saying,  "  This  flagellation  is  nothing 
to  what  I  have  in  store  for  you,  if  you 
persist  in  your  blasphemous  obstinacy." 
The  martyr  seemed  as  if  his  body  had 
been  made  of  brass,  and  replied,  "The 
earth,  the  more  it  is  laboured,  the  more 
fertile  it  becomes  ;  and  the  true  Christian, 
like  Christ;  is  made  perfect  by  suffering." 
Aurelian,  irritated  by  this  answer,  had  a 
burning  helmet  forced  on  the  martyr's 
head ;  but  the  red-hot  metal  did  him  no 
harm,  and  was  the  means  of  the  con- 
version of  three  persons  present  at  the 
spectacle.  St.  Savinian,  rejoicing  to  see 
the  blood  of  the  servants  of  Christ  made 
the  seed  of  the  Church,  chid  the  emperor 
for  the  folly  of  his  malice;  and  the 
emperor,  more  and  more  annoyed,  com- 
manded the  rebel  to  be  laid  on  a  catasta  or 
iron  grating  (see  Index),  under  which  fires 
in  braslers  were  placed  ;  but  the  God  who 
preserved  His  three  servants  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  preserved  St  Savinian  from 
injury  in  this  case  also.  Aurelian,  not 
to  be  foiled  by  the  God  of  Christians, 
now  commanded  his  soldiers  to  bind  the 
traitor  to  a  post,  and  every  one  "in  his 
whole  army*'  to  discharge  an  arrow  at 
him  i  but  again  Jehovah  interposed,  and 


turned  aside  the  arrows.  Not  one  reacbad 
the  body  of  the  saint;  one,  however, 
turning  aside  and  wounding  the  emperor 
in  the  right  eye.  St.  Savinian  wms  then 
taken  back  to  prison,  while  Anwika 
racked  his  brain  to  find  out  some  new 
torments.  The  emperor  might  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble,  for  at  night  the 
chains  which  bound  his  victim  snapped 
asunder,  the  prison  doors  flew  open,  and 
St.  Savinian,  passing  the  guards  unchal- 
lenged, fled  towards  the  Seine.  In  the 
morning,  Aurelian  was  informed  of  the 
escape  of  his  prisoner,  and  sent  a  squadron 
of  soldiers  after  him,  with  orders  to 
cut  off  his  head.  They  followed  the 
saint  to  the  river,  which  had  overflowed 
its  banks.  St.  Savinian  walked  across 
the  water,  si  Jesus  walked  on  the  see, 
but  the  soldiers  were  unable  to  pursue. 
Now  followed  one  of  those  strange  marvels 
only  to  be  met  with  in  lives  of  the 
saints.  No  sooner  had  St.  Savinian 
crossed  the  flood,  than  he  prayed  God  to 

Sve  a  passage  to  the  Roman  soldiers  also, 
is  prayer  was  heard,  for  God  intended 
to  take  the  martyr  to  Himself.  The 
squadron  soon  overtook  the  fugitive,  and 
cut  off  his  head  as  the  emperor  had  com- 
manded. This  occurred  Jan.  24,  a.d. 
275. — Bollandus.  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  iii. 
Jan.  29.  (See  also  Nicolas  des  Guerrois, 
Sainted  Clirttienne  de  V%gli*e  de  Troyes.) 

It  would  be  absurd  to  subject  the  above  to  criticism,  m 
professed  miracles  are  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism ;  bat 
one  or  two  points  of  ft  purely  historic  character  may  be 
noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  narraUre  seems  to  assume 
that  AuraUan's  army  carried  bows  and  arrows,  which  was 
not  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  not  used  In  the 
Roman  army  at  all.  bat  only  by  hunters.  Anxitterfes 
accustomed  to  the  bow  were  allowed  to  use  their  national 
weapon,  but  the  Roman  soldier  was  never  so  armed. 
Again,  no  doubt  Aurelian  persecuted  Christians,  hut  the 
wanton  barbaric  cruelty  here  ascribed  to  him  Is  quite  oat 
of  character.  The  narrative  does  not  my  that  one  of  his 
proconsuls  or  lieutenants  was  guilty  of  these  diabolical 
acts,  but  the  emperor  himself  in  person.  What  is  wont 
of  all  is  this:  Aurelian  was  not  In  Gaul  in  275.  He  left 
the  year  preceding,  and  was  himself  assassinated  some- 
where between  Byzantium  and  Heracles,  Jen.  29,  978,  the 
very  day  be  is  said  to  have  sent  his  soldiers  to  behead 
8aviiilan.  The  "miracles"  must  stand  on  their  own  bases, 
but  history  to  a  lair  subject  of  criticism. 

St.  Thomas  was  not  hurt  by  burning 
iron  or  a  fiery  oven,  St,  Thomas  went  to 
the  city  of  Calamina,  in  India,  where  the 
king  held  his  court;  but,  although  the 
apostle  wrought  many  miracles  in  his 
presence,  he  would  not  believe.  Being 
angry  because  Thomas  denied  the  sun 
to  be  a  god,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
tortured  with  sundry  kinds  of  torments. 
Amongst  others,  he  had  red-hot  iron 
plates  laid  on  his  naked  body,  but  they 
narmed  him  not.  He  was  also  cast  into 
a  burning  oven,  but  the  oven  burnt  hiin 
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not— St.  Isidore,  Metaphrastee,  St 
Gregory  of  Tours,  etc.,  give  a  life  of 
this  apostle. 

St.  Victor  was  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
tortures,  but  received  no  harm  (second 
century).  St  Victor  of  Damascus  was 
summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  Sebastian 
for  being  a  Christian,  and  as  he  refused 
to  abjure  his  faith,  his  fingers  were  first 
broken,  his  skin  flayed,  and  then  was 
he  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace.  Having 
remained  here  for  three  days,  he  was 
taken  out  having  suffered  literally 
nothing.  He  was  then  compelled  to 
swallow  poison,  but  the  deadly  draughts 
did  him  no  harm.  His  nerves  were  then 
drawn  from  his  body,  his  body  douched 
with  boiling  oil.  flaming  torches  held  to 
his  sides,  and  chalk  and  vinegar  poured 
down  bis  throat  His  eyes  were  plucked 
out,  and  he  was  hung  to  a  tree  head 
downwards ;  but  in  all  this,  which  lasted 
three  days,  so  far  from  suffering  any 
pain,  he  did  not  even  feel  the  tortures. 
"  He  was  well  called  Victor,  for  he  was 
victorious  over  the  feebleness  of  nature, 
the  rage  of  demons,  and  the  savagery  of 
man."— Les  Petits  BoUandisUs  (1880), 
vol.  v.  p.  537. 

St,  Vitus  of  Sicily,  amidst  horrible 
tortures,  preserved  from  harm  (a.d.  808). 
Vitus  was  the  son  of  an  illustrious  family 
in  Sicily,  and  was  but  twelve  vears  old, 
when  Valerian  arrived  in  the  island,  with 
a  commission  from  Diocletian  to  stamp 
out  the  pestilential  rebels  called  Chris- 
tian i,  who  never  obeyed  the  emperor,  nor 
reverenced  the  gods.  One  of  the  first 
persons  apprehended  was  Vitus,  and  the 
governor  sent  for  the  child's  father, 
bidding  him  correct  the  boy,  and  teach 
him  his  duty  better.  The  father  tried 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  boy  to 
abandon  "the  pestilential  sect,"  but 
without  avail ;  whereupon  Valerian  had 
him  brought  to  his  tribunal.  "  Boy," 
said  the  governor,  "  how  dare  you  resist 
the  authority  of  your  father  and  the 
emperor?"  "Sire,"  said  the  boy, 
"whether  I  ought  to  obey  man  rather 
than  God,  judge  ye."  The  father,  who 
was  present,  exclaimed,  "Ah  me!  un- 
happy in  such  a  son!"  "Nay."  said 
the  boy,  "happy  you  should  call  your- 
self to  have  a  son  which  is  also  a  son 
of  God."  The  prefect,  hearing  these 
words,  ordered  the  boy  to  be  beaten  ;  but 
the  boy  received  the  blows  so  quietly, 
that  he  seemed  not  to  feel  their  force. 
The  prefect  cried  out,  "Why  don't  you 
scourge  him  harder,  as  he  deserves  to  be  ? 


Fools!  vour  arms  are  like  those  of  a 
girl."  'The  officers,  on  hearing  this, 
lifted  up  their  arms  to  obey;  but  they 
were  dried  up  like  a  stick,  and  lost  all 
power.  "The  boy  is  a  sorcerer,"  cried 
Valerian.  "  No,"  said  the  boy,  "  not  so. 
Christ  is  my  all,  and  in  Him  do  I  put 
my  trust"  Then,  going  up  to  the  men, 
he  touched  their  arms,  and  they  returned 
to  their  strength.  Valerian,  touched  with 
this  miracle,  delivered  the  boy  to  his 
father,  with  strict  injunction  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  a  better 
state  of  mind.  The  father,  thinking  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  surround  his  son 
with  every  sort  of  pleasure  and  self- 
indulgence,  fitted  up  a  room  for  the 
purpose;  out  the  boy  rejected  every 
allurement,  and  prayed  with  earnestness, 
"O  Saviour,  leave  me  not,  nor  forsake 
me."  The  chamber  was  forthwith  filled 
with  celestial  light  and  a  delicious  per- 
fume, and  twelve  precious  stones  of 
marvellous  brilliancy  appeared  in  the 
midst  The  domestics  set  to  wait  on 
the  boy  saw  the  light,  and  confessed  they 
had  never  seen  the  like  in  any  of  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  The  father  came 
to  see  it,  when  twelve  angels  of  unearthly 
splendour  and  beauty  met  his  view ;  but 
he  was  blinded  by  the  excess  of  light 
Being  in  great  pain,  he  was  led  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  prayed  the  god 
to  help  him  ;  but  no  help  came.  He  then 
went  to  his  son,  and  asked  him  to  restore 
his  sight;  whereupon  the  boy  put  his 
hands  on  the  blind  eyeballs,  saying, 
"  O  Saviour,  the  Light  of  the  world,  (give 
light  to  these  sightless  orbs,"  and  im- 
mediately sight  was  restored  to  them 
again.  Valerian,  being  informed  of  these 
things,  resolved  to  put  the  boy  to  death ; 
but  an  angel  appeared  to  Modestus,  the 
boy's  tutor,  and  ordered  him  to  take 
the  lad  to  Italy.  Modestus,  therefore, 
accompanied  with  Crescentius,  took  him 
to  Naples.  Here  the  three  exiles  were 
fed  by  an  eagle,  but  the  boy  performed 
so  many  miracles  that  his  whereabouts 
could  not  lie  hid.  It  so  happened  that 
the  son  of  Diocletian  was  possessed  of 
a  demon  which  cruelly  tormented  him, 
and  all  sorts  of  superstitions  were  em- 
ployed for  his  deliverance,  without 
effect.  The  devil  in  every  case  cried  out, 
"  It  is  of  no  use ;  only  Vitus  shall  dis- 
lodge me."  The  emperor,  hearing  this 
over  and  over  ajrain,  sent  for  St.  Vitus, 
and  brought  him,  with  Modestus  ana 
Crescentius,  to  Rome.  Diocletian  asked 
V^tus  if  he  could  cure  the  prince, 
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"  No,"  replied  Vitas ;  "  but  God  can  by 
my  means."  Diocletian  implored  the 
young  saint  to  do  something  for  the 
prince;  so,  putting  his  hands  on  the 
prince's  head,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Thou  wicked  spirit,  I  command  you,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  come  forth."  This 
did  he  with  a  horrible  noise,  and 
"beaucoup  d'idol&tres  qui  avaient  in- 
Bulte'  les  saints,  furent  frappe's  de  mort." 
Diocletian  offered  St.  Vitus  apartments 
in  the  palace,  a  seat  at  the  imperial 
table,  and  even  a  share  of  the  empire, 
if  he  would  accept  these  proofs  of  his 
gratitude;  but  St.  Vitus  replied,  " These 
offers,  if  accepted,  would  deprive  me  of 
far  better.  It  would  be  barteringheaven 
for  earth,  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of 
kings  for  an  earthly  monarch,  eternity 
and  its  glory  for  time  and  its  uncer- 
tainty." The  emperor  replied,  "You 
talk  like  a  child ;  but  if  indeed  you 
reject  my  favours,  you  shall  feel  my 
displeasure."  "I  neither  accept  your 
bribes,  0  emperor,  nor  regard  your 
threats,"  said  Vitus.  At  these  words, 
Diocletian  ordered  St.  Vitus,  with 
Modestus  and  Crescentius,  to  be  laden 
with  chains  of  forty  pounds  weight,  and 
to  be  cast  into  prison.  While  in  prison 
angels,  and  even  Jesus  Christ,  came  to 
comfort  them,  and  bade  them  be  of  good 
courage,  for  a  crown  of  everlasting  glory 
was  prepared  for  them.  Diocletian,  being 
told  that  the  prison  had  been  converted 
into  an  earthly  paradise,  commanded 
Vitus  to  be  cast  into  a  cauldron  filled 
with  rosin,  pitch,  and  molten  lead  ;  but 
the  saint  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
invoking  Him  who  delivered  the  three 
Hebrew  youths,  received  no  sort  of  harm, 
not  even  a  hair  of  his  head  being  singed — 
nay,  more;  the  deadly  bath  seemed  to 
give  him  new  life  and  new  beauty. 
Diocletian  came  to  see  him,  and  Vitus 
Baid  to  him,  "Is  it  possible,  miserable 
wretch,  that  you  cannot  see  your  own 
blindness,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  fight 
against  God?"  But  this  new  Pharaoh 
only  hardened  his  heart,  and  commanded 
Vitus  to  be  cast  to  a  terrible  lion,  "  dont 
le  rugissement  seul  epouvantait  toute 
ra8semblee."  The  lion,  however,  instead 
of  tearing  the  martyr  to  pieces,  crouched 
at  his  feet,  licking  them  lovingly ;  "  ce 
qui  fut  cause  de  la  conversion  d  un  grand 
nombre  d'idolatres."  The  emperor  looked 
on  Vitus  as  a  magician,  and  ordered  him, 
together  with  Modestus-  and  Crescentius, 
to  the  rack.  By  the  violence  of  this 
engine,  not  only  were  all  their  joints 


pulled  from  their  sockets,  but  their  bones 
were  forced  through  the  skin  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  entrails  came  out. 
The  weather  at  the  time  was  brilliant  and 
serene,  but  all  of  a  sudden  thick  clouds 
came  rolling  on,  thunder  and  lightning 
terrified  the  people,  and  thunderbolts 
falling  on  the  temples  crashed  the  idols 
to  pieces.  "I/empereur  m£me  e'enfuit 
plem  de  confusion,  et  de  de'pit  de  se  voir 
vaincu  par  un  jeune  enfant."  An  angel 
now  came  and  unbound  the  martvra 
from  the  racks,  healed  their  bodies, 
restored  their  strength,  and  carried  them 
miraculously  from  Rome  to  Silaro. 
Vitus  prayed  that  God  would  take  him, 
and  a  voice  from  heaven  replied,  saying, 
"This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
paradise." — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  voL  vii. 
pp.  26-29  (7th  edit.  1880). 

Thii  la  the  mort  outrageous  life  I  know.  In  this  1*4 
la  aocumnliitod  all  the  wonder*  of  all  the  martjia.  He  to 
the  aulnteewnoe  of  martyrdom.  All  children  drawn  by 
moiua  are  frightful  priga. 

Heart  and  Treasure  go  to- 
gether.  (See  Idols  shattered,  pL  i.) 

Matt.  vi.  21.  Where  your  treasure  Is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also. 

St.  Antony  proves  that  a  miser's  heart 
is  in  his  money-bags.  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  over 
a  rich  man  of  very  penurious  habits, 
took  for  his  text,  "  Wnere  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."  He 
said,  "This  is  obviously  true,  inasmuch  as 
the  heart  of  the  deceased  would  not  be 
found  in  his  dead  body,  but  in  his  money- 
bags." Search  being  made,  sure  enough 
there  was  no  heart  in  the  dead  body,  but 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  money-bags 
there  was  the  dead  man's  heart,  as  fresh 
as  if  it  had  only  that  moment  been  re- 
moved from  the  carcase. — Edward  Kines- 
man  (a.d.  1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
p.  368. 

Heathen  Gods  are  Devils. 

Litv.  zvii.  1.  They  shall  no  more  offex 
sacrifice  unto  devils. 

Dkut.  xxxiL  17.  They  sacrificed  unto  devils, 
not  to  God. 

Psalm  cvi.  36,  Zl.  They  served  their  Idol*, 
which  were  a  snare  to  them.  Yea,  they 
sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto 
devils. 

1  Cob.  z.  19,  20.  What  say  I  then  ?  that  the 
idol  is  anything,  or  that  which  is  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols  is  anything?  I  say,  that 
the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they 
sacrifice  to  devils. 

Rkv.  U.  20.  The  men  repented  not  of  the 
works  of  their  bands,  tbut  they  should  not 
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worship  devils,  even  idoli  of  gold,  and  silver, 
and  brass,  and  stone,  and  wood,  which  neither 
can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  talk. 

Apollo  confesses  he  is  no  god.  but  only 
a  devil,  to  St.  Oeorge  of  Lydda  (a.d. 
280-303).   The  emperor  Diocletian  had 
put  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  to  many 
great  tortures  for  being  a  Christian, 
without  being  able  to  wean  him  from 
the  new  faith.   He  then  tried  to  wheedle 
him  back  by  smooth  words  and  great 
promises.    St.  George  promised  to  go 
with  the  emperor  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  Diocletian,  supposing  he  had  made 
a  convert,  commanded  the  senate  and  the 
court  to  be  present  in  the  temple,  and 
witness  St.  George's  renunciation.  The 
Christian  took  his  stand  directly  before 
the  idol,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Apollo,  tell  me,  art  thou  a  god?" 
The  fiend  in  the  statue  answered,  "  No, 
George,  I  am  not  a  god.   There  is  but 
one  God,  and  that  is  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth."    «•  Who  are  ye,  then?" 
demanded  St.  George.    "We  are  the 
angels  who  lost  their  first  estate,  and 
were  cast  out  of  heaven  for  rebellion." 
"If  so,"  said  St.  George,  "why  do  ye 
deceive  men?  and  how  dare  you  remain 
in  my  presence,  seeing  I  serve  the  living 
God  ?     So  saying,  he  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  before  the  idol,  and  immediately 
was  heard  a  tremendous  uproar,  the  devils 
howling,  and  the  idol  of  Apollo  falling  to 
the  ground.   Away  flew  the  devils  out  of 
the  temple,  and  the  idol  of  Apollo,  with 
many  others,  was  ground  to  powder. — 
Baronius,    Roman   Martyroloqy ;  Acta 
Sanctorum;  and  Dr.  Heylin,  History  of 
St.  Oeorge. 

Lipomannus  tells  us.  La  all  the  East  the  life  of  8t 
Oeorge  is  read  in  the  manner  he  has  given  It  Pari- 
crates,  who  wrote  the  life  of  the  great  saint.  Informs  us 
that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  soene  above  described ; 
and  Usuardus  is  very  minute  in  bis  details,  telling  us 
where  and  when  it  occurred,  a.d.  290.  We  are  taught  to 
look  upon  devils  as  false-tongued,  but  surely  8t  George 
himself  could  not  have  spoken  more  truthfully  than  these 
fiends  are  sold  to  hare  done. 

The  devils  driven  out  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  by  St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist 
(a.d.  26i).  As  St.  (Gregory  was  on  his 
way  to  his  see,  he  got  benighted,  near 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  famous  for  its 
oracles.  He  entered  the  temple,  intend- 
ing to  pass  the  night  there  ;  out,  that  he 
and  his  attendants  might  do  so  securely, 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  he 
entered  in.  Forthwith  "a  huge  throng 
of  devils  flew  out  of  the  temple,"  unable 
to  abide  the  presence  of  the  saint.  These 
devils  had  token  up  their  abode  there, 
and  were  accustomed  tp  give  responses 


to  those  who  consulted  the  oracle.  Being 
driven  out,  the  responses,  of  course, 
ceased.  St.  Gregory  and  his  companions 
passed  the  night  peacefully,  and  no 
mischief  befell  them. — St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturaist. 

St.  Nicholas  pulled  down  a  temple  of 
Myra%  and  ejected  a  nest  of  devils.  In 
Myra  was  a  notable  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana,  which  none  durst  lay 
hands  on.  St.  Nicholas,  however,  hav- 
ing collected  a  band  of  lusty  young 
fellows,  pulled  the  temple  to  the  ground, 
and,  we  are  told,  "devils  were  heard 
roaring  and  yelling,  because  they  were 
thus  forcibly  evicted  from  their  ancient 
and  favourite  haunt." — Simeon  Meta- 
phrast&i,  Lives,  etc.  (Methodus  tells  the 
some  tale.) 

Heaven  of  Heavens. 

Dkut.  z.  14.  Behold,  the  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God. 

1  Kings  vlii.  27.  Behold,  the  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee. 

Psalm  cxv.  16.  The  heaven,  even  the 
heavens,  are  the  Lord's. 

Psalm  cxlviii.  4.  Praise  Him,  ye  heavens 
of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be  above  the 
heavens. 

2  Cob.  xii.  2.  I  knew  a  man  .  .  .  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven. 

St,  Francisca  is  shown  in  a  vision  the 
three  heavens  (a.d.  1384-1440).  St. 
Francisca  had  ninety-three  visions  in 
twelve  years.  The  fourteenth  vision 
was  heaven,  which,  she  says,  was  divided 
into  three.  The  firmament,  or  starry 
heaven,  in  which  are  the  stars,  called 
the  host  of  heaven:  the  crystalline,  a 
luminous  heaven  brighter  than  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  the  empyrean,  or  heaven  of 
heavens,  the  place  of  God's  residence, 
and  where  the  angels  and  spirits  of  the 
iust  made  perfect  dwell  in  everlasting 
joy.  She  says  the  "wounds  of  Jesus 
are  the  light  of  the  empyrean." — John 
Mattiotti,  Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

The  Jews  believed  in  three  heavens,  as  we  see  by  St. 
Paul,  who  was  "  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,"  but  Uie 
three  were  these :  the  aerial,  in  which  the  birds  fly,  the 
winds  blow,  and  the  rain  is  housed  in  clouds ;  the  starry 
heaven ;  and  the  heaven  of  heavens.  In  regard  to  the 
first  heaven,  read  Gen.  L  8-8.  Ptolemy  taught  the 
existence  of  three  heavens,  called  the  starry  heaven, 
the  crystalline,  and  the  empyrean ;  but  in  his  tystem  the 
crystalline,  which  divided  the  empyrean  from  the  starry 
heavens,  was  noted  for  Its  trepidation  or  shimmering. 
The  idea  that  the  "  wounds  of  Christ  produce  the  light  of 
heaven"  is  based  on  Iloi.  xxl  23,  "The  city  bad  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  khlae  in  it :  for  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 

Dante's  paradise  and  heaven  of  heavens. 
Dante  divides  heaven  into  ten  spheres, 
each  of  which,  he  tells  us,  is  appropriated 
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to  its  proper  order.  The  first  seven  are 
the  seven  planets,  viz.  (1)  the  moon  for 
angels ;  (2)  Mercury  for  archangels ;  (3) 
Venus  for  virtues;  (4)  the  sun  for 
powers  ;  (5)  Mare  for  principalities  ;  (6) 
Jupiter  for  dominions;  (7)  Saturn  for 
thrones.  The  eighth  sphere  is  that  of 
the  fixed  stars  for  the  cherubim ;  the 
ninth  is  the  primwn  mobile  for  the  sera- 
phim ;  and  the  tenth  is  the  empyrean  for 
the  queen  of  heaven  and  the  triune  Deity. 
The  empyrean,  he  says,  is  a  sphere  of 
"unbodied  light,"  or,  as  Milton  expresses 
it,  "bright  effluence  of  bright  essence, 
uncreate."  This  empyrean  is  what  the 
Jews  call  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

The  Mahometan's  heaven,  and  heaven  of 
heavens.  Mahomet,  in  the  Koran,  ch. 
xxiii.,  says,  "  We  have  created  [one  over 
another]  seven  heavens."  Of  these  the 
first  heaven  is  of  pure  silver,  and  here 
the  stars  are  hung  out  like  lamps  on 
golden  chains.  Each  star  has  its  angel 
for  warder.  It  was  in  this  heaven  the 
prophet  found  Adam  and  Eve.  The 
second  heaven  is  of  polished  steel,  and 
dazzling  in  splendour.  It  was  in  this 
heaven  the  prophet  saw  Noah.  The 
third  heaven  is  studded  with  precious 
stones  too  brilliant  for  the  eye  of  man. 
Here  the  angel  of  death  (Azrael)  is 
stationed,  and,  as  Mahomet  says,  "is 
for  ever  writing  in  a  large  book,  and 
erasing  what  he  has  written."  What  he 
writes  is  the  birth  of  man,  what  he  erases 
is  the  name  at  death.  The  fourth  heaven, 
like  the  first,  is  of  the  finest  silver ;  and 
here  dwells  the  angel  of  tears,  whose 
height  is  "five  hundred  days' journey," 
and  he  sheds  ceaseless  tears  for  the  Bins 
of  man.  The  fifth  heaven  is  of  the  purest 
gold ;  and  here  dwells  the  avenging 
angel,  who  presides  over  elemental  fire. 
It  is  here  the  prophet  saw  Aaron.  The 
sixth  heaven  is  composed  of  hasala  (a  sort 
of  carbuncle) ;  and  here  dwells  the 
guardian  angel  of  heaven  and  earth,  half 
snow,  half  fire.  It  is  here  the  prophet 
saw  Moses,  who  "wept  with  envy." 
The  seventh  heaven  is  formed  of  divine 
light.  Each  inhabitant  of  this  sphere 
has  seventy  thousand  heads,  and  all  the 
tongues  of  all  the  heads  are  employed 
day  and  night  in  singing  the  praises  of 
the  Most  High.  It  is  here  the  prophet 
saw  Abraham. 

Hell. 

Isa.  lxvl.  24.  The  righteous  shall  go  forth, 
and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that 
have  transgressed  against  me;  for  their  worm 


shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched; 
and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  onto  all  flesh. 

Bsv.  zxl  9.  The  fearful,  and  anbelierix^, 
and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall 
have  their  part  In  the  lake  which  burnetii  with 
fire  and  brimstone.  Where  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  (Mark  ix.  4g> 
There  shall  be  weeping,  and  gua&hins:  of  teeth 
(Matt.  vili.  12). 

St.  Franciscans  vision  of  hell  (jl.d. 
1384-1440).     One  day  St.  Francises, 
having  shut  herself  in  her  cell,  was  in 
an  ecstasy  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  archangel  Raphael 
came  to  conduct  her  through  hell.  Having 
come  to  the  gates,  she  read  over  them 
this  inscription:  "Hell,  without  hope, 
without  cessation  of  torment,  without 
repose."  The  gates  opened  of  themselves, 
and  St.  Francisca  saw  an  abyss  so  deep, 
so  terrible,  and  from  which  came  such 
shrieks  of  anguish,  and  such  a  stench, 
that  she  could  never  afterwards  speak 
of  it  or  think  about  it  without  her  blood 
freezing  in  her  veins.   It  was  divided 
into  three  regions — upper,  intermediate, 
and  lower.    In  the  lower  region  the 
torments  were  greatest,  and  in  the  upper 
the  least.   In  the  upper  region  she  saw 
the  Jews  who  rejected  Christianity,  but 
were  not  guilty  of  great  moral  offences  ; 
here,  too,  she  saw  those  Christians  who 
neglected  confession,  and  who  died  with- 
out receiving  the  last  oflfices  of  the  Church. 
In  the  lowest  region  she  saw  the  people 
of  Sodom,  and  all  others  who  had  com- 
mitted sins  contrary  to  nature.  These 
wretched  demons  were  pierced  incessantly 
with  fiery  darts.   Here,  too,  she  observed 
usurers  stretched  on  tables  of  red-hot 
brass,  while  demons  poured  into  their 
throats  buckets  of  liquid  metal.   In  this 
region  were  blasphemers,  whose  tongues 
were  held  by  hooks.   Traitors  and  hypo- 
crites were  here,  and  their  hearts  were 
being  torn  out  of  their  bodies,  but  re- 
placed again  to  endure  for  ever  the  same 
agony.  Homicides  were  here,  and  women 
who  made  away  with  their  own  offspring; 
these  wretches  wander  for  ever  in  a 
bath  of  boiling  blood  to  another  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice,  and  back  again.  Apostates 
were  being  sawn  asunder.  The  incestuous 
lay  imbedded  in  stinking  ordure.  En- 
chanters and  sorcerers  were  pelted  with 
burning  quoits.   The  seven  capital  sins 
were  punished  here — violators  of  their 
vows,  women  who  idolized  their  own 
beauty,   calumniators,    and  licentious 
widows. 

to*  who)*  I*  too  long  to  tnnicrU*,  be*  thorn  vbo  c*j» 
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to  «e«  this  Dan  te* i ae  lnf«mo  of  8L  Pnmclaea  mar  rmd  It 
tn  tb»  Acta8anctorttmmth^BoUMudlat»,  roLii.  March  9. 

The  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Ge-hinnom 

th  i    "      ■   "  " 


\  a  gorge  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
with   steep  rocky  sides,  famous  for 
idolatrous  rites.   Here  Solomon  built  a 
"  high  place  for  Moloch  "  (1  Kings  xi.  7). 
Here  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  made  children 
pass  through  the  fire,  "  according  to  the 
abomination  of  the  heathen/'  The  south- 
cast  extremity  of  the  gorge  was  called 
Tophet  (or  the  place  of  burning).  King 
Josiah  "defiled  the  vallev"  by  making 
it  the  common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into 
which  its  sewage  and  offal  was  conducted, 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  Kidron.  And 
here  all  the  solid  filth  of  the  city  was 
cast.    Hence  it  became  a  huge  nest  of 
insects,  whose  larvae  or  worms  fattened 
on  the  corruption.     Fires  were  kept 
constantly  burning  to  consume  the  offal, 
the  refuse  of  sacrifices,  and  the  bodies  of 
criminals  which  were  thrown  there,  with 
the  filth  and  off  scouring.    Among  the 
latter  Jews,  this  gorge  was  regarded  as 
a  symbol  of  hell,  and  the  constantly 
burning  fire,  with  the  perpetual  breed  of 
worms,  are  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as 
symbolical  of  the  state  of  outcasts  from 
God  in  the  life  to  come.   As  criminals 
were  cast  into  the  laystall  of  Tophet, 
where  fire  was  for  ever  burning,  and 
worms  ceaselessly  battened  on  corrup- 
tion, so  unbelievers  shall  be  cast  out  as 
the  offscouring  of  the  human  race,  as  the 
carcases  of  criminals  and  the  offal  of  the 
city  are  cast  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 

De  Croly's  description  of  Qe-hinnom. 
"The  vapours  that  rose  hot  and  sickly 
before  me  were  the  smokes  from  fires 
kindled  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  where 
the  refuse  of  animals,  slaughtered  for  the 
use  of  the  city,  and  the  other  pollutions 
and  remnants  of  things  abominable  to  the 
Jews  were  daily  burned.  The  sullen  and 
perpetual  fires,  the  deadly  fumes,  and  the 
aspects  of  the  degraded  and  excluded 
beings,  chiefly  public  criminals,  em- 
ployed in  this  hideous  task,  save  the 
idea  of  the  place  of  final  evil.  Our 
prophets,  in  their  threats  against  national 
betrayers,  against  the  proud  and  the 
self-willed,  the  polluted  with  idols,  and 
the  polluted  with  that  still  darker  and 
more  incurable  idolatry,  the  worship  of 
the  world,  pointed  to  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom.  The  Pharisee,  the  Essenes, 
the  Saddncee,  in  the  haughty  spirit  that 
forgot  the  fallen  state  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  crimes  that  had  lowered  her— the 
hypocrite,  the  bigot,  the  sceptic,  alike 


mad  with  hopeless  revenge,  when  they 
saw  the  Roman  cohorts  triumphing  with 
their  idolatrous  ensigns  through  paths 
once  trod  by  the  holy,  or  when  driven 
aside  by  the  torrents  of  cavalry  and  the 
gilded  chariot  in  which  sat  some  insolent 
proconsul  fresh  from  Italy,  and  looking 
down  en  the  noblest  of  our  people  as 
the  beaten  slaves  of  the  stranger 
—pointed  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
How  often,  as  the  days  of  Jerusalem 
hurried  towards  their  end,  and,  by  some 
fatality,  the  violence  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nors became  more  frequent  and  intoler- 
able, have  I  seen  groups  of  my  country- 
men hunted  into  some  byway  of  the 
city  by  the  hoofs  of  the  Roman  horse, 
consuming  with  that  inward  wrath  which 
was  soon  to  flame  out  with  such  horrors, 
flinging  up  their  wild  hands  as  if  to  up- 
braid the  tardv  heavens,  gnashing  their 
teeth,  and,  with  the  strong  contortions  of 
the  Oriental  countenance,  the  stormy 
brow  and  flashing  eye,  and  lips  scarcely 
audible  from  the  force  of  their  own 
convulsion,  muttering  conspiracy.  Then, 
in  despair  of  shaking  off  that  chain  which 
had  bound  the  whole  earth,  they  would 
appeal  to  the  vengeance  of  the  endless 
future,  and,  shrouding  their  heads  in 
their  cloaks,  stand  like  sorcerers  summon- 
ing up  demons,  each  with  his  quivering 
hand  stretched  out  towards  the  accursed 
valley,  and  every  tongue  groaning 
•Gehenna!'"— Sal  at  hid. 

Dante's  Inferno.  Dante  divides  his 
hell  into  nine  regions.  Of  these,  the 
seventh,  called  Dis,  contains  three  circles ; 
the  eighth,  called  MalebolgS,  contains 
ten  abysses ;  and  the  ninth  contains  four 
pits. 

Region  1.  Is  a  vast  meadow,  in 
which  roam  Electra,  Hector,  iEneas,  and 
Julius  Caasar ;  Camilla  and  Penthesilea  ; 
Latinus  and  Junius  Brutus;  Julia 
(Pompey's  wife)  and  Cornelia ;  and  here 
apart  was  Salad  in.  Linos  and  Orpheus 
were  in  this  canton ;  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
and  Plato ;  Democritos,  Diogen&s,  Hera- 
clitos,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Thal£s, 
Dioscorides,  and  Zeno;  Cicero  and 
Seneca ;  Euclid  and  Ptolemy ;  Hippo- 
crate's  and  Galen ;  Avicen  and  Averroes. 

Region  2  {for  sinful  love).  Here  Bits 
Minos  in  judgment  on  the  ghosts  brought 
before  him,  and  here  are  heard  groans 
and  blasphemies.  This  canton  is  the 
hell  of  carnal  and  sinful  love  ;  and  here 
the  poet  places  Semiramis,  Dido,  Cleo- 
patra, ana  Helen;  Achilles  and  Paris, 
Tristan,  Launcelot,  and  Franceses 
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Beaton  3  {for  gluttons).  Here  fall  in 
ceaseless  showers  hail,  black  rain,  and 
sleety  flaw ;  the  air  is  cold  and  dnn,  and 
a  fool  stench  rises  from  the  soil.  Cer- 
berus keeps  watch  over  this  canton,  set 
apart  for  gluttons. 

Region  4  (for  misers).  This  canton, 
presided  over  by  Plutus,  "hems  in  all 
the  woe  of  all  the  universe ; "  and  here  are 
gathered  the  souls  of  the  avaricious, 
who  made  no  good  use  of  their  wealth. 

Regim  6  {for  unrestrained  anger). 
This  is  the  Stygian  lake  of  inky  blue. 
It  is  a  miry  bog,  the  abode  of  those  who 
put  no  restraint  on  their  anger. 

Region  6.  Here  Phlepyas  was  the 
ferryman  ;  and  here  was  Filippo  Argenti. 

Region!,  "The  city  of  Dis,"  sub- 
divided into  three  circles :  one  for  those 
who  by  force  and  fraud  have  done 
violence  to  others ;  one  for  those  who  have 
done  violence  to  themselves,  as  suicides ; 
and  one  for  those  who  have  done  violence 
to  God,  as  heretics,  atheists,  and  so  on. 

Reaion  8.  "  Malebolge,"  subdivided  in 
ten  abysses.  In  the  first  he  saw  Jason  ; 
the  second  was  for  harlots ;  in  the  third 
was  Simon  Magus  ;  in  the  fourth  was 
pope  Nicholas  111.;  in  the  fifth  the  ghosts 
nad  their  heads  turned  the  wrong  way — 
this  abyss  was  for  witches  and  sorcerers ; 
in  the  sixth  was  Annas  and  Caiaphas ;  the 
seventh  was  for  robbers  of  churches 
the  eighth  was  Ulysses  and  Diomed ;  in 
the  ninth  was  Mahomet  and  Ali, 
"  horribly  mangled ; "  the  tenth  was  for 
alchemists,  coiners,  and  forgers. 

Region  9.  "  The  lowest  hell,"  in  which 
was  the  river  Cocytus.  Here  Lucifer 
and  Judas  were  confined  in  thick-ribbed 

*The  Tartaros  of  the  Greeks,  This  is 
described  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  an 
underground  region,  vast,  dark,  and  sub- 
divided into  four  districts.  One  of  them 
is  terrible  with  its  infected  lake,  its  river 
of  fire,  its  burning  furnaces,  and  its  furies, 
whose  office  is  to  torment  the  tormented. 
The  other  three  are  fields,  of  more  or  less 
enjoyment,  for  the  dead  of  the  better  sort. 
Later  poets  placed  hell  proper  under 
Tenaros,  and  described  it  as  a  dark  region, 
encompassed  with  thick  forests,  and  with 
labyrinths  of  sewers.  Here,  they  tell 
us,  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  held  in 
bondage  in  lakes  of  ice,  or  wander  in 
everlasting  fire,  or  are  taken  from  one  to 
the  other  to  aggravate  their  torment. 
Tartaros,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  the 
hell  of  the  Greeks,  but  a  region  beyond ; 
prison,  in  fact,  of  the  infernal  gods, 


where  the  offspring  of  the  Cyclops, 
Uranus,  Saturn,  and  the  Titans,  are 
confined. 

The  Roman  Avernus,  The  Romans 
placed  hell  under  the  lake  Avernus,  and 
divided  it  into  seven  regions:  (1)  The 
paradise  of  infants,  who  knew  no  evil 
and  have  done  no  good :  (2)  the  f^rmAiaa 
of  those  who  have  been  unjustly  con- 
demned to  death;  (3)  the  hell  of 
suicides;  (4)  the  "field  of  tears"  for 
the  perjured  and  faithless  ;  (5)  the  hell 
of  heroes  stained  with  crimes;  (6)  the 
place  of  torment  by  fire  and  torture ;  and 
(7)  the  Elysian  fields. 

Bell  according  to  the  Koran.  They 
who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of 
fire  fitted  to  their  bodies.  Boiling  water 
shall  be  poured  on  their  heads.  Their 
bowels  shall  be  dissolved  thereby,  and 
their  skins  also ;  and  they  shall  be  beaten 
with  maces  of  iron.  And  as  often  as 
they  shall  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  place 
of  torment,  they  shall  be  dragged  back 
into  it  again  (ch.  x.). 

(Dante  teems  to  have  borrowed  from  th«  Korin ;  bat 
iuu  still  farther  piled  up  tho  asony  with  poetic  Ucaoce.) 

/Turin  of  Celtic  mythology.  The  Celtic 
heu  was  not  a  place  of  everlasting  heat, 
so  much  as  of  agonizing  cold.  The  heat 
was  said  to  be  that  internal  heat  which 
arises  from  fever,  the  effect  of  poison. 
The  region  is  described  as  sombre,  sun- 
less, infected  by  venomous  insects  and 
reptiles,  by  roaring  lions  and  ravening 
wolves,  by  which  the  tormented  were  for 
ever  bitten  and  torn,  without  Buffering 
death.  Those  who,  like  infants  and 
idiots,  died  neither  good  nor  bad,  were 
said  to  be  doomed  to  a  mitigated  hell  of 
perpetual  fog,  above  the  other  region. 

The  hell  of  the  native  Floridians.  The 
natives  of  Florida  think  that  criminals 
are  transported  at  death  to  mountains  in 
the  far  north,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
wild  bears  and  severe  cold. 

The  hell  of  the  people  of  Laos,  in  Asia, 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  people 
of  Laos,  the  wicked  are  punished  in  six 
regions,  differing  in  suffering;  but  no 
punishment  is  for  ever.  After  a  certain 
term,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
wickedness,  the  souls  pass  into  the  bodies 
of  other  animals,  more  or  less  vile ;  and 
gradually  mount  upwards  till  they  reach 
again  the  human  state. 

The  hell  of  the  Parsees.  The  Guebres 
believe  that  the  wicked,  after  death,  are 
tormented  by  fire,  which  burns  but  con- 
sumes not.   One  of  the  torments  they 
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endure  is  the  "  stench  of  sin."  This  and 
the  sweet  "odour  of  righteousness"  are 
[Roman]  Catholic  tenets.  Some  of  the 
damned,  according  to  the  Parseea,  are 
confined  in  dungeons,  where  they  are  for 
erer  choked  with  thick  smoke,  and 
bitten  by  innumerable  insects  and  reptiles. 
Others  are  plunged  to  the  neck  in  thick 
ice,  while  demons  tear  their  flesh  with 
their  teeth.  Others,  again,  are  hung  by 
the  heels,  and  constantly  stabbed  with 
daggers. 

The  hell  of  the  Santos  of  Japan.  The 
hell  of  the  Santos  is  one  of  envy  and 
disappointment,  rather  than  of  elemental 
fire  and  cold.  The  wicked  are  doomed 
to  wander  round  and  round  paradise,  that 
they  may  see  the  happy  state  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  ever  regret  the  bless- 
ings they  have  lost. 

T/ie  hell  of  the  Siamese.  The  Siamese, 
like  Dante,  subdivide  their  inferno  into 
nine  regions,  but  do  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  hell-punishment. 

The  hell  of  the  native  Virginians.  The 
Indians  of  Virginia  believe  in  a  hell 
Bomewhere  in  the  west.  It  is  a  deep 
ditch  filled  with  devouring  flames,  and 
called  Popoguno. 

J\tduma  Bell  is  a  most  ingenious  con- 
ception of  horrors.  The  wicked  are  said 
to  be  "beaten  with  iron  hammers,  and 
boiled  in  iron  pots  in  a  mixture  cf  blood 
and  matter;  they  are  fed  on  food  re- 
sembling  red-hot  balls  of  iron,  and 

§ lunged  in  the  accursed  river  Veterani, 
ifficult  to  cross,  and  flowing  with 
streams  of  sharp-edged  razors.  The 
torments,  though  not  eternal,  are  to  en- 
dure 512,000,000,000  times  as  long  as  it 
would  take  to  clear  away  a  large  heap  of 
tiny  sesamum-sced,  at  the  rate  of  one 
seed  in  a  hundred  years." 

Holiness  better  than  Rubies. 

Prov.  ill.  15.  Wisdom  Is  more  precious  than 
rubies ;  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are 
not  to  bo  compared  to  it. 

Matt.  ziii.  46,  46.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  unto  a  merchantman  seeking  goodly 
pearls,  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of 
great  price,  sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  it. 

Prov.  xx.  15.  The  lips  of  knowledge  are  a 
precious  Jewel. 

Job  xxvilL  18.  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above 
rubies. 

Simeon  Stylitis  was  so  holy  that  a  maggot 
which  fell  from  him  became  a  pearl  (a.d. 
459).  The  body  of  Simeon  Stylitte  was 
full  of  sores  covered  with  maggots.  One 
day  a  maggot  fell  from  the  pillar-saint 
at  the  foot  of  Basilicas,  king  of  the  Sara- 


cens, and  the  king,  picking  it  up,  laid  it 
on  his  eyCj  whereupon  it  was  instantly 
converted  into  a  magnificent  pearl,  so 
large,  so  beautiful,  and  of  such  fine 
water,  that  Basilicus  valued  it  more  than 
his  whole  empire. — Theodoret  (fifth  cen- 
tury), Church  History. 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

Titos  i.  15.  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure :  but  unto  them  that  are  defiled  is  nothing 

Sure;  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience  is 
eflled. 

Rom.  xl.  14.  To  him  that  esteemeth  any- 
thing unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean. 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Charity  tbinketh  no  evil. 

The  prurient  modesty  of  St.  Angela  of 
Brescia  (a.d.  1472-1540).  St.  Angela 
of  Brescia  was  between  sixty-five  and 
sixty-six  years  of  age  when  she  died ; 
but  even  at  that  advanced  age,  the 
religious  ceremony  of  washing  her  dead 
body  was  revolting  to  her  modesty. 
"  Elle  imagina  de  se  rendre  a  elle-mgme 
cet  office,  pour  e'pargner  a  son  corps  vir- 

S'nal  la  honte  d'etre  decouvert,  meme 
rsqu'il  ne  serait  plus  le  tabernacle  de 
son  ame  sainte." — Life  of  St.  Angela  of 
Brescia  (Montpellier,  1804). 

This  appears  to  me  a  moct  prurient  eort  of  modesty 
Indeed.  The  dead  body  of  an  old  woman  of  sixty-five 
could  conjure  up  no  Immodest  thoughts  in  wait  I  rig- women 
of  a  middle  age,  any  more  than  the  chickens,  rabbits, 
hare,  and  game  which  a  cook  lias  to  handle,  clean,  and 
dress.  The  very  notion  shows  an  immodest  nnd  per- 
verted imagination,  and  not  a  mind  pure  as  purity,  ctuute 
as  the  driven  snow,  purged  of  ail  earthly  thoughts  and 
carnal  imaginations.  These  examples  of  mock-modesty 
are  quite  revolting  to  read  about 

The  immodest  modesty  of  St.  Francisca 
in  infancy  (a.d.  1413).  The  modesty  of 
St.  Francisca  was  innate.  Even  from 
her  cradle  she  had  a  horror  of  immodesty, 
insomuch  that  she  would  not  allow  either 
of  her  parents  to  nurse  her  till  she  was 
dressed,  nor  would  she  allow  any  of  the 
other  sex,  not  even  her  own  father,  to 
kiss  or  fondle  her,  although  such  a  liberty 
is  authorized  by  nature  to  all  parents. — 
John  Mattiotti  (her  ghostly  father),  Life 
of  St.  Francisca,  recited  at  her  canoniza- 
tion, May  29, 1606. 

No  one  can  form  moment  doubt  that  this  manifestation 
of  prudery  was  the  record  of  a  monk.  No  father  could  ever 
nave'dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  a  pity  Out  MatUotU 
did  not  call  to  mind  that  beautiful  instance  of  real 
modesty  recorded  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise— they  did 
not  even  "know  that  they  were  naked.  The  squeamish- 
nasi  of  8k  Francisca.  instead  of  proving  her  Innate 
modesty,  can  only  prove  that  her  impure  thoughts  were 
tar  above  her  age. 


A  fellow  who  insulted  St.  Oalla  fell  to 
the  earth  in  convulsions.  One  day  when 
St.  Gaila,  with  her  handmaids,  enteredj 
house  of  low  reputation  on  a  mission  J 
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charity,  a  fellow  cried  out  after  her, 
saying,  "You  call  yourself  a  saint,  do 
yon  ?  A  pretty  saint  indeed  1  I  warrant 
yon,  no  saints  erer  enter  into  a  house 
like  that."  No  sooner  had  the  fellow 
uttered  these  base  insinuations  than  he 
fell  to  the  earth  in  horrible  convulsions. 
As  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  bo 
unto  them  that  are  defiled  is  nothing 
pure. — Les  Pettis  Bdlandistes.  vol.  ii. 
p.  199. 

St.  John  the  Silent  would  never  bathe  or 
wash  his  body  (a.d.  454-558).  St.  John 
the  Silent  was  a  native  of  Armenia,  of 
such  wonderful  "modesty"  that  he 
would  never  wash  his  body  or  bathe, 
"lest  he  should  offend  his  modesty  by 
looking  on  his  naked  body." — Cyrille, 
Life  of  St.  John  the  Silent. 

The  only  Inference  one  can  draw  from  thli  la  that  St 
John  the  Silent  must  have  had  a  moat  depraved  mind,  If 
he  could  not  even  wash  himself  without  calling  up  un- 
chaste and  Impure  thoughts.  80  far  from  this  being  a 
mark  of  modesty,  it  waa  the  aelf -condemnation  of  a  moat 


Households  set  at  Variance 
by  the  Gospel. 

Lukk  xii.  61,  63.  Suppose  ye  I  am  come 
to  sire  peace  on  earth  ?  I  tell  you,  Nay ;  but 
rather  division  ...  for  the  father  shall  be 
divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the 
father;  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and 
the  daughter  against  the  mother ;  the  mother- 
in-law  against  the  daughter-in-law,  and  the 
daughter-in-law  against  the  mother-in-law. 

St.  Barbara  delivered  up  to  torture  by 
her  own  father.  St.  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Dioscorus,  a  wealthy  noble  of  Nico- 
media,  was  a  Christian,  but  her  father 
was  an  idolater.  Dioscorus  had  ordered 
a  bath  of  white  marble  to  be  made  for 
his  daughter's  use.  When  Barbara  first 
entered  it,  she  crossed  it  with  her  finger, 
and  the  mark  she  made  remained  en- 
duringly  on  the  marble.  Hundreds  saw 
the  cross  on  the  white  marble,  and  many 
by  kissing  it  were  healed  of  their  in- 
firmities. When  it  caught  the  eye  of 
Dioscorus  it  instantly  flashed  into  his 
mind  that  his  daughter  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  so  great  was  his  anger,  that  he 
handed  her  over  at  once  to  olarrianus  to 
be  punished  as  the  law  directed.  She 
was  accordingly  stripped  and  beaten 
with  ox  sinews,  after  which  the  raw 
flesh  was  irritated  by  being  rubbed  with 
a  coarse  hair-cloth.  She  was  then  led 
back  to  her  dungeon  under  the  hope  that 
she  would  recant,  but  lo !  her  dungeon 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  celestial 
light,  and  Jesus  Christ  was  waiting  there 
~  strengthen  and  comfort  her.  He 


healed  her  wounds,  assuaged  their  pain, 
spoke  to  her  of  the  reward  in  store  for 
her,  and  having  filled  her  heart  wish 
heavenly  ravishment,  left  her  with  the 
promise  that  He  would  come  again,  and 
take  her  to  dwell  with  him  for  ever  in 
paradise. — Simeon  MetaphrastSs,  Z&er 
dictus  Paradisus  ;  and  Ado's  Martyrolo$y. 

Hundredfold  returned. 

Matt.  xix.  29.  Every  one  that  h&th  for- 
saken houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  fatter, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  fcr 
My  name's  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold 
now,  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  lift 
everlasting  (Mark  x.  29,  30). 

St.  Briocus  gives  his  cruse  to  a  leper% 
and  God  rewards  him  (sixth  century). 
While  Briocus  of  Cardigan  was  a  child 
only  ten  years  old,  and  was  going  to  fetch 
water  from  a  fountain,  he  saw  a  leper, 
and  having  nothing  to  give  him,  gave 
the  cruse  he  was  carrying  in  his  hand. 
As  this  cruse  was  not  his  own,  God 
"miraculously  sent  him"  another,  a 
hundredfold  more  beautiful  than  the 
one  he  had  given  to  the  leper. — Dom 
Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  British  Saints, 

The  custom  of  siring  what  la  not  one's  own.  so  fre- 
quently recorded  In  the  Urea  of  the  raiiib,  and  mtnj% 
held  up  to  imitation.  U  roort  censurable.  It  la  no  act  «rf 
self-denial,  it  is  undoubtedly  dlahoneet.  and  if  indulged  tn 
extensively  would  be  the  rain  of  society.  Let  a  Journey, 
man  give  away  his  master's  goods,  let  a  clerk  ghre  away 
hia  employer's  money,  let  children  give  away  what  is  la 
the  bonce,  without  pennl»k>n,  and  no  one  would  be 
trusted.  It  is  perfectly  amasing  bow  any  one  can  ooat- 
mend  and  bold  up  to  imitation  soch  obrtous  dishonesty, 
yet  is  this  practice  most  common,  and  most  highly  com- 
mended in  hagiography.  Robin  Hood  might  aarro  hit 
conscience  by  saying  be  robbed  the  rich  to  give  unto  the 
poor;  but  Robin  Hood  waa  a  "base,  ««Jy>ntfft  robber," 
and  not  a  saint. 

St.  John  the  almsgiver  felt  assured  that 
the  Lord  returns  all  charities  a  hundred- 
fold (a.d.  616).  A  nobleman  having 
been  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty,  John, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  gave  an  order 
on  his  treasurer  for  fifteen  pounds  of 
gold.  The  treasurer,  thinking  the  sum 
exorbitant,  crossed  off  the  "tens,"  and 
gave  the  man  five  pounds.  During  the 
day,  a  wealthy  lady  sent  St.  John  an 
order  for  five  hundred  pounds  of  cold, 
as  a  contribution  towards  his  chanties. 
The  almsgiver  begged  the  lady  to  call 
on  him,  and  in  conversation  she  remarked, 
*'I  wrote  the  order  originally  for  fifteen 
hundred,  but  this  morning  I  observed  that 
the  ten  of  your  order  was  erased,  so  I 
crossed  off  the  ten  of  mine."  The  patri- 
arch now  sent  for  his  treasurer,  and  learnt 
what  had  been  done.  41 1  knew  it,  I  felt 
sure  of  it."  cried  he,  "when  I  asked  the 
lady  to  call  on  me.   The  Lord  has  assured 
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us  He  returns  ail  charities  a  hundredfold, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  the  Lord  well  knew 
that  five  hundred  is  not  a  hundredfold 
of  fifteen." 

Another  instance.  Going  to  matins  one 
day,  St.  John  the  almsgiver  saw  a  beggar 
in  rags,  and  gave  nim  his  mantle. 
Scarcely  had  he  so  done,  when  a  stranger 
put  into  his  hands  a  purse  containing  a 
hundred  pounds  of  gold. 

Another  instance.  St.  John,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  finding  himself  short  of 
money  and  corn,  during  a  time  of  dearth, 
borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
distribution  in  alms.  Soon  afterwards 
two  ships  from  Sicily,  laden  with  wheat, 
arrived,  for  the  almoner  to  distribute  as 
he  thought  fit. 

Another  instance.  At  another  time 
three  barges  laden  with  corn  were  wrecked 
by  the  fault  of  the  seamen,  who,  greatly 
alarmed,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  St  John,  the  patriarch, 
spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  gave  them 
money.  As  he  left  the  church,  a 
messenger  informed  him  that  three  barges, 
double  the  size  of  those  lost,  had  just 
como  into  harbour  for  him. 

Another  instance.  Nicetas,  in  the 
Persian  war,  under  pretext  of  public 
necessity,  took  from  Alexandria  all  its 
treasures,  leaving  only  a  small  pittance 
for  present  necessities.  The  patriarch 
bore  the  loss  without  a  murmur,  merely 
saying,  "  God  will  provide."  The  very 
same  hour,  some  men  brought  to  the 
church  two  jars  for  the  patriarch,  one 
labelled  "  Excellent  Honey  for  the 
Bishop,"  and  the  other  "  Unadulter- 
ated Honey."  These  two  large  jars  were, 
in  reality,  filled  with  gold  for  the  almoner. 
St.  John  sent  one  of  the  jars  to  Nicetas, 
and  Nicetas  sent  back  to  the  patriarch 
everything  he  had  taken  from  the  Church, 
and  added  to  this  restitution  a  gift  of 
a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with  a  note, 
"  Pray  God  to  pardon  my  sacrilege." — 
Leontius,  Life  of  the  Patriarch  John  of 
Alexandria. 

St.  Helen  of  Troyes  gives  water  to  a 
beggar,  and  finds  her  earthen  jug  converted 
into  silver.  St.  Helen  of  Troves  certainly 
strikes  us  as  a  very  marvellous  coinci- 
dence ;  and  it  becomes  still  more  strange 
when  we  are  informed  that  the  king  of 
Corinth  was  her  father,  but  nothing  is 
known  about  the  year  of  her  birth  and 
death.  She  is,  however,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  diocese  of  Troyes.  We  are 
told  this  marvellous  story  about  her, 
at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  Going 


one  day  to  a  fountain  to  fetch  water, 
a  beggar  asked  her  to  give  him  drink. 
The  damsel  instantly  handed  him  her  jug, 
and  when  she  received  it  back  again, 
she  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  her 
earthen  vessel  had  been  converted  into 
silver. — L'abta  Defer,  Saints  du  Diocese 
de  Troyes, 

Idol-makers  confounded. 

Isa.  zlv.  16-18.  They  shall  he  ashamed, 
tbey  shall  go  to  confusion  together,  that  are 
makers  of  idols.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else. 

An  idol-maker  made  ashamed  and  put  to 
confusion  by  St.  Lucy.  St.  Lucy,  laden 
with  chains,  was  dragged  through  the 
streets,  but  as  she  passed  by  the  ware- 
house of  Germinian,  a  noted  image-maker, 
all  his  idols  fell  to  the  ground,  and  were 
broken  to  pieces.  Germinian  was  con- 
founded at  the  miracle;  and,  being 
convinced  that  it  was  God's  doing,  became 
a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  was 
beheaded  with  St.  Lucy  the  selfsame 
day. — Metaphrastes  (died  a.d.  911), 
Lives,  etc. 

Innooenoy  protected  by  God. 

Job  lv.  7.  Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever 
perished,  being  innocent  ? 

St.  Cyriacus,  being  falsely  accusedt  is 
defended  by  an  angel  (fourth  century). 
St.  Cyriacus,  wishing  to  avoid  vainglory, 
performed  his  religious  exercises  secretly, 
in  the  night,  but  was  accused  to  St. 
Maximin  of  neglecting  them.  The  bishop 
suspended  judgment,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  wisdom  to  judge 
righteous  judgment.  As  he  was  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  mass,  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  assured  him  that 
Cyriacus  was  wholly  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  <(Ces 
ckoees,"  says  our  author,  "  re'pandues  par 
la  voix  puissante  de  la  renommee  chez 
to  us  les  peuples  anciens,  et  transmises 
iusqu'a  nous,  me'ritent  de  trouver  place 
ici.  Elles  sont  vraies.  Les  peintures  des 
egiises  nous  l'attestent,"  —  Sigehard, 
Miracles  of  St.  Maximin. 

Inspiration  promised  to  the 
Saints. 

Matt.  x.  19,  20.  When  men  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak ; 
for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak* 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  tpeaketfc 
in  yoa. 

St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  before 
2m 
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wise  men  of  the  empire,  St  Catherine, 
wishing  to  convert  the  emperor  Maxen- 
tius,  who  had  ordered  a  hecatomb  to  be 
offered  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  went  to  the 
imperial  palace,  and  had  an  interview 
with  him.  Maxentius,  being  wholly 
unable  to  cope  with  her  in  argument, 
sent  for  all  the  wisest  men  in  the  empire 
to  come  and  hold  a  disputation  with  the 
Christian  maid,  whom  he  called  "the 
second  Plato."  On  the  eve  of  the  dis- 
putation an  angel  appeared  to  St  Cathe- 
rine, and  said  to  her,  "Fear  not,  thou 
beloved  spouse  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  nor 
take  thought  how  or  what  you  shall  say 
on  the  morrow ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you 
at  the  time  what  you  shall  say.  Be  of 
good  courage,  for  you  shall  surely  pre- 
vail, seeing  it  is  not  you  who  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  who  speaketh  by  you." 
— Metaphrastes  (died  a.d.  911),  Lives, 
etc. 

Justice  justified  in  Forgive- 
ness. 

Psalm  lxxxv.  10.  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other. 

The  adulteress  forgiven.  A  certain  king 
had  a  son  and  four  daughters.  The 
names  of  the  daughters  were  Justice, 
Truth,  Mercy,  and  Peace.  The  son 
married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Jerusalem,  who  was  guilty  of  adultery, 
repudiated,  and  reduced  to  abject  poverty. 
The  kinfy  moved  with  pity,  sent  messen- 

§ers  to  invite  the  fallen  woman  back; 
ut  she  declined  to  return,  unless  the 
prince  himself  gave  her  the  kiss  of  peace 
and  forgiveness.  When  the  king  heard 
this,  he  consulted  his  family  what  should 
be  done.  The  eldest  daughter,  Justice, 
said  the  adulteress  could  not  be  recalled 
without  doing  dishonour  to  the  law. 
The  second  daughter,  Truth?  said  that 
she  was  of  her  sister's  opinion ;  for  if 
the  king  said  one  thing  and  did  another, 
his  word  would  never  be  depended  on, 
and  sin  would  abound.  The  third  sister, 
Mercy,  pleaded  for  the  wife,  and  said 
compassion  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
crown.  The  youngest  sister,  Peace, 
terrified  at  the  family  jar,  fled  into  the 
wilderness.  The  king's  son  was  now 
appealed  to,  and  he  was  asked  to  state 
what  was  his  advice.  The  prince  replied, 
44  The  woman  is  my  spouse  ;  I  am  willing 
to  take  her  back.  On  my  head  be  all  her 
sins,  and  on  me  fall  what  punishment 
she  deserves."  Justice  and  Truth  said 


they  were  satisfied,  the  law  was  hanooei, 
ana  so  be  it  Mercy  kissed  her  brother, 
and  her  tears  fell  fast  The  wife  re- 
turned, and  Peace  came  with  her.  Mercy 
and  Truth  then  embraced  each  other. 
Justice  and  Peace  did  the  nme,  and  all 
were  reconciled. — Gesta  BomanortatK,  lv. 

Zaleucus  the  Locrian  loses  an  eye  oa 
behalf  of  his  son,  Zaleucus,  the  Locnas 
lawgiver,  enacted  that  any  citizen  d 
Lochs  proved  guilty  of  adultery  abouli 
be  deprived  of  both  his  eyes.  His  owa 
and  only  son  was  the  first  person  con- 
victed of  the  offence,  and  Zaleucos  vin- 
dicated the  law  by  giving  his  own  right 
eve,  and  plucking  out  his  son's  left  eye. 
Ihe  whole  kingdom  extolled  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  this  act,  and  the  law  was 
more  honoured  in  consequence  of  this 
vicarious  punishment  than  if  tho  whole 
weight  of  the  law  had  fallen  on  the 

guilty  son.  If  Zaleucus  would  not  spare 
is  own  eye,  there  could  be  no  hope  that 
he  would  spare  a  stranger's. — Valerius 
Maximus,  Memorable  Acts  and  Sayings, 
bk.  vi.  ch.  6,  8. 

Lending  to  the  I*orcL  (Sea 

Giving  to  tub  Poor.) 

Paov.  xfce.  IT.  He  that  hath  pity  upon  ths 
poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that  wbicfc  ba 
glveth  will  He  pay  him  again. 

LcasvLSS.  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you ;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  to- 
gether, and  running  over. 

Putting  the  text  to  the  test.  A  certain 
Jew,  resolving  to  see  if  God  would  really 
return  the  money  given  to  the  poor, 
distributed  in  alms  all  that  he  possessed, 
except  two  pieces  of  silver,  and  then 
waited  to  see  the  result.  Nothing  occurred 
for  several  days,  and  the  Jew,  being 
disappointed,  went  to  Jerusalem,  resolv- 
ing to  lodge  a  complaint  against  Solomon 
for  falsehood  before  the  high  priest.  On 
the  road  he  saw  two  men  quarrelling  over 
a  stone  which  they  had  picked  up ;  so 
he  offered  to  give  for  it  his  two  silver 
pieces.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
each  man  took  a  piece.  When  the  Jew 
reached  the  city,  he  showed  the  stone 
to  a  jeweller,  and  was  told  it  was  one  of 
the  precious  stones  dropped  from  the 
ephod  of  the  high  priest.  He  took  it 
to  the  pontiff,  and  received  in  value 
many  times  the  sum  of  money  he  had 
distributed  in  alms. — Cedrenus  (1061), 
Chronicle  from  Adam  to  Isaac  Comnehus. 

St,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  gives  her  state 
robe  to  a  beggar  (a.d.  1207-1231).  One 
day,  when  the  landgrave  was  entertaining 
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at  bis  table  the  grand-seigneurs  of  his 
•state,  Elizabeth,  the  landgravine,  was 
importuned  by  a  beggar  for  alms,  and 
having  no  money  at  nand,  she  gave  her 
state  mantle  to  the  woman.  God  set  His 
seal  of  approval  to  this  act,  by  sending 
an  angel  to  the  landgravine  with  another 
robe,  precisely  like  the  one  she  had 
bestowed  on  the  beggar,  "et  peut-Stre 
*itait-c8-lai-m$me  qui  I'avait  recu."  The 
count  de  Montalemoert,  History  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary. 

If  "angel "  nnni  messenger  la  this  extract,  then  the 
"  miracle11'  turns  out  to  be  this— a  messenger  brought  the 
robe  back  attain.  As,  indeed,  one  would  expect ;  for  what 
could  a  beggar  do  with  a  robe  of  state,  as  pawnbrokers 
were  not  yet  known  » 

St.  Francisca  gives  some  corn  sweepings 
to  the  poor,  and  the  gift  is  restored  (a.d. 
1384-1440).  St.  Francisca,  during  a 
time  of  great  dearth,  gave  to  some  poor 
people  the  corn  swept  from  the  rafters 
and  beams  of  her  husband's  granary. 
Returning  to  the  chamber  to  see  if  she 
could  scrape  together  a  little  more,  she 
found  forty  measures  of  fine  wheat,  in 
lieu  of  the  sweepings  she  had  given  to 
the  poor. — Process  of  Canonization,  May 
29,  1606. 

St.  Francisca  gives  the  wine  of  Andreas 
to  the  poor,  but  the  wine  so  given  is  spon- 
taneously restored  (a.d.  1384-1440). 
During  a  famine  in  Rome;  Andreas,  the 
father-in-law  of  St.  Francisca,  laid  in  a 
tun  of  wine.  Francisca,  being  impor- 
tuned by  the  poor,  gavo  all  who  came 
some  of  this  wine,  till  the  tun  was  empty. 
When  Andreas  found  all  his  wine  gone 
he  was  exceedingly  angry,  but  his 
daughter-in-law  said,  "  Have  you  never 
heard,  that  he  who  hath  pity  on  the  poor, 
lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that  which 
he  giveth,  the  Lord  will  pay  back  again  ? 
The  wine  given  is  still  in  the  barrel." 
And  so  it  was.   Andreas  found  the  tun 

?[uite  full  of  the  very  best  wine,  and  con- 
essed  that  God  is  as  good  as  His  word. 
^Process  of  Canonization,  May  29,  1606. 

Bee  note  under  IllDOfta.  next  column.  What  is  there  said 
applies  to  this  case  also.  St  Pranciica  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  fire  away  this  wine  without  her  father-in-law's 
content  It  was  no  charity  at  all ;  not  in  the  ease  of 
Francisca,  for  she  nude  no  personal  sacrifice,  but  wm 
liberal  at  another's  expense ;  not  in  Andreas,  for  he  gave 
nothing,  and  was  angry  that  Francisca  had  squandered 
his  wine.  To  reward  Francisca  was  to  reward  a  selfish 
and  dishonest  act ;  to  reward  Andreas  was  to  reward  him 
for  nothing  at  all  but  ill- temper  and  a  grudging  dis- 
position. 

St.  Francis  Hieronimus  steals  bread  for 
the  poor,  but  the  bread  is  miraculously 
restored  (a.d.  1642-1716).  One  day,  in 
boyhood,  St.  Francis  Hieronimus  was 
detected  by  his  mother  stealing  bread  to 


distribute  to  the  poor.  She  reproved 
him  for  taking  what  was  not  his  own, 
and  forbade  him  to  do  so  again.  The 
boy  blushed  scarlet  at  the  reproof,  and 
said,  "  Mother,  do  you  suppose  we  shall 
ever  be  the  poorer  for  lending  to  the 
Lord  ?  Look  on  the  shelf,  and  see  if  any 
loaf  is  missing.'*  The  mother  counted 
the  loaves,  and  found  they  were  all  there. 
Then,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  boy's 
neck,  she  told  him  he  was  free  to  dispose 
of  anything  in  the  house  in  charity. — 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St.  Francis  was 
canonized  in  1839.) 

This  Is  wretched  teach  lug  altogether.  The  box  steals 
the  bread,  and  gives  what  is  not  his  own  ;  the  mother  is 
angry  at  the  loss  of  her  bread,  and  finding  the  loss  re- 
stored, not  only  condones  the  offence,  but  is  willing,  on 
similar  terms,  to  allow  Its  repetition.  If  the  theft  was 
wrong,  the  "  miraculous"  restitution  of  the  loaf  or  loaves 
could  not  make  it  right.  The  mother  was  offended  at  her 
loss  and  not  at  the  peculation. 

St.  Isidore  gives  his  master's  corn  to  feed 
some  stray  pigeons.  John  da  Vergas,  a 
farmer  of  Madrid,  sent  his  man  Isidore 
with  a  sack  of  wheat  to  the  mill  to  be 
ground  for  family  use.  It  was  mid- 
winter, and  the  ground  was  thickly 
covered  with  snow.  On  the  way,  Isidore 
was  joined  by  other  labourers  bent  on 
similar  errands.  So,  on  they  trudged 
together,  talking  and  toiling,  till  they 
came  to  a  tree  literally  covered  with 
pigeons.  The  poor  birds  were  starving, 
for  the  snow  was  deep.  Isidore  removed 
the  snow  for  a  yard  or  so,  and  almost 
emptied  the  sack.  Down  flew  the 
pigeons  in  a  body,  but  before  they 
touched  the  corn,  they  flew  to  the  feet 
of  the  holy  man,  and  lovingly  caressed 
them  with  their  bills.  One  of  the  com- 
panions reproved  Isidore  for  wasting  his 
master's  goods,  but  he  replied,  "I  am 
lending  to  the  Lord,  and  that  which  I 
give  fie  will  surely  repay  me  again." 
And  so  it  was.  He  deposited  his  sack 
well-nigh  empty  in  the  mill;  but  the 
flour  which  it  made  was  so  multiplied 
between  the  millstones,  that  he  took 
back  twice  as  much  as  any  of  his  com- 
panions whose  sacks  were  full  of  grain. 
—John  the  deacon,  Life  of  St.  Isidore. 

This  Is  certainly  very  unsound  morality.  It  wai  no 
charity  In  Isidore  to  give  what  was  not  his  own,  and  the 
mere  accident  that  the  theft  was  miraculously  restored 
does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  dwxL  Take  the  follow- 
ing illustration  :  A  merchant  semis  bis  clerk  to  the  Bank 
of  England  with  £500  cash.  In  Kotng  through  some  of  the 
London  slums,  he  sees  a  host  of  poor  folk,  meagre  women, 
children  crying  for  food,  and  men  lounging  about  for 
want  of  work.  The  clerk  distributes  amongst  them  £400 
of  his  master's  money,  and  deposit*  only  £100  Instead  of 
£500  In  the  bank.  Stop  there.  What  would  be  thought 
of  thb  transaction?.  It  really  has  not  one  redeeming 
feature.  The  clerk  makes  no  personal  sacrifice,  and  if 
such  conduct  werv  tolerated,  honesty  and  confidence 
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would  be  dMtroywL  If  the  U&ker'i  clerk  ncdden  tally 
put  down  £600  InstMd  of  £100,  » that  the  masUr  nmr 
detected  tha  robbery,  eo  much  the  worn.  No  restitution 
of  the  money  could  poalbly  JuatHy  the  theft,  although  it 
ml«bt  nva  the  clerk  from  iti  eril  consequeacea.  Such 
teaching  1*  wretched  indeed. 

St.  Medard  gives  one  of  his  father's 
horses  to  a  poor  man,  and  yet  his  father 
lacked  not  one  of  his  horses  (a.d.  645). 
St.  Medard  was  of  royal  blood,  both  on 
his  father's  and  on  his  mother's  side. 
One  day  his  father,  returning  from  the 
country  with  a  large  cavalcade,  charged 
his  son  Medard,  then  a  boy,  to  conduct 
the  horses  to  the  meadow,  and  look  after 
them,  as  the  grooms  were  all  fully 
occupied.  As  he  went  to  the  meadow, 
he  saw  a  man  carrying  a  bridle  and 
saddle  on  his  head,  and  asked  him  why 
he  did  so.  The  man  replied,  his  horse 
had  just  died,  and  the  loss  was  very 
great,  as  he  had  no  money  to  buy 
another.  On  hearing  this,  Medard  gave 
the  man  one  of  his  father's  horses.  As 
he  returned  home  it  began  to  rain  heavily, 
and  God,  in  reward  of  his  gift,  sent  an 
eagle  to  ward  off  the  rain  from  him  with 
outstretched  wings.  Not  only  the  grooms 
saw  this,  but  his  father,  mother,  all  the 
guests,  and  all  the  domestics.  When 
the  groom  saw  one  of  the  horses  was 
missing,  he  complained  of  it  to  his 
master.  Medard  explained  the  matter, 
and  his  father  went  with  him  to  the 
stables.  What,  however,  was  his  amaze- 
ment to  find  his  whole  tale  of  horses 
quite  complete;  not  one  was  missing. 
The  father  now  gave  his  son  liberty  to 
give  in  alms  whatever  he  thought  proper, 
feeling  assured  that  whatever  he  g&ve 
would  be  given  him  again. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

It  was  a  dlshonert  act,  wholly  without  the  merit  of 
lelf-acriflce,  for  young  Medard  to  give  what  was  not  hk 
own.  And  the  principle  on  which  bU  father  permitted 
him  in  future  to  give  alms  waa  meet  reprehensible. 

Peter  Vellius  gives  Francis  Xavier  the 
hey  of  his  cash-box,  Xavier  takes  from 
it  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Vellius  finds 
his  cash  infull  tale,  Francis  Xavier  went 
to  Peter  Vellius,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Machai,  to  ask  for  a  subscription  to  some 
charity.  As  Vellius  was  absorbed  at  the 
time  in  a  game  of  chess,  he  gave  the  key 
of  his  cash -box  to  Xavier,  bidding  him 
help  himself;  so,  taking  out  three 
hundred  crowns,  he  brought  back  the 
key,  and  went  his  way.  When  Vellius 
examined  his  cash-box  to  see  what  had 
been  taken,  he  found  all  his  money  in 
full  tale,  just  as  he  had  left  it.  The  next 
time  he  met  Xavier,  he  told  him  about 


it,  and  Xavier  replied,  "  Just  so  ;  he  thai 
giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord ; 
and  that  which  he  giveth,  the  Lord  will 
pay  him  again."— -Cardinal  de  Monte, 
Speech  before  Gregory  XV,  on  the  caaoa- 
ization  of  Francis  Xavier,  Jan.  19,  1622. 

Liars  frustrated. 

Isa.  xllv.  25.  [God]  frnstrateth  the  totes* 
of  the  liars. 

St.  Gregory  the  thawnaturgist  falsely 
accused  (a.d.  212-270).  The  great  chastity 
and  moral  life  of  Gregory  when  a  young 
man  stirred  up  the  envy  of  some  fellows 
of  his  own  age,  who  suborned  a  woman 
to  father  a  child  on  him  in  a  public 
lecture-room.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
she  done  so,  than  the  devil  took  pos- 
session of  her,  and  so  terribly  tormented 
her  that  life  was  unendurable.  St 
Gregory,  moved  with  compassion,  ex- 
orcised her,  and  she  freely  confessed 
that  the  young  men  had  suborned  her 
to  utter  the  false  slander. — St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St,  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgitt. 

Life  more  than  Food. 

Lukk  zii.  23.  The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment. 

Gsn.  xxv.  29-34.  Esau  sells  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Lysimachus  barters  his  crown  for  a 
draught  of  water.  Lysimachus,  king  of 
Thrace,  being  besieged  by  the  Gretas, 
was,  with  his  soldiers,  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits  for  want  of  water,  and 
actually  consented  to  give  up  his  king- 
dom and  crown  to  Dromichaetcs  for  a 
draught  of  water.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  slaked  his  thirst  than  he  repented 
of  his  folly,  and  cried  in  his  grief,  "  Oh, 
that  for  a  drop  of  water  I  should  have 
sold  my  crown  and  kingdom,  and  be 
debased  from  the  state  of  a  king  to  that 
of  a  slave  for  a  moment's  gratification ! 
For  a  draught  of  water  have  I  sold 
liberty  and  dignity,  royalty  and  life." 
Lysimachus,  however,  is  not  alone  in 
this.  How  many  are  there,  in  this  our 
own  day.  who  sell  their  inheritance  of 
eternal  life  and  eternal  glory,  their  golden 
harps  and  golden  crowns,  their  kingship 
and  priesthood  in  heaven,  for  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season,  no  better  than  a  mess 
of  pottage  and  a  draught  of  water  1 

Light.   (See  Aureola,  pp.  89-41.) 

Matt.  v.  14.  Te  are  the  light  of  the  world. 
Jodk  v.  35.  John  the  Baptist  waa  a  burning 
and  shining  light. 
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Acts  xiii.  47.  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles. 

Matt.  xiii.  43.  Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  forth  as  the  snn. 

Exod.  x.  22,  23.  There  was  a  thick  darkness 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  three  days;  but  all 
the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings. 

Psalm  xcvii.  11.  Light  la  sown  for  the 
righteous. 

Psalm  cxii.  4.  Unto  the  upright  there 
ariseth  light  in  darkness. 

St.  Fillan1  s  hand  shines  forth  as  the  sun. 
St.  Fillan  was  educated  by  Munna,  an 
abbot,  and  as  candles  were  forbidden  in 
the  cells  after  a  certain  hour,  he  used  to 
hold  up  his  left  hand,  which  shone  bril- 
liantly, and  yielded  him  quite  sufficient 
light  for  him  to  go  on  with  his  writing 
after  curfew  time.  Hence  St.  Fillan 
wrote  with  his  right  hand  by  the  light 
shed  from  his  left. — Baring-Gould,  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  127. 

St.  Hilary's  chamber,  at  his  decease, 
filled  with  light  (a.d.  868).  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  assures  us  that,  when  St.  Hilary 
died,  a  brilliant  light  filled  all  the  chamber 
where  the  body  was  lying.  Of  course, 
these  words  leave  it  an  open  question 
whether  the  light  was  miraculous,  or 
whether,  according  to  [Roman]  Catholic 
custom,  the  chamber  was  artificially 
illuminated.  Those  who  know  St.  Gre- 
gory's writings  cannot  but  feel  assured 
he  meant  to  intimate  a  miracle  and  not 
a  custom. 

At  the  death  of  St.  Patrick  the  nights 
in  Ireland  were  for  twelve  months  less  dark 
than  usual  (a.d.  464).  At  the  death  of 
St.  Patrick  there  was  no  night  and  no 
cloud  in  Ireland  for  twelve  successive 
days ;  and  for  a  whole  year  the  nights 
in  the  island  were  less  dark  than  usual. 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii. 
March  17. 

When  St.  Veronica  was  dying  her 
chamber  was  illuminated  (a.d.  1497). 
Sister  Thaddam  assured  Benedctta  (from 
whose  notes  Isidore  wrote  the  life  of 
St.  Veronica),  that  going  to  the  cell 
of  Veronica  at  the  hour  of  nones,  she 
was  amazed  to  see  a  brilliant  light  shining 
through  the  chinks  of  the  cell  door. 
Peeping  through  the  crevices,  she  saw 
Veronica  dying ;  but  she  was  chanting 
the  nones,  and  a  dazzling  light  shone 
round  about  her. 

Or  eoune  ThAddjm  helteved  the  light  to  he  miraculous 
bat  a  lamp  would  suffice  to  decelre  one  who  only  peeped 
through  the  chtnki  of  the  door. 

Love  your  Enemies. 

Matt.  v.  43,  44.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  Thou  sbalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and 


hate  thine  enemy.  But  1  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you;  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them 
which  despite  fully  use  you,  and  persecute  you. 

Prov.  xxv.  31,  22.  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be 
thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink ;  for  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord 
will  reward  thee. 

Exod.  xxiii.  4, 5.  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's 
ox  or  bis  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely 
bring  it  back  to  him  again.  And  if  thou  seo 
the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his 
burden,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him. 

St.  John  the  almoner's  counsel  to  his 
nephew,  who  wanted  to  avenge  himself. 
George,  the  nephew  of  St.  John,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  fell  out  with  a  publican, 
who  insulted  him  and  even  struck  him. 
Boiling  with  rage,  the  lad  laid  bis 
complaint  before  his  uncle,  fully  expect- 
ing the  patriarch  would  make  the  fellow 
an  example.  St.  John  replied,  "Well, 
George,  I  must  take  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  will  so  avenge  the  insult,  as  even 
you  shall  be  astonished."  The  young 
man  fully  expected  his  uncle  would 
order  the  insolent  publican  to  be  publicly 
scourged,  but  the  patriarch  said,  "  You 
are  proud,  George,  of  your  relationship 
to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  near 
kinsmen  should  be  like  each  other,  not 
in  feature  only,  but  more  especially  in 
spirit  and  disposition.  Now  come  with 
me  to  the  man  who  insulted  you."  So 
saying,  he  went  to  the  publican,  who  was 
also  a  farmer,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
patriarch.  "  Fnend,"  he  said,  "  Jesus 
Christ  has  told  me  to  love  my  enemies, 
and  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  me ; 
you  have  offended  and  insulted  my 
nephew,  now  bring  me  the  agreement 
for  your  rent,  due  in  a  few  days."  The 
farmer  brought  the  paper,  and  the  patri- 
arch, tearing  it  to  pieces  in  the  sight  of 
his  son,  said  to  the  publican,  "There, 
I  forgive  you  that  debt ;  and  as  I  forgive 
offences  against  me,  may  God  forgive 
me."  When  the  neighbours  heard  thereof, 
they  were  ravished  with  admiration,  and 
loved  the  patriarch  more  than  ever. — 
Mctaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  John,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  swindler  (a.d.  619).  A  swindler,  who 
knew  the  character  of  St.  John,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  borrowed  of  him  a  large 
sum  of  monev,  saying  he  had  heard  this 
scripture,  "And  from  him  who  would 
borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away." 
The  patriarch  handed  over  the  money, 
and  the  rascal,  being  asked  to  repay  at 
the  time  due,  stoutly  maintained  he  hod 
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never  received  it.  The  patriarch  was 
advised  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
judge.  But  St.  John  replied,  "  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  Corinthians,  'Surely  this  is 
utterly  a  fault,  that  ye  go  to  law  one 
with  another.  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
take  wrong?  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
suffer  Yourselves  to  be  defrauded?'" 
When  his  advisers  remarked  that  the 
money  thus  swindled  by  a  rascal  might 
be  distributed  to  the  poor,  the  patriarch 
replied,  "  He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
His  rain  on  the  just  and  oh  the  unjust." — 
Leontius  (bishop  of  Naples),  Life  of  St. 
John  the  Almoner. 

Luke  the  Evangelist  an 
Artist. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  [Roman] 
Catholics  generally  suppose  that  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist  was  an  artist  of  consider- 
able note.  There  is  no  authority,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  New  Testament  to 
confirm  this  notion,  but  in  early  ecclesi- 
astical writers  several  allusions  are  made 
to  it,  and  several  pictures  and  images 
are  ascribed  to  his  handiwork.  Theo- 
doras lived  about  a.d.  618,  and  on  his 
authority  Nicephorus,  in  980,  states  that 
St.  Luke  left  several  paintings  of  Christ 
and  also  of  the  Virgin.  Nicephorus  is 
followed  by  several  modern  Greeks,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Gretzer's  dissertation  on 
the  subject.  Theodoras  states  that  Luke 
sent  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  to  the 
empress  rulcheria,  who  placed  it  in  the 
church  at  Constantinople.  In  the  "  Via 
lata "  of  Rome,  near  St.  Mary's  church, 
we  are  told  that  an  ancient  inscription 
was  found  on  a  portrait,  in  these  words : 
"  This  is  one  of  the  seven  paintings  of 
St.  Luke."  Of  the  portraits  ascribed  to 
St.  Luke,  now  existing,  the  principal  one 
was  placed  by  Paul  V.  in  the  Borghesi 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lyons  affirm  that  St. 
Pothin,  who  died  a.d.  177,  brought  with 
him  from  the  East  "an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  attributed  to  St.  Luke. 
Mgr.  Gnerin  tells  us  the  portraits  ascribed 
to  St.  Luke  are  very  numerous.  His 
words  are,  "  St.  Pothin  aurait  apporte'  de 
l'orient  une  image  de  la  Vierge.  Peut- 
6tre  dtait-ce  un  de  ces  nombreux  portrait 
attribues  a  St  Luc." 

If  any  ono  Is  curious  enough  to  know  what  sort  of  face  and 
stature  are  ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  It  Is  as  follows : 
Medium  height,  face  long,  complexion  brownish,  hair 
Wood,  eyebrvw.  black,  eyes  a  .lark  olive  grey  very  glisten- 
la*,  don  Italian,  cheeks  rather  full,  lips  a  bright  rcr- 


tuUkm.  expression  very  modest  and  utatexnsd.  < 
ment  stately,  dress  neat,  poor,  and  wtutQ?  i 
ornament.   (See  A.NQII.  or  DftATH.  "  Gregory  Cb*  Gseac' 

p.».) 

In  Saragoam  fa  the  famoos  pictare  of  tl 
Child  given  by  the  Virgin  herself  to  St.  Ja? 
preaching  the  gospel  them    It  b  or 
profusion  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  i 
a  nudUtode  of  tamps. 

Mammon  of  Unrighteous- 
ness.  (See  Rich  Fool,  pt»  u) 

Lun  xrl.  9.  Make  to  yowrselTe*  n  li  mils  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteoogDess ;  thai,  van 
ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you,  etc 

Diony sius,  the  son  of  Vie  king  of  Syracuse, 
made  to  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.  A  marvellous  illustra- 
tion of  this  text  occurs  in  the  life  of 
Dionysius,  king  of  Syracuse.  His  son 
of  the  same  name  stored  up  such  vast 
hoards  of  silver  and  gold  that  the  father 
grew  suspicious,  and  asked  him  with  what 
object  this  was  done.  The  son  replied 
that  he  meant  to  make  friends  with  it, 
that  when  the  king,  his  father,  died,  the 
Syracusans  might  receive  him  into  the 
inheritance. 

The  golden  apple  to  be  owen  to  the 
greatest  fool.  A  certain  king,  on  his 
death-bed,  gave  a  golden  apple  to  his  son, 
and  told  him  to  bestow  it  on  the  greatest 
fool.  The  son  travelled  through  many 
regions,  and  although  he  found  many 
foolish  ones,  he  found  no  one  that  quite 
answered  the  condition  of  being  the 
greatest  of  all  fools.  At  length  be  came 
to  a  large  province,  and  saw  one  con- 
ducted through  the  streets  in  roval 
apparel,  with  every  demonstration  "  of 
honour,  and  asked  the  cause.  He  was 
told  that  the  man  was  a  kinp  for  the 
year  being,  but  as  soon  as  his  year  of 
office  was  ended,  he  would  be  degraded 
and  banished  from  the  province.  The 
young  prince  immediately  drew  near, 
and  said,  "  My  lord,  the  king  my  father 
commanded  me  on  his  death-bed  to 
present  your  grace  with  this  golden 
apple."  "  How  so  ?  "  said  the  magnate. 
"  I  never  even  knew  your  father."  *'  My 
lord,"  rejoined  the  prince,  "my  father's 
injunction  to  me  was  to  give  the  apple 
to  the  greatest  fool.  I  have  travelled 
through  many  lands,  and  found  many 
foolish  men,  but  never  till  to-day  found 
I  one  willing  to  endure  a  lifelong  banish- 
ment for  a  twelvemonth's  splendour. " 
•*  Right,"  said  the  receiver  of  the  apple ; 
"  but  I  will  labour  in  my  year  of  splendour 
to  make  to  myself  friends,  that  when  my 
year  of  office  ends,  I  may  be  received 
with  welcome  in  the  land  to  which  I 
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shall  be  exiled."—  Qesta  Romanorvm, 
lxxiv. 

Marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Gal.  ri.  It.  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

(This  obsenrsHon  has  given  rise  to  what  the  Roman 
Catholic*  call  tHgmata ;  th*t  Is,  prints  In  the  hands,  feet, 
side,  and  temples,  of  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ,  some- 
times complete,  and  sometimes  only  in  part.) 

The  following  persons  claim  to  hare 
been  so  marked  : — 

I.  Men. 

Angelo  del  Pazzi  (all  the  marks). 

Benedict  of  Reggio  (the  crown  of 
thorns),  1602. 

Carlo  di  Saeta  (the  lance-wonnd). 

Dodo,  a  premonstratensian  monk  (all 
the  marks),  died  1231. 

Francis  d'Assisi  (the  fire  wounds),  Sept. 
15,  1224. 

.  Leo  (marked  from  birth   with  red 
crosses),  1002. 
Nicholas  of  Ravenna. 

II.  Women. 
Blanca  de  Gazeran. 

Catherine  Emmerich  of  the  Tyrol 
(crown  of  thorns,  and  marks  on  the  hands 
and  feet).  1774-1824. 

Catherine  of  Raconigi  (marks  on  the 
hands  and  feet),  1486-1647. 

Catherine  of  Ricci  (crown  of  thorns, 
1547),  1522-1589. 

Catherine  of  Siena  (the  five  wonnds), 
1346-1380. 

Cecilia  di  Nobili  of  Nocera,  1655. 

Clara  di  Pugny  (marks  of  the  spear), 
1514. 

Dominica  Lazzari  of  the  Tyrol  (nine- 
teenth century). 

"  Ecstatica ,{ of  Caldaro  (all  the  marks), 
1842. 

Gabriella  da  Piezolo  of  Aquila  (spear- 
marke,  which  bled  afresh  every  Friday). 

Gertrude  of  Ostend  (the  five  wounds), 
died  1358. 

Joanna  Maria  of  the  Cross. 

Lidwina  (all  the  marks),  1380-1433. 

Louise  Lateau  (all  the  marks),  1860- 
1868. 

Maria  Mori  of  the  Tyrol  (nineteenth 
century). 

Mana  Razzi  of  Chio  (the  crown  of 
thorns). 

Maria  Villani  (the  crown  of  thorns). 

Mary  Magdalene  de'  Pazzi  (all  the 
marks),  156&1607. 

Mechtildis  von  Stanz. 

Oxanna  (the  cross,  crown  of  thorns, 
and  spear),  1449-1506. 


Petronilla  (all  the  marks),  died  1472. 
Rita  de  Caacia  (the  crown  of  thorns), 
1452. 

Rose  Tamisier  (special  marks.  See 
Ihpobturb,  p.  184),  1850. 

Sybillina  of  Pavia  (crown  and  thorns 
and  whip-wales). 

Ursula  of  Valencia. 

Veronica  Giuliani  (all  the  marks), 
1660-1727. 
Vincenza  Ferreri  of  Valencia,  304. 

Pagan  Stigmata,  It  was  by  no  means 
unusual  for  the  pagans  to  make  incisions 
in  their  skin  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
Sometimes  the  marks  were  burnt  in  with 
hot  irons,  and  sometimes  a  black  or  violet 
pigment,  rubbed  into  punctures  made 
m  the  skin  with  some  sharp  instrument, 
like  a  needle,  made  abiding  marks. 
Many  Arabian  women  are  so  marked  on 
the  arms  and  legs ;  and  probably  tat- 
tooing is  a  similar  sacred  marking  of  the 
skin.  Lucian  tells  us  that  all  Syrian 
women  were  marked  either  on  the  hands 
or  on  the  neck. 

St.  Catherine  Emmerich  of  the  Tyrol 
had  all  the  marks  (a.d.  1774-1824).  St. 
Catherine  Emmerich  of  the  Tyrol,  gene- 
rally called  the  "nun  of  Dulmen,"  is 
a  modern  example  of  the  same  pheno- 
menon. Catherine  Emmerich  had  from 
early  youth  an  intuitive  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning the  qualities  of  plants,  and  also 
of  interpreting  people's  thoughts.  This 
sickly  abnormal  visionary  was  marked  on 
her  head  with  the  wounds  of  the  crown 
of  thorns,  in  her  side  with  the  wound  of 
the  spear,  and  in  her  hands  and  feet 
with  the  impress  of  the  nails.  These 
wounds,  we  are  told,  were  as  plain  as  if 
they  bad  been  painted  by  an  artist,  and 
bled  regularly  every  Friday.  There  was 
-also  a  double  cross  on  her  breast.  When 
the  blood  was  wiped  away,  the  marks 
looked  like  the  punctures  of  needles. 
Catherine  was  a  poor  uneducated  cow- 
keeper,  but  in  her  ecstasies  talked  like 
one  inspired.  She  could  see  in  the  dark 
just  as  well  as  in  daylight,  and  frequently 
made  clothes  for  the  poor  at  night  with- 
out either  lamp  or  candle,— Ecstaticas  of 
the  Tyrol. 

N.B.— Maria  Mori  and  Dominica  Latxari  are  two  other 
modern  instances. 

St.  Catherine  of  Raconigi  marked  in  the 
hands  and  feet  (a.d.  1486-1547).  Jesus 
one  day  came  to  St.  Catherine  of  Raco- 
nigi, and  said  to  her,  "  Thy  great  faith, 
daughter,  merits  a  reward,  and  therefore 
will  I  make  you  participate  in  the  pains 
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I  myself  endured  in  My  hands  and  feet." 
So  saying,  He  reached  out  His  hands, 
placing  His  palms  in  those  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine. As  He  did  so,  there  leaped  from 
the  wounds  "a  dart  of  Moody'  which 
pierced  the  hands  of  the  maiden,  and 
left  there  a  perpetual  stigma.  A  similar 
shooting  pain  darted  through  her  feet, 
and  there  also  was  left  the  stigma  of 
Christ.  These  stigmata  on  the  hands  and 
feet  continued  all  through  life,  and  when 
she  was  dead,  hosts  of  persons  came  to 
see  them,  and  bore  witness  of  the  fact 
which  their  own  eyes  had  seen.  In  the 
convent  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Chieri,  St 
Catherine  of  Raconigi  is  represented  with 
the  stigmata,  a  great  cross  on  the  left 
shoulder,  a  little  one  on  the  breast,  a 
lily  in  her  hands,  and  three  rings  on  the 
ring-finger.  —  Mgr.  Gucrin,  Vies  des 
Samts,  vol.  x.  p.  513  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St,  Catherine  of  Ricci  receives  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  (a.d.  1522-1583).  An 
extraordinary  number  of  graces  were 
vouchsafed  to  St.  Catherine  of  Ricci  in 
Florence.  She  vowed  herself  the  virgin 
bride  of  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  Himself 
placed  on  her  finger  a  betrothal  ring,  and 
marked  her  body  with  the  sacred  stig- 
mata. She  also  experienced  habitually 
"  all  the  torments  of  the  Redeemer,  one 
after  the  other,  in  due  order  during 
Passion  Week.'*  In  Christian  art  St. 
Catherine  of  Ricci  is  represented  as 
receiving  from  Christ  the  engagement 
ring,  and  crowned  with  thorns.  Some- 
times she  is  represented  "  recevant  dans 
la  bouche  un  jet  du  lait  de  la  Sainte 
Vierge." — Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  li.  p.  506. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  had  the  five 
wounds  (a.d.  1346-1880).  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  called  herself  the  virgin  spouse 
of  Christ.  One  day,  meditating  on  the 
passion  of  Christ,  she  was  stricken  in  the 
nands,  feet,  and  side  with  the  marks  of 
the  Lord  Jesus :  and.  as  St.  Antony 
assures  us,  actually  felt  the  wounds  as 
acutely  as  if  she  had  been  really  crucified. 
In  fact,  they  were  to  painful  to  her, 
especially  the  wound  in  the  side,  that  she 
declared  she  must  have  sunk  under  the 
agony,  if  God  had  not  relieved  the  pain. 
— Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (a.d.  1670). 

St,  Francis  dAssisi  had  the  five  wounds 
impressed  on  hitn  by  a  seraph  with  six 
wings  (Sept  16,  1224).  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi  had  all  the  marks  of  the  Passion 
impressed  on  him.  Not  only  many  who 
conversed  with  him,  as  St  Clara,  saw 
and  touched  the  wounds,  but  St.  Gregory 


IX.,  who  canonized  him,  affirms  thai  hp 
himself  saw  them  also.   The  marking 
fell  out  thus.    Being  in  a  solitary  place 
during  his  "  Michaelmas  Lent,*'  in  Ao- 
vergne,  two  years  before  his  death,  early 
one  morning,  about  the  exaltation  of  the 
cross,  he  saw  a  seraph  with  six  wings. 
His  face  burned  with  fire,  and  radiated 
light  in  every  direction.   Between  the 
wings  of  the  seraph  was  the  figure  of 
a  man  crucified.   The  uppermost  win«? 
were  held  above  his  head,  the  two  middle 
ones  were  spread  abroad  so  as  to  form 
a  cross,  and  the  other  two  were  gathered 
up  together  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
body.   When  St  Francis  saw  the  seraph, 
he  fell  into  an  ecstasy ;  and,  daring  the 
trance,  was  transformed  into  the  mx*ct 
similitude  of  Christ  crucified.  There 
were  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  print  of  the  spear- 
wound  in  his  side.    The  heads  of  the 
nails  appeared  in  his  two  palms ;  they 
were  round  and  black,  the  points  being 
long  and  bent   So  also  was  it  in  the  feet 
The  spear-wound  was  in  the  right  side, 
and  the  mark  was  both  wide  and  red. — 
St.  Bonaventura,  Life  of  St.  Fronds  t*f 
Assisi, 

The  tpflor-woand  In  Veronica  Giuliani  m  In  the  left 
ride,  bat  artists  generally  repr— ot  tl»  soldier  pesrdag 
toe  right  ride.  (See  p.  436.) 

St.  Gertrude  of  Ostend  had  the  five 
wounds  (a.d.  1858).  On  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  a.d.  1340,  St 
Gertrude  of  Ostend  felt  all  of  a  sudden 
five  punctures,  two  in  the  hands,  two  in 
the  feet,  and  one  in  the  side.  From  these 
wounds  blood  flowed  abundantly.  Next 
day,  and  for  several  following  days,  blood 
flowed  from  these  stigmata  seven  times  a 
day,  at  the  seven  canonical  hours.  Crowds 
went  to  witness  the  spectacle.  St  Ger- 
trude, **  fearing  she  might  grow  vain," 
prayed  that  the  flux  of  blood  might  cease, 
and  her  prayer  was  heard ;  but  the  marks 
of  the  Passion  remained  till  death. — Vita 
Sancterum  (Bollandus),  vol.  L  Jan.  6. 

Louise  Lateau  had  ail  the  five  marks 
(born  1850-1868).  Annie  Louise  Lateau 
was  the  daughter  of  Gregory  Lateau,  a 
workman  of  one  of  the  foundries  of 
Hainault  The  father  died  in  1850,  the 
year  of  his  child's  birth.  Annie  Louise 
became  a  sempstress,  but  when  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  1866  she  distinguished  her- 
self greatly  by  nursing  the  sick  in  the 
village  of  Bois  d'Haine.  Next  year  she 
was  taken  ill,  and  received  the  last  sacra- 
ment in  September ;  but,  taking  a  few 
drops  of  a  miraculous  fountain,  contrary 
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to  all  expectation,  she  suddenly  recovered. 
On  April  24, 1868,  she  suffered  from  great 
pain  in  the  localities  of  the  five  wounds, 
and  an  abscess  appeared  on  her  left  side. 
Next  day  it  wholly  disappeared,  but  the 
following  Friday  blood  flowed  from  the 
hands,  feet,  and  side.  In  August,  the 
same  year,  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
marks,  one  of  the  gentlemen  being  Dr. 
Lefebvre,  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
university  at  Lou  vain,  and  the  next  Friday 
"  the  crown  of  thorns  "  made  its  appear- 
ance on  her  head.  In  Aug.  29,  1878, 
The  Times  says  that  Anne  Louise  Lateau 
the  stigmatic  still  works  in  the  house, 
and  has  been  visited  by  above  a  hundred 
doctors  of  all  nationalities,  none  of  whom 
have  detected  the  slightest  malady.  The 
stigmata  make  their  appearances  on  Fri- 
days, between  the  hours  of  one  and  two. 
and  four  and  five. — See  The  Lancet,  April 
22,  1871 ;  The  British  Medical  Journal, 
1871,  and  Oct  1875;  Dr.  Bourneville, 
Science  and  Miracle ;  etc. 

St.  Leo  marked  at  birth  with  red  crosses 
(a.d.  1002).  Bruno  (the  baptismal  name 
of  St.  Leo)  was  born  in  Alsace,  and  his 
body  at  birth  was  marked  all  over  with 
red  crosses,  attributed  to  the  intense 
meditation  of  his  mother  on  the  passion 
of  Christ,  and  a  token  that  the  child  him- 
self would  carry  the  cross  to  his  life's 
end. — Wibert,  In  vita  Leonis  ZX,  bk.  i. 

Without  doubt,  the  unagmatlon  of  the  mother  some- 
tfmei  Imp  ream  risible  marks  on  the  offspring.  Jacob 
acted  on  this  principle  when  he  told  Laban  be  would 
take  the  speckled  and  spotted  sheep  Cor  his  hire  (0m.  xxx. 
37-48).  And  he  took  rods  of  preen  poplar,  haatl,  and 
chestnut,  and  pilled  white  strike*  In  them,  and  set  the 
rods  In  the  watering-troughs  where  the  flocks  came  to 
drink ;  and  the  ewes  brought  forth  cattle  riug-ttraked, 
spotted,  and  speckled. 

St.  Lidwina  had  the  marks  of  the  Lord, 
but  they  were  not  visible  (a.d.  1380-1433). 
Angels,  in  human  forms,  often  appeared 
to  St.  Lidwina  she  conversed  with  them, 
and  called  them  by  their  names.  She 
was  also  granted  interviews  with  her 
"  celestial  Spouse,"  who  appeared  to 
her  personally,  and  on  one  occasion  im- 
pressed on  her  body  the  sacred  marks 
of  His  passion ;  but,  to  avoid  vanity, 
St,  Lidwina  intreated  the  Saviour  to 
render  these  stigmata  invisible,  a  favour 
readily  accorded  to  her.— Life  of  St.  Lid- 
wina (compiled  by  her  cousin  John  Gerlac 
and  ner  confessor  John  Walter).  See 
Acta  Sanctorum  by  the  Bollandists,  April 
14,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazxi  marked 
with  all  the  st&mata  (a.d.  1566-1607). 
Catherine,  allied  by  blood  to  the  Medici, 


changed  her  name  to  Mary  Magdalene,  on 
taking  the  veil.  She  was  noted  for  her 
visions,  and  Christ  Himself  put  on  her 
head  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  marked  her 
body  with  all  the  marks  of  His  passion. 
In  Christian  art  she  is  represented  as 
receiving  "  the  instruments  of  the  Passion 
and  the  stigmata,  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  temptations  of  the  devil." — Vincent 
Puccini  (of  Florence),  Life  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  of  PazxL 

St.  Oxanna  marked  with  the  five  wounds 
of  Jesus  (a.d.  1449-1505.)  The  Bignal 
favours  of  Jesns  and  Mary,  shown  to 
St.  Oxanna  from  early  childhood,  con- 
tinued as  she  grew  in  years  and  stature. 
Before  she  was  fifteen  years  old  she  was 
honoured  by  the  stigmata  of  the  cross, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  spear.  More 
than  once  she  received  the  Eucharist  from 
the  hand  of  angels ;  and  God  often  re- 
vealed to  her  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
and  gave  her  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles.— L'abbe'  Chapia,  La  Vie  dune  Sainte 
pour  chaque  Jour  ae  V Annie  (June  18). 

Rita  of  Cascia  marked  with  the  crown  of 
thorns  (a.d.  1452).  Rita 'of  Cascia,  after 
hearing  a  famous  missionary  preach  on 
the  passion  of  Christ,  prayed  that  she 
might  be  a  partaker  of  the  Saviour's 
grief,  and  forthwith  felt  in  her  forehead 
the  punctures  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 
From  these  punctures  proceeded  a  most 
offensive  pus,  and  worms  crawled  from 
the  sores.  This  lasted  four  years,  and 
then  she  died,  when  rays  of  glory  issued 
from  the  punctures.  This  we  are  told 
by  an  artist,  who  says  he  was  a  personal 
witness,  and  knew  Rita  from  her  first 
introduction  to  the  convent  to  the  hour 
of  her  death. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists), vol.  v.  May  22. 

The  pimples  on  the  forehead,  the  pus,  the  offenslTe  smell, 
and  the  contagious  nature  of  these  "  marks, "  look  rerj 
much  like  smallpox  or  variola.  The  account  Is  not  stated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  know  whether  the  pimples 
were  running  sores  for  four  years,  or  whether  only  "  pock- 
marks  "  remained.  We  are  distinctly  told  she  was ''sepa- 
rated from  her  companions  for  fifteen  days,  during  all 
which  time  she  spoke  to  no  one."  This  would  be  about 
the  length  of  time  that  smallpox  runs.  The  scabs  oegin  to 
fall  off  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day.  In  soma  cases 
smallpox  Is  followed  by  sloughing  sores  and  erysipelatous 
Inflammation,  and  this  may  hare  been  the  case  with 
Bite. 

N.  a— Rita  is  a  contraction  of  Margarita. 

SybUlina  of  Pavia  had  the  marks  of  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  whips  (fourteenth 
century).  SybUlina  of  Pavia  was  blind 
from  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  was 
received  into  the  sisterhood  of  the  Tiers 
Ordre  de  St  Dominique.  Her  sufferance 
impressed  upon  her  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  marks  of  the  scourging.   "  Aussi 
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porta-t-elle  dans  ses  membres  de  vierge 
les  marquee  cruelles  de  la  passion  de 
son  divin  e'poux." — Les  Petits  Boilandistes, 
vol.  iii.  p.  638. 

St.  Veronica  Giuliani  has  all  the  marks 
(a.d.  1693,  1697).  8t.  Veronica  Giuli- 
ani, at  the  age  of  thirty- three,  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  Saviour  intended  to  make 
her  an  associate  in  His  passion.  In  1693 
she  felt  in  her  forehead  the  pains  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  any  one  might  have 
seen  the  marks  by  a  circle  of  pustules 
round  her  head.  The  physicians  tried 
caustic,  but  onlv  added  to  her  suffering 
without  removing  the  marks.  Other 
remedies  being  also  tried  with  no  better 
success,  the  physicians  abandoned  all 
hope  of  removing  the  marks.  In  1697, 
on  Good  Friday,  while  contemplating  the 
crucifixion,  the  Saviour  Himself  appeared 
to  her ;  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
five  rays  darted  from  his  five  wounds, 
into  the  hands,  feet,  and  side  of  Veronica. 
The  pain  of  the  wounds  was  very  great, 
and  she  felt  exactly  as  if  she  were  crucified. 
She  was  obliged  to  reveal  this  "  extra- 
ordinary favour  "  to  her  confessor,  and  the 
confessor  informed  the  bishop  of  Citta  di 
Castello,  who,  in  turn,  consulted  the 
pope.  The  bishop  received  from  the  holy 
office  of  Rome  a  reply  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  the  affair,  and  not  to  talk  about 
it;  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  "the 
miracle"  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  stigmata  were  apparent  to 
all  the  sisterhood.  The  bishop,  to  assure 
himself  of  the  fact,  selected  four  persons 
to  accompany  him  to  the  church  attached 
to  the  nunnery ;  and  Veronica,  being 
placed  in  the  grille,  was  examined  with 
care.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
matter;  the  wounds  were  evident,  and 
Veronica  said  sometimes  they  were  wet 
with  blood,  and  at  other  times  scabbed. 
The  wound  of  the  spear  was  in  the  left 
side ;  it  was  between  four  and  five  inches 
long,  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  hod 
all  the  appearance  of  a  wound  made  by  a 
spear.  This  wound  never  closed,  and 
therefore  the  linen  of  the  saint  was 
always  bloody.  "Les  incn*dules  re- 
garderont  ces  prodiges  com  me  imagi- 
ned res,  et  les  temoius  qui  les  ont  rap- 
portes,  com  me  des  gens  simples,  que  Ton 
pouvait  facilement  t romper.  Nous  ne 
craignons  pas  d'assurer  que  toutes  les 
precautions  que  la  prudence  humaine 
peut  inspirer  pour  bien  connaitre  la 
veritd  furent  prises  par  l'evique,  guide" 
par  les  instructions  nu'il  avait  recues  du 
tribunal  du  Saint-Office.   Veronique  elle- 


mlme  cherchait  si  pen  a  en  im poser,  que, 
dans  toutes  les  circonstance,  elle  timoi- 
gnait  la  crainte  que  ce  qui  se  passait  en 
elle  ne  fflt  une  illusion  du  demon.** 

The  marvel  does  not  end  here.  Vero- 
nica asserted  that  the  stigmata  were  not 
confined  to  her  body,  but  were  al*o 
marked  on  her  heart.  She  drew  a  map 
of  her  heart,  marking  the  spot  of  each 
instrument  of  torture,  and  also  that  in 
which  the  cross  was  fixed.  At  death  a 
post-mortem  was  held  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop,  the  governor  of  the  town, 
several  doctors  and  surgeons,  and  seven 
other  witnesses.  All  these  testified  to 
the  wounds  in  the  body  and  the  marks 
on  the  heart  corresponding  with  the  map 
drawn  by  Veronica.  —  Mgr.  Guerin 
(chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.),  Firs  d*% 
Saints,  vol.  viii.  pp.  222-224  (7th  edit. 
1880). 

N.B.-Tbe  spear-wound  In  Frauds  of  Antt  was  to  the 

right  side. 

Ona  would  Hae  to  see  the  report  of  the  medleal  mm  ; 
bat  I  cannot  And  It  either  In  the  original  lUttaa  arts  the 
French  translation  of  this  life.  Alban  Butter  does  not 
even  mention  the  n 


name  of  thia  talat 

Thomas  the  apostle's  reply  when  the 
disciples  said,  "  We  have  seen  the  Lord." 
In  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle, 
written  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  Isidore, 
Metaphrases,  and  others,  the  sentence, 
"  We  have  seen  the  Lord,**  and  the  reply 
of  Thomas  are  thus  paraphrased:  "O 
brother,  whilst  thou  wert  absent  we  saw 
the  Lord ;  the  same  that  was  beaten  and 
crowned  with  thorns ;  the  same  that  was 
nailed  to  the  cross  and  died;  the  same 
whose  side  was  pierced  with  the  spear; 
the  same  that  was  taken  down  from  the 
cross  and  laid  in  the  tomb.  He  is  risen, 
brother,  and  we  have  seen  Him.  He 
showed  us  His  hands  and  His  feet,  and 
there  saw  we  the  prints  of  the  nails,  not 
stained  with  blood,  but  wonderfully 
adorned,  and  blazing  like  diamonds  and 
rubies  set  in  gold.  Even  now  He  parted 
from  us,  brother.**  Thomas  made 
answer,  "  It  was  a  mere  vision.  For  my 
own  part,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  will  not 
believe  it,  till  I  not  only  see  the  prints  in 
His  hands,  feet,  and  side,  but  actually  put 
my  fingers  into  the  wounds  to  be  assured 
that  my  eyes  have  not  deceived  me.  Till 
this  is  the  case,  I  say,  I  can  neither 
believe  that  you  have  really  seen  the 
Master,  nor  yet  that  He  is  risen  from  the 
dead." 

The  bad  taste  and  extravagance  of  thlf  paraphrase  h 
^  valuable  as  a  kssou  In  hagtofraphj.  The  enppaoafl 
%  bat  real  tinsel,  aboot  the  "*JmmZm* 
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rubies  set  In  gold"  Is  In  the  wont  possible  taste,  and 
when  we  rood  it,  we  can  only  feel  thankful  that  these 
men  were  not  the  orange!  1st*  of  the  four  Gospels. 

Three  children  fell  into  a  pit,  but  tcere 
unharmed,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  St. 
Porphyry  (a.d.  353-420).  Three  children 
of  Gaza,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
seven,  fell  into  a  deep  pit.  St.  Porphyry, 
having  heard  of  the  accident,  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  remained  an  hour  in  fervent 
prayer.  In  the  mean  time,  a  man 
descended  into  the  pit,  and  found  the 
children  safe  and  sound,  sitting  on  a 
stone.  What  is  more  wonderful  still  is 
this— they  were  all  marked  with  a  red 
cross,  one  on  the  forehead,  another  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  third  on  the  hand. 
—Mark  (a  companion),  Life  of  St. 
Porphyry. 

An  attempt  to  taplain  Me  phenomenon.  The  fact 
that  certain  bodies  nave  been  marked  with  strange  Im- 
pressions fa  beyond  dispute,  and  without  in  any  wise 
attributing  these  marks  either  to  miracle  or  imposition, 
they  ean  be  accounted  for  by  the  mystical  action  of 
thought  upon  the  body.  Brery  one  knows  that;  thought 
may  produce  local  pain,  disease,  and  eren  death.  Let 
any  one,  for  example,  fix  bfa  thoughts  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  imagine  that  he  suffers  pain  there,  and  the 


pain  wiD  assuredly  follow ;  so,  if  a  i 
imagine  that  he  fa  ill,  be  will  undoubtedly  become  so. 
All  know  that  fright  will  produce  birth-marks,  and  in 
i  marks  when  the  body  fa  full-grown.  Any 


rery  strong  emotion  that  vitiates  the  secretions  will  affect 
the  skin ;  and  by  fixing  the  thought  strongly  on  any 


particular  part  of  the  skin,  the  Vicious  effect  may  be 
determined.  Suppose  a  nun  of  delicate  health  and 
extreme  excitability  fa  worked  up  by  imagination  to  a 


state  of  morbid  frenzy,  her  secretions  will  become 
vitiated,  and  her  skin  diseased.  Suppose,  now,  her  whole 
soul  fa  fixed  on  the  crown  of  thorns— so  firmly  fixed  that  she 
believes  her  forehead  to  be  scarred  with  the  punctures ; 
this  central  lied  thought  may  determine  the  focus  and 
character  of  the  skin  disease,  and  it  may  in  extreme  eases 
assume  those  pustules  or  pimples  round  the  brow  which 
are  called  "the  crown  of  thorns."  The  same  diseased 
thought  that  made  Macbeth  see  a  dagger  in  the  air.  and 
Banquos  ghost  sitting  on  an  empty  chair,  may  make  a 
religious  visionary  see  an  angel,  and  believe  that  the 
angel  gave  the  marks  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Such  false  creations  often  proceed  "from  the  beat- 
oppressed  brain : "  and  vivid  fancy,  especially  with  the 
superstitious,  will  often  "inform  thus  to  the  mind."  It 
fa  certain,  however,  that  mechanical  means  wore  some- 
times employed  to  produce  the  mark.  Thus  Laurent  of 
the  Benedictine  Order  seared  his  forehead  with  hot  iron  to 
produce  the  semblance  of  a  crown  of  thorns  (see  p.  430).  ' 

Self-deception  U  a  common  occurrence  with  hysterical 
women.  Dr.  Da  Saulle.  physician  to  the  Salpetriere, 
Paris,  has  found  many  of  lib  patients  labouring  under  the 
delusion  that  they  had  been  struck  or  stabbed,  though 
they  had  Inflicted  the  injuries  on  themselvea  A  wife  was 
found  lying  on  her  bedroom  floor,  with  her  face  covered 
with  blood.  She  said  she  had  been  attacked  by  armed 
men ;  but  the  story  proved  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  A 
girl  wounded  herself  with  a  pistol,  and  then  described  an 
attempted  assassination  In  the  most  minute  detail. 
Another  young  woman  was  found  in  a  railway  carriage 
with  a  knife-wound  In  her  side.  This  Injury  was  proved 
to  have  been  self-inflicted.  A  housemaid,  found  behind 
a  door,  gagged,  bound,  and  bruised,  swore  she  had  been 
attacked  by  burglars,  but  was  believed  to  have  been  her 
own  burglar.  Then  comes  the  most  striking  case  of  all, 
which  occurred  In  the  practice  of  Dr.  Tardieu.  "A 
young  lady,  living  at  Oonrbevcne,  wished  to  make  herself 
an  object  of  public  interest  by  passing  as  a  victim  of  a 
political  conspiracy,  which  she  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered. One  night  she  was  found  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  mental  perturbation  at  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ment. She  could  not  talk;  but  stated,  in  writing,  that 
■be  bad  been  attacked  outside  her  own  house  by  a  man, 


who  had  attempted  to  i 


,  at  the  i 


•  time 


to  garotte 

[  her  twice  with  a  dagger.  Only  the  lady's  dothing 
was  injured,  and  the  body  of  her  drees  and  her  coraet 
were  found  to  be  cut  through,  but  at  different  levels. 
She  tried  to  make  out  that  the  attempt  at  strangulation 
had  caused  dumbness.  M.  Tardieu  remarked,  in  her 
hearing,  that  this  Infirmity  rapidly  disappeared  when 
produced  under  circumstances  of  this  Una.  She  soon 
managed  to  regain  her  speech,  and  in  a  short  time  ad- 
mitted that  the  whole  narrative  had  been  developed  out 
of  her  inner  consciousness."— Iritfe*  Mtdieal  Journal, 
1883. 

Men  like  Trees. 

Mark  vili.  24.  I  seo  men,  as  trees. 

St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  and  his 
deacon  mistaken  for  two  trees.  During  a 
dreadful  persecution,  Gregory  the  thau- 
maturgist and  his  deacon  retired  to  a 
mountain,  where  they  lay  perdue.  The 
governor  of  Neocaesarea,  being  informed 
of  their  whereabouts,  sent  officers  to 
apprehend  them.  While  these  officers 
were  on  their  way,  St  Gregory  said  to  his 
deacon,  "You  pray  here  while  I  go 
yonder  and  pray."  When  the  officers 
came  to  the  mountain  they  could  Bee  no 
man,  and  returned  to  the  governor, 
saying,  "  We  found  no  one,  but  we  saw 
two  trees  a  little  apart  from  each  other." 
The  governor  then  went  himself  to  the 
mountain,  fell  at  the  feet  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  begged  to  be  baptized,  saying, 
"Verily,  none  can  deliver  after  this  sort 
but  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  the  Lord  thy  God 
He  is  God,  and  there  is  none  beside. 
Blessed  be  His  name." — Nicephorus 
Callistus,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  vi. 
ch.  17. 

More  than  Conquerors. 

Box.  vili.  35-39.  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,  or  sword?  Nay,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

2  Cos.  xL  24-27.  Of  the  Jews  five  times 
received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was 
I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  1 
suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  have  I 
been  in  the  deep;  in  Journeyings  often,  in 
perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  In  the 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren;  In  weariness  and  painfullness, 
in  watchlngs  often,  In  hunger  and  thirst,  iu 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness. 

St.  Juliana  of  Nioomedia  tortured  by 
Evilatm  (a.d.  299).   Evilatius  asked 
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MORTIFY  THE  BODY. 


[Pr.  VU 


Juliana  of  Nicomcdia  to  be  his  wife,  but 
she  told  him  she  had  vowed  to  be  the 
bride  of  Christ  only.  The  young  noble- 
man afterwards  became  prefect,  and  under 
Diocletian  was  commanded  to  extirpate 
the  Christian  heresy.  Juliana  was  brought 
to  his  tribunal,  and  the  torture  he  inflicted 
on  her  was  almost  unparalleled.  She 
was  first  suspended  in  the  air  by  four 
leather  thongs,  and  beaten  with  whips 
made  of  the  sinews  and  hide  of  a  bullock  ; 
this  beating  went  on  till  the  officer  em- 
ployed could  no  longer  continue  from 
fatigue.  When  taken  down,  the  prefect 
said,  "This  punishment  is  only  the  shadow 
of  what  will  follow ; "  but  the  damsel 
made  answer,  "As  is  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be."  She  was  then  hung  by  her 
hair  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  so  long  that 
every  hair  of  her  head  was  rooted  out, 
and  straw  was  set  on  fire  beneath  her ; 
her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  plucked 
out  also,  and  her  hands  pierced  with  hot 
irons.  Being  sent  back  to  prison,  the  devil 
came  to  her  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  said, 
"God  is  satisfied  with  what  you  have 
endured.  Your  courage  is  proof  of  your 
enduring  love,  and  you  may  now  bow 
yourself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  and  be 
free."  St.  Juliana  felt  convinced  this 
could  not  be  the  counsel  of  God,  and 
prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  speak 
unto  her  soul.  Immediately  she  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven,  which  said,  "Juliana, 
be  of  good  courage ;  for  I  am  with  you, 
and  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you." 
As  these  words  were  spoken,  she  not  only 
felt  comforted  in  spirit,  but  perceived  that 
she  was  healed  of  her  wounds,  that  her 
hair,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes  were  re- 
stored, that  her  strength  was  renewed 
like  an  eagle's,  and  that  the  devil  lay 
at  her  feet  chained  and  helpless.  The 
maiden  "  le  garrotta  derechef ,  et  le  chargea 
de  coups.  Cet  infame  monstre  fit  voir 
qu'il  les  sentait  ct  se  plaignit  de  ce  one, 
apres  avoir  triomphe'  de  tant  de  fideles, 
il  se  vovait  maintenant  vaincu  par  une 
fille."  When  Juliana  was  next  taken 
before  the  prefect,  he  was  amazed  to  see 
her  in  excellent  health  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  He  now  ordered  her  to  be 
cast  into  a  fiery  furnace;  but  no  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  fire  was  quenched 
and  the  furnace  without  heat.  The  people 
shouted,  "  There  is  no  god  like  Juliana's 
God  I "  and  more  than  five  hundred  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  pre- 
fect, finding  himself  foiled,  became  mad 
with  rage,  and  ordered  the  sorceress  to  be 
cast  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil ;  "  mais 


elle  y  trouva  du  rafraichiseuient,  et  cette 
liqueur  toute  enflammee  rejaillit  sur  les 
bourreaux  et  les  ministres  de  rinjus&ce." 
The  prefect  now  commanded  that  her 
head  should  be  cut  off.  "Le  demon  la 
voyant  aller  au  supplice,  excitait  les  exe- 
cuteurs  a  la  tuer  vivement  pour  etre 
dclivre'  de  ses  mains ;  mais  la  sainte  vierge, 
le  regardant  d'un  visage  severe  et  terrible, 
le  fit  trembler  de  crainte  et  auasitot  il 
disparut;  ce  qui  montre  la  puissance  de 
la  croix  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ** 
— Mgr.Guenn  (chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.), 
Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  ii.  pp. 
648, 549.  (The  life  and  martyrdom  is  given 
in  Bollandus.)  Brautius  wrote  her  life  in 
verse.  The  following  four  lines  are  quoted 
by  the  chamberlain : — 


resumit  aqua. 
„  .  palam  forti  cum  daemon*  pnett 
ec  cesslt  donee  victa  tropbtsa  tuliL. 


The  boiling  cauldron  bat  new  strength  supphas; 

Hang  by  her  hair  she  laughs;  fused  lead  defies; 
War  with  the  dertl  waxes  day  and  night. 
*v  Nor  ceases  till  she  Joins  the  saints  in  light. 
Alhan  Butler  says,  " Her  acts  In  Bollandm doseno  i*a 
notice ; "  but  what  does  be  mean?  He  cannot  mean  that 
they  were  not  credited  by  the  general.  Bollandus  was  a 
far  better  authority  on  what  the  people  were  taught  to 
believe  and  what  they  did  believe  than  Alhan  Butler :  and 
Mgr.  Guerln,  chamberlain  of  Pope  Leo  X111-.  evidently 
believes  the  acts,  and  his  book  is  dated  (7th  edit.)  189ft. 
It  is  historically  dishonest  to  look  at  the  third  century 
in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth.  Alban  Butler  does  not 
dare  to  deny  that  some  of  the  saints  "performed  mira- 
cles but  this  admitted,  who  Is  to  draw  the  line  between 
credible  miracles  and  Incredible!  All  an  historian  of 
modes  of  faith  has  any  right  to  do  II  to  collect  painefuRy 
from  every  available  source  evidence  of  what  was  believed. 
Comparative  belief  would  form  a  most  Interesting  subject; 
but  writing  the  lives  of  saints  and  expurgating  whatever 
Is  not  in  accordance  with  your  own  Judgment  and  educa- 
tion Is  i        '    -  *  "  * 


It  is  no  portrait  of  times  gone  by,  but  simply  a  fancy  por- 
trait of  yourself,  and  wholly  worthless. 

Mortify  the  body. 

Col.  111.  6.  Mortify  your  members  which  are 
upon  the  earth. 

Gal.  v.  24.  They  that  are  Christ's  have  cruci- 
fied the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts. 

Rom.  viii.  13.  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  die ;  bnt  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live. 

1  Put.  Ii.  11.  Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts, 
which  war  against  the  soul. 

I  Cor.  ix.  21.  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection. 

Illustrations  of  these  texts  In  the  lives  of  the  saints  are 
to  numerous  that  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
examples.  In  (act.  every  saint  would  famish  an  example. 
All,  therefore,  that  b  attempted  here  Is  to  bring  together 
some  few  examples  at  specimens  of  the  rest, 

St,  Albert  mortifies  his  body  (a.d. 
1080-1140).  St.  Albert  fed  only  once  a 
day,  and  that  on  bread  and  water,  with 
sometimes  a  few  vegetables ;  never  took 
he  meat,  fowls,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  or 
milk.  He  slept  on  a  board  ;  wore  an  old 
dress  full  of  holes ;  never  threw  off  his 
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hair  shirt,  and  never  changed  it,  either 
to  cleanse  it  or  repair  it.  He  went 
through  daily  the  150  psalms  before 
matins;  said  150  Ave  Marias,  some  on 
his  knees,  and  some  prostrate  on  the  earth ; 
chanted  the  vigils  of  the  dead;  made 
numerous  genuflexions;  and  was  the 
model  of  a  true  monk. — Robert  (arch- 
deacon of  Ostrevand),  Life  of  St.  Albert. 

However  much  one  may  admire  the  self-dt nlal  of  weh 
men  as  SU  Albert.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  dirty  habits  and 
ragged  clothes,  liring  on  bread  and  water,  and  repeating 
daily  before  breakfast  the  100  psalms,  can  be  the  aanrlce 
which  Christ  enjoined  upon  His  disciples.  There  may  be 
as  much  rivalry  and  vanity  in  monkish  rags  as  in  the 
dandyism  of  men  aboot  town.  And  at  for  gabbling 
through  3403  verses  and  300  doxologies  before  matins,  it  is 
no  better  than  a  Ceyloneee  praying-mill,  after  all. 

St.  Benedict  o/Anian  mortifies  his  body 
(a.d.  750-821).  This  one  example  is 
given  at  random  to  show  the  usual  morti- 
fication practised  by  the  saints;  many 
hundreds  of  similar  examples  might  be 
Quoted,  but  ex  pede  Herculem,  St.  Bene- 
dict of  Anian  mortified  his  body,  crucify- 
ing the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts. 
He  lived  solely  on  bread  and  water,  and 
partook  of  these  only  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  support  life.  He  looked  on  wine 
as  a  veritable  poison.  His  only  bed  was 
the  bare  ground,  and  he  never  indulged 
in  sleep  except  after  long  vigilance.  The 
whole  night  was  for  the  most  part  passed 
in  prayer,  and  often  in  mid-winter  ne  sat 
with  bare  feet  on  the  church  pavement 
chanting  the  psalms,  or  reflecting  on  the 
mercies  of  God.  He  possessed  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  gift  of  tears,  and 
they  flowed  in  torrents  at  the  thoughts 
of  sin  and  the  judgment  to  come.  His 
occupations  in  the  monastery  were  of  the 
most  menial  kind — to  clean  the  shoes  of 
travellers,  to  sweep  the  rooms,  to  wash 
dishes,  and  light  fires.  The  clothes  he 
wore  were  of  the  poorest  sort,  full  of 
patches  of  divers  colours.  In  appearance 
he  was  like  a  skeleton,  thin  and  dry. 
He  preserved  continual  silence,  and  was 
looked  on  as  a  fool ;  but  he  thought  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  glory  than  the 
honours  of  men.— Bollandus,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum. 

Self-mortifications  of  Benet-Joseph  Labre 
o/Artois  (a.d.  1748-1788).  Besides  the 
usual  methods  of  semi-starvation,  exposi- 
tion to  cold,  ragged  clothes,  and  so  on, 
we  are  told,  "11  avait  de  plus,  sur  sa 
chair?  comme  un  cilice  vivant  qui  le  de- 
chirait  sans  cease,  comme  St.  Thomas 
de  Cantorbe'ry,  chancelier  d'Angleterre, 
dont  rhistorien.dit :  1  Apres  qu'il  eut  subi 
la  mort  du  martyr,  on  trouve  son  cilice 
tellement  plein  d'insectes  pediculaires, 


que  Ton  jugea  ce  martyr  anterieur.  au 
milieu  da  luxe  et  de  la  mollesse  d  une 
cour,  bien  plus  insupportable  que .  le 
dernier.'"  Not  only  did  Benet-Joseph 
not  seek  to  be  delivered  from  these  vermin, 
he]  actually  prided  himself  on  this  humi- 
liating affliction. — R.  P.  Desnoyers,  De 
Bienheureux  Benoit-Joseph  Labre. 

How  such  filthy  ways  can  be  called  Christianity  It  would 
be  hard  to  say.  Bancho  Panaa  might  share,  with  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  and  Benet-Joseph,  such  a  "  martyrdom." 
Most  undoubtedly  the  Bible  is  no  advocate  of  andean  new. 
Even  "when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and  wash  thr 
face"  {Matt.  vL  17).  were  words  which  both  Becket  and 
iAbre  should  have  known  and  observed. 

St.  Clara's  ingenious  method  of  mortify- 
ing her  body  (a.d.  1346).  St.  Clara  tried 
to  imitate  all  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  With  this  view,  on  Good  Friday 
she  was  accustomed  to  put  a  cord  round 
her  neck,  get  her  hands  tied  behind  her 
back,  and  then  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Rimini,  as  Jesus  was  through 
those  of  Jerusalem.  She  could  not  nail 
herself  to  a  cross,  but  she  went  as  near  to 
this  degrading  death  as  she  durst ;  for  she 
employed  persons  to  bind  her  to  a  pillar 
and  lash  her  with  whips,  amidst  the  jeers 
of  the  rabble.  She  tried  to  drink  of  the  cup 
which  Christ  drank  of,  and  repeated  year 
after  year  "  cette  scene,  plus  digne  de 
l'admiration  du  ciel,  qu'imi table  pour  les 
enf antes  de  la  terre.  En  recompense, 
elle  eut  le  bonheur  de  contempler,  dans 
une  vision  qui  dura  quinze  jours,  tons  les 
details  des  souffrances  de  son  Epoux, 
comme  si  elle  eut  assist©'  a  cette  sanglante 
tragedie." — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  439. 

Self-mortifications  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Armenia,  bishop  of  Nicopolis  (eleventh 
century).  Gregory  of  Armenia  con- 
structed for  himself  a  cell  just  the  length 
and  height  of  his  own  body,  where  he  shut 
himself  up,  and  seldom  stirred  abroad. 
He  fasted  entirely  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday.  On  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  he  ate  three  ounces  of 
food  after  sunset.  On  Sunday  he  did 
not  fast,  but  he  ate  very  sparingly.  He 
never  ate  meat  or  butter,  but  his  chief 
food  was  lentils,  steeped  in  water,  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  rule 
was  to  eat  as  many  as  he  could  take  up  in 
his  left  hand.  Sometimes  he  had  barley 
bread,  and  sometimes  raw  roots  found  in 
the  desert. — Acta  Sanctorum  (written  by 
an  anonymous  contemporary). 

Such  examples  as  these,  and  the  pillar-saints,  seem  a 
practical  satire  on  the  words  of  Christ :  "Take  My  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me;  for  My  yoke  Is  easy,  and  My 
burden  light* 

Self-mortifications  of  Jeanne  Marie  de 
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MORTIFY  THE  BODY 


JULIAN— MARIANNE.  [Pr.  II. 


MaUUf  (a.d.  1382-1414).  The  austerities 
of  Jeanne  Marie  de  MaUle*  are  incredible. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  her  self- 
inflicted  mortifications.  If  such  is  the 
yoke  of  Christianity,  how  are  we  to 
understand  those  memorable  words 
of  Micah,  "  Shall  I  give  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul "  ?  Jeanne 
Marie  always  wore  "  un  cercle  de  fer 
dentele*,  et  les  pointes  aigues  dont  il 
etait  arme'  dessus  et  dessous,  pe'ne'traient 
fort  avant  dans  sa  chair.  Un  rude 
cilice  en  crin  lui  servoit  de  chemise." 
She  always  fasted  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday  ;  her  only 
food  was  a  morsel  of  black  bread,  and 
a  little  cold  water.  Besides  the  fasts 
prescribed  by  the  Church,  she  observed 
Advent,  from  St.  Martin's  to  Christmas 
Day.  She  fasted  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Marv ;  she  fasted  in  honour  of 
St.  Michael  and  all  angels ;  she  fasted 
thirty  days  before  All  Saints,  and  fifty- 
two  days  before  Pentecost.  Her  whole 
life  was  one  of  extreme  rigour.  She 
slept  on  the  bare  ground,  and  gave  her- 
self very  frequently  "the  discipline." — 
Pere  de  Boisgaultier  (her  confessor),  Life 
of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille", 

Monsieur  rabbo  tdls  ua  that "  dan*  l'oetare  de  k  Pente- 
c6t«,  eile  s'enfonc*  dam  la  tete  una  tongue  at  forte  eplne, 
qui  7  demean  Juequ'i  la  An  da  careme  eutvant.n 

St.  Julian  of  St.  Augustine  mortifies  his 
body  in  divers  ways  (a.d.  1606).  Every 
day  St.  Julian  of  St.  Augustine  devised 
some  new  torture  wherewith  to  afflict  his 
body.  He  lived  in  a  little  cabin.  He 
covered  his  body  with  instruments  of 
torture.  Ate  only  once  a  day,  and  then 
only  a  little  bread  and  a  few  herbs.  He 
slept  at  no  regular  time,  but  passed  the 
nights  in  church  ;  and  if  sleep  oppressed 
him,  he  tied  himself  to  the  wall,  or  to 
some  confessional,  and  so  slept  for  a  few 
hours.  He  preached  to  the  birds,  which 
would  gather  round  him,  attentive  to  his 
words,  and  disperse  singing,  when  he 
dismissed  them.   Sometimes  he  would 

f reach  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  also, 
le  was  beatified  by  Leo  XII.,  and  his 
reputation  has  spread  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Spain. — Lcs 
Petits  Bottandistes%  vol.  iv.  p.  295. 

Self-mortifications  of  St.  John-Joseph 
de  la  Croix  (a.d.  1654-1784).  The  furni- 
ture of  St.  John-Joseph  consisted  of  one 
stool,  and  one  table  of  the  most  ordinary 
make ;  a  bed  made  of  two  boards,  with  a 
sheepskin  next  the  boards,  and  a  sheepskin 
and  woollen  quilt  for  covering.  As  his  legs 
were  ulcered  he  had  a  foot-rest,  and  his 


library  was  his  breviary.  He  wore  the 
same  garment  for  forty-six  yean,  and 
had  no  other.  For  sixty  years  he  never 
looked  on  the  face  of  girl  or  woman ;  and 
if  his  vocation  called  him  to  visit  any 
nun,  he  always  took  a  companion  with 
him,  and  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
ground.  When  dying,  one  of  the  monks 
was  about  to  turn  down  his  bedclothes 
to  dress  his  ulcers,  but  his  modesty  was 
shocked,  and  he  forbade  the  brother  to 
do  so.  Though  his  legs  were  so  ulcerated, 
yet  his  holiness  spread  a  sweet  and  deli- 
cious odour  over  the  room  where  he 
happened  to  be.  He  never  wore  any 
covering  on  his  head.  Next  his  skin  he 
wore  a  hair  shirt,  and  divers  chains, 
which  he  changed  according  to  the 
amount  of  penance  he  awarded  himself. 
He  gave  himself  frequent  rough  "  disci- 
plines." His  sandal 8  were  covered  inside 
with  little  nails ;  and  over  his  shoulders 
he  wore  a  cord  about  a  foot  long  stock 
full  of  needles ;  at  his  breast* he  wore  a 
similar  cord  formed  into  a  cross.  He 
slept  little;  almost  entirely  abstained 
from  drink ;  fasted  often,  and  never  ate 
but  once  a  day,  his  food  consisting  chiefly 
of  dry  bread. — Cardinal  Wiseman,  .con- 
tributed to  Migne's  Demonstrations  Evan- 
antiques,  vol.  xvi. 

Self -mortifications  of  Laurent  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict  (a.d.  1243).  Lau- 
rent, a  native  of  Naples,  was  noted  for 
his  austerities.  He  never  ate  more  than 
once  a  day,  and  his  food  was  bread  and 
water,  with  a  few  herbs.  Often  he  fasted 
entirely.  He  wore  an  iron  cuirass,  rings 
of  metal  on  his  arms,  thighs,  and  legs, 
and  carried  on  his  head  two  iron  rods  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  In  order  to  impress 
on  himself  the  "  marks  of  Jesus,"  every 
Friday  he  burnt  his  forehead  to  represent 
the  crown  of  thorns.  He  seldom  spoke, 
and  never  uttered  a  single  word  on  a 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  all 
Lent,  and  all  days  of  fast. — Godescard, 
Monastic  Breviary. 

Self-mortifications  of  Marianne  de  Jesus, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years  (a.d.  1618- 
1645).  We  are  told  by  Iter.  Guenn, 
chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  that 
Marianne,  the  daughter  of  don  Jerome  of 
Quito,  fasted  twice  a  week  when  a  babe 
in  arms.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  she 
wanted  to  live  as  a  recluse,  and  was 
allowed  to  live  in  an  empty  chamber  by 
herself.  We  are  then  told  that  this  child 
never  left  her  chamber  except  to  go  to 
church.  That  she  allowed  herself  only 
three  hours'  sleep,  and  that  "sur  des 
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pieces  de  bote  triangulaire."  The  only 
furniture  of  her  room  was  a  skeleton  in 
a  coffin,  which  was  surmounted  with  a 
"  death's  head,"  whips  for  discipline,  hair 
body-clothes,  a  few  crosses,  and  an  altar 
with  statues  of  the  infant  Jesus  and  the 
"  divine  Mary."  Every  Friday  the  child 
strewed  the  coffin  with  thorns  and  slept 
in  it,  taking  the  place  of  the  skeleton. 
She  rose  at  four  every  day,  and  began 
the  day  with  44  discipline,"  then  gave  an 
hour  to  meditation,  recited  "les  heures 
canoniales,"  and  at  six  attended  church 
for  confessions,  attended  mass,  and  par- 
took of  the  Holy  Communion.  At  eight 
44  elle  s'efforcatt  de  gagner  les  indulgences 
pour  les  pauvres  ames  du  purgatoire," 
then  recited  the  chapelet,  and  at  eleven 
returned  to  her  solitude.  At  two  she 
recited  vespers,  and  41  travaillait  ensuite 
en  la  presence  de  Dieu  jusqu'a  cinq 
heures ;"  from  five  to  six  came  spiritual 
reading  and  complins;  from  six  to  one 
next  morning  came  prayer  and  reading 
the  lives  of  saints.  She  denied  herserr 
meat,  fish,  and  milk,  restricting  her  food 
to  bread,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Later 
in  life  she  gave  up  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, eating  dry  bread  only  once  a  day. 
and  that  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and  later  still 
in  life  44  l'euchariste  fut  sa  seule  nour- 
riture,"  Mgr.  Guerin  adds,  44  ce  fait  n'est 
pas  rare  dans  la  vie  des  saints  et  des 
saintes."  A  glass  of  water  at  nine 
o'clock  was  44  son  repas  du  soir,"  but 
this  she  dropped  after  a  time,  and  the 
last  years  of  her  life  she  endured  a 
horrible  torment  of  thirst ;  but,  says  Mgr. 
Gue'rin,  she  added  to  this  horrible  torment 
by  having  the  glass  of  water  approach 
her  burning  lips, 44  et  qu'elle  avait  ensuite 
le  courage  de  rejeter.  She  also  waited 
at  dinner  on  her  cousins  while  they  dined, 
to  see  them  eat,  and  to  deny  herself  the 
more  by  not  tasting  anything  herself. 
This  sort  of  life  made  her  very  thin  and 
pale;  but  when  she  found  herself  an 
object  of  pity,  she  prayed  that  her  pallor 
might  be  removed;  her  prayer  was 
heard,  and  her  face  became  plump  and 
exquisitely  beautiful. —  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  vi.  p.  232. 

One  can  only  sigh  at  the  thought  that  meh  a  Ufa  In  a 
child  of  twelve  can  ho  held  up  for  Imitation.  Whether 
true  or  only  Ideal,  It  mnu  such  an  utter  perversion  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  who  deemed  the  ceremonial  law  of 
the  Jews  too  heavy,  and  gave  no  countenance  to  the 
Pharhwo  who  boasted  of  his  weekly  fastings  and  his  self- 

St.  Patrick's  purgatory.   St.  Patrick's 

Eurgatory  is  a  cave  in  a  little  isle  in  the 
ike  Dearg,  in  the  west  of  Ulster,  St, 


Patrick  had  the  walls  44  decorated  "  with 
the  torments  of  the  damned.  Here  he 
often  retired  to  practise  austerities,  and 
to  meditate  on  the  judgments  of  God. 
Many  others  resorted  to  the  same  cave. 
On  the  verge  of  the  isle  were  erected  little 
huts  for  pilgrims.  What  were  called 
44 St.  Patrick's  pits"  were  six  small 
round  lodges,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
where  those  who  wished  to  anticipate  in 
this  life  the  penalties  of  purgatory  were 
shut  in  to  practise  austerities  for  nine 
days.  They  were  allowed  to  come  out 
three  times  a  day  to  go  to  chapel.  Their 
only  food  for  eight  days  was  bread  and 
water,  and  on  the  ninth  day  they  were 
allowed  neither  food  nor  drink.  The 
popularity  of  this  institution  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  traces  continued  of  it  even 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(1645).—Messingham,  Fiorilegium  Insula 
Sanctorum ;  Wright,  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory (1844). 

Peter  Damian,  cardinal,  mortifies  his 
body  (a.d.  1072).  Cardinal  Damian  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  Font  Avellane, 
in  a  desert,  where  he  occupied  the  worst 
of  the  cells.  His  only  food  was  barley 
bread  and  water,  and  the  water  was 
always  stale  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  vessel  he  used  for  his  food  was  the 
same  as  that  in  which  he  washed  the  feet 
of  beggars.  He  slept  on  wood,  and  wore 
night  and  day  rings  of  iron,  whipped 
himself  daily,  and  crucified  his  body 
with  its  affections  and  lusts  by  studied 
torments.  Later  in  life  he  omitted  the 
barley  bread,  and  took  a  few  herbs 
cooked  in  water.  He  fasted  wholly  for 
the  three  days  preceding  Lent,  and  in 
Passion  Week  inflicted  on  his  body  tor- 
tures in  imitation  of  those  endured  by 
Christ. — John  of  Lodi  (a  disciple),  Life 
of  Peter  Damian.  (See  also  Henscheniua, 
one  of  the  Bollandists,  Feb.  23,  p.  406.) 

One  Is  puzzled  to  know  what  religion  there  can  he  In 
kneading  bread  in  a  foot-bath.  We  sow  vegetables  on  a 
muckheap,  it  is  true  hut  not  with  a  view  of  increasing 
our  merits,  but  solely  with  a  riew  of  increasing  our  crops ; 
but  nasttnoss  for  nasttness'  sake  Is  not  religion,  bat  only 
lustiness. 

St.  Simeon  Stylitis  (died  a.d.  459). 
In  order  to  mortify  his  body?  Simeon 
Stylites  elevated  himself  on  a  pillar,  first 
of  six  cubits,  then  of  twelve,  then  of 
twenty-two,  and  finally  of  forty  cubits 
in  height,  and  there  stood  he  for  thirty- 
seven  years  with  a  chain  round  his  neck, 
a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels.  The 
pillar  top  on  which  he  stood  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade,  and  had  a 
diameter  not  exceeding  three  feet,  so 
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that  he  could  neither  lie  down  nor  even 
sit  to  rest  There  was  neither  cell  nor 
covering  to  ward  off  the  weather;  but 
be  was  exposed  to  the  sun  by  day  and 
the  moon  by  night,  the  rigours  of  winter, 
the  rain,  the  snow,  and  the  tempest. 
Theodoret,  an  eye-witness,  asserts  that 
the  pillar-saint  took  food  only  once  in 
forty-one  days,  except  indeed  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  was  administered  to  him  every 
eighth  day.  His  orison  lasted  from  sun- 
set to  daybreak,  during  which  time  he 
made  1244  genuflexions  or  inclinations  of 
the  body.  In  prayer  he  lifted  his  eyes 
and  hands  towards  heaven.  Another 
eye-witness  tells  us  he  stood  one  whole 
year  on  one  foot,  and  that  this  was  done 
by  way  of  penance.  The  fault  was  this : 
the  devil  came  i»  him  as  an  angel  of 
light,  and  told  him  that  God  had  sent 
him  with  a  chariot  of  fire  to  take  him, 
like  Elijah,  into  glory.  Simeon,  believing 
the  announcement  without  trying  the 
speaker,  raised  his  left  leg  to  step  into 
the  chariot.  As  he  did  so  he  signed 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
the  devil,  chariot,  and  horses  all  vanished. 
It  was  for  this  want  of  vigilance  he  con- 
demned himself  to  stand  on  one  foot  fox 
360  days.  St  Simeon  used  to  preach 
from  the  pillar  twice  a  day  to  immense 
crowds  of  people.  Even  before  he  hit 
upon  the  extraordinary  device  of  standing 
d>y  and  night  on  a  pillar,  his  mortifica- 
tions were  very  extraordinary.  He  took 
food  only  once  a  week,  and  he  bound  his 
body  with  thongs,  made  of  wild  myrtle, 
bo  tightly,  that  the  thongs  pierced  to  the 
bones,  so  that  from  the  loins  upwards  his 
body  was  one  universal  sore,  covered 
with  blood,  worms,  and  maggots.  The 
slough  of  the  wounds  was  most  offensive, 
and  the  abbot  commanded  him  to  leave 
off  this  discipline.  It  took  three  days  to 
pull  away  tne  thongs  and  cleanse  his 
body  of  the  corrupt  matter.  Even  before 
he  took  to  the  pillars  he  fasted  all  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  and  for  nine  years 
never  once  quitted  his  cell.— Theodoret 
(fifth  century),  Ecclesiastical  History. 

8Iroeon  died  on  bU  pillar  at  tho  a«e  of  a»rentT-two.  It 
JSV*'??*  4*^  nTD^^  inunorable  for  three  days, 
his  head  bowed  fonrardi  and  hie  hands  crossed  orerhls 
breast.  On  tba  third  day.  one  of  his  disciples  moantad 
tha  pillar  by  a  ladder,  and  found  that  tha  saint  was  dead. 
Probably  be  bad  been  dead  for  three  days.  (N.B.— A 
Udder  of  forty  cubits'  length  was  Itself  extraordinary,  and 
to  carry  the  saint  down  it  would  require  no  little  strength, 
management,  and  nerve.) 

St.  Valery's  way  of  living  (died  A.D. 
619).  St  Valery  slept  on  a  hurdle ;  his 
only  dress  was  a  frock  with  a  hood  j  he 


never  wore  linen.  He  never  took  any  sort 
of  nourishment  except  on  Sundays.  He 
never  touched  wine,  beer,  or  any  other 
fermented  drink.  He  recited  two  offices 
complete  every  day,  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  time  he  employed  in  preaching, 
lectures,  prayer,  or  work.  His  charity 
was  unbounded.  More  than  once  he 
stripped  himself  of  his  frock  to  give  h 
to  a  beggar. — Besancon,  Les  Samts  <k 
Franche  ComUf. 

Hons.  Besancon  says  of  St  Valery.  "  O  n'aratt  pear 
rttement  qu'une  grosser*  unique,  11  rinttwaTaalf  raaaja 
du  Un."  He  then  goes  on  to  say.  "  Plus  d*tta*  fob  0  at 
depouiOa  da  aon  propre  retement,  poor  en  niigjfc  qaaasaa 
membra  aounVant  de  Jean  Christ.  Doea  he  rrnan  aa  Id 
understand  that  8t  Valery  want  about  wtaoOy  naked 
occasionally  f 

St.  Wulfilalc,  the  only  pillar-saint  of  At 
West  (died  a.d.  595).  St  Wulfilaic  was 
a  native  of  Lombardy,  and  the  scene  of 
his  austerity  was  a  mountain  in  the  valley 
of  Chiers,  in  Belgium.  Gregory  of  Tours 
went  to  see  him,  and  wrote  down  the  fol- 
lowing account  from  the  saint's  ows 
mouth :— "  I  came  to  this  mountain,  be- 
cause here  was  erected  the  gigantic  statue 
of  Diana,  which  the  inhabitants  wor- 
shipped as  a  divinity.  Beside  this  idol 
I  built  a  pillar,  on  the  top  of  which  I 
placed  myself  barefooted,  and  my  suffer- 
ings defy  description.  In  winter  the  cold 
froze  my  feet,  and  all  the  nails  of  my 
toes  mortified,  and  the  rain  which  satu- 
rated my  beard  turned  to  icicles,  which 
glistened  like  candles  [ut . . .  in  barbis  aqua 
aeluconnexat  candelarum  more,  dependeret] . 
My  only  food  was  a  little  bread  and  a 
few  vegetables,  and  my  only  drink  was 
water.  Though  my  sufferings  were  so 
great,  I  felt  no  little  satisfaction  in  my 
austerities.  When  I  saw  the  people  come 
to  my  pillar  I  preached  to  them,  and  told 
them  Diana  was  no  goddess,  and  that 
the  songs  which  they  sang  in  her  honour 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Often  and  often  did 
I  pray  that  God  would  overturn  the  idoL 
and  snatch  the  people  from  the  error  of 
their  ways.  The  people  hearkened  to  my 
words,  the  Saviour  lent  an  ear  to  my 

Frayers,  and  the  people  were  converted, 
appealed  to  some  of  my  converts  to 
assist  me  in  overthrowing  tne  colossus  of 
Diana.  We  broke  away  some  of  the 
medals  at  the  base,  but  we  were  not  able 
to  overturn  the  idol.  We  tried  to  do  so 
with  ropes,  but  it  resisted  all  our  efforts. 
I  now  went  to  church,  prostrated  myself 
on  the  earth,  prayed  earnestly,  wept,  and 
groaned  in  spirit,  imploring  Christ  to 
destroy  by  His  almighty  power  that  which 
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the  power  of  man  could  not  move.  My 
prayer  being  ended,  I  went  to  rejoin  my 
workmen.  We  seized  the  ropes,  and 
with  a  vigorous  pull  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  gigantic  image.  I  broke 
it  to  pieces  and  reduced  it  to  powder  with 
a  huge  bledjjfe-hammer.  This  done  I  was 
about  to  retire  to  rest,  when  I  found  my 
whole  body  completely  covered  with 
pustules,  so  thick  and  numberless  one 
could  not  have  laid  a  finger  on  a  spot 
between  them.  Again  I  went  to  the 
church,  and  anointed  myself  from  head  to 
foot  with  some  oil  which  I  had  brought 
from  the  tomb  of  St  Martin,  and  fell 
asleep.  At  midnight,  when  I  woke  to 
recite  the  sacred  offices,  I  found  my  body 
sound,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
an  ulcer.  I  knew  that  the  devil  had  sent 
me  the  pustules  out  of  revenge  for  having 
destroyed  the  image  of  Diana ;  but 
stronger  was  He  that  was  for  me,  than 
he  who  was  against  me.  I  now  mounted 
my  pillar  again,  but  the  bishop*  inter- 
fered, and  told  me  I  should  never  rival 
Simeon  of  Antioch  as  a  pillar-saint,  and 
that  the  climate  of  Belgium  was  wholly 
unsuited  for  such  a  life.  He  commanded 
me  to  enter  a  monastery  and  live  with 
the  brothers  assembled  there.  Next  day 
the  bishop  sent  a  number  of  workmen  to 
knock  down  my  pillar.  I  wept  bitterly, 
but  durst  not  disobey,  and  ever  since 
I  have  lived  where  you  now  find  me." — 
Gregory  of  Tours,  History  of  the  Francs, 
bk.  viii.  n.  15. 

This  narratlre  b  truly  touching,  from  Its  simplicity  and 
man  if  art  truthfulness.  There  Is  no  exaggeration,  no 
astounding  wonders.  The  colossus  was  orerthrown  by 
mechanical  force,  the  people  were  converted  by  the  force 
of  moral  suasion,  and  the  mint  having  done  hU  task 
retires  to  a  monastery,  in  obedience  to  authority. 

Music  heard  at  Death. 

J br.  xlvili.  36.  Mine  heart  shall  sound 
for  Moab  like  pipes,  and  mine  heart  shall  sound 
like  pipes  for  the  men  of  Kir-herSs,  because  the 
riches  that  he  hath  gotten  are  perished. 

Amos  v.  16.  Wailing  shall  be  in  all  streets. 
They  shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning, 
and  such  as  are  skilful  in  lamentation  to  wailing. 

Matt.  ix.  23.  When  Jesus  came  Into  the 
ruler's  house,  He  saw  the  minstrels,  and  the 
people  making  the  noise  [i.e.  the  wailing  for 
the  dead]. 

Rkv.  xlv.  2.  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers 
harping  on  their  lips. 

Nothing  Is  more  common  than  the  sound  of  music  In 
the  sir  at  the  death  of  saints.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  examples  might  be  easily  given,  and  ac- 
counted for  simply  as  the  reverberation  of  the  requiem 
sung  at  death.  Thus,  when  8t  Pacomius  died  (A.D.  848), 
we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  "Hb  disciples  passed  the 

•  It  wot  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 


whole  night  in  singing,  without  intermission,  psalms  and 
hymns  all  the  next  morning,  when  the  body  was  In* 
terred."  In  cases  where  several  religious  houses  were 
under  one  head,  and  requiems  ware  sung  in  each,  these 
"airy  sounds"  or  reverberations  would  be  heard  in 
places  "far  apart" 

Sometimes  the  dying  saint  hears  the  music.  This  Is  the 
disease  called  hmtonia.  I  hare  myself  been  at  death- 
beds  where  the  person  dying  has  heard  these  musical 
sounds,  and  even  joined  in  them  with  feeble  but  musical 
voice. 

Bunyan's  pilgrims  welcomed  into  heaven 
with  the  sound  of  music.  There  came  to 
meet  Pilgrim  and  Hopeful  several  of  the 
king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and 
shining  raiment  who  with  melodious  and 
loud  noises  made  even  the  heavens  echo 
with  their  sound.  These  trumpeters 
saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten 
thousand  welcomes,  and  this  they  did 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 
This  done,  they  compassed  the  new- 
comers round  about  on  every  side.  Some 
went  before,  some  behind,  some  on  the 
right  side  and  some  on  the  left,  con- 
tinually sounding  as  they  went  with 
melodious  noise  in  notes  on  high  ;  so 
that  the  sight  was  as  if  heaven  itself 
was  come  down  to  meet  them.  Thus 
Christian  and  Hopeful  walked  on  to- 
gether ;  and,  as  they  walked,  ever  and 
anon  these  trumpeters,  with  joyful  sound, 
signified  to  them  how  welcome  they  were. 
[As  they  approached  nearer  the  celestial 
city]  the  two  pilgrims  thought  they  heard 
the  oells  of  heaven  ringing  to  welcome 
them.  Thus  came  they  to  the  gate. — 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i.  (an  allegory). 

St.  Martin  welcomed  to  heaven  with 
music  (a.d.  897).  When  the  agony  of 
death  came,  St.  Martin  distinctly  saw  the 
devil,  and  said  to  him,  11  What  dost  thou 
here,  thou  cruel  beast?"  and,  having  so 
said,  he  rendered  up  his  spirit  to  the 
Lord,  being  eighty-one  years  of  age. 
His  blessed  soul  was  borne  to  heaven  t>y 
many  angels,  who  made  much  ioy,  and 
sang  melodiously.  This  heavenly  music 
was  heard  by  many  in  places  far  apart, 
as  by  Sevennus  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  by  St.  Ambrose  archbishop  of  Milan, 
who  said,  on  hearing  it,  "Our  brother 
Martin  of  Tours  has  fallen  asleep,  and 
his  spirit  is  being  carried  to  heaven  with 
shouts,  and  a  great  noise  of  melody." — 
Severus  Sulpicius(a  contemporary), i^ist/d 
to  Bassula.  (The  life  of  St.  Martin  was 
also  written  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola  ;  Fortunatus,  a  priest ;  Gregory  of 
Tours  j  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny ;  Heber- 
nus,  bishop  of  Turin,  and  many  others. 

Celestial  music  proceeds  from  the  spot 
where  St.  Julian  and  his  companions  were 
burnt  to  death  (a.d.  818).  St.  Julian  was 
2  r 
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at  the  bead  of  a  monastery  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  religions  men.  When  Maxi- 
mums II.  was  emperor,  he  sent  Marcian 
to  extirpate  the  whole  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  lieutenant  was  to  summon  Julian 
before  him,  and  command  him  to  abandon 
the  Christian  faith,  and  offer  incense  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  St.  Julian  replied, 
11  Neither  I  nor  any  of  my  disciples  will 
forsake  the  God  whom  we  adore,  nor  will 
we  offer  incense  to  stocks  and  stones,  the 
work  of  men's  hands."  Marcian,  blind 
with  rage,  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of 
Julian's  monastery,  and  all  were  con- 
sumed. This  holocaust  was  so  pleasing 
to  God,  that  for  many  and  many  a  year 
persons  who  passed  the  spot  where  this 
monastery  stood  heard  celestial  music 
proceeding  from  the  ground,  whereby 
many  that  were  sick  were  made  whole. 
— Les  Petits  Boilandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

(Dow  the  pope's  chamberlain  mean  that  "plus  de  dlx 
milk  religeox  *  "  ftirent  toua  consumes  "  ?  Tea  thousand 
Is  a  large  holocaust  Indeed.) 

Celestial  music  heard  at  the  death  of  St. 
Servasius  (a.d.  384).  When  Servasius 
died,  an  angel  brought  from  heaven  a  silk 
pall  to  cover  over  him.  Celestial  music 
was  heard  in  the  air,  celebrating  the  vic- 
tories obtained  over  the  powers  of  hell. 
All  the  sick  in  Maastricht  and  Tongres 
who  attended  the  convoy  were  cured  of 
their  infirmities  whatever  they  were,  and 
other  miracles  were  wrought  so  as  to 
spread  his  fame  throughout  all  Gaul. — 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Qlory  of  the  Confessors* 

The  body  was  disinterred  in  A.D.  733  (nearly  350  years 
afterwards),  and  not  only  had  no  corruption  set  in,  but 
the  flue  shone  so  briliiauUy  as  to  light  up  the  whole  vault 
The  silk  pall  was  found  In  the  coffin,  and  a  silver  key, 
the  fift  of  St.  Peter.  Another  marvel  is  told  of  his  grave. 
No  snow  ever  fell  on  It ;  It  fell  around  in  great  abundance, 
but  never  on  the  tomb.  So  we  are  told  In  the  Roman 
inartyrology.  and  also  by  Gregory  of  Tours.  This,  how- 
ever, need  be  no  miracle,  unless  the  tomb  was  covered 
with  grass  like  the  parts  around.  Even  the  airy  music 
might  be  reverberation  of  the  requiem  sung  in  the  church : 
but  these  suggestions,  like  that  of  the  key  being,  the  gift 
of  the  pope,  take  from  the  romance/and  of  course  will  be 
received  with  small  favour  by  those  who  love  to  multiply 
miracles.  (See  p.  836.) 

Nakedness  of  Man. 

Job  i.  as.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither. 

1  Tw.  vt  1.  We  brought  nothing  Into  this 
world,  and  It  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing 
out. 

Psalm  x\lx.  IS,  17.  Be  not  afraid  when  one 
Is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  bis  house  is 
Increased;  for  when  be  dieth  be  shall  carry 
nothing  away. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  DiogenSs  the 
cynic.  Alexander  was  much  interested 
with  the  snarling  wit  of  Diogenes  the 


cynic,  and  on  one  occasion  asked  him 
what  boon  he  could  grant  him  which 
would  be  acceptable.  Diogenes  replied, 
"Well,  grant  me  this — 'tis  but  a  small 
thing — that  I  may  carry  my  tab  with  me 
into  the  world  of  spirits."  Alexander 
replied  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant 
such  a  request.  "What!"  cried  the 
cynic,  "  cannot  the  great  Alexander 
insure  me  so  much  as  that  ?  Then  what, 
pray,  will  Alexander  himself  take  with 
him,  who  has  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  world  ?  " 

St.  Chrysostom  makes  light  of  Eudoxia  s 
persecutions  of  him  (a.d.  847-407).  St 
Chrysostom  was  greatly  persecuted  by 
Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Axcadius,  emperor 
of  the  East.  Cyricus,  his  friend,  con- 
doling with  him  on  the  subject,  Chrysos- 
tom replied  he  had  laid  up  his  treasure 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt, 
nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal 
"Be  it  the  empress  banishes  me  from 
the  empire,  there  is  the  world  before  me. 
Be  it  she  confiscates  my  goods,  naked 
came  I  unto  the  world,  and  naked  must 
I  return.  Be  it  she  condemns  me  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  the  martyr  Stephen 
entered  thus  into  everlasting  glory.  Be 
it  she  condemns  me  to  the  headsman's 
axe,  the  Baptist  joined  the  blessed 
company  of  martyrs  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  prison.  Eudoxia  can  take 
from  me  only  that  which  perishes  in  the 
using ;  she  cannot  even  touch  that  better 
part  which  is  the  heart's  true  measure." 

ETature  subjected  to  Faith. 

Matt.  xvii.  20.  If  ye  have  faith,  ye  shall 
say  to  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder 
place ;  and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall 
be  Impossible  unto  you. 

St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgist  removes 
mountains.  A  priest  of  Apollo  came  to 
St.  Gregory  the  wonder-worker,  and 
asked  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion.  St  Gregory  said  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion,  being  past 
human  understanding,  are  confirmed  by 
miracles.  The  priest  made  answer, 
"  Show  me  a  miracle,  that  I  may  believe." 
And  Gregory,  pointing  to  a  huge  rock, 
as  big  as  a  mountain,  said  to  him,  "  I 
will  command  this  rock  to  remove  hence 
to  yonder  place,  that  you  may  believe." 
He  gave  the  command,  and  the  rock 
obeyed.  The  priest,  fully  convinced, 
was  at  once  baptized,  with  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  servants,  and  a  number  of 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintances. 

Another  instance.  When  the  thauma- 
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turgist  came  to  Neocaesarea,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  church,  but 
a  mountain  or  huge  nill  stood  in  the 
way.  So  he  prayed,  and  commanded  the 
mountain  to  move  elsewhere;  and  it 
removed  at  once  to  another  place. 

St.  Gregory  raises  the  bed  of  a  lake. 
A  father,  at  death,  divided  his  estate 
between  nis  two  sons ;  each  was  to  have 
an  equal  moiety.  But  a  lake  full  of  fish 
was  on  the  estate,  and  the  brothers  could 
not  agree  about  it,  for  both  wanted  to 
have  it.  St.  Gregory,  hearing  of  this 
dispute,  caused  the  lake  to  dry  up  while 
men  slept,  and  when  the  brothers  rose 
next  morning  the  bed  of  the  lake  was 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  land  around. 
The  cause  of  quarrel  being  thus  removed, 
the  brothers  became  friends. — St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thawna- 
turgist. 

A  volcano  stops  its  eruption  in  honour 
of  St.  Januarius.  When  Januarius  was 
beheaded,  his  body  was  taken  to  Naples, 
and  buried  in  the  cathedral  there.  Just 
prior  to  this  removal,  Vesuvius  was  in 
such  fierce  eruption,  that  the  Neapolitans 
feared  the  whole  country  would  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  body  of 
Januarias  entered  into  the  city,  than 
the  volcano  became  utterly  extinct, — 
"quenched,"  we  are  assured,  uby  the 
merits  and  patronage  of  the  saint."— 
Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints^  p.  742. 

Alban  Butler  placet  the  removal  of  the  body  to  Naples 
"about  the  year  400."  and  again  in  1407.  neither  of 
which  yean  was  memorable  for  an  eruption.  The  yean 
of  disturbance  were  90S,  47S.  612,  685,  983,  1066  (very 
violent).  1040,  USS-S0,  1800. 1660, 1631.  1660,  etc  Most 
certainly  the  •rupttont  ha**  b**n  mors  frwqutnt  Hnee 
1497  than  before.  In  1631  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
with  four  thousand  persons,  was  destroyed.  The  eruption 
of  1707  is  described  In  the  PkUotophioal  Transactions, 
No.  364  There  was  a  rlolent  eruption  In  1707.  and 
another  in  1797,  when  fire  thousand  acres  of  land  were 
Inundated  with  lava.  Alban  Butler  does  not  go  the 
length  of  Edward  Kinesman  In  stating  that  "  the  volcano 
became  extinct"  after  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
Januarius  to  Naples,  but  he  does  say  that  the  procession 
of  the  shrine  of  Januarius  has  caused  eruptions,  in  the 
very  torrent  of  their  violence,  suddenly  to  cease.  He 
refers  In  proof  to  the  eruptions  of  1611  and  1707,  as 


notable  Instances,  and  cites  F.  Putigaano  (voL  111.  p. 
153;  11.  p.  61)  In  confirmation  of  this  statement.  "  In 
1707,  while  cardinal  Francis  PlgnateTU.  with  the  clergy 
and  people,  devoutly  followed  the  shrine  of  8L  Januarius 
to  the  chapel  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  fiery 
eruption  ceased,  the  mist  was  scattered,  and.  at  night, 
the  stars  appeared  In  the  sky."  Alban  Butler  further- 
more says,  but  does  not  give  his  authority,  that  In  1631 
"  the  terrible  eruption  was  extinguished  by  invoking  the 
patronage  of  this  martyr"  (Sept.  19). 

St.  Laumer  removes  a  great  oak  tree 
(a.d.  676).  "  Par  le  seule  force  de  l'orai- 
son,  St.  Laumer  fit  changer  de  place  un 
gros  chdne  qui  nuisait  au  plan  de  ses  bati- 
ments."— Les  Petite  Bollandittes,  vol.  i. 
p.  471. 


Nothing  that  deflleth  shall 
enter  in. 

Rkv.  xxi.  27.  There  shall  In  no  wise  enter 
into  it  anything  that  deflleth,  neither  what- 
soever  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  He. 

Isa.  xxxv.  8.  A  highway  shall  be  thcr«\ 
called  the  way  of  holiness.  The  unclean  shall 
not  pass  over  It. 

NabuicJ  1.  15.  The  wicked  shall  no  mow 
pass  through  thee. 

Mary  the  Egyptian  unable  to  pass  through 
the  church  doors  where  the  holy  cross  was 
shown  to  the  people  (a.  d.  42 1 ).  Mary  tin 
Egyptian  told  Father  Zozimus  her  sad 
story.  "  At  the  age  of  twelve,"  she  said, 
"  I  quitted  my  father's  roof,  and  went  to 
Alexandria,  where  I  abandoned  myself 
to  all  sorts  of  licentiousness,  having  no 
fear  of  God  or  man.  I  lost  my  native 
modesty,  and  lived  seventeen  years  in 
the  basest  impurity.  One  day,  seeing  a 
number  of  persons  embark  for  Jerusalem 
to  solemnize  the  fete  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  cross,  I  went  on  board  too,  with 
the  intention  of  luring  to  carnal  crime 
some  of  these  pilgrims,  and  succeeded 
by  selling  myself  to  pay  my  passage  and 
living.  Reaching  Jerusalem,  I  revelled 
deeper  in  sin  than  even  at  Alexandria, 
and  when  the  day  of  the  exaltation 
arrived,  I  went  with  the  crowd  to  see 
the  holy  tree.  I  intended  to  slip  in 
unnoticed,  but  when  at  the  door  I  was 
unable  to  pass  through,  *il  mVtait  im- 
possible de  passer  plus  avant,  parco 
qu'une  force  secrete  m'empechait  d'y 
entrer.'  After  using  all  my  efforts  over 
and  over  again  to  force  my  way  through, 
I  began  to  ask  myself  why  it  was  that 
I  alone  should  be  unable  to  cross  that 
threshold,  and  I  called  to  mind  the  words, 
•A  highway  shall  be  there,  called  the 
way  of  holiness.  The  unclean  shall  not 
pass  over  it.'  Was  I  then  too  unclean 
to  pass  the  way  of  holiness  ?  My  heart 
smote  me,  tears  ran  in  torrents  from 
my  eyes.  Seeing  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  I  fell  before  it  in  passionate 
humility,  and  cried  with  a  broken  heart, 
*0  glorious  virgin,  chaste  and  pure, 
pity  me,  pity  me,  base  unworthy  sinner 
that  I  am.  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead 
for  such  as  me?  Is  there  no  physician 
for  such  as  me?  O  glorious  virgin, 
let  me,  let  me  see  the  cross  of  salvation ; 
let  me,  let  me  look  upon  Him  who  died 
for  sin,  and  suffered  a  Mary  Magdalene 
to  wash  His  feet  with  her  tears.'  I  rose 
from  the  ground ;  I  again  went  to  the 
church.  I  could  enter  it  now.  I  saw  the 
holy  cross.   I  shrank  into  myself  with 
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shame.  I  ran  back  to  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  rowed  henceforth,  with  God's 
help,  to  lead  a  new  life.  I  heard  a  voice 
say  to  me,  *  Mary,  pass  the  Jordan,  and 
you  will  find  peace  for  yonr  soul.'  I 
instantly  directed  my  feet  to  the  river, 

1  washed  my  face  in  the  water  sanctified 
bv  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  I  confessed  my 
sins,  received  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  the  divine  mysteries 
which  give  life,  entered  this  desert,  and 
here  have  lived  for  forty-seven  years, 
hoping  by  penance  to  do  away  with  the 
sins  of  my  evil  life."— L'abbe*  Faillon, 
Monuments  inedits  de  VApottolat  de  Marie 
Magdeleine. 

Oil  and  Wine  as  a  Medica- 
ment. 

Lukb  x.  30-35.  A  man  going  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  wounded  him, 
and  left  him  on  the  wayside  half  dead.  A  Sa- 
maritan, as  he  journeyed,  came  to  the  spot,  and 
seeing  the  man,  had  compassion  on  him,  went 
to  him,  bound  up  hie  wounds,  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine;  and  then,  setting  him  on  his  own 
beast,  he  took  him  to  an  inn,  and  paid  the  Inn- 
keeper to  take  care  of  him. 

A  man  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, Mr.  Brackenbnry  says,  a  re- 
lation of  his  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  and  applied  every  recog- 
nized specific  to  the  wound,  without  any 
beneficial  result.  A  year  and  more 
passed,  but  the  wound  would  not  heal. 
The  fact  was  incidentally  mentioned  to 
a  Spanish  nun,  who  immediately  said 
to  Mr.  Brackenbury,  "Why  does  not 
your  brother  try  the  Samaritan  remedv?" 
"What  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Brack'en- 
bury.  "  Why,  oil  and  wine,  of  course," 
was  the  reply.  "Mix  olive  oil  and 
sherry  to  a  proper  consistency,  and  apply 
the  mixture  to  the  wound.  It  is  a 
common  remedy  with  us  in  Spain." 
The  mixture  was  tried,  and  the  wound 
healed  rapidly.— William  Brackenbury. 

1  ™yself  heard  thU  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Bracken  bur/ 
at  a  Bible  meeting,  in  1838. 

Paper. 

Exod.  xxxil.  16.  The  writing  was  the  writing 
of  God  graven  upon  the  tables. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Elijah  wrote  a 
letter  from  heaven  to  king  Jchoram.  In 

2  CAron.  xxi.  12,  it  is  said,  "And 
there  came  a  writing  to  him  [i.e.  to 
J  eh  or  am  king  of  Judah]  from  Elijah  the 
prophet."  Now,  Elijah  was  translated  to 
heaven  b.c.  896,  and  Jehoram  king  of 


[p*.  n.: 


Judah  reigned  B.C.  885-881.  So  that 
this  letter  came  to  the  king  fourteen 
years  after  the  translation  of  tike  prophet, 
and  "was  therefore  sent  to  him  from 
heaven."  So  say  the  Roman  Catholics 
Lyran,  Sanchez,  Bellarmin,  Salian,  and 
A.  Lapide. 

No  doubt  there  if  great  difficulty  in  thk  mm m  .  and 
the  difficult?  is  increased  br  rmr.  J.  where  Jahotheaent. 
the  father  of  Jetaoram.  b  called  "kine.  of  whore* 
he  was  king  of  Judah  (see  1  King*  Si.  41).  a&d  Aheb  ess 
king  of  Israel. 

In  the  marginal  Bibles  It  baaid  that  the  letter  ofUjat 
was  written  before  hie  death,  and  was  debrereel  to  Jeho- 
ram fourteen  or  more  rears  after  it  was  written :  eat 
there  to  no  text  of  8cripture  to  confirm  thk  bjpetieeak 
and  "  guesswork"  is  much  to  be  deprecated  in 
•■  ofjrin  gencn " 


of  Scripture,  and  Indeed  of  hbtoryln  general.    I  *  

acknowledge  thai  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  aotutioa  of 
the  difficulties,  and  think  it  far  wiser  to  leave  It  as  itia 
than  to  try  to  accommodate  the  weeds  to  our  own  notion 
of  what  they  ought  to  be. 

St.  Vincent  Ftrrier  receives  from  hearm 
a  paper  containing  the  writing  of  God 
(a.d.  1357-1419).  One  day,  when  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier  was  preaching  in  Spain, 
he  was  called  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of 
a  great  sinner.  All  the  exhortations, 
"  de  cet  ardent  chasseur  des  pecheors," 
were  unheeded  by  the  dying  man.  "God 
will  pardon  you,  if  you  ask  Him,"  said 
the  saint:  «ryea,"  he  added,  "I  will 
myself  take  your  sins  on  me,  and  if  I 
have  any  merit  in  God's  sight  I  will 
transfer  it  to  you."  "  I  will  confess  my 
sins,"  said  the  dying  man,  "but  you  must 
first  give  me  in  writing  an  assurance  of 
absolution."  St.  Vincent  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  paper  the  required  assurance,  pnt 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  dying  man,  who 
"  dans  une  douce  agonie"  and  a  peaceful 
sigh  gave  up  the  ghost.  Scarcely  was 
he  dead,  when  the  slip  of  paper  with  the 
man's  spirit  left  this  earth  for  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God.  Some  time  after  this, 
St.  Vincent  went  to  preach  ;  some  thirty 
thousand  persons  (plus  de  trente  mUle 
per sonne s)  were  assembled  to  hear  him. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sermon  a  piece  of 
paper  fell  from  the  skies  into  his  hands. 
He  opened  it.  It  was  the  slip  he  had 
given  to  the  dying  man.  He  explained 
the  case  to  the  congregation,  and  our 
author  adds,  "Qu'on juge del' impression 
produite  but  la  foule  par  le  recit  de  ce 
miracle  surprenant." — Mgr.  Guerin  (cham- 
berlain of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  1880),  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  288. 

St.  Vincent  Jremer  receives  a  fetter  from 
the  Holy  Trinity  (a.d.  1357-1419).  Per- 
haps it  will  be  more-  satisfactory  to  give 
this  narrative  in  the  words  of  the  pope's 
chamberlain.  "  Appelet  a  Pampelune, 
pros  du  lit  de  mort  d'une  pecner*-*"* 
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{mblique  endurcie,  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
ui  dit  ferait  venir  dn  ciel  son  absolution, 
si  elle  promettait  do  se  confesser.  *  S'il 
cd  est  ainsi,  je  le  veux  Men,'  repondit 
la  courtisane.  Alors  il  traca  ces  mots: 
'  Frere  Vincent  supplie  la  tres-sainte 
Trinite*  de  daigner  accorder  a  la  presente 

Eecheresse  l'absolution  de  ses  peches.' 
,'ecrit  s'envola  an  ciel,  et  revint  quel- 

3 ties  instants  apres,  portant  trace'  en  lettres 
*or  l'engagement  suivant :  « Nous,  tres- 
itainte  Trinite*,  a  la  demande  de  notre 
Vincent,  nous  accordons  a  la  pecheresse 
dont  il  nous  a  parle*,  le  pardon  de  ses 
fautcs  ;  nous  la  dispensons  de  toutes  les 
peines  qu'elle  devait  endurer,  et  si  elle  se 
confesse,  elle  sera  dans  une  demi-heure 
portee  dans  le  ciel.' " — Mgr.  Guerin,  Fifes 
des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  238  (7th  edit.  1880). 

The  pope's  chamberlain  fires  ua  plenty  of  roucben  for 
this  "tact,"  and  the  names  of  fourteen  living  prelates 
who  approve  and  recommend  his  book. 

Passing  Away. 

Job  xxx.  15.  My  welfare  p&sseth  away  as  a 
cloud. 

Luke  xii.  16-20.  The  ground  of  a  certain 
rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully;  and  he 
said,  I  will  pull  down  my  barns,  and  build 
greater;  and  will  say  to  my  soul.  Take  thy  rest. 
...  But  God  said  to  the  rich  man.  This  night 
thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee;  then  whose 
shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ? " 

A  Ceytonese  custom  to  teach  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  When  the  sultan  of  Serendib 
(i.e.  Ceylon)  went  abroad  in  state,  the 
vizier  used  to  cry  aloud  from  time  to 
time,  "  This  is  the  great  monarch,  the 
mighty  sultan  of  the  Indies ;  greater  than 
Solima,  or  the  grand  MihrageV1  An 
officer  behind  the  monarch  then  exclaimed, 
"This  monarch,  though  so  great  and 
powerful,  must  die,  must  die,  must  die." 
— Arabian  Nights  (Sindbad.  sixth  voyage). 

An  Egyptian  custom  to  show  the  fleet  ness 
of  life.  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  towards 
the  close  of  an  Egyptian  feast,  a  servant 
was  wont  to  bring  into  the  banquet  hall 
a  skeleton,  and,  as  he  drew  it  through  the 
room,  to  cry  aloud  to  the  guests,  "  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry;  for  to-morrow  you 
die."  Herodotus  refers  to  this  custom, 
and  says  the  skeleton  was  made  of  wood, 
about  eighteen  inches  long. 

Like  tkuUt  at  M emphlan  banquets, 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  UL  SB. 
The  stranger  feasted  at  the  board ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased,— 
"  For  ever  I— Never  I  Never  I— For  ever  1 " 
Longfellow,  Tht  Old  Clock  on  tho  Stairs. 

Roman  customs  teaching  the  transitory 
nature  of  mundane  glory.   (1)  It  was 


a  Roman  custom,  when  the  emperor  went 
in  state  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  for 
an  officer  to  burn  flax  before  him,  crying 
out  as  the  flax  burnt  away,  "  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi."  This  was  done  to  remind 
the  emperor  that  all  his  honours  and 
grandeur  would  soon  vanish,  like  the 
smoke  of  burning  flax. 

(2)  When  a  Roman  conqueror  entered 
the  city  in  public  triumph,  a  slave  was 
placed  in  the  chariot  to  whisper  from 
time  to  time  in  the  conqueror's  ear, 
"  Remember,  thou  art  but  a  man." 

(3)  Vespasian,  the  Roman  emperor, 
employed  a  slave  to  say  to  him  daily,  as 
he  left  his  chamber,  "  Caesar,  bear  in  mind 
thou  art  a  man." 

Querricus  converted  by  the  reflection*1  In 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death"  Guer- 
ricus  was  a  man  of  the  world  who  had 
heaped  ud  many  stores,  and  said  to  himself, 
"  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years ;  take  thine  ease ;  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry."  At  church  he  happened 
one  day  to  hear  Genesis  xv.  read :  "And 
all  the  days  Adam  lived  were  930  years, 
and  he  died.  And  all  the  days  of  Seth 
were  912  years,  and  he  died.  And  all 
the  days  of  Enos  were  905  years,  and 
he  died.  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah 
were  969  years,  and  he  died,"  and  so  on. 
This  invariable  repetition  of  the  words 
"and  he  died"  so  riveted  his  mind  on 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  certainty 
of  death,  that  he  became  a  new  man, 
most  devout,  charitable,  and  given  to 
all  good  works,  fully  resolved  to  make 
to  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, that  when  flesh  and  life 
failed  he  might  be  received  into  ever- 
lasting habitations. 

Plague. 

Exod.  xiil.  23.  The  Lord  will  pass  through 
[Egypt]  to  smite  the  Egyptians.  (See  vers.  12, 13.) 

1  Cnaotr.  xxl.  15.  And  God  sent  an  angel 
unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it. 

Numb.  xl.  33.  And  while  the  [quails]  were 
yet  between  their  teeth  ...  the  Lord  smote 
the  people  with  a  very  great  plague. 

Smiting  with  plague.  "  Some  I  have 
talked  with  have  ingenuously  confest 
to  me  that,  when  first  infected,  they  felt 
themselves  distinctly  stricken,  being  fully 
sensible  of  an  actual  blow  suddenly  given 
them  either  on  the  head  or  neck,  back 
or  side.  Sometimes  so  violent  was  the 
blow  they  have  been  knocked  down  by 
it  to  the  ground,  remaining  insensible 
for  some  time.  In  some  cases  the  stricken 
have  died  instantly  from  the  blow,  and 
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in  others  they  have  died  in  a  short  time 
afterwards."— Richard  Kephale,  Medela 
Pestilentia,  p.  49. 

Rkhard  Kephale  mjt,  "There  art  two  aorta  of  plague, 
1h«  on*  ■tmple  and  to*  other  putrid,  The  Ample  plague 
erieee  from  on  angel's  Striking  the  victlmi  In  execution  of 
Hie  vengeance  of  God  [at  In  the  caee  of  Dartd,  when  be 
uirmbered  the  people);  the  other  kind  arlwth  from 
putrefaction  of  humour*,  the  Inflnmwi  of  atari,  or  db- 
t  em  per  of  the  blood." 

Plague  described  by  Procopius.  Pro- 
copius tells  us  of  a  great  plague  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  which  ravaged  nearly 
the  whole  known  world.  When  Evagrius 
wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  this 
plague  had  lasted  fifty-two  years,  with 
alternate  fits  of  relaxation  and  fierceness ; 
but  during  all  that  long  period  the  earth 
was  never  wholly  free  from  its  ravages. 
Procopius  says,  "  No  one  could  account 
for  it,  except  by  referring  it  to  a  stroke 
of  God.  For  it  fell  on  no  particular 
portion  of  the  earth  or  race  of  men,  nor 
was  it  confined  to  any  season  of  the  year, 
but  it  spread  over  all  the  earth,  and 
ravaged  all  nations,  no  matter  what  their 
habits,  their  diet,  their  locality,  or  con- 
stitutions. Sometimes  in  summer,  some- 
times in  winter,  spring,  or  autumn.  It 
began  in  Egypt,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Pelusium,  and,  dividing  there,  passed 
to  Alexandria  on  one  side  and  Palestine 
on  the  other,  and  from  these  two  centres 
spread  over  all  the  earth,  missing  no  cave 
or  island,  no  mountain  summit  or  valley 
inhabited  by  man,  and  never  quitted  a 
spot  till  the  tale  of  the  dead  had  reached 
its  full  measure.  It  always  began  at  the 
seaside,  and  spread  thence  into  the  in- 
terior. It  reached  Constantinople,  where 
I  then  happened  to  be  living,  at  mid- 
summer in  the  second  year  of  its  devasta- 
tion. The  manner  of  its  attack  was  this : 
Visions  of  spirits  [fdctiara  dcun6vi*v']  in 
all  sorts  of  human  shapes  were  seen,  and 
these  spirits  struck  with  a  blow  the 
victim,  who  was  forthwith  taken  ill. 
At  first  men  tried  to  turn  away  the  demons 
by  uttering  holy  names  and  hallowing 
themselves  as  best  they  could ;  but  they 
gained  nothing  by  so  doing,  and  even 
those  who  fled  into  churches  for  pro- 
tection perished  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
altar.  Most  persons  shut  themselves 
indoors  for  fear  of  being  struck,  and 
would  not  open  their  doors,  lest  the 
demon  should  enter  and  give  the  fatal 
blow.  Not  a  few  saw  the  phantom 
demon  in  their  dreams  at  night ;  it  stood 
over  them,  and  struck  them,  and  they 
were  numbered  with  the  dead.  No  one, 
however,  fell  sick  from  contact  with 


the  sick  or  dead.  There  was  no  danger  of 
contagion.  Those  who  suffered  wen 
struck,  and  those  who  were  not  so  struck 
escaped.  The  plague  lasted  in  Constanti- 
nople four  months ;  at  its  height  it  carried 
off  five  thousand  daily,  went  on  to  ten 
thousand,  and  even  more,  and  then  gra- 
dually declined." — Procopius,  De  Belle 
Persuso,  bk.  ii.  ch.  22,  23. 

Plague  of  Florence  (a.d.  1346).  In  the 
plague  of  Florence  those  who  shut  them- 
selves up  in  solitary  places  where  the  air 
was  healthy,  where  the  inmates  were 
furnished  with  every  comfort,  and  where 
there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  infection, 
could  not  shut  the  door  against  God,  who 
entered  the  privacy  and  struck  down  the 
inmates,  just  as  He  had  done  others  who 
had  taken  no  thought  for  themselves. — 
Matteo  Villani,  Istorie  Florentine. 

Pepysin  the  plague  of  London  (June  17, 
1665).  "It  struck  me  very  deep  this 
afternoon,  going  with  a  hackney  coach 
down  Holbora,  from  the  Lord  Treasurer's. 
The  coachman  I  found  to  drive  e&silv  and 
easily,  at  last  stood  still  .  .  .  and  told 
me  he  was  suddenly  struck  very  sick. 
So  I  lighted  and  went  into  another  coach 
with  a  sad  heart  for  the  poor  man,  and 
for  myBelf  also,  lest  he  should  have  been 
struck  with  the  plague." — Diary. 

Here  the  hum  language  la  need— "•truck  with  the 
plague;"  hut  Pepjndoee  not  probahrr  mean  anything  more 
than  that  the  attack  we*  sudden  and  unexpected,  without 
any  premonitory  symptom*. 

Poison  Innocuous. 

Mark  xvt  17,  18.  These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe  ...  if  they  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  eats  and  drinAs 
poison  without  injury  (a.d.  1195-1281). 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  had  many  enemies, 
for  he  would  make  no  league  with  sin. 
On  one  occasion  they  mixed  poison  both 
with  his  food  and  with  his  drink.  An- 
tony was  warned  of  it  by  the  Saviour. 
"  Fear  not,"  said  the  Lord ;  "  remember 
I  have  said,  if  ye  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
it  shall  not  harm  you."  The  poisoners 
knew  they  were  detected,  and  impudently 
exclaimed,  "Eat and  drink ;  for  it  is  said, 
no  deadly  thing  shall  hurt  those  who 
love  God."  Antony  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  cried  in  the  hearing  of  the 
poisoners,  "  It  is  not,  Lord,  because  Thou 
canst  avert  the  evil  of  poison  that  I  take 
this  meat  and  drink,  but  to  give  a  new 
occasion  to  manifest  Thy  love  and  power." 
So  saying,  he  ate  the  soup  and  drank  the 
wine,  and  felt  no  sort  of  pain  or  ill 
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effects.  The  poisoners  were  pricked  to 
the  heart,  acknowledged  their  sin,  and 
were  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.— L'abW  Gnvard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua.   (See  Matt.  iv.  7.) 

St.  Austrtbertha  takes  poisoned  [food 
without  ill  effects  (a.d.  630-704).  When 
Austrebertha  was  appointed  abbess  of 
Pavilly,  she  found  tne  whole  establish- 
ment in  dreadful  disorder,  and  set  at  once 
about  restoring  a  stricter  discipline.  Her 
severe  rule  caused  the  greatest  dissatis- 
faction, and  somo  of  the  sisters  combined 
to  poison  her  food.  When  the  food  was 
set  before  her  she  knew  that  it  was 
poisoned,  but  nevertheless  partook  of  it, 
saving  as  she  did  so,  "  Christ  hath  pro- 
mised His  disciples,  saying,  if  they  take 
any  poisoned  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them ;  but  nevertheless,  my  daughters, 
I  pray  God  to  pardon  the  malice  of  your 
hearts,  and  lead  you  to  repentance." 
This  mild  rebuke  had  no  effect,  and  the 
devil  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it; 
so  a  few  days  afterwards,  while  the  sisters 
were  at  matins,  he  so  shook  the  convent 
that  part  of  the  dormitories  were  thrown 
down.  The  sisters,  in  alarm,  were  about 
to  rush  out  of  the  church,  when  the  stem 
abbess  forbade  them  to  move.  One 
disobeyed,  and  part  of  the  building, 
falling  on  her,  crushed  her  to  death. 
She  was  dug  out,  and  taken  to  the  in- 
firmary. Austrebertha  went  to  see  the 
mangled  corpse,  took  a  little  oil  from  the 
lamp,  blessed  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
anointed  the  dead  body,  and  immediately 
it  was  restored  to  life  and  health. — 
Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i. 

St.  Benedict  has  poisoned  wine  given  him, 
but  the  poison  is  spilled.  St.  Benedict  was 
chosen  abbot  of  Vicovara,  but  his  disci- 
pline was  so  rigid,  that  some  of  the  monks 
resolved  to  poison  him,  and,  accordingly, 
drugged  his  wine.  When,  however,  St. 
Benedict  made,  as  usual,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  cup,  the  glass  broke 
asunder,  and  the  wine  was  poured  out. 
"God  forgive  you,  brethren,"  said  the 
abbot ;  "  you  see  plainly  what  I  told  you, 
that  your  manners  and  mine  do  not 
agree."  So  saying  he  left  the  abbey,  and 
returned  to  his  cave  at  Sublacum. — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

Politeness  of  the  Dead. 

Rom.  xii.  10.  Be  kindly  affectloned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love;  in  honour  pre- 
ferring one  another. 

Phil.  ii.  3.  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves 


Politeness  of  the  three  Magi,  when  in  the 
grave  (a.d.  64).  The  wise  men  who 
came  from  the  East,  and  made  offerings 
to  the  infant  Jesus,  were  (according  to 
the  Catholic  Church)  Melchior  king  of 
Arabia,  Balthazar  lung  of  Saba,  and 
Gaspar  king  of  Tarshish  and  the  Isles 
(Ps.  lxxii.  10).  They  all  died  in 
Jan.,  a.d.  54,  at  Servan.  Melchior  died 
first,  Jan.  I,  at  the  age  of  116  ;  Balthazar 
died  next,  Jan.  6,  at  the  age  of  112; 
and  Gaspar  died  last,  at  the  age  of  109. 
They  were  all  buried  in  the  same  vault. 
When  the  body  of  Balthazar  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  the  dead  body  of  Melchior 
budged  on  one  side,  to  give  the  place  of 
honour  to  him  ;  and  when  Gaspar  died, 
the  two  other  bodies  moved  to  the  right 
and  left,  that  the  king  of  Tarshish  and  the 
Isles  might  occupy  the  middle  place. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  i.  p.  169. 

Two  dead  bishops  make  room  for  St.  John 
the  almsgiver  (a.d.  619).  St.  John  the 
almsgiver,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was 
buried  in  a  vault  containing  the  bodies  of 
two  other  bishops.  When  the  patriarch 
was  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  two 
bishops  moved  right  and  left  to  give  the 
almsgiver  the  post  of  honour;  not  for- 
getting the  apostolic  precept,  "  Let  each 
esteem  other  oetter  than  themselves." — 
Leontius  (bishop  of  Naples),  Life  of  St. 
John  the  Almsgiver. 

The  dead  wife  and  daughter  of  St.  Severus 
make  room  for  the  saint  (a.d.  889).  "  St. 
Severe  sentant  approcher  la  fin  de  sa 
vie.  un  pen  apres  avoir  achevd  l'office 
de  la  sainte  messe,  il  se  mit  en  route  pour 
le  tombeau  de  sa  fern  me  et  de  sa  fille, 
mortes  avant  lui.  Arrive*  la,  il  se  fait 
ouvrir  le  tombeau,  et  commande  qu'on 
lui  fosse  une  place.  A  sa  voix  le  sarco- 
phage  se  meut  de  lui-meme,  et  se  deplace 
miraculeusement.  Le  saint  eVSque,  de- 
scendu  vivant  dans  ce  tombeau,  s'y 
endormit  dans  le  Seigneur  tout  en  priant." 
— Mgr.  GueVin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  206. 

This  extract  Is  given  In  the  exact  words  of  the  writer, 
end  ea  his  book  Is  highly  recommended  to  "all  the  faith- 
ful" by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  papal  Church  of  the 
present  day,  It  may  be  presumed  that  "votre  refus  a 
aj  outer  foi  4  cette  verlte*  would  be  to  strain  at  a  gnat, 
while  you  swallow  a  camel. 

Portions. 

Eccles.  xi.  2.  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and 
also  to  eight ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  evil 
shall  be  upon  the  earth. 

|      St,  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myra,  portions 
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off  three  damsels.  There  was  in  the  city 
of  Patara  a  decayed  gentleman  with  three 
marriageable  daughters.  Not  having  the 
wherewithal  for  providing  daily  food,  he 
implored  his  daughters  to  earn  for  him 
the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  but  this  they 
refused  to  do.  Tue  father  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  just  dead,  and  his  large  inheritance 
came  to  his  only  son,  who  resolved  to 
make  this  case  his  special  care.  So,  filling 
a  bag  with  gold,  he  went  to  the  gentle- 
man's house  at  night,  and  slipped  it 
through  an  open  window.  Next  day  the 
man  found  the  money,  thanked  God,  and 
provided  for  one  of  his  daughters.  When 
St  Nicholas  heard  how  his  device  had 
succeeded,  he  repeated  his  gift,  and  the 
second  daughter  was  married.  The  man 
now  watched  to  find  out  who  was  his 
benefactor,  and  when  St.  Nicholas  came 
with  the  third  portion,  ran  after  him,  and 
falling  at  his  feet,  thanked  him  with  many 
tears,  for  that  he  had  raised  the  poor  out 
of  the  mire  and  the  needy  from  the  dung- 
hill. St.  Nicholas  bade  him  keep  the 
matter  secret,  but  the  news  soon  spread, 
and  the  man  ceased  not  as  long  as  he 
lived  to  blaze  abroad  the  praises  of  the 
taint. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  p.  976.  (He  tells  us  he  has 
taken  his  life  of  St.  Nicholas  from  John 
the  Deacon  and  Leonard  Justinian.) 

Prayer. 

Matt.  xxl.  21,  22.  Jeans  said,  If  ye  have 
faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  cast  Into  the 
sea;  and  it  shall  be  done.  And  all  things,  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall  receive. 

St.  Armentarius,  bishop  ofPavia,  on  the 
force  of  prayer  (a.d.  780).  "  La  prbre 
eteint  la  violence  du  feu ;  ferine  la  bouche 
des  lions ;  termine  les  guerres ;  chasse  les 
demons,  les  maladies,  et  les  orageg ;  brise 
les  liens  de  la  raort ;  de'tourne  de  nous  la 
colere  de  Dieu." 

Putting  the  God  of  Jacob  to  the  te$t.  A 
merchant  of  Leeds  told  the  Rev.  Edward 
Parsons  this  fact:— "I  am  a  Scotchman, 
and  went  with  my  wife  to  London,  where 
I  soon  found  work  as  a  skilled  mechanic. 
In  time  work  grew  slack,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  sell  some  of  my  furniture,  and 
live  in  a  cheaper  house.  Circumstances 
grew  worse  and  worse.  My  health  failed, 
more  furniture  was  sold,  and  at  length  I 
•was  compelled  to  live  with  my  wife  and 
family  in  a  wretched  cellar  in  St.  Giles's. 
One  day,  after  parting  with  my  last  article 
of  furniture  for  bread,  I  resolved  to  drown 


myself.  It  was  Sunday :  and  as  I  passed 
down  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on  my  way 
to  the  New  River,  a  little  before  seven 
o'clock,  I  found  myself  moving  on  with 
a  throng  of  persons  who  were  bent  to  tbs 
Tabernacle.  In  a  sullen  mood  I  entered 
with  the  stream.  Mr.  Parsons  was  in  the 
pulpit :  and  when  he  came  to  the  sermon, 
ne  took  for  his  text,  *  When  the  poor 
and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  nose, 
and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the 
Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of 
Jacob  will  not  forsake  them.'  It  seemed 
so  exactly  to  suit  my  case,  that  I  stopped 
to  the  close,  spellbound.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher 
paused,  and  then  said,  'Have  you  pat 
the  God  of  Jacob  to  the  test?'  The 

Suestion  was  repeated  more  than  once; 
tie  nail  was  driven  home,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  •  No,  I  have  not  put  the  God  of 
Jacob  to  the  test.'  I  returned  to  my 
cellar,  and  found  my  wretched  wife  and 
starving  children  crying  for  food,  but  I 
had  none  to  pvt.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
said  to  my  wife,  *  I  think  we  will  read  a 
chapter.'  Poor  woman !  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  No  Bible  was  left.  We 
had  pawned  our  Bible  for  bread.  An  old 
bit  of  a  Bible  was,  however,  discovered, 
from  which  I  read,  and  then  said,  '  Wife, 
shall  we  pray,  and  put  the  God  of  Jacob 
to  the  test  ? '  We  knelt  down ;  I  laid  my 
case  open,  casting  my  cares  upon  Jesus. 
Next  morning  a  letter  was  brought  by 
the  postman,  stating  that  a  large  London 
firm  had  made  extensive  contracts,  and 
was  Becking  skilled  hands,  and  I  was 
advised  to  apply  for  employment.  It  also 
contained  a  pound  note,  as  a  loan.  I 
instantly  purchased  food,  took  my  best 
coat  out  of  pawn,  applied  to  the  firm,  and 
obtained  employment.  I  rose  to  be  fore- 
man, was  taken  in  as  under  partner,  and, 
when  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  firm  died, 
I  took  his  place.  In  a  few  j-ears  the 
other  brother  retired,  leaving  the  whole 
business  to  me.  I  have  well  thriven,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  has  fulfilled  the  test  with 
both  hands  open,  and  has  supplied  me 
amply  with  the  nether  and  the  upper 
springs,  so  that  I  can  set  to  my  seal  that 
it  is  true  to  the  very  letter,  *  When  the 
poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is 
none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst, 
the  Lord  will  bear  them,  the  God  of 
Jacob  will  not  forsake  them.' " — Phillips, 
Remarkable  Answers  to  Prayer. 

Difficulty  of  fixing  one's  thoughts  on  the 
words  of  prayer.  A  man  scoff  ing  at  the 
merit  of  prayer,  St.  Jerome  said  to  him. 
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*'  I  will  give  you  my  horse,  if  you  can 
repeat  even  the  short  Lord's  Prayer  slowly, 
without  allowing  your  thoughts  to 
wander."  The  man  laughed  at  the  notion, 
and  began :  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven  "  but  then  breaking  off  ex- 
claimed, "You  did  not  say  if  the  saddle 
was  to  be  included  in  the  bargain." 

St.  Apollo  supplies  an  Easter  feast  by 
prayer.  One  Easter  Day,  the  community 
over  which  St.  Apollo  presided,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  being  wholly  without  food,  the 
abbot  said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brothers  ; 
let  each  one  ask  God  for  what  he  likes 
best,  and  be  sure  He  will  give  liberally, 
and  upbraid  not."  But  the  monks  could 
not  be  induced  to  do  so ;  whereupon  St. 
Apollo  prayed  for  them.  As  the  monks 
shouted  "Amen,"  a  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  there  stood  at  the  monas- 
tery several  men,  and  asses  laden  with 
food :  there  were  new  loaves  of  the  best 
white  bread,  there  were  citrons  and  pome- 
granates, honey  and  the  honeycomb,  nuts 
and  dates,  grapes  and  figs,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  milk. — Palladius  (a  personal 
acquaintance),  Historia  Lusiaca. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  If  Palladius  had 
Informed  us  who  paid  for  then  provisions.  If  BL  Apollo 
paid  for  them,  the  arrival  was  well  timed,  but  there  was 
no  miracle. 

St.  Benedict,  by  prayer ',  coins  money  (a.d. 
480-643).  St.  Gregory  the  Great  assures 
us  he  heard  the  following  story  from 
some  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Benedict, 
who  vouched  for  its  truth.  A  poor  man 
owed  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but 
had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  it.  In  great 
distress  he  applied  to  St.  Benedict,  abbot 
of  Mount  Cassino,  for  aid.  St.  Benedict 
said,  "  I  have  not  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  house,  but  come  again  in 
two  days'  time,  and  God  will  supply  your 
want."  The  man  returned  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  the  saint,  having  made 
his  prayer,  went  to  his  coffer,  and  found 
not  only  all  the  money  required  to  pay 
the  man's  debt,  but  a  good  deal  more, 
although  no  human  hand  had  put  a  single 
coin  into  the  box.  St.  Benedict  gave  the 
whole  to  the  man,  some  to  pay  his  debt, 
and  the  rest  for  present  wants.— St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  Lialogttes,  bk.  ii. 

bt.  Benedict,  by  prayer,  stops  the  devil 
from  molesting  his  workmen.  In  the  year 
of  grace  529,  St.  Benedict,  with  two  of 
his  disciples,  went  to  Aureola,  near  Her- 
cularia,  when  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
God  desired  him  to  build  a  monastery  in 
that  spot,  and  another  in  Mount  Cassino. 
These  doings  greatly  annoyed  the  devil, 


who  manifested  himself  to  the  saint  in 
sundry  shapes.  The  builders  heard  the 
roaring  and  howling  of  the  foul  fiend,  but 
did  not  see  his  shape.  However,  the 
devil  did  all  the  mischief  he  could,  by 
disturbing  the  work,  making  the  stones 
heavy,  throwing  down  the  walls,  and 
raising  up  false  alarms,  of  fire.  St  Bene- 
dict suffered  these  obstructions  for  a  time, 
but  finding  that  they  ceased  not,  had 
recourse  to  prayer,  and  so  effectually 
delivered  the  workmen  from  any  further 
annoyance. — Suriua  (1570),  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

St.  Bont  stills  a  tempest  by  prayer 
(a.d.  705).  When  St.  Bont  was  return- 
ing from  the  Holy  Land  to  Rome,  a 
terrible  tempest  arose,  which  wrecked 
one  of  the  ships,  and  menaced  that  in 
which  the  saint  was  sailing;  but  be 
prayed,  and  the  rage  of  the  storm 
immediately  lulled.  —  Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  5. 

The  potency  of  the  prayers  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena.  The  prayers  of  St. 
Catherine  were  of  marvellous  power. 
Thus,  when  her  father  died,  she  desired 
God  to  liberate  him  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory,  and  to  award  her  Bonie  pain 
instead.  This  was  instantly  done,  for 
she  suffered  a  grievous  pain  in  her 
bowels,  which  continued  till  death — "  a 
sure  and  certain  token  that  her  prayer 
was  heard."  A  few  days  later,  her 
mother  died  without  confession,  but  St. 
Catherine,  by  fervent  prayer,  restored 
her  to  life,  and  she  lived  many  years 
after.  Again,  Andreas  Naddino  of  Siena, 
a  man  of  most  evil  life,  being  sick  and 
at  the  point  of  death,  at  the  earnest 
prayer  of  St.  Catherine  confessed  his 
sins,  and  obtained  absolution.  Two 
malefactora,  while  led  to  execution,  were 
exhorted  in  vain  by  the  monks  who 
accompanied  them,  to  repent  and  confess 
their  sins  ;  but  they  continued  to  blas- 
pheme, till  St.  Catherine  prayed  for 
them,  and  then  they  became  new  creatures, 
confessed  their  sins  with  great  contrition, 
received  absolution,  and  died  true  peni- 
tents.— In  1374  a  great  pestilence  ravaged 
Siena;  but  St.  Catherine,  by  prayer, 
delivered  many  from  death,  amongst 
others  Raymond,  her  confessor,  and 
Stephen,  a  Carthusian.  Those  who  were 
wicked  she  prayed  over  and  turned  from 
their  evil  ways. — Stephen  (priorof  Pavia), 
Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

St.  Clare,  when  a  boy,  lays  a  furious 
tempest  by  prayer  (seventh  century). 
One  day,  in  early  childhood,  [St.J  Clare 
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went  with  hit  mother  to  the  church  of 
St  Ferreoi,  on  the  Rhone,  and  their 
hearts  were  so  stirred  within  them  they 
quite  forgot  how  the  day  was  passing, 
till  the  shades  of  evening  warned  them 
to  hasten  home.  They  made  all  the 
haste  they  could,  but  had  to  cross  the 
river  in  a  boat.  The  night  turned  out 
very  tempestuous,  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, wind  and  rain,  so  that  the  boatman 
despaired  of  getting  them  across.  In 
this  sad  plight,  the  boy  began  to  cry 
bitterlv,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand 
towards  the  church,  he  said,  "0  God, 
in  whose  name  the  glorious  martyr  St. 
Ferreoi  suffered  death,  deliver  us  from 
this  great  danger."  In  a  moment  the 
tempest  ceased,  and  the  boat  was  on  the 
bank,  where  Clare  and  his  mother  wanted 
to  land. — Let  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  30. 

St.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Versailles,  opens 
the  cathedral  doors  oy  prayer.  The 
Arians,  knowing  that  Eusebius  was  named 
bishop  of  Versailles,  endeavoured  to 
hinder  his  entrance  into  the  cathedral 
church,  by  shutting  and  barring  the 
doors;  but  Eusebius  kneeling  at  the 
porch,  the  doors  flew  open  of  their  own 
accord,  and  Eusebius,  entering  in,  took 
possession  of  the  church. — Surius,  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  vol.  iv.  (See  also  Vincent 
of  Beauvais.  Historical  Mirror.) 

St.  Giles  lays  a  storm  at  sea  by  prayer. 
While  St.  Giles  was  sailing  from  Greece 
to  France,  a  great  tempest  arose,  so  that 
the  sailors  every  moment  expected  the 
ship  would  be  wrecked ;  but  St.  Giles 
prayed,  and  the  storm  ceased.  So  con- 
vinced were  the  sailors  and  passengers 
that  they  owed  their  lives  to  St.  Giles, 
they  came  to  him  in  a  body  to  thank  him 
for  his  intercession. — Gilbert  (bishop  of 
Carnolum),  Life  of  St.  Giles. 

Every  one  knows  Out  the  Mediterranean  Sea  b  subject 
to  what  are  termed  "  Ievanters,"  sudden  wind*  which 
blow  In  all  direction*  from  N.B.,  round  by  E.  to  8.K. 
Probably  the  wind  called  [A  cts  nrll.)  Kurocljdon,  which 
means  toutk-tut  wind  warn,  was  a  le ranter. 

When  [St.]  Isidore  fell  into  a  well,  the 
%Dater,  in  obedience  to  prayer,  restored  him 
(a.d.  1170).  St.  Isidore,  when  a  little 
boy,  fell  into  a  well,  but  his  parents  made 
fervent  prayer  for  his  restoration.  "What- 
soever ye  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall  receive ; "  and  so  it  proved  in  this 
case,  for  the  water  heaved  itself  to  the 
top  of  the  well,  bearing  up  the  body  of 
the  child,  not  only  uninjured,  but  in 
perfect  health.  In  corroboration  of  this 
tnirocle,  the  very  well  is  still  shown  in 


Madrid,  and  it  was  doubtlessly  the 
property  of  St  Isidore's  master,  3ofea 
de  Vergas,  for  it  has  continued  in  the 
family  even  to  the  present  day. — J  oka 
the  Deacon,  Life  of  St.  Isidore  (1261). 

Of  coorss  the  (act  that  a  certain  well  haw  We*  im  cat 
famQr  of  de  Vargas  lor  servo  handled  J— i rm  or  w\ 
and  that  It  is  still  pouted  out  as  the  watt  into  which  St 
Isidore  fell  In  boyhood,  doss  not  prove  (be>  troth  of  ska 
legend,  though  It  may  prove  the  exktmce  of  snob  *  atcr*. 

St.  Laumer  extinguishes  a  fire  by  prow 
(a.d.  575).  "  Par  ses  seules  priferes,  St. 
Laumer  eteignit  le  feu,  qui  avait  pris  a 
des  paniers  d'osier  remplis  de  bles  poor 
la  provision  du  monasters. " — Lcm  Petstt 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

Fire  quenched  by  the  prayers  of  SL 
Mamertus  (a.d.  477).  On  Easter  Eve  a 
fire  broke  out  in  Vienne,  and  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  city.  St.  Mamertas, 
the  archbishop,  threw  himself  before  the 
altar  in  prayer,  and  the  fire  suddenly 
ceased.  St.  A  vitas  mentions  this  (490^- 
570),  and  distinctly  attributes  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  fire  to  a  miracle. — -Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  455. 

Marianne  de  Jesus,  when  a  child,  heaU 
a  sore  finger  by  prayer  (a.d.  1618-1646). 
One  day,  in  childhood,  Marianne,  the 
daughter  of  don  Jerome  of  Quito,  hurt 
her  finger.   She  said  nothing  about  it* 
"afin  de  pouvoir  souffrir  da  vantage. ** 
A  gangrene  was  the  result,  which  threat- 
ened her  life,  and  her  cousins,  children 
also,  advised  her  to  consult  the  family 
doctor.    "  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Marianne  ; 
"you  shall  see  how  I  cure  myself."  She 
then  knelt  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin; 
and  "  lorsqu'elle  se  releva,  toute  trace  du 
mal  avait  disparu." — Mgr.  Guerin,  Fast 
des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  231  (1880). 


We  are  told  that  Marianne  was  seven  yean  ok!  at  the 
time,  and  "pen  de  temps  aprts.  elle  St  le  ran  de  chautsta 
perpetuelle.  In  my  opinion  she  ought  to  have  been 
whipped  (or  eren  knowing  what " 


St.  Martin  puts  out  a  fire  by  prayer. 
One  winter,  when  St.  Martin  went  to 
visit  his  diocese,  the  priests  prepared  him 
a  bed  in  the  vestry,  and  lighted  a  fire. 
Being  too  warm,  he  threw  the  coverlet 
off,  and  it  fell  by  accident  into  the  fire  ; 
but  Benedict,  being  drowsy  with  sleep, 
knew  it  not.  Presently  the  whole  vestry 
caught  fire,  and  the  flames,  spreading 
to  the  roof,  threatened  to  burn  down  the 
whole  church.  St.  Martin,  starting  up, 
ran  to  the  door,  but  could  not  open  it. 
What  was  to  be  done?  He  fell  on  his 
knees  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
prayed  for  help;  when  lo!  the  fire 
suddenly  went  out.— Severus  Sulpidus, 
Dialogues, 
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St.  Patrick  prays,  and  a  herd  of  twine 
instantly  appears  to  give  food  to  a  starving 
crew.  When  St.  Patrick  fled  from 
captivity  in  Ireland  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  was  taken  on  board  a  pirate's 
skiff,  which  ran  to  a  desert  place,  where 
the  crew  was  detained  for  twenty-seven 
days.  St.  Patrick,  in  his  Confessions, 
■ays,  "  While  here  both  food  and  water 
failed  us,  and  the  hunger  of  the  men  was 
frightful.  The  pilot  said  to  me,  *You 
tell  us  you  are  a  Christian,  and  that  your 
God  can  do  anything.  Ask  Him  to  help 
us  in  this  our  necessity.'  *I  will,  if 
you  will  become  Christians,  and  God  will 
interpose  and  save  us.'  Scarcely  had  I 
spoken,  when  a  great  herd  of  swine  ran 
by.  Ail  praised  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  treated  roe  with  great  reverence. 
But  griefs,  trials,  and  temptations  were 
not  ended  here." 

St.  Peter  Thomas  stills  a  tempest  by 
prayer  (a.d.  1358).  St.  Peter  Thomas 
appeased  the  fury  of  a  storm  at  sea  by 
prayer.  All  the  sailors  expected  the  ship 
would  be  lost;  but  St.  Peter  Thomas 
laid  his  crucifix  on  the  rough  water  and 
prayed,  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a 
perfect  calm.— Philip  Mazzeri,  Life  of 
St.  Peter  Thomas. 

Wesley,  by  prayer,  lays  a  storm  at  sea. 
Wesley  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  coming 
from  Guernsey,  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm  at  sea.  Wesley  was  in  the  cabin 
reading;  and,  hearing  the  noise  and 
bustle,  put  his  head  above  deck  to  in- 

Suire  what  was  amiss.  Being  told  that 
le  ship  was  in  great  danger,  he  quietly 
said,  "  Then  let  us  pray Almighty  and 
everlasting  God,  who  hast  sway  every- 
where, and  holdest  the  winds  in  Thy  fist, 
command  these  winds  and  waves,  in  obe- 
dience to  Thy  word,  to  take  us  safely  into 
haven."  Then  rose  be  from  his  knees ; 
mode  no  sort  of  remark ;  but,  taking  up 
his  book  again,  went  on  with  his  reading. 
Dr.  Clarke  went  on  deck,  and  what  was 
his  surprise,  when  he  found  the  vessel 
running  smoothly  in  the  right  course, 
with  a  favourable  breeze,  which  brought 
them  safely  near  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
in  Penzance  Bay.  Mr.  Wesley  made  no 
remark  on  this  sudden  change,  so  fully 
did  he  expect,  and  take  for  granted,  that 
God  would  hear  and  answer  prayer. — Life 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

Any  one  who  haa  crowed  orvr  to  Goernaey  or  Jeney, 
or  back  therefrom,  will  remember  the  Caeketf.  Her* 
prince  William,  the  eon  of  Henry  I.,  end  bis  mite, 
perlebed  In  111*;  end  here  H.MA  Victory,  of  110  gone, 
went  down  in  1744.  I  here  seen  the  era  from  Southamp- 
ton calm  end  tranquil  till  the  Tewel  hu  reached  tale 


dreadful  spot,  and  than  Bolus  seems  to  bar*  let  all  the 
winds  out  of  their  prison-house  to  Sourish  red  flags  at  see. 
Tmmeriletely  the  Caskets  are  pessed  ell  goes, merrily  again. 

Preparing  the  Way. 

Isa.  xl.  3,  4.  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth 
in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  Ood.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low. 
The  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain.  (See  Matt.  ill.  3.) 

March  of  Semiramis  into  Medea  and 
Persia.  Marching  towards  Ecbatana, 
Semiramis  came  to  the  mountain  Zarkeum, 
which  extended  many  furlongs,  and  was 
full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hollows. 
She  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  cat 
down,  and  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up 
with  earth;  and  thus  made  she  a  plain 
open  road,  which  is  to  this  day  called  the 
44  Road  of  Semiramis."  Afterwards,  she 
made  a  royal  progress  through  Persia, 
and  all  her  other  dominions  in  Asia ;  but, 
wherever  she  went,  she  ordered  the  moun- 
tains and  craggy  rocks  to  be  cut  down, 
and  made  all  the  ways  level  and  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  low  valleys  she 
raised  mounds,  on  which  she  built  monu- 
ments to  her  deceased  generals. — Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  The  Historical  Library, 
bk.  ii.  pp.  44,  47. 

Rain,  etc.,  obedient  to  the 
Saints.   (See  Sun  warded  off.) 

Isa.  iv.  6.  There  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a 
shadow  in  the  daytime  from  the  heat,  and  for 
a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain. 

Isa.  v.  6.  I  will  command  the  clouds  that 
they  rain  no  rain  upon  it. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua,  preaching,  com- 
manded the  rain  not  to  molest  his  congre- 
gation. One  summer's  day,  as  St.  Antony 
of  Padua  was  preaching  at  Bruges  in  the 
open  field,  the  sky  became  suddenly  over- 
cast ;  but  St.  Antony  told  the  people  not 
to  stir,  for  the  rain  should  not  fall  on 
them  to  wet  them.  Down  came  the  rain 
in  torrents  on  the  surrounding  parts,  but 
"  not  one  single  drop  fell  on  the  congre- 
gation, and  not  one  of  those  who  heard 
the  words  of  the  preacher  were  wetted  by 
the  shower."— Edward  Kinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  867. 

Bain  does  not  wet  a  unman  sent  by  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  to  get  vegetables  (a.d. 
1185-1231).  St.  Antony  went  to  found 
the  convent  of  Brives,  and  arrived  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  food.  St. 
Antony  sent  to  a  woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  give  him  a  few  onions  out  of 
her  garden.   It  rained  in  torrents,  an4 
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the  garden  was  a  considerable  way  from 
the  house,  yet  the  woman  told  one  of  her 
female  servants  to  go  and  get  the  onions 
for  the  convent.  The  maidservant  obeyed, 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  her 
mistress  to  find  that  not  one  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  on  her,  though  it  had  not  ceased 
raining  for  a  single  moment,  and  the  ser- 
vant had  been  exposed  to  it  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.— Uabbd  Guyard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua. 

A  heavy  rain  refused  to  touch  St.  Aubin 
(a.d.  470-550).  One  day  the  abbot  of  Cin- 
cillac,  near  Angers,  sent  St  Aubin  with  a 
message  to  the  neighbouring  town ;  and 
while  he  was  in  a  house  where  a  large 
number  of  people  were  assembled,  a  heavy 
rain  fell,  which  penetrated  through  the 
roof  and  drenched  all  who  were  gathered 
together,  except  St.  Aubin.  Not  one 
drop  fell  upon  him.  His  clothes  were  as 
dry  after  the  downfall  as  before.  The 
historian  says,  "  The  rain  had  respect 
to  the  holiness  of  the  saint,  and  no  more 
attempted  to  annoy  him,  than  did  the 
flames  of  the  furnace  attempt  to  burn 
the  three  faithful  ones  in  Babylon." — For- 
tunatus  (bishop  of  Poitiers,  a  contem- 
porary), Life  of  St.  Austin,  Bishop  of 
Angers. 

St.  Bernard,  writing  a  letter  in  the  open 
air,  commands  the  rain  not  to  fall  on  it  to 
blot  it.  St.  Bernard,  on  one  occasion, 
was  writing  a  letter  to  a  monk  who  had 
quitted  his  order.  He  wrote  in  the  open 
air,  and  not  under  shelter.  Presently 
the  sky  was  black  with  clouds,  and  the 
rain  came  pelting  down  "both  fast  and 
furious.  St.  Bernard  simply  bade  the 
rain  not  to  fall  where  he  was  sitting,  and 
went  on  writing.  The  rain  obeyed  the 
man  of  God,  and  not  one  single  drop  of 
the  shower  fell  on  him  or  on  the  letter 
he  was  writing.  (See  St.  Maidoo,  next 
column.) — William  (abbot  of  Theodore), 
Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  respects  the  cottage  of 
St.  Eumachus  of  Periaord  (sixth  century). 
One  rigorous  winter  day,  while  St.  Euma- 
chus was  occupied  in  prayer  for  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Perigord,  a  heavy  storm  of 
snow  fell  on  all  the  surrounding  country, 
but  not  a  single  flake  fell  on  the  cottage 
or  in  the  little  garden  plot  of  St.  Euma- 
chus. We  are  told  that  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings  brooded  over  the 
cottage  and  garden,  and  protected  them. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  414 
(1880). 

St.  Qenevieve  commands  rain  not  to  fall 
oti  a  fold  under  reapers  (a.d.  422-612). 


One  harvest-time,  clouds  black  with  raia 
threatened  to  inundate  a  field  in  which 
reapers  were  employed.  St,  Genevieve 
commanded  the  clouds  not  to  drop  their 
burden  there,  so  as  to  spoil  the  fruits  of 
God's  bounty ;  the  clouds,  accordingly, 
rolled  away ;  and  though  rain  fell  in 
great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood, 
not  a  drop  fell  on  the  corn  or  the  reaptn 
protected  by  the  saint. — BoUandua,  AcU 
Sanctorum  {Vita  St.  Qcnovefcs). 

The  elements  obedient  to  Hugh  of  Poitiers 
(a.d.  928).  Hugh  of  Poitiers  not  only 
wrought  the  usual  miracles  ascribed  to 
saints,  such  as  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
eyes  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb ; 
he  also  gave  fecundity  to  seed,  and,  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  the  relics  of  saints, 
he  dispelled  clouds,  averted  storms, 
changed  hail  into  dew,  and  had  full  com- 
mand of  Nature  and  all  her  works. — Ma- 
billon,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  vii.  April  20. 

The  elements  obedient  to  St.  John-Joseph 
de  la  Croix  (a.d.  1654-1734).  Tt* 
elements,  savs  cardinal  Wiseman,  were 
obedient  to  St.  John-Joseph  de  la  Croix. 
The  rain,  at  his  command,  ceased  to  fall. 
On  one  occasion,  being  on  a  journey  into 
the  country  with  a  companion,  an  in- 
cessant rain  fell  all  the  time,  but  at  their 
journey's  end  they  found  their  garments 
as  dry  as  if  they  had  been  indoors.  In 
fact,  all  nature  was  submissive  to  him, 
and  did  exactly  what  he  desired.  "  Lair 
lui  rapporta  sur  ses  ailes  son  baton  qu'il 
avait  laisse*  derriere  lui,  et  les  plantes 
poussaient  surnaturellement  pour  seconder 
les  vues  de  sa  chariteV' — Migne,  Demon- 
strations iZvatigeliaues,  vol.  xvi. 

A  heavy  downfall  of  rain  refuses  to  wet 
St.  Maidoc's  book  (a.d.  632).  St.  David 
once  called  his  pupil  Maidoc,  while  he 
was  in  the  fields  reading.  The  young  man 
promptlv  obeyed,  but  left  his  book  behind 
him.  A  heavy  shower  fell,  but  when 
Maidoc  ran  back  to  fetch  his  book,  great 
was  his  joy  to  find  that  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  touched  it.  (See  St.  Bernard,  pre- 
ceding column,  and  Ubaldus,  p.  445.)— 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  SI. 

Queen  Margaret's  book  of  the  Gospels  un- 
injured by  the  water  of  a  river  (a.d.  1046- 
1093).  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  had  a 
book  of  the  four  Gospels  with  intaglios  of 
the  four  evangelists,  and  all  the  initial 
letters  illuminated  with  much  gold.  One 
day  she  charged  a  page  with  this  book, 
who  let  it  fall  into  a  river,  and  never  knew 
it  till  he  was  about  to  hand  the  book  to 
the  queen.  Search  was  instantly  made 
for  it,  and  it  was  ultimately  seen  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  river,  wide  open,  with  the 
leaves  apart.  Every  one  thought  it  would 
be  ruined^  its  illuminations  washed  out, 
and  its  binding  spoiled.  It  was  drawn 
out,  and  not  the  slightest  injury  could  be 
detected ;  not  a  spot  could  be  seen,  the 
pages  were  not  discoloured,  the  binding 
was  not  disturbed,  the  gilding  was  not 
tarnished ;  in  a  word,  the  book  had 
sustained  no  harm  at  all.  The  queen 
acknowledged  the  miracle,  and  loved  the 
book  the  more. — Thierri,  monk  of  Dur- 
ham (the  queen's  confessor),  Life  of  Mar- 
garet, Queen  of  Scotland, 

St.  Scholastica  brings  down  rain  to  pre- 
vent her  brother  leaving  her  (a.d.  543). 
St.  Benedict  came  to  visit  his  sister 
Scholastica.  They  spent  the  day  in  talk- 
ing about  heaven,  for  Scholastica  knew 
she  was  soon  about  to  die.  After  taking 
a  refection,  Scholastica  pressed  her 
brother  to  continue  his  discourse ;  but 
St.  Benedict,  unwilling  to  transgress  the 
rules  of  his  order,  told  her  he  could  not 
pass  the  night  out  of  his  monastery. 
Scholastica,  finding  her  brother  resolved 
to  leave  her,  laid  her  hands  on  the  table, 
and  bent  her  head  in  prayer ;  whereupon 
such  a  downfall  of  rain,  mingled  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  wind,  burst  over 
the  house,  that  St.  Benedict  was  com- 
pelled to  stay.  44  What  have  you  done, 
sister  ?  "  said  St.  Benedict  "  I  asked  my 
brother  a  favour,"  she  replied,  "and  he  re- 
fused me  ;  I  asked  the  same  of  God,  and 
He  granted  it  me."  So  St.  Benedict 
continued  his  discourse  on  the  eternal 
happiness  of  the  saints^  and  three  days 
afterwards  Scholastica  died. — St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii.  83,  34. 

A  heavy  downfall  of  rain  wets  not  Tho- 
rctta  nor  her  sheep  (twelfth  century).  One 
dav,  when  St.  Thoretta  was  in  the  open 
fields  with  her  sheep,  and  no  sort  of  shelter 
was  near  at  hand,  a  great  storm  gathered 
over  her.  11  Fear  not,  holy  shepherdess  ! 
though  rain  falls  in  torrents  around,  and 
inundates  all  the  neighbourhood,  it  shall 
not  come  nigh  thee.  Round  thee  and  thy 
sheep  the  weather  shall  be  fine  and  peace- 
ful. New  flock  of  Gideon's  wool,  thou 
shalt  be  dry  while  all  around  is  wet. 
Fear  not,  thou  child  of  grace ;  for  what 
tempest  can  harm  thee  whose  trust  in  God 
is  so  great?"— L'abbe*  Boudant,  Legend 
of  St.  Thoretta.  (The  whole  of  this  life 
is  written  in  this  pastoral  semi-poetical 
style.) 

A  heavy  fall  of  rain  refuses  to  wet  the 
book  of  St.  Ubaldus  (a.d.  1084-1160).  St. 
Ubaldus  left  his  book  behind  him  under 


a  tree,  where  he  had  been  sleeping  with 
his  companion.  It  was  his  book  of  rules, 
and  here  it  remained  during  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain.  Recollecting  where  he  had  left 
it,  he  returned  to  the  spot,  expecting  to 
find  it  ruined ;  but,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
discovered  that  though  the  rain  had  been 
very  heavy  and  of  long  continuance,  not 
a  drop  had  fallen  on  his  book.  (See  St. 
Maidoc,  p.  444.)— L'abbc*  Hunckler,  Les 
Saints  cf  Alsace. 

Repetitions  Vain. 

Matt.  vi.  7.  When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain 
repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do. 

Lokk  xviii.  6.  Because  this  widow  troubleth 
me.  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual 
coming  she  weary  me. 

Luke,  xi.  8.  Though  he  will  not  rise  and 
give  him.  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because 
of  his  importunity  he  will  rise  and  give  him  as 
much  as  he  needeth. 

The  Jewish  repetition  of  the  word  11  Eli- 
jah." (1)  At  the  close  of  the  sabbath 
Elijah  sits  under  the  tree  of  life,  and 
records  the  merits  of  those  who  have  kept 
the  day  holy.  Those  Jews  who  reverence 
the  day,  and  are  very  strict,  write  the 
words  44  ELIJAH  THE  PROPHET  "  130 
times. — Talmudic  Miscellany,  p.  840. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  curious  repetitions 
is  the  cabalistic  transpositions  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  "  Elijah."  Of  course, 
the  English  word,  having  six  letters,  can 
be  transposed  in  720  ways,  as  720  changes 
can  be  rung  on  six  bells ;  but  in  Hebrew 
the  word  contains  only  five  letters,  as  in 
the  Greek  form  41  Elias,"  and  five  letters 
can  be  transposed  only  120  different  ways : 
thus— 

Elias,  Elisa,  Elsai,  Esail,  Sailc, 
Liase,  Liaes,  Liesa,  Lesai,  Esail, 
Iasel,  lasle,  Iales,  Ilcsa,  Lcsai,  etc. 
(120  changes). 
Elijah  might  run — 

Elijah,  Ehlija,  Ejahli,  Eijahl,  Elhijo, 
Elahij,  Eljahi,  Elhaji,  Kliiah,  Ealijh 
Eahlij,  Eaihli,  Eaijhl,  Ealhij,  Ehalij, 

etc.  (720  changes). 
Repetitions  in  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
prayers.  In  a  44  Rosary,"  the  Ave  Maria 
is  repeated  150  times,  besides  thrice  in  the 
preliminary  prayers.  The  Pater  Noster 
is  repeated  fifteen  times,  and  once  in  the 
preparation.    (See  Introduction.) 

The  Church  of  IncWnd  baa  not  eacapod  thia  bolt  The 
Lord's  Prayer  U  much  too  often  repeated,  aqwdaUr  in  the 
full  morning  serrke.  And  It  U  doubtful  whether  the 
Litany  does  not  err  In  the  same  direction,  even  to  weari* 

rjestne  deos  .  .  .  obtnndere  .  .  . 

Ut  nihil  erodes  intelUfere,  trial  Idem  dictum  stt  centies. 

Terence.  tM/4orm$mtor. 
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A  Mahometan  prayer.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Harmer,  in  his  Observations,  Bays,  "  The 
following  is  the  commencement  of  a 
Mohammedan  prayer  now  lying  before 
me : — 

"0  Godl  0  Ood.OOod.0  Oodt  0  Lord  I  0  Lord !  0 
Lordl  O  Lord  I  0  thou  Urine,  0  thou  Immortal  I  O  thou 
ltrlng.  O  thou  Immortal  I  0  thou  Hring,  0  thou  Immortal  I 
0  thou  Urine,  0  thou  Immortal  I  0  Creator  of  Um  heavens 
and  the  earth  I  0  Creator  of  the  bearena  and  the  earth  1 
O  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  I "...  (vol.  L  p.  M). 

The  Trisagta  is  repeated  thrtoa  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity— *t  toast,  so  It  Is  eaM  br  Chris- 
tians. Probably  Iniah'i  Men  was  a  sort  of  double  super* 
laUre.  Uke  "most  highest,"  two  repetitions  being  gqolTsIent 
to  a  supertatiTe.  The  Mahometans  repent  four  times, 
once  to  each  quarter  of  the  universe. 

Besist  the  Devil. 

James  iv.  7.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you.  (See  Luke  x.  17.) 

St.  Clare  resisted  the  devil,  and  he  fled 
(seventh  century).  St.  Clare,  going 
round  the  monastery  of  Santa  Blandina, 
on  one  occasion  encountered  the  devil  in 
person.  He  was  in  human  form,  but  of 
gigantic  size  and  hideous  aspect.  St. 
Clare  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  monster,  never 
blanched  with  fear,  but  boldly  demanded 
the  object  of  his  coming.  "To  drive 
you  hence,"  was  the  ready  answer,  "for 
without  your  interference  I  should  be 
master  here."  "Aroint  thee,  Satan!" 
cried  the  saint.  1  *  The  earth  is,the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof."  Then  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  foul  fiend  fled 
howling,  and  vanished  from  his  sight. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

St.  Patrick  resisted  a  legion  of  devils,  and 
they  fled  from  him  (fifth  century) .  When 
St.  Patrick  drew  near  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
the  devils,  knowing  what  a  formidable 
enemy  he  would  prove  to  be,  determined 
to  resist  his  landing,  and  accordingly 
formed  a'  cordon  round  the  coast  to  bar 
his  passage.  "  Off ! "  cried  the  man  of 
God;  and,  raising  his  right  hand,  he 
made  in  the  air  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Instantly  the  whole  legion  fled,  leaving 
the  coast  clear.  The  men  with  him  heard 
the  noise  of  the  bowling  fiends  in  their 
precipitate  retreat,  but  only  St.  Patrick 
could  see  their  forms. — Jocelinus  the 
monk,  Dc  Furnesio  apud  Lancastriensis. 

Returning  not  Evil  for  EviL 

1  Pbt.  iil.  9.  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  but 
contrariwise,  blessing. 

Matt.  v.  89.  Resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also. 

Isa.  1.  6.  I  gave  My  back  to  the  smHers,  and 
My  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair. 

St.  Benet-Joseph  Labre  being  insolently 


struck,  rejoiced  in  the  affront  (a.d.  1748- 
1783).  One  night,  going  from  Notre 
Dame  des  Monte,  Benet-Joseph,  in  the 
dark,  ran  against  a  young  man,  who 
struck  him  with  his  stick,  and  then  boxed 
his  ears.  Benet-Joseph  spoke  not  one 
word  of  reproach.  At  another  time,  in 
the  Corso,  he  was  insulted  by  some 
peasants,  but  instead  of  quickening  his 
pace,  he  walked  along  more  slowly  than 
before,  rejoicing  that  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  insulted  and  persecuted.— 
R.  P.  Desnoyers,  Life  of  Benet-Joseph 
Labre. 

St.  Gertrude  of  Ostend  returned  good 
for  evil  (died  a.d.  1856).  St  Gertrude 
of  Ostend  was  affianced  to  a  young  man 
whom  she  dearly  loved  ;  but,  shortly 
before  the  day  of  espousal,  the  lover 
jilted  her  for  one  with  a  better  dowry. 
The  new  wife  in  due  time  had  a  son,  and 
both  mother  and  child  were  expected  to 
die ;  but  St.  Gertrude  by  fervent  prayer 
obtained  their  restoration  to  health,  not 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  but  contrariwise, 
blessing. —  Vita  Sanctorum  (Bollandists). 

Reviled  and  Persecuted. 

Matt.  v.  ll,  12.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for 
My  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for 
great  is  your  reward  In  heaven. 

St.  Peter  reviled  and  persecuted  because 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Cecilia 
apvear  to  him  in  his  cell  (a.d.  1206-1262). 
While  St  Peter  of  Verona  was  in  the 
monastery  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  in 
Como,  St  Catherine,  St.  Agnes,  and  St 
Cecilia  visited  him  in  his  cell,  and  con- 
ferred so  familiarly  with  him,  that  a  man 
passing  by  heard  them,  and  laid  an 
information  against  him  for  admitting 
women  into  his  chamber.  The  case  was 
heard  before  the  whole  chapter,  and  St 
Peter  was  banished  to  Ancona,  and  for- 
bidden to  appear  any  more  in  public 
The  man  of  God  grieved  sore  at  this 
unjust  sentence,  and  cried,  "Why,  oh 
why,  my  God,  hast  Thou  suffered  this  ? 
Thou  knowest  my  innocence;  remove, 
then,  this  great  scandal,  which  is  an 
offence  to  thy  holy  Church."  Christ  said 
to  him,  "  And  I,  Peter,  was  I  not  inno- 
cent, when  men  said  I  was  a  drunkard, 
and  in  league  with  the  devil  ?  Learn  of 
Me  to  suffer  patiently,  and  remember 
what  I  said,  *  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely:  for  so  perse- 
cuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before 
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you.'  "  Then  was  ttt.  Peter  eomXorled  ; 
and  in  due  time,  his  innocence  being 
established,  he  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, and  his  fame  stood  higher  than 
ever.  — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  29. 

Rivers  dried  up  or  diverted. 

Psalm  Lxxiv.  15.  Thou  driedst  up  mighty 
rivers. 

Isa.  xlli.  15.  I  will  make  the  rivers  islands, 
and  will  dry  up  the  pools. 

Isa.  xliv.  27.  The  Lord  saiih  to  the  deep, 
Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers. 

Sinvaldus  commands  the  river  Bobbio  to 
change  its  course  (a.d.  627).  When  the 
mill  of  Bobbio  monastery  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  river 
Bobbio,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks, 
St.  Attains  sent  his  deacon  Sinvaldus 
with  his  abbatial  cross,  and  charged  him 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  com- 
mand the  river  to  flow  in  another  course. 
Sinvaldus  did  as  he  was  directed,  and 
the  river  obeyed.  It  not  only  drew  back 
the  water  which  threatened  the  mill,  but 
made  for  itself  a  new  channel  further 
away.  Sinvaldus,  amazed  at  this  obedi- 
ence, told  the  abbot,  and  was  commanded 
not  to  talk  of  the  miracle  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Attains. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  March.  (See  Bede, 
vol.  iii.) 

The  life  of  St  Attains  was  written  bjr  Jonas,  a  Scotch- 
man, on*  of  hit  dlsdplcs. 

Roses  from  the  Blood  of  Saints. 

The  Adonis  flower.  The  flowers  of  the 
Adonis  plant;  especially  before  they  are 
expanded,  being  globular  and  deep  scarlet, 
resemble  small  drops  of  blood ;  hence 
French  peasants  call  the  plant  the  "  Blood- 
drop  "  (Qoutte  de  sang).  The  poetic 
Greeks,  tracing  the  same  resemblance, 
connected  these  blood-drops  with  young 
Adonis,  who,  they  say,  was  gored  by  a 
wild  boar.  When  Tonus  heard  of  this 
mishap  she  flew  to  the  boy's  succour,  and 
her  tears,  mingling  with  the  blood,  con- 
verted the  blood-drops  into  flowers,  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  the  young  hunts- 
man.— Bion. 

A  few  conceits  about  flowers  springing  from  blood  will 
show  what  a  faroiuita  too  notion  is  with  Jmaglnathro 
minds. 

Anacreon1  s  conceit  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  red  rose.  The  erotic  poet  Anacreon 
says,  when  the  goddess  of  Love  and 
Beauty  first  arose  from  the  briny  waves, 
and  set  foot  on  dry  land,  the  earth  pro- 


duced the  rose  in  commemoration  of  that 
happy  event.— Anacreon,  Ode  65. 

Gesner's  conceit  of  the  origin  of  the  blush 
rose.  Gesner  says  that  Bacchus  was 
enamoured  of  a  nymph,  who  fled  at  his 
approach,  and  hid  herself  among  some 
bushes  in  which  she  became  entangled. 
The  wine-god  approached,  saying,  "Fear 
not ;  I  am  Bacchus,  god  of  wine,  of  joy, 
of  youth."  So  saying,  he  seized  the 
maid,  who  kissed  the  eyes  of  the  amorous 
god,  and  blushed.  Bacchus,  in  acknow- 
ledgment, touched  the  bush  which  had 
detained  the  fugitive,  and  commanded 
that  it  should  ever  after  be  covered  with 
the  flowers  of  love  and  beauty;  ac- 
cordingly it  became  the  blush-rose 
bush. 

fiapin's  conceit  of  the  origin  of  the  rose 
and  its  suitors.  Father  Rapin,  in  his 
poem  called  The  Garden,  says,  Rhoda, 
queen  of  Corinth,  whose  beauty  exceeded 
that  of  the  sea-nymphs,  being  distracted 
by  her  many  suitors,  Bhut  herself  up  in 
the  temple  of  Diana.  Three  of  her  lovers, 
more  importunate  than  the  rest,  intruded 
into  this  sanctuary,  and  tried  to  force  her 
thence.  A  Bcuffle  ensued,  when  Apollo 
interfered,  changed  Rhoda  into  a  rose, 
and  her  three  suitors  into  a  worm,  a  fly, 
and  a  butterfly. 

A  new  suggestion  of  the  origin  of  the  rose 
and  its  thorn.  The  queen  of  Beauty  one 
day  strayed  with  Love  till  both  were 
tired ;  when  thev  stepped  into  Flora's 
bower  to  rest  awhile.  Here  they  found 
Adonis  asleep ;  and  while  the  queen 
stooped  to  kiss  the  boy,  young  Love  drew 
his  bow  and  pierced  her  to  the  heart. 
The  ichor  which  flowed  from  Beauty's 
wound  became,  a  rose ;  and  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  story  of  its  origin,  the 
goddess  decreed  that  the  shaft  which 
wounded  her  should  grow  for  ever  on  its 
stem.— E.  C.  B. 

(The  author  apologizes  for  introducing  this  conceit) 

Moslem  tradition  of  the  white  and  yellow 
rose.  According  to  a  Mussulman  tradi- 
tion the  white  and  yellow  roses  are  thus 
accounted  for :  When  Mahomet  took  his 
journey  to  heaven,  the  sweat  which  fell 
on  the  earth  from  the  prophet's  forehead 
produced  white  roses,  and  that  which  fell 
from  Alborak  (the  animal  on  which  he 
rode)  produced  yellow  ones. 

The  blood  of  ZUlah  the  origin  of  white 
roses.  Sir  John  Mandeville  says  that 
a  Jewish  maid  of  Bethlehem  (whom 
Sonthey  names  Zillah)  was  beloved  by 
Hamuel,  a  brutish  sot.  Zillah  rejected 
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his  suit ;  and  Hamuel,  in  revenge,  accused 
her  of  offences  for  which  she  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive.  When  brought 
to  the  stake,  the  flames  burned  Hamuel 
to  a  cinder,  but  did  no  harm  to  Zillah. 
There  she  stood  in  a  garden  of  roses ;  for 
"  as  the  fyre  began  to  brenne  about  hire, 
she  made  her  preyeres  to  oure  Lord,  and 
anon  was  the  fyre  quenched  and  oute, 
and  the  brondes  that  weren  brennynge 
becomen  white  roseres  .  .  .  These  werein 
the  first  roseres  that  ever  ony  man 
saughe." — Sir  John  Mandeville,  Voiage 
ana  TrawaUle, 

The  blood  of  St,  Lucian  engenders  roses 
(first  century).  No  one  will  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  seven  conceits 
of  blood-flowers  given  above  have  any 

Eretence  beyond  poetic  fancy,  but  the 
igends  which  follow  claim  to  be  historic 
facts.  The  first  shall  be  given  in  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  "historian"  him- 
self: "Cest  une  chose  veritable"  (dit 
Mons.  Louvet),  "  que  les  gouttes  de  sane 
du  chef  de  notre  martyr  [St.  Lucianj 
dont  la  terre  f  ut  empourpree,  engendrerent 
telle  quantity  de  rosiers  parnis  de  roses 
vermeilles,  qui  ont  paru  jusqu'a  present, 
que  le  lieu  du  martvre  s'appelle  encore 
La  JtosHre,  pour  signifier,  comme  dit 
Tertullien,  que  le  sang  des  martyrs  est 
une  grain o  et  une  semence  des  belles 
fleurs  du  paradis."--Louvet,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Diocese  of  Bouvet,  vol.  i. 
p.  387. 

St,  Francis,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  con- 
verts thorns  ana  brambles,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  St.  Benedict,  into  roses  (sixth 
century).  When  St.  Benedict,  after- 
wards abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,  first 
retired  to  the  cavern  in  Subiaco,  he  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  greatly  harassed  by  the  recollection 
of  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  love.  He  felt  sometimes  that 
he  must  perforce  return  to  the  world ; 
but  when  the  heat  on  him  was  greatest, 
he  would  wallow  naked  for  hours  among 
thorns  and  brambles,  till  his  whole  body 
was  one  vast  bleeding  wound.  It  was 
thus  by  his  blood  that  he  quenched  the 
heat  of  his  carnal  passion.  When,  at  a 
future  period,  St.  Francis  went  to  visit 
the  rocRs  of  Subiaco,  where  Benedict 
had  his  cavern,  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  these  thorns  and  brambles,  so 
often  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  young 
solitary,  and  they  were  converted  into 
roses,  which  have  given  health  to  many 
a  pilgrim.— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dia- 
logues, bk.  ii. 


St  Benedict  la  sometimes  represented  rolling  a  a 
bramble  bush ;  and  the  monks  of  Subiaco  show  s  thoraj 
hash,  the  learee  of  which  are  marked  "d'nn  petit  serpent 
nob*,"  which  they  my  is  a  souvenir  of  the  triumph  of  8t> 
Benedict  when  a  youth  over  "  that  old  serpent  the  dertL" 

Jesus  Christ  sends  St.  Agnes  of  Mount 
Pulciano  a  rose  in  midwinter  (a.d.  1274- 
1317).  One  winter,  two  hermits,  who 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  things  told 
of  St.  Agnes,  came  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
After  a  long  conversation  on  the  spiritual 
life,  Agnes  invited  them  to  dine  with  her. 
Before  any  food  was  brought  in,  all  of  s 
sudden  there  appeared  a  plate,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  beautiful  rose. 
"  Fathers,"  said  St.  Agnes,  "  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  kind  enough,  in  the  very  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  frost  has  cut  off  all 
earthly  flowers,  to  send  us  this  rose  from 
the  garden  of  paradise.  This,  fathers,  is 
a  symbol  of  how  greatly  your  words 
have  refreshed  my  soul."  The  hermits 
went  away  enchanted,  each  saying  to  the 
other  that  the  words  of  the  holy  Agnes 
dropped  like  manna  into  their  souls.— 
Raymond  of  Capua,  Life  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  bread  of  Oermana  Cousin  of  Pibrac 
turned  to  flowers  (a.d.  1579-1601).  Ger- 
man* Cousin  of  Pibrac  was  a  poor  shep- 
herdess, but  very  charitable.  She  gave  so 
much  to  the  poor,  that  her  mother-in-law 
felt  certain  she  must  rob  the  larder.  One 
day,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  mother- 
in-law  fancied  she  saw  Germ  ana  hide 
food  in  her  apron,  and  ran  after  her  with 
a  stick,  intent  on  chastising  her  severely. 
Two  of  the  neighbours  happened  to  see 
her,  and  followed  to  screen  the  shepherd 

ffk-1  from  the  angry  woman,  whose  dis- 
ike  to  Germana  was  well  known.  They 
joined  the  woman  just  as  she  reached  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  commanded  her  to 
show  what  she  had  in  her  apron.  On 
doing  so,  the  apron  was  full  of  nosegays 
tied  m  bunches.  It  was  midwinter,  but 
even  in  summer-time  no  such  flowers 
grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pibrac. 
They  all  felt  convinced  the  flowers  were 
from  paradise.  The  incident  spread  in 
all  directions^  and  even  the  hard  heart  of 
the  mother-in-law  was  softened.  (See 
the  next  two  articles.) — M.  L.  Veuiilot, 
Vie  de  la  Bienheureuse  Qermaine. 

Bread  turned  to  roses  in  the  lap  of  St. 
Rosaline  (a.d.  1263-1329).  One  day  the 
poor,  pressed  by  hunger,  crowded  round 
the  door  of  the  chateaux  of  Villeneuve, 
begging  bread.  Rosaline,  the  daughter 
of  the  squire,  heard  them{  but  her  father 

Slid  no  attention  to  their  importunity, 
osaline  went  secretly  into  the  larder, 
and  filled  her  apron  full  of  food  to  dit- 
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tribute  to  them,  but  the  squire  came 
across  her,  and  said  sharply,  "  Rosaline, 
what  have  you  got  in  your  apron?" 
"  Only  roses,"  said  the  girl ;  and  opening 
her  apron,  it  was  full  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent roses.  God,  to  show  His  approval 
of  her  charity,  screened  her  from  the 
anger  of  her  father  by  a  miracle.  The 
squire,  ravished  by  this  testimony  of  God 
to  Rosaline's  sanctity,  told  his  servants 
they  were  never  more  to  oppose  her 
wishes,  but  were  to  give  her  full  liberty 
to  do  what  she  thought  proper.  (See  the 
article  before  and  after  this.)— Count  H. 
de  Villeneuve-Flayose,  Life  of  St.  Rosa- 
line de  VUleneuve.  (See  also  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  ii.  June  11.) 

This  b  ft  mare  repetition  of  tho  tab  told  of  Elambeth  of 
Hungary  (1907-1231)  ft  few  yean  previously.  Both  are 
open  to  the  same  mn  objections.  Rosaline  knew  she 
was  doing  wrong,  because  she  told  a  lie  to  cover  her 
wrong-doing.  That  the  lie  was  covered  by  a  "miracle" 
did  not  alter  Its  character,  though  it  Induced  the  father 
to  condone  the  < 


Bread  turned  to  roses  in  the  lap  of 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (a.d.  1207-1231). 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  was  very  profuse 
in  her  alms  to  the  poor;  her  husband 
thought  her  too  lavish,  and  she  knew  it. 
One  day,  when  the  landgrave  was  out 
hunting,  Elizabeth  and  a  favourite  do- 
mestic went  to  the  larder,  and  filled  the 
skirts  of  their  gowns  with  bread,  eggs, 
and  other  food,  to  distribute  to  the  poor. 
Just  as  they  came  out  of  the  house,  the 
landgrave  met  them ;  and  astonished  to 
see  them  so  heavily  laden,  said,  "  Hey- 
day, Elizabeth,  what  have  you  got  here  r  " 
"  Only  roses,"  said  the  landgravine  ;  and 
opening  her  lap,  behold,  it  was  filled  with 
the  most  exquisite  red  and  white  roses. 
This  was  the  more  surprising,  seeing  it 
was  not  the  season  for  flowers.  The 
landgrave  was  amazed,  and  went  up  to 
salute  his  wife,  but  stopped  short  on  see- 
ing a  luminous  cross  upon  her  head.  He 
told  her  to  do  what  she  thought  proper, 
and  continued  his  way  to  Wartenburg, 
taking  one  of  the  roses  with  him. — Count 
of  Montalembert,  History  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary ,  etc. 

Precisely  the  same  tale  Is  told  of  Boaallne  of  VOleneave 
»  few  years  later.  (See  TBI  8CH0MBUO  Cotta  Family, 
below.) 

(8ee  the  converse,  flowers  turned  Into  breed— Stosm 
made  Bread,  p.  397.) 

Practical  application  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
example.  In  the  Schdnberg- Cotta  Family 
Else  tells  us  they  had  a  picture  of  St. 
Elizabeth  and  the  roses,  of  which  all  the 
children  were  very  fond,  because  the 
landgravine  was  their  neighbour.  She 


lived  in  the  old  castle  of  Wartburg,  "  not 
above  three  hundred  years  ago,"  and  often 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Eisenach , 
where  the  Schttnberg-Cotta  family  lived. 
She  says,  "There  is  one  thing  in  St. 
Elizabeth's  history  which  once  brought 
Fritz  and  me  into  great  trouble  and  per- 
plexity. When  we  were  little  children,  our 
grandmother  told  us  about  the  holy  land- 
gravine emptying  her  husband's  larder  to 
feed  the  poor.  Now,  we  thought  what  was 
right  for  the  saint  must  certainly  be 
right  for  us ;  so  we  resolved  to  imitate  St. 
Elizabeth.  There  was  in  the  next  street 
a  poor  old  woman,  with  a  great  many 
orphan  grandchildren,  and  her  we  deter- 
mined to  help,  like  St.  Elizabeth.  Christ- 
mas Eve  was  close  at  hand,  and  for  a 
rarity  there  were  some  meat  and  apple- 
pies  in  our  store-room.  We  crept  into 
the  room  in  twilight,  as  St.  Elizabeth 
did,  and  I  filled  my  pinafore  with  the 
pies,  meat,  and  cakes,  and  stole  out  to 
give  our  booty  to  the  old  woman.  Next 
morning  was  Christmas  Day,  and  the 
larder  was  empty.  There  was  no  Christ- 
mas dinner.  The  younger  children  cried, 
mother  looked  distressed,  and  father  was 
very  angry.  He  thought  it  was  the  cat 
or  else  rats,  but  our  grandmother  said 
very  quietly,  '  I  never  heard  of  cats  and 
rats  eating  pie-dishes.*  Fritz  and  I 
looked  at  each  other,  and  began  to  fancy 
we  had  somehow  done  wrong,  when  little 
Christopher  said,  *  I  saw  Fritz  and  Else 
carry  away  the  pies  last  night.'  *  Else, 
Fritz,'  said  our  father,  *  what  does  this 
mean?'  I  would  have  confessed,  but 
remembering  the  answer  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
replied,  *  No,  Christopher,  they  were  not 
pies,  but  roses.'  *  Roses,'  said  mother 
very  gravely,  •  at  Christinas  ? '  I  hoped 
the  pies  would  reappear,  but  they  did 
not,  and  everything  went  against  us. 
'Fritz,'  said  father,  «tell  the  truth,  or 
I  will  flog  you  soundly.'  This  was  dif- 
ferent to  the  legend,  but  I  instantly  cried 
out,  'It  is  my  fault,  father ;  we  took  the 
things  to  the  poor  woman  in  the  next 
street.'  *  Then  you  are  no  better  than 
thieves,'  said  rather,  'and  shall  have 
no  dinner  for  your  pains.  As  for  you, 
Elsfe,  go  to  vour  room  at  once,  for  telling 
a  lie.'  All  this  was  very  different  to 
the  history  of  St.  Elizabeth.  While  I  sat 
shivering  in  my  room,  aunt  Ursula  entered. 
She  had  divined  in  a  moment  the  mistake, 
and  said,  laughing,  4  My  poor  Else,  you 
are  too  young  yet  awhile  to  imitate  our 
patron  saint.  What  may  do  for  St. 
Elizabeth  will  not  do  for  you,  any  more 
2  o 
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than  it  will  do  for  me  to  wander  to  Borne 
with  eleven  thousand  young  ladies,  like 
my  namesake/  Ever  after  I  understood 
it  was  not  for  us  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  saints,  but  to  try  and  keen  the  ten 
commandments.  And  yet  to  think  that 
St.  Elizabeth,  a  real  canonized  saint, 
whose  picture  is  over  the  altar  of  our 
church,  whose  bones  are  laid  up  in 
reliquaries — I  could  not  make  it  out,  and 
concluded  it  must  be  because  she  had 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  that 
if  I  had  lived  in  those  times  it  would 
have  been  all  right" — Elsi's  Story,  ch.  i. 

The  rose-girl  of  Salency  (sixth  century). 
St.  Medard,  bishop  of  Noyon,  established 
in  the  sixth  century  a  beautiful  institu- 
tion for  good  conduct,  which  continues 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *'  FSte  de  la  Rosiere,"  held 
every  third  year.  The  prize  given  is  a 
chaplet  of  roses  and  a  purse  of  £25  to  the 
girl  selected  by  the  parish  as  tho  best 
deserving.  The  following  rules  are  indis- 
pensable :  the  girl  herself  roust  be  irre- 
proachable ;  so  must  her  father,  mother, 
sisters,  and  other  near  kinsfolk  to  the 
fourth  generation.  A  mere  scandal  will 
suffice  to  disqualify  a  competitor.  Three 
girls  are  presented,  a  month  in  advance, 
to  the  seigneur  of  Salency,  who  has  the 
choice  of  selecting  one  as  the  Rosiere. 
The  decision  is  publicly  announced,  and 
the  two  competitors  with  their  friends 
are  invited  to  investigate  the  choice,  and 
either  confirm  it  or  dispute  it  June  8  is 
the  day  of  the  fete,  at  two  o'clock.  The 
Rosiere  is  dressed  in  white,  powdered,  her 
hair  curled  and  falling  on  her  shoulders  ; 
and  accompanied  by  her  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  twelve  girls  all  in  white 
and  blue  ribbons  and  sashes,  she  goes  in 
procession  to  the  hall  with  a  band  of 
music.  The  seigneur  or  his  son  and  heir, 
with  his  steward  and  a  band  of  music, 
goes  to  meet  her,  and  lead  her  to  the 
parish  church  to  attend  vespers.  The 
clergy  then  form  a  procession,  and  all 
follow  to  the  chapel  of  St  Medard,  when 
the  curd  places  the  chaplet  on  the  girl's 
head,  and  gives  her  the  purse  of  gold. 
This  ceremony  was  interrupted  at  the 
Revolution,  but  was  reinstituted  in  1812, 
and  the  corporation  guarantees  three 
hundred  francs. — Godescard,  Ann€e  Lit- 
Uroire,  1766,  No.  19. 

Tkf  lily  of  Quito  (a.d.  1645).  Mari- 
anne de  Jesus,  daughter  of  don  Jerome  of 
Quito,  lived  a  life  of  almost  unparalleled 
abstinence  and  self-denial.  She  allowed 
herself  only  three  hours'  sleep,  and  that 


on  a  hard  triangular  board,  drank  nothing 
at  all,  and  took  no  food  except  the 
Eucharist.  Mgr.  Guerin  says,  "  Le  Sei- 
gneur, pour  augmenter  les  meritee  de  st 
ndele  servante,"  caused  her  to  suffer 
from  dropsy,  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  ells 
fut  saignee  cent  cinquante  fois  en  deax 
ans  !  I  The  blood  arawn  from  her  was 
thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  after  her  deals 
this  blood  was  the  bed  of  "  d'un  lis  d*une 
beaute*  admirable,"  which  was  called  "Tht 
lily  of  Quito."—  Vies  dee  Saints,  roL  vi 
p.  233. 

Satan  as  an  Angel  of  Ldjr.ht 

2  Gob.  xl.  14.  Satan  himself  Is  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light. 

The  devil  in  the  guise  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  also  in  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appears 
to  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  (a.d.  1415- 
1468).  One  day,  when  St  Catherine  of 
Bologna  was  rudely  assaulted  by  the  devil, 
she  said  to  him,  "Ton  cannot  deceive 
me."  God,  in  order  to  humble  her,  re- 
solved to  show  her  that  Satan  was,  after 
all,  more  habile  than  she  was.  He  pre- 
sented himself  to  her  in  the  form  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  long  after  he  appeared 
disguised  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  ana  sug- 
gested to  her  thoughts  of  insubordination. 
The  resentment  she  felt  interfered  with 
her  prayers  and  reading.  She  grew  less 
vigilant,  and  almost  succumbed  to  the 
adversary,  when  God  by  His  grace  came 
to  the  rescue ;  for  He  would  not  suffer  her 
to  be  tempted  above  what  she  could  bear, 
but  with  the  temptation  made  a  way  of 
escape.  The  Saviour  showed  her  that 
the  temptation  she  had  suffered  waa  the 
wile  of  the  devil,  permitted  by  God  for 
a  little  time  to  teach  her  diffidence, 
humility,  and  self-abasement 

St  Catherine  afterwards  wrote  a  book, 
in  which  she  recounts  her  temptations, 
and  the  graces  whereby  she  was  enabled 
to  overcome  them.  This  book  she  after- 
wards burnt,  but  she  then  wrote  The 
Seven  Spiritual  Arms,  in  which  she  speaks 
of  herself  under  a  pseudonym.  The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  warn  against  self- 
confidence,  and  the  wiles  of  the  devil. — 
Paleotti,  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna. 
(This  life,  written  about  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  St  Catherine,  is  inserted  in 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Annals.) 

Satan  falling. 

Luu  x.  18.  I  beheld  Satan,  as  lightning, 
fall  from  heaven. 

St.  Zeno  saw  a  devil  tumble  into  a  ditch 
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(third  century).  Between  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  Zeno  one  day 
accompanied  the  bishop  of  Verona,  whose 
clerk  he  was,  down  the  street  of  the  city, 
and  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter.  The  bishop  rebuked  the  boy 
f  orhis unseemly  conduct,  and  demanded 
the  reason.  Zeno  replied  "qu'ii  venait 
de  voir  un  diablotin  dormant  tranquille- 
ment  sur  la  queue  de  la  robe  d'une  dame 
qui  marchait  devant  eux  ;  mais  que  cette 
dame,  ayant  ramend  sa  jupe  avec  une 
prestesse  toute  feminine,  le  (liable  e'tait 
tomW  dans  l'eau  fangeuse  du  ruisseau, 
ce  dont  il  faisait  pitoyable  mine."  In 
Christian  art  Zeno  is  drawn  with  a  back- 
ground representing  a  devil  falling  into  a 
slough.— Les  Petit*  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  851. 

Sea  giving  up  the  Dead. 
Rkv.  xx.  13.  The  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it. 

The  sea  gives  up  the  dead  bodies  of  Peter, 
Qorgonius,  and  Boroth&us.  When  Peter, 
Gorgonius,  and  Dorotheas  were  martyred, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  their 
bodies  were  buried  by  some  Christians ; 
but  when  the  emperor  heard  that  certain 
devotees  visited  these  bodies  to  offer  up 
their  prayers  on  the  spot  of  their  inter- 
ment, he  commanded  them  to  be  dis- 
interred, and  cast  into  the  sea.  God 
would  not,  however,  suffer  these  holy 
relics  to  be  lost,  for  the  sea  threw  them 
up  again,  and  the  Christians  again  buried 
them.  The  body  of  Gorgonius  was  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 
"  Via  Lavicana,"  between  two  bay  trees. 
— Eusebius  (bishop  of  Csssarea,  a.d.  630), 
Ecclesiastical  History, 

(For  other  tram  pirn  oooralt  tht  Index.) 

Sell  all  thou  hast. 

Matt.  xlx.  21.  Jems  saith  to  him,  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and 

£ve  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure 
heaven :  and  come  and  follow  Me. 

Roger  Crab  sold  all  he  had  and  gave  to 
the  poor  (a.d.  1680).  Roger  Crab  served 
seven  years  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
but  was  imprisoned  two  years  for  breach 
of  discipline.  At  his  discharge  he  set 
up  in  Chesham,  Buckinghamshire,  as  a 
"  haberdasher  of  hats,"  but  having  got 
together  property,  he  resolved  to  follow 
the  injunction  given  by  Christ  to  the  rich 
young  man,  and  accordingly  sold  all  he 
had,  distributing  the  proceeds  among  the 
poor,   lie  now  retired  to  a  shed  or  hut, 


situated  on  a  rood  of  land  (quarter  of  an 
acre),  near  Ickenham,  Middlesex,  where 
he  limited  his  expenses  to  three  farthings 
a  day.  He  ate  no  meat,  and  drank  only 
water.  His  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
supplied  him  with  all  his  food,  which 
consisted  of  bread,  bran,  herbs,  roots, 
dock-leaves,  mallows,  and  grass.  He 
dressed  in  a  sackcloth  frock,  and  wore 
nothing  round  his  neck.  This,  he  said, 
was  consistent  with  the  injunction  of 
Christ,  and  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
of  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.),  highly 
commended  by  the  Lord,  because  they 
"  neither  planted  vineyards,  nor  built 
houses,  nor  drank  wine."  Roger  Crab 
wrote  a  memoir  of  himself,  and  calls  the 
natural  man  the  "  old  man,"  meaning 
his  body.  He  says,  "  Instead  of  strong 
drinks  I  gave  the  old  man  a  cup  of 
water ;  and  instead  of  roast  mutton  and 
rabbit,  I  gave  him  broth  thickened  with 
bran,  or  bran-pudding  relished  with 
chopped  turnip-leaves.  The  law  of  my 
members  had  a  shrewd  skirmish  with  the 
law  of  my  mind  :  but  the  wonderful  love 
of  God,  well  pleased  with  the  battle, 
filled  the  new  man  full  of  love,  peace, 
and  content;  and  he  has  now  become 
more  humble,  for  he  will  eat  dock- 
leaves,  mallows,  and  grass,  and  vet  give 
God  more  thanks  for  it  than  formerly 
for  roast  meat  and  wines."  This  "  Old 
English  Hermit"  of  the  Commonwealth 
not  only  thus  afflicted  himself,  but  he 
was  also  greatly  persecuted  by  his  neigh- 
bours and  others.  Some  thought  him  a 
wizard,  some  tore  his  few  rags,  some 
whipped  him.  If  this  "  mad  fellow  "  had 
been  a  Roman  Catholic,  living  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  he  would  probably  have 
been  canonized  ;  but  being  a  Protestant, 
living  in  a  Protestant  kingdom,  he  is 
ruthlessly  rebuked  as  an  insane  old  fool. 
He  died  Sept.  11,  1680,  and  was  buried 
in  Stepney  churchyard. — See  Chambers, 
Book  of  Days,  and  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany. 

St.  Serapion  the  Sindonite  sold  all  he  had, 
and  himself  too  (died  a.d.  888).  St.  Sera- 
pion, an  Egyptian,  not  only  sold  all 
that  he  had,  but  himself  too,  several 
times  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  This 
made  SL  John  the  almsgiver  say,  "  Can 
we  flatter  ourselves  on  our  gift  to  the 
poor,  who  have  given  to  them  of  our 
abundance  ?  Here  is  one  who  gave  them 
not  only  all  he  had,  but  himself  also ; 
not  once,  but  again  and  again."  The 
first  time  he  sold  himself  was  to  a 
comedian  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver* 
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The  comedian  was  an  idolater,  and  Sera- 
pion  became  his  slave  that  he  might 
teach  him  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Having  converted  his  master  and  all  his 
family,  and  having  induced  him  to  quit 
the  stage,  Serapion  had  his  liberty  given 
him.  His  master  offered  him  the  twenty 
pieces  of  silver  he  had  bargained  for,  but 
Serapion  refused  to  take  it.  He  had  not 
been  long  free  when,  wishing  to  relieve 
a  distressed  widow,  he  sold  himself  a 
second  time,  and  gave  the  price  to  the 
widow.  After  having  served  this  second 
master  a  term  of  years,  he  again  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  received  from  him  a 
cloak,  a  tunic,  an  under-garment,  and 
a  book  of  the  Gospels.  He  was  scarce 
gone  from  the  door,  when  he  gave  his 
cloak  to  one  poor  man,  and  his  tunic  to 
another.  He  was  now  reduced  to  a  single 
garment,  and  that  of  linen.  A  stranger 
coming  up  asked  him  who  had  stripped 
him  of  his  clothes,  and  left  him  thus. 
Serapion  replied,  "  This  book,"  showing 
the  stranger  the  Gospels.  Not  long  after- 
wards, he  sold  his  book  to  relieve  a  man 
in  distress.  Scarcely  had  he  so  done 
when  an  old  acquaintance  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  his  book;  and  he 
replied,  "  It  cried  unto  me  so  incessantly, 
'  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  unto  the 
poor,'  that  1  sold  it,  and  gave  the  money 
to  Christ's  poor  brethren.  He  then  sold 
himself  a  third  time.  The  fourth  time 
he  sold  himself  was  to  a  Manichee,  at 
Lacedamon,  whom  he  served  for  two 
years.  Him  also  and  all  his  family  he 
converted  to  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Several  other  times  he  sold  himself,  and 
at  length  died  in  Egypt,  in  a  desert,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  March  2,  a.d. 
888.— Alban  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
March  21. 

Kxamplei  of  penona  eelllng  aU  they  po— ad  and 
firing  to  the  poor  are  extremely  numerooa,  bat  the  eaee 
of  Serapion  la  the  moat  atriklng,  and  that  of  Grab  U  a 
good  practical  example.  If  ererr  one  aoM  aU  be  had  and 
pre  to  the  poor,  no  one  would  here  anything  to  giro ; 
for  tho  poor  most  giro  of  their  poverty  aa  veil  aa  the 
rich  of  their  abundance,  and  no  one  would  here  anything 
at  aU. 

Separation  from  Christ  Im- 
possible. 

Rolf.  rill.  35-30.  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
nose,  or  peril,  or  sword?  ...  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  .  .  .  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

2fot  all  the  malice  of  Satan  could  separate 


St.  Antony  from  the  hoe  of  Christ  (fourth 
century).  St.  Antony,  resolved  to  live 
as  much  as  possible  ont  of  the  world, 
retired  to  the  tombs ;  but  Satan,  terrified 
lest  he  should  turn  his  empire  upside 
down,  brought  with  him  a  legion  of 
devils,  resolved  to  bring  him  to  submis- 
sion. Life  and  death  are  not  in  As 
power  of  Satan,  but  disease  and  perseca- 
tions  are.  The  devils  could  not  take 
away  his  life,  but  they  beat  him  till  he 
was  speechless,  and  was  found  next  day 
apparently  quite  dead.  Being  carried  to 
the  village  church,  he  was  laid  on  the 
floor,  but  at  vespers  he  revived,  and 
begged  to  be  taken  back  to  the  tombs. 
This  was  done,  and  as  he  lay  prostrate, 
wholly  unable  to  kneel,  he  cried  oat  with 
a  shout,  "  Here  am  I,  Antony.  I  win 
not  fly;  so  come  and  do  your  worst. 
Neither  tribulation,  nor  distress,  nor 
famine,  nor  stripes,  nor  peril,  nor  sword, 
shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ." 
Then  he  sang,  "  Though  a  host  were  laid 
against  me,  yet  shall  not  my  heart  be 
afraid."  During  the  night  the  devils 
made  such  an  uproar,  that  all  hell  seemed 
to  be  let  loose.  The  walls  broke  in  ;  the 
shapes  of  every  sort  of  wild  beast  and 
noxious  reptile  stood  staring  at  the  pro- 
strate saint.  Lions  roared,  and  spread 
their  bristly  manes ;  bears  growled,  wild 
bulls  bellowed,  snakes  hissed  ;  leopards 
and  wolves,  asps  and  scorpions,  each  in 
its  native  fashion,  showed  its  wrath. 
There  lay  the  man  of  God  unmoved  by 
terror,  and  said,  "Fools  and  idiots,  if 
there  were  any  power  in  you,  any  one  of 
you  would  suffice  to  destroy  me ;  but  see- 
ing ye  are  weak,  ye  hope  to  frighten  me." 
Being  thus  mocked,  the  devils  gnashed 
their  teeth,  and  howled  horribly.  Sud- 
denly a  light  gleamed ;  angels  came  down, 
and  the  demons  fled.  "Why,"  said 
Antony,  "did  ye  not  stop  this  unequal 
contest?"  "There  has  no  temptation 
happened  to  you,  O  man  of  God,  beyond 
what  you  were  able  to  bear,"  said"  the 
angels;  "and  we  were  ever  by.  We 
waited  to  see  the  end ;  and,  seeing  thou 
hast  fought  a  good  fight  and  prevailed, 
henceforth  the  Lord  will  be  thy  shield 
and  place  of  defence."  St.  Antony  now 
stood  on  his  feet;  his  strength  waa  re- 
newed ;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  new 
life,  he  gave  praise  and  glory  to  God. 
He  was  only  thirty-five  years  old  when 
he  endured  this  conflict,  and  won  this 
victory,  wrestling  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  and  spiritual  wicked- 
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nesa  in  high  places. — St.  Athanasius,  Life 
of  St.  Antony  the  Gnat. 

TOh  faftry  like tbe  combat  of  Christian  in  FUgrtm't 


Serpent  Cursed. 

Okn.  lii.  14.  The  Lord  said  to  the  serpent, 
Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed 
above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field.  Upon  thy  belly  shall  thou  go,  and  dust 
shait  thou  eat  ail  the  days  of  thy  life. 

Tradition.  The  punishment  of  the  ser- 
pent was  twofold :  (1)  Michael  was  com- 
manded to  cut  off  its  legs ;  and  (2)  the 
serpent  was  doomed  to  feed  on  human 
excrements  ever  after. 


Y  Damo  [Dta*]  a  la  asrpleata.  j  a  Michael  aqaal  qo» 
tlene  la  atpada  m  Dim,  j  la  dlzo ;  Aqnatia  nerpa  m 
aealerada,  achala  la  prlmera  dal  paramo,  y  eortale  lai 
ptenuM,  f  at  qaWeracamlnar,  arrastrara  la  ride  per  ttarra, 
V  UamA  m Saianat,  el  quel  Tin©  riendo,  j  dlzole;  Porqua 
tareprobo  haa  enaaBado  a  aqtmtoa,  y  lm  has  heebo  ua- 
bmummw?  To  qolero  que  tode  lmmandida  way*,  j  da 
tedos  ns  hljoa,  en  atUendo  da  ens  coerpoe  antra  por  tu 
boea,  porqne  on  rental  eUoc  haran  penttanda,  j  tu  que- 
daiai  harto  da  tmmnndlria,"  Qotpm  «/  B 


Sheep  Obedient. 

Johk  x.  3.  The  sheep  hear  his  voice. 

The  sheep  of  Benedicta  Rencvrel  hear 
her  voice  and  obey  it  (a.d.  1647-1718). 
One  day  St  Benedicta  was  told  of  a 
woman  who  had  lost  all  consciousness, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  With- 
out delay  she  ran  to  the  church,  collecting 
as  she  went  all  the  children  she  met  with 
on  the  way,  and  with  these  children  she 
recited  the  rosary  with  great  fervour. 
Before  she  started,  however,  she  said  to 
her  sheep,  "  Be  good  while  I  am  absent 
You  are  not  to  touch  that  meadow,  nor 
yet  that  one  yonder,  nor  yet  this  one,  re- 
member." The  sheep  heard  her  voice, 
followed  her  directions,  and  remained 
browsing  on  the  spot  where  she  left 
them.— Les  Petite  Bollandistes^  vol.  v. 
p.  218.  (See  also  Notre  Dame  de  France.) 

St.  Thoretta' s  model  sheep  (twelfth  cen- 
tury). While  St  Thoretta  was  engaged 
in  her  devotions,  her  guardian  angel  took 
care  of  her  sheep.  One  day,  seeking  for 
better  pasture,  a  severe  storm  gathered  in 
the  horizon,  but  a  voice  said  to  her, 
"  Fear  not,  virtuous  maiden  ;  though  the 
rain  falls  in  torrents,  and  floods  the  whole 
country,  the  sky  over  thy  head  shall  be 
ever  calm,  and  the  pasture  of  thy  sheep 
shall  be  ever  fresh.  As  Gideon's  fleece 
was  dry  when  all  around  was  wet,  so 
shall  it  be  with  thee."  The  sheep  recog- 
nized the  sanctity  of  their  shepherdess, 
and  while  she  was  occupied  with  divine 
meditations  they  would  group  around 


her,  nibbling  the  grass  close  by ;  and  if 
she  went  to  confession  or  church,  she  had 
only  to  plant  her  staff  amidst  her  flock, 
and  the  sheep  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves during  her  absence,  and  no  wolf 
or  other  savage  animal  would  attempt  to 
molest  them.  One  day  the  river  over- 
flowed so  that  the  sheep  could  not  go 
home,  but  St.  Thoretta  calling  to  mind 
that  promise,  "If  ye  had  faith,  even  as 
much  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  you 
should  be  able  to  move  mountains,"  made 
the  sign  of  the  crosst  touched  the  water 
with  her  staff,  and  immediately  a  dry 
path  was  made  for  her  and  her  sheep  to 
pass  over.— L'abta  Boudant,  Legende  de 
Sainte  Thorette. 

Silence. 

Jamks  i.  2S.  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to 
be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  this 
man's  religion  is  vain. 

Jamks  iiL  2.  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word, 
the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  able  to  bridle  his 
whole  body  also. 

Isa.  lili.  7.  He  was  oppressed,  and  He  was 
afflicted,  yet  He  opened  not  His  mouth :  He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  openeth 
not  His  mouth. 

Matt.  xxvi.  63.  When  Jesus  was  brought 
as  a  malefactor  before  Caiaphas,  and  the  false 
witnesses  had  stated  their  charges  against  Him, 
the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  to  Him,  An- 
swerest  Thou  nothing  ?  What  is  it  which  these 
witness  against  Thee?    But  Jesus  held  His 


Matt,  xxvii.  13, 14.  Again,  when  arraigned 
before  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  accused  by 
the  chief  priests  and  elders.  He  answered 
nothing.  Then  said  Pilate  to  Him,  Hearest 
Thou  not  how  many  things  they  witness  against 
Thee  ?  But  he  answered  him  to  never  a  word, 
insomuch  that  tbe  governor  marvelled  greatly. 

Psalm  xxxix.  1,  3.  I  said,  I  will  take  heed 
to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue :  I 
will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle,  while  the 
wicked  is  before  me.  I  was  dumb  with  silence, 
I  held  my  peace,  even  from  good  words. 

St.  Andronicus  and  his  wife  Anastasia 
dwell  together  in  speechless  silence.  St. 
Andronicus  was  a  banker  of  Alexandria, 
and  he  married  Anastasia,  a  banker's 
daughter.  They  had  two  children,  who 
died,  and  then  Andronicus  and  his  wife 
resolved  to  lead  the  life  of  recluses. 
After  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  they  retired 
to  the  laura  of  the  Thebald,  and  occupied 
two  separate  cells ;  but  Anastasia  assumed 
male  attire,  and  called  herself  Athanasius. 
In  this  retirement  they  vowed  to  observe 
perpetual  silence.  After  living  separately 
for  some  years,  "Athanasius"  proposed  to 
her  husband  to  build  a  cell  in  which  they 
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both  might  live  together.  This  was  done, 
and  they  lived  together  in  absolute  silence, 
neither  speaking  to  the  other  to  the  day 
of  their  death.  "  Athanasins  "  died  first, 
and  not  till  then  did  the  other  solitaries 
of  the  laura  know  she  was  a  woman,  and 
the  wife  of  Andronicus.  The  religious, 
not  only  of  the  laura,  but  of  all  Alexan- 
dria, attended  the  funeral,  and  gave  great 
praise  to  God,  that  she  had  so  triumphed 
over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  Oct.  9. 

Alaurakan  Meemhlageof  hats  or  celh,  each  occupied 
by  ItM  own  Inmate ;  a  monaetery  k  a  reUglow  houee  with 
eereral  ceOa  under  one  root  A  km  reeemhke  a  block 
of  almehonew,  a  moo  artery  reeemhke  a  workhooje. 

St.  Arsenius  asking  God,  "  What  he 
must  do  to  be  saved,"  was  answered  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  "  Flee  the  society  of 
man,  and  preserve  inviolable  silence"  (a.d. 
450).  St.  Arsenius  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  of  an  opulent  and  noble  family, 
in  the  fifth  Christian  century.  Praying 
to  the  Saviour  to  know  what  he  must  do 
to  be  saved,  he  was  answered  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  "Arsenius,  the  foundation 
of  the  edifice  of  salvation  consists  in  these 
two  things :  Flee  from  the  world  and  the 
society  of  man,  and  keep  thy  tongue  in 
inviolable  silence."  St  Theodore  tells 
ub  that,  having  heard  this  direction, 
Arsenius  observed  it  to  the  letter.  He 
lived  in  a  desert  far  from  the  haunts  of 
man,  and  even  when  strangers  came  to 
visit  him,  observed  the  strictest  silence. 
On  one  occasion  several  hermits  from 
Alexandria  came  to  see  him,  and  being 
told  of  their  visit  by  his  disciples, 
Arsenius  said,  "Entertain  them  hospi- 
tably, but  leave  me  to  contemplate 
heavenly  things."  On  another  occasion 
a  hermit  took  some  brothers  to  see  the 
famous  solitary.  Arsenius  sent  word  by 
one  of  his  disciples  that  the  visitors  were 
welcome  to  eat  and  drink,  but  that  he 
saw  no  one.  One  of  the  strangers,  think- 
ing to  force  him  to  speak,  intruded  into 
his  private  cell ;  but  Arsenius  uttered 
not  a  single  word. — Michel  Ange  Marin, 
Lives  of  Vie  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Deserts. 

St.  Benct-Joseph  was  surnamed  the 
Silent  (a.d.  1748-1783).  It  was  a  favourite 
maxim  of  Bcnet-Joseph,  "Keep  vour 
mouth  under  doors  and  boltSj"  and  his 
biographers  tell  us  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  be  more  guarded  than  he  was  not  to  be 
taxed  for  speech.  He  was  never  the  first 
to  break  silence,  except  from  some  motive 
of »  charity,  and  not  unfrequentlv  he 
answered  by  some  motion  of  the  head, 
in  preference  to  open  speech.  For  whole 


months  he  never  uttered  a  word,  so  that 
he  was  usually  called  Denet-Joseph  the 
Silent — R.  P.  Desnoyers,  Life  of  SL 
Benet-Joseph. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sena  observed  unbroken 
silence  for  three  years  (a.d.  1347-1380). 
When  St  Catherine  of  Siena  was  admitted 
into  the  order  called  "The  Sisters  of 
Penitence,"  she  imposed  upon  herself 
inviolable  silence  for  three  years,  daring 
all  which  time  she  never  uttered  a  word 
except  in  confession  to  her  father-con- 
fessor.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  iii.  April  80. 

{Hence  one  of  the  vows  of  the  abbey  of 
Cluny.  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny  in  the  tenth 
century,  observed  almost  absolute  silence, 
and  demanded  the  same  of  the  religions 
under  him.  In  fact,  the  chief  conversa- 
tion carried  on  by  the  brothers  was  by 
signs,  and  when  two  of  the  monks  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Nonnands,  who 
devastated  Poitiers  and  Tours,  they 
observed  the  same  unbroken  silence  even 
when  beaten  and  wounded,  although 
their  obstinate  silence  increased  the  irri- 
tation of  the  conquerors. — P.  Giry ,  History 
of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny. 

St.  Emiltana  of  Florence  kept  annually 
the  fast  of  the  tongue  (a.d.  1246).  St 
Emiliana  was  always  careful  to  abstain 
from  uttering  a  single  unnecessary  word ; 
during  Lent  she  kept  absolute  silence  for 
forty  davs,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
observed!  the  fast  of  silence  three  days 
a  week.  When  on  Saturdays  she  went 
to  receive  the  communion,  her  companion 
had  most  strict  orders  not  to  speak  to 
her  a  single  word  on  any  subject  what- 
ever. She  used  to  say?  "When  God  is 
speaking  to  the  soul,  it  is  unmannerly  to 
interrupt  Him."— A.  Stole,  Acta  Sane- 
torum  (May  19). 

St.  Euthymius  lives  three  years  in  speech- 
less silence  (a.d.  824-886).  St  Euthy- 
mius retired  to  Mount  Athos,  as  a  solitary, 
with  a  monk  named  Theocteristes ;  but 
ThcocteristSs  soon  left  him,  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  austerities  of  his  com- 
panion. Euthymius  then  found  another 
companion,  named  Joseph,  and  went  to 
live  on  Hagion-Oros  with  the  Athonitea. 
Here  he  agreed  with  Joseph  to  live  on 
herbs  "  to  expiate  their  sins."  Succeed- 
ing in  this,  Euthymius  proposed  that 
they  should  live  three  years  without 
speaking  a  word.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
Joseph,  tired  of  this  absolute  silence  and 
diet  of  herbs,  left  his  companion,  but 
Euthymius  persevered  to  the  end.  He 
then  retired  to  a  tower  in  Thessalonka, 
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"like  a  new  Simeon  Stylitds,"  and 
having  lived  as  a  pillar-saint  for  some 
time,  he  returned  to  Mount  Athos. — St. 
Basil  (archbishop  of  Thessalonica),  Life 
of  St.  Euthymius. 

St.  John  the  Silent  lived  four  years  in  his 
cell  without  speaking  a  single  word  to  any  one 
(a.d.  454-658).  After  John  the  Silent 
left  the  Grand  Laura,  and  was  allotted  a 
hermitage,  he  lived  four  years  in  his  cell 
without  speaking  a  word  to  any  one, 
except  once,  and  that  was  to  the  patri- 
arch when  he  dedicated  the  church  of  the 
Grand  Laura  (see  p.  454,  n.).  In  a.d.  503 
the  monks  of  the  Grand  Laura  revolted, 
and  John  the  Silent,  that  he  might  in 
no  wise  be  dragged  into  this  unhappy 
rebellion,  withdrew  into  a  neighbouring 
wilderness,  where  he  lived  six  years  in 
absolute  silence.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
named  George,  who  seems  to  have  ganged 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  hermit,  brought 
his  son,  who  was  possessed  of  the  devil, 
and,  without  speaking  a  word,  laid  the 
child  at  the  door  of  the  hermit's  cell. 
St.  John  saw  the  child,  and,  without  a 
Bingle  word,  made  on  its  forehead  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  All  was  dumb-show, 
but  the  child  was  exorcised,  and  the 
father  received  it  perfectly  restored  and 
in  his  right  mind.— Cyril  (the  monk,  a 
disciple),  Life  of  St.  John  the  Silent. 

We  are  told  that  a  lady,  who  had  her  finger  sererely 
bitten  by  a  parrot,  called  on  Abernethr,  and  knowing 
his  Idiosyncrasy,  held  out  her  finger  without  speaking  a 
word.  Bald  Abernethy,  "Bite?"  The  lady  replied. 
"  Parrot"  *'  Poultice,"  odd  Abernethr,  and  the  Inter* 
view  ended.  When  the  finger  was  healed,  and  the  lady 
offered  Abernethy  his  fees,  he  put  the  money  away  from 
him,  and  said,    Ho,  you  are  a  sensible  woman.  Good 


Absolute  silence  was  enjoined  by  John- 
Joseph  de  la  Croix  (a.d.  1654-1784). 
John-Joseph  de  la  Croix  not  only  gave  to 
his  monastery  at  Afila  a  simple  undeco- 
rated  exterior,  with  rooms  of  small  pro- 
portions, he  also  required  of  its  inmates 
absolute  silence,  the  most  profound  re- 
tirement, and  an  exact  submission  to 
orders  without  any  right  of  private  judg- 
ment.— Cardinal  Wiseman,  Evangelic  De- 
monstrations, vol.  xvi.,  of  Mons.  Migne. 

St.  Pacificus  was  noted  for  his  restraint 
over  his  tongue  (a.d.  1658-1721).  St. 
Pacificus  had  well  learnt  that  difficult 
task  of  bridling  the  tongue.  His  superior, 
wishing  to  put  him  to  the  proof,  called 
him  a  hypocrite,  who  thought  to  break 
into  heaven,  like  a  burglar.  Pacificus 
made  no  reply;  but  thought  of  those 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  '*  Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for 


My  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding 
glad :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven." 
One  day  a  man,  who  hated  him,  spouted 
a  mouthful  of  wine  in  his  face,  and  called 
him  a  drunkard.  Pacificus  wiped  his 
face  quietly,  but  spoke  not  a  single  word. 
So  was  it  when  the  soldiery  spat  on  the 
face  of  Jesus :  as  a  lamb  before  its  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth. — 
L'abW  Daras,  The  Saints,  etc.,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  lived  for  three 
years  in  speechless  silence  (a.d.  1499- 
1562).  St  Peter  of  Alcantara  was  noted 
for  his  long  silence.  For  three  years  he 
carried  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  prevent 
his  speaking;  "for,"  said  he,  "life  and 
death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue." — 
Father  Talon,  Life  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara. 

St.  Poma  was  noted  for  her  silence  (first 
century).  St.  Poma  was  contemporary 
with  the  apostles,  her  conversion  being 
placed  in  the  year  a.d.  53,  when  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  received  the  faith,  and 
Paul  preached  on  Mars'  Hill.  She  was 
very  beautiful  and  of  an  illustrious  family, 
rich  and  held  in  great  honour.  After  her 
conversion  she  renounced  all  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  went  clad 
in  humility.  She  imposed  on  herself  the 
law  of  silence,  "  the  guard  of  virginity ; " 
and  made  a  compact  with  her  tongue, 
regulating  the  hours  when  she  might  talk, 
and  when  to  observe  absolute  silence. 
As  a  rule  she  never  opened  her  lips  except 
when  obliged  to  speak,  or  when  ner  heart 
overflowed  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
God.— L'abbe'  Boitel,  Beauties  of  the  His- 


enjoined,  even  at  meals,  among  the 
Tabennites.  The  Tabennites  were  founded 
by  St.  Pacomius  (a.d.  292-348).  Every 
moment  of  the  day  was  occupied,  and 
silence  most  rigorously  enjoined.  If  at 
any  time  one  of  the  monks  wanted  any- 
thing, he  indicated  it  by  signs.  When 
they  moved  from  place  to  place,  they 
were  required  to  meditate  on  some  passage 
of  Scripture;  and  at  meals  every  one 
drew  his  hood  over  his  head  that  he 
might  not  even  see  his  neighbour. — His 
life  by  a  monk  of  Tabenna,  one  of  his 
disciples. 

St.  Vincent  dePaul  was  especially  famous 
for  the  restraint  he  put  upon  hts  tongue 
(a.d.  1576-1660).  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  complete  master  of  his  tongue,  which 
St.  James  calls  indomitable:  "Every 
kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ser- 
pents, and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed. 
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and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind:  bnt 
the  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  u  an 
unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison  "  (iii.  7, 
8).  Vincent  de  Paul  never  uttered  a 
superfluous  word;  boasting,  flattery, 
mockery,  impatience,  sallies  of  passion, 
were  wholly  unknown  in  him.  He  knew 
well  how  to  bridle  his  tongue,  and  to 
impose  on  himself  the  most  rigorous 
silence.  Being  accused  of  injuries,  being 
slandered  and  maligned,  when  the  heart 
of  another  man  would  burn  with  the  sense 
of  injustice,  and  would  leap  to  justify 
itself,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  imitated  his 
Divine  Master,  who,  "  being  reviled, 
reviled  not  again,'*  and  overcame  the 
malice  of  evil  speakers  simply  by  his 
silence. — L'abbe*  Maynard,  St.  Vincent  de 
Foul:  his  Life,  his  Times,  his  Works,  and 
Ms  Influence  (1860). 

Besides  these,  the  following  mints  were  noted  for  keep- 
tag  fsst  the  d«y    their  mouths :  Domenic,  Edward  the 
'  tor,  Supmic,  Felix.  FrUrd.  Giles  at  Portugal.  John 
t  de  Bale*  Kostka,  end  Pemena. 


Sins  forgiven. 

Lines  vii.  47.  Wherefore  I  ssy  unto  thee, 
Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven. 

Sister  Frances  murdered  her  paramour 
and  produced  abortion,  but  was  forgiven 
(fourteenth  century).  While  St  Vincent 
terrier  was  celebrating  mass  at  Valencia, 
a  woman  appeared  to  him  on  the  altar, 
surrounded  with  flames,  and  holding  a 
dead  infant  in  her  arms.  It  was  Sister 
Frances,  who  had  married  a  rich  mer- 
chant, and  had  committed  adultery  with 
one  of  her  servants,  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  Covered  with  shame, 
she  poisoned  her  paramour,  "  et  fit  perir 
le  fruit  de  ces  entrailles,  avant  qu'il  vint 
an  monde."  To  add  to  her  crimes,  she 
feared  to  go  to  confession,  but  meeting 
by  chance  a  stranger  in  priests1  orders, 
she  told  him  everything,  and  died  within 
three  days.  Some  time  after  her  decease, 
she  appeared  to  her  brother,  and  implored 
him  to  obtain  for  her  an  abridgment 
of  her  pains  in  purgatory.  The  brother 
referred  the  case  to  St.  Vincent,  and  St. 
Vincent  prayed  on  her  behalf.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  days  Sister  Frances 
appeared  to  the  saint,  crowned  with 
flowers ;  and,  surrounded  by  angels,  she 
rscended  up  into  heaven. — Les  Petite 
Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  289. 

Sleepers  in  Death. 

Acts  tIL  60.  [Stephen]  kneeled  down,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  Wee,  Lord,  lay  not  this  eln 
to  their  charge.  And  when  he  bad  said  this, 
he  fell  asleep. 


1  Co*,  xr.  6.  The  greater  part  remain  to  this 
day,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep. 

1  Cos.  sr.  17,  18.  If  Christ  be  not  raised, 
then  they  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  an 
perished. 

The  Grain  thought  it  Hl-owdnoos  to  mention  flu  *»di 
death  and  dU;  henoa  they  called  dee**  ' 
"to  deep."  and  a  framgard 

iof(G 


The  seven  sleepers.  The  seven  sleepers 
were  seven  noble  youths  in  the  household 
of  the  emperor  Decian,  who  fled  from  his 
court  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Celion.  They 
were  Christians,  and  the  emperor  had  set 
on  foot  a  Christian  persecution.  The 
mouth  of  the  cave  was  blocked  up,  and 
they  fell  asleep.  Some  230  years  after- 
wards the  cave  was  opened,  and  the 
"youths"  awoke;  but  they  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  were  taken  in  a  large 
coffin  to  Marseilles.  Visitors  are  stiH 
shown  the  stone  coffin  in  St.  Victor's 
church.— Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Gloria 
Martyrum,  i.  9  (died  595). 

Sm  the  Koran,  "  Tfaa  Gave  Rereeled  at  Mecca,-  eh. 
xvtiL  There  k  considerable  dMftrenee  ia  mewmlpmrOm- 
lan  on  minor  points.  Thai  Al  Berld.  a  Jacobite  Ckrattaa 
of  Najran.  says  the  deepen  were  three,  others  my  fire, 
but,  the  mora  general  account  It  that  there  were  ■tx  aoMs 
youths,  a  shepherd,  and  hta  dog.  The  number  ef  yon, 
according  to  the  Koran,  waa  three  hundred,  and  nine  over. 
The  nsmes  of  the  seren  youths  vera,  according  to  Gregory 
of  Toon:  Constantine,  Dtonydus,  John,  ltaxkaiaa,  Msl- 
chns.  Mardsn  or  Martintan.  and  Serapton.  The  nemss 
are  not  gfom  In  the  Korea:  but  the  dog  b  enftsd 
"  Kra timer"  In  Sale's  notes.  (Bee  also  Jscqoes  ds  Vora- 


glne,  f&e  0alde*  legends.) 

(tS.B.— if  r  -  ■ 


there  is  any  truth  at  all  la  the  legend,  a 
amounts  to  this :  In  A.D.  SM  some  youth*  (three,  five,  or 
aeren)  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Deciae  -  Ml 
asleep  in  the  Lord  "—end  urere  burled  In  a  cave  or  vault  ia 
Mount  Celion.  In  A.D.  479,  during  the  reign  ef  Theede- 


dus.  their  bodies  were  discorered,  sad,  bring;  c 
ss  holy  relics,  were  rumored  to  MsndBsa) 

Arthur  not  dead,  but  only  asleep,  tSl 
the  fulness  of  time  is  come.  King  Arthur, 
we  are  told,  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps  in 
Avillon,  till  the  fulness  of  time;  when 
he  will  wake  up,  twice  as  fair,  to  rule  over 
his  people,  and  make  Britain  the  head 
and  front  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  Cervantee  refers  to  this  legend  in 
his  Don  Quixote  (pt  i.  bk.  ii.  ch.  5), 
where  he  says,  "  According  to  tradition, 
Arthur  never  died,  but  only  fell  asleep ; 
and  he  will,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  appear 
again,  as  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine, 
and  recover  his  kingdom."  Another 
legend  says  he  is  metamorphosed  for  the 
nonce  into  a  raven,  and  hence  the  people 
of  Britain  never  kill  a  raven. 

Barbarossa  not  dead,  but  only  asleep. 
It  is  said  that  kaiser  Frederick  I.,  sur- 
named  Barbarossa  or  Red-beard,  is  not 
dead,  but  only  asleep  in  KyffhaQserberg, 
in  Thuringia,  There  he  sits  at  a  stone 
table  with  his  six  knights,  waiting  the 
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fulness  of  time,  when  he  will  come  from 
the  cave  to  rescue  Germany  from  bondage, 
and  give  it  the  foremost  place  in  all 
the  world.  His  red  beard  has  already 
grown  through  the  table  slab,  but  must 
wind  itself  thrice  round  the  table  before 
the  ravens  will  quit  the  mountain  and 
the  sleeper  awake.  A  peasant  declared 
he  had  actually  seen  the  red-bearded 
king  sitting  at  the  table,  leaning  on  his 
elbows.  He  looked  up  and  asked,  "Is 
it  time  ?  "  "  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  was  the 
mysterious  answer  of  some  unknown 
voice ;  and  the  venerable  kaiser  closed 
his  eyes  again,  till  the  world  requires  his 
aid  to  set  it  right. — Political,  Social,  and 
Literary  History  of  Germany,  p.  81. 

Bobadil  et  Cnioo  is  not  aeaa,  but  only 
fallen  asleep,  Bobadil  et  Chico,  last  of 
the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  lies 
asleep,  spellbound,  near  the  Alhambra; 
but  the  day  appointed  will  come,  when 
he  will  return  to  life,  and  restore  the 
Spanish  government  in  Spain. 

Brian,  king  of  Ireland,  is  not  dead,  but 
only  fallen  asleep.  Brian,  surnamed 
"Boroimbe,"  king  of  Ireland,  who 
conquered  the  Danes  in  twenty  pitched 
battles,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014, 
was  only  stunned.  He  still  sleeps  in  his 
castle  of  Kincora;  and  the  day  of  Ire- 
land's necessity  will  be  Brian's  oppor- 
tunity. 

Charlemagne  not  dead,  but  only  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus.  According  to  legend, 
Charlemagne  is  not  dead,  but  has  only 
fallen  asleep;  and  waits,  crowned  and 
armed,  in  Odenberg  or  Untersberp,  near 
Saltzburg,  till  the  advent  of  Antichrist, 
when  he  will  wake  up  and  deliver  Chris- 
tendom, that  it  may  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  second  advent  and  personal  reign  of 
Christ. 

Charles  V.,  kaiser,  is  not  dead,  but  only 
fallen  asleep.  Kaiser  Charles  V.  of  Spain 
and  Germany  is  not  dead,  but  only  asleep, 
waiting  his  time.  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  is  come,  he  will  return  to  earth, 
resume  the  monarchy  of  Germany,  Spain. 
Portugal,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  ana 
Denmark,  putting  all  enemies  under  his 
feet. 

Elijah  the  prophet  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  alive,  and  will  come  again.  Elijah 
the  prophet  sleeps  in  Abraham's  bosom 
till  Antichrist  appears,  when  he  will 
return  to  Jerusalem,  and  restore  all 
things. 

Knez  Lazar  of  Servia  is  not  dead,  but 
only  fallen  asleep.  Knez  Lazar  of  Servia, 


supposed  to  have  been  slain  by  the 
Turks,  in  1889,  is  said  to  be  not  really 
dead,  but  to  have  put  on  sleep  for 
awhile ;  and,  at  the  allotted  time,  he  will 
reappear  in  his  full  strength,  leading 
captivity  captive. 

Elijah  Mansur  is  not  dead,  but  only 
fallen  asleep.  Elijah  Mansur.  warrior, 
prophet,  and  priest,  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
tried  to  teach  a  more  tolerant  form  of 
Islam,  but  was  looked  on  as  a  heretic, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the 
bowels  of  a  mountain.  There  he  sleeps, 
waiting  patiently  the  summons  which 
will  be  given  him  ;  when  he  will  awake, 
and  wave  his  conquering  sword  to  the 
terror  of  the  Muscovite. — Milner,  Gallery 
of  Geography,  p.  781. 

Mohammed  Mohadi  is  not  dead,  but  only 
fallen  asleep.  Mahommed  Mohadi,  the 
twelfth  iman,  is,  according  to  Arabian 
legend,  only  sleeping  till  Antichrist 
appears,  when  he  will  wake  up  in  his 
strength,  and  overthrow  the  great  enemy 
of  all  true  believers. 

Sebastian  I.  is  not  dead,  but  only  fallen 
asleep.  Sebastian  I.  of  Brazil,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Alcazarquebir,  in  1578,  is 
not  dead,  but  sleeps,  patiently  abiding 
the  full  time,  when  he  will  return,  and 
make  Brazil  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
earth. 

Three  of  the  family  of  Tell  are  asleep, 
waiting  their  country's  call.  Three  of  the 
family  of  Tell  sleep  a  semi-death  at 
Rlltii,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  their 
country's  necessity,  when  they  will  wake 
up  and  deliver  it. 

Olaf  Tryggvason  of  Norway  is  not 
dead,  but  only  fallen  asleep.  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason, king  of  Norway,  who  was  baptized 
in  London,  and  introduced  Christianity 
into  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Greenland, 
being  overthrown  by  Swolde,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  a.d.  1000,  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  swam  to  the  Holy  Land, 
became  an  anchorite,  and  fell  asleep  at  a 
greatly  advanced  age.  He  is  not  dead, 
but  only  sleeping,  and  waiting  his  oppor- 
tunity, when  he  will  sever  Norway  from 
Sweden,  and  raise  it  to  a  first-class 
power. 

MisceUaneous  examples.  The  tale  of 
Rip  van  Winklb  is  based  on  the  same 
general  idea.  Rip  was  a  Dutch  colonist 
of  New  York,  who  slept  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Kaatskill  mountains  of  North 
America. — Washington  Irving. 

Desmond  of  Kilmallock,  in  Lime- 
rick, supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  only  sleeping 
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tinder  the  waters  of  Lough  Gar.  Every 
seventh  year  he  reappears  in  full  armour, 
rides  round  the  lake  early  in  the  morning, 
and  will  ultimately  return  to  waking  lire, 
and  restore  the  family  estates. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Endtmion,  a  beautiful  youth,  sleeps 
profoundly  in  Latmos.  Selena  fell  in 
love  with  him,  kissed  him,  and  still  lies 
by  his  side.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
a  beautiful  statue  of  Endymion  asleep. 

Epimkn idbs,  the  Cretan  poet,  was  sent 
in  boyhood  to  search  for  a  stray  sheep. 
Being  heated  and  weary,  he  stepped  into 
a  cave,  and  fell  asleep  for  fifty-seven 
years. — Pliny,  History,  vii.  12. 

Gtnbth  slept  five  hundred  years  by 
the  enchantment  of  Merlin.  She  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  king  Arthur  and 
Guendolen;  and  was  thus  punished  be- 
cause she  would  not  put  an  end  to  a  com- 
bat in  which  twenty  knights  were  mor- 
tallywounded,  including  Merlin's  son. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Bridal  of  Iriermain. 

Merlin,  the  enchanter,  is  not  dead, 
but  sleeps  and  sighs  in  an  old  tree,  spell- 
bound by  Vivien. 

Nourjahad,  wife  of  Geangir  the 
Mogul  emperor,  is  only  in  a  temporary 
sleep,  waiting  till  her  time  of  waking  has 
fully  come. 

St.  David  was  thrown  into  an  en- 
chanted sleep  by  Ormandine;  but  after 
sleeping  for  seven  years,  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  Merlin. 

The  French  slain  in  the  Sicilian 
VK8PBB8  are  not  really  dead,  but  only 
sleep  for  the  time  being,  waiting  the  day 
of  retribution. 

Thomas  of  Ercbldounb  sleeps  be- 
neath the  Eildon  hills,  in  Scotland.  One 
day,  an  elfin  lady  led  him  into  a  cave  in 
these  hills,  and  he  fell  asleep  for  seven 
years;  when  he  woke  up  and  revisited 
the  upper  earth,  under  a  bond  that  he 
would  return  immediately  the  elfin  lady 
summoned  him.  One  day,  as  he  was 
making  merry  with  his  friends,  he  heard 
the  summons,  kept  his  word,  and  has 
never  been  seen  since.— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  (See 
Castle  Dangerous.) 

Bores  and  Blains  cured. 

Jib.  xxx.  17.  I  will  restore  health  onto 
thee,  and  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  satth 
the  Lord. 

Constance,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  cured  of  her  sores  by  St. 
Agnes.   Constance,  the  daughter  of  Con- 


stantine  the  Great,  was  covered  with  sores 
from  head  to  foot,  but,  being  told  abowt 
St  Agnes,  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
to  crave  her  aid.   While  she  knelt  in 
prayer,  St  Afnes  appeared  to  her  in  a 
vision,  and  said,  "  Constance,  forget  not 
thy  name,  but  embrace  the  faith  of  Jeans 
Christ,  and  remain  constant  therein. 
You  must  be  baptized,  and  yon  shall  be 
cured  of  your  infirmities.   No  longer 
shall  your  sores  be  an  offence,  no  longer 
shall  they  give  you  pain.   Now  an«, 
and  do  as  I  have  told  you."   Then  she 
arose,  and  her  body  was  as  healthy  aa  a 
child's.   In  gratitude,  she  built  a  mag- 
nificent church  to  St  Agnes,  at  which 
many  miracles  were  repeated  every  day. 
Constance  was   baptized,  remained  a 
virgin  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  when 
she  slept  in  Jesus  was  a  shining  light 
amongst  the  redeemed. — Mgr.  Guerin 
(chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  vol.  L  p.  511. 

Soul  of  Man.  (See  Angels  carbt, 
etc.  p.  7 ;  Doves,  p.  107.) 

Eccles.  xil.  T.  Then  shall  the  dost  return 
to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 
who  gave  it 

Luxe  xvi.  22.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom. 

Matt.  x.  28.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul. 

1  Them.  v.  23.  I  pray  God  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blame- 
less unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Heb.  iv.  12.  The  Word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit 

St.  Outhbert  sees  the  soul  of  bishop  Aidan 
carried  from  Lindisfame  to  heaven.  One 
night,  as  Cuthbert  was  watching  his 
father's  sheep  in  the  valley  of  Laoderdale, 
he  saw  the  soul  of  St  Aidan,  late  bishop 
of  Durham,  carried  up  to  heaven  by  a 
company  of  angels,  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  holy  man  departed  this  life.  He 
woke  his  companions,  and  asked  them  to 
join  him  in  singing  praises  to  God.— 
Bede,  IAfeof  St.  Cuthbert  {Church  History, 
bk.  ix.  ch.  27-82). 

The  soul  of  Alcuin,  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
conveyed  to  heaven  (May  19,  8(H).  On 
the  eve  of  Alcuin's  death  a  mysterious 
light  enveloped  the  whole  monastery, 
which  many  thought  was  a  fire.  Next 
day,  at  dawn,  a  globe  of  fire  ascended  up 
to  heaven.  An  Italian  recluse,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Tours,  asserts  that  he 
saw  St  Stephen  and  St  Lanrentios,  with 
a  crowd  of  Angels,  escort  the  spirit  of 
Alcuin  to  heaven.  Two  young  cenobites, 
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pupils  of  Alcuin,  walking  together  in  the 
monastery  close  of  Hirsauge,  distinctly 
saw  a  dove  monnt  to  heaven,  and  heard 
celestial  music  in  the  air.  "  There  goes 
the  soul  of  our  dear  master,  to  receive 
the  crown  of  everlasting  life,"  said  one 
of  the  young  men  to  the  other.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  news  was  brought  to 
Hirsauge  of  the  death  of  the  great  scholar, 
and  the  time  of  decease  minutely  cor- 
responded with  the  flight  of  the  dove. — 
Corblet,  Hagiographie  du  Diodse  oV  Amiens. 

The  following  suggestion  la  made  with  all  possible 
Th«  frequent  mention  of  tho  flight  of  doves  at 


the  death  of  great  men,  might  It  not  be  the  despatch  or 
carrier  pigeons  to  convey  the  Intelligence  to  some 
associated  monastery  f  The  globe  of  fire,  might  ft  not  be 
a  rocket  used  as  a  telegraph  f  The  fire  or  light  wu  pro- 
bably due  to  the  candle*  lighted  on  Rich  ocauioni,  end  the 
celestial  mask  to  the  requiem  sung  by  monks. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  sees  the  soul  of  a 
Franciscan  like  a  white  bird  ascend  to 
heaven  (a.d.  1195-1231).  On  one  occasion 
when  St.  Antony,  who  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  was  helping  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  he  distinctly  saw  the  soul  of  a 
Franciscan  flit  out  of  purgatory.  It  was 
like  a  white  bird.  He  saw  it  ascend  to 
heaven,  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  the 
elect— L'abW  Guyard,  Life  of  St.  Antony 
of  Padua. 

Marcan  sees  the  soul  of  St.  Briocus 
carried  up  to  heaven  (a.d.  502).  When 
St.  Briocus  died,  the  chamber  was  filled 
with  a  delicious  odour,  and  a  religious, 
named  Marcan,  saw  his  soul,  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  carried  up  to  heaven.  Another 
religious,  named  Siviau,  saw  the  saint 
mounting  to  heaven  by  a  luminous  ladder, 
on  which  was  a  vast  number  of  angels. — 
Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  British 
Saints. 

It  seems  that  the  soul  went  first  In  the  form  of  a  dote, 
the  saint  afterwards  by  the  ladder,  and  the  body,  of 

tmairuMt  hahinri      T%ta  <'nln»"  mint  mMn  * 


.  .  _  The  "saint"  must  mean  the 
spirit,  making  man  to  consist  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  all 
Independent  of  each  other. 

A  dove  issued  from  the  mouth  of  St. 
Devota,  at  death  (a.d.  800).  St.  Devota 
was  a  Christian  handmaid  in  the  service 
of  Eutyches,  a  Roman  senator,  when 
Diocletian  issued  his  edict  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whole  Christian  sect. 
Eutyches  was  living  at  the  time  in  Corsica, 
of  which  Barbaras  was  governor.  Of 
course  Devota  was  seized  by  the  governor, 
and  ordered  either  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Roman  gods  or  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
her  disobedience.  The  maiden  stoutly 
refused  to  honour  as  gods  idols  made  of 
wood,  clay,  and  stone,  the  work  of  men's 
hands ;  and  Barbaras  commanded  her  to 
be  dragged  by  her  feet  over  the  rocky 


ground,  and  hung  on  a  chevalet  (see 
Index)  till  ahe  was  dead.  As  she  breathed 
her  last,  a  white  dove  was  seen  to  issue 
from  her  mouth,  and  take  its  flight 
straight  up  into  the  deep  blue  sky,  where 
it  was  lost  to  sight.  Barbaras  had 
ordered  the  body  to  be  burned ;  but  two 
Christians  came  bv  night,  and  embarked 
with  it  for  Africa.  Immediately  the 
skiff  loosed  from  shore  the  white  dove 
again  appeared  to  guide  it  on  its  way. 
It  skimmed  the  water  for  a  few  yards, 
and  then  waited  till  the  skiff  came  up, 
when  it  flew  off  again,  skimming  the 
water  as  before.  In  this  way  it  guided 
the  skiff  to  the  port  called  Hercules 
Monecus  (Monaco),  when  it  flew  away, 
and  was  no  more  seen.  Here  the  two 
men  debarked,  and  buried  the  body.  In 
1687  the  Corsicans  obtained  from  Monaco 
some  relics  of  the  Christian  maiden ;  and 
these  relics  are  still  held  in  veneration 
in  the  island. — Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii. 
Jan.  27. 

The  soul  of  St.  Engelbert  appears  to  St. 
Hermann  as  a  moon  (a.d.  1230).  One 
night,  as  St.  Hermann  was  contemplating 
the  starry  heavens,  he  saw  two  moons — 
the  natural  moon,  and  one  below  it  in- 
finitely more  beautiful.  A  voice  told  him 
this  second  moon  was  the  soul  of  St. 
Engelbert,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  St. 
Hermann  could  not  think  this  was  true, 
because  Engelbert  was  still  alive ;  but 
the  event  showed  the  truth  of  the  revela- 
tion, for  Engelbert  had  been  murdered 
by  his  own  kinsmen ;  and,  as  a  martyr, 
he  entered  into  paradise  without  passing 
through  purgatory.  In  punishment  of 
his  incredulity,  St.  Hermann  was  afflicted 
for  a  season  with  bad  eyes,  which  were 
not  healed  till  he  sent  an  offering  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Engelbert— Life  of  St.  Her- 
mann (Bollandists),  April  7. 

St.  Eulalia  of  Barcelona  being  martyred, 
her  spirit  ascends  to  heaven  as  a  dove  (a.d. 
804).  St  Eulalia,  a  mere  child,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  reproving  Dacian  for 
persecuting  the  Christiana  of  Spain. 
With  this  view  she  called  on  the  governor, 
who  said  to  her,  *'  Well,  child,  what  do 
you  want  with  me  ?  "  "  To  reprove  you," 
said  the  maiden,  "for  your  cruelty  to 
the  Christians."  "Heyday ! "  said  Dacian, 
"  and  who  are  you  that  dare  speak  thus 
to  me?"  "I  am  a  Christian,"  said 
Eulalia.  "Don't  be  insolent,  child," 
said  the  governor.  But  as  the  child  con- 
tinued, Dacian  ordered  her  to  be  hoisted 
on  the  back  of  a  soldier,  and  whipped 
with  a  birch  rod  like  a  naughty  girl. 
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He  soon  found  she  was  not  to  be  silenced 
thus;  and  at  last  he  commanded  her  to  be 
cast  into  a  bath  of  quicklime,  to  which 
boiling  oil  was  aided.  She  died  in  her 
horrible  bath,  and  the  assistants  saw 
her  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  white  dove, 
fly  through  her  mouth  straight  up  to 
heaven. — Les  Petite  BoUandistes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  473. 

The  tout  of  St.  Germanus  of  Scotland 
ascends  to  heaven  like  a  dove  (May  2,  a.d. 
480).  When  St.  Germanus  reached  Vieux 
Rouen,  one  Hubault,  who  heard  of  his 
arrival,  rushed  upon  him,  and  cut  off  his 
head  with  his  sword.  His  soul  in  a 
visible  form,  like  a  dove  whiter  than 
snow,  left  his  body,  and  ascended  to 
heaven.  Next  day,  the  dead  saint  told 
a  young  maiden  to  go  to  Senard,  the 
seigneur  of  Senarpont,  and  bid  him  bury 
his  body.  Senard  went  to  the  spot 
indicated,  but  angels  had  carried  the 
body  further  on.  There  the  seigneur 
embalmed  it,  placed  it  in  a  beautiful 
sarcophagus,  and  buried  it.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  St.  Germain-eur- 
Bresle,  given  to  a  town  which  afterwards 
sprang  up  upon  the  site. — Corblct,  ffagio- 
graphte  a1  Amiens. 

The  soul  of  St.  Norbert  resembled  a  lily 
(a.d.  1134).  When  St.  Norbert  died,  a 
religious  saw  his  soul  change  in  a  moment 
into  a  lily,  and  saw  angels  come  and 
carry  it  into  heaven.  Another  religious 
saw  the  saint  come  down  from  heaven 
with  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand.  The 
religious  said  to  him,  "  Whence  comest 
thou,  and  whither  goest  thou?"  The 
saint  replied,  "I  come  from  paradise, 
and  am  going  to  Premontre'  to  plant  this 
olive  slip,  as  a  pledge  of  everlasting 
peace  between  God  and  my  disciples/' 
Hugh,  the  abbot  of  the  order,  saw  him 
in  a  most  magnificent  palace,  filled  with 
brilliant  rays  of  light,  and  having  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  his  soul  since 
death,  the  saint  replied,  "  Venez,  ma  chere 
sceur,  reposez  vous." — Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  498. 

The  reply  of  St  Norbert  to  the  abbot  ta  ewtalnlj  note- 
worthy,  end  prove*  the  duality  of  man,  la  the  ehamber- 
laln'a  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt  Norbert  calk  hie  soul 
"  hb  ateter,"  and  bhla  her  rent,  to  that  Norbert  bimealf 
wai  •oulkm  at  the  time.  Very  itranj*  I 

The  soul  of  St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa 
Dei,  ascends  to  heaven  visibly  (a.d.  1067). 
At  the  moment  of  death,  a  religious 
saw  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  come  to  con- 
sole St  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa  Dei ;  and 
immediately  he  had  breathed  his  last, 
another  religious  distinctly  saw  the  soul 


of  the  man  of  God  leave  his  body,  tad 
ascend  to  heaven  as  a  globe  of  fixe.-' 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  24. 

The  soul  of  St  Scholastica  ascends  to 
heaven  in  the  figure  of  a  dove  (a.d.  543). 
While  St.  Benedict  was  on  Mount  Casrino, 
he  saw  the  soul  of  his  sister  Scholastica 
ascend  to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 
FiUed  with  joy,  he  thanked  God  and 
announced  the  fact  to  his  brethren.  St. 
Scholastica  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Plom- 
bariola,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Cassino.— Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  34. 

The  soul  of  William  Wallace  and  of 
Edward  I.  (a.d.  1306, 1807).  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  beheaded  and  quartered,  in 
1305,  by  Edward  I. ;  but  Bower  tells  us, 
in  his  continuation  of  Ford  on,  that  oa 
the  testimony  of  many  credible  English- 
men, a  holy  hermit  saw,  at  the  moment 
of  the  patriot's  death,  a  company  of  in- 
numerable souls  delivered  from  purga- 
tory, and  that  of  Wallace,  marshalled 
by  them,  was  borne  by  angels  up  to 
heaven. 

Not  long  afterwards,  in  1307,  Edward  I. 
died  on  his  march  to  Scotland ;  and  an 
English  knight,  named  Bannister,  saw 
the  soul  of  the  late  king  surrounded  by 
a  host  of  devils,  who  were  mocking  it 
with  much  laughter.  Bannister  distinctly 
remembers  their  saying — 

In  l  rex  Idwardm,  debaocham  ut  leopoatdea  1 
OUm,  dam  Thdt,  popahxm  Dei  mate  fUslt. 
Nobis  rue  tallrcomc«  lot*  care  eodeBa, 


Behold.  Edwardorrex  O,  onoa  wont  the  Church  to  max 
Aj  raging  leopard  now,  air,  to  the  infernal  atone*,  air ;  _ 
Where  daeaone  fleer  and  Utter,  with  at,  dear  nfcd,r«H 


While  thus  they  sang  in  leonine  doggerel, 
they  drove  the  ghostly  king  before  them 
with  whips  and  scorpions.  Edward  cast 
a  piteous  look  upon  the  knight,  so  fall 
of  heart-broken  sorrow,  so  helpless  and 
woebegone,  that  Bannister  says  he  can 
never  forget  it  to  his  dying  hour.  Thfl 
earth  opened,  and  as  the  kingly  ghost 
was  about  to  enter  the  yawning  gulf,  be 
cried  aloud — 

Ren,  eurpeceartt  tailor  qua  non  bene  carl. 
Hon,  our  pecearit  petit  et  nihil  oat  quod  aaaait 
Ben.  cur  peecari  ?  rideo,  quia  littua  atari 
~  "■-Bgrarlr*** 


Why  did  I  atn  indeed  f  And  take  of  death  no  heed  t 
Why  did  lain  indeed?  V0«  droea  my  only  greed. 
Why  did  I  am  Indeed?  The  barren  mud  my  teed, 
Now,  In  my  hour  of  need,  torment  my  only  meed. 


[In  them  dojnjerek  I  hare  endearou 
Latin  leonine  doaflereU.  Tbomwhopre 
to  the  letter  qnatrala  may  add  "ahl " 


toeaenbaff-ttnej 
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Spider's  Web. 

Job  viii.  13,  14.  BUdad  the  Shuhite  tells 
Job  that  the  trust  of  those  who  forget  God  shall 
fall ;  and  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall  perish. 
Their  hope  shall  be  cat  off,  and  their  trust  shall 
be  a  spider's  web. 

The  work  of  the  spider,  "It  is  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  a  great  deal  of  pains 
that  the  spider  takes  in  weaving  her  web. 
She  runneth  much  and  often  up  and  down ; 
she  fetcheth  a  compass  this  way  and  that, 
and  returneth  continually  to  the  same 
point.  She  spendeth  herself  in  multitudes 
of  fine  threads,  to  make  for  herself  a 
round  cabinet.  She  disembowels  herself 
to  make  an  artificial  and  curious  piece 
of  work,  which,  when  it  is  made,  is  apt 
to  be  blown  away  with  every  puff  of 
wind.  She  hangeth  it  up  aloft;  she 
fasteneth  it  to  the  beam ;  she  tries  its 
strength;  she  increases  it  with  many  a 
thread,  wheeling  often  round  and  round 
about,  not  sparing  her  own  bowels,  but 
freely  spending  them  upon  her  work. 
And  when  she  bath  done  all  this,  spun 
her  fine  threads,  weaved  them  one  into 
another,  wrought  herself  a  fine  canopy, 
hung  it  aloft,  and  thinks  all  sure,  sud- 
denly, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with 
a  little  sweep  of  a  broom,  all  falls  to  the 

ground,  and  so  her  labour  perisheth. 
ut  this  is  not  all,  poor  spider !  The 
weaver  is  killed  in  her  own  web,  or  taken 
in  her  own  snare,  or  trodden  underfoot. 
She  wove  diligently  and  painsf ully,  but 
the  web  she  wove  was  her  own  winding- 
sheet.  She  strengthened  her  cords  and 
made  them  fast,  but  only  to  be  her  own 
death."— Spencer,  Things  Old  and  New, 

Spoiling  the  Egyptians. 

Exod.  zil.  35,  39.  The  children  of  Israel  did 
according  to  the  word  of  Moses ;  and  they  bor- 
rowed of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment ;  and  the  Lord  gave 
the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  that  the  people  lent  unto  them  such  things 
as  they  required ;  and  they  spoiled  the  Egyp- 
tians. (See  Exod.  Ul.  22.) 

St.  Francis  of  Assist  spoils  his  own father 
(a.d.  1182-1226).  the  father  of  St 
Francis  d'Assisi  was  Pietro  Bernadone, 
a  wealthy  merchant  When  the  young 
man,  who  had  hitherto  lived  a  very 
worldly  life,  declared  for  the  cross,  and 
determined  to  follow  in  all  things  "  the 
example  of  Christ,  and  walk  in  His 
steps,  he  changed  his  fine  clothes  with 
a  beggar,  and  then  going  to  his  father's 
warehouse  carried  off  on  a  pack-horse 


several  bales  of  cloth,  which  he  sold,  and 
presented  the  proceeds  for  the  repairs  of 
the  church  of  St  Damian. — Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Life  of  St,  fronds. 

It  !•  purine  strange  that  any  right-minded  man.  let 
alone  a  religions  man,  cannot  me  this,  that  thieving  to 
give  In  charity  U  wholly  without  excuse.  (1)  It  Is  the 
violation  of  a  positive  law,  "Hum  shalt  not  steal ; "  (S)  It 
Is  no  personal  sacrifice  to  give  away  another  man's 
property ;  (a)  «ncb  gifts  are  mere  vanity  or  gross  self- 
deception  ;  (4)  If  once  permitted,  the  whole  fabric  of 
commercial  society  would  be  broken  down.  A  reference 
to  the  Index,  article  "Theft  for  Gifts  of  Charity, "  will 
bring  to  notice  a  number  of  these  strange  delusions,  such 
as  stealing  bread  to  feed  the  hungry,  stealing  corn  to  feed 
birds,  lending  what  does  uot  belong  to  one.  stealing  a 
bone  to  Indulge  the  vanity  of  giving. 

I  know  of  no  religious  delusion  more  mischievous  and 
blameworthy,  yet  is  It  always  set  down  In  all  heglograpbies 
as  a  merit.  A  somewhat  similar  delusion  Is  the  constant 
practice  of  releasing  prisoners  utterly  regardless  of  the 
offences  for  which  they  are  detained  (see  Index,  "  Prison  "). 
It  is  true  that  Christ  came  "to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captive"  (LuJt*  iv.  18).  but  we  hear  nothing  about  His 
delivering  from  prison  the'Barabbases,  merely  because  they 
were  prisoners.  This  Is  one  of  those  wretched  realistic 
interpretations  which  not  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
but  our  own  Puritans  mistook  for  godliness,  and  even  to 
the  present  day  there  are  not  wanting  Protestants  led 
away  by  the  same  delusions. 

Standing  fast;  Immovable. 

Psalm  xvi.  8.  I  have  set  the  Lord  always 
before  me.  Because  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  I 
shall  not  be  moved. 

Rom.  xiv.  4.   God  is  able  to  make  him  stand. 

Psalm  x.  30.  The  righteous  shall  never  be 
removed. 

Psalm  cxxv.  1.  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
removed. 

St.  Brigit  renders  immovable  a  mounted 
escort,  in  pursuit  of  a  young  lady,  in  flight 
(a.d.  43&-523).  A  young  lady,  on  the 
eve  of  her  marriage,  stole  secretly  from 
her  father's  house,  and  fled  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Brigit.  The  father,  with  a 
large  mounted  escort,  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive ;  but  when  St.  Brigit  saw 
it  in  the  distance,  she  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  every  hone  and  rider 
became  instantly  immovable  as  statues. 
After  a  certain  interval,  the  father  con- 
fessed he  was  wrong  in  pursuing  his 
daughter,  and  allowed  her  to  take  the 
veil.  whereupon  St.  Brigit  removed 
the  ban,  and  the  father  with  his  escort 
returned  home. — Lea  Petite  BoUandistes% 
vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

St.  Lucy,  who  set  the  Lord  always  before 
her,  could  not  be  moved.  SL  Lucy,  being 
brought  before  Paschasins,  governor  of 
Syracuse,  for  refusing  to  marry,  was 
asked  if  she  were  a  Christian.   Said  the 

Csrnor,  "  How  standeth  this  together, 
a  god  should  suffer  an  ignominious 
death 7"  Lucy  replied,  "Nay,  rather, 
how  standeth  it  together,  that  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  should  be  gods  and 
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goddesses,  and  jet  commit  tint  which 
it  would  be  death  in  mortals  to  indulge 
in  ?  "  "  Yon  are  pert,"  said  Paschasius, 
"and  talk  like  a  child."  Said  Lucy, 
"  It  is  not  I  who  answer,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  within  me  that  tells  me  what  to 
answer."  "What!"  exclaimed  the 
governor,  "does  one  of  your  gods  live  in 
your  body?"  Said  Lucy,  "Every  one 
who  leads  a  chaste  and  holy  life  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  "We'll 
soon  drive  this  god  out,  then,"  said  Pas- 
chasius  ;  and  so  saving,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  officers  to  conduct  Lucy  at  once  to  a 
notorious  brothel.  When  this  got  wind, 
many  went  thither  to  dishonour  her ;  but 
she  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  no  one  could  move  her.  All 
the  servants  of  the  house  tried  to  push  or 
drag  her  from  her  moorings,  but  without 
effect.  Ropes  were  thrown  around  her, 
and  many  hands  haled  at  the  ropes  with 
all  their  might  and  main,  bat  she  stood 
fast.  Several  yoke  of  oxen  were  attached 
to  chains  and  cables,  but  could  not  stir 
her.  The  governor  declared  it  to  be 
witchcraft,  but  St.  Lucy  replied,  "I 
have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me ;  and 
because  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall 
not  be  moved." — Ado  (archbishop  of 
Treves),  Martyrology.  (cede,  Sigisbert, 
the  Breviary,  the  Roman  martyrology, 
etc.,  have  accounts  of  St.  Lucy  and  her 
deeds.) 

An  Egyptian  idol  becomes  quite  immov- 
able. St.  Apollo,  having  heard  that  a 
grand  idolatrous  procession  was  about  to 
take  place  in  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt, 
prayed  God  to  prevent  it.  Whereupon 
the  idol  became  quite  immovable,  inso- 
much that  neither  the  priests,  nor  yet  the 
combined  strength  of  all  their  attendants, 
availed  to  lift  it  from  its  pedestal.  So 
the  procession  was  perforce  abandoned. — 
Palladius  (a personal  friend  of  St  Apollo), 
Htitoria  Lausiaca. 

Some  soldiers  having  looted  Vermandois% 
are  unable  to  make  their  pack-horses  stir 
(sixteenth  century).  Some  of  the  soldiers 
of  Clotaire  I.}  having  made  great  ravages 
in  Vermandois,  piled  their  loot  on  bag- 
gage waggons ;  but,  by  the  virtue  of  St. 
Medard,  the  horses  refused  to  stir,  and 
nothing  could  make  them  move  even 
when  the  plunder  was  restored,  till  St. 
Medard  came  forward  and  gave  his 
benediction. 

Another  instance,  A  thief  broke  into 
8t  Medard's  vineyard  and  made  great 
spoil,  but  could  not  find  his  way  out. 
He  wandered  about  all  night  with  the 


grapes  on  his  arms  and  ehoulders,  uH 
half-dead  with  fatigue  and  fright.  Next 
morning  he  was  caught  with  his  spoil, 
and  taken  before  St.  Medard.  StMedud 
refused  to  commit  him,  cautioned  kin, 
dismissed  him,  and  even  allowed  him  to 
carry  away  the  grapes. — Acta  Samctonm 
(Bollandists),  vol.  li.  June  8. 

The  sword  of  Uther,  tht  pendrages* 
stuck  fast  in  a  steel  anvil ,  immovable  esoe/t 
toAHhur.  At  the  death  of  the  pendragoa, 
all  the  states  and  lords  of  the  realm 
assembled,  long  ere  it  was  day,  in  tat 
great  church  of  London.  And  when 
matins  were  over,  there  appeared  in  tat 
churchyard,  against  the  high  altar,  a  huge 
stone,  four  square ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  stone  a  steel  anvil  a  foot  in  height, 
in  which  was  a  naked  sword,  bearing  ia 
letters  of  gold  this  legend,  "  Who  can 
pull  forth  wis  sword  from  the  anvil,  be 
and  he  only  is  the  rightful  king  of  Britain.'' 
After  mass  all  the  states  went  to  look  at 
the  sword,  and  one  after  another  assayed 
to  pull  it  out,  but  without  avail.  "  The 
rightful  man,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  is 
not  here.  This,  then,  is  my  counsel,  that 
we  let  purvey  ten  knights  of  good  report 
to  keep  the  sword,  till  God  shall  make 
the  right-born  king  appear."  This  advice 
was  followed,  and  the  crier  cried  in  the 
streets  that  he  who  claimed  the  crown 
must  win  it  by  removing  the  sword.  On 
New  Tear's  Day  the  barons  rode  to  joust 
and  tourney,  and  it  fell  out  that  sir  Ector 
was  amongst  the  barons,  with  air  Key 
and  young  Arthur.  Now,  sir  Key  had 
left  his  sword  at  home,  and  asked  young 
Arthur  to  go  and  fetch  it  for  him.  "That 
will  I,  with  right  good  will,"  said  Arthur, 
and  hasted  to  fetch  it ;  but  no  one  being 
in  the  house,  he  could  not  open  the  doors. 
He  was  much  vexed,  but  resolved  to  take 
instead  the  sword  in  the  churchyard. 
Coming  to  the  place,  he  tied  his  horse  to 
the  stile,  and  went  to  the  knights'  tent ; 
but  all  the  knights  were  gone  to  the 
jousts,  so  he  took  the  sword  by  the  handle, 
gently  wrenched  it  from  the  anvil,  and 
took  it  to  his  foster-brother.  Soon  as  sir 
Key  saw  it  he  recognized  it ;  and,  riding 
up  to  his  father,  said,  "  Sir  Ector,  here 
is  the  sword  of  the  churchyard,  so  I  must 
be  kins;  of  Britain."  Then  went  sir  Ector, 
with  his  son  and  Arthur,  to  the  church ; 
and  sir  Ector  made  his  son  take  oath  how 
he  came  by  the  sword.  "  Arthur  brought 
it  me,"  said  sir  Key.  "Well,"  said  sir 
Ector  to  Arthur,  "put  the  sword  back 
into  the  anvil,  and  let  me  see  thee  pull  it 
out"    "There  is  no  mystery  in  that," 
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replied  Arthur,  and  instantly  replaced  the 
sword  in  the  anvil.  Then  sir  Ector  and 
sir  Key  tried  to  pull  it  out,  but  were 
unable.  "  Come,  Arthur,"  said  sir  Ector, 
"  let  us  see  you  toy."  And  Arthur  pulled 
it  forth  right  easily.  Then  did  sir  Ector 
and  sir  Key  kneel  before  Arthur;  but 
Arthur  cried,  '*  Alas  !  my  father  and  my 
elder  brother,  it  is  not  meet  that  you 
should  kneel  to  me."  l(Nay,  nay,  my 
lord,"  said  Ector,  "no  son  of  mine  art 
thou.  I  wot  well  you  are  of  higher  blood 
than  mine,  but  wist  not  you  were  of  royal 
blood."  Then  all  three  went  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  told  him  how  the  sword  had 
been  achieved,  and  the  archbishop  pro- 
claimed on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  that 
the  barons  should  again  assemble  and  try 
to  draw  the  sword ;  and  so  it  was,  but 
none  was  able  to  move  it  but  only  Arthur. 
So  Arthur  was  acknowledged  king  by  the 
judgment  of  the  sword. — Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  Za  Mort  eT  Arthur,  bk.  i.  ch.  8-6. 

St.  Wulfstan' s  pastoral  staff  fixed  fast 
in  solid  stone.  William  the  Conqueror, 
wishing  to  fill  all  the  seats  of  dignity 
with  his  own  followers,  ordered  Wulntan, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  to  yield  up  his  staff 
and  ring  to  Gundulf,  because  he  could 
not  speak  Norman.  Wolfs  tan  had  been 
appointed  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  deposed,  he 
went  to  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  king, 
and  said,  "  Thou  knowest,  O  my  master, 
How  reluctantly  I  received  this  staff  at 
thy  bidding;  but  now  we  have  a  new 
king,  a  new  law,  and  a  new  archbishop, 
who  found  new  rights,  and  declare  new 
sentences.  They  convict  thee,  0  saintly 
king,  of  error,  in  appointing  me  to  the 
see  of  Worcester,  and  me  of  presumption 
in  accepting  the  dignity.  Not  to  them, 
but  to  thee  only,  can  I  resign  my  staff ; 
not  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness,  but 
to  thee  who  hast  escaped  from  the  region 
of  ignorance  and  error."  So  saying,  he 
stuck  the  pastoral  staff  into  the  sepul- 
chral stone;  and,  laying  aside  his  epis- 
copal robes,  seated  himself  among  the 
monks.  All  were  amazed  to  see  the  staff 
fixed  firmly  in  the  solid  stone,  and  some 
ran  to  tell  Lanf  rac  of  the  miracle.  The 
archbishop  would  not  believe  the  report, 
and  sent  Gundulf  to  go  and  fetch  the 
staff ;  but  Gundulf  found  it  so  embedded 
in  the  stone  that  he  could  not  pull  it  out. 
Then  the  king  and  archbishop  both  went 
to  the  chapter-house  to  wrench  out  the 
staff,  but  were  unable  to  move  it.  Lan- 
franc,  convinced  that  this  was  God's 
doing,  went  at  once  to  Wulfstan,  and  said 


to  him,  "  Verily,  God  resisteth  the  proud^ 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble  and  meek. 
Thy  simplicity,  brother,  was  scorned  by 
us,  but  thy  righteousness  is  exalted. 
Keep  the  bishopric  over  which  God  Him- 
self hath  made  thee  overseer,  for  God 
hath  sealed  thee  by  miracle  to  the  holy 
office."  Then  Wulfstan  put  his  hand  on 
the  staff,  and  lifted  it  from  the  stone 
without  the  slightest  effort. — Roger  de 
Wendover  and  Caprave. 

Stones  crying  out. 

Lukjc  xix.  40.  I  tell  you,  that  if  these  should 
bold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
cry  out. 

Has.  ii.  ll.  The  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the 
wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
answer  it. 

Ezkk.  xzvt  26.  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you. 
I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart,  and  will  give 
you  a  heart  of  flesh. 

Bede  preached  to  a  heap  of  stones  (a.d. 
672-735).  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told, 
the  Venerable  Bede  preached  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  thinking  himself  in  a  church  ;  and 
the  stones  were  so  affected  by  his  elo- 
quence, that  they  exclaimed,  41  Amen, 
Venerable  Bede!'1 

Stones  Obedient.  (See  Gravi- 
tation, etc.,  p.  159.) 

Job  v.  23.  Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the 
stones  of  the  field. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  arrests  a  huge  stone 
which  threatened  to  knock  down  a  monastery 
which  was  in  construction  (a.d.  1416-1507). 
While  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cala- 
bria was  under  construction,  a  stone  of 
prodigious  size,  detached  from  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  came  rolling  down 
with  great  impetuosity  towards  the  new 
building,  threatening  great  danger  to  the 
work,  and  to  many  of  the  workmen.  A 

general  cry  of  alarm  rose  on  all  sides,  but 
t.  Francis  of  Paula,  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, lifting  his  hand,  said  "  Stop ! "  and 
the  stone  stopped  instantly  in  its  course. 
Then,  going  to  the  rock,  he  planted  his 
staff  before  it,  and  the  rock  remained 
immovable  for  many  days.  At  last  it 
was  broken  up  and  used  in  the  walls  of 
the  building. — Le  P.  Giry.  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  witnesses  in  the  process  of 
canonization  and  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Conception  stays 
a  man  carrying  a  stone  who  overbalanced 
himself  (a.d.  1561-1613).  While  the 
convent  of  Cordova  was  a-building,  one 
of  the  masons,  carrying  a  huge  stone,  and 
climbing  a  ladder,  lost  his 
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fell.  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Conception 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and,  extend- 
ing hia  hand,  cried  aloud,  41  In  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  stop ! "  Instantly 
the  stone  ceased  from  falling,  the  work- 
man adjusted  himself,  and  both  came 
slowly  and  deliberately  to  the  ground. 
"A  miracle!  A  miracle!"  shouted  the 
workmen ;  but  the  saint  quietly  withdrew, 
and  returned  to  his  cell. — Godescard,  Vie 
dee  Saints  (continued). 

Strength  according  to  thy 
Day. 

lax.  zl.  31.  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength.  They  shall  run,  and 
not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. 

1  Sam.  11.  4.  They  that  stumbled  are  girded 
with  strength. 

Psalm  xxlz.  11.  The  Lord  will  give  strength 
to  His  people. 

Deut.  xxxlii.  25.  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  carries  away  a  huae 
rock  which  many  men  were  unable  to  stir 
(a.d.  1452).  While  the  monastery  of 
Spezxa  was  under  construction,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  a  huge  rock  to  be  removed,  as 
it  obstructed  the  approach.  Many  men 
tried  by  a  united  effort  to  loosen  it,  but 
without  avail ;  they  tried  to  break  it,  but 
with  no  better  success.  At  length  St. 
Francis  took  it  up  in  his  hands  and  carried 
it  away  without  help  of  any  kind. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  carried  on 
his  shoulder  to  the  top  of  the  clock-tower 
a  coping-stone  which  four  strong  men 
were  unable  by  their  united  strength  to 
lift. 

About  the  same  time  he  dragged  from 
a  wood  by  the  river-side  two  pieces  of 
timber  which  a  number  of  workmen  with 
their  united  strength  were  unable  to  move. 

During  the  same  building  operation  he 
carried  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  enabled 
his  workmen  to  lift  and  carry  about,  heavy 
weights  which  no  human  beings  could 
have  lifted,  "if  God  Himself  had  not 
girded  them  with  strength,  or  sent  His 
angels  to  assist  them  in  supporting  the 
loads." 

Finally,  crooked  trees  were  made 
straight,  rough  joists  were  worked  into 
shape  and  carried  to  their  places,  sawpits 
were  sunk,  and  other  work  done  by  the 
mere  word  of  command  of  the  saint,  with- 
out instrument  or  the  aid  of  man.— All 
these  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Act 
of  Canonization. 
■sLM.  Francis  of  Paula  commands  a  para- 
<o  carry  a  huge  stone  (a.d.  1452). 


While  St  Francis  of  Paula  was  building 
his  monastery  at  Spezza,  in  the  diocese 
of  Cosenza,  a  woman  from  Cortona,  who 
had  been  paralysed  for  thirty  yean,  wu 
brought  before  him.  St.  Francis  bade  her 
get  from  the  carriage  and  carry  a  great 
stone  to  the  builders.  The  woman  made 
the  required  effort  She  that  stumbled 
was  girded  with  strength ;  she  lifted  the 
stone,  carried  it  to  the  builders,  and 
was  perfectly  cured  of  her  disease, — 
Process  made  at  Cosenza  before  Leo  X., 
at  the  canonization  of  St  Francis  of 
Paula. 

St.  fronds  of  Paula  gives  strength  to  a 
lame  man  to  carry  a  rafter  (a.d.  1452). 
While  St.  Francis  de  Paula  was  building 
his  great  monastery,  the  seventeenth  wit- 
ness of  the  process  made  at  Cosenza 
stated  that  a  lame  man,  suffering  so 
severely  from  sciatica  that  he  could  not 
move,  was  brought  to  him.  The  patri- 
arch told  him  to  carry  to  the  building  a 
huge  rafter,  which  two  strong  oxen  could 
not  lift  The  man  said,  "  How  can  yon 
desire  me  to  carry  this  huge  rafter?" 
"They  that  wait  on  the  Lord,"  said  St 
Francis,  "shall  renew  their  strength, 
and  the  Lord  will  give  strength  to  His 
people."  The  man  charged  himself  with 
the  beam,  carried  it  to  the  building,  laid 
it  in  the  place  required,  and  was  perfectly 
cured  of  his  malady. — Le  P.  Guy,  Life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  drawn  from  the 
witnesses  called  in  the  process  of  his 
canonization. 

Sun   warded  off.    (See  Raijt 

WARDED  OFF.) 

Psalm  cxxi.  6.  The  sun  shall  not  emits 
thee  by  day. 

Rxv.  vli.  IS.  Neither  shall  the  sun  light  on 
them,  nor  any  heat 

Iba.  iv.  6.  There  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a 
shadow  in  the  daytime  from  the  heat,  and  for  a 
covert  from  storm  and  from  rain. 

St.  Peter  of  Verona  wards  off  the  sun 
from  a  public  assembly  (a.d.  1206-1252). 
St.  Peter  of  Verona  had  a  disputation  at 
Milan  in  the  open  air  with  certain  here- 
tical bishops.  -  The  assembly  found  the 
heat  of  the  sun  quite  intolerable,  and  St 
Peter  prayed,  saving,  "O  Lord,  Thou 
hast  promised  that  the  sun  shall  not 
smite  Thy  servants  by  day,  nor  the  moon 
by  night;  bring  now  the  clouds  to  be 
unto  us  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  from 
this  great  heat"  No  sooner  had  he 
spoken  than  a  thick  cloud  formed  a 
canopy  over  the  heads  of  the  assembly 
till  the  disputation  was  brought  to  a 
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close.— T.  Lentinos,  Life  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr. 

Taught  of  God. 

Jomr  vt.  46.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets, 
They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God. 

Matt.  z.  20.  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in 
yon. 

Jambs  i.  5.  If  any  of  yon  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  [for  it]  of  God,  that  giveth  liberally, 
and  npbraideth  not. 

a  Pet.  i.  21.  St.  Peter  says  that  prophecy 
came  not  In  olden  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
holy  men  of  Qod  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

2  Sam.  xxiiL  2.  David  in  his  last  address 
confesses  that  the  psalms  he  sung  were  not  his 
own  words,  but  "that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  me,  and  His  word  was  in  my  tongue." 

Acts  It.  8.  When  Peter  was  arraigned 
before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  his  answer  was 
dictated  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

St.  Aldegundis  taught  by  St.  Peter 
personally  (a.d.  689).  St.  Aldegundis, 
the  daughter  of  prince  Walbert,  was  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  kings  of  France, 
and  was  born  in  Hainaut,  a.d.  680.  God 
interposed  in  her  childhood  to  lead  her 
in  the  way  everlasting,  by  sending  the 
apostle  Peter  to  teach  her  what  to  believe 
and  how  to  live.  She  was  often  visited 
by  other  heavenly  visitants,  and  some- 
times by  the  King  of  angels,  whom  she 
had  chosen  to  be  her  Spouse. — L'abbe' 
Delbos,  Life  of  St.  Aldegundis. 

St.  Ambrose  told  by  an  angel  how  to 
convict  the  Arians.  When  St.  Ambrose, 
on  one  occasion,  preached  against  the 
Arian  heresy,  one  of  the  leading  "  here- 
tics "  was  converted.  Being  asked  why 
he  had  crone  over  to  the  other  side,  he 
answered,  "  Because  I  distinctly  saw  an 
angel  whispering  in  the  ear  of  St.  Am- 
brose the  words  that  he  spoke,  so  that  it 
was  not  Ambrose  that  convicted  me  of 
error,  but  the  Spirit  of  God."— Paulinus, 
Life  of  St.  Ambrose. 

St.  Bernard  told  the  exact  hour  of 
Christ's  birth  by  Christ  Himself.  St. 
Bernard,  being  in  a  church  on  Christmas 
Eve,  had  a  great  desire  to  know  the  pre- 
cise hour  of  the  Nativity.  He  prayed 
earnestly  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  in- 
form him.  Whereupon  Christ  Himself 
stood  bv  him  in  the  form  of  a  little  child, 
and  informed  him  minutely  of  the  day 
and  hour  when  He  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem.— Godfrey  (St.  Bernard's  secretary), 
Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  taught 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  (a.d.  270).   St.  Gregory  wrote  his 


Symbol  of  Faith,  and  received  his  inspira- 
tion direct  from  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
following  manner:— One  night,  while 
the  saint  was  meditating  on  the  subject, 
an  old  man  was  sent  by  God  to  instruct 
him  fully  in  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Beside  the  old  man  was  a  lady  of 
celestial  beauty,  who  addressed  the  old 
man  as  John  the  Evangelist,  and  told 
him  to  instruct  the  young  Gregory  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  true  faith.  The  old 
man  expressed  his  pleasure  in  obeying 
the  mother  of  God,  and  at  once  explained 
the  whole  subject  to  Gregory,  who  wrote 
down  what  St.  John  taught  him ;  and 
when  all  was  written,  the  old  man 
vanished.  St.  Gregory  has  left  this 
treatise  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and 
it  has  always  preserved  the  Church  from 
falling  into  heresy,  especially  that  of  the 
Arians  and  semi-Arians.  The  original 
was  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  Church 
of  Neocassarea  in  the  time  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and  is  cited  by  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Rufinus,  and  many  others. — St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgist. 

St,  Leo's  manuscript  corrected  by  St. 
Peter  himself.  When  St.  Leo  was  writing 
his  treatise  against  Nestorius,  "the 
heretic,"  he  left  his  manuscript  one  night 
on  the  relics  of  St.  Peter,  and  prayed  if 
anything  in  it  needed  amendment,  that 
the  holy  apostle  would  make  the  neces- 
sary correction  before  the  treatise  was 
made  public.  When  Leo  rose  next 
morning  and  examined  his  manuscript, 
he  found  several  words  had  been  blotted 
out  and  others  substituted  in  their  place. 
In  fact,  the  whole  manuscript  had  been 
carefully  corrected  throughout;  and  he 
gave  God  and  St.  Peter  his  hearty  thanks. 
— Damasus,  Lives  of  the  Popes. 

St.  Savinian  taught  by  an  angel  (a.d. 
275).  St.  Savinian  was  a  Greek,  born 
in  Samosj  and  brought  up  in  the  Greek 
mythological  religion.  But  one  day  the 
psalms  of  David  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
he  was  greatly  struck  with  the  verse, 
"Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow"  (li.  7).  He  pondered  over 
these  words  for  many  an  hour  and  many 
a  day,  but  could  not  make  out  what  they 
meant.  At  length  an  angel  was  Bent  to 
him,  and  told  him  it  was  by  baptism 
that  man  was  cleansed  from  sin,  and 
though  those  sins  were  as  scarlet^  yet  by 
baptism  the  Christian  in  God's  sight  was 
whiter  than  snow.  Leaving  his  native 
land,  he  wandered  into  Champagne,  and 
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there  a  stranger  conferred  on  him  "the 
grace  of  baptism."  Some  say  the  stranger 
was  St  Pane,  a  citizen  of  Champagne, 
others  think  it  was  an  angel. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  iii.  Jan.  29.  (See 
also  Nicolas  des  Gnerrois,  8amUU  Chr6- 
tienne  de  VEglise  de  Troyes. 

II  nf  Itn  angel  wm  right  or  nirt  In 

t  andnrtood  that  It  la  no  part  at  this  book  to 


Veronica  of  Milan  taught  by  an  angel 
(a.d.  1497).  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  Veronica  that,  being  unable  to 
read  and  wholly  uninstructed  in  singing, 
she  was  disqualified  from  taking  part  in 
the  choir  offices ;  and  she  prayed  often  and 
earnestly  that  God  would  help  her.  One 
day,  as  she  was  praying,  an  angel  came 
into  her  cell,  holding  a  psalter  in  his 
hand.  Then  opening  the  book,  he  bade 
her  read,  and  she  found  she  could  do  so 
without  difficulty.  He  then  bade  her 
sing,  and  she  chanted  the  psalms  cor- 
rectly, she  and  the  angel  taking  the 
antiphons  and  responses  alternately. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  what  was  spoken  by 
St.  James,  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  [for  it]  of  God,  that  giveth 
to  all  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it 
shall  be  given  him." — Isidore  of  Isolani. 
(Said  to  be  taken  from  the  notes  of 
Benedetto,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Veronica,  and  received  the  above 
from  her  own  mouth.) 

Thoughts  discerned. 

Matt.  ix.  4.  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts, 
said,  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts? 

1  Gob.  iii.  20.  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise. 

Hkb.  iv.  12.  The  Word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful  ...  a  discern  er  of  the  thoughts  and 
Intents  of  the  heart 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  could  discern  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  mind  (a.d. 
1867-1419}.  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  knew 
what  was  in  the  mind  even  of  a  stranger, 
and  would  put  searching  questions  touch- 
ing the  very  quick  of  their  secret  sins, 
so  that  men  said,  "  This  man  knows  our 
thoughts,  and  the  secret  intents  of  our 
mind."  Suppose  it  was  a  usurer,  a  forni- 
cator, a  thief,  an  assassin,  no  matter 
what,  the  word  addressed  to  him  by  St. 
Vincent  went  right  home,  and  struck  at 
the  besetting  sin.  God  gave  such  an 
insight  to  Exekiel.  that  he  might  reprove 
the  people  for  their  sins.  So  was  it  with 
St.  'Vincent  Ferrier ;  wherever  he  went  he 
knew  by  revelation  the  besetting  sins  of 
the  people,  and  directed  his  words  point- 

V 


blank  thereto.  Thus  he  convinced  of  sia, 
and  thus  was  it  he  led  men  to  repentance. 
— Peter  Banzano  (bishop  of  Lucera),  Lift 
of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

Thus  far  and  no  further. 

JoiCzzxvitt.  11.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  can* 
but  no  farther  { there  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed. 

St.  Fridian  arrests  the  river  Amser  for 
Serohio),  sixth  century.  Gregory  the 
Great  assures  us  that  the  river  Anser,  ia 
Lucca,  frequently  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  caused  great  damage  to  the  in- 
habitants. On  one  occasion,  when  the 
flood  was  greater  than  usual,  sad 
threatened  to  lay  the  whole  country 
under  water,  St.  Fridian  prayed  that  the 
river  might  in  future  take  another 
channel  less  dangerous  to  the  inhabitants. 
Accordingly,  it  changed  its  bed,  and  the 
country  was  no  longer  subject  to  inunda- 
tions.—Gregory,  Dialogues,  bk.  iii.  ch.  9. 

We  an  told  the  trethofthta  miracle  cannot  be  gmhuaH. 

"       ~  "■         "to  rathe  to 


_  I  ahowed  In  proof  thereof.  Bat 
each  thing  I  am  wholly  at  a  lorn 
Mgr.  Ooerln.  LmV>*tiU  SoQamdUtm. 
chamberlain  caDi  the  rrwr  the  Aim. 


toL  in.  p.  ess.)  The 


St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturaist  restrains 
the  river  Lycus.  The  river  Lycus  having 
overflowed  its  banks,  threatened  to 
destroy  the  village  and  flood  the  fields. 
St.  Gregory,  called  the  Thaumaturgist, 
planted  his  staff  between  the  river  and 
the  village,  saying  to  the  torrent,  "  Thus 
far  may  be  thy  overflow,  but  no  further.'* 
Next  morning  the  staff  had  become  a 
preen  tree ;  and  whenever  the  Lycus  in 
its  overflow  came  up  to  this  boundary,  it 
stopped,  and  did  the  villagers  no  harm. — 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgist. 

St.  HUarion  said  "  Thus  far  "  to  some 
pirates,  and  stowed  pursuit.  When  St 
Hilarion  was  sailing  from  Dalmatia,  and 
the  ship  was  well  away  from  land,  some 
pirates  bore  down  upon  them ;  and  the 
sailors  fully  expected  the  whole  crew  would 
be  either  cut  down,  or  sold  to  slavery. 
St.  Hilarion,  standing  on  deck,  prayed ; 
and  then,  stretching  out  his  hands  to- 
wards the  pirates,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Thus  far,  but  no  further.'1  Instantly 
the  pirates'  vessel  veered  about,  and 
sailed  away  as  if  driven  b  v  a  strong  gale. 
— St.  Jerome,  Vita  St.  Hifarionis  Eremita 
(a.d.  890).  See  also  Nicephorus  Callistm 
(died  1860),  Ecclesiastical  History. 

St.  Remi  said  to  a  fire  at  Reims,  "  Thus 
far,  but  no  further."  A  fire  broke  out  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicasius,  at  Reims, 
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threatening  to  spread  and  destroy  the 
whole  city;  but  St.  Remi,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  against  the  fire,  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "Thus  far,  but  no 
further."  The  fire  instantly  retreated, 
and  St.  Remi  advanced,  backing  the 
element  through  the  city  gates  into  the 
open  fields.  "There  let  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed,"  said  the  prelate,  and  the  fire 
died  out. — Hincmar  (archbishop  of  Reims, 
died  a.d.  882),  Life  of  St.  Semi. 

St.  Sabinus  restrains  the  overflow  of  the 
river  Po  (fourth  century).  The  river  Po, 
having  overflowed  its  banks,  was  devas- 
tating the  Church  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, when  St.  Sabinus  told  one  of  his 
deacons  to  say  to  the  river,  "  The  bishop 
commands  thee  to  cease  thy  rage,  and  to 
return  at  once  to  thy  proper  channel ; " 
but  the  deacon  refused,  thinking  it  would 
be  a  fool's  errand.  So  St,  Sabinus  wrote 
on  a  tablet,  "I,  Sabinus,  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  command  thee,  O 
river,  to  return  at  once  to  thyproper  bed, 
and  do  no  more  injury  to  the  Church  lands 
in  thy  vicinity."  Then  giving  this  tablet 
to  the  deacon,  he  bade  him  throw  it  into 
the  stream.  This  being  done,  the  river 
instantly  drew  back  its  waters,  confined 
them  to  the  channel,  and  acknowledged  by 
its  obedience  that  God  was  master  of  the 
floods,  and  that  both  rivers  and  seas  obey 
Him. — St.  Gregory  the  Great,  bk.  iii.  ch.  10. 

St.  Severin  sets  a  bound  to  the  overflow 
of  the  Danube.  Eugippius  relates  how 
the  Danube  durat  never  rise  above  the 
mark  of  the  cross  which  St,  Severin  cut 
on  the  posts  of  a  wooden  church. — 
Eugippius  (a  disciple),  Life  of  St.  Severin, 
a.d.  511. 

Tongue  of  Man. 

James  111.  8,  9.  The  tongue  is  an  unruly 
member.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  and  there- 
with cane  we  men.  Out  of  the  same  mouth 
proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 

Jamks  111.  8.  The  tongue  can  no  man  tame. 
It  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison. 

Psalm  xxxfx.  1.  I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to 
my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue. 

Alured  the  philosopher  called  the  tongue 
maris  best  and  worst  member.  Alured, 
the  Christian  philosopher,  being  asked 
which  is  the  best  member  of  the  body,  re- 
plied, "  The  tongue,  for  it  is  the  trumpet 
of  God's  glory."  Being  then  asked  which 
is  the  worst,  he  replied,  "The  tongue, 
for  it  is  the  firebrand  of  hell." 

Pambo' s  first  lesson  in  Christian  ethics 
(about  400).  Socxate*,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  tells  us  that  one  Pambo  went 


to  a  Christian  missionary,  and  asked  him 
to  teach  him  something  from  the  Bible ; 
whereupon  the  man  of  God  opened  the 
thirty-ninth  psalm,  and  read  the  first 
verse:  "I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my 
ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue. 
"That  will  do  for  the  present,"  said 
Pambo :  and  he  took  his  leave,  saying, 
"I  will  go,  and  learn  that  first.1*  A 
month  rolled  past,  but  Pambo  returned 
not;  two  months,  three  months,  when 
the  missionary  happened  to  encounter 
him  in  the  city,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  on  with  his  Bible  lessons. 
"Not  yet,"  said  Pambo;  "I  have  not 
yet  mastered  my  first  lesson."  Forty- 
nine  yean  afterwards  he  gave  the  very 
same  answer  to  one  who  asked  him  the  like 
question.  Hear  what  St.  James  saith, 
"If  any  man  among  you  seems  to  be 
religious,  but  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
this  man's  religion  is  vain." 

Tormented  by  Devils. 

Christian's  progress  through  the  Valley 
o^Humiliation  and  that  of  the  Shadow  of 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Banyan's  allegory 
of  Christian  In  the  Valley  of  H animation  and  that  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  with  the  legends  of  some  of  the  saints, 
are  so  striking  that  they  may  be  profitably  placed  side  by 
side,  and  may  throw  some  tight  upon  each  other. 

Early  in  his  career  Christian  came  to 
the  palace  Beautiful,  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained,  and  before  he  left  he 
was  furnished  with  the  whole  armour 
of  God.  Discretion,  Piety,  Charity,  and 
Prudence  conduct  him  down  the  hill, 
and  bid  him  farewell.  Then  Christian 
entered  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  but 
he  had  not  gone  far  when  Apollyon  met 
him,  and  began  to  question  him  about  his 
antecedents.  He  represented  to  the  way- 
farer the  dangers  of  the  way,  and  promised 
many  delights  if  he  would  go  back.  As 
Christian  stood  firm  to  his  purpose,  the 
tempter  told  him  he  had  no  ground  of 
hope  that  God  would  accept  him,  seeing 
he  had  already  so  often  broken  His  laws, 
and  wandered  from  His  ways.  Christian 
freely  admitted  his  great  unworthiness, 
but  pleaded  the  abounding  mercy  of  God, 
which  Hie  said)  had  already  pardoned  him. 
Then  Apollyon  broke  out  into  a  grievous 
rase,  and  bade  Christian  prepare  to  die,  for 
"  I  swear  thou  shalt  go  no  further."  So 
saying,  the  great  adversary  threw  a  flaming 
dart  (but  Christian  caught  it  on  his  shield 
of  faith,  and  drew  his  sword  in  self- 
defence.  The  encounter  was  long  and 
dangerous.   Christian  fell,  and  his  sword 
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flew  out  of  his  hand.  "  Now  am  I  sure 
of  you,"  cried  Apollyon,  and  pressed 
him  almost  to  death ;  but  as  the  foul 
fiend  lifted  up  his  hand  to  give  the  death- 
stroke,  Christian  contrived  to  regain  his 
sword,  and  gave  Apollyon  such  a  deadly 
thrust,  that  he  flew  off  and  was  no  more 
seen.  "  Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  mine 
enemy;  for  when  I  fall,  I  shall  arise.  Nay, 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us." 
Banyan  says,  *vNo  man  can  imagine, 
unless  he  had  seen  and  heard,  as  I  did, 
what  yelling  and  hideous  roaring  Apollyon 
made  all  the  time  of  the  fight,  and  what 
sighs  andgroans  burst  from  Christian's 
heart."  Wnen  the  battle  was  over  there 
came  to  him  a  hand  with  some  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  Christian 
applied  to  his  wounds,  and  immediately 
they  were  healed.  Christian  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  journey,  but  alas ! 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation  only  led  to 
another  valley,  called  that  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  if  possible  more  fearful  and  dan- 
gerous still.  The  path  was  very  narrow, 
with  a  deep  ditch  on  one  side  and  a 
dangerous  quag  on  the  other.  It  was  so 
dark  withal,  that  ofttimes  when  Christian 
raised  his  foot  he  knew  not  where  to  set 
it  down  next.  In  the  midst  of  the  valley 
was  the  mouth  of  hell,  through  which 
ever  and  anon  burst  flame  and  smoke. 
As  the  pilgrim  journeyed  on  through 
the  valley,  with  his  weapon  "All-prayer** 
in  his  hand,  he  was  assailed  by  most 
hideous  noises,  doleful  voices,  and  rush- 
ings  to  and  fro,  so  that  sometimes  he 
expected  to  be  torn  to  pieces  or  trodden 
down  like  mire.  This  continued  for 
several  miles,  so  that  sometimes  Christian 
thought  he  really  must  turn  back  ;  but, 
when  the  fiends  came  nearest  and  his 
case  seemed  most  desperate,  he  cried 
with  vehemence,  "I  will  walk  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  God ; "  whereupon 
the  fiends  gave  back,  and  he  heard  before 
him  a  voice  which  said,  "  Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  Thou  art 
with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me."  So  he  knew  that  some 
one  who  trusted  on  the  Saviour  was  in 
the  valley  besides  himself,  and  hoped 
in  good  time  to  find  a  companion  to  keep 
him  company. — Pt.  i.  ch.  ix.,  x. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  tormented  by  the 
devil.  One  night  the  devil  tried  to  throttle 
8t  Antony  of  Padua ;  but  the  man  of 
God  commended  himself  to  the  "glorious 
Virgin,"  and  the  foul  fiend  flew  away. 


(See  Astokt,  p.  452.) — Edward  Kin* 
man,  Lives  of  the  Saint*  (1623). 

St.  morion  tormented  by  devils.  St 
Hilarion  lived  as  a  hermit,  said  onenigfci 
while  at  his  prayers,  he  hoard  the  eryng 
of  children,  the  mourning  of  women,  fat 
alarums  of  armies,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
the  bellowing  of  bulls,  the  roaring  d 
lions,  the  hissing  of  serpents,  and  sundr? 
other  noises.  Calling  to  mind,  the  cast 
of  the  devil,  he  fell  fiat  on  the  ground, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Them, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  chariot  draw* 
by  furious  horses,  which  seemed  to  kick 
him  and  scamper  over  him.  The  holy 
youth  called  on  Jesus  with  a  lond  voice, 
and  in  an  instant  the  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  up  the  chariot.  The  noises 
ceased  at  the  same  time,  and  Hilarion 
cried  in  rapture,  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord 
a  new  song,  for  He  hath  triumphed 
gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  nam 
He  thrown  into  the  abyss." — St.  Jerome, 
Vita  8t.  ffilarionis  Eremites  (a.d.  890). 

St.  Nicholas  of  Tblentmo  tormented  by 
the  devU.  St  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  was 
much  vexed  and  tormented  by  the  devil, 
who  used  all  his  wiles  to  draw  the  man 
of  God  from  his  abstinence  and  penances 
by  scoffs  and  threats ;  sometimes  beating 
him,  and  otherwise  ill-treating  him  in 
such  sort  that  the  friars,  hearing  the  up- 
roar, would  run  to  his  defence.  They 
always  found  him  on  the  floor  of  his  cell 
utterly  exhausted,  like  a  dead  man,  and 
would  gently  lift  trim  on  his  straw  pallet. 
— St.  Antonius  of  Florence.  Chronica*. 

St.  Romualdus  in  the  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion, etc.  (a.d.  907-1027).  Not  long 
after  St.  Romualdus  had  entered  on  his 
monastic  life,  the  spirit  of  darkness,  which 
seems  to  have  slept  for  awhile,  rose  in 
full  strength  to  oppose  his  further  pro- 
gress in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  attacked 
him  with  terrible  assaults.  He  set  strongly 
before  the  pilgrim  the  pleasures  he  had 
abandoned,  and  the  rugged  ways  of  the 
new  life  he  had  chosen.  The  more 
Romualdus  tried  to  lean  upon  God,  the 
more  his  mind  was  troubled.  When  now 
he  was  well-nigh  distracted,  the  malig- 
nant tempter  assaulted  his  body  with 
fiery  darts ;  scared  him  at  nights  with 
horrible  voices  and  on  earthy  noises,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  him  under  most 
frightful  forms,  troubling  his  imagination 
with  revolting  thoughts.  This  contest 
continued  for  five  years.  Sometimes  the 
foul  fiend,  assuming  the  form  of  a  hideous 
human  being,  would  hurl  the  recluse 
to  the  earth,  xneel  on  him  with  his  knees, 
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kick  him  with  his  feet,  and  try  to  strangle 
him  ;  but  the  saint  would  only  mock  his 
assailant,  saying,  "O  my  enemy,  being 
chased  oat  of  heaven,  resort  yon  to  this 
desert  ?  A  vaunt,  I  say,  vile  serpent !  " 
Then  would  the  devil  flee,  and  Christ 
Himself  come  to  the  cell  to  bring  comfort 
to  His  disciple.  "Thy  heart  has  been 
sore  pained  within  thee,  and  the  terrors 
of  death  have  fallen  upon  thee ;  fearful- 
ness  and  trembling  have  come  upon  thee, 
and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  tnee ;  but 
cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
-will  sustain  thee.  He  will  never  suffer 
the  righteous  to  be  moved." — Boll  and  us, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.,  vol.  ii.  (Jerome  of 
Prague  and  Peter  Damien  also  wrote  the 
life  of  this  saint.) 

Touch  not  Mine  Anointed. 

Psalm  cv.  15.  Touch  not  Mine  anointed, 
and  do  My  prophets  no  harm. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  being  molested, 
was  miraculously  defended,  A  nobleman 
wanted  to  marry  St.  Catherine,  daughter 
of  prince  Ulpho  of  Sweden,  but  seeing 
no  hone,  determined  to  abduct  her. 
Accordingly,  as  she  was  going  with  other 
ladies  to  St.  Sebastian's  church,  he  way- 
laid her.  A  stag  happened  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged, 
St.  Catherine  secured  her  retreat.  On  her 
return  home,  her  mother  congratulated 
her  on  her  escape,  and  said  to  her,  "  Blessed 
be  God,  my  daughter,  who  sent  His  stag 
to  deliver  you  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler." 

At  another  time,  going  to  the  church 
of  St.  Laurent,  a  cavalier  was  about  to 
lay  his  hand  on  her,  when  he  was  instantly 
struck  blind,  and  a  voice  said  to  him, 
"Touch  not  Mine  anointed,  and  do  My 

Ohets  no  harm."  Repenting  of  his 
the  cavalier  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  saint,  begging  pardon ;  and 
St.  Catherine  offering  up  her  prayers 
on  his  behalf,  God  gave  him  back  his 
sight.  The  cavalier  told  this  story  to 
thepope  himself. 

Tnis  "  miracle  "  was  repeated  not  long 
afterwards  at  AssiBa,  as  Catherine  was 
going  with  her  mother  to  St.  Mary's 
church.  Some  brigands  tried  to  seize 
her,  but  were  struck  with  instantaneous 
blindness,  and  the  holy  maiden  escaped 
from  their  hands. — Ulpho  (a  Brigittine 
monk),  Life  of  St,  Catherine  of  Sweden, 
(Written  1411,  only  thirty  years  after  her 
death.) 


Trees  Symbolize  Man. 

Dedt.  xx.  19.  The  tree  of  the  field  is  man's 

life. 

Isa.  Ixv.  22.  As  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the 
days  of  My  people. 

Ezkk.  xxxl.  3-12.  The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar 
in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  of  high 
stature ;  fair  in  his  greatness  and  in  the  length 
of  his  branches.  But  the  terrible  of  the  nations 
cut  him  off ;  his  branches  fell,  and  his  boughs 
were  broken  off.  Lebanon  mourned  for  him, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  fainted  for  him. 

St.  Honor€ symbolizes  himself  in  a  bay  tree 
(thirteenth  century).  When  St.  Honorrf 
told  his  mother  he  was  about  to  take  a 
journey  to  Thenezay,  she  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  going,  having  a  presentiment 
that  she  would  never  see  him  again. 
They  were  sitting  together  at  the  time 
under  a  bay  tree,  and  Honors'  said  to  his 
mother,  "  See  this  tree,  planted  by  my 
father  on  the  day  of  my  birth.  This  tree 
will  always  represent  me.  If  I  am  well, 
it  will  be  vigorous ;  if  I  am  ill,  it  will 
droop;  if  I  die,  it  will  wither."  St. 
Honore*  left  Buzancais,  taking  two 
brothers,  named  Gabidier,  with  him.  For 
a  time  the  bay  tree  remained  green  and 
vigorous,  but  one  morning  it  was  found 
withered  to  its  roots.  The  anxious  mother 
felt  persuaded  her  son  was  dead;  and, 
giving  the  alarm,  several  of  the  neigh- 
bours went  in  search  of  their  fellow- 
townsman.  They  came  to  a  spot  smeared 
with  blood,  and  soon  found  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  whose  head  had  been 
severed  from  the  body,  and  thrust  under 
some  bushes.  The  brothers  Gabidier  had 
murdered  him.  They  were  both  executed, 
and  St.  Honore*  was  buried  with  due 
honours.— J.  Veilliat,  Pious  Legends  of 
Berri. 

Triads. 

St.  Paul.  "Now  abide  these  three, 
faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  18). 

Dante.  Dante's  regeneration  triad  is 
— light,  grace,  and  mercy. 

Matthew  Arnold.  Matthew  Arnold's 
three  regenerating  virtues  are — light, 
sweetness,  and  culture. 

Two-edged  Sword. 

Heb.  iv.  12.  The  Word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword 
.  .  .  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart. 

Rbv.  t.  is.  Out  of  His  mouth  went  a  sharp 
two-edged  sword. 

Psai*  cxlix.  6,  ft.  Let  the  saints  be  Joyful 
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in  glory.  Lei  tbem  ring  aloud  upon  their  beds. 
Let  the  high  prates  of  God  be  in  their  mouth, 
and  a  two-edged  sword  In  their  hand. 

St.  Flora,  greatly  harassed  by  the  devil, 
is  given  a  two-edged  sword  (a.d.  1309-1847). 
St.  Flora  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
devil,  who  was  no  sooner  resisted  m  one 
temptation  than  he  tried  another.  God, 
who  had  sufficiently  tried  her  fidelity, 
sent  an  angel  to  give  her  a  two-edged 
sword.  It  was  very  sharp,  and  would 
pierce  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow.  The  young  virgin  took  this 
sword  into  her  hand,  and  then  felt  herself 
armed  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  devil. 
— L'abbe  Cyprien  Lacarricre,  Life  of  St. 
Flora. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thU  was  original!?  ro«re 
flffiiro  or  speech,  sobeeqoeatb/  perrerted  Into  a  realistic 
and  miraculous  Incident. 

Ubiquity. 

1  Cok.  y.  3.  Absent  In  body,  but  present  In 
spirit. 

Col.  11.  6.  Though  I  be  absent  In  the  flesh, 
yet  am  I  with  you  In  spirit,  beholding  your 
order. 

1  Thsss.  11.  If.  We,  brethren,  being  taken 
from  you  for  a  short  time,  [yet]  present,  not  in 
heart,  endeavoured  to  see  your  face  with  great 
desire. 

St.  Benet-Joseph,  like  St.  Druon  (see 
below),  teas  often  in  two  or  more  places  at 
the  same  time  {a.d.  1748-1788).  The 
author  of  the  life  of  Benet-Joseph  says, 
"  Benoit  futaussi  l'objetd'unefaveur  que 
Dieu  semble  avoir  reserve*  pour  nos  temps, 
afin  de  mieux  confondre  1  incredulity  par 
ce  miracle  le  plus  inexplicable  de  tous : 
On  le  vit  souvent  en  plusieurs  end  ro its 
differents,  juste  a  la  mime  heure."  Thus 
while  he  was  confined  in  the  "  hospice  des 
pauvres."  where  he  was  all  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  from  which  no  inmate 
was  on  any  account  to  absent  himself,  he 
was  seen  by  many  in  adoration  before 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  at  different  hours 
of  the  night,  and  even  after  midnight, 
lie  was  also  seen  on  Christmas  night, 
1782,  in  Notre-Dame  des  Monts,  both  at 
matins  and  also  at  the  night  mass,  kiss- 
ing the  feet  of  the  infant  Jesus.— R.  P. 
Desncyers,  Le  Bienheureux  Benoit-Joseph 
Labre. 

Perhaps  In  tfaa  opinion  of  many  this  "miracle."  which 
Mesas  to  Um  biographer  both  more  "inexplicable,"  and 
mors  limited  to  these  later  daja.  Is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  The  mind  Informing  the  eyes,  as  In  dreams  and 
illusions.  Is  sa  old  ss  man  himself,  end  It  Is  no  more  In- 
explicable "  that  persons  sbould  see  the  sick  man  where 
be  was  not.  than  that  Macbeth  should  see  Banquo  on  hi 
own  stool  in  the  banquet-room. 

Jt  ne  puis  pas  $tre%  oomme  St.  Prvon 


en  deux  lieux  en  mime  temps,  St.  Dram 
(a.d.  1118-1189)  was  born  at  Epxnoys 
Artois,  and  hired  himself  out  as  a  shep- 
herd in  Hainaut  In  this  occupation  ht 
greatly  regretted  that  he  could  never 
leave  his  sheep  to  go  and  receive  the 
Eucharist.  This  privation,  however,  v* 
removed  by  an  angel,  who  assumed  the 
form  of  the  shepherd,  and  kept  watd 
over  his  flock,  whenever  he  went  to  & 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Hence  arose  the 
proverb,  "  I  cannot  be  in  two  placet  tf 
the  same  time,  like  St  Druon.** — L'abee 
Destombes,  Saints  d  Arras. 

St.  John-Joseph  de  la  Croix  was  often 
in  two  places  at  the  same  moment  (a.d. 
1654-1734).  Cardinal  Wiseman  sayt, 
God  refused  not  to  St  John-Joseph  toe 
singular  prerogative  sometimes  accorded 
to  the  saints  of  being  present  in  two  or 
more  places  at  the  same  moment,  or  at 
least  of  going  from  one  place  to  another 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  Thus, 
while  he  was  confined  in  his  cell  grievously 
ill,  "une  dame  l'envoya  chercher  pour 
venir  l'entendre  a  reglise."  "  You  see," 
said  the  saint  to  a  lackey,  "in  what  a 
state  I  now  am.  I  cannot  stir.**  But 
when  the  lackey  reported  these  words  to 
his  mistress,  she  would  not  believe  him ; 
"  for,"  said  she,  "  I  have  just  seen  him, 
and  conversed  with  him." 

Again :  Francisco  Viveros,  the  domestic 
of  a  duchess,  went  to  the  cell  of  St.  John- 
Joseph,  and  asked  him  to  accompany  him 
to  the  duchess,  who  greatly  desired  to  see 
him.  The  saint  replied,  "You  see  I  am 
unable  to  move  from  my  bed."  Francisco 
Viveros  hastened  back  to  inform  his  mis- 
tress, but  on  entering  the  chamber  of  the 
duchess,  there  was  the  saint  at  her  bed- 
side, administering  consolation. 

Another  instance.  Madame  Artemisia, 
mother  of  the  marquis  de  Rugiano,  being 
seized  with  excruciating  pain,  and  having 
no  one  at  hand  whom  she  could  send  to 
St.  John-Joseph,  exclaimed  in  her  agony, 
"0  Father  John-Joseph,  how  1  wish  I 
could  see  you I  0  Father,  why  are  you 
so  far  off  in  my  distress?  There  is  no 
one  I  can  send  to  fetch  you.  0  Father 
John-Joseph,  would  God  that  you  were 
here!"  She  had  not  finished  speaking 
when  the  saint  was  at  her  bedside,  and 
said  cheerfully,  "  Courage,  lady.  It  is 
nothing.  It  is  nothing."  Then  he  gave 
his  benediction,  the  pain  ceased,  and  the 
saint  vanished  in  a  moment — Mi^ne, 
Demonstrations  Evangeliques,  vol.  xn. 

Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi  had  the  gift 
of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time 
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(a.d.  1566-1607).  Mgr.  Guenn  says, 
"  Non  seulement  notre  sainte  [i.e.  Mary 
Magdalene  of  Pazzi]  eat  de  ces  visions, 
mais  on  i'a  vue  aussi  elle-mSme,  bien 
qn'encore  vivante,  en  des  lieux  d'oh  elle 
etait  fort  eloigned:  Car  elle  apparut  a 
Catherine  de  Rabatta,  sa  soeur,  qui  avait 
mal  a  l'oeil,  et  la  gucrit  en  lui  touchant 
seulement  la  paupiere." — Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  v.  p.  170. 

The  chamberlain  does  not  tell  at  where  Mary  Magdalene 
was  at  the  time,  nor  ret  where  her  Bister  Catherine  was. 
The  sentence  quoted  i*  •very  word  he  telle  us  about  the 
matter. 

St.  Philip  of  Neri  was  often  in  two  or 
more  places  at  the  same  time  (a.d.  1516- 
1595).  St.  Philip  of  Neri  was  often  seen 
in  several  different  places  at  the  same 
moment.  At  one  time,  while  he  was  in 
the  house  of  St.  Jerome,  he  was  seen 
in  St.  Mary's  church  of  Vallicella.  At 
another  time,  while  he  was  at  Rome,  he 
showed  himself  to  Catherine,  a  nun  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Tuscany.  On 
another  occasion,  while  he  was  at  Rome, 
one  of  his  penitents,  going  from  Rome 
to  Naples,  was  taken  by  pirates;  and, 
to  save  himself  from  captivity,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  sea,  calling  on  the  name 
of  Philip  of  Neri.  Instantly  Philip  was 
at  his  side,  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and 
drew  him  safe  to  shore. — The  Bull  of 
Canonization  by  Gregory  XV, 

Wants  supplied. 

Psalm  xxlii.  1.  The  Lord  ia  my  Shepherd ;  I 
shall  not  want. 

Psalm  xxxiv.  10.  They  that  seek  shall  not 
want  any  good. 

St.  Dominic,  wanting  to  cross  a  ferry, 
finds  the  fare  at  his  feet,  St.  Dominic, 
according  to  the  precept  of  Christ,  never 
took  money  about  with  him ;  and  if  he 
required  a  ferry,  he  had  to  ask  for  a  free 
passage.  On  one  occasion,  the  boatman 
refused  to  put  him  across  a  river  unless 
he  paid  his  fare,  like  others.  St.  Dominic 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  in 
prayer,  then  stooping  down,  picked  up 
the  necessary  coin  from  the  ground,  and 
was  ferried  across  the  river. — Les  Fetits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  ix.  p.  284. 

The  Virgin  Mary  deposits  money  on  a 
stone  for  Hermann  (a.d.  1075).  One  day 
Hermann,  while  still  a  boy,  entered  into 
Cologne  cathedral  barefoot :  this  was  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  The  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  him,  and  asked  why  he  went 
barefooted.  "  Alas ! "  said  the  boy,  "  the 
poverty  of  my  parents  constrains  me." 
The  Virgin  then,  pointed  to  a  stone,  and 


told  him  to  go  and  see  what  he  could  find 
there.  He  went,  and  found  four  pieces 
of  silver,  and,  returning,  thanked  the 
Virgin  for  her  benevolence.  She  kissed 
him,  and  said,  "  When  in  want,  return 
to  the  stone,  and  you  shall  always  find 
sufficient  for  your  daily  bread.,r  This 
occurred  often;  and  what  makes  the 
miracle  especially  surprising,  is  that  other 
boys  from  time  to  time  went  with  him, 
but  none  of  them,  except  he  himself,  ever 
saw  the  deposit.  "  Ceiui  qui  a  ecrit  ie 
premier  cette  histoire  assure  l'avoir 
apprise  de  sa  propre  bouche,  un  pen  avant 
qufil  mourut/'— Les  Fetits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  iv.  p.  272. 

Water  Innocuous. 

Isa.  xllit.  a.  When  thou  passest  through 
water,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee. 

St.  Cosmos  and  St.  Damian,  oast  bound 
into  a  river,  were  not  drowned.  Lisias, 
governor  of  Egeas,  commanded  Cosmus 
and  Damian  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  cast  into  the  river.  The  sentence 
was  obeyed,  but  an  angel  unbound  them, 
and  brought  them  safe  to  land  ;  for  God 
was  with  them,  and  would  not  suffer  the 
river  to  overflow  them. — Ado  (archbishop 
of  Treves),  Martyrology ;  and  Meta- 
phrases, Lines,  etc. 

St.  Qodrich  uninjured  by  a  flood  of  water 
(a.d.  1170).  St.  Godrich  was  a  native  of 
Walpole,  in  Norfolk,  who  earned  his 
living  as  a  pedlar.  Being  converted,  he 
turned  hermit,  and  lived  at  Whitby,  then 
called  Finkley,  in  a  cabin  on  the  bank 
of  a  river.  On  one  occasion  the  river 
overflowed,  and  inundated  the  whole 
country  round  about,  including  the  hermi- 
tage. The  neighbours,  fearing  the  hermit 
was  drowned,  ran  to  the  meadow,  but 
could  find  neither  hermit  nor  hut.  AU 
supposed  the  hut  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  flood,  and  that  the  hermit  was 
dead.  When  the  waters  subsided,  the 
neighbours  were  amazed  to  see  the  monk 
alive  and  the  hut  still  standing,  wholly 
uninjured.  Godrich,  being  asked  about 
the  flood,  expressed  surprise,  and  declared 
that  no  water  had  come  nigh  his  dwelling. 
"  It  is  thus  that  God  never  forgets  those 
who  forget  not  Him."-- Nicholas  of  Dur- 
ham, Life  of  St.  Godrich. 

White  Stone  and  a  New 
Name. 

Rev.  il.  17.  John  the  divine  was  commanded 
to  write  to  the  Church  of  Pergaraos,  «•  To  him 
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that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  white  stone,  and 
In  the  ttone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man 
knoweth,  save  he  that  reoelveth  It." 

Explained:  In  primitive  times,  when 
travelling  was  difficult  for  want  of  places 
of  public  entertainment,  hospitality  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  to  a 
great  extent.  Persons  thus  entertained 
often  contracted  friendship  with  the 
entertainers,  and  both  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  marks  in  recognition  of  this  mutual 
regard,  which  were  given  to  guests,  and 
which  were  kept  as  heirlooms  in  the 
family.  A  very  usual  mark  was  a  white 
stone  cut  in  twain.  On  one  of  the  halves 
the  host  wrote  his  name,  and  the  guest 
on  the  other.  The  host's  name  was  handed 
to  the  guest,  and  the  guest's  name  to  the 
host  To  produce  this  tessera  would 
always  suffice  to  secure  a  welcome  to 
remotest  descendants.  Of  course,  the 
stones  were  kept  private,  and  the  name 
written  on  them  was  sacred.  Look  now 
at  the  application:  "I  will  give  him 
that  overcometh  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna,"  for  he  shall  be  My  guest,  and 
eat  at  My  table,  and  "  I  will  give  him 
a  white  stone,  on  which  shall  be  written 
a  new  name,  that  no  man,  but  he  who 
receives  it,  knoweth."— Blunt,  Exposition 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia, 

St.  Angela  of  Brescia  sees  angels  carry' 
ing  white  stones  (a.d.  1474-1540).  An- 
gela of  Brescia  lost  her  father  and  mother 
when  she  was  only  ten  years  old.  Her 
uncle  Biancosi  took  charge  of  her,  but 
he  also  died  when  she  was  twenty-two. 
Angela  was  much  distressed  at  the  bad 
education  of  Italian  girls,  and  bent  her 
mind  to  devise  a  remedy*  One  day,  when 
she  was  in  the  country  with  some  com- 
panions, she  saw  a  ladder,  like  that  seen 
by  Jacob,  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven. 
A  great  number  of  virgins  were  mounting 
it  two  and  two,  their  heads  ornamented 
with  rich  crowns.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  angels  dressed  in  white,  and 
all  carried  on  their  foreheads  a  white 
stone,  with  something  written  on  it, 
which  Angela  could  not  read.  As  she 
looked  and  admired,  a  voice  from  the 
ladder  said  to  her, 4  *  Angela,  take  courage. 
Before  you  die,  you  shall  establish  in 
Brescia  a  society  of  virgins,  like  those 
you  see  here ;  and  Christ  shall  give  them 
white  stones,  in  which  shall  be  written 
the  new  name."  It  was  twenty  years 
before  God  opened  a  way  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  and  then  she  founded 
the  society  called  the  Ursulines, — Life 


of  8L  Anaela  of  Brescia  (MontpeUkx, 
1804). 

InOuUhiiutftAreAiinrMMMittiM 
tedder,  up  which  her  vtrfini  aim  Mctwdlng  two  rod  to. 

Wings. 

Isa.  xl.  31.  They  that  wait  upon  the  IM 
shall  mount  up  with  wlngt  as  eagle*. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  hod  wings  ocoaais* 
ally  when  he  "  waited  on  the  Lord"  (jld. 
1357-1419).  ''Chose  qui  semble  merer- 
able,  un  public  entier  a  vu  St.  Vines* 
Ferrier  au  milieu  de  sa  predication  prendre 
subitement  des  ailes,  s'envoler  dans  la 
airs,  disparaftre  pouraller  trfes-loin  con- 
soler et  encourager  une  personne  maladeqm 
reclamait  son  assistance,  et  puis  revhw 
de  la  meme  maniere  apres  avoir  ranpu 
cet  acte  de  charity  pour  continue*  si 
pr&ication."  Hence  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
in  Christian  art  is  often  represented  with 
wings  like  an  angel. — Mgr.  Goeris 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Via 
des  Saints  (1880),  vol.  iv.  p.  239. 

Wolves. 

Isa.  3d.  6-9.  The  wolf  shall  dwell  wfta  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and 
the  fetling  together;  and  a  little  child  stall 
lead  them.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  My  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

Isa.  lxv.  25.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall 
feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  Hke 
the  bullock. 

Hos.  iL  18.  In  that  day  will  I  nuke  a 
covenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  with  the 
creeping  things  of  the  ground:  and  I  ffOl 
break  the  bow  and  the  sword  and  the  battle 
out  of  the  earth,  and  will  make  them  to  Ue 
down  safely. 

Andrew  Corcini  converted  from  a  vdj 
to  a  lamb  (a.d.  1802-1373).  Andrew 
Corcini  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parenti 
in  Florence.  Shortly  before  his  birth, 
his  mother  dreamt  she  had  brought  forth 
a  wolf,  and  that  her  wolfish  offspring  ran 
into  a  church,  and  became  transformed 
into  a  lamb.  As  the  boy  grew  up  he 
proved  a  very  wolf  indeed,  woi  idly, 
selfish,  impious,  fond  of  persecution,  and 
given  to  cruelty.  One  day  his  mother 
said  to  him,  "  Andrew,  yon  are  in  very 
truth  the  child  of  my  dream,"  and  when 
the  young  man  inquired  of  his  mother 
to  what  she  referred,  she  told  him.  Be 
was  greatly  struck  with  what  he  heard, 
spent  the  night  in  solitude  and  prayer, 
and  next  day  went  to  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites,  and  prostrating  himself  before 
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the  image  of  the  Virgin,  uttered  these 
words:  '"Glorious  Virgin,  see  the  wolf 
full  of  iniquity  at  thy  feet.  Thy  off- 
spring, 0  mother,  was  a  Lamb  without 
blemish.  Make  me  also  a  lamb  of  God, 
and  receive  me  into  the  fold."  For  three 
hours  he  continued  thus,  when  the  prior 
.saw  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  craved. 
Andrew  told  him,  and  implored  to  be 
taken  from  the  wicked  world  into  the 
Carmelite  order.  In  due  time  his  request 
was  granted,  and  he  became  transformed 
into  the  humblest,  most  industrious, 
self-denying,  and  self-abased  of  all  the 
brotherhood.  He  was  ultimately  bishop 
of  FiesolS.— Suriua,  Lives  of  the  Saints 
(1570). 

St.  Blaise  dwells  peacefully  with  wUd 
beasts.  When  St  Blaise  fled  from 
Sebastd,  in  Syria,  through  fear  of  Agri- 
colaus,  he  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  "  in  a 
craggy  mountain  called  Argeus."  Here 
savage  beasts  visited  him  daily ;  and  if, 
by  chance,  they  happened  to  drop  in 
while  he  was  in  prayer,  "they  would 
reverently  wait  till  he  rose  from  his 
knees."  Sometimes  the  wolf  and  the 
sheep  would  meet  in  the  cave,  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  tigers,  bears,  leopards,  and 
kids,  yet  none  would  hurt  another ;  but 
there  would  they  bide  in  friendly  inter- 
course, till  the  holy  man  gave  them  his 
blessing,  and  bade  them  go  in  peace.  Some 
of  them  he  auite  transformed,  so  that  those 
beasts  which  before  preyed  on  each  other, 
ate  grass  like  oxen:  and  whenever  he 
saw  any  defiled  witn  blood,  he  never 
failed  to  chide  them  for  their  cruelty,  and 
told  them  to  abandon  their  evil  ways. — 
Metaphrases,  Life  of  St.  Blaise. 

We  have  all  Men  what  axe  called  "happy  female*,"  in 
which  will  be  cats  and  mice,  birds  of  prey  and  canaries, 
dogs  and  rats,  with  other  small  deer.  In  exhibitions  we 
hare  seen  wild  beasts  associating  with  those  on  which 
they  prey ;  but  for  carnivorous  beasts  to  eat  grass  and  hay 
is  quite  another  matter ;  and  before  they  coohl  do  so  their 
whole  animal  structure  must  be  remodelled,  from  their 
teeth  to  their  claws. 

St?  Laumer  and  the  wolves.  One  day 
a  troop  of  wolves  were  pursuing  a  hind, 
when  the  terrified  creature  ran  to  St. 
Laumer,  and  crouched  at  his  feet  for 
protection.  St.  Laumer  patted  the  pant- 
ing beast  most  lovingly,  and  commanded 
the  wolves  to  be  off;  whereupon  the 
savage  beasts  went  peacefully  away, 
leaving  the  hind  unharmed. — Surius, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (6  vols,  folio). 

This  tale  looks  like  an  allegory,  In  which  the  hind 
symbolises  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  wolves  the 
powers  of  evil.  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecuted  thou  Met" 
said  a  voice  from  heaven  to  the  future  apostle.  "  Wolves, 
wolves,"  nUd  BW  Uumee,  "why  persecute  the  poor 
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hind?"  and  many  found  protection  In  caves  and  woods, 
when  driven  from  their  native  dwelling-places  by  the 
savagery  of  man. 

Torello,  by  prayer,  rescues  a  child  from 
the  mouth  of  a  wolf  (a.d.  1282).  Torello 
of  Poppi,  in  Tuscany,  saw  a  wolf  seize  a 
child,  while  its  mother  was  washing  linen 
in  the  river  Arno.  He  immediately 
offered  up  a  prayer  to  God,  and  com- 
manded the  wolf  to  drop  its  prey.  The 
wolf  obeyed ;  whereupon  Torello  healed 
the  teeth-marks  of  the  savage  beast,  and 
returned  the  child  safe  and  sound  to  its 
mother.  He  then  forbade  the  wolves  in 
future  to  injure  any  inhabitant  of  Poppi ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  his  command 
has  been  rigidly  obeyed.  In  Christian 
art  Torello,  in  remembrance  of  this  act, 
is  represented  with  a  wolf  at  his  side. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii. 
March  16. 

St.  William  of  Aquitaine  converted  from 
a  wolf  to  a  lamb  (a.d.  1157).  William, 
count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Guyenne, 
was  a  giant  in  stature  and  a  wild  beast 
in  disposition.  He  lived  in  adultery  with 
his  brother's  wife,  and  was  so  violent  in 
temper  that  no  man  was  hardy  enough 
to  resist  him.  lie  is  described  as  over- 
bearing to  his  vassals,  cruel  to  strangers, 
without  pity  to  his  enemies,  quarrelsome 
with  his  equals,  debauched  with  self- 
indulgence,  and  revengeful.  A  more 
hopeless  subject  for  God's  grace  could 
not  be  imagined,  but  this  Saul  the 
malignant  persecutor  became  a  Paul  in 
humility,  zeal,  and  Christian  love.  The 
wolf  became  a  lamb,  and  the  leopard  a 
kid.  The  lion  which  no  man  durst  en- 
counter, became  the  gentle  fondling  that 
a  child  might  lead  ;  and  the  veriest  infant 
might  play  unharmed  on  this  cockatrice's 
den.  St.  Bernard  reasoned  with  him, 
but  to  no  effect:  but  one  day.  after 
celebrating  mass,  St.  Bernard  took  with 
him  to  the  duke's  palace  "the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  a  paten."  He  went 
straight  to  the  duke,  and  said,  "We 
have  called,  but  ye  have  refused;  we 
have  stretched  out  our  hands,  but  ye  have 
not  regarded.  Ye  have  Bet  at  nought  all 
my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my 
reproof;  behold,  now  the  Son  of  the 
Virgin  is  come  to  vou,  the  chief  among 
the  ten  thousand,  the  Lord  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  You  may  mock  at  His 
counsel,  you  may  laugh  at  His  reproof, 
but  know,  O  man,  He  will  call  you  into 
judgment.  Then  ye  shall  call,  when  fear 
cometh  as  desolation,  and  destruction  as 
a  whirlwind  j  but  He  will  no$  answer, 
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Then  shall  ye  seek,  when  anguish  is  come 
upon  yon ;  bat  ye  shall  not  find  Him.  If 
now  ye  tarn  your  back  upon  your 
Saviour,  then  the  Judge  will  turn  His  back 
upon  thee,  saying,  1 1  never  knew  you. 
Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.' n  These  words  were  uttered 
with  unspeakable  solemnity,  and  a  fear- 
lessness superhuman.  They  went  right 
home  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  duke  trembled,  fell  at  the 
bishop's  feet  foaming,  but  unable  to  utter 
a  word.  Some  of  his  household  picked 
him  up,  but  again  he  fell  to  the  wound. 
St.  Bernard  touched  him  with  his  foot, 
and  demanded  what  answer  he  made  to 
the  call  of  God.  The  bold  rebel,  rebel 
now  no  longer,  burst  into  tears,  and  cried 
in  ftngnUh  of  spirit,  "What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?"  St.  Bernard  then  told 
him  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  from  that 
moment  the  count  was  an  altered  man, 
whose  one  concern  was  the  salvation  of 
his  soul,  and  whose  whole  study  was  to 
crucify  the  body  with  its  affections  and 
its  lusts.  Leaving  his  court,  he  betook 
him  to  a  desert,  where  he  lived  as  a 
hermit,  and  called  himself  "the  chief  of 
sinners."  He  used  to  say,  "  Many  souls, 
now  in  hell,  have  sighed  for  the  „  hair 
shirt  of  Jerome,  the  tears  of  Arsenius, 
the  pallet  of  Eulalius.  the  nakedness  of 
Paul,  and  the  food  of  Elijah,  but  their 
sighs  never  led  them  to  repentance  and 

J food  works."— Thibault,  Life  of  Guil- 
aume  of  Aguitaine  (abridged  by  surius). 

Women's  Apparel. 

1  Tim.  11.  9.  In  llko  manner  also  I  will  that 
women  adorn  themselves  In  modest  apparel. 
Not  with  brotded  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
oo&tly  array. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  causes  a  lady, 
immodestly  aressed%  to  turn  black  (a.d. 
1694-1776).  In  Orbetello,  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  reproved  the  women  for  im- 
modesty of  dress;  but  a  French  lady, 
determined  to  show  her  independence  of 
spirit,  planted  herself  just  under  the 
missionary's  eyes  in  an  exaggerated  low 
costume.  St  Paul  stood  gazing  on  her 
with  a  fixed  stare,  and  gradually  her  face, 
hands,  arms,  neck,  shoulders,  all  became 
as  black  as  charcoal.  The  congregation 
was  horrified.  The  lady  fell  at  the 
saint's  feet,  imploring  pardon ;  but  she  was 
not  suffered  to  recover  her  former  looks 
for  two  or  three  days. — Father  Pius,  Life 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Founder  of  the 
Passionists. 


Words  spoken  by  Saints 
spread  Far  and  Wide. 

Bom.  x.  18.  Bat  I  say.  Have  they  not  beard? 
Tee  verily,  their  soand  went  into  all  the  carta, 
and  their  words  onto  the  ends  of  the  world. 

The  sermon  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua 
heard  three  mites  of  (a.d.  1195-1231). 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  was  a  most  popular 
preacher.  And  one  day,  when  he  went  to 
Bruges  to  preach,  the  crowds  were  so 
great  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the 
open  fields.  A  woman  living  about 
three  miles  off  wished  much  to  hear  the 
preacher :  but  her  husband,  being  indis- 
posed and  by  no  means  a  religious  man, 
would  not  consent  to  her  leaving  the 
house.  Very  vexed,  she  went  to  her 
chamber,  and,  opening  the  window,  was 
astonished  to  find  she  could  hear  every 
word  as  distinctly  as  if  she  had  been  on 
the  spot.  Her  husband  asked  why  she 
did  not  come  down,  and  she  said  she  was 
listening  to  the  sermon.  He  laughed  at 
the  notion,  but,  going  upstairs,  found  he 
could  hear  the  words  spoken  quite  plainly. 
The  chronicler  adds,  "Que  ce  seal  fait 
decida  de  sa  conversion,  et  que,  dans  la 
suite,  au  lieu  de  contrarier  son  epouse 
dans  ses  exercices  de  pie*te\  il  voulut 
assister  avec  elle  a  tons  les  sermons  du 
missionnaire  franciscain." — L'abbe*  Gu- 
yard,  Life  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  (See 
also  Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  p.  867.) 

St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  hears  the 
prayer  of  Fedhnus  three  miles  off.  Fedi- 
mus,  bishop  of  Amasia,  wanted  to  conse- 
crate St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  over 
NeocsBsarea,  and  went  in  search  of  him  ; 
but,  not  finding  him,  said,  "0  Lord, 
Thou  seest  both  Gregory  and  me,  I 
desired  to  lav  my  hands  upon  him,  and 
consecrate  him ;  but  let  my  words  now 
spoken  serve  the  same  end.  I  do  now 
consecrate  him  unto  Thee,  and  give  him 
the  oversight  of  Neocsssarea  to  the  honour 
of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen."  Though  St. 
Gregory  was  three  miles  off  when  these 
words  were  spoken,  he  heard  them  as 
plainly  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  in  his 
presence,  and  went  at  once  to  Fedimus, 
who  forthwith  made  him  bishop  with  the 
usual  ceremonies. — St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgist. 

Wounds  healed. 

Psalm  cxlvil.  a.  He  healeth  the  broken  in 
heart,  and  bindeth  op  their  wounds. 

Jkk.  xxx.  If.  I  will  restore  health  onto 
thee,  and  wit)  hea|  thee  of  thy  wound*. 
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St.  Francis  of  Paula  miraculously  cures 
a  cut  leg  (a.d.  1416-1507).  A  young 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
named  Francis,  was  sent  to  cut  wood  in 
*  forest,  and  gave  himself  with  his 
hatchet  a  dreadful  cut  on  the  right  foot ; 
the  blood  gushed  out,  and  the  wound  was 
very  serious.  St  Francis  of  Paula  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  forest  at  the  time ; 
and  immediately  he  was  aware  of  the 
accident,  went  to  the  young  man,  and 
by  his  mere  touch  healed  the  wound  in 
an  instant.  So  complete  was  the  cure, 
that  the  young  man  was  able  to  continue 
his  work  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
—Father  Giry,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Paula  (chiefly  taken  from  the  witnesses 
examined,  the  speech  made,  and  the  bull 
issued  at  canonization). 

The  wounds  of  St.  Christina  healed  (a.d. 
800).  The  following  tale  by  Ado,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  is  wholly  unparalleled. 
Christina  was  a  child  not  above  ten  years 
old,  living  at  Tur,  in  Tuscany,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  Bolsena.  It  no  longer 
exists,  having  been  swept  away  by  an 
inundation.  Her  father,  Urban,  was 
prefect  and  governor  of  the  town.  It 
appears  that  this  child,  as  Ado  says, 
"was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be- 
come a  Christian,"  and  showed  her  con- 
version by  stealing  her  father's  idols,  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  breaking  them  up,  and 
giving  the  pieces  to  the  poor.  Urban 
was  naturally  very  angry  at  this,  and 
whipped  her  soundly,  and  so  far  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  him — probably  any 
sensible  man  under  the  same  circum- 
stances would  have  done  the  same ;  but 
the  sequel  is  a  Pelion  upon  Ossa  of  dia- 
bolical cruelty.  Having  whipped  the 
child,  he  scourged  her  with  scorpions,  and 
while  her  body  was  covered  with  blood, 
tore  the  flesh  with  iron  claws  till  the 
bones  were  bared.  Says  Ado,  "  This 
savagery,  far  from  causing  the  child  to 
relent,  only  confirmed  her  resolution  to 
stand  fast  in  the  faith  into  which  she  had 
been  called  ; "  and,  picking  up  the  gobbets 
of  flesh  at  her  feet,  she  banded  them  to 
her  father.  Of  course,  this  insolence  only 
irritated  him  the  more,  and  he  sent  the 
child  to  prison,  laden  with  heavy  irons. 
When  in  prison,  she  was  first  bound  on 
a  wheel  drenched  with  oil,  the  oil  set 
alight,  and  the  wheel  being  turned  racked 
all  her  bones  out  of  joint.  But  the  oil, 
refusing  to  burn  the  child,  "tournant  ses 
flammes  sur  une  troupe  d'infideles  que  la 
curiositc*  et  le  plaisir  avaient  fait  accourir 
k  ce  spectacle,  il  en  consuma  un  grand 


nombre."  The  father,  seeing  this,  was 
frightened,  and  ran  home ;  while  an  angel, 
coming  into  the  prison,  comforted  the 
child,  healed  her  wounds,  and  inspired 
her  with  new  courage  and  resolution. 
Urban,  though  alarmed,  would  not  relent, 
and  accordingly  sent  an  officer  to  tie  a 
great  stone  round  the  child's  neck  and  to 
throw  her  into  the  Bolsena.  Here  again  the 
angel  was  at  hand  to  keen  her  from  harm. 
He  allayed  her  terror,  bore  her  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  bank.  The 
father,  mad  with  rage,  fell  down  in  a  fit, 
and  "le  lendemain  on  le  trouva  mort 
dans  son  lit"  He  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Dion,  who  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
same  vindictiveness,  and  threw  the  child 
into  an  iron  chest  filled  with  boiling  pitch 
and  oil ;  but  Christina,  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  reduced  the  boiling  elements 
into  a  refreshing  bath,  saying  to  the  men 
around,  "  You  have  placed  me  in  this  font 
that  I  may  be  born  again  by  the  baptism 
of  regeneration  by  the  grace  of  God." 
The  men,  irritated  by  these  words,  dragged 
her  naked  by  the  hair  of  her  head  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  commanded 
her  to  burn  incense  to  the  god.  No 
sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  the 
idol  fell  from  its  pedestal,  and  was  dashed 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  at  which  sight 
"  trois  mille  de  ces  infideles,  oui  y  Itaient 
presents,  se  convertirent  a  la  foi."  Well, 
Dion  died  suddenly  as  Urban  had  done, 
and  the  next  governor  was  Julian,  who 
determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
two  predecessors.  This  third  doughty 
giant  cast  the  child  into  a  furnace ;  but 
the  flames  touched  her  not.  Here  she 
remained  five  days  the  companion  of 
spirits  and  angels.  Having  railed  in  this, 
Julian  next  applied  to  a  magician,  who 
shut  up  the  cnild  in  a  dark  cave,  filled 
with  adders  and  serpents,  asps  and  vipers ; 
but  they  played  lovingly  with  Christina, 
and  did  her  no  harm.  Julian  then  plucked 
her  tongue  out  by  the  roots ;  but  her  voice 
was  as  sweet  and  her  words  as  articulate 
as  they  were  before.  Having  lost  all 
patience,  the  governor  then  bound  her  to 
a  post,  and  set  a  bond  of  soldiers  to 
discharge  their  arrows  at  her  till  she  died. 
"  Cette  precieuse  mort  arriva  le  24  iuillet, 
comme  il  est  marque'  dans  to  us  les  Marty  r- 
ologes." 

In  tome  copies  of  St.  Augustine's  Ptatm  ax.,  the  word 
Christina  baa  been  substituted  for  Crispin*.  Pucrlmagas 
are  made  to  ber  tomb,  monasteries  and  churches  bare 
been  dedicated  to  her  honour.  Her  relics  Me  stin  carried 
twice  a  rear  In  procession  through  the  parish  of  Vissrny. 
and  many  pictures  hare  represented  her  martyrdom,  to 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  tale  is  accepted  as 
an  unvarnished  truth.    Yef  fs  It  ipt  anuuing.  b  H  not 
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lndMd  kmantahk,  that  inch  swlpable  rotnaaee  ahoaM  be 
Ml  forth  with  uthorttr.  taught  at  mtUbto  hktofy.  hald 
up  for  oar  example,  and  hoaoarad  with  the  halo  of  caaoni- 


Ftiumena,  the  nineteenth-century  thent- 
maturgist  (third  century).  The  discovery 
of  this  new  saint  has  been  recorded  in 
the  first  part  of  this  volume  (p.  21),  and 
as  nothing  was  known  about  her,  her 
ghost  came  to  three  different  persons  in 
1836,  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  her  life 
and  death.  It  first  appeared  to  a  young 
artisan,  then  to  a  priest,  and  then  to  some 
nuns  at  Naples.  These  nuns  had  an 
image  of  the  hypothetical  saint,  which 
they  carried  in  solemn  pomp  to  their 
chapel  and  set  on  the  high  altar.  Then, 
greatly  longing  to  know  all  about  the 
stranger,  the  image  began  to  roll  its 
head  about,  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  and 
at  length  said  with  touching  sweetness, 
"  Dear  sisters,  it  was  the  10th  of  August 
on  which  I  changed  my  mortal  for  immor- 
tality ;  and  it  was  my  everlasting  Spouse 
who  brought  me  to  Mugnano,  not  to  be 
buried  in  obscurity,  but  to  be  set  before 
the  universal  Church,  that  henceforth  the 
day  of  my  martyrdom  may  be  a  great 
and  holy  festival."  The  abbot  Darche 
says,  "  Ces  paroles  portaient  avec  elles  des 
preuves  de  la  ve'rite."  In  my  judgment 
they  bear  on  the  surface  the  proof  of  im- 
position ;  but  let  that  pass.  They  were 
duly  reported  to  Dom  Francis,  who  "  les 
trouve  parfaitement  d'accord  avec  la 
verite* ; "  and  his  reply  comforted  the  nuns 
and  encouraged  them  to  go  on  further. 
Accordingly,  not  many  days  afterwards, 
the  ghost  visited  them  again  in  their 
oratory,  and  told  them,  saying,  "My 
mother  was  of  the  blood  royal,  and  had 
for  neighbour  one  Pablius,  a  Christian, 
who  taught  my  parents  the  new  faith, 
and  baptized  them.  I  was  born  after 
their  conversion,  and  they  called  me  the 
1  child  of  the  Light  of  Life,'  FUia  Luminis, 
contracted  into  Fi-lumen%  whence  I  was 
called  'Fi-lumena.'  When  I  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  the  emperor  Diocletian 
asked  me  in  marriage.  Both  my  parents 
urged  me  to  accept  so  great  an  honour ; 
but  I  told  them  I  had  vowed  to  be  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  and  would  be  the  bride 
of  no  other.  They  told  me  I  was  far  too 
young  to  know  my  own  mind;  but  I 
replied  that  I  was  not  too  young  to 
remember  my  Creator  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  not  too  young  to  have  a  heart  and 
to  give  it  to  the  Lord.  When  the  em- 
peror was  informed  of  my  resolution  his 
r  burst  forth  in  terrible  fury,  and  he 
mc  to  be  confined  in  the  palace 


donjon,  well  laden  with  chains.  Every 
day  he  visited  me  to  shake  m y  obstinacy ; 
but  he  could  not  separate  me  from  wf 
love  of  Christ  my  Saviour.  For  forty 
days  I  was  kept  a  prisoner,  when  the 
blessed  Virgin,  holding  her  divine  Son 
in  her  arms,  entered  the  donjon,  and  told 
me  in  three  days  I  should  be  released. 
The  announcement  made  my  heart  leap 
with  joy,  when  the  mother  of  God  added, 
•My  daughter,  after  your  release  yoa 
will  pass  through  much  anguish  into 
paradise,  having  been  made  perfect  by 
suffering.  Remember  you  are  called  'The 
Daughter  of  Light,'  and  my  Son  was  •  The 
Light  of  the  World,'  and  I  am  '  The  Mother 
of  Light'  He  is  the  Sun,  I  am  the  Moon, 
and  you  the  Morning  Star.  In  all  your 
anguish  the  angel  Gabriel  will  be  withyou, 
to  console  you  and  strengthen  yon.  Fare- 
well.' Scarcely  had  the  queen  of  heaven 
left  me,  when  Diocletian,  with  his  officers, 
entered  the  donjon.  Said  the  emperor, 
4 1  will  teach  you  what  it  is  to  insult  me, 
by  preferring  an  infamous  malefactor  to 
the  emperor  of  the  world.'  I  was  then 
stripped,  tied  to  a  pillar,  and  scourged 
till  my  whole  body  was  a  bleeding 
wound.  When  I  fainted,  and  my  perse- 
cutor thought  me  dead,  he  and  his 
myrmidons  withdrew,  and  two  shining 
ones  came  and  healed  my  wounds  with 
balm  from  paradise.  Next  day  the  em- 
peror, being  informed  that  I  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  came  to  me,  looked 
on  me  with  unfeigned  amazement, 
and  told  me  to  return  thanks  to  Ju- 
piter for  having  healed  me,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  me  the  empress  of  Rome. 
When  I  rejected  his  advances,  he  com- 
manded his  men  to  bind  an  anchor  round 
my  neck  and  cast  me  into  the  Tiber. 
His  order  was  executed,  but  two  angels 
caught  me  in  their  arms,  loosed  me  from 
the  anchor,  and  carried  me  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  the  sight  of  thousands. 
By  this  miracle  *  un  grand  nombre  de 
spectateurs  se  convertirent  a  la  f  oi ;  *  but 
Diocletian  called  it  magic,  and  com- 
manded me  to  be  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  a  shower  of 
arrows  was  discharged  at  me.  Again  I 
fainted,  and,  being  taken  to  my  donjon, 
was  thought  to  be  dead ;  but  I  fell  asleep, 
and  during  sleep  all  my  wounds  were 
healed.  Next  day  I  was  cast  into  a  fur- 
nace, which  burnt  to  death  six  of  my 
tormentors;  but,  happy  for  me,  Christ 


Himself  came  and  earned  my  soul  to  para- 
dise, where  He  placed  on  my  head  the 
crowns  of  virginity  and  martyrdom," 
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Apparitions. 

The  ghost  of  St.  Anastasius  reproves 
Areta  for  nott  paying  honour  to  his  relics 
(a.d.  628).  When  the  relics  of  St. 
Anastasius  were  carried  to  Caesarea,  in 
Palestine,  all  the  city  went  in  procession, 
except  one  woman,  whose  name  was 
Areta.  This  women  was  one  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  place,  and  said  she  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  trouble  herself 
about  the  relics  of  a  Persian ;  but  she 
was  soon  taught  otherwise.  At  night, 
the  ghost  of  St.  Anastasius  came  to  her. 
It  was  dressed  in  the  usual  habit  of  a 
monk,  and  reproved  her  severely  for  her 
impiety.  Areta,  being  seized  at  the  same 
moment  with  violent  pains,  wholly  lost 
her  power  of  speech.  She  was  advised 
to  recommend  her  petition  to  St.  Anas- 
tasius, and  accordingly  went  to  the  place 
where  his  relics  were  deposited,  and  again 
the  ghost  appeared  to  ner.  She  paid  it 
the  honour  required,  and  immediately 
lost  her  pains,  and  recovered  her  speech. 
The  relics  of  the  saint  were  subsequently 
removed  to  Constantinople,  and  the  em- 
press Irene  built  a  church  there  in  their 
honour. — The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Nice. 

While  St  Simon  was  Imprisoned  In  the  Luxembourg, 
his  ancestor  Charlemagne  appeared  to  him,  and  mid, 
"  Since  the  world  began,  no  rami]/  has  produced  a  hero 
of  the  first  magnitude.  This  honour  has  been  reserred 
for  my  house.  My  son,  thy  success  iu  philosophy  thall 
equal  that  of  mine  in  war  and  politic*.  St.  Simon  was 
at  the  time  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  from  that 
*        i  the  study  of  science,  of  which  he  was  f" 


profoundly  ignorant.  8b  he  lnrited  to  his  boose  the  most 
renowned  professors,  and  by  conversation  obtained  the 
*  *  nhe- 


St.  Angela's  sister  shows  herself  after 
death  (fifteenth  century).  John  lierici 
of  Desenzano,  in  the  diocese  of  Verona, 
had  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom 
was  named  Angela.  Her  father  and 
mother  died  when  she  was  only  ten  years 
old,  and  an  uncle,  named  Biancosi,  took 
charge  of  the  two  sisters.  Ere  long  the 


elder  sister  died  suddenly,  without  hav- 
ing received  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  Angela  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind 
to  know  how  this  affected  her  sister's 
state  in  the  world  to  come.  A  fortnight 
after  her  sister's  death,  Angela  was  sent 
by  her  uncle  into  the  country  to  distract 
her  mind  and  restore  her  health ;  and  on 
the  road  she  saw  a  luminous  cloud.  She 
stopped,  and  in  the  cloud  she  beheld  her 
sister,  radiant  in  glory,  in  the  midst  of 
a  multitude  of  angels,  and  accompanied 
with  the  queen  of  heaven.  "Persevere, 
Angelica,  in  the  way  you  have  begun," 
said  the  sister  out  of  the  cloud,  "  and 
you  also  will  share  the  same  glory." — 
Life  of  St.  Angela  of  Brescia  (Mont- 
peliier,  1804). 

This  shows  that  "the  sacraments  of  the  Church  "  are 
not  needful  for  the  dying,  If  it  shows  anything. 

An  angel  appears  to  St.  Dositheus,  and 
he  is  converted  (sixth  century).  St.  Dosi- 
thfius  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
emperor  of  the  East ;  and,  being  one  day 
in  Jerusalem,  he  asked  permission  to  go 
and  see  the  sights  of  the  city.  Amongst 
other  things  he  saw  a  picture  represent- 
ing hell  and  its  torments,  which  greatly 
terrified  him.  While  wondering  what 
the  picture  referred  to,  a  stately  lady  of 
great  beauty  came,  and  explained  it  to 
him.  He  listened  with  silent  attention, 
for  he  never  before  had  heard  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come.  The  strange  lady  now 
spoke  to  him  of  monastic  life,  and  told 
him  those  who  lived  to  God  often  fasted, 
abstained  from  meat,  and  gave  them- 
selves to  assiduous  prayer.  Having  so 
said,  she  vanished.  Our  author  naively 
remarks,  "Celle  qui  lui  parlait  ainsi 
n'dtait  pas  une  creature  mortelle,  car 
apres  cette  lecon  elle  disparut."—  Vies  des 
Feres  des  DCserts  d  Orient. 

The  ghost  of  Apollinaris  appears  to  St. 
Eomuald  (a.d.  907-1027).  Romuald,  being 
present  at  a  duel  in  which  his  father 
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killed  his  antagonist,  was  so  struck  with 
terror,  that  he  vowed  to  retire  from  the 
world  for  forty  days,  and  went  as  a 
penitent  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Apolli- 
naris  in  Ravenna.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  forty  days  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
monastery,  when  one  of  the  monks  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  join  the  society;  but 
Romuald  would  not  listen  to  such  a 
proposal.  "  What  would  you  say,"  said 
the  monk  to  him,  "  if  St.  Apollinaris  him- 
self came  and  asked  you?"  "  Why,  then," 
replied  the  young  man,  "I  should  feel 
it  my  duty  to  obey."  "  Watch  with  me," 
said  the  monk, «« this  night  in  the  church." 
To  this  Romuald  agreed.  That  night, 
and  the  night  following,  at  cock-crow, 
St  Apollinaris  showed  himself  to  the 
watchers,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  light, 
and  Romuald  at  once  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  world,  and  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  God.— Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.,  vol.  ii.  (Jerome 
of  Prague  and  Peter  Damien  both  wrote 
the  life  of  this  saint.) 

Christ  appears  ana  speaks  to  Agnes  de 
Jesus  (a.d.  1602-1634).  One  day  Agnes 
de  Jesus  entreated  that  she  might  be 
taken  at  once  from  this  vale  of  tears ; 
whereupon  Christ  came,  and  said  to  her, 
"I  want  your  services  still  to  sanctify 
souls  to  My  glory."  About  the  same 
time  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  her, 
and  said,  "  Implore  my  Son  on  behalf 
of  Olier,  abbot  of  Pibrac."  Mons.  Olier 
was  at  the  time  wholly  unknown  to  Agnes, 
but  from  that  moment  became  an  object 
of  great  solicitude  to  her,  and  she  daily 
interceded  with  Christ  for  three  years  on 
his  behalf.    God,  who  always  answers 

Srayer,  sent  His  grace  on  the  abbot. 
Ions.  Olier  says,  "  I  was  one  day  in  my 
chamber,  when  the  vision  of  a  lady 
appeared  to  me.  She  held  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a  chaplet  in  the  other. 
Her  guardian  angel  carried  the  end  of 
her  mantle  in  one  hand  and  a  hand- 
kerchief in  the  other.  The  vision  said 
to  me,  'Olier,  I  weep  for  thee,1  which 
words  caused  me  much  distress.  I 
thought  it  was  the  holy  Virgin,  but 
found  afterwards  it  was  Agnes  de  Jesus, 
whom  I  met  not  long  afterwards  at 
Auvergne,  and  we  both  recognized  each 
other,  being  familiarized  by  visions."— 
Life  of  the  Blessed  Agnes  de  Jesus  (by 
Mons.  Lantage  and  the  abbot  Lucot). 

This  Horn  OUer  Mtabllabed  at  Vauglnrd.  In  ISA.  Ml 
order  of  priwU  for  the  gratnitoai  Instruction  of  joung 
eoeladattice, 


Jesus  Christ,  with  several  saint*  t*  gkr^ 
appear  to  St.  Columba  (a.d.  1477-1501). 
When  St  Columba  was  only  twelve  yew 
old,  Jesus  Christ  appeared  before  be, 
seated  on  His  throne  of  glory ;  bes&e 
Him  were  St.  Peter,  St  Paul,  St  Dotm- 
nic,  and  St  Jerome  who  held  a  book  m 
his  hand.    Transported  with  joy,  the 
young  girl  cried  with  fervour,  "  Lwd, 
give  me  Thy  blessing ; "  and  after  OitbS 
had  so  done,  she  vowed  to  preserve  per- 
petual virginity  as  His  espoused. 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  her,  and  represented 
His  earthlypassion.  She  saw  Him  in  the 
garden  of  Olives;  she  saw  Him  before 
Annas  and  Caiaphas ;  she  saw  Him  before 
Pilate ;  but  when  she  heard  the  whips  of 
the  scourging,  and  saw  the  blood  which 
followed  the  blows,  she  became  so  excited 
that  she  began  to  scourge  herself  unmerci- 
fully. Her  mother,  hearing  the  noise, 
ran  to  her ;  but  Celumba  was  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  neither  saw  her  nor  heard  her. — Father 
Sebastian  of  Perousa,  Life  of  St.  Columba 
of  Rietu 

Cotamba  iH  the  fond  name  of  thU  Mint,  teens*  wbjsn 
the  wii  baptised  a  dove  perched  upon  bar  hand  Har 
real  name  truAnfdatta  or  AngeteUa,  beoaom  two  angel* 
appeared  M  to  kth,  holding  over  bar  a  bow  of  gold 

Apparition  of  Christ  to  Emily  Bicchieri 
(a.d.  1238-1314).  Emiiv  Bicchieri  asked 
Christ  to  inform  her  which  of  the  several 
pains  of  His  passion  was  really  the  most 
agonizing ;  and  Christ  assured  her  that 
the  three  hours  He  hung  on  the  cross  His 
sufferings  were  wholly  unequalled.  He 
then  promised  Emily  "  to  grant  the  gift 
of  the  three  theological  virtues  (see  Intro- 
duction) to  all  those  who  at  the  third 
hour  of  the  evening  repeated  three  Paters 
and  three  Avis  in  memory  of  His  cruci- 
fixion."— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
May  8. 

Apparition  of  Christ  to  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque  of  Burgundy  for  the  devotion  of 
His  <? Sacred  Heart*  (a.d.  1648-1690). 
Few  women  have  met  with  more  oppo- 
sition, been  more  ridiculed,  but  by  dogged 
perseverance  have  risen  superior  to  all, 
than  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  a  French 
nun  of  Paray-le-Monial,  in  Burgundy, 
who  instituted  the  festival  and  confrater- 
nities of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,*  which 
received  the  sanction  of  pope  Clement  XII. 
in  1732,  1786.  and  of  Clement  XIII.  in 
1766.  Her  visions  were  for  many  years 
frowned  down  as  the  dreams  of  a  sick 

•  The  ferthral  of  "The  Bnmd  Hwirt  of  Mary™  wm 
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fancy,  but  were  ultimately  credited  as 
revelations  from  heaven. 

We  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ  often 
appeared  to  her.  Thus  in  the  year  after 
her  profession,  "  il  lui  fit  part  de  sa  vie 
crucifiee."  One  day,  going  to  communion, 
He  put  a  crown  on  ner  head,  saying  as 
He  did  so,  "My  daughter,  take  this  crown 
in  token  of  that  which  will  be  given  you 
in  the  Church  triumphant."  After  this, 
she  had  intense  headaches,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  some  one  was  piercing  her  head  with 
sharp-pointed  bodkins.   Christ  over  and 
over  again  said  to  her,  "To  carry  My 
cross  m  your  heart,  is  to  be  crucified 
entirely  ;  to  carry  it  in  your  arms,  is  to 
embrace  lovingly  every  cross  sent  as  a 
token  of  My  love."  The  next  step  was 
to  teach  her  the  mysteries  of  His  passion, 
and  then  it  was  she  understood  what  the 
apostle  meant  by  "  Our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire."    Sometimes  she  endured 
this  "consuming  fire"  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  and  sometimes  for  sinners  on 
this  earth.   It  was  about  this  period  of 
her  life  she  began  to  observe  "  The  Holy 
Hour."     Every  Thursday  and  Friday 
throughout  the  year  she  rose  from  her 
bed  to  recite  five  Paters  and  five  Ave 
Marias,  and  she  prostrated  herself  in 
adoration  five  times  to  the  earth,  in 
homage  of  the  agony  of  Christ  on  the 
night  of  His  passion.   She  now  began  to 
introduce  the  "  Devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,"  but  it  took  twelve  years 
to  establish  it.    It  was  in  1674  that  the 
idea  was  first  broached  to  her.   She  was 
at  mass.   Jesus  had  long  allowed  her  to 
repose  her  heart  on  His  bosom,  and  He 
now  revealed  to  her  the  secrets  of  His 
sacred  heart.    "My  sacred  heart,"  said 
the  Saviour  to  her,  "  is  full  of  love  to  man 
in  general,  and  for  thee  especially,  to 
whom  I  enjoin  the  privilege  of  making 
known  the  treasures  of  love  which  it 
contains — those  treasures  of  sanctifica- 
tion  and  salvation  which  alone  can  redeem 
from  hell."   Then,  taking  His  heart,  He 
put  it  into  hers.   She  saw  it  with  her 
eyes,  and  says  it  was  like  an  atom  heated 
red  not  in  a  furnace.   Every  Friday  the 
Saviour  repeated  this,  till  the  sacred 
heart  appeared  to  her  as  the  sun  shining 
in  its  glory,  and  the  rays  falling  on  her 
own  heart  set  it  on  fire,  and  seemed  to 
reduce  it  to  ashes.  Whenever  Margaret 
Mary  mentioned  these  visions  to  any  one 
they  always  laughed  at  her,  and  she  was 
greatly  puzzled  how  to  proceed.  Christ 
came  to  her  in  this  perplexity,  showing 
His  five  wounds  blazing  with  light,  while 


floods  of  flame  flashed  from  his  heart. 
He  spoke  of  His  great  love  to  man,  and 
of  man's  ingratitude  to  Him.  He  told 
her  how  fully  He  trusted  in  her  to  carry 
out  His  wishes ;  and  He  announced  to 
her  that  every  Thursday  and  Friday  He 
would  allow  her  to  participate  in  His 
agony  in  the  garden.  To  this  end  she 
was  to  rise  an  hour  before  midnight,  and 
remain  prostrate  on  the  ground  for  a  full 
hour,  to  defy  the  devil,  and  obey  the 
commands  He  gave  her.  Margaret  Mary 
after  this  vision  was  in  a  racing  fever : 
but  all  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
appeared  to  her:  the  Father  placed  on 
her  shoulders  a  heavy  cross  bristling 
with  thorns ;  the  Son  announced  to 
her  His  love  for  this  cross;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  announced  to  her  that  He 
would  sanctify  her  love  thereto.  It 
happened  that  the  Pere  de  la  Colombiere 
came  to  visit  the  nunnery  this  very  year 

il674),  and  to  him  the  visions  of  Margaret 
lary  were  told.  He  recognized  at  once 
the  voice  of  God  therein.  During  his 
stay,  on  Christmas  Eve,  Margaret  Mary 
had  another  ecstasy,  in  which  Christ 
more  fully  developed  His  design.  The 
sacred  heart  of  Jesus  appeared  to  her  as 
a  throne  of  fire  and  flames,  radiant,  but 
transparent  as  crystal.  The  wound  which 
it  had  received  on  the  cross  was  visible. 
There  was  a  crown  of  thorns  around  it, 
and  a  cross  above  it.  A  voice  from  the 
midst  said  to  her  that  Christ's  great  love 
for  man  had  induced  Him  to  show  His 
heart,  and  that  He  would  take  a  signal 
pleasure  "  d'etre  honore*  sous  la  figure  de 
ce  coeur  de  chair,  dont  il  voulait  que 
Vintage  fut  exposee  aux  regards  afin  de 
toucher  lea  coeurs  insensibles."  On  the 
recently  established  fite  of  the  "  Heart 
of  the  Virgin  Mary"  (Feb.  8, 1661),  the 
Saviour  again  appeared  to  Margaret  Mary, 
and  announced  to  her  that  He  nad  chosen 
the  Pere  de  la  Colombiere  to  assist  her 
in  establishing  His  wished-for  fete.  He 
again  showed  her  His  heart,  saying, 
"There,  daughter,  is  the  heart  whose 
love  to  man  is  so  great,  but  for  which  I 
receive  nothing  but  ingratitude.  I  now 
command  you  to  establish  a  f  ete  in  honour 
of  my  heart  *  le  premier  vend  red  i  d'aprea 
l'octave  du  St.  Sacrement,'  *  and  thus  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  for  this  long 
neglect;  and  I  promise  that  My  heart 
shall  shower  abundant  grace  on  all  those 

•  Tne  ate  of  the  Saint  Sammant  or  of  Ftte  Dim  to  *>• 
Thursday  altar  Trinity  Sunday  j  In  Franos  H  Is  bald  tba 
fir*  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Its  obtoct  to  to  catobraU 
the  Seal  Praasnot  In  tht  Eucharist 
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who  observe  this  fete.  When  the  Pere 
de  la  Colombiere  heard  that  he  was  chosen 
of  God  to  carry  out  this  design  with 
Margaret  Mary,  ne  set  about  the  work  in 
good  earnest ;  but  he  lost  character  by 
so  doing,  was  removed,  and  packed  off  to 
England.*  The  object  was  to  stamp  out 
the  project ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  Father 
contrived  to  establish  the  "  Devotion  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  England."  Margaret 
Mary  suffered  all  sorts  of  indignities; 
but  her  enthusiasm  was  infectious. 
Several  religious  houses  adopted  the  new 
office,  and  at  length,  in  Sept.  7,  1668,  a 
chapel  in  the  garden  of  Paray-le-Monial 
was  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
attendance  was  crowded,  the  success  com- 
plete. Margaret  Mary  was  now  the 
heroine  of  the  day  ;  but  she  did  not  long 
survive  her  triumph,  as  she  died  Oct. 
17,  1690,  aged  forty-two  years,  two 
months,  and  four  days.  Her  funeral 
attracted  a  most  extraordinary  concourse 
of  people.  Not  only  has  the  "  Fete  of  the 
Sacred  Heart"  been  sanctioned  by  Clement 
XII.  and  XIII.  (1732-1766),  but  Mar- 
garet Marv's  sacred  hour  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Gregory  XVI.  (1831-1846) ; 
and  Margaret  Mary  was  herself  beatified 
by  Pius  IX.,  June  24,  1864.— Life  and 
Works  of  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  (a  pub- 
lication of  the  monastery  of  Paray  le 
Monial). 

To  most  KngUsfa  readers  these  rhapsodies  will  Mem 

more  than  half  profane,  and  it  will  he  a  matter  of  amase* 
meut  how  they  could  be  received  in  1864  ai  dlrlne  revela- 
tions, literally  and  verbally  true.  Yet  pope  after  pope 
ex  cat Mrd  have  pronounced  them  to  be  bo.  lib  some- 
what strange,  too.  that  the  day  appointed  "  by  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  for  the  Fete  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  to  be  the 
first  Friday  after  the  octave  of  Fete  Dieu,"  but  the  day 
fixed  by  the  Church  was  first  "the  third  Sunday  after 
Pentecost."  and  then  "  the  second  Sunday  in  July. 

In  the  great  plague^  Marseilles.  17XS,  Mgr.  de  Belsnnes 
organised  a  grand  proceadon  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  In 
whkh/he  magistrates  and  the  whole  town  Joined,  "et  le 
fleau  dlsparait  aussltot,  a  tat  point  que  pendant  six 
semalnes  dans  una  villa  auad  vaste  et  anal  peuplee  que 
Marseille,  on  ne  vit  nl  morts.  nl  makdes  (faucune  sorte." 
—Breton,  Instruction  tur  U  Baeri  Otmt  de  J6tu». 

Apparition*  of  Christ  and  of  Mary 
Magdalene  to  Martha  (a.d.  84).  Martha 
was  the  sister  of  Mary  and  Lazarus. 
Mgr.  Guerin  says  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Theophilus  the  Syrian,  a  wealthy 
seigneur,  and  that  her  mother  was 
Eucharis,  a  Jewish  noble  of  the  blood 
royal.  "Elle  avait  pour  soeur  uterine 
Ste.  Marie  Madeleine,  et  pour  frere  uterin 
St.  Lazarus."  By  this  account  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus  was  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  pope's  chamberlain  says, 
after  the  Ascension,  the  Jews  seized 
Martha,  and  placed  ner  in  a  boat  with- 

•  We  are  told  in  Hamlei  "  Ihey  are  all  mad  here." 


out  sails,  oars,  or  provisions,  and 'set  ha 
adrift  That  the  boat  earned  her  to 
Marseilles,  where  she  introduced  the 
Christian  faith,  and  then  went  to  Aix, 
Avignon,  and  other  neighbouring  parti. 
She  ultimately  took  up  her  abode  at 
Tarascon,  where  she  lived  in  great  aus- 
terity; went  about  barefooted,  dressed 
in  a  coarse  woollen  robe,  and  wore  a 
"  tiare  blanche  en  poil  de  chameau"  for 
head-dress.  "  Son  corps  portait  van 
ceinture  de  crins  de  cheval,  remplie  di 
noeuds,  et  un  cilice  qui  ltd  dechirait  les 
chairs  (!  !).  One  day  St.  Maximii 
quitted  Aix  to  visit  Martha,  and  at  th« 
same  time  Trophimus  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Eutropius  bishop  of  Orange,  without 
concert,  started  on  the  same  errand.  So 
the  three  bishops  met  at  Tarascon,  and 
consecrated  Martha's  house  for  a  Chris- 
tian church  (!  !).  As  Martha  had  no 
wine  to  give  her  guests,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  came  and  changed  some  water 
into  wine,  which  the  bishops  greatly 
commended.  When  the  bishops  left 
Tarascon,  Martha  asked  Maxim  in  to 
request  her  sister  Mary  to  call  and  see 
her  before  she  died.  This  he  promised 
to  do.  Soon  afterwards,  "Notre  Seig- 
neur, pour  la  purifier  davantage,  et  lui 
donner  le  moyen  de  meriter  une  couronne 
plus  glorieuse,"  sent  on  her  a  fever  which 
lasted  for  twelve  months;  and  during 
this  time  her  sister  Mary  died.  "Les 
historiens  racontent,"  that  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  accompanied  with  angels,  visited 
Martha  in  her  illness,  and  during  this 
visit  Martha  saw  angels  carrying  her 
sister's  soul  to  heaven.  "Dear  sister," 
she  cried,  "why  did  you  not  give  me  a 
parting  visit  according  to  my  request?" 
As  her  end  drew  nearer  a  vast  number  of 
Christians  encamped  around,  and  Mgr. 
Guerin  says  the  following  miracles  are 
established  on  the  highest  possible  autho- 
rity :  "  ces  prodiges  que  les  historiens 
des  premiers  siecles  nous  racontent,  ont 
done  eu  pour  temoins  non  pas  trois  ou 
quatre  fideles  privilegies,  mais  tout  un 
peuple"  (!  !).  At  nightfall  Martha  had 
seven  candles  and  three  lamps  lighted, 
"ce  nombre  avait-il  quelque  chose  de 
symbolique."  Forthwith  a  great  gust 
of  wind  filled  all  the  house.  It  was  not 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  but  the  devil  who  had 
come  to  blow  out  the  lights.  Martha 
armed  herself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  waking  her  guardians,  who  were 
asleep,  she  told  them  to  light  the  candles 
and  lamps  again.   As  they  went  out  to 
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seek  for  a  light,  the  chamber  was  filled 
with  celestial  light,  and  Mary  her  sister 
appeared,  relighted  the  lamps  and  candles 
miraculously,  and  coming  to  the  bed, 
said  to  Martha,  "  Dear  sister,  I  am  come 
to  see  you  before  your  death,  as  you 
wished  me  to  do.  But  see  here ;  Christ 
Himself  is  come  to  fetch  you  home. 
Come,  sister,  and  tarry  not."  Then 
Christ  came  to  the  dying  saint,  and  said 
to  her,  "  Here  am  I,  Martha ;  as  you 
served  Me  with  so  much  devotion,  and 
showed  Me  such  hospitality  in  Bethany, 
I  am  now  come  to  redeem  you  from 
exile,  that  where  I  am  thou  mayest  be 
also."  He  then  added,  "Farewell, 
Martha,  for  a  little  time,  while  I  go  and 
prepare  a  place  for  you."  Then  Christ 
disappeared,  and  Mary,  with  a  loving 
smile,  disappeared  also.  The  companions 
of  Martha,  on  their  return,  found  all  the 
candles  and  lamps  burning,  and  Martha 
requested  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air. 
She  was  laid  under  a  tree,  "  et  on  y  traca 
une  crolx  avec  de  la  cendre."  At  sun- 
rise, by  her  command,  a  crucifix  was 
held  before  her  CI  I).  "  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly!"  she  cried,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  Seven  bishops 
(Paralexias,  Germanus,  Sosthenes,  Epa- 

{>hro8,  Marcellus,  Evodius,  and  Synticus) 
ed  the  multitude  in  singing  the  dir^e, 
and  celebrating  the  funeral  rites,  which 
lasted  three  days.  "  lis  chantaient  nuit 
et  jour  autour  de  ce  saint  corps,  allu- 
niant  des  cierges  dans  l'eghse,  des 
lampes  dans  les  maisons,  et  des  feux 
dans  les  bois."  She  was  buried  on 
Sunday,  and  St.  Front,  the  first  bishop 
of  Perigueux,  was  in  his  church,  and 
waited  in  his  chair  for  the  people  who 
were  to  join  him  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  him,  and 
said,  "My  son,  come  with  Me  to  cele- 
brate the  obsequies  of  Martha,  My  host." 
"II  dit,  et  sur-le-champ,  tous  deux  en 
un  clin  d'oeil  apparurent  a  Tarascon  dans 
realise,  tenant  des  livres  dans  leurs 
mains : "  Christ  at  the  head  and  the 
bishop  at  the  feet,  "  et  eux  seuls  place- 
rent  le  corps  dans  le  torn  beau,  au  grand 
e'tonnement  de  ceux  qui  dtaient  la 
presents."  When  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  the  assembly  dispersed,  one  of  the 
clerks  asked  Christ  who  He  was,  and 
whence  He  came.  Christ  made  no  replv, 
but  handed  the  book  He  held  in  His 
hands  to  the  clerk.  On  opening  the 
book,  he  found  on  every  page  these 
words,  "The  memory  of  Martha,  the 
hostess  of  Jesus,  will  be  everlasting.' 


The  book  contained  nothing  else.  Mean- 
time the  deacon  at  Perigueux  came  and 
reminded  St.  Font  that  the  congregation 
was  waiting  for  him  to  begin  mass ;  and 
the  bishop  said  he  had  been  to  Tarascon 
to  assist  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Martha,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body  he  did  not  know — God  knows ; 
he  then  added,  "  Send  some  one  for  my 
ring  and  gloves  which  I  left  in  the 
church,  when  I  lifted  the  body  into  the 
grave."  A  messenger  was  sent  at  once 
to  Tarascon,  and  brought  back  the  ring 
and  gloves.  These  gloves  were  carefully 
preserved  in  the  church  at  Tarascon  till 
1793. — Mgr.  Gudxin  (chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  101,  102  (7th  edit.  1880).  Faillon, 
Monuments  indiits  sw  PApostolat  de  St. 
Marie-Magdeleine  (1868).  The  chamber- 
lain refers  us  to  Peter  de  Natalibus, 
Raban  Maur,  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and 
others,  and  assures  us  that  the  above  are 
facts  beyond  question,  witnessed  to  not 
by  three  or  four  faithful  witnesses,  but 
by  "tout  un  peuple." 

A  tale  to  fall  of  anachronisms  can  scarcely  be  matched ; 
but  be  It  remembered  that  this  biography  Is  recorded  In 
the  nineteenth  century  as  a  history  worthy  of  all  men  to 
be  recelred  and  believed. 

There  is  no  Scripture  proof  that  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  general  opinion 
of  Protestants  Is  that  they  were  different  persona  With- 
out doubt  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  anointed  the  Lord 
with  ointment  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair  (Johnxl. 
S;  xii.  3).  Luke  (rlL  S7,  89)  also  tells  us  of  n  woman 
who  did  the  same,  and  In  the  heading  af  the  chapter  this 
woman  is  called 


"Mary  Magdalene," 


what 


but  upon  • 

authority  I  know  not.  The  next  chapter  (vilL)  Intro- 
duces Mary  Magdalene  by  name,  not  as  the  woman  re- 
ferred to  at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter,  but  as  a 
new  subject  Look  at  the  last  Terse  of  chap.  rlL.  "  And 
Jesus  said  to  the  woman,  Thy  faith  hath  awed  thee ;  fo 
In  peace."  And  the  next  chapter  opens  thus:  "And 
certain  women  which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and 
infirmities,  [via.]  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna  wife  of  China, 
Susanna,  and  many  others  .  .  .  were  with  Him."  There 
seems  no  connection  between  the  woman,  without  a 
name,  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  the  women 
mentioned  by  name  who  ministered  to  Hun.  Matthew 
(xxvt.  7)  and  Mark  (xlv.  3)  mention  another  woman,  who 
anointed  the  head,  not  the  "feet"  of  Jesus.  It  seems 
probable  that  Manr,  Martha,  and  Lazarus  were  natives  of 
Bethany,  a  suburb  of  Jerusalem.  Certainly  they  lived 
there,  and  certainly  Lazarus  died  and  was  buried  there, 
but  Mary  the  Magdalene  was  probably  a  native  of  Mag- 
dala  In  Gadara,  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  quite  another 
place.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  three  anointings : 
(1)  The  woman  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  who 
anointed  the  head  of  Jesus ;  (2)  the  woman  "  who  was  a 
sinner,"  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  called  In  the  heading 
"  Mary  Magdalene ; "  and  (3)  Mary  of  Bethany,  the  slater 
of  Lazarus  and  Martha,  mentioned  by  John. 

The  apparition  of  Dinocratis  appears 
to  St.  Perpetua.  While  Perpetua  was  in 
prison,  a  few  days  before  her  martyrdom, 
her  brother  Dinocratee  (a  boy  who  had 
died  at  the  age  of  seven)  appeared  before 
her.  He  came  from  a  place  of  dismal 
darkness,  and  was  both  dirty  and  livid. 
He  had  died  of  cancer,  and  his  face  was 
still  dirfigurcd  with  a  terrible  sore.  The 
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boy  tried  to  reach  tome  water  to  drink, 
for  hit  tongue  and  month  were  parched. 
Being  unable  to  raise  the  water  to  hia 
mouth,  he  groaned  mournfully.  Per- 
petua  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  sight, 
and  prayed  that  the  Saviour  would  take 
compassion  on  her  brother.  As  she 
prayed,  the  darkness  grew  light,  the 
pallor  of  the  boy  turned  to  a  roseate  hue, 
the  skin  became  clean  and  healthy,  the 
tore  on  the  face  healed,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  lift  the  water  to  his  lips. 
Having  drunk  most  heartily,  he  went 
away  as  blithe  as  a  lark.  "  Then/'  said 
Perpetua,  "I  know  the  boy  has  been 
taken  from  purgatory,  and  has  been 
translated  to  the  communion  of  the  saints 
in  light." — J.  C.  Robertson,  History  of  the 
Chrutian  Chwxh,  vol.  i.  p.  96  (1675). 
(Thto  account  wy  written  by  Pvjwtaa  bcnoH) 

The  "Immaculate  Conception"  appears 
to  Bernadetta  Soubirous  (a.d.  1858). 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Lourdes,  and  knows  that  the  village  of 
Lourdes  is  situated  in  the  Hautes  Pyre- 
nees, at  the  meeting  of  the  seven  valleys. 
It  is  here  that  one  of  the  most  astounding 
events  of  modern  days  is  reported  to 
have  occurred,  and  the* following  account 
is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  sold  on  the 

Spot. 

Feb.  11,  a.d.  1858,  was  Thursday  in 
Shrovetide,  called  in  French  Jevdi  gras. 
It  was  on  this  day  that  three  girls  went 
to  gather  sticks  in  the  direction  of  Mas- 
Babielle.  Two  of  them  crossed  the  river, 
but  the  third,  named  Bernadetta  Soubi- 
rous, a  sickly  child,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  hesitated  for  some  minutes  to  en- 
counter the  cold,  but  at  length  made  up 
her  mind  to  join  her  companions.  Sitting 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  she  had  pulled 
off  the  shoe  of  one  foot  when  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  induced  her  to  raise  her 
head.  The  air  seemed  quite  calm,  and 
not  a  leaf  was  stirring.  She  now  pro- 
ceeded to  strip  her  other  foot,  when 
another  gust  of  wind  arose.  She  thought 
it  very  strange,  and  looking  towards  the 
rock  saw  a  honeysuckle  gently  waving. 
There  is  a  cave  or  grot  in  this  rock, 
and  the  child  noticed  that  the  opening  of 
this  cave,  usually  quite  dark,  was  bril- 
liantly luminous.  In  the  midst  of  the 
light  appeared  a  lady,  young,  of  pleasing 
aspect,  and  arrayed  in  white.  A  long 
white  veil  fell  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 
and  a  blue  sash  floated  to  her  knees.  Her 
feet  were  naked,  but  on  the  instep  of 
each  foot  was  a  full-blown  rose.  The 


child  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  thought  ate 
must  be  dreaming ;  but  no,  she  was  wins 
awake,  and  there  stood  the  lady  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  smiling  at  her  incre- 
dulity. Falling  on  her  knees,  Bernadetta 
would  have  made  the  sign  of  tha  cross 
on  her  face,  but  found  her  hand  paralysed. 
The  apparition,  taking  a  crucifix  of  gold, 
now  made  on  itself  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
after  which  the  child  was  enabled  to  sign 
herself  also.  The  lady  crossed  her  hands, 
and  told  off  between  her  fingers  the 
white  beads  of  her  rosary.   The  child 
did  the  same,  and  repeated  her  At*  Man. 
The  lady  beckoned  the  child  to  come 
near,  but  she  was  afraid,  and  then  the 
vision  vanished.   Bernadetta  now  crossed 
the  canal,  and  told  her  companions  what 
she  had  seen;  and,  on  reaching  home, 
she  told  the  vision  to  her  mother.  Her 
mother,  greatly  alarmed,  thought  it  a 
trick  of  the  devil,  and  forbade  the  child 
ever  again  to  go  to  the  rive  de  Ma  tsabitiie. 
Meantime,  the  news  of  the  vision  spread 
in  all  directions.   On  Sunday,  Feb.  14, 
a  party  of  girls  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  Bernadetta  to  the  grot,  and 
her  mother  allowed  her  to  go ;  but  told 
her,  in  passing  the  church,  to  supply 
herself  with  a  phial  of  holy  water,  in 
case  the  vision  wss  a  wile  of  the  devil- 
When  the  girls  reached  the  spot,  there 
stood  the  lady  as  before,  and  Bernadetta, 
throwing  the  holy  water  towards  her, 
exclaimed,  "If  thou  comest  from  God, 
draw  near ;  but  if  from  Satan,  avaunt ! n 
The  lady  smiled,  especially  when  the 
holy  water  wetted  her  feet,  and  coming 
near  the  child,  bent  over  her.  Bernadetta 
had  already  fallen  on  her  knees,  and  her 
face  seemed  to  her  companions  luminous 
and  beautiful  as  that  of  an  angel.  By 
sunset,  all  the  neighbourhood  had  heard 
of  the  vision.   Well,  Thursday,  Feb.  18, 
arrived,  and  two  of  the  gentry  followed 
Bernadetta,  unknown,  to  the  grot.  It 
was  early  day,  before  sunrise.  They 
saw  the  child  go  to  the  usual  spot,  and 
there,  as  before,  stood  the  beautiful  lady, 
resplendent  in  her  glory.    One  of  the 
girls  had  brought  paper  and  pencil,  and 
told  Bernadetta  to  ask  .the  lady  to  write 
her  name  down.    The  lady  smiled  at 
this  request,  and  said,  "  Child,  it  is  not 
necessary.   Come  hither  for  fifteen  suc- 
cessive days."    Next  day  the  parents 
accompanied  their  daughter  to  the  grot, 
and  a  number  of  the  neighbours  went 
with  them.    They  all  saw  the  super- 
natural change  which  came  over  the  face 
of  the  child,  but  only  the  child  saw  the 
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vision.   The  crowd  increased  every  day, 
and  thousands  of  persons  assembled 
before  the  grot  in  the  early  dawn.  The 
child  now  always  came  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  and:  carrying  a  candle  in  her 
hand.   She  sainted  the  lady  reverently, 
signed  herself,  crossed  her  hands,  and 
recited  her  chapelet  [or  rosary].  The 
crowd  looked  on  in  silence,  every  eye 
directed  to  the  child,  and  all  saw  her 
transfigured.   Her  eyes  glistening,  her 
cheeks  white  and  shining,  she  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  vision,  and  sometimes  a 
tear  rolled  down  her  face.   This  went  on 
till  March  4,  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the 
police  had  directions  to  disperse  the 
crowd.     Still  Bernadetta  repeated  her 
visits.    By  the  direction  of  the  lady, 
she  had  made  a  little  hole  in  the  earth 
near  the  rock,  and  saw  every  day  the 
stream  of  water  which  ran  from  this  hole 
increase  in  volume.    It  was  found  to 
possess  sanative  virtues,  and  numberless 
are  the  cures  ascribed  to  it.  On  Lady  Day 
(March  25,  1858)  the  crowd  which  had 
assembled  was  greater  than  ever,  thousands 
upon  thousands  assembled,  and  this  day 
the  child  asked  the  vision  her  name.  The 
vision  replied,  "I  am  the  Immaculate 
Conception,"  and  at  once  vanished. 
The  same  year,  Mgr.  Laurence,  bishop 
of  Tarbes,  instituted  a  commission  of 
ecclesiastics  and  men  of  science  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  and  report  upon  it ; 
the  grot,  in  the  mean  time,  being  guarded 
by  a  barrier.     In  1862,  Jan.  18,  the 
commission  having  already  given  in  their 
report,  the  bishop  issued  his  mondement, 
pronouncing  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  lady  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion had  appeared  to  Bernadetta  Soubi- 
rous ;  that  the  lady  who  so  appeared  was 
Mary,  mother  of  God ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  authorized  her  worship  by  the  faithful 
under  the  title  of  Notre-Damk  de 
Lourdes.   The  bishop  published  at  the 
same  time  the  recital  of  "seven  un- 
doubted miracles "  in  the  year  1858, 
strictly  investigated  by  the  commission. 
He  furthermore  announced  that  a  chapel 
would  be  erected  forthwith  in  honour  of 
the  lady  of  Lourdes,  according  to  her 
express  command,  and  he  invited  liberal 
subscriptions.  The  chapel  was  completed 
in  1866,  and  Bernadetta  retired  to  a 
convent.   A  statue  of  white  marble  was 
erected  in  the  grot  in  1862,  amidst  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.   It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  at  the  moment  of  her 
saying,  "I  am  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion.    This  was  four  years  after  Pius 


IX.  had  enunciated  by  public  proclama- 
tion the  dogma  of  the  "  Immaculate 
Conception."  —  Los  sere,  Notre-Dame  de 
Lourdes  (sold  on  the  spot). 

'  Here  "I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception "  makes  this 
dogma  a  real  pervon.  Only  th«  child  Bornadetta  bw  tba 
vision,  and  we  are  told  she  was  a  sickly  child,  and  the 
rision  occurred  soon  after  the  dogma  was  enunciated  by 
pope  Plus  IX.  Put  these  things  together,  and  the  solution 
seems  reedy  at  hand. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Alfonso 
or  Ildefonso  (a.d.  606-669).  St.  Alfonso, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Roman  Breviary, 
Ildefonso,  was  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
especially  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  virginity  he  defended 
against  the  Helvidians  ;  and  several 
miraculous  visions  of  Mary  were  made 
to  him  in  testimony  of  her  approval  of 
his  zeal. 

December  9,  St.  Leocodia  came  out  of 
her  grave  to  discover  to  him  where  to  find 
her  relics,  for  a  long  time  lost  sight  of. 
She  took  him  by  the  hand,  ana  said, 
"  0  Ildefon8e,  per  te  vivit  Domina  mea 
qua?  coeli  culmina  tenet"  (By  thee,  0  Ilde- 
fonso, my  queen,  who  reigns  in  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  lives)  ;  that  is, 14  By  thee  she  is 
defended  against  heretics  who  deny  her 
on  earth."  In  order  to  have  a  proof  of 
this  visitation,  Ildefonso  seized  the  sword 
of  king  Receswinthe  who  accompanied 
Leocadia,  and  cut  off  a  part  of  her  long 
veil  before  she  could  get  bock  into  her 
grave.  This  relic  was  carefully  preserved 
in  the  church  of  Toledo. 

Ildefonso  established  the  fSte  called 
"  The  Expectation  of  the  Lying-in  of  the 
Virgin,"  Dec.  18,  and  before  matins  he 
went  with  his  clerks  and  several  others 
to  chant  songs  in  her  honour.  When 
they  came  close  to  the  church  they  found 
it  lighted  with  such  a  dazzling  light  that 
they  were  frightened ;  and  all  fled,  except 
Ildefonso  and  his  two  deacons,  who 
entered  the  church,  and  went  to  the  altar. 
Here  they  saw  the  Virgin  Mary  seated 
on  the  bishop's  throne,  surrounded  by 
a  troup  of  virgins,  singing  the  songs  of 
paradise.  Mary  beckoned  Ildefonso  to 
draw  near,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  him, 
said,  "You  are  my  chaplain  and  faithful 
notary.  Receive  from  me  this  chasuble, 
which  my  Son  sends  you  from  His 
treasury."  So  saying,  the  Virgin  herself 
invested  him  with  it,  and  told  him  to 
wear  it  only  on  the  fete-days  held  in  her 
honour.  This  apparition  is  so  indubitable, 
that  a  council  of  Toledo  ordained  that 
a  fete,  with  special  rites  and  a  special 
office,  should  be  kept  yearly  to  perpetuate 
its  memory.    The  fdte  is  still  observed 
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on  Jan.  21,  and  called  "  The  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  of  her  Apparition  " 
to  St.  Udefonso.  It  is  certainly  deserving 
of  notice  that  the  fete  is  observed  by 
the  Copts  in  Egypt. — Acta  Sanctorum. 
(See  also  Les  Petit*  BoUandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  662.) 

Apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Antony 
of  Padua  in  proof  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (twelfth  century).  St.  Antony 
of  Padua  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  the  Assumption  of  Mary.  He  was 
shocked  to  find  that  Usuard  throws  doubt 
on  these  dogmas ;  and,  falling  on  his 
knees  in  his  cell,  he  prayed  God  to  pardon 
the  sins  of  those  who  dared  to  doubt. 
All  of  a  sudden  his  cell  was  fill  ed  with 
celestial  light,  and  there  appeared  before 
him  the  queen  of  heaven,  surrounded  with 
seraphin  and  cherubin.  "  My  son/'  said 
the  Virgin,  "  feel  assured  that  I  was  born 
without  sin,  and  that  I  ascended  into 
heaven  both  body  and  soul.  Fail  not  to 
preach  this  great  truth,  both  in  season 
and  out  of  season."  And  the  vision 
vanished. — L'abW  Guyard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua. 

Thaee  Ttatoni  of  the  Vlsgtn  Mary  to  prore  bar  fan- 
maculate  conception  and  aawunption  are  certainly  an 
"Insult  to  common  eenae : "  and  if  then  dogma*  rest  or 
aw  propagated  by  each  dreams,  they  ara  Indeed  base- 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Bene- 
dicta  (a.d.  1664).  One  lovely  day  in  the 
month  of  May,  St.  Maurice  appeared  to 
Benedicts,  and  told  her  to  drive  her  flock 
on  the  morrow  to  St  Stephen's  valley, 
and  there  the  Virgin  Mary  would  visit  her. 
Next  day  her  lock  went  of  its  own 
accord  to  St,  Stephen's  valley,  instead  of 
St.  Maurice's  downs  as  usual.  When  the 
shepherdess  came  to  the  grotto,  she  saw 
a  lady  of  surpassing  beauty,  holding  in 
her  arms  an  infant  more  beautiful  tnan 
its  mother.  Benedicta  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  the  vision  was  the  Madonna, 
but  thought  it  was  some  human  being, 
and  offered  her  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
lady  smiled,  but  spoke  not.  Every  day 
for  four  months  Benedicta  saw  the  vision 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  countenance 
of  the  young  shepherdess  seemed  wholly 
spiritualized,  her  beauty  became  divine, 
and  her  speech  like  that  of  an  angel. 
When  the  young  shepherd  jrjrl  was 
familiar  with  the  vision,  the  Virgin  broke 
silence,  instructed  her  in  divine  things, 
encouraged  her,  prayed  with  her,  and 
taught  her  certain  litanies  wholly  un- 
known in  those  parts.    These  litanies 


were  subsequently  adopted  in  all  tbi 
Valley  of  Laus  (2  syl.)t  and  were  catted 
the  litanies  of  Loretta.  The  rumour  <d 
this  visitation  soon  got  wind,  and  Mom. 
Grimaud,  judge  of  the  district,  requested 
Benedicta  to  ask  the  apparition  if  ana  to 
not  the  mother  of  God,  and  if  it  was  her 
wish  to  have  a  chapel  built  on  the  spot 
When  Benedicta  asked  the  visitant  these 
questions,  she  replied,  "  I  am  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God.  My  Son  wishes  to  be 
honoured  in  this  valley,  but  not  in  tha 
spot."  She  then  told  the  young  shep- 
herdess to  bring  to  the  grot  the  girls  of 
St.  Stephen  in  procession.  Benedicta 
replied.  "  But  perhaps  they  won't  believe 

me,  unless  you  write  r'  "  Nay,  nay," 

said  the  vision,  "  that  is  not  necessarr."1 
On  Aug.  80,  the  girls  of  St.  Stephen,  led 
by  Mons.  Fraisse,  pastor  of  thepansh, 
went  in  procession  to  the  grot.    The  jnge 
de  paix  went  with  them  to  mark  atten- 
tively all  that  transpired,  and  to  prepare 
a   prods-verbal.      The  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  all,  and  when  the  procession 
had  left,  and  Benedicta  was  alone,  she 
said  to  ner,  "You  will  see  me  here  no 
more."    In  1640,  a  little  chapel  was 
erected  in  this  spot,  and  dedicated  to 
"  Notre-Dame  de  Bon-Rencontre."  Here 
the  Virgin  frequently  appeared,  and  here 
it  was  she  told  the  shepherdess,  "aue 
nulle  offrande  ne  ltd  etait  plus  agreable 
que  celle  de  la  couronne  mystique  da 
rossire;  que  nulle  priere  n  etait  plus 
efficace  pour  arracher  les  pecheurs  de 
l'abfme  du  mal,  et  les  Ames  souffrantee 
de  l'abime  du  purgatoire ; — aussi  prit-elle 
depuis  lors  la  resolution  a  laquelle  elle  ne 
faillit  jamais,  de  reciter  chaque  jour,  en 
outre  de  plusieurs  autres  prieres,  quince 
rosaires  et  quinze  chapelets  pour  nonorer 
doublement  le  nombre  sacre  des  mysteres 
du  rosaires;  et,  comme  le  jour  ne  lui 
suffisait  pas  pour  tant  de  prieres,  pendant 
le  sommeil  de  ses  maftres,  elle  quittait 
sans  bruit  la  maison,  et,  malgre'  les  tene- 
bres,  le  froid,  et  la  pluie,  elle  allait  s'age- 
nouiller  sur  le  seuil  de  1'eglise  du  village 
oh  les  premiers  rayons  du  jour  la  trou- 
vaient  souvent  encore."   Sometimes,  we 
are  told,  St.  Dominic  came  from  heaven 
to  open  the  church  door  for  her,  and 
sometimes  angels  did  her  work  for  her, 
while  she  was  engaged  in  her  religious 
duties.   One  day,  m  the  autumn  of  1664, 
her  masters  sent  her  to  cut  grass  near 
Valserre  church.  She  entered  the  church 
intending  to  say  a  short  prayer,  and  then 
attend  to  her  appointed  duties ;  but  when 
she  entered  the  sacred  building,  her  soul 
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was  lifted  to  heaven  in  an  ecstasy,  and 
when  she  returned  to  herself  the  son  had 
sunk  behind  the  mountains.  She  was 
greatly  distressed,  but  what  was  her  joy 
to  find  that  some  angel  had  cut  the  grass 
for  hor,  tied  it  together  with  a  rope,  and 
brought  it  to  the  church  door !  In  1665, 
Benedicta  resolved  to  replace  the  little 
chapel  with  a  church,  and  this  the  young 
shepherdess  achieved  in  four  years,  and 
called  it  "Notre-Dame  du  Laus."*  It 
was  consecrated  Dec.  25,  a.d.  1669,  and 
after  the  midnight  mass  a  vast  number  of 
tho  heavenly  hdst  made  three  times  the 
tour  of  the  church,  singing  the  "  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,"  Sister  Benedicta  following. 
A  great  crowd  was  gathered  outside,  and 
were  almost  blinded  by  the  light  which 
shone  through  the  windows  ;  and  the 
vicar-general  declares  that  the  sweet 
odours  gave  to  the  crowd  a  foretaste  of 
heaven. — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints  (1880), 
vol.  v.  p.  224. 

(Mgr.  Baraadoo,  bishop  of  Gap,  la  collecting  inch  data 
m  them  to  effect  the  caoonliatloD  of  Stater  BenodicU, 
1888.) 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Qon- 
salvo  (a.d.  1259).  St.  Gonsalvo,  having 
retired  to  a  wild  spot  near  Amarante, 
erected  there  a  little  oratory  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  here  he  laboured  hard  to  in- 
struct the  neighbouring  peasantry  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  to  kindle  in  their 
hearts  the  love  of  God.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  small  field  of  operation,  he 
prayed  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  right  way.  The  Virgin  Mary  came 
to  him,  as  he  knelt  before  her  altar,  and 
said,  "Rise,  Gonsalvo.  and  enter  that 
religious  order  in  which  you  shall  hear 
the  Ave  Maria  both  open  and  close  the 
daily  office."  After  great  search  he 
found  at  Vinerana  a  Dominican  house 
which  began  the  morning  service  and 
ended  it  in  the  way  indicated,  and  knew 
at  once  that  he  had  found  his  haven. 
The  sequel  is  certainly  somewhat  strange, 
for  though  "  directed  by  the  Virgin  her- 
self, and  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind 
that  this  Dominican  house  was  the  lot  of 
his  inheritance,"  nevertheless  he  left  it 
after  a  while,  returned  to  his  little  oratory 
near  Amarante,  and  there  remained  till 
he  died. — Didacus  de  Rosario,  Life  of  St. 
Gonsalvo. 

The  Virgin  Mary  brings  John  Grande"  a 
hermiCs  cloak  (a.d.  1546-1600).  John 
Grande'  was  apprenticed  to  a  draper  of 

•  "Lmu"  (2  moaui  a  UXo.  ••  Notre-Danw  of  Utt 
Lake/' 


Seville,  but  wished  to  be  a  monk.  When 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
entreated  the  Virgin  Mary  to  tell  him 
what  was  his  duty  to  do.  The  Virgin 
came  to  him,  brought  him  a  hermit's 
cloak,  and  said  to  him,  "John,  put  on 
this  dress,  and  enter  at  once  into  the  ser- 
vice of  my  Son.  So  only  will  you  please 
mc."  John  Grande'  put  on  the  cloak,  left 
the  house,  and  turned  hermit. — Les  Petits 
BollandisteS}  vol.  vi.  p.  435. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Jour" 
dain  of  Saxony  (a.d.  1237).  One  night 
St.  Jourdain,  having  risen  from  his  bed 
for  prayer,  saw  the  blessed  Virgin  pass 
with  a  company  of  celestial  maidens 
through  the  dormitory,  and  sprinkle  holy 
water  on  the  sleepers.  One  of  the 
brethren  she  passed  by  without  aspersing 
him,  whereupon  St.  Jourdain  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet,  and  asked  why  she  had 
omitted  to  sprinkle  this  brother.  The 
mother  of  God  replied,  "Je  n'ai  point 
asperge*  celui-ci?  parce  qu'il  n'est  point 
assez  convert ;  dis-lui  done  qu'il  se  couvre, 
car  j'aime  votre  Ordre  (Dominican)  d'un 
amour  special,  et  ce  qui  m'est  surtout 
agre'able,  e'est  votre  habitude,  quoi  que 
vous  fassiez  ou  disiez,  de  le  commencer 
et  de  le  flnir  par  ma  louange.  Aussi  j'ai 
obtenu  de  mon  Fils  que  personne  no 
puisse  longtemps  rester  dans  votre  Ordre 
en  e'tat  de  peche'  mortel,  sans  qu'on  le 
couvre,  qu'il  se  repente  ou  qu'on  le  chasse, 
de  peur  qu'il  ne  trouble  mon  Ordre  favori." 
— Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIIL),  Vies  des  Saints,  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  ii.  p.  541. 

The  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ  appear  to 
St.  Lutgardes  (a.d.  1246).  One  day  the 
Virgin  Alary  appeared  to  St.  Lutgardes 
with  sorrowful  countenance  and  much 
disfigured.  Her  dress  was  neglected,  and 
was  all  black.  Lutgardes  demanded  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  queen  of  heaven, 
bright  as  the  sun  and  fair  as  the  moon, 
was  so  cast  down.  She  replied,  uThe 
cause  of  my  affliction  is  those  vile  heretics 
the  Albigenses,  who  crucify  my  Son 
afresh.  In  vengeance  of  this  great  crime 
God  will  send  unheard-of  evils  on  the 
earth.  To  avert  this  wrath,  Lutgardes, 
fast  for  seven  years,  taking  no  nourish- 
ment but  bread  and  water,  and  for  all 
those  years  let  your  eyes  be  never  dry  of 
tears."  Lutgardes  observed  this  long 
fast,  and  at  the  close  thereof  Christ  came 
and  told  her  to  observe  another  seven 
years'  fast,  but  allowed  her  to  eat 
vegetables.  "This  fast  I  enjoin,"  said 
Christ,  "for  the  sins  of  the  world,  to 
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reconcile  God."  Lutgardes  observed  this 
fast  also.  Mary  d'Oignies  assured  Lut- 
gardes  that  no  one  on  earth  had  such 
power  as  ahe  had  to  deliver  souls  from 

Surgatory.  We  know  that  the  abbot 
imon  of  the  Cistercian  order,  who  was 
condemned  to  eleven  years  of  purgatory, 
had  his  term  shortened  by  the  intercession 
of  Lutgardes :  and  that  the  prior  of  Oig- 
nies,  named  naudoin,  was  rescued  from 
purgatory  altogether,  because  Lutgardes 
said  to  Christ,  "  Either  erase  my  name 
from  the  book  of  life,  or  rescue  this  man 
from  purgatory  at  my  intercession. " — 
Thomas  de  Cantimpre*,  Life  of  St.  Lut- 
gardes, 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Nicho- 
las of  IblentmOj  and  gtves  him  bread.  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  being  very  sick 
for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  was 
commanded  to  eat  meat,  but  replied 
that  by  so  doing  he  should  save  his  body 
at  the  peril  of  his  soul.  In  this  dilemma 
the  Virgin  Mary,  accompanied  by  St. 
Augustine^  brought  him  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  told  him,  having  soaked  it  in  water, 
to  eat  thereof  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  did  he,  and  he  recovered.  Hence 
rose  the  custom  of  distributing  in  the 
Augustine  convents  what  is  called  11  the 
bread  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,"  that 
is,  consecrated  bread,  given  away  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  said  to  be  a 
specific  against  tertian  fever,  the  fever 
from  which  the  saint  was  suffering  when 
the  Virgin  came  to  him. — Antony  (arch- 
bishop of  Florence),  Chronicon. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Peter 
Thomas  (a.d.  1862).  There  was  much 
jealousy  about  the  order  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,  because  of  the  many  favours  be- 
stowed on  it  from  heaven.  St  Peter 
Thomas  appealed  to  the  Virgin  for  pro- 
tection, and  the  Virgin  came  to  him  in 
person,  and  said,  "  Peter  Thomas,  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  the  order  of  Mount 
Carmel  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  honour  of  Elijah,  its  founder." 
So  saying  she  vanished,  leaving  the  saint 
full  of  the  sweetest  consolation. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes.  vol.  i.  p.  170  (7th 
edit.  1880). 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  a  widow  of 
Velaune,  and  hence  the  cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame  du  Puy  (m  France).  A  widow  of 
Velaune,  the  ancient  capital  of  Velay. 
being  sick  of  a  fever  which  resisted  all 
the  skill  of  the  physicians,  addressed  her- 
self at  length  to  the  Virgin,  who  directed 
her  to  go  to  Mount  Anis  to  have  her 
health  restored.  Mount  Anis  is  the  sum- 


mit of  a  conical  mountain  on  which  ftt 
church  of  Notre- Dame  da  Pay*  ni 
subsequently  erected.  The  widow  arrived 
at  the  place  indicated,  and  placed  herseH 
on  a  square  stone  formed  like  an  altar. 
Here  she  dozed,  and  saw  a  company  <rf 
angels  surrounding  a  queen  in  royal  robes, 
from  whom  proceeded  rays  of  giorr. 
"  That,"  said  one  of  the  Angela  to  tht 
widow,  "  is  the  mother  of  God,  who  his 
selected  this  spot  for  a  sanctuary ;  and, 
that  you  may  not  mistake  this  vision  for 
a  dream,  you  will  find  yourself  restored 
to  perfect  health.**  The  vision  then 
vanished,  and  the  widow  rose  completely 
cured.  St.  George,  governor  of  the 
church  of  Velay,  being  told  of  this  vision, 
climbed  the  Mount  Anis,  and  observed 
that  a  part  of  the  plateau  was  covered 
with  snow,  although  it  was  the  middle  of 
July,  the  time  of  summer  heat ;  he  also 
observed  that  footprints  of  a  stag  in  the 
snow  marked  the  ground  plan  of  a  church. 
The  bishop  had  a  hedge  thrown  np  to  per- 
petuate the  plan,  selected  the  square 
stone  on  which  the  widow  saw  the  vision 
as  the  spot  for  the  high  altar,  and  left 
there  a  shoe  of  the  Virgin  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Rome.  Nothing 
more  was  done  till  the  episcopate  of  St, 
Vosy,  a.d.  220,  when  a  dame  from  Ceys- 

D paralyzed,  was  laid  on  the  stone, 
a  similar  vision,  was  cured  of  her 
palsy,  and  reported  the  whole  to  St.  Vosy. 
After  fasting  for  three  days,  St.  Vosy 
visited  the  spot,  and  found  the  enclosure 
of  St  George  still  covered  with  snow. 
11  This,"  said  he  in  transport,  "is  no 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  gate  of 
heaven ; "  and  he  resolved  to  transfer  the 
episcopal  seat  thither  from  St  Panlien, 
where  it  then  was.  As  the  consent  of 
the  pope  was  necessary  for  this  transfer, 
he  at  once  started  for  Rome,  obtained  the 
required  authorization,  and  brought  back 
with  him  Scrutarius,  a  young  architect 
of  senatorial  family,  whom  he  employed 
to  superintend  the  buildings.  The  design 
of  the  church  was  extremely  simple,  with 
few  ornaments,  and  the  whole  edifice  was 
finished  within  seven  years,  when  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  consecrate  it  As 
Scrutarius  and  the  bishop  went  to  Rome 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  pope,  two 
old  men,  arrayed  in  white,  met  them, 
each  bearing  a  gold  casket,  which  at  the 
consecration  the  bishop  was  requested  to 
present  to  the  church  of  Mount  Anis; 
and  so  saying  they  disappeared  from 
sight    The  prelate,  and  all  with  him, 
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instantly  drew  off  their  shoes,  returned 
with  the  caskets,  and  reported  what  they 
had  seen.  The  news  spread  like  light- 
ning, throngs  flocked  to  the  place,  a 
grand  procession  was  formed,  and  the 
inarch  to  Mount  Anis  began.  As  they 
came  to  the  church  the  doors  flew  open 
of  their  own  accord,  the  building  was 
illuminated  with  thousands  of  torches, 
and  the  altar  sprinkled  with  an  oil  the 
perfume  of  which  filled  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  bishop  intoned  the  service, 
and,  when  it  was  over,  collected  three 
.hundred  of  the  torches  to  keep  as  relics. 
Two  of  them  remain  still  in  the  church 
treasury.  The  new  church  drew  a  large 
concourse  of  people  to  the  place,  which 
soon  numbered  many  thousands  of  in- 
habitants. —  Hamon,  Notre-Dame  de 
France  ;  Le  Triomphe  de  Marie,  ou  Rela- 
tion du  Jubili  de  1842 ;  and  Relation  du 
Jubitede  Notre-Dame  du  Puy,  1853. 

Tasso  the  poet  and  the  apparition  (a.d. 
1544-1595).  [A  better  example  of  the 
power  of  imagination  cannot  be  given 
than  the  following,  which  will  explain 
very  many  of  the  apparitions  referred 
to  in  this  volume.  It  is  taken  from  the 
life  of  Tasso  by  Giambattista  Manso.] 
Tasso,  he  tells  us,  constantly  saw  a  spirit 
which  conversed  with  him  on  theological 
and  other  subjects :  and  the  poet  declared 
that  the  things  he  learnt  from  this  spirit 
surpassed  his  own  understanding,  and 
anything  he  had  ever  read.  Manso  being 
invited  to  come  one  evening,  Torquato 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "See,  see!  there  is 
my  spirit-friend.  Look  at  him  well,  and 
be  convinced."  The  poet  then  entered 
on  some  abstruse  disquisition,  now  pro- 
pounding questions,  and  anon  answering 
arguments,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  in 
deep  converse  with  another.  Manso, 
however,  saw  nothing  but  the  rays  of  the 
sun  shining  on  the  wall,  and  heard  no 
voice  but  that  of  Tasso  himself.— Notes 
and  Queries,  Nov.  24,  1883,  p.  401. 

ThU  probably  win  explain  tb«  legends  of  St  Angusttoe 
(the  Trinity),  p.  30S ;  Catherine  of  Bologna,  p.  28;  Ttao- 
raa,  p.  U ;  and  acorn  of  others. 

Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

Johk  xi.  61.  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of 
this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever ;  and  the  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world. 

John  vi.  63-67.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yon. 
Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood, 
hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My 


blood  Is  drink  Indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh 
and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I 
in  him.  As  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  Me  shall  live  by  Me. 

Matt.  xxvi.  26-29.  As  the  apostles  were 
eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said, 
Take,  eat;  this  is  My  body.  And  He  took  the 
cap,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  them,  saying, 
Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  But  I  say  unto  yon,  I  will 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine, 
until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in 
My  Father '8  kingdom. 

1  Gob.  x.  16.  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we 
bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

Transubstantiation  proved  by  miracle. 
Father  Giry,  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Fits  du  ires-saint  Sacrement,  after 
citing  the  usual  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
giving  in  confirmation  quotations  from 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  refers  to 
the  corroboration  of  the  dogma  by  five 
general  councils — that  of  the  Lateran, 
under  Innocent  III. ;  that  of  Vienne, 
under  Clement  V. ;  with  those  of  Con- 
stance, Florence,  and  Trent.  He  then 
goes  on  to  sav,  "  le  pape  Urbain  IV.  fut 
excite*  a  Itablir  la  fete  du  Saint  Sacrement 
par  un  miracle  arrive4  a  Bolsena,  non  loin 
d'Orvieto."  The  miracle  was  this:  A 
priest,  saying  mass  in  St.  Christina,  felt 
incredulous  about  the  transubstantiation 
of  the  elements ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
uttered  the  words  of  consecration,  than 
the  wafer  host  began  to  stream  with 
blood,  "  comme  si  elle  eft.t  voulu  pleurer 
rinfidelite'  de  ce  ministre."  It  shed  such 
a  profusion  of  blood,  that  the  corporal, 
the  napkins,  and  even  the  altar,  were 
completely  covered  with  it.  The  pope, 
informed  of  this  "miracle,"  had  the  blood- 
stained articles  sent  to  Orvieto,  where 
they  were  received  with  great  pomp,  and 
a  procession  containing  a  vast  number 
of  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  Church  dignitaries.  They  were 
duly  deposited  in  the  ancient  church  of 
Orvieto,  till  a  magnificent  church  was 
erected  for  their  reception,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  by  Nicholas  V. 

Blood  from  the  host  proves  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation  (a.d.  1608).  St. 
Andrew  Avellin  was  a  staunch  advocate 
of  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  One 
day  a  communicant  who  disbelieved  it, 
after  receiving  the  wafer,  wrapped  it  in 
his  handkerchief,  with  intention  of 
analyzing  it  when  he  reached  home. 
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When  he  opened  his  handkerchief  he 
found  it  saturated  with  the  blood  which 
had  flowed  from  the  host.  He  ran  back 
to  St.  Andrew,  confessed  his  "  sacrilege," 
and  recounted  the  11  miracle."  St.  An- 
drew took  advantage  of  this  to  prove  the 
verity  of  the  mystery,  and  the  bloody 
handkerchief  was  carried  in  procession 
as  a  proof  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. — 
Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  806. 

A  host  bleeds  profusely  from  the  knife 
of  a  Jew,  In  a.d.  1290,  under  the  reign  of 
Philippe  le  Bel,  a  poor  woman  pawned 
her  best  gown  to  a  Jew.  Easter  Sunday 
being  at  hand,  she  asked  the  pawnbroker 
to  let  her  have  it  for  that  one  day,  and 
the  Jew  replied  he  would  let  her  have  it 
entirely,  if  she  would  bring  him  the 
consecrated  wafer  which  the  priest  gave 
her  in  the  communion.  This  she  did, 
and  the  Jew,  placing  it  on  the  table, 
stabbed  it  over  and  over  again  with  his 
penknife.  Blood  in  great  streams  flowed 
from  the  wounds,  splashing  the  woman 
and  her  children.  "La  meme  chose 
arriva  lorsqu'il  la  pendit  avec  un  clou  (! !), 
la  frappa  a  coups  de fouet  (l !),  et  la  perca 
avec  une  lance  (! !)."  Then  casting  it 
into  the  fire,  it  fluttered  among  the  flames, 
but  received  no  harm.  "  Enfin,  sa  rage 
l'ayant  porte*  a  la  plonger  dans  une 
chaudiere  d'eau  bouillante,  a  l'heure 
meme  1'eau  prit  la  couleur  de  sang,  et 
l'hostie  se  fit  voir  en  la  forme  de  Jesus 
Christ  crucifie',  deve*  au-dessus  de  la 
chaudiere  (\ !)."  The  Jew,  in  affright, 
hid  himself  in  the  coal-hole.  A  woman 
passing  by,  entered  the  house,  and  saw 
"  Notre-Seigneur  en  cet  rftat;  et  alors 
cette  hostie,  reprenant  sa  premiere  forme, 
se  vint  mettre  saine  et  entiere  dans  un 
petit  vase  qu'elle  avait  entre  les  mains  (! !). 
Elle  recut  ce  tresor  avec  beaucoup  de 
reve'rence,  et  le  porta  aussitdt  a  l'eglise 
de  St.  Jean-en-Greve,  oh  on  le  conservait 
encore  trcs-precieusement  avant  la  Revo- 
lution,  et  d'ou  on  le  portait  tons  les 
ans  en  procession,  je  jour  de  l'octave  du 
St.  Sacrement,"  The  king  and  bishop 
of  Paris  were  informed  of  this  prodigy, 
and  the  house  where  it  occurred  was 
converted  into  a  church. 

Hill  tale  Is  glren  m  a  iob«r  fact  by  Father  dry,  In  hii 
diamine  on  the  "Flte  da  Tres-ealnt  Sacrament,1'  to  per- 
made  Christian!  to  observe  the  feast  and  honour  it  Mgr. 
Goerlo,  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  repeata  It  with 
full  approbation  In  nla  Yin  ate  Saintt,  toL  xrl.  p.  472 
(7th  edit  1880),  and  Introduce!  the  tale  with  the  following 
words :— "  Poor  I'aatre  hostie  [the  other  wu  about  the 
"atolen  boat  which  flow  into  the  air,"  p.  4*81  le  miracle  en 
eat  pins  tragiqoe,  mala  U  n'aat  pas  mouu  oiubre,  nl  molna 
authentkjoa  (I  |).«  For  my  own  pvt.  one  of  the  greatest 
 ..    .j^  " attthentlc story.'ls the atmpllcity  of  Urn 


wonian  in  askiug  the  pawnbroker  to  atfre  her  hack  ar  _ 
Sunday  gown  for  nothing. 

Blood  issues  from  the  host  tchick  m 
pierced  by  some  Jews  (a.d.  1370).  (I) 
Some  Jews,  in  1370,  took  from  St. 
Gudula's,  in  Brussels,  some  coxisecrtka 
wafers,  which  they  pierced  with  pa- 
knives.  Blood  issued  from  the  wound*. 
Happily  the  wafers  were  rescued  froa 
their  hands,  and  safely  deposited  in  tbi 
church  of  St.  Gudula,  where  every  year, 
in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  carried  » 
sacred  procession. 

(2)  At  Dijon,  the  capital  of  BorgundV. 
there  was,  before  1791,  a  miraculous  ho* 
in  St.  Chapelle.  sent  from  Rome,  in  1433, 
by  pope  Eugemus  IV.  to  Robert  -Ancloe, 
canon  of  the  Church.  This  wafer  bad 
been  stabbed  by  a  Jew,  and  avast  stream 
of  blood  issued  from  the  wound.  King 
Louis  XII.,  being  cured  of  a  distressing 
malady  by  the  virtue  of  this  wafer,  sent 
to  the  church  his  coronation  crown.  On 
Feb.  10,  1794,  this  sacred  host  was 
thrown  into  a  brazier  and  burnt  to  atoms* 
"aux  applaudissements  de  la  dema^ogi* 
et  de  l'enfer."  No  vestige  of  St.  Cha- 
pelle now  remains. — FatherGiry,Z>u<xH*r.s# 
on  the  Fete  Dieu  or  Holy  Sacrament. 

The  truth  of  the  dogma  of  transubstantvJ- 
tion  proved  by  actual  conversion.  At  the 
Augustine's,  m  Louvain,  part  of  a  wafo.r 
is  still  shown,  which  was  brought  from 
Middelburg,  the  capital  of  Zeland,  where 
it  was  actually  turned  into  flesh,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  young  man,  named  John  of 
Cologne,  who  came  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  unworthily. — Father  Giry, 
Discourse  on  the  St.  Sacrament. 

The  host  appears  in  the  likeness  of  V* 
Child  Jesus.  The  bishop  took  a  wafer, 
made  in  the  likeness  of  bread,  and  at  the 
lifting  up  [i.e.  the  elevation  of  the  host], 
there  came  a  figure  in  the  likeness  of 
a  child,  whose*  visage  was  as  red  and  as 
bright  as  fire  ;  and  He  smote  Himself  into 
the  consecrated  bread.  So  they  all  saw 
that  the  bread  was  formed  of  a  fleshly 
man ;  and  then  the  bishop  put  the  corporal 
into  the  holv  vessel  again.  Ana  sir 
Galahad,  as  he  kneeled  down,  received 
his  Saviour.— Malory,  History  of  Prince 
Arthur,  pt.  iii.  101,  102. 

This  fflHorf  qf  Primet  Arthm-  b,  of  cooraa,  romance, 
bat  there  would  be  no  point  in  the  tranaubatantiatlon 
onleas  It  pictured  forth  the  general  belief.  It  seems, 
however,  'to  favour  the  doctrine  of  conaubatmntiatlon  more 
than  tnuuubstantaaUon.  for  the  Child  Jeaua  "smote 
Himself  into  the  bread."  and  did  not  traumata  the 


Christ  rises,  in  the  form  of  a  child,  from 
a  sacred  host.  At  Braine,  in  the  diocese 
of  Soissons,  there  was,  up  to  the  first 
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quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
miraculous  host  shown  in  the  Premonstra- 
tensian  church.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Reims  and  the  bishop 
of  Soissons,  a  beautiful  young  child  rose 
out  of  the  sacred  host,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  conversion  of  several  Jews,  who 
had  sworn  to  believe  in  transubstantiation 
when  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes  the 
God  of  the  mass.  This  host,  with  the 
chalice,  and  chasuble  worn  on  the  occasion, 
and  even  the  tools  employed  in  making 
the  bread,  were  long  preserved  in  the 
church.  The  host  was  seen  by  Dom 
Marten  in  1718.  The  chalice  has  quite  dis- 
appeared, but  the  box  in  which  it  was  kept 
remainsstill.  The  chasuble  was  sold  by  the 
prior  for  some  ecclesiastical  ornaments. 
The  annual  procession  is  still  made. 

St.  Antony  proves  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation by  Boniville' s  mule.  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  had  a  disputation  one 
day  with  Boniville  on  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass.  Boniville  denied  the  transub- 
stantiation, and  Antony  maintained  its 
truth.  To  convince  his  adversary  of  his 
error,  St.  Antony  told  Boniville  to  shut 
up  his  mule  and  give  it  no  food  for  three 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  fast,  St.  An- 
tony held  out  to  the  mule  a  consecrated 
wafer,  and  Boniville  threw  towards  it 
a  feed  of  oats.  The  mule  took  no  notice 
of  the  oats,  but  fell  on  its  knees  before 
the  holy  wafer,  adoring  it  as  its  Creator 
and  Lord  (! !).  This  "  miracle  "  greatly 
comforted  the  Catholics,  but  infuriated 
the  heretics.  Boniville,  however,  was 
converted  by  it. —  Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  865.  (He 
adds,  "It  shalbe  vnbeliefe  not  to  gene 
credit  to  the  manifest  verity  of  St.  An- 
thony's miracles.  Euen  so  to  deny  the 
due  honour  vnto  the  merits  of  the  saint, 
shalbe  a  kind  of  enuy.") 

As  a  aupplcxMnt  to  thU  legend  may  be  given  om  told 
by  St  OpUt,  bishop  of  MUah,  In  Africa.  8ome  Donatirts 
threw  the  consecrated  bread  to  some  dogs :  but  the  dogs. 
Instead  of  touching  the  sacred  food,  turned  on  the  Dona- 
tirts in  great  fury,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 

The  "Mule  Miracle,"  as  it  is  called.  Is  given  soma* 
what  differently  by  the  abbot  GuyanL  He  Bays  the  dispu- 
tant was  one  Guiald  (not  Boniville),  that  be  was  one  of 
the  AlMgensea,  and  that  the  proposal  to  try  the  mule  was 
made  by  him  and  not  by  St.  Antony.  He  ssys  the  mule 
not  only  knelt  "to  his  creator  "  (the  host),  but  "  placant 
sa  t*te  sur  las  pleds  d'Antoine,  reste  Immobile  dans  cette 
position."  The  Albigensee  were  corered  with  rage  and 
confusion,  but  the  Joy  of  "  the  Catholics  "  was  unbounded. 
Guiald  was  converted,  and  a  great  number  of  "  heretics." 
This  occurred  at  Toulouse,  and  a  nephew  of  Guiald  made 
a  tableture  of  the  "Mule  Miracle,"  and  below  It  is  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  may  still  be  seen  over  the  chapel  :— 

.  .  .  calso  statnere  loco  rptrantla  signa : 
In  forlbos  stat  earns,  supples  ante  ora  dlcatt 
Corporis,  effigies  cultue  monomania  rerendl 
Oil  spreta  faro  calathls  portatur  arena. 


Above  the  door  in  living  sculpture  wrought, 
tost  and  oats  before  the  hlnny  fc 


The  host  a   _ 

The  beast  In  worship  kneels,  and  scorns  to  nibble 
The  tempting  bait  beside  him  In  the  cribble. 

St,  Gregory  proves  the  reality  of  tran- 
substantiation (a.d.  540-604).  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  celebrating  one  day  the  "  holy 
sacrifice  of  redemption,"  offered  the 
bread  to  a  woman,  and  in  so  doing  uttered 
these  words,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  U 
everlasting  life."  Observing  the  woman 
smile  as  he  spoke  these  words,  he  took 
away  the  bread,  and  placed  it  on  the 
altar.  When  mass  was  over,  he  asked 
the  woman  why  she  had  smiled  at  the 
solemn  moment  of  receiving  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ.  She  replied,  because  he 
said  the  little  piece  of  bread  was  the 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  St.  Gregory, 
on  hearing  this,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  began  praying  that 
the  Father  of  lights  would  illuminate  the 
soul  of  this  benighted  woman.  On  rising 
from  his  knees,  he  showed  the  woman 
that  the  piece  of  bread  he  had  taken  from 
her,  and  placed  on  the  altar,  was  real 
flesh,  with  all  the  ingredients  of  meat. 
The  woman  saw  it  was  so  ;  she  could  not 
disbelieve  her  eyes,  and  was  converted. 
St.  Gregory  then  prayed  again,  and  the 
flesh  was  reconverted  into  bread.  These 
miracles  greatly  confirmed  the  Church  in 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. — John 
the  deacon,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
(Written  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the 
express  desire  of  pope  John  VIII.) 

St.  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proves 
the  real  presence  (a.d.  875,  942-958). 
Alban  Butler  tells  us  that  some  of  the 
clergy  at  Canterbury  doubted  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eucharist. 
St.  Odo  prayed  that  God  would  demon- 
strate to  them  the  truth  of  this  mystery  ; 
and  while  he  was  saying  mass  in  the 
cathedral,  at  the  breaking  of  the  host, 
blood  was  seen  by  all  present  distilling 
from  it  into  the  chalice.  The  saint  called 
up  to  the  altar  those  who  doubted,  and 
they  joined  the  archbishop  in  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  having  vouch- 
safed this  miracle  to  remove  their  doubts. 
— Lives  of  the  Saints,  July  4. 

Burety  this  is  not  very  logical.  This  Is  an  axiom  of  the 
[Roman]  Catholic  Church :  "Torus  Cbristus  in  toto  sacra- 
men  to,  et  totus  in  qualibet  parte  sacnunentl."  80  that 
whether  you  cut  or  break  the  bread  after  consecration, 
each  Individual  part  contains  the  waol*  Christ.  If  so. 
no  incision  can  possibly  divide  the  Saviour's  body  or  make 
it  bleed,  any  more  than  cutting  oft*  an  arm  can  divide  the 
souL  It  must  be  obvious,  if  by  cutting  the  host  In  two 
you  make  it  bleed,  then  you  have  so  divided  It  that  each 
part  does  nor  contain  the  entire  Christ,  you  bars  out  the 
Christ :  but  If  every  fragment  contains  locus  Ckrlttut,  it 
Is  a  physical  Impossibility  to  out  Christ  and  make  Bun 
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TUmaris  book  in  proof  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  Tilman  wrote  a  book  entitled 
De  MiracuKs  veri  Sacramenti,  which  ii 
divided  into  forty-four  chapters,  to  prove 
the  real  presence. 

Ch.  i.  Tells  ns  of  a  farmhouse  freed 
from  the  haunting  of  evil  spirits  by  cele- 
brating mass  therein. 

Ch.  ii.  Tells  ns  of  a  dnke  of  8axony 
who,  at  the  time  of  mass,  saw  in  the 
Eucharist  the  form  of  an  elegant  young 
child. 

Ch.  t.  Tells  us  of  one  whose  shackles 
fell  off  at  the  time  when  a  mass  was  said 
for  him. 

Ch.  vi.  Tells  about  one  Baraca,  a  sea- 
man, who  escaped  shipwreck  by  "the 
salutary  host  of  the  Eucharist." 

Ch.  xx.  Tells  us  how  one  Satyrus 
(brother  of  St,  Ambrose)  was  saved  in 
shipwreck  by  having  the  Eucharist  hang- 
ingabout  his  neck. 

Ch.  xxix.  Is  about  a  Eucharist  flying 
through  the  air  to  an  altar,  and  there 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  most  beautiful 
child  upon  the  P*ten. 

Ch.  xxxvi.  Tells  us  of  a  host  which 
skipped  thrice  from  off  the  altar,  because 
it  was  defiled  by  a  little  fly. 

The  Latin  UUes  of  this  Interesting  book  are  snbtrrlbsd. 

(L)  Dt  pnadio  ab  Infestation*  maUgnoram  iplrttuam 
llberatio,  per  obUUonem  secrifldl  corporis  ChrUti. 

(U.)  Dt  Suoatao  doc*,  qui  sab  secrtficto  Mtssss  rldtt 
spsclem  siegaotl*  pasrull  In  eooharlsUe. 

(r.)  Do  qaodem  cujas  rtneak  solrsbentar  tempore,  quo 
pro  Olo  offerebatar  seerlftclom  Mfcem 

(ri)  Ds  Baraca  imbm  p»«hrtwm  Hosttatn  onchortsthe 
•  iieafragto  liberate 

(xx.)  Quoroodo  Setynis,  dlrl  Ambrosfl  frater,  socharls- 
tUm  colfo  appensem  baboo*  tn  naufraglo  ineolomls  •cr- 
eator. 

(ixlx.)  Do  oachariitte,  qoss  a  terra  snapte  rktate  sub- 
ttmeta  per  aera  fcrebetar  ad  altera,  lbidemqoe  In  apoele 
eenusUaslml  poerl  apparall 

(xxxTi.)  Da  HostJa  tartio  ab  altarl  dtrinltaa  prqjecta,  eo 
 "  — jf  contaminate. 


Transubstantiation  proved  on  the  testi- 
mony of  devils  (a.d.  1602).  When  Sara 
Williams  was  examined  by  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical, 
April  24,  1602,  we  are  told  that  her  devil 

S roved  the  real  presence  thus:  (1)  The 
evil  was  commanded  by  the  priestly 
exorcists  to  kiss  the  sacrament.  He  durst 
not  disobey ;  but,  being  asked  what  he 
had  kissed,  replied,  "  The  body  of  Christ, 
and  it  has  eyes  in  it."  (2)  On  another 
occasion  the  priests  held  to  the  devil  the 
blessed  sacrament,  and  bade  him  adore 
his  Lord  and  God ;  whereupon  the  devil 
answered,  "He  is  thy  God  indeed  ;  and 
if  you  believe  it  not,  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
and  you  will  see  it  bleed."  (See  note,  p. 
491).— Samuel  Harsnet  (afterwards  arch- 
WahoD  of  York),  Popish  Impostures  (1604), 


In  tba  Book  of  Miradtt,  RbcLUe  ukj  the  derll,  "Van 
seywt  tboo  of  the  sarramant  of  the  altar!"  lad  tea 
derfl  repass,  M  It  to  the  wry  body  of  CM*.* 

The  Eucharist,  impatient  to  enter  the 
mouth  of  St,  Catherine  of  Sena,  leaps 
from  the  paten  to  the  lips  of  the  saint  (a.t>. 
1317-1880).  Raymond  of  Capua,  tha 
confessor  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  assures 
us,  as  a  solemn  fact,  that "  the  Eucharistic 
victim,  as  if  impatient  of  going  to  reside 
in  that  temple  of  purity,  Catherine  of 
Siena,  actually  placed  itself,  one  day, 
on  the  paten,  at  the  moment  the  priest 
advanced  towards  the  saint  to  administer 
it  to  her."  He  furthermore  affirms  that 
many  persons  have  borne  witness,  from 
their  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
holy  host,  at  the  moment  of  communion, 
sometimes  jumped  from  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest  into  the  month  of 
Catherine.— Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sie 

Mer.  Ooerla.  the  pope's  ebajnberWn.  quota*  tbde  p 
graph,  and  bk  Frsncb  translation  ran* thee:  "I*' " 
eoeharieUqee.  eomme  *t  elle  est  «t*  faopeUente 
riskier  dans  go  tabernacle  de  pare*  et  de  satnte  adora- 
tion, rlnt  un  jour  ss  placer  d'eQe-mtao  ear  la  paten*  an 
t  on  son  confBsssnr  s'arancatt  ponrdonnar  la  onrn- 
>  a  son  fllustre  pentteota"  From  which  H  want 
i  that  the  change  of  the  bread  does  not  take  place  at 
-  t  at  the  inocnent  of  com- 


fit. John  of  St.  Facond  often  saw  Christ 
visible  in  the  Eucharistic  elements  (a.d. 
1430-1479).  John  of  St  Facond,  in 
Spain,  had  often  the  advantage  of  seeing 
with  his  eyes  the  visible  Saviour  in  the 
eulogie  or  consecrated  bread,  and  this 
visible  manifestation  of  Christ  took  from 
him  all  difficulty  in  understanding  this 
sacred  mystery.  The  bread  might  appear 
to  be  bread  to  unbelievers,  but  he  saw 
with  his  eyes  Christ  there,  Christ  visible, 
and  it  would  be  more  mysterious  that  his 
eyes  should  see  clearly  what  is  not,  than 
that  the  consecrated  bread  should  be 
changed  into  the  sacred  Person  of  our 
salvation. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Boilandists), 
vol.  ii.  June  12,  p.  616. 

Thii  argument  Is  wholly  worthless,  es  our  eyes  are  per- 
petually seeing  "what  Is  not"  ns  in  dreams,  redone, 
tranoes,  delirium,  ferer,  and  fifty  other  abnormalMaa. 
Pabs  sights  and  (else  noises  are  phenomena  known  to  aU 
m,  and  are  treated  as  symptoms  of  diseased 


Laurentius  of  Brindisi  saw  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  (a.d.  1559-1619).  "  One  day," 
says  his  chief  biographer,  "the  blessed 
Laurentius,  during  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  immediately  after  the  consecration, 
saw  the  Saviour  Himself,  visibly,  in  the 
sacred  host.  He  was  under  the  form  of 
a  little  child,  who  caressed  Laurentius, 
and  smiled  on  him  lovingly.  Brother 
Adam  de  Rovigo,  who  was  officiating, 
says  he  also  saw  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
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fell  as  if  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
where  he  lay  for  fifteen  minutes.  On 
coming  to  himself,  he  fell  in  adoration 
before  the  divine  Infant.  What  were  his 
emotions  *  il  n'y  a  qu'un  habitant  da  ciel 
qui  pourrait  leg  dccnre.' " — Mgr.  Guerin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  127.  (He  does 
not  tell  ns  who  was  "  son  principal  bio- 
graphe,"  but  subjoins,  as  a  colophon  to 
the  life.  Palmier  Seraphique.) 

St.  Leo  brings  blood  from  the  sacred 
wafer.  If  any  one  of  note  required  a  relic, 
St.  Leo  was  wont  to  say  mass,  and  then 
dividing  the  corporal,  give  part  of  it  for 
a  relic.  If  the  receiver  seemed  dissatisfied, 
Leo  would  prick  the  wafer  with  a  knife, 
and  blood  would  issue  from  the  wound. 
(See  Bleeding  Relics,  p.  262.) — Da- 
masus  (died  a.d.  380),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
(See  Blood  of  Jesus,  etc.,  p.  2G9.) 

(8m  St.  Odo,  p.  481.  note) 

St.  Theresa  of  Avila  often  saw  Christ 
Himself  in  the  host  (a.d.  1515-1582). 
Christ  often  showed  Himself  to  StTheresa 
in  the  consecrated  wafer,  sometimes  as  a 
child,  of  surpassing  beauty,  sometimes  in 
His  passion,  sometimes  in  His  resurrec- 
tion. Once  on  Palm  Sunday,  after  she 
had  received  the  host  into  her  mouth,  it 
bled  bo  profusely  she  could  not  swallow 
it.  The  blood  was  warm,  as  if  it  flowed 
from  living  veins.  Her  terror  was  un- 
speakable, but  Christ  whispered  to  her 
not  to  fear,  for  His  blood  was  the  fount 
of  grace. — Her  Autobiography. 

Fire  respects  the  Holy  Eucharist  (May  26, 
1608).  In  a.d.  1608  a  fire  consumed  the 
abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  Faverney,  in 
Franche  Comtd;  but  though  the  mon- 
strance, which  contained  two  hosts  and  a 
finger  of  St.  Agatha,  was  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  flames,  it  remained 
miraculously  suspended  in  the  air,  with- 
out anything  to  support  it,  and  continued 
so  for  thirty-three  nours.  More  than  ten 
thousand  persons  witnessed  the  miracle, 
and  fifty-two  of  the  principal  witnesses 
signed  the  prods-verbal ',  which  was  sent 
to  the  archbishop  of  Besancon,  who  care- 
fully examined  into  the  matter,  and,  being 
satisfied  of  its  truth,  commanded  the 
account  to  be  published.  In  the  bull  of 
Paul  V.  all  the  chief  points  of  the  marvel 
are  duly  rehearsed.  "L'eclatante  ve'rite' 
du  dogme  catholique  confondit  les  he*rc*- 
tiques,  qui  travaillaient  alors  a  introduire 
leurs  erreurs  dans  la  province.  Nul  d'entre 
eux  n'osa  clever  publiquement  la  voix 
contre  les  faits  racontes  dans  les  relations 
authentiques ;  et  leur  silence  est  une 
preuve  de  plus  de  l'e'vidence  du  miracle." 


— Fanny  de  Poinctes  Gevigney,  Faverney 
et  sa  Sainte  Hostie. 

Sister  Benedicta  receives  her  Well  Be- 
loved, at  the  hand  of  an  angel  (a.d.  1648- 
17 18) .  While  the  Jansenists  were  masters 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Lake  (Laos,  2  syl.), 
an  angel  offered  "  to  give  Sister  Benedicta 
her  Well  Beloved.*  The  tabernacle 
opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord,  and 
immediately  the  angel  took  up  the  pyx, 
the  "  blessed  Jesus  entered  into  the  heart 
of  the  saintly  shepherdess,  while  another 
angel  assisted  at  the  holy  ceremony." — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  227. 

(Mgr.  Barn ad  oa,  bishop  of  Gap,  Is  collecting  such  date 
m  than  to  affect  the  canonisation  at  Sitter  Benedict*. 
I8S3.) 

An  angel  brings  to  St.  Columba  uthe 
sacred  body  of  Jesus  Christ "  (a.d.  1477- 
1501).  Not  unfrequently  St.  Columba 
received  the  Holy  Communion  from  the 
hands  of  Christ  Himself.  One  day  her  con- 
fessor went  to  say  mass  in  another  church, 
and  Columba  entreated  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  satisfy  her  ardent  desire  "to  unite 
herself  to  Christ."  In  a  few  seconds  an 
angel  came  to  her,  "holding  between  his 
fingers  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,"  and 
gave  it  her.  Her  confessor,  missing  the 
wafer,  was  greatly  distressed,  and  the 
next  time  he  saw  St.  Columba,  told  her 
of  his  trouble.  "  Grieve  not,  my  father," 
she  replied ;  "an  angel  brought  the  miss- 
ing fragment  of  the  host  to  me,  and  it 
now  reposes  in  my  heart."  "In  that 
case,  my  daughter,"  said  the  confessor, 
"  I  rejoice,  and  thank  God.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord."— Sebastian  of 
PerouBa,  Life  of  St.  Columba  of  Bieti. 

A  stolen  host  flies  into  the  air,  when 
the  pyx  is  opened  (a.d.  1274).  In  1274, 
under  the  reign  of  Phippe  le  Hardi,  a 
thief  stole  the  pyx  from  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais,  in  Paris,  and  carried  it  to 
the  Champ  du  Landit,  near  St.  Denis. 
Here  he  opened  the  vase  to  throw  away 
the  sacred  host  which  he  expected  to 
find ;  but  the  moment  the  pyx  was 
opened,  the  host  flew  upwards,  and  began 
to  flutter  about  the  man.  Some  peasants 
who  saw  it  went  and  told  the  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  whose  name  was  Mathieu  de 
Venddme,  and  the  abbot  told  the  bishop 
of  Paris.  These  two  Church  dignitaries 
at  once  organized  a  large  procession, 
which  proceeded  to  the  place,  singing 
sacramental  hymns.  When  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  Champ  du  Landit,  all 
saw  the  host  fluttering  in  the  air,  and 
immediately  the  cure'  who  consecrated 
it  appeared,  the  host  placed  itself  in  his 
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hands  in  the  sight  of  an  infinite  number 
of  people.  The  abbot  and  bishop  or- 
dained that  every  Friday  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais  should  chant  a  canticle  in 
memory  of  this  miracle,  and  that  once 
a  year  a  special  office  should  be  held  on 
Sept.  1.  This  host  disappeared  at  the 
Revolution,  but  the  office  is  still  re- 
hearsed. 

The  consecrated  wafer  converted  into  a 
serpent  (sixth  century).  St.  Melanius 
administered,  at  one  time,  the  eulogie  or 
sacred  bread  to  four  bishops.  One  of 
them  (Mars  of  Nantes),  instead  of  eating 
it,  hid  it  in  his  bosom,  that  he  might  not 
break  his  Lenten  fast.  When  the  service 
was  over,  the  bread  thus  hidden  had 
been  converted  into  a  serpent:  where- 
upon the  bishop  retained  to  St.  Melanius, 
confessed  his  sin,  obtained  absolution,  and 
was  delivered  from  his  tormentor. — Dom 
Lobineau  (contemporary),  Life  of  St. 
Melanius. 

The  consecrated  wafer  converted  into  a 
stone.  A  disciple  of  St.  Chrysostom 
induced  his  wife,  who  was  an  Arian, 
to  accompany  him  on  one  occasion  to 
St  Chrvsostom's  church.  When,  at  the 
mass,  the  woman  received  the  eulogie, 
she  held  it  in  her  hand  till  she  reached 
home,  and  then  put  it  into  her  mouth  to 
eat  as  a  morsel  of  ordinary  food.  When, 
however,  she  tried  to  bite  it,  she  found 
it  had  become  "  a  veritable  petrifaction, 
hard  as  a  flint.*'  Alarmed  at  tnis  prodigy, 
she  went  without  delay  to  the  saint, 
showed  him  the  stone  with  the  marks 
of  her  teeth,  and  implored  absolution. 
"C'est  un  historien  contemporain,  et 
vivant  a  Constantinople,  qui  nous  raconte 
ce  miracle,  en  ajoutant  que  Ton  conservait 
dans  1'eglise  de  cette  ville  le  pain  eucharis- 
ti(jue  petrifie'." — Mgr.  Gue'nn  (chamber- 
lain of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

Punishments  sent  for  dishonouring  the 
host  or  eulogie.  (1)  In  a.d.  1277,  at 
Maastricht,  a  number  of  young  lads  and 
lasses  were  dancing  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Meuse,  when  the  cure'  happened  to 
pass,  carrying  the  sacrament  to  a  dying 
man.  The  young  giddy-pates  pretended 
not  to  see  him,  and  went  on  with  their 
dance;  but,  in  a  moment,  the  bridge 
broke  under  them,  and  above  two  hundred 
were  drowned  in  the  river,  or  crushed  to 
death  by  the  debris.— Father  Giry,  Dis- 
course on  the  Fete  du  Tris-saint  Sacrement. 

(Father  Giry  bai  omitted  to  state  whether  the  ami  vu 
one  of  the  two  hundred  submerged,  or,  if  not,  how  he 
eacuped.) 

(2)  In  a.d.  1848,  a  somewhat  similar 
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judgment  occurred  at  Friburg,  in  Bris- 
gau.  A  number  of  young  folk  were 
amusing  themselves  with  dancing,  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  dance  the  cure* 
happened  to  pass,  bearing  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament. The  young  people  pretended 
not  to  hear  the  bell;  but  one  of  the 
giddy  girls  exclaimed,  "  My  father's  cows 
and  sheep  carry  such  a  belL"  This 
caused  a  loud  laugh,  but  when  the  laugh 
was  loudest,  a  thunderbolt  fell  on  the 
whole  party,  "  qui  em  porta  tons  lea  hom- 
ines, et  tons  les  biens  de  cette  valles, 
sans  que,  depuis,  on  ait  pu  savoir  ce 
qu'ils  e'taient  devenus." — De  Sponde, 
Annals. 

(Here  again  we  ask.  What  became  of  the  enr*l  Bat  the 
whole  tale  should  he  compared  with  that  of  Datfaaa  ami 
Abiram,  Jfumb.  xtU 

(3)  In  a.d.  1420,  Thomas  de  Walden, 
provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  in  England, 
says  he  was  eye-witness  of  the  following 
incident.  The  archdeacon  of  London 
was  examining  a  tailor,  who  denied  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  said,  "A 
spider  is  more  worthy  of  adoration  than 
the  wafer  shown  him."  As  he  uttered 
"  these  blasphemous  words,"  a  great  black, 
villainous-looking  spider,  deformed  and 
horrible,  fell  from  the  ceiling  into  the 
mouth  of  the  "blasphemer,  to  carry  its 
poison  into  his  heart."  The  duke  of 
Ossuna  was  also  present,  and  several 
other  persons,  all  of  whom  bore  witness 
to  this  divine  judgment. 

(4)  In  a.d.  1556,  Dorothy  Lazesque,  a 
Christian  servant  of  Sachazet,  in  the 
diocese  of  Posen,  was  induced  by  her 
master,  who  was  a  Jew,  to  bring  home 
the  sacred  wafer  given  her  by  the  priest. 
The  Jew  took  it  to  the  synagogue,  where 
he  and  three  others  cut  it  with  their  pen- 
knives, when  lo!  blood  in  such  great 
abundance  fell  from  the  wounds,  that  the 
"parricides"  were  obliged  to  collect  it 
in  a  basin.  This  miracle  was  known 
through  all  Poland.  "  Elle  produisit  de 
tres-bons  effets  dans  toute  la  Pologne: 
elle  convainquit  les  Juifs  de  lese  majeste 
divine ;  elle  conf ondit  les  he're'tiques  sacra- 
mentaires  qui  combat taient  la  verity  du 
corps  de  Notre-Seigneur  en  l'eucharistie  ; 
et  elle  ferma  la  bouche  aux  Lutherieni 
qui  se  plaignaient  de  ce  qu'on  avait  6te* 
aux  laiques  l'usage  du  calice,  comme  si 
le  sang  de  Jesus  Christ  n'e'tait  pas  tout 
entier,  et  aussi  ve'ritablement  sous  les 
especos  du  pain  que  sous  celles  du  vin." — 
Father  Giry,  Discourse  on  the  Fete  du 
Tressaint  Sacrement. 

In  replr  to  this  last  remark  it  mar  he  asked.  If  ft  le 
rooty  believed  that  the  bread  contain*  everything  tomi 
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settler,  and  the  win*  to  wholly  saporftaooa,  why  to  the 
cup  given  to  the  clergy  f  Why  not  apply  to  them  the 
re/aatk  msdebvFatfawGlry  to  the  laity ; " 7 Why  admlnU- 
tar  the  cap,  m  If  the  brawl  did  not  contain  every  grace, 
or  ae  If  every  blessing  possibly  to  be  obtained  wu  not  'aoui 
lee  eepeees  da  pain  que  torn  oelles  do  Tin 

The  duke  of  Buckingham's  way  of  dis- 
proving the  dogma  of  transubstantxation. 
When  Viliers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
unwell,  James  II.  sent  an  Irish  Driest  to 
convert  him  to  Popery.    The  duke  re- 
ceived the  priest  most  courteously;  but 
before  entering  on  the  religious  discussion, 
requested  that  the  priest  would  join  him 
in  a  glass  of  wine.   After  the  priest  had 
tasted  the  wine,  the  duke  took  up  the 
cork  of  the  bottle,  and  stroking  it  with 
great  gravity,  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the  horse.  The  priest  was  utterly  amazed 
at  the  duke's  words;  but  Buckingham 
continued  patting  and  stroking  the  cork, 
which  he  insisted  was  a  beautiful  racer 
of  the  very  best  breed.    "Your  grace," 
said  the  pnest,  "has  chosen  an  unseason- 
able time  for  jeBting."   "  Jesting  ?  "  said 
the  duke  j  41  jesting?  I  was  never  further 
from  jesting  in  ray  whole  life  than  at  this 
moment."    "Say  not  so,  your  grace," 
rejoined  the  Driest ;  "  you  should  compose 
yourself,  and  consider."  "Consider?" 
said  the  duke ;  "  what,  I  pray  you,  should 
I  consider?    I  again  say,  can  you  not 
see  how  fine  a  horse  this  is  ?  "   "  Oh  I " 
exclaimed  the  priest,  "  don't  be  foolish. 
It  is  surely  but  a  poorioke  to  call  a 
wine-cork  a  horse."   "  What ! "  rejoined 
the  duke  with  great  gravity,  "would 
you  persuade  me  this  magnificent  courser 
is  only  a  cork  ?  "    "  Certainly,"  said  the 
father;  "it  is  nothing  but  a  cork." 
"  Well,"  replied  the  duke  calmly,  as  if 
recovering  from  a  dream,  "  I  will  not  be 
positive  ;  my  illness  may  have  unsettled 
my  mind.    But  how  can  you  prove  to 
me  that  I  am  wrong?"  So  saying,  he 
looked  as  if  his  mind  was  wandering. 
"Why,  my  dear  duke,  your  eyes  must 
convince  you  that  a  cork  is  not  a  horse. 
Tour  hands  must  convince  you  of  the 
same.  Common  sense  must  convince  you 
that  you  could  not  draw  a  racehorse  out 
of  a  wine-bottle.   Look  at  it,  your  grace, 
feel  it,  examine  it,  and  you  cannot  but 
know  that  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
a  horse  is  only  a  little  cork."  "Ah! 
just  so,  just  so ;  well,  well,"  said  the 
duke,  "your  reverence  may  be  right. 
Let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.   To  what 
do  I  owe  the  honour  of  this  visit,  your 
reverence?"     The  priest  then  entered 
upon  the  points  of  difference  between 
Papists  and  Protestants,  and  continued 
till  the  duke  said,  "If  your  reverence 
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will  prove  to  me  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
gtanfaation,  I  can  easily  believe  all  the 
rest."  This  the  priest  proceeded  to  do, 
and  concluded  by  asking  the  duke  if  he 
did  not  think  the  doctrine  both  scriptural 
and  true.  The  duke  listened  very 
attentively  to  all  that  was  said,  and  then 
replied,  "Ton  thought  me  foolish,  per- 
haps insane,  when  I  spoke  of  a  cork  as 
being  a  horse ;  but  your  assertion  that 
bread  and  wine  are  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  every  whit  as  absurd, 
and  a  little  more  profane.  You  told  me 
to  use  my  senses  in  proof  of  my  error — 
my  eyes,  my  hands,  my  common  sense. 
Out  of  your  own  mouth  I  will  judge  your 
words.  You  told  me  I  had  taken  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle,  and  it  could  not 
be  a  horse.  I  tell  you,  that  you  take  a 
piece  of  bread  out  of  a  little  box,  and  it 
cannot  be  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  I 

fitted  and  stroked  the  cork,  but  though 
used  it  like  a  horse,  it  remained  a  cork : 
and  you  pronounce  certain  words,  and 
touch  the  bread,  but  that  cannot  alter 
its  nature.  You  must  see  that  the  thing 
is  absurd,  if  not  worse  than  absurd.  If 
you  are  not  bereft  of  your  senses,  it  must 
be  evident  to  you  that  your  bread  is 
bread,  and  your  wine,  wine ;  and  nothing 
else.  Good  morning,  father,  and  remember 
the  cork — remember  the  cork." — Bagley, 
Family  Biblical  Instructor, 

Of  course,  the  weak-part  of  the  duke's  argument  to  hto 
Ignoring  the  virtue  or  consecration.  The  priest  doe*  not 
say  that  bread  li  the  body  of  Christ,  at  the  duke  said  a 
cork  Is  a  bone,  but  that  by  a  special  grace  the  bread  by 
consecration  becomes  transubstantiated ;  and  he  ought  to 
bare  proved  that  consecration  has  no  power  to  change  a 
material  substance  eren  by  miracle.  The  duke  allowed 
the  creaUve  flat  of  the  Almighty  and  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  neither  the  crea- 
tive power  of  the  Almighty  nor  the  gift  of  miracles  accom- 
pany the  act  of  consecration ;  and  this  he  does  not  prove. 
TherelnUes  the  weakness  of  the  Jest.  After  all,  the  subject 
Is  too  serious  to  be  confronted  with  a  Jest 

Celibacy  and  Married  Celi- 
bates. 

1  Cob.  tII.  32,  33.  He  that  is  unmarried 
careth  for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord ;  but  he  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the 
world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife. 

Rkv.  zir.  1-5.  1  looked,  and  lo !  a  Lamb  stood 
on  the  mount  Slon,  and  with  Him  a  hundred 
forty  and  four  thousand.  .  .  .  These  are  they 
which  were  not  denied  with  women,  for  they 
are  virgins  .  .  .  they  are  without  fault  before 
God. 

EociJtsiAsncufl  xiz.  2.  Wine  and  women  will 
make  [even]  men  of  understanding  to  fall  away. 
In  French,  **Le  vin  et  les  femmes  font  apoetasier 
[meme]  les  sages." 

St.  Cecilia  and  Valerian.  St.  Cecilia 
told  Valerian  on  their  bridal  night  that 
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an  angel  was  set  over  her  to  preserve  her 
in  chastity.  Valerian  asked  to  see  this 
angel,  bat  Cecilia  made  answer  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  unless  he 
was  baptized.  As  Valerian  questioned 
her  further  on  the  subject,  she  directed 
him  to  go  on  the  morrow  to  the  Apjpian 
Way,  and  talk  to  pope  Urban.  This 
did  he,  and  Urban  baptized  him.  The 
same  night,  when  Valerian  entered  his 
chamber,  he  beheld  the  angel  with  Cecilia. 
He  held  in  his  hand  two  garlands,  one 
of  roses  and  the  other  of  lilies.  The 
roses  he  gave  to  Valerian,  and  the  lilies 
to  Cecilia,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  These 
garlands  I  brought  from  the  parden  of 
paradise;  they  will  never  wither,  for 
there  is  no  death  there.  To  you  they 
are  sweet  and  beautiful,  but  to  those 
whose  virginity  is  soiled  they  not  only 
yield  no  perfume,  but  they  are  not  even 
visible."  So  saving,  he  left  the  chamber, 
and  vanished  from  their  sight. — Meta- 
phrases, Lives,  etc.  (See  Flowers,  etc., 
of  Paradise,  p.  144.) 

St.  Gombert  and  St.  Bertha,  celibates  in 
married  life  (seventh  century).  When 
Gombert  was  of  a  marriageable  age,  his 
parents  urged  him  to  take  Bertha  to  wife. 
The  young  prince  hesitated,  because  he 
wished  to  live  to  Christ;  but  a  voice  from 
heaven  said  to  him,  "  Fear  not,  Gombert. 
to  take  Bertha  for  thy  wife,  for  God 
designs  great  things  from  this  union." 
So  they  were  married,  but  vowed  to  God, 
by  mutual  consent,  to  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  and  to  love  each  other 
only  with  platonic  love. — D.  Morlot, 
History  of  the  Diocese  of  Reims. 

Jeanne  Marie  de  MaMe*  and  Robert  de 
SUlt.  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mail  Id  was  con- 
strained to  marry  Robert  de  Silld,  a 
young  gentleman  whom  she  had  saved 
when  he  fell  into  a  water-tank.  When 
the  marriage  was  consummated,  Marie 
told  her  young  husband  she  had  made 
a  vow  to  Christ  of  perpetual  virginity. 
Robert  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  this 
avowal,  but  as  the  bride  had  the  stronger 
will,  she  won  over  the  bridegroom  to 
comply  with  it,  and  they  lived  together 
for  sixteen  years  without  "  once  sullying 
their  angelic  purity."— L'abbe*  Holland, 
Life  of  Jeanne  Mane  de  MaMe". 

St.  Julian  and  Basilissa.  When  St. 
Julian  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  his 
parents  urged  him  to  marry,  and  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  seven  days  to 
thmk  the  matter  over.  He  spent  these 
days  of  grace  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  Christ  appeared  to 
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him  in  a  vision,  and  said  to  him,  44  fesr 
not,  Julian,  to  take  to  thyself  a  wife,  Ut 
as  virgins  ye  shall  still  servo  Me.*  Si 
he  married  Basilissa ;  but  when 
entered  the  bridal  chamber,  both  ra 
struck  with  the  sweet  odour  of  roses  tai 
lilies  which  pervaded  it,  and  elaspe* 
their  hands  together,  they  vowed  to  sent 
the  Lord  in  virgin  chastity.  Then  -ms 
the  chamber  filled  with  celestial  lies*; 
and  Jesus,  with  Mary  and  many  saxnfii, 
entered.  Christ  said,  "  Julian,  thou  haft 
conquered,  and  I  have  reserved  for  that 
a  crown  of  glory."  The  Virgin  Mary, 
then  addressing  the  bride,  said,  **  Blesses 
art  thou  above  women,  Basilissa ;  and  ts 
thee  shall  be  given  to  eat  of  the  hiddea 
manna."  Then  came  two  arrayed  a 
white  robes,  and,  raising  Julian  and 
Basilissa  from  the  ground,  they  placed 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  flowers,  aad 
showed  them  an  open  book  seven  tunes 
more  lustrous  than  silver,  and  bearing 
letters  of  gold.  Four  elders  also  stood 
by,  with  vials  of  gold  in  their  hands ;  aad 
they  said  to  Julian  and  the  bride,  "Is 
these  vials  your  perfections  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  their  odour  ascends  as 
a  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Blessed  arc  ye,  in  that  ye  have  vowed 
to  abstain  from  carnal  lusts,  and  to  dedi- 
cate your  virgin  bodies  to  the  glory  of 
God."  Julian,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  looked 
on  the  book  which  the  four  elders  showed 
him,  and  saw  there  his  own  name  writtem 
with  that  of  Basilissa  his  bride;  and 
beneath  them  he  read  these  words, 
"  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  My  name's  sake,  shall  receive  s 
hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life"  (Matt.  xix.  29).— Les  PetiUBot 
landistes,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  (See  Flowers, 
etc.,  of  Paradise,  p.  144.) 

St.  Thierry,  abbot  of  Mont  cTOr,  marrid 
and  lived  in  celibacy  (a.d.  633).  Si 
Thierry  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  named 
Marquard,  living  in  the  village  of  Me- 
nancourt,  near  Reims,  a  man  of  bsi 
character,  who  supported  himself  sad 
family  by  theft  and  depredation;  to* 
mother  was  not  so  bad  as  his  father, 
and  kept  a  dame's  school.  When  Thierry 
was  old  enough,  they  compelled  him  to 
marry  :  but  Thierry  resolved,  even  in  his 
married  state,  to  preserve  his  virginity. 
When  he  told  his  bride  of  his  determina- 
tion she  was  extremely  angry,  and  Thierry 
next  morning  went  to  consult  the  abbess 
Suzanne  of  Reims,  who  advised  him  to 
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call  on  the  archbishop,  and  lay  the  matter 
before  his  £race.  The  archbishop  told 
him  a  married  man  had  no  ri$ht  to  lire 
as  a  celibate  without  the  consent  of  his 
wife,  but  advised  him  to  explain  to  the 
bride  that  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth 
has  promised  a  crown  of  everlasting  glory 
to  those  who  have  the  courage  and  self- 
denial  to  preserve  their  chastity  un- 
spotted, and  that  the  vow  of  virginity  is 
the  most  glorious  sacrifice  that  can  be 
offered  to  God.  When  Thierry  reported 
these  words  to  his  wife,  she  seemed 
pacified,  and  both  of  them  made  a  vow 
to  consecrate  their  virginity  to  Jesus 
Christ.  In  order  to  remove  all  danger, 
Thierry  kissed  his  wife,  and  left  her  to 
live  the  life  of  a  solitary  in  the  desert. — 
Billy  (almoner  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Thierry),  Life  of  St.  Thierry. 

St.  Vulphy  of  Ponthieu  breaks  his  vow 
of  celibacy  in  married  life  (died  a.d.  643). 
St.  Vulphy  married  and  had  three 
daughters,  but  ordered  his  house  so 
wisely  and  well  that  St.  Riquier  appointed 
him  to  a  missionary  tour,  and  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  wife,  binding  both 
from  that  moment  to  a  vow  of  perpetual 
continence.  This  vow  being  taken,  St. 
Riquier  ordained  Vulphy  priest,  and 
his  preaching  was  with  great  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  "Mais,  0  faiblesse 
de  notre  nature !  0  inconstance  de  notre 
cceur  I  O  misere  de  notre  condition  mor- 
telle!  Vulphy,  oubliant  la  saintete'  de 
son  ministere,  eut  un  commerce  .  .  .  avec 
sa  femme,  qu'il  ne  devait  plus  regarder 
que  comme  une  socur."  Repenting  of  his 
crime,  he  abandoned  his  cure,  and  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  with 
no  companion  except  his  guardian 
angel.  He  watered  the  road  with  his 
tears,  and  visited  the  holy  places.  "  II 
ne  se  contenta  pas  de  laver  de  ses  pleura 
les  endroits  que  Notre  Seigneur  a  teints 
de  son  sang."  He  wished  to  remain  in 
the  Holy  Land,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  bade 
him  return  to  France  "pour  faire  peni- 
tence au  m$me  lieu  ou  ll  avait  peche' ; " 
so  he  returned  to  Ponthieu,  and  retired 
to  a  desert,  where  his  austerities  were  so 
severe  "  qu'il  est  surprenant  qu'un  corps 
humain  ait  pu  les  supporter.  On  pouvait 
presque  dire  qu'il  ne  mangeait  point, 
qu'il  ne  buvait  point,  et  qu'il  ne  dormait 
point." — Les  Petits  Bollandistes%  vol.  vi. 

5.  511.  (See  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii. 
une  7.) 


Crucifixes,  Images,  Belies, 
etc.,  acting.   (See  pp.  184  and  501.) 

Matt.  xvi.  24.  If  any  man  will  come  after 
Me,  let  him  .  .  .  take  up  bis  cross  and  follow 
Me. 

Matt.  xxiv.  3.  The  sign  of  the  Son  of  man. 

Lukr  xiv.  27.  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
cross  .  .  .  cannot  be  My  disciple. 

Lukb  xix.  40.  I  tell  yon,  that  if  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
cryout. 

Hab.  li.  11.  The  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the 
wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
answer  it. 

Isa.  lv.  12.  The  mountains  and  the  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and 
all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 

Hub.  vi.  6.  They  crucify  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open 
shame. 

In  an  image  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  the  Child  Jesus  leaves  the  arms  of 
the  Virgin,  and  associates  with  some  boys 
(about  a.d.  1265).  This  is  a  most  astound- 
ing story  told  in  the  life  of  Bernard,  the 
Dominican  of  Santarem,  in  Portugal. 
After  performing  mass  he  used  to  collect 
the  acolytes  together  and  teach  them 
their  catechism ;  not  unfrequently  the 
fathers  of  the  boys  attended  also.  They 
met  in  a  chapel,  where  they  took  their 
breakfast,  and  were  allowed  to  play; 
and  in  this  chapel  was  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Jesus.  Jesus,  delighted  at  the  happy 
faces  of  the  acolytes,  often  left  His 
mother's  arms,  and  went  to  partake  of 
the  boys*  breakfast.  The  servants,  feel- 
ing aggrieved  because  Jesus  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  meal,  complained  to 
Bernard,  and  the  pious  catechist  advised 
them  to  say  to  Jesus,  "  Seignior,  how  is 
it  Tou  so  often  breakfast  with  us,  and 
yet  contribute  nothing  to  the  meal  ?  Tou 
ought,  in  turn,  to  invite  our  master  and 
his  acolytes  to  Your  Father's  table.'* 
The  Child  Jesus  said,  "  Be  it  so.  I  invite 
them  for  Ascension  Day."  The  servants 
told  their  master,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  a  longing  heart  to  the  heavenly 
feast.  Ascension  Day  arrived.  Bernard 
and  his  two  acolytes  went  to  mass  in 
good  time ;  they  completed  the  service, 
and — ceased  to  live.  All  three  were  buried 
in  the  same  tomb  in  the  king's  chapel, 
where  a  tablet  told  this  tale  of  their 
death. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  ii.?  May  8. 

An  mage  of  the  Virgin  Mary  takes  an 
apple  from  a  little  boy  (a.d.  1230).  One 
day  Hermann,  coming  from  school, 
stopped  before  the  image  of  a  Virgin  and 
2  K 
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Child,  and  offered  an  apple  which  had 
been  given  him ;  praying  the  Virgin  to 
accept  this  little  gift  aa  a  token  of  hit 
love.  "  Chote  tftonnantel  aussitdt  la 
Heine  des  angea.  pour  ne  point  contriater 
cet  aimable  enfant,  et  poor  rendre  re- 
commandable  a  toute  la  posterity  l'inno- 
cente  simplicite*  avec  laquelle  il  agisaait 
avec  elle,  rendit  son  image  flexible,  et 
etendant  aa  main  de  pierre  comme  si 
c'efit  4i6  one  main  de  chair,  elle  recut 
favorablement  le  present  de  son  petit 
serviteur.  *  O  bienhenreuse  enfance 
d'Hermann  I  *  s'ecrie  1'abbe'  qui  a  compose' 
sa  vie,  laqnelle  a  merits'  d'etre  si  tdt 
consoles  par  des  signes  et  des  revelations 
celestes."— Mgr.  Guenn  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Viet  des  Saints,  vol.  iv. 
p.  272  (7th  edit.  1880). 

Thfe  W  a  Tainabte  token  of  the  reedr  eredumy  of  the 
in.  This  abbot  had  no  doubt  upon  tba  subject  and 
even  tbe  chamberlain  of  pop*  Lao  XIII..  In  1880,  ex- 
praam  no  ndaghrlng,  bat  dtev  tb«  Inddeot  as  an  an- 
doabtod  fecLThe  tala  la  accepted  br  the  groat  BoUan- 
dbta.  and  the  pmitt  BoilandUUs.  It  baa  the  highest 
authority  that  can  be  aeoorded  to  H  by  man.  and  only 
van*  one  thing  to  make  it  credible— that  b,  credulity. 

'  Image  of  the  Virgin  moves  its  hands  to 
bless  the  congregation  (1882).  On  Sunday 
evening,  Aug.  20,  1882,  while  a  large 
congregation  were  at  worship  in  the 
Franciscan  Church,  at  Athlone,  in  Ire- 
land, and  just  as  the  priest,  the  Rev. 
Father  McDermott,  had  concluded  his 
sermon,  a  brilliant  light  shone  from  the 
roof  immediately  above  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Marv.  Showers  of  stars  descended 
on  the  head  of  the  figure,  the  eyes  opened 
and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  the  hands 
moved,  and  the  figure  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  blessing  the  congregation ;  after 
which  it  resumed  its  former  appearance. 
Those  who  saw  the  sight  moved  from 
their  seats  in  different  parts  of  the  church, 
and  pushed  to  the  altar.  A  scene  of  the 
greatest  excitement  ensued.  The  religious 
services  were  suspended,  but  the  church 
remained  crowded  until  a  late  hour  at 
night,  and  even  then  it  was  with  difficulty 
cleared.  This  morning  the  thoroughfares 
near  the  church  had  become  impassable. 
Much  credence  is  attached  to  the  accounts 
of  the  "  wonder,"  as  numbers  of  persons 
who  witnessed  it  all  give  the  same  ver- 
sion of  what  took  place. — Newspaper 
paragraph,  Aug.  22,  a.d.  1882. 

The  image  of  Virgin  and  Child  at  Deols, 
in  France,  shows  by  certain  movements  it 
wishes  to  change  its  place  (a.d.  1187).  In 
the  parish  church  of  Deols,  in  France, 
was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
which  stood  against  the  north  door.  On 


the  last  day  of  May,  1187,  at  the  hour  «£ 
vespers,  Mary  broke  the  collar  round  acr 
neck,  and  moved  about  on  her  pedestal 
so  uneasily,  that  the  priests  were  con- 
vinced the  image  wanted  to  be  moved 
into  some  other  place.  It 


ingly.  shifted  into  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  Rigord,  the  historian  of 
Philippe  Auguste,  living  at  the  time, 
informs  us  how  it  was  done.  "Ths 
priests,"  he  says,  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  church  singing  hymns  and  canticles, 
while  workmen  moved  the  image. "  A 
little  afterwards,  a  high  chapel  was  con- 
structed above  the  main  entrance,  and 
hither  the  image  was  ultimately  removed 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  amidst 
an  enormous  crowd  of  spectators. — 
Thomas  de  la  Thaumassiere,  History  of 
Berry, 

The  old  Boarra  brevtar 
theae  worde:  "Domlnfrra  p 
param.  viae  eetoadatn 
trarnforre,**  ate* 


The  crucifix  of  Annecy  sheds  rays  of 
light  over  St.  Francis  of  Sales  (a.d.  1567- 
1622).  When  St.  Francis  of  Sales  arrived 
at  Annecy,  he  retired  to  the  Jesuits' 
college  to  prepare  his  sermon.  He  began 
his  station  in  the  church  of  St  Dominic, 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  senators 
and  others.  It  was  a  cloudy  day,  but 
the  moment  he  began  to  preach,  the 
crucifix  shed  such  rays  of  light  upon  him 
that  his  person  seemed  dazzling,  and  his 
face  was  brighter  than  the  stars.  All  the 
audience  cried  out  in  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, but  the  preacher  stood  unmoved. 
He  preached  with  such  power  of  the  Holv 
Ghost  that  many  were  converted,  and  his 
success  only  increased  as  he  went  to  the 
other  churches. — Hamon  (cure*  of  St. 
Sulpice),  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

A  crucifix  sneaks  to  and  blesses  Mme. 
de  Bermond.  Mme.  de  Bermond  entered 
one  day  into  a  lady's  house  with  the  view 
of  inducing  her  daughter  to  join  the 
TJrsulinee.  She  there  met  a  hermit,  who 
said  to  her  significantly,  "Many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen."  Mme.  Ber- 
mond understood  the  hint,  shortened  her 
visit,  and  entering  the  church  at  Avignon, 
fell  on  her  knees  before  the  crucifix,  cry- 
ing, "  Alas  I  my  Saviour,  is  it  possible 
that  Thou  shouldest  have  given  me  such 
a  strong  desire  to  be  Thine  entirely,  and 
yet  that  I  should  not  be  one  of  Thy  chosen 
ones  ?  Forbid  it,  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee." 
Then  the  crucifix  before  which  she  knelt 
lifted  up  its  band,  gave  her  its  benediction, 
and  said, "  Continue,  My  daughter,  in  thy 
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well-doing,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  thy 
order." — lies  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol,  vi. 
p.  836. 

The  crucifix  of  St,  CctmiUus  moved  and 
spoke  often  to  him  (a.d.  1614).  St.  Camillas 
wanted  to  organize  a  body  of  hospital 
nurses,  who  would  attend  the  sick  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  and  thought,  if  persons 
would  carry  a  crucifix  on  their  breast, 
many  would  be  induced  to  join  his  corps. 
He  spoke  of  his  plan  to  several  persons, 
and  they  fitted  up  a  little  chamber  with 
an  oratory,  but  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  hospitals.  One  night  his  crucifix 
spoke  to  him,  and  nodded  its  head  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  work.  "  Fear  not," 
said  the  crucifix ;  "  I  am  with  you,  and  I 
will  be  your  help  in  the  time  of  trouble." 
This  prodigy  was  often  repeated.  In 
fact,  whenever  he  felt  himself  down- 
hearted, the  crucifix  used  to  say  to  him, 
•  *  Why  art  thou  cast  down^M  v  son  ?  Hope 
in  God,  thy  Succour  and  Defender.  Thy 
work  is  Mine,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it."  Thus  assured, 
he  persevered,  and  founded  the  "Order of 
Canons  Regular  for  the  Service  of  the 
Sick."— Cicatelio  (his  disciple),  Life  of 
St.  Camillas,  etc. 

The  cructfix  in  St,  Damian's  church 
speaks  to  St,  Francis  of  Assisi  (a.d.  1182- 
12*26).  One  morning  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
wandered  into  St.  Damian's,  an  old  church 
almost  a  ruin,  and  falling  before  the 
crucifix,  prayed  thus :  "  Great  God,  and 
You,  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  dispel  the 
darkness  of  my  soul,  give  me  pure  faith, 
lasting  hope,  and  perfect  charity.  Let 
Thv  will,  0  God?  be  my  will,  make  me 
and  keep  me  Thine,  now  and  for  ever." 
The  crucifix  Baid  to  him  thrice  myste- 
riously, "Go,  Francis,  and  repair  My 
church  falling  into  ruins."  Francis 
thought  he  was  to  go  and  repair  St. 
Damian's,  where  he  was  kneeling,  but  the 
crucifix  spoke  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  Church  universal.— -Chavin  de 
Malan,  Life  of  St,  fronds  of  Assisi, 

The  cross  in  the  monastery  of  St,  Dominic 
speaks  audibly,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
a  staunch  defender  of  the  religious  opinions 
of  St  Dominic.  The  Franciscans  opposed 
him,  headed  by  Duns  Scotus ;  and  the 
Church  was  divided  between  Thorn ists  or 
Nominalists,  and  Scotists  or  Realists. 
We  are  gravely  told,  even  by  such  a 
"procestant  or  reformed  view  of  the 
saints  "  as  that  of  Alban  Butler,  that 
while  the  dispute  ran  high,  the  crucifix 
or  cross  in  a  monastery  of  St.  Dominic, 
Naples,  spake  and  said,  "  Thomas,  thou 


hast  written  well  of  Me ;  what  recompense 
dost  thou  desire?"  "None  but  Thy- 
self," said  Thomas.— Lives  of  the  Saints 
(March  7). 

The  Imam,  of  ooutw,  spoke  In  orthodox  latin :  "  Bene 
■crlpdati  de  me.  Thorn*;  (quam  meroedem  aedpteef 
"Non  aliaro  nlat  te,  Domino/ 

A  crucifix  speaks  to  Emily  Bicchieri  (a.d. 
1238-1814).  One  day,  when  Emily 
Bicchieri  was  meditating  on  the  sacred 
mystery  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  she  im- 
plored the  Saviour  to  let  her  feel  in  her 
own  person  what  He  suffered  when  He  was 
so  tortured.  Christ  answered  her  by  the 
mouth  of  her  crucifix,  and  told  her  He 
would  grant  her  what  she  requested. 
Forthwith  she  felt  an  excruciating  head- 
ache, and  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St.  Catherine  appeared 
before  her,  and  gave  her  a  draught  of 
something  like  water,  which  instantly 
cured  her  headache  and  feverish  thirst. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  ( Bollandists),  May  3. 

A  crucifix  nods  approval  to  St,  John 
Gualbert  (a.d.  1073).  John  Gualbert  was 
the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Italian  army. 
His  brother  had  been  slain,  and  John  was 
the  avenger  of  blood,  whose  duty  was  to 
avenge  his  brother's  death.  He  found 
the  murderer  in  Florence,  in  a  place  where 
all  hope  of  escape  was  taken  away. 
Drawing  his  sword,  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  running  it  through  the  murderer, 
when  the  man  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Gualbert,  with  his  arms  extended  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  conjured  him  by 
"the  passion  of  Christ"  to  spare  his 
life.  Gualbert's  arm  was  arrested,  as  if 
by  magic,  and  he  said  to  the  prostrate 
foe,  "  I  cannot  refuse  what  you  ask  in 
the  name  of  Christ ;  go  in  peace."  John 
Gualbert  then  continued  his  way  to  St. 
Miniat's  abbey,  and  entering  the  church, 
he  fell  before  the  crucifix  devoutly; 
whereupon  the  crucifix  bowed  its  head 
approvingly,  and  thanked  him  for  having 
accorded  pardon  to  his  enemy  so  heroic- 
ally. This  was  the  turning-point  of  his 
life,  for  without  delay  he  abandoned  the 
army,  and  became  a  monk. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  iii.  Julyl2. 

The  crucifix  of  St,  Thomas  of  VUleneuve 
speaks  words  of  encouragement  to  him  (a.d. 
1566).  St.  Thomas  of  VUleneuve  was 
made  archbishop  of  Valence,  but  was  so 
distressed  by  the  thought  that  this  worldly 
advancement  should  peril  the  interest  of 
his  soul,  that  he  would  run  constantly  to 
his  confessor,  who  slept  close  by,  and 
cry  in  terror,  "My  father,  my  father, 
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can  I  be  saved  and  hold  this  dignity?" 
He  applied  to  the  emperor  to  release  him, 
but  tne  emperor  paid,  no  attention  to  his 
supplication ;  he  then  applied  to  the  great 
King  of  kings,  and  conjured  Him  to 
deliver  him  from  the  danger  of  perdition. 
On  the  day  of  the  Purification  (Feb.  2), 
while  he  was  in  his  oratory,  his  crucifix 
said  to  him,  11  Thomas,  afflict  not  your- 
self, but  be  patient.  On  the  day  of  My 
mother's  nativity  (Sept.  8)  you  shall  re- 
ceive the  recompense  of  all  your  troubles." 
As  an  incontestable  proof  of  this  revela- 
tion, the  mouth  of  the  crucifix,  which 
before  had  sweated  blood  in  his  sight, 
now  remained  open,  although  it  was  shut 
before;  and  wnat  was  more  surprising 
still,  it  showed  a  set  of  teeth,  made  of 
copper,  so  perfect  and  so  exquisite  that  no 
art  of  man  nor  human  instrument  could 
possibly  have  constructed  them. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  v.  Sept  18. 

The  crucifix  Mid  the  archbUhop  would  die  on  tbe  8th 
of  September,  but  he  died  on  the  18th.  or  ten  <Uy»  Inter. 

The  crucifix  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  turns 
its  head  and  speaks  (fourteenth  century). 
One  night,  as  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  was 
praying  before  the  Crucifix  des  Martyrs, 
and  meditating  on  the  sorrows  of  Jesus, 
His  wounds  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  side, 
he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  44  0  my  Saviour,  how  great 
were  Thy  sufferings  on  the  cross !  "  The 
crucifix  turned  its  head  over  its  right 
shoulder  towards  the  saint,  and  replied, 
44  Yes,  Vincent,  I  suffered  all  you  say, 
and  more,  much  more."  The  crucifix, 
which  still  retains  the  position  of  the 
head  which  it  turned  towards  the  saint, 
is  preserved  as  a  precious  relic. — Father 
Teoli,  bk.  i.  tratt.  ii.  c.  8. 

The  crucifix  called  St.  Sauf,  at  Amiens, 
turns  its  head  round  (a.d.  600).  When 
'  St.  Honore*  died,  his  body  was  buried 
with  great  honour,  and  reposed  under  the 
high  altar  till  the  irruption  of  the  Danes. 
It  was  then  transferred  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  formerly  called 
the  church  of  St.  Firmin,  confessor,  where 
it  remained  till  it  was  carried  to  the  epis- 
copal church  of  Amiens.  As  the  body 
entered  the  church,  the  crucifix  turned  its 
head,  following  the  bearers.  All  present 
saw  and  wondered,  and  glorified  God. 
This  44  miracle  "  is  quite  beyond  gainsay- 
ing, because  44  on  voit  encore  aujourd'- 
hui  ce  crucifix  dans  la  cathe'drale 
d' Amiens." — Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints 
(1880),  vol.  v.  p.  576. 

The  foot  of  a  crucifix,  being  poisoned, 
drew  bach  when  Pius  V.  was  about  to  kiss 


it  (a.d.  1504-1572).  All  the  contem- 
poraneous historians  recount  the  follow- 
ing : — One  day  pope  Pius  V.  waa  abort 
to  kiss  the  foot  of  a  crucifix,  according 
to  custom,  when  the  crucifix  drew  back 
its  foot  In  fact,  some  ill-disposed  per- 
son had  poisoned  the  crucifix,  as  was 
proved  to  demonstration  by  rubbing  the 
crucifix  with  bread,  which  waa  afterwards 
thrown  to  some  dogs.  The  moment  it 
was  eaten,  the  dogs  died.  44  Le  Saint 
ne  voulut  pas  meme  qu'on  recherchat  ces 
assassins.  Les  arts  ont  sou  vent  reproduit 
l'eVenement  du  crucifix." — Pere  Giry, 
Histoire  de  Saint  Pie  V. 

The  bleeding  image  of  Deols  (a.d,  1187). 
In  the  twelfth  century  France  waa  over- 
run with  highwaymen  and  cut-throats, 
many  of  which  were  enrolled  as  soldiers. 
On  May  29,  a.d.  1187,  a  number  of  these 
villains  were  playing  before  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  church  at  Deols,  where  was 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus.  One  of 
the  fellows,  who  had  lost  in  play,  lost 
his  temper  also,  and,  taking  up  a  stone, 
flung  it  at  the  image,  and  broke  off  the 
arm  of  the  child.  Now,  says  Rigord, 
the  historian  of  Philippe  Auguste,  a 
contemporary, 14  A  stream  of  blood  poured 
from  the  arm  of  the  broken  image  and 
made  a  pool  on  the  earth  below.  The 
fellow  who  flung  the  stone  waa  seized 
with  madness,  and  dropped  down  dead 
on  the  spot.  John  Lackland,  and  Ad- 
hemar  viscount  of  Limoges,  carefully 
collected  the  blood,  and  deposited  it  in 
a  rich  chapel,  erected  in  England  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin."  Rigord,  who 
recounts  this  44  miracle,"  adds  that 
numberless  cures  were  effected  by  this 
blood.  A  confraternity  was  established, 
in  1187,  in  memory  of  this  blood- 
shedding;  it  flourished  till  the  Revolution, 
and  was  reorganized  in  1830,  and  May 
81  is  set  apart  to  commemorate  4 *  The 
Miracle  of  Notre-Dame  de  IMols." 

Rigord.  the  historian,  calls  this  fellow  who  threw  S» 
■tone  "a  new  Judas." 

The  cross  of  Piagaro  bled  bluish  blood 
(eighteenth  century).  8t.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  (a.d.  1694-1775),  preaching  for  tbe 
last  time  in  the  church  of  Piagaro,  said, 
44  When  I  am  gone  this  crucifix  will 
preach,"  pointing  to  a  large  crucifix  oa 
one  of  the  altars.  He  gave  the  blessing 
and  left;  but  hundreds  remained  kneeling, 
expecting  every  moment  to  witness  a 
miracle.  In  a  short  time  a  stream  of 
bluish  fluid  oozed  from  the  figure  on  the 
cross,  and  all  shouted,  44  A  miracle !  a 
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miracle ! n  The  priest  called  out  aloud, 
"My  people,  my  sins  are  the  cause  of 
this  miracle ; "  and  then  he  wiped  off  the 
"sacred  fluid"  .with  a  white  napkin. 
Messengers  were  despatched  to  inform 
St.  Panl,  and  a  chapel  was  afterwards 
built  for  the  "  miraculous  cross."  (See 
Imposture,  p.  184.) — Father  Pius,  Life 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Founder  of  the 
Passionists. 

A  relic  of  St.  Philip  di  Neri  both  moves 
and  speaks  (sixteenth  century).  Stephen 
Calcinard  used  to  carry  about  him  a  relic 
of  St.  Philip  di  Neri ;  and  one  day,  being 
tempted  to  sin  by  a  licentious  woman, 
he  zelt  the  relic  very  restless,  moving 
about  his  bosom  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner.  Presently  he  heard  it  say  to 
him,  "  Stephen,  Stephen,  if  sinners  entice 
thee,  consent  thou  not."  He  took  the 
word  of  warning,  and  fled  from  the 
tempter. — The  Process  of  the  Canoniza- 
tion. 

The  rood  at  Boxley,  in  Kent.  At 
Boxley  there  stood  an  image,  the  eyes 
of  which  44  did  Btir  like  a  lively  thing." 
The  body  bowed,  the  forehead  frowned. 
It  drooped  its  lower  lip,  as  if  to  speak. 
The  people  looked  on  this  "  Jesus  on  the 
cross"  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and 
offerings  to  it  poured  in  abundantly.  One 
day  a  commissioner,  looking  closelv, 
discovered  mechanism  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  but  the  abbot  and  his  monks  pro- 
fessed both  ignorance  and  unbelief  of 
anything  of  the  sort.  However,  the 
commissioner  had  the  image  removed  to 
Maidstone,  and  there,  on  market-day, 
exposed  the  fraud  to  the  people.  It 
was  then  exhibited  in  London,  and  per- 
formed before  the  court;  and  lastly  it 
was  set  on  a  platform  before  St.  Paul's 
cross,  where  it  was  made  to  go  through 
its  paces  while  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
lectured  on  the  imposition  in  a  sermon. 
The  sermon  over,  the  platform  gave  wav, 
the  image  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
angry  mob  tore  it  to  pieces. — J.  A. 
Froude,  History  of  England,  etc. 

Simon  Magus  made  statues  act  like 
human  beings.  St.  Clement  tells  us  that 
Simon  Magus  made  statues  walk  and  fly 
in  the  air,  and  made  pots  and  pans  in  a 
house  move  about  spontaneously,  and 
minister  to  persons*  wants.  The  whole 
passage  about  this  famous  "sorcerer" 
is  worth  transcribing :  11  Legimus  apud  B. 
Clementem,  eum  [ue.  Simon  Magus]  ex 
ae*re  novum  hommem  creasse; — quibus 
volebat  invisibilem  factum  ; — saxa  quasi 
lutum  penetrasse ;— statuas  animasse  j — 


et  in  ignem  positum  [these  statues]  non 
arsisse."  He  furthermore  says,  "  In  ovem 
aut  caprano  se  immutasse; — in  aCrem 
sublatum  volasse  [like  Mr.  Borne,  p. 
218] ;  .  .  .  Statuas  faciebat  ambulare 
.  .  .  ;  ex  lapidibus  panes  faciebat ; — ser- 
pens fiebat,  et  in  aliquas  alias  tertias 
transformabatur  in  conviviis  exhibebat 
spectra  omnis  generis  .  .  .  ;  efficiebat, 
ut  multffi  umbrae  eum  prectederent,  quas 
dicebat  esse  animas  defunctorum."  Men- 
ghi  says  that  he  made  dogs  speak  and 
sing  with  human  voices.  To  prove  his 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  apostles,  he 
floated  in  the  air  across  the  Forum.  He 
always  insisted  that  his  power  was 
divine,  and  that  he  himself  ought  to 
obtain  divine  honours.  Justin  Martyr 
states  that  a  statue  was  actually  erected 
to  him  in  Rome,  where  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  god. — See  Notes  and  Queries,  Nov. 
24,  1883,  p.  402,  for  the  exact  references. 

The  veneration  for  crucifixes  must  bare  received  e  greet 
■bock  In  the  plague  of  Malaga,  1903-4.  The  governor  of 
Malaga  ordered  all  the  effects  of  those  who  bad  died  of 
the  plague  to  be  burned  in  a  field  outside  the  town.  It 
eo  happened  that  a  wooden  crucifix  was  brought  to  be 
cant  into  the  fire,  when  the  officer  In  charge  interfered, 
erring  out,  "  Poor  Christ  1  U  it  not  enough  that  tbe  Jews 
crucified  Thee  on  Calvary ;  must  we  also  burn  Thee  tore 
in  MaVigaT"  Tbe  people,  greatly  moved,  implored  that 
tbe  ■acred  image  might  not  be  cast  into  the  fire  and 
burned ;  so  the  crndfiz  was  rescued,  and  set  In  a  balus- 
trade for  public  veneration.  Five  men  went  and  kissed 
It,  "eontractent  la  contagion,  et  en  deviennent  bientot 
let  victimee.' '— Memorial  <U  ChronolofU,  1838,  voL  U. 
p.  887. 

Or.  Pinnock.  In  his  Analyrtt  o/  BmgUtk  Church  Hit- 
tory  (p.  65),  says,  "To  uphold  the  credit  of  particular 
monasteries,  recourse  was  bad  to  fraud,  tricks,  and  lying 
miracles.  At  a  synod  held  at  Winchester  in  90S,  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  tbe  Seculars  and  Regulars,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  argument  was  in  favour  of  tbe  Seen* 
bra,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard  coming  from  a  crucifix 
on  the  wall,  exclaiming, " God  forbid  It  should  be  done  I " 
upon  which  Dunstan  and  bis  party  came  off  triumphant. 
The  king  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who 
engaged  to  defend  him  from  the  devil  and  his  imps,  on 
his  promise  of  protecting  Dunstan  and  bis  party  against 
their  opponents. 

Again.  A  synod  was  convened  at  Calne,  In  Somerset- 
shire, and  met  In  an  upper  chamber,  A.D.  978.  Tbe 
advocate  of  the  Seculars  was  a  Scotch  prelate,  who  bad 
the  best  of  tbe  argument :  but  Dunstan  simply  replied, 
"  1  commit  the  cause  of  Christ's  Church  to  Christ  Him- 
self." and  immediately,  by  previous  arrangement,  part 
of  the  floor  save  way,  and  precipitated  the  Secular  party 
to  the  ground  floor,  while  the  Begulars  remained  unhurt 
(p.  66). 

Dress  prescribed.  (See  Chasu- 
ble, Device,  etc.,  in  Index.) 

Dedt.  xxll.  5.  The  woman  shall  not  wear 
that  which  pertalneth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall 
a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment. 

1  Tim.  ii.  9.  I  will  that  women  adorn  them- 
selves in  modest  apparel;  not  with  broided 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array. 

Exod.  xxviti.  40.  For  Aaron's  sons  thou 
ahalt  make  coats,  and  thou  shalt  make  for  them 
girdles,  and  bonnets  shalt  thou  make  for  them, 
for  glory  and  for  beauty 

Exod.  xxvlll.  4-43.  These  are  the  garments 
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thou  •halt  make  for  Aaron :  a  breastplate,  and 
an  ephod,  and  a  robe,  and  a  broidered  coat,  a 
mitre,  and  a  girdle.  And  they  shall  make  the 
ephod  of  gold,  bine,  parole,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen.  .  .  .  And  thou  shalt  make  the 
robe  of  the  ephod  all  of  blue,  and  upon  the  hem 
of  it  thou  shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet;  and  bells  of  gold 
between  them  round  about. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Alberic 
to  change  the  colour  of  the  Cistercian  dress 
(a.d.  1109).  The  Cistercians  dressed 
originally  in  grev  or  black  \  but  one  day 
in  the  nones  of  August,  while  the  monks 
were  chanting  matins,  the  Virgin  Mary 
came  amongst  them:  and  going  up  to 
the  abbot,  St.  Albenc,  threw  over  his 
shoulders  a  white  robe,  and  as  she  did 
so,  the  vestments  of  all  the  monks 
present  became  white  in  a  moment. 
This  being  done,  the  "  spotless  Virgin " 
reascended  to  heaven,  with  all  the  saints 
and  angels  which  formed  her  cortege. 
This  miracle  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  order  ever  since,  on  Aug.  5,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Descent  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  at  Citeaux,  and  the  Miracu- 
lous Change  of  the  Black  Habits  for  White 
Ones,  while  Alberic  was  Abbot."  White 
is  the  livery  of  the  Virgin,  and  since  this 
event  all  Cistercian  monks  have  dressed 
in  white.*— Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
(See  also  The  Annals  of  the  Cisterciansi 
vol.  L) 

Mgr.  Guerln,  chamberlain  to  pope  Leo  XI1L,  an, 
"  Cette  apparition  n'wt  pat  an  fait  IsoU.  8oarent  la  Mere 
de  Jesus  se  montralt  aux  trews  du  desert  de  Cltaaux.  pour 
1m  defendro  et  let  consoler."—  YU*  4m  SainU,  roL  i. 
p.  630. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Nor- 
bert, and  prescribes  what  dress  the  Pre- 
monstratensians  are  to  wear  (a.d.  1080- 
1134).  The  bishop  of  Laon,  very  desirous 
that  St.  Norbert  should  settle  in  his  dio- 
cese, promised  to  build  him  a  monastery. 
The  bishop  first  showed  him  a  place 
called  Foigny,  but  St.  Norbert  was  told 
by  revelation  that  God  had  set  aside  this 
spot  for  the  Cistercians.  The  bishop 
then  showed  him  Thenaille,  but  St.  Nor- 
bert was  told  bv  revelation  that  this  was 
not  the  site  which  God  had  chosen.  The 
bishop  then  showed  him  a  dale  called 
Premontre',  and  Norbert  cried  out  aloud, 
"  That's  the  place  the  Lord  has  chosen." 
There  was  a  small  chapel  here,  and  in 
that  chapel  Norbert  passed  the  night  in 
prayer.   During  the  night  he  was  visited 

call  the  Cistercians  "White  friars." 
Black  Friars.''   In  Christian  art 
with  the  Virgin  changing  bis 


St.  Alberic  Is  . 
Ma*  hasp  for* 


by  a  host  of  angels  all  in  white,  whe 
made  a  procession  with  crosses  end 
candles.  The  Virgin  Mary  also  cauate, 
showed  him  the  exact  site  he  was  to 
select,  gave  him  the  pattern  of  the  drea 
his  disciples  were  to  wear,  and  prescribed 
white  as  its  colour.  In  allusion  to  tfen 
vision,  St  Norbert  is  represented 
Christian  art  with  the  Virgin  preae  ' 
to  him  a  white  garment,  and  the 
called  him  "The  White  Hound."— 
Chrysostom  Vande-Sterre,  Life  of  SL 
Norbert. 

The  Virgin  Mary  prescribes  the  dress  of 
the  order  of  the  Servitors  of  Mary  (thir- 
teenth   century).     Alexis  Fatamieri 
founded  the  order  of  the  Servitors  of 
Mary,  on  Mount  Senario,  and  entreated 
the  bishop  of  Florence  to  draw  np  the 
rules.   While  this  was  being  done,  the. 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Alexis,  aod 
showed  him  the  dress  which  the  order- 
were  to  wear.   It  was  to  be  black,  "  in 
memory  of  the  passion  of  her  Son."  At 
the  same  time  she  presented  to  Alexis  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.    In  memory  of 
this  vision,  every  Good  Friday  the 
brothers  of  this  order  observe  a  ceremony 
called  "  The  Obsequies  of  Jesus  Christ ; " 
and  the  day  following  they  celebrate 
"  The  Coronation  of  the  holy  Virgin."— 
Les  Petits  BoUandistes,  vol.  vu  p.  566. 

Not  only  is  the  dress  of  certain  orders  thee  prescribed 
by  revelation,  bat  even  the  rales  to  be  observed.  Tbm 
Bt  Paoomins,  whan,  in  the  third  center*,  ha  founded  lbs 
Tehennltes,  received  from  an  angel  "The Book  of  Rases.*' 
^HlsuTbbyainonkc/Tkbenna,  oneofhisdhKi|>^ 

Scallop-shells  enjoined  as  a  pilgrim's 
badge  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  All  know 
that  scallop-shells  used  to  denote  a  pil- 
grim, but  all  do  not  know  the  reason 
why.  The  legend  is  this:  When  the 
marble  ship  which  bore  the  headless  body 
of  St  James  approached  Bouzas,  in 
Portugal,  it  happened  to  be  the  wedding 
day  of  the  chief  magnate  of  the  village ; 
and,  while  the  bridal  party  was  at  sport, 
the  horse  of  the  bridegroom  became  un- 
manageable, and  plunged  into  the  sea. 
The  marble  ship  sailed  over  the  horse  and 
its  rider,  and  when  they  emerged  from  the 
sea,  the  cloak  of  the  bridegroom  was 
thickly  covered  with  scallop-shells.  Ail 
were  dumfounded.  They  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  these  marvels;  but  a 
voice  from  heaven  exclaimed,  "It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  all  who  henceforth  make 
vows  to  St.  James,  and  go  on  pilgrimage, 
shall  take  with  them  scallop-shells ;  and 
all  who  do  so  shall  be  remembered  in  the 
day  of  judgment."  On  hearing  this,  $e 
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lord  of  the  Tillage,  with  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  were  duly  baptized,  and 
Bouzas  became  a  Christian  village. — 
Sanctoral  Fortugues  (copied  into  the 
Breviaries  of  Alcobaca  and  St.  Cucufate). 

The  following  Latin  hymn  refers  to  this  legend  :— 

•  MTMDtiba* 


Netos  rngts  submergltur. 
Totes  planus  conchflfbns. 

In  tight  of  all  the  prince  wont 
Into  the  deep  sea  dells; 


In  sight  of  ell  the  prince  e 
Oorered  with  cockleshells. 

Hjfwmfar  St,  Jammtt  Dap. 

St.  Smon  Stock  receives  a  scapular  from 
the  hands  of  the  Virgin  (July  16,  a.d. 
1261).  Soon  after  St.  Simon  Stock  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  general  of  the 
order  of  Carmelites,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  dress  of  a  Carmelite,  brought  him  a 
scapular,  and  directed  him  to  institute 
the  confraternity  of  the  Scapular  to  unite 
all  her  devout  clients  in  certain  regular 
religious  observances.  This  occurred  on 
July  16,  a.d.  1251,  and  St.  Simon  set 
apart  that  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
confraternity.  The  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  to  invite  all  its  members, 
while  living  in  the  world,  and  employed 
on  their  daily  duties,  to  wear  a  small 
emblem,  called  a  scapular,  to  recite  cer- 
tain prayers,  and  practise  certain  religious 
exercises  out  of  devotion  to  the  holy 
Virgin. 

The  scapular  to  e  portion  of  the  dress  won  on  the 
den  (Latin  $capula,  the  shoulder).  It  oonstots  of  a 
•tripe  of  serge,  the  centre  of  which  passes  orer  the 
;  one  Sap  of  the  scapular  hangs  down  In  front,  and 
ther  on  the  back.  The  scapular  worn  by  monks 
■  reaches  to  the  feet,  but  that  worn  by  lay 
only  to  the  knees.  The  scapular  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  Simon  Stock  was  much  less  pretentious,  not 
being  conspicuous  at  all,  and  rery  amalL  It  was  a  little 
badge  worn  by  persons  engaged  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  binding  them  to  certain  obserranees  consistent  with 
their  occupations,  whaterer  they  might  be ;  as  a  strip  of 
blue  ribbon  is  a  badge  of  temperance  worn  by  men  and 


Guardian  Angels. 

Psalm  xxxlv.  T.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  round  about  them  thai  fear  Him,  and 
dcliveretb  them. 

Matt.  xvilL  10.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  ooe  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  My  Father  which  is  In  heaven. 

Acts  xli.  15.  Then  said  they.  It  is  his 
angel. 

Ukb.  1. 14.  Are  not  the  angels  all  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? 

Heriod,  the  Greek  poet,  says- 
Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jore  designed 
To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind ; 
Invisible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go. 
And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  below ; 


,2h'b 

And  thrice  ten  thou 


They  can 
fluchpon 


e  preside, 
charges  g 


glide. 


hgold; 
i  them  b  _ 
Work*  and  no**,  bk.  I 


Mme.  de  Bermond  and  her  guardian 
angel  (a.d.  1562-1628).  Mme.  de  Ber- 
mond was  always  in  great  intimacy  with 
her  guardian  angel.  If  she  feared  the 
loss  of  any  important  letter,  she  com- 
mended its  care  to  her  angel,  and  she  was 
sure  to  receive  an  early  reply.  Her  feeble- 
ness made  her  cough  at  almost  every  foot- 
step that  she  took ;  so  she  would  invoke 
her  angel,  and  used  to  say,  "  Without  the 
help  of  my  angel  I  should  die  many  times 
a  day/'  At  whatever  hour  of  the  night 
she  wished  to  wake,  her  angel  was  sure 
to  call  her,  by  rapping  on  the  table.  If 
she  wished  to  speak  to  any  one  absent,  she 
told  her  angel,  and  the  person  was  sure 
to  come  to  her.  This  often  occurred  with 
the  mother  superior,  to  whom  Mme.  de 
Bermond  would  say,  "  God  be  praised, 
my  mother ;  I  sent  my  angel  to  ask  you 
to  come."  She  always  saluted  her  angel 
when  she  entered  or  left  a  room,  and 
would  stop  awhile  at  the  door,  to  give 
her  angel  time  to  pass  first. — Les  Petite 
Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  837. 

One  of  the  guardian  angels  of  St.  Fran- 
cisco was  visible  to  her  (a.d.  1384-1440). 
Besides  her  own  special  guardian  angel, 
God  allotted  St.  Francuca  a  second, 
which  accompanied  her  everywhere  in  a 
form  visible  to  her.  If  at  any  time  the 
devil  assumed  the  guise  of  a  spirit  of 
light  in  order  to  deceive  her,  this  visible 
angel  exposed  the  tempter,  and  delivered 
her  from  his  wiles.  If  at  any  time  a 
word  escaped  her  which  was  superfluous, 
or  a  thought  crossed  her  mind  not  accord- 
ing to  grace,  or  a  desire  of  food  came  on 
more  than  was  needful  for  bare  subsist- 
ence, this  visible  angel  became  invisible, 
and  recalled  her  to  her  right  mind.  Hence 
is  it  in  works  of  art  that  St  Francisca  is 
represented  with  a  companion  angel. — 
John  Mattiotti  (her  father-confessor), 
Life  of  St.  Francisca, 

A  guardian  angel  conducts  St.  Onuphrius 
to  a  desert  place  (a.d.  803-400).  Onu- 
phrius was  a  monk  in  a  monastery  of 
the  Thebald,  but  was  inspired  to  become 
a  hermit,  left  the  monastery,  and  took 
his  way  towards  the  desert,  praying  God 
to  guide  him.  Presently  he  saw  a  light 
moving  on  before  him,  and,  being  alarmed, 
thought  of  turning  back;  but  a  voice 
said  to  him,  "  Fear  not,  Onuphrius ;  I  am 
thy  guardian  angel ;  I  have  defended  you 
since  your  birth,  and  will  always  be  your 
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protector.**  The  angel  then  made  himself 
risible,  and  conducted  him  seven  miles 
to  the  cell  of  an  old  recluse.  Here  he 
remained  to  learn  the  way  of  Hying  as  an 
eremite,  and  then  retired  farther  into  the 
desert,  to  a  spot  more  secluded  still. — Les 
Petit*  BollandisUs,  vol.  vii.  p.  589. 

St.  Opportuna  conducted  to  the  altar  by 
her  good  angel  (a.d.  770).  Opportuna 
entered  the  little  solitude  of  Montreul,  and 
received  the  veil  at  the  hands  of  her 
brother  Chrodegand.  When  she  entered 
the  solitude,  all  the  sisters  saw  her  good 
angel  visibly  walking  at  her  side,  and 
telling  her  what  to  do ;  so  that  none  of 
them  were  surprised  that  she  made  such 
rapid  strides  towards  perfection,  and  that 
she  soon  outstripped  even  her  mistress 
in  the  "science  of  Jesus  Christ."  In 
Christian  art  St.  Opportuna  is  represented 
with  a  guardian  angel  walking  at  her  side, 
and  turning  over  the  leaves  ox  her  missal. 
— L'abbe  Durand,  Life  of  St.  Opportuna. 

St.  Paul  the  Simple  was  able  to  see  the 
ministering  anqels  (fourth  century).  St. 
Paul  the  Simple  had  the  special  grace  of 
reading  the  heart  of  those  who  entered 
church,  and  could  discern  the  conscience 
of  men  and  women  as  distinctly  as  other 
persons  see  their  faces.  Being  one  day 
in  a  monastery  where  many  brothers 
were  assembled  for  a  conference,  Paul 
scrutinized  those  who  came,  saw  if  they 
had  a  clean  conscience,  and  were  attended 
by  their  angels.  After  a  time,  one 
entered  whose  conscience  was  soiled  by 
sin,  and  a  demon  waited  on  him.  Paul, 
seeing  the  man's  angel  hold  back  de- 
jected and  weeping,  wept  and  prayed. 
He  saw  the  sinner  during  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  repent.  He  saw  the  black- 
ness of  the  man's  conscience  gradually 
fade  awav:  "Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool."  He  saw  the  demon 
slink  off,  and  the  good  angel  rush  to  the 
penitent ;  and  he  cried  in  the  fulness  of 

ioy,  "  0  the  unspeakable  mercy  of  God ! 
low  great  is  His  compassion,  and  His 
love  past  finding  out!"  Then  rushing 
into  the  church,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Come,  come  and  see  how  the  Lord  is 
gracious.  He  willeth  not  the  death  of 
a  sinner,  but  that  all  should  be  saved. 
Cotne  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  ana  bow  before  Him,  for*  He 
only  can  forgive  sins."  When  the 
brothers  gathered  round  him,  curious  to 
know  what  had  occurred,  Paul  told  them  ; 
and  the  monk  he  referred  to,  coming 


forward,  confessed  what  Paai  \ 
was  true.    "0  God,"  he  ad&H 
came  into  the  world  to 
give  me  the  grace  of  repentsaai 
be  repented  of.   I  here  vow  tk*4 
this  moment  I  renounce  the  derils 
his  works,  and  will  no  more  fall  i 
but  will  walk  in  Thy  laws  sod  cm 
ments  blameless  for  the  rest  of  btS 
This  public  confession  gave  great ;  j 
all  the  brothers  :  they  thanked  Go 
took  courage. —  Vies  des  Peres  des  1 
d  Orient  (see  Roman  Martyrology,  i 
March  7). 

Rosana.  called  "  Sister  J7ic 
two  guardian  angels  (a.d.  1310).  . 
the  daughter  of  noble  parents)  of  '. 
had  two  guardian  angels,  one 
Sapiel  and  the  other  Emmanuel.  ' 
I  think,"  said  Rosana,  "  of  the 
rank  of  my  celestial  guardians,  m. 
is  exalted ;  when  I  muse  on  their  1 
parable  beauty,  it  is  ravished  ;  bat  -  - 
I  call  to  mind  that  they  stand  before  i 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  my  joy  is  e 
With  two  such  guardians  I  can  fear  i 
evil ;  they  are  a  fortress,  a  buckler,  t 
rock  of  defence.  They  direct  me  whl 
their  counsel,  protect  me  with  their  lor^l 
keep  the  keys  of  my  heart  and  the  dcotl 
of  my  lips.  0  Emmanuel,  O  Sapiel,  my  I 
angels,  my  beloved,  conduct  me  into  tii  1 
presence  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 

5 lace  me  in  the  arms  of  her  divine  Child  | 
esus." — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  v.  May  22. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  speaks  to  the  guardian 
angel  of  Barcelona  (a.d.  1367-1419). 
Angels  often  visited  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 
On  one  occasion  he  spoke  to  the  guardian 
angel  of  Barcelona.  He  was  about  to 
enter  the  city  gates,  when  he  observed  a 
young  man  environed  in  light  sitting 
near  the  gates.  He  had  a  naked  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  a  buckler  in  the  other. 
St.  Vincent  asked  him  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  did  in  that  place,  thus  armed 
as  he  was.  The  angel  made  answer,  "  I 
am  the  guardian  angel  of  -Barcelona. 
This  city  is  under  my  protection.''  iQ 
the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  night, 
he  told  the  congregation  of  this  vision, 
felicitated  them  on  their  good  fortune, 
and  exhorted  them  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  such  an  honour.  An  enormous 
statue  of  the  angel  was  subsequently 
erected  on  the  spot,  and  stands  there  still. 
— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv. 
p.  236. 

TtaU  guardian  angel  haa  not  aucoecdad  In  guard  In 
dt/,  wblch  has  always  been  takan  vhenevar  it  baa 
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attacked.  Thai  la  1640  It  m  taken  by  the  French,  who 
continued  masters  of  the  city  till  1601.  In  1697  it  wu 
again  taken  by  the  French,  bat  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Hyswick.  In  1706  the  corernor  waa  obliged  to  aurrender 
up  the  town  to  the  English  and  Dutch.  In  1713  the  town, 
after  a  stage  of  sixty-two  day*,  was  taken  by  assault  But 
this  knot  the  place  for  a  history  of  this  city. 

Holy  Water. 

Numb.  xlz.  18.  A  clean  person  shall  take 
hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it 
upon  the  tent,  and  upon  all  the  vessels,  and 
upon  the  persons  that  are  there. 

Bt  dement.  In  bis  CotutUutiona  (bk.  rilL  ch.  16). 
asserts  that  St.  Matthieu  was  the  instltutor  of  holy  water, 
but  this  nowhere  appears  In  the  OotpU  ascribed  to  that 
evangelist  The  most  probable  origin  Is  the  Greek  and 
Roman  lustral  water. 

Greek  and  Roman  lustrations.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Jews,  were  accustomed  to  purify  cities, 
camps,  houses,  persons,  and  implements 
of  war,  etc.,  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water.  When  a  person  died,  the  house 
was  swept  and  sprinkled.  Newly  married 
people  were  sprinkled  by  the  priest  with 
water.  Scarcely  any  undertaking  was 
begun  without  lustration.  Sacrifices 
were  never  made  without  it,  and  what  is 
far  more  striking,  after  numbering  the 
people,  lustration  always  followed.  As 
a  census  was  taken  by  the  Romans  every 
five  years,  a  lustration,  of  course,  was 
made  every  five  years,  and  hence  a  period 
of  five  years  was  called  a  lustrum. 

There  was  a  lustration  by  fire  as  well 
as  by  water,  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
speaks  of  his  sins  being  burnt  and  purged 
awav. 

The  ancients  placed  lustral  water  in  a 
vessel  at  the  door  of  their  temples,  and 
all  persons  who  entered  the  temple  dipped 
their  fingers  in  this  sacred  water  and 
sprinkled  themselves,  that  thev  might 
present  themselves  ceremonially  clean 
before  the  gods.  Lustral  water  was  also 
placed  at  the  entrance  door  of  a  house 
where  a  person  was  dead. 

The  Roman  Catholics  follow  this  custom 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

St,  Achard  warded  off  the  devil  with 
holy  water  (a.d.  687).  St.  Achard,  abbot 
of  Jumibges,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen, 
used  to  go  over  his  abbey  every  night 
when  the  inmates  had  retired  to  their 
cells,  and  visit  the  dormitories  with  cross 
and  holy  water  to  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
which  often  hid  themselves  in  these 
places  to  scare  the  sleepers  in  their  sleep. 
— Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

The  worm  in  wJieat  destroyed  by  St. 
Qunthiern  by  sprinkling  the  fields  with  holy 
water  (sixth  century).    Guerech  I,  of 


the  Pays  du  Vannes,  seeing  his  vassals 
menaced  by  famine,  because  the  worm 
had  eaten  up  the  wheat,  and  ruined  the 
hopes  of  harvest,  applied  to  St.  Gunthiern, 
who  gave  the  royal  messengers  some  holy 
water,  and  bade  them  sprinkle  a  few 
drops  over  the  fields.  Immediately  this 
was  done  the  worm  disappeared  and  the 
corn  recovered.  The  count,  in  gratitude, 
gave  St.  Gunthiern  a  plot  of  meadow 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Blavet,  called 
Vognac,  and  subsequently  Ker-vegnac. 
— Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  British 
Saints, 

St.  Sampson  by  holy  water  cures  the  deadly 
bite  of  a  venomous  serpent  (a.d.  565). 
One  day  St.  Sampson,  with  other  school- 
boys, was  sent  by  St.  Iltut  to  pull  up  weeds 
in  a  wheat-field,  and  while  they  were  thus 
occupied,  a  deadly  serpent  crept  under 
the  clothes  of  one  of  the  boys  and  bit  his 
leg.  The  death  of  the  boy  was  imminent ; 
but  Sampson  poured  into  the  wound  some 
oil,  and  sprinkled  the  leg  with  holy  water. 
The  venom  exuded  drop  by  drop,  and  the 
boy  suffered  no  injury. — Dom  Lobineau, 
Lives  of  British  Saints. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  cures  the  vineyards 
of  Montcallier  by  sprinkling  them  with  holy 
water  (a.d.  1357-1419).  Being  in  Pied- 
mont, the  inhabitants  of  Montcallier 
complained  to  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  that 
every  year  a  tempest  had  ruined  their 
vine-harvest.  The  saint  gave  them  some 
holy  water,  and  told  them  to  sprinkle  a 
few  drops  on  their  vineyards.  The  effect 
of  this  remedy  was  most  marvellous,  for 
when  the  tempest  came,  it  did  no  harm 
whatever  to  the  vines  which  had  been 
sprinkled,  whereas  those  vineyards  which 
had  not  been  sprinkled  were  ruined. — 
Peter  Ranzano  (bishop  of  Lucera),  Life 
of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

St.  Willibrod  dispels  with  holy  water  a 
fever  which  had  broken  out  in  St.  Irmina*s 
convent  (seventh  century).  At  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century,  a  dreadful  fever 
broke  out  in  St.  Irmina's  convent.  Many 
had  died  from  it,  and  almost  all  the 
establishment  was  affected  by  it.  St. 
Willibrod  was  just  at  this  crisis  led  by 
the  hand  of  God  to  visit  this  convent,  and 
Irmina  implored  him  to  lay  his  hands  on 
the  sick,  that  they  might  be  restored  to 
health.  St.  Willibrod  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  and  then  sprinkled  the  sick 
with  holy  water,  or  gave  it  them  to  drink, 
and  ere  night  the  fever  entirely  abated, 
and  all  the  sick  inmates  were  restored  to 
health.— L'abbe'  Hunckler,  Histoire  de$ 
Saints  d  Alsace, 
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Incense. 

Psalm  cxli.  a.  Let  my  prayer  be  eet  forth 
before  Thee  ee  lnosnse. 

Rsv.  vtiL  3,  4.  Another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  oeneer ;  and 
there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that 
he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints 
upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the 
throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which 
came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended 
up  before  God  out  of  the  angers  hand, 

laemm  wm  DMd  by  the  J«wb,  Gr— fa,  Roman*,  etc,  ia 
tbttr  tempi*  to  cover  too  offttuto  mmUs  of  tholr 
aotteoa  The  Jm  conwmod  hair  a  pound  of  Inosnaa 
morning  and  evening. 

St,  Hermann  sees  two  angels  incensing  the 
choir.  When  St  Hermann  joined  the 
choir,  he  often  saw  two  angels  incensing 
the  choir  during  the  canticle  Benedictus, 
Some  they  incensed  joyfully;  these  were 
the  religious  f erven ts,  who  sang  the 
praises  of  God  from  the  heart,  as  well 
as  from  the  mouth.  Others  they  pre- 
tended not  to  see ;  these  were  the  careless 
negligent*,  who  either  failed  to  sing,  or 
sang  without  attention  and  reverence. 
Others,  again,  they  hurried  past  with 
scorn  and  horror;  and  these  were  those 
whose  lives  were  a  disgrace  to  their  pro- 
fession :  though  God  might  be  on  their 
tongues,  the  devil  ruled  in  their  hearts. 
— Life  of  St,  Hermannof  8teinfeld(Bo\\asi- 
dists),  April  7. 

Monastic  Iiife  and  Monas- 
teries. 

Defence  of  monastic  life  from  Scrip- 
ture is  too  shadowy  to  require  notice,  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  extremely 
doubtful  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  the  instance  of 
John  the  Baptist,  which  was  very  far 
indeed  from  a  monastic  life.  Then  we 
have  the  two  texts,  Matt,  xix.  21  exhort- 
ing to  voluntary  poverty,  and  1  Cor,  vii. 
37  in  commendation  of  celibacy.  The 
Essen es  seem  to  have  approached  nearer 
to  the  point.  According  to  Josephus,  they 
lived  in  union,  abandoned  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  never  married,  despised  riches, 
and  had  all  things  in  common.  Oil  and 
perfumes  were  prohibited;  they  dressed 
only  in  white,  were  very  hospitable,  took 
great  care  of  the  sick,  ana  were  most 
patient  under  suffering.  Before  any  one 
was  admitted  into  their  society,  he  had  to 
undergo  a  year's  probation.  There  were 
both  male  and  female  Essenes.  The 

Srimitive  Church  imitated  the  Essenes  in 
leir  community :  "  No  one  said  aught  of 
(be  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 


own,  boi  they  had  all  things  in  eomms." 
This,  however,  is  communism,  not  mon- 

A  far  nearer  pattern  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "Triple  Basket"  of  Buddhism  than 
in  the  Bible.  The  five  precepts  for  those 
who  would  live  a  religions  life  are :  (1) 
Abstinence  from  food  after  midday ;  (i) 
abstinence  from  dances,  theatres,  songs 
and  music;  (3)  abstinence  from  all 
personal  ornaments  and  perfumes-;  (4) 
abstinence  from  a  lofty  or  luxurious 
bed;  and  (5)  abstinence  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gold  and  silver.  Buddhist 
monks  dress  in  rags;  eat  only  the 
simplest  food ;  possess  no  property,  ex- 
cept what  they  distribute  in  alms,  and 
which  has  been  obtained  for  the  purpose 
by  begging  from  door  to  door.  These 
contributions  they  carry  in  a  wooden 
bowl.  They  eat  only  one  meal  a  day ;  and 
they  live  for  a  part  of  the  year,  at  least, 
under  a  tree,  where  also  they  sleep  on  a 
rug.  Their  greatest  merit  consists  in 
almsgiving,  chastity,  patient  endurance, 
and  contemplation ;  but  charity  and  self- 
abnegation  are  their  royal  virtues. 

Confession  is  a  Buddhist  institution. 
Twice  a  month  every  good  Buddhist 
confesses— at  the  new  and  at  the  full 
moon.  Penance  and  humiliation  are  with 
them  the  only  means  of  atonement  for 
sin.  A  Bikshu  vows  to  lead  a  life  of 
self-denial,  celibacy,  and  mendicity ;  is 
forbidden  to  converse  with  or  even  look 
at  a  female ;  and  passes  the  day  in  con- 
templation and  almsgiving. — Wilson  (the 
Orientalist). 

The  archangel  Michael  bids  St.  Bertrand 
build  a  basilica  near  his  monastery  (a.d. 
508).  When  St.  Bertrand  had  finished 
his  abbey,  known  under  the  name  of  La 
Couture,  as  he  was  praying,  one  morning 
at  daybreak,  the  archangel  Michael  ap- 

Cred  to  him,  and  bade  him  build  a 
Uica  in  a  place  called  Vivereus,  near 
his  abbey,  adding  it  was  God's  wish  he 
should  do  so.  St.  Bertrand  could  not  but 
obey,  and  put  the  work  in  hand  at  once. 
He  dedicated  the  basilica  to  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul  with  great  pomp,  and  deposited 
there  some  relics  of  the  two  apostles. — 
Dom  Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Mans, 

An  angel  marks  out  the  ground-plan, 
etc.9  of  the  church  and  monastery  of 
Blangy,  St.  Bertha,  the  widow  of  Sige- 
froy,  son  of  the  duke  of  Douai,  built  a 
monastery  at  Blangy,  but  it  fell  down  in 
utter  ruins,  and  Rictruda,  her  sister-in- 
law,  suggested  that  most  likely  the  site 
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■elected  wu  not  acceptable  to  God.  All 
the  sisters  pat  themselves  in  prayer  for 
three  days,  and  then  an  angel  showed 
Bertha  in  a  dream  a  spot  on  the  same 
estate,  in  the  midst  of  a  green  meadow  near 
the  Teraoise.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  dew,  and  the  angel  with  a  Latin 
cross  marked  out  in  the  dew  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  monastery  and  church.  Next 
morning  Bertha  went  to  visit  the  meadow, 
and  found  four  stones  disposed  at  the 
four  angles,  marking  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  projected  building,  and 
thanked  God  for  revealing  to  her  His 
will.  She  employed  skilful  architects, 
and  the  new  church  and  monastery  were 
the  admiration  of  every  one. — L'abbe'  van 
Drival,  Ltgendaire  do  Morinie. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
laid  out  by  the  ghost  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assist  (a.d.  1452).  St  Francis,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  retired  to  a  lonesome  solitude 
near  Paula;  and  soon  afterwards  chose 
for  his  abode  the  cave  of  a  rock  nearer  the 
sea-coast.  Two  neighbours  joined  him,  and 
they  then  built  three  cells  and  a  chapel. 
About  seventeen  years  afterwards  their 
numbers  increased  considerably;  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
a  monastery  and  church  were  begun. 
When  the  walls  of  the  church  were  a  few 
feet  high,  a  stranger  in  the  habit  of  a 
cordelier  presented  himself,  and  remon- 
strated with  St.  Francis  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  church,  which,  he  said,  were 
far  too  small.  St.  Francis  replied  he 
would  willingly  have  designed  a  more 
ambitious  edifice,  but  could  not  see 
his  way  to  cover  the  expense."  "Fear 
not,"  said  the  stranger,  "  pull  down  these 
walls,  and  let  us  lay  out  a  plan  of  a 
nobler  house  of  God."  The  walls  were 
duly  demolished,  and  the  stranger  showed 
St.  Francis  the  design  of  a  much  grander 
church,  and  laid  out  the  ground-plan. 
This  done  he  disappeared,  as  mysteriously 
as  he  first  appeared.  The  question  arose, 
who  was  this  stranger  and  architect  x 
Leo  X.,  in  the  bull  of  canonization,  says 
it  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  had 
been  dead  226  years,  and  this  is  the 
orthodox  belief. — The  Process  of  the 
Canonization  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
(on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness). 

An  anacl  directs  St.  Marculfus  to  apply 
to  king  Childebert  for  the  site  of  a  monas- 
tery (a.d.  658).  While  St.  Marculfus 
was  leading  the  life  of  a  hermit  near 
Coutances,  an  angel  told  him  to  go  to 
king  Childebert  F.,  son  of  Clovis,  and 
tis)t  him  to  give  the  spot  called  Nanteuil* 


near  Coutances,  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the 
site  of  a  monastery.  Marculfus,  without 
delay,  obeyed  the  angel  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  just  as  the  king  and 

Sueen  Ultrogotha  were  hearing  mass. 
lot  liking  to  appear  before  royalty  in 
his  hermit  b  dress,  he  hid  himself  behind 
the  pillars,  when  all  of  a  sudden  some 
devils  screamed  out,  "Marculfus,  thou 
servant  of  Christ  Jesus,  have  pity  on  us. 
Thy  presence  is  a  torment  to  us."  These 
words  amazed  the  king  and  court ;  and, 
search  being  made,  the  saint  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  to  whom  he  told  his 
message.  Childebert  not  only  made  the 
grant,  but  also  promised  his  patronage 
and  protection.  Marculfus,  having  thanked 
God  and  the  king,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  commanded  the  devils  to 
depart.  This  they  did,  leaving  the 
possessed  half -dead ;  but  they  soon  re- 
covered, and  returned  home  well  and  in 
their  right  minds. — Acts  of  St.  Marooul 
(with  notes  by  Father  Papebroch). 

An  eagle  sent  by  God  to  point  out  the  site 
of  a  monastery  (a.d  593).  St.  Bemi, 
wishing  to  found  a  monastery  on  Mont 
d*Or,  imparted  his  wish  to  St  Thierry, 
then  quite  a  young  man.  St  Thierry 
consulted  Suzanne,  the  abbess,  and  the 
two  went  to  Mont  d'Or  to  look  out  for 
a  suitable  site.  While  thus  employed, 
an  eagle  "  descend  it  miraculeusement  du 
ciel,"  and  lighted  in  the  forest,  then 
fluttered  round  a  certain  spot  several 
times,  intimating  unmistakably  the  place 
most  agreeable  to  God.  The  archbishop 
accepted  the  omen,  and  built  his  monas- 
tery there;  and  that  this  "miracle" 
might  not  be  gainsaid  or  be  lightly  con- 
sidered a  mere  coincidence,  the  same 
eagle  came  every  Christmas  Day  for  four 
successive  years,  and  hovered  "tout 
autour  et  but  toute  l'e'tendue  du  monas- 
tere."  The  monastery  was  dedicated  to 
Bartholomew. — Billy  (almoner  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Thierry),  Life  of  St. 
Thierry. 

An  angel  draws  the  plan  of  the  monastery 
of  Val  cTOr  f seventh  century).  Bertha, 
the  widow  of  St.  Gombert,  wished  to 
build  a  monastery  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  and,  while  she  was  pondering 
over  the  subject,  an  angel  of  light 
appeared  to  her,  and  led  her  to  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  where  was  a  large  flat  sandy 
plateau  which  seemed  to  be  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  Here  he  drew 
out  the  ground-plan  in  full  size,  the 
elevations,  and  the  whole  architectural 
design,   With  this  as  her  guide,  8l;e 
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built  the  abbey  of  Val  d'Or  near  Avenay, 
and  richly  endowed  it.  The  Virgin 
Mary  commanded  Bertha  herself  to  be 
the  tint  abbess,  and  though  unwilling, 
she  was  unable  to  withhold  her  consent. 
— D.  Morlot,  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
Reims. 

My  Flesh  is  Meat  indeed, 
and  My  Blood  is  Drink  indeed. 
(See  Elijah  eats  Angels'  Food,  p. 
126 ;  see  also  pp.  489-495.) 

John  vi.  48-65.  Jesus  Mid,  I  am  the  bread 
of  life.  A  man  may  eat  thereof;  and  not  die. 
I  am  the  living  bread ;  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever ;  and  the  bread  that 
I  will  give  is  My  flesh.  For  My  flesh  is  meat 
Indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed. 

John  vl.  35.  Jesus  said  to  the  people,  I  am 
the  bread  of  life.  He  that  oometh  to  Me  shall 
never  hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me 
shall  never  thirst. 

John  iv.  13, 14.  Jesus  said  unto  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  [of 
this  well]  shall  thirst  again;  but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst. 

St.  Catherine  Fieschi  of  Genoa  supported 
by  the  Eucharist  (a.d.  1447-1510).  All 
through  Advent  and  all  through  Lent, 
Catherine  Fieschi  took  no  food  at  all 
except  that  administered  to  her  in  the 
mass.  In  fact,  for  twenty-three  years, 
from  St.  Martini  Day  (Nov.  11)  to 
Christmas  Day,  and  from  Quinquagesima 
Sunday  to  Easter  Day,  she  took  no  food 
except  "  this  heavenly  manna,"  adminis- 
tered to  her  daily,  and  her  only  drink 
was  a  glass  of  water  mixed  with  vinegar 
'and  salt.  If  ever  she  attempted  to  swal- 
low any  other  food  or  drink,  her  stomach 
rejected  it.  Sometimes  she  made  great 
efforts  to  retain  what  she  had  thus 
swallowed,  especially  before  her  confes- 
sor, but  in  these  cases  her  efforts  were 
followed  by  alarming  illness,  almost  to 
the  verge  of  death. — Acta  Sanctorum, 
Sept.  14. 

St.  Gerasimus,  a  recluse  of  Palestine,  ate 
nothing  but  the  bread  given  him  in  the 
Eucharist  all  Lent  (a.d.  476).  St.  Gera- 
simus  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary 
abstinence.  He  fasted  always  all  Lent, 
taking  no  nourishment  of  any  kind, 
except  the  eulogie  or  sacred  bread  ad- 
ministered to  him  in  the  Eucharist. — Lives 
of  the  Fathers  of  tlx  Eastern  Deserts. 
'  St.  Joseph  of  Copertino  lived  for  five 
years  on  Vie  Eucharist  only  (a.d.  1603- 
1663).  St  Joseph  of  Copertino  lived  five 
years  without  eating,  and  fifteen  years 
without  drinking.   In  these  long  absti- 


nences he  was  sustained  by  the  eologit, 
which  was  administered  to  him  daily. 
It  was  often  noticed  that  before  the  sacra- 
ment he  looked  pale  and  haggard,  weary 
and  spiritless ;  but  when  he  left  the  site 
he  was  brisk,  animated,  and  full  of  vigour. 
The  body  of  Christ  was  food  indeed,  and 
the  blood  of  Christ  was  drink  indeed.  Ob 
one  occasion  the  superior  insisted  on  hi* 
taking  a  little  food  \  he  took  it  in  obe- 
dience to  the  superior,  but  the  moment 
he  swallowed  it  nis  stomach  rejected  it 
again. — Dominic  Bernini,  Life  of  Sl 
Joseph  of  Copertino. 

St.  Nicholas  de  Flue  for  twenty  yean 
ate  and  drank  nothing  but  the  Jsfucharist 
(a.d.  1417-1487).    This  must  be  given 
in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  John  de  Mailer 
himself;  Protestant  historian  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation :  "  Nicolas  de  Flue,  pen^ 
dant  lea  vingt  ana  qu'il  vecut  [in  Ranft], 
ne  prit  plus  d'autre  aliment,  ni  d'autre 
boisson,  que  la  sainte  eucharistie  qu'il  re- 
cevait  tous  les  mois.   Cela  se  fit  par  1a 
grace  du  Dieu  tout  puissant  qui  a  cree  de 
rien  le  ciel  et  la  terre,  et  pent  lea  eon- 
server  com  me  il  lui  plait.   Ce  miracle  fut 
examine'  pendant  sa  vie,  raconte'  an  loin, 
livrrf  a  la  posterite'  par  sea  contemporains, 
et  tenu  pour  incontestable  "  (1487). — John 
de  Muller,  Histoire  de  la  Suisse,  vol.  v. 
p.  248. 

Oswald  Iraar,  ear*  at  Kerns,  writes  In  1488,  "Whsm 
Father  Nicholas  began  hk  life  of  total  abstinence,  and 
had  reached  the  eleventh  day.be  sent  tor  me,  a 


me  privately  if  be  should  take  food  or  continue  t 
He  wished  to  lire  wholly  without  food,  that  bo  might 
more  sever  himself  from  the  world  I  fetthto  meeaben. 
and  found  only  akin  and  bone :  all  the  flesh  was  dried  up 
entirely,  the  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  the  hps  i 
fully  thin.  I  told  him  to  persevere  as  long  as  h 
without  endangering  life.  For  If  God  had  r  * 
for  eleven  days,  He  could  sustain  him  < 
Nicholas  followed  my  advice;  and  from  that  moment  t 
the  day  of  hU  death,  a  period  of  twenty  and  a  hah*  yean 
he  took  no  sort  of  food,  and  drank  nothing.  As  be  ws 
more  familiar  with  me  than  with  any  other  ,  person, 1 
often  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  He  told  me  he 
received  the  sacrament  once  a  month,  end  felt  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  communicated  vital  force  whkh 
served  him  for  meat  and  drink,  otherwise  he  could  not 
sustain  lire  without  nourishment 

The  magistrates,  wishing  to  verify  the  fact,  sent  guards 
for  an  entire  month  to  surround  the  retreat  of  the  saint 
both  night  and  day,  to  see  that  no  one  brought  him  food. 

The  prince-bisbop  of  Constance  sent  hb  suffragan,  the 
bishop  of  Asealon.  with  strict  orders  to  unmask  the  im- 
posture, if  he  could  detrct  any.  The  ■offragan  took  an 
bisabode  In  a  chapel  adjoining  the  cell  of  Nicholas,  and 
entering  the  cell,  asked  him,  "  What  to  the  first  doty  of 
a  Christian!"  •'Obedience.-  said  Nicholas.  "If  obe- 
dience to  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian.  I  command  you  to 
eat  them  pieces  of  bread,  and  to  drink  thU  wine,"  said 
the  bishop.  Nicholas  besought  the  bishop  not  to  taatot 
on  this  order,  but  the  bishop  would  not  give  way.  Nicho- 
las was  obliged  to  obey :  but  the  moment  be  swallowed 
a  mouthful  of  bread,  his  agony  was  so  great,  that  the 
bishop  pressed  him  no  longer,  and  said  he  only  wished 
to  prove  whether  Nicholas  was  po«essed  w  1th  a  devil; 
but  his  obedience  bad  shown  bim  to  be  a  child  of  grace. 

The  archduke  Bigismond  of  Austria  sent  the  royal  phy- 
eteian.  Buroard  von  Hornek,  to  examine  lath  the  cam, 
god  be  remained  m  the  cell  several  days  and  nights. 
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The  emperor  Frederick  III.  Mat  delegates  to  search 
Into  It,  but  one  and  all  confessed  It  was  a  real  fact,  wholly 
without  deludon. 

The  following  note  li  written  lo  the  axchirae  of  Saxlen:— 
"Qu'll  soft  fait  tarolr  a  tons  et  a  chacun.  que.  dens  annee 
1447.  Tiralt  un  ho  mm*  do  nom  de  Nicolas  do  Flue,  ne  et 
ilere  pros  de  la  montagne,  dans  la  parolsse  de  Bszlen ; 
II  a  abandons*'  pare  et  frere,  femme  et  enfants,  cinq  fits 
et  cinq  Allot,  et  e'en  est  all*  dans  la  solitude  qu'on  nom- 
ine le  Ranft,  oft  Dieu  l'a  soutenu  sans  nourriture  nl  hob- 
eon  Jinqn'aujourd'hui  oft  le  fait  est  ecrit,  c'ett4-dire 
pendant  dix-hult  ans.  n  a  toujours  4te  d'un  esprit 
aelaire.  (Tune  Tie  salnte,  ce  que  nous  arons  tu  et  savons 
en  rerlte.  Prions  done  afln  que  delirrt  de  la  prison  de 
cette  rle,  11  sott  conduit  14  oft  Dieu  abche  ks  larmes  auz 
yeux  de  set  saints." 

He  took  part  In  the  serrlce  of  the  parish  church  ererj 
Sundaj.  and  In  the  great  annual  procession  at  Lucerne ; 
and  he  tried  to  he  as  little  different  from  other  men  as 
possible. 

St.  Sabas  and  his  Armenian  disciples  live 
on  the  Eucharist  (a.d.  480-531).  St. 
Sabas  and  several  Armenians  retired  to  a 
desert,  where  they  lived  in  what  is  called 
a  laura— that  is,  a  number  of  separate  huts 
(p.  464,  n.) — but  every  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day they  met  in  a  common  oratory.  All 
Lent  they  lived  in  the  desert  in  absolute 
solitude  till  Palm  Sunday,  without  seeing 
a  soul,  or  taking  any  food  except  the 
Eucharist,  which  they  received  twice  a 
w,eek.— Father  Giry,  St.  Sabas,  etc. 

St.  SUvinuSy  bishop  of  Re'gionnaire,  lived 
for  forty  years  on  Vie  Eucharist  (a.d.  718). 
St.  Silvinus  was  noted  for  his  austerities, 
and  for  forty  years  ate  no  bread  except 
that  which  he  received  in  the  Eucharist. 
Sometimes  he  took  a  few  herbs  or  a  little 
fruit.  He  never  slept  in  a  bed,  but 
always  on  the  bare  ground,  wholly  with- 
out covering,  even  in  winter.  He  treated 
his  body  as  a  slave,  surrounded  it  with 
bands  of  iron,  macerated  it  with  scourges, 
and  carried  enormous  stones,  which  he 
deposited  as  a  trophy  before  the  doors  of 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.— Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  17.  p.  23. 

Grace  of  Valencia  used  to  live  all  Lent 
on  the  Eucharist  only  (a.d.  1494-1606). 
For  seven  years  Grace  of  Valencia  drank 
nothing,  not  even  one  drop  of  water; 
this  was  before  she  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Francis  of  Paula ;  and  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years  of  her  life  she  abstained 
wholly  from  drink  of  any  kind.  She 
often  went  four  or  five  days  on  14  angels' 
food ; "  that  is.  the  eulogie  or  sacred  bread 
of  the  Eucharist. — R.  P.  d'Attichy,  His- 
toire  Oenerale^de  COrdre  des  Freres  Mi- 
news. 

(Then  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  dates,  but  it  li 
quite  certain  that  the  words  run  thus:  ".Cette  humble 
serrante  de  J  Amu  Christ  naqult  a  Mancanera  en  1404.". . . 
••  Hlerendlt  son  esprit  a  Dieu  le  18  Janrier  lOOS."  Thk 
would  giro  U2  Tears ;  but  her  age  apparently  was  about 
119;  for  we  read.  "  Depute  1'age  de  quatre-rint>onao  ans 
Jusqu-'a  sa  deruiere  maladle,  ce  qui  fait  encore  ring*  et 
un  ans  eQe  s'abstlnt  tout  4  fait  de  boire.") 


Miscellaneous  examples  of  saints  aoing 
for  long  periods  on  the  strength  afforded  by 
the  Eucharist.  Father  Sebastian  of  Pe- 
rouse  says,  in  his  Life  of  Colombo  of  Rieti, 
"  The  holy  Eucharist  was  well-nigh  her 
only  food ;  but  this  sacred  bread  sus- 
tained her  forces  and  her  courage." 

Elizabeth  of  Waldsech,  in  Suabia 
(a.d.  1386-1420).  Her  biographer  says 
that  Elizabeth  of  Waldsech  often  lived  a 
whole  day  on  the  bread  she  received  in 
the  Holy  Sacrament. 

John  the  Good  of  Mantua  (a.d. 
1222).  John  the  Good  of  Mantua  fasted 
from  Easter  to  Pentecost;  the  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church  before  Easter  and 
before  Christmas  ;  besides  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  first  of  these  fasts,  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  he  took  no  food 
except  that  supplied  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. On  Ash  Wednesday  he  took 
three  ounces  of  bread,  which  lasted  him 
for  three  days.  On  the  Christmas  fast- 
days  his  daily  allowance  of  food  was 
three  beans.  His  weekly  fasts  were  re- 
stricted to  bread  and  water.  He  never 
touched  meat  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end. — Histoire  des  Hommes  Jllustres  de 
POrdre  des  Ermites  de  St.  Augustin. 

Marianne  de  Jesus  (a.d.  1645).  Mari- 
anne at  first  restricted  her  diet  to  bread, 
fruit,  and  vegetables ;  she  then  gave  up 
the  bread,  and  at  last  confined  herself  to 
the  eulogie  or  sacred  bread  as  her  only 
food.  This,  says  her  biographer,  is  by 
no  means  unusual  in  the  lives  of  saints. 
Her  drink  was  a  glass  of  water  at  noon, 
but  later  in  life  she  dropped  this  luxury, 
and  suffered  dreadful  tnirst.  On  one 
occasion  a  cup  of  water  was  brought  her ; 
she  raised  it  to  her  feverish  lips,  and  then 
suddenly  put  the  cup  down  without  touch- 
ing a  drop.  She  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  the  table  at  the  daily  meals,  that 
she  might  mortify  her  flesh  by  seeing  and 
handling  food  without  touching  a  morsel. 
— Les  Fetits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  232. 

Rita  of  Casci a  (a.  d.  1456)  took  scarcely 
any  nourishment,  and  the  sisters  of  the 
convent  always  believed  it  was  the  Holy 
Eucharist  which  supplied  material  aliment 
to  her. — Augustin  Cavalucci,  Life  of  the 
Beatified  Rita  de  Cascia. 

St.  Manutius  of  Bateux  (a.d.  480). 
For  forty-seven  days  before  his  death  the 
only  aliment  taken  by  Manutius  of 
Bayeux  was  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He 
died  May  28,  a.d.  480.— Propre  de 
Bayeux. 

St.  Mart  Frances  of  the  Five 
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Wotjicds  (a.d.  1716-1791).  This  was  the 
name  taken  by  Anna  Maria  Rosa  Nicoletta 
of  Naples  when  she  joined  the  Society  of 
St  Francis  d'Assisi.  She  was  a  great 
invalid,  and  lived  for  some  considerable 
time  on  the  eulogie  or  sacred  bread  alone. 
— R.  P.  Bernard  LAviosa,  Life  of  Mary 
Frances, 

No  Faith  to  be  kept  with 
Heretics. 

Harsnet  tells  ns  in  his  Popish  Impos- 
tures, p.  118,  that  Cottam,  Brian,  and 
Campian,  executed  at  Tybnrn  for  high 
treason  in  1583,  were  at  once  canonized. 
For  qncen  Elizabeth,  whom  they  sought 
to  dethrone  and  assassinate,  being  a 
Protestant,  was  excommunicated  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  all  persons  were 
absolved  from  allegiance  to  her,  and  it 
was  a  positive  merit  to  kill  her,  if 
possible.  In  this,  the  future  archbishop 
of  York  is  corroborated  in  part  by 
Mengus's  book,  the  Deoils-mastix,  where 
we  read  the  following: — "The  holy 
sacrament  being  brought,  and  invocation 
made  to  the  blessed  iAdy,  with  Ave 
marie salve  regmas,  the  application  of 
relics,  and  calling  upon  blessed  martyrs, 
especially  Father  Campian,  Father  Brian, 
and  the  rest  who  had  been  martyred  at 
Tiburn,  hell  itself  Quails,  the  devils  roar, 
and  the  prince,  witn  all  his  commanders 
and  assistants,  are  finally  cast  out"  (p. 
48). 

Mengus,  on  p.  17  of  his  Devils-mastix, 
makes  the  devil  tell  a  priest  that "  he  him- 
self [i.e.  the  devil  himself]  is  a  heretic, 
and  that  heresy  came  first  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII."  He  goes 
on  to  say,  that  he  [the  devil]  "teaches 
Protestants  to  call  themselves  Catholics, 
and  that  he  caused  Sara  Williams  to 
weep  for  her  father  and  mother,  because 
they  went  to  the  English  church." 

Odour  of  Sanctity. 

.  fl*yU»«  "  odour  of  mnctlty  "  U  meant  not  onl?  that  (bo 
dead  bodtai  of  mints  exhale  a  sweet  perfume,  and  those 
of  sinners  a  disagreeable  smell,  but  that  even  when  alto 
the  holy  uncll  nreet  and  the  unholy  offensive!/.) 

PSAtM  xvl.  10.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy 
Holy  <  toe  to  see  corruption. 

Ukv.  v.  8.  The  four  beauts  and  four  and 
twenty  elders  had  every  one  golden  vinls  full 
of  odour,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints. 

Rby.  viii.  3.  Another  angel  came,  having 
ft  golden  censer;  and  thero  was  given  unto 
him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints. 


the 


governor  of  Cy\ 


r  of  saivtity  (a.d. 


Bra- 


gadino,  governor  of  Cyprus,  was  c- 
saint,  but,  like  other  Cypriote,  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  maintained  at  great 
odds  an  heroic  resistance  against  the 
Turks,  under  the  command  of  Ma  staph*. 
When  resistance  was  no  longer  possibk, 
he  surrendered  to  Mustapha  the  keys  of 
the  city,  and  was  received  with  weB- 
dissembled  courtesy.   A  cause  of  cob- 

E,  was  soon  invented,  and  Bragsulina 
seized  was  brutally  flayed  alive, 
ead,  being  cut  off,  was  hong  to  the 
bowsprit  of  the  admiral's  galley;,  a 
spectacle  of  mockery  to  Turkish  soldiers. 
Pietro  Ju8tiniani,  an  eye-witness,  asserts 
that  the  head  for  three  nights  was  "  en- 
gloried  with  rays  like  those  of  the  sun, 
and  diffused  a  most  marvellous  fra- 
grance."— Bk.  x\ii.  p.  451. 

The  HI  savour  of  sinfulness.  "Then 
they  smote  off  the  head  of  sir  Corsabrin, 
and  therewithal  came  a  stench  out  of  the 
body,  when  the  soul  departed,  so  that 
might  nobody  abide  the  savour.  So  the 
corpse  was  had  away,  and  buried  in  a 
wood,  because  he  was  a  panim.  Then 
the  haughty  prince  said  to  sir  Palomides, 
'  Here  have  ye  seen  this  day  what  savour 
there  was  when  the  soul  of  sir  Corsabrin 
departed  from  his  body ;  therefore,  we 
require  you  to  take  the  holy  baptism 
upon  you,  [that  when  ye  die,  ye  may  die 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity]. ,M— Sir  T. 
Malory,  History  of  Prince  Arthur,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  133. 

The  extract  girsn  above,  of  coarse,  li  not  meant  for 
history,  but  a  romance  roar  wrre  quite  ai  well  as  hmtarr 
to  illustrate  a  popular  belief.  If  the  odour  of  aencdt? 
and  10  sarour  of  tin  bad  not  been  a  general  belief,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  the atorr.  As  a  sequel  to  the  shore, 
we  are  told  In  the  same  romance,  "  When  ttr  Bon  and 
his  faUowa  eame  to  air  Launeelot't  bed.  they  found  him 
atark  dead,  and  the  sweetest  savour  about  him  that  ever 
the/  did  nnelL  "-Vol.  lU.ch.17S. 

The  odours  of  sanctity  differ  both  in 
quality  and  degree.  St  Benedict*  tells 
us  from  14 personal  observations"  she 
finds  that  the  odours  of  the  angelic 
hierarchy  differ  as  much  as  the  perfume 
of  flowers.  All  angels  exhale  odour,  but 
none  of  them  so  ravishing  and  so  power- 
ful an  odour  as  the  queen  of  men  and 
angels.  The  perfumes  which  exhale 
from  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  surpass, 
however,  in  an  infinite  degree  every 
other  odour.  St  Benedict*,  we  are 
assured,  while  still  on  earth,  was  greatly 
distinguished  for  her  odours ;  her  breath!, 
all  that  she  touched,  her  clothes,  all  were 
sweet  with  perfume — a  perfume  which 
suffused  on  those  near  her  the  love  of 
God,  and  in  her  ecstasies  the  odour  was 
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so  potent  as  to  be  overpowering.  The 
perfumes  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  Sister 
Benedicts,  compose  what  is  called  "  The 
Bouquet  of  the  Lake"  [Laus,  2  syl.]. 
This  bouquet  is  perceptible  at  a  great 
distance. — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  to 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  v. 
p.  224. 

(Mr-  BWMdoa.  bishop  of  Gap,  Ii  eoOwtlnf  neb  data 
•■  these  to  elect  the  canonisation  of  Stater  BenedicU. 
ISO.) 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Clare,  late  abbot  of 
Ferriol,  exhaled  a  sweet  odour  (a.d.  660). 
St.  Blandina  told  St.  Clare,  abbot  of 
Ferriot,  that  within  three  days  she  and 
St.  Marcel  would  come  to  carry  his  soul 
into  paradise.  St.  Clare  ordered  prayer 
to  be  made  without  ceasing  both  day  and 
night  for  him ;  and  on  the  third  day,  as 
the  choir  was  chanting  the  last  words  of 
the  last  psalm— "Let  everything  that 
hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye 
the  Lord  "—he  cave  up  the  ghost.  The 
chamber  was  instantly  filled  with  a 
celestial  light,  and  a  fragrance  of  mar- 
vellous sweetness.  The  body  was  buried 
in  St.  Blandina's  church  before  the  high 
altar,  and  the  odour  which  pervaded  the 
chamber  at  the  death  of  the  saint  con- 
tinued with  the  body  till  its  interment. 
— Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  i. 
pp.  81,  82. 

St.  Hermann  exhaled  from  his  body 
sweet  perfumes  (a.d.  1280).  Every  time 
St  Hermann  of  Steinfeld  said  grace  at 
table,  when  he  was  sacristan,  he  exhaled 
"des  odeurs  si  ravissantes,  qu'il  lui 
semblait  etre  dans  un  jardin  plein  de 
roses,  de  lis,  de  violettes,  d'oeillets,  et  de 
toutes  sortes  de  fleurs  les  plus  agreables." 
His  humility  was  so  great  he  never 
knew  that  the  odours  proceeded  from 
himself,  but  used  to  say  each  brother  of 
the  community  smelt  sweet  with  the 
odoure  of  sanctity.  11  De  plus,  toutes 
les  fois  qu'en  prononcant  le  nom  de 
Marie,  il  se  prosternait  la  face  contre 
terre,  il  sortait  de  la  terre  m&me  un  autre 
parf  urn  inestimable  qui  lui  ravissait  tous 
fes  sens." — Les  Pettts  Bdlandistes,  vol. 
iv.  p.  275. 

When  St.  Hubert  of  Brittany  died,  the 
whole  province  was  filed  with  sweet  per- 
fumes  (a.d.  714).  St  Hubert  died  on 
May  24;  and,  when  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  there  was  diffused  over  all  Brittany 
an  odour  so  sweet  that  it  seemed  as  if 
God  had  combined  all  the  perfumes  of 
all  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of  spring, 
to  symbolize  the  sanctity  of  His  servant 


whom  He  had  taken  up  to  paradise.— 
Ada  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  vii. 
May  80. 

It  wm  br  no  means  itruup  {hat  Brittany  at  the  end  of 
Maj  should  amen  tweet  with  spring  flowers. 

When  St.  Patrick  died,  the  whole  room 
was  filled  with  a  ravishing  odour  (a.d. 
464).  The  funeral  of  St  Patrick  was 
not  without  many  marvellous  incidents : 
(1)  Angels  were  heard  chanting  from  his 
death  to  his  interment;  (2)  an  odour 
of  ravishing  sweetness  filled  the  room 
where  the  body  was  laid  out;  (8)  for 
twelve  days  there  was  no  night,  no  twi- 
light, no  darkness  at  all  through  the 
whole  province ;  nay,  for  a  whole  year 
the  nights  were  more  luminous  than 
usual,  and  the  clouds  less  heavy !  I  and 
(4)  God  promised  that  they  who  placed 
themselves  under  the  charge  of  St 
Patrick,  and  who  kept  his  fdte-day, 
should  obtain  mercy  in  time  of  need, 
and  at  the  hour  of  death.— Les  Petits 
Bdlandistes  (1880),  vol.  i.  p.  475. 

St.  Peter  Tlwmas  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  (a.d.  1366).  "  Son  corps  exhala, 
apres  son  deces,  comme  un  excellent 
parfum,  et  son  visage  devint  vermeil  et 
beau  comme  celui  d'un  ange.  Des  rayons 
de  lumibre  furent  apercus  sur  son  corps, 
qui  en  fut  tellement  tfchauffrf,  qu'il  en 
coula  une  certain  sucur  de  toutes  les 
parties;  il  fallut  les  essuyer  avec  du 
coton  qui  a  servi  depuis  a  plusieurs 
guerisons  miraculeuses.  On  conserva  ce 
dlpdt  sacre  six  jours  en  tiers,  expose'  dans 
le  chceur  du  couvent  des  Cannes,  oh  il 
e'tait  decede',  sans  que  Ton  y  apercut  en 
tout  ce  temps-la  la  moindre  trace  de 
corruption."— Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain 
to  pope  Leo  XIII.,  1880),  Viet  des  Saints, 
vol.  i.  p.  178. 

When  St.  Poiycarp  was  at  the  stake,  a 
smell  of  incense  issued  from  his  body.  Am 
Poiycarp  entered  the  arena,  a  voice  from 
heaven  said  to  him,  "  Be  strong,  Poiycarp, 
and  play  the  man,"  and  many  of  the 
brethren  heard  it  On  his  appearance, 
the  spectators  broke  into  loud  clamours. 
The  proconsul  exhorted  him  to  purchase 
liberty  by  renouncing  his  faith ;  but  he 
replied,  "Fourscore  and  six  years  have 
I  served  Christ;  how,  thenz  can  I  now 
blaspheme  my  King  and  Saviour  ?  "  The 
fire  was  then  kindled.  In  compliance 
with  his  own  request,  the  aged  martyr 
was  not  fastened  to  the  stake  with  iron 
cramps,  but  was  tied  with  cords.  The 
flames,  instead  of  touching  him.  swept 
round  his  body,  "  like  the  sails  of  a  ship 
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filled  with  wind/'  and  the  hoary  saint 
appeared  in  the  midst  ot  this  fiery  tent, 
like  gold  glowing  in  a  furnace ;  and  a 
perfume  sweeter  than  frankincense  issued 
from  him,  filling  the  whole  air.  One  of 
the  executioners,  to  hasten  his  death, 
stabbed  him  with  a  sword,  and  the  blood 
from  the  wound  put  out  the  fire. — Robert- 
son (1876),  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
yol.  i.  pp.  42-44. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Severin  did  not 
corrupt,  but  it  exhaled  a  sweet  odour. 
When  Onulf  was  sent  to  fetch  away  the 
dead  body  of  St.  Severin,  that  had  been 
buried  six  years,  it  was  not  only  un- 
decayed,  but  it  gave  out  a  most  exceed- 
ingly sweet  fragrance,  "  though  no 
em  burner's  hand  had  ever  touched  it." — 
Kugippius  (a.d.  611),  Life  of  St.  Severin. 

St.  Valery  from  his  sanctify,  even  in  life, 
exhaled  a  sweet  odour  (a.d.  619).  One 
day  St.  Colomban  was  explaining  to  his 
monks  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  the  room  was  filled  with  a 
celestial  odour.  The  abbot  asked  who  it 
was  that  had  just  entered,  and  being  told 
it  was  Brother  Valery,  he  cried  in  trans- 
port, uO  my  beloved,  it  is  you,  not  I, 
who  are  the  veritable  head  of  this  monas- 
tery."— Besancon  (1864),  Les  Saints  de 
franche-ComUf. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
exhaled  a  sweet  perfume.  As  soon  as 
Xavier  was  dead,  his  body  was  laid  in  a 
coffin  filled  with  pure  lime  to  consume 
the  flesh.  Four  months  afterwards,  when 
the  coffin  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
the  grave-clothes  were  wholly  uninjured, 
and  the  flesh  was  as  fresh  as  if  the  body  had 
but  just  died.  No  sort  of  effluvia  was  per- 
ceptible, but,  on  the  contrary,  an  agreeable 
odour.  Putting  the  body  back  with  more 
lime,  the  coffin  was  taken  to  Malacca, 
which  at  the  time  was  troubled  with 
plague ;  but  the  moment  the  coffin  arrived, 
the  plague  ceased.  A  new  coffin  was  made, 
but  it  was  too  small,  and  as  the  dead  body- 
was  forced  down,  blood  issued  from  the 
shoulders,  and  stained  the  shroud.  The 
coffin  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  in  nine  months 
was  again  opened,  when  the  body  was 
still  fresh,  and  the  blood  on  the  napkin 
moist.  Tne  body  was  now  laid  in  a 
most  sumptuous  coffin,  and  carried  to  the 
Indies,  it  was  received  at  Goa  with 
great  pomp,  the  viceroy  himself  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony.  No  ointment, 
spices,  or  balm  had  been  used ;  but  the 
body  "had  a  ravishing  fragrance,"  and 
was  laid  on  the  right  side  of  the  high 


altar. — Cardinal  de  Monte* s  speech  befvt 
Gregory  XV.,  m  the  Act  of  CancmUatm, 
Jan.  19.  a.d.  1622. 

The  brothers  of  the  Sodality  of  He 
Blessed  Sacrament  gave  out  that  their 
sense  of  the  odour  of  sanctity  was  m 
nice,  they  could  detect  a  Jansenist  by  tht 
smell  (seventeenth  century). 


of  nacsstity  have  worn*  bests  of  troth;  bat  probata  He 
cuftom  of  lighting  candle*  and  twinging  the  center  pn 
rise  to  numerous  legend*.  It  mast  be  farther  bars*  n 
mind,  that  embalming  dead  bodloi  and  washing  .than 
with  powerful  perfamei  wh  not  unusual.  Tniswootdtt 
done  to  thorn  honoured  and  beloved,  bat  not  to  the  dV 
honoured  and  despised.  Henoa  the  bodies  of  the  am 
would  smell  tweet  with  ttrong  perfumes ;  bat  in  the  other 
ease,  putrefaction  would  soon  emit  ita  offensive  snx3L 
Mark  and  Luke  tell  ut  of  certain  women,  by  whoen  Jen 
was  great  If  beloved,  who  took  sptosa  to  anoint  Hie  bodv 
after  the  orudflxion  ;  and  it  wiH  be  remembered  the  bar 
of  precious  ointment  poured  on  Jesus  \ 
burial M  There  certainly  was  nothing 

In  regard  to  washing  the  body  with  „  ,  .  

Homer  (/Med,  xxill.)  rhentJont  it.  and  says  Hectors  body 
was  washed  with  rote  water.  MaiDet  (IMUrt,  x.  p.  89). 
•peaking  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  says,  when  persons  of 
position  die  their  friends  wash  the  dead  body  i 

times  with  rote  water,  and  then  perfume  it  with  ha  „ 

aloes,  and  other  tweet -smelling  substances,  of  which  they 
are  not  sparing;  and  they  carefully  plug  op  all  natural 
apertures  with  cotton  wool,  well  saturated  in  the  strongest 
perfume.   Herodotus  (Biitory,  1L  86-00)  gives  us  a  pretty 


u  ''against  ffit 
mutual  In  this. 


full  I 


t  of  the  Egyptian  treatment  of  dead  bodies  in 
hit  and  In  previous  tunes.  (See  p.  420  first  note.) 

The  roes  water  of  the  East  it  immeasurably  more  power- 
ful than  that  told  in  Europe.  If  these  suggestions  are 
accepted,  the  origin  of  the  "odour  of  sanctity'*  must  be 
sought  In  the  lore  and  reverence  of  survivors,  rather  than 
in  odour-yielding  virtue  of  holiness  The  person  died 
honoured  and  beloved,  and  his  body  was  washed  with 
perfumes  costly  and  powerful.  The  secretions  which  grew 
out  of  this  basis  bad  for  their  objects  the  exaltation  of 
the  Church,  and  the  justification  of  monastic  or  con- 
ventual life.  It  would  be  an  intuit  to  ordinary  experience 
to  remind  the  youngest  of  our  readers  that  sanctity  or 
unaanctity  makes  no  difference  whatever  on  the  odour  or 
decay  of  a  dead  body,  except  that  riotous  living  will  tome- 
times  sow  the  body  with  diseases  which  are  offensive ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  holiest  saint  may  suffer  in  Hfe  or  die 
of  diseases  to  offensive  that  no  amount  of  lore  can  help 
knowing  it 


Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

2  Macc  xii.  It  Is  a  holy  and  wholesome 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be 

loosed  from  their  sins. 

Matt.  xii.  32.  Whosoever  speaketh  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  In  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come.  [Whenoe  some  sins  are  forgiven  in  the 
world  to  come,  but  not  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.] 

1  Cob.  xv.  29.  Else  what  shall  they  do 
which  are  baptised  for  the  dead,  If  the  dead  rise 
not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the 
dead  ?  [Here  St.  Paul  says  persons  were  bap- 
tised for  the  dead,  and  in  virtue  thereof  the 
dead  rose.] 

How  far  the  two  texts  from  Mattkrm  and  CvrinAUnt 
corroborate  that  of  JM oca  test  it  no  part  of  this  book  to 
determine.  The  Roman  Catholics  think  there  is  a  con- 
nection, which  Is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Church, 
certainly  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  at  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  Tertullian.  8k  Cyprian.  8t.  John  Chrysot- 
tom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  St  Augustine  undoubtedly 
prove.  Besides,  all  liturgies  contain  prayers  for  the  dead. 
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and  assuredly  the  text  quoted  from  the  Maooab—  wu  ft 
Jewish  doctrine,  whether  the  book  quoted  from  Is  canoni- 
cal or  not  (See  Dimoobatss,  p.  483.) 

The  prayers  of  St,  Evrard  deliver  Man- 
gold from  purgatory  (a.d.  1075).  Man- 

§old  was  an  abbot  of  St.  George,  at 
tein,  near  Schaffatlsen,  who  abandoned 
the  religious  life,  and  returned  to  the 
world.  St.  Evrard  met  him  one  day, 
and  severely  rebuked  him.  He  repented, 
and  prayed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
house,  where  he  had  been  abbot,  as 
one  of  the  lowest  of  the  brethren.  His 
request  was  granted,  but  he  soon  died. 
Evrard  prayed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ; 
and  one  day  the  ex-abbot  appeared  to 
him,  and  thanked  him  for  having  de- 
livered his  soul  from  purgatory  by  his 
prayers  and  good  works.  Mangold  told 
the  saint  at  the  same  time  how  agreeable 
his  works  were  to  God,  and  that  he 
would  go  on  growing  in  grace,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  fulness  of  the  Btature  of  a 
perfect  man. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  April  7. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  redeems  a  soul 
from  purgatory  by  masses  for  the  dead 
(a.d.  540-604).  A  monk  noted  for  his 
medical  skill  died,  leaving  three  gold 
pieces  behind  him.  The  possession  of 
personal  property  being  forbidden  by  the 
vows  of  tne  monk,  this  was  looked  on  as 
a  sin ;  and,  when  the  body  was  buried,  St. 
Gregory  threw  the  three  gold  pieces  into 
the  grave,  saying, '  *  Thy  money  perish  with 
thee!"  H  owever,  they  were  not  buried 
with  the  dead,  but,  being  picked  up,  were 
paid  for  masses  in  behalf  of  the  monk. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  the  ghost  of  the 
monk  showed  itself  to  one  of  the  brethren, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  been  in  purga- 
tory for  thirty  days,  enduring  great  tor- 
ment but,  thanks  to  the  masses  offered 
for  his  soul,  this  very  day  he  was 
delivered,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to 
paradise. — Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  viii.  20 ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  vi.  55. 

Prayers  to  Saints. 

Psauc  cxxxti.  10.  For  Thy  servant  David's 
sake  turn  not  away  the  free  of  Thine  anointed. 

Job  xlii.  8.  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for 
you :  for  him  will  I  accept. 

Gen.  xx.  17.  So  Abraham  prayed  unto  God, 
and  God  healed  Ablmelocb,  and  hit  wife,  and 
his  maidservants. 

James  v.  16.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 

Almcftt  all  nations  here  deified  their  popular  heroes, 
given  them  ft  power  orer  nature,  and  made  them  the 
Object!  of  prayer.  Probably  most  heathen  gods  are  only 
deified  human  being*.  The  Roman  Catholics  not  only 
canonize  their  favourites.  Dot  suppose  them  to  be  possessed 
of  superhuman  powers,  able  to  answer  prayer,  to  coov 


,  to  heal  diseases,  to  protect  those  who  ooo* 
fide  In  them,  and  by  their  intercessions  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  to  reconcile  them  to 
man.  As  on  earth  we  get  an  influential  friend  to  plead 
for  us.  If  we  want  to  obtain  a  faroor  ;  so  In  heaven,  the 
Roman  Catholic  enlists  on  his  side  the  power  of  eome 
saint.  If  be  wishes  to  obtain  a  special  faroor  of  God. 
Protestants  do  not  pray  to  saints,  because  they  do  not 
believe  that  they  possess  any  supernatural  power  at  all, 
and  the  only  intercessor  they  boilers  In  Is  Jesus  Christ. 


ir  Christ  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?  if  Christ  la 
against  us,  who  can  change  the  unchangeable  f  The 
efficacy  of  saintly  Intercession  Implies  (1)  either  that  God 
will  listen  to  saints  in  preference  to  the  pleadings  of  His 
own  Son ;  or  (2)  that  Jesus  Christ  is  less  willing  to  help 
us  than  a  saint  Is;  or  (S)  that  He  requires  to  be  Informed 
of  some  pallia  tire  on  our  behalf  known  to  ft  saint,  but  not 
to  Himself ;  or  (4)  that  He  mar  be  Importuned  by  saints 
to  do  something  contrary  to  His  Judgment  and  Justice ;  or 
(0)  that  God  wU  aire  to  a  saint  a  favour  to  be  bestowed 
on  a  friend.  Irrespective  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
applicant,  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  such  a  grant 

St.  Bernard  the  Great,  apostle  of  the 
Alps,  prays  to  St.  Nicholas  (a.d.  923- 
1008).  St.  Bernard  was  born  at  Savoy, 
and  was  the  son  of  Richard,  seigneur  of 
Menthon.  When  a  yonng  man  his  father 
arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  baron  of  Miolans, 
but  Bernard  had  vowed  to  live  in  per- 
petual celibacy,  and  the  night  before  the 
wedding  was  to  have  taken  place,  address- 
ing St.  Nicholas  (died  a.d.  842),  he  said, 
"O  great  saint,  refuse  me  not  your  aid 
to  remain  a  virgin,  I  pray  you.  It  is 
you  who  made  me  know  that  I  must  give 
myself  wholly  unto  Christ,  and  it  is  you 
who  will  aid  me  to  preserve  my  body 
and  soul  in  purity."  Bernard  then  heard 
a  voice  commanding  him  to  flee  from 
home.  As  the  doors  were  locked,  he 
made  his  escape  through  the  chamber 
window,  by  breaking  an  iron  bar.  The 
window  is  still  shown  from  which  he 
escaped.  After  a  while  he  reached  Aosta, 
and  in  due  time  he  resolved  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  ferocious  brigands  of  the 
Alps,  and  to  build  a  hospice  on  the  sum- 
mit of  those  mountains. — Mgr.  Guerin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vii.  p.  87. 

Is  In  Illustration  of  the 


Purgatory. 

(An  article  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church  says.  It  Is  an 
undoubted  reritjr  that  there  b  a  purgatory.  Protestants 
cannot  but  be  Interested  In  knowing  on  what  Scripture 
texts  this  "undoubted  rarity"  is  founded.) 

Isa.  lv.4.  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed 
awsy  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zlon,  and 
shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  midst  thereof  by  the  spirit  of  Judgment, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  burning.  [Rendered  thus 
by  Roman  Catholics:  Our  Lord  shall  wash  the 
uncleanness  of  the  daughters  of  Slon,  and  the 
blood  of  Jerusalem  in  the  spirit  of  judgment, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  burning. — Alfonso  de  Castro, 
Against  Heresies^ 

Mal.  ill.  3.  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
2  L 
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portlier  of  silver.  [Rendered  thus:  He  to  a  fire 
in  which  the  silver  U  molten  end  purified-— St. 

Augustine.] 

Isa.  L  25.  I  will  turn  My  hand  upon  thee, 
end  purely  purge  swsy  thy  dross,  and  take 
away  all  thy  tin. 

Matt.  xii.  32.  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever 
epeaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  It  shall  not 
be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  world  to  come.  [Whence  both  St.  Gre- 
gory and  St.  Bernard  maintain,  it  Is  obvious 
that  some  sins  are  forgiven  "  in  the  world  to 
come ; "  but  as  nothing  that  deflleth  shall  enter 
heaven,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  of  sin  there. 
So  also  It  Is  impossible  to  conceive  that  there 
can  be  forgiveness  of  sin  in  hell,  where  the 
punishment  Is  everlasting.  Hence  there  must 
be  a  third  place,  where  sin  may  enter,  where 
punishment  is  not  everlasting,  and  where  it 
may  be  forgiven.  This  third  place  Is  purga- 
tory.] 

1  Coa.  1IL  13-15.  Every  man's  work  shall 
be  made  manifest ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it, 
because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire.  The  fire 
shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is. 
If  a  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer 
lees ;  but  be  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire.  [Rendered  thus :  The  works  every  man 
hath  done  the  fire  shall  try.  He  whose  works 
have  need  of  this  trial  shall  suffer  detriment,  so 
that  such  a  one  shall  not  be  saved  except  by 
fire.— Origen.) 

Rkv.  xxl.  2T.  There  shall  In  no  wise  enter 
into  heaven  anything  that  deflleth,  neither  what- 
soever worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie. 

Era.  v.  27.  Christ  gave  Himself  for  the 
Church,  that  He  might  present  it  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish.  [As  many  men  die  with  venial  sins, 
but  have  no  time  to  do  the  penance  enjoined 
by  the  Church,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must 
complete  their  penance  after  death.  Else  we 
are  reduced  to  this  dilemma :  The  persons  with 
sins  unatoned  are  taken  to  heaven,  where  there 
is  no  spot  or  stain;  or  else  these  venial  sins 
are  punished  In  hell  like  mortal  sins,  which  is 
revolting  to  suppose.— Edward  Klneaman,  Live* 
of  the  Saints,  p.  864.] 

1  Pet.  iii.  19.  Christ  went  and  preached  unto 
the  spirits  in  prison. 

1  Pet.  iv.  6.  For  this  cause  wss  the  gospel 
preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead.  [Not,  of 
course,  to  them  already  in  paradise ;  not,  of 
course,  to  them  in  hell,  where  hope  never  enters ; 
but  to  tbcm  in  purgatory.] 

The  flames  of  purgatory  put  out  by  the 
neater  abstained  from  by  Cecily  Margaret 
(thirteenth  century).  Emilia  Bicchieri 
was  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Margaret,  and  compelled  the  sisters  on 
fast-days  to  abstain  even  from  drinking 
water,  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  thirst. 
One  of  the  sisters,  named  Cecily  Margaret 
Avogadro  de  Quinto,  died.  Three  davs 
afterwards  she  showed  herself  to  Emilia, 
and  said  she  had  been  in  purgatory  for 
three  days  to  efface  the  taint  of  birth,  and 
on  the  third  day  her  guardian  angel  ap- 


peared to  her,  and  said,  "With  this  water 
yon  abstained  from  on  earth,  in  memory 
of  Christ's  thirst,  the  flames  of  purgatory 
are  extinguished.  Enter,  therefore,  now 
into  the  joys  of  paradise." — Acta  Sane- 
torum  (Bollandists),  vol.  viL  May  3. 

Durand  of  Bridon  redeemed  from  pv- 
gatory  by  the  monks  of  Cluny  (eleventh 
century).  St.  Hugh,  abbot  of  Cluny,  had 
often  reproved  a  monk  named  Durand  for 
his  pleasantries  and  levities,  so  unsuitable 
in  an  ecclesiastic,  and  had  often  told  him 
that  God  would  surely  chastise  him  for 
them.  The  man  died,  and  his  ghost  ap- 
peared to  one  Seguin.  His  month  was 
horrible  to  look  at,  for  that  unruly  member 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  hell.  He  implored 
Sequin  to  report  to  St.  Hugh  how  terrible 
were  his  sufferings  in  purgatory.  Hugh 
commanded  a  strict  silence  to  be  observed, 
by  way  of  penance,  throughout  the  whole 
abbey,  for  the  redemption  of  Brother 
Durand.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days 
the  ghost  again  appeared,  and  complained 
that  the  penance  of  silence  had  been 
broken  by  one  of  the  brothers,  and  there- 
fore he  was  still  in  purgatory.  Hugh 
enjoined,  therefore,  another  term  of 
silence  for  seven  days.  After  this  second 
penance  Durand  appeared  for  a  third 
time,  but  now  he  was  a  saint  of  light. 
He  had  been  redeemed  from  purgatory, 
and  taken  to  paradise. — Lorain,  jaislory 
of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny, 

The  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  intercession  of 
Sister  Benedicta^  delivers  a  "cloud  of  souls 
from  purgatory"  (a.d.  1698).  On  All 
Saints*  Eve,  a.d.  1698,  Sister  Benedicta 
remained  long  at  the  cross  of  Avancon, 
praying  for  the  souls  in  purgatory ;  when 
suddenly  she  beheld  coming  out  of  the 
valley  a  cloud,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  composed  entirely  of  human  souls, 
conducted  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  two 
angels.  One  of  the  souls,  detaching  it- 
self from  the  immense  cohort,  said  to 
her,  44  We  are  souls  coming  out  of  pur- 
gatory. In  our  days  on  earth  we  com- 
mended ourselves  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  now,  instigated  by  thy  prayers,  dear 
Sister  Benedicta,  she  has  come  to  deliver 
us  before  our  time ;  but  before  we  enter 
paradise,  the  holy  Virgin  wishes  us  to 
return  our  hearty  thanks  to  God  in  His 
sanctuary  at  Laus  (2  syl.).n  Sister 
Benedicta  saw  the  souls  enter  the  church, 
and  saw  them  leave  it.  In  fact,  4(Ia 
familiarity  des  anges  et  de  notre  pieuse 
soeur  Itait  comme  celle  qui  existe  sur  la 
terre  entre  des  freres  et  secure  bien  unis, 
tant  sa  pureW  sans  tache  la  rapprochait 
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dcs  esprilfc  angeliques."— -Zes  Pettis  Bol- 
landistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  v.  p.  226. 

(Mgr.  BMnndou,  bishop  of  Ckp,ls collecting  auch  <Ut»  m 
thaw  to  affect  the  cauonkation  of  8Utar  Benedict*.  1883.) 

St.  Francisca  sees  purgatory  in  a  vision 
(a.d.  1384-1440).  St.  Francisca  had 
ninety-three  visions,  in  the  fifty-third  of 
which  she  was  shown  purgatory.  It  is 
divided,  she  says,  into  three  regions ;  and 
over  the  gates  is  this  inscription :  "  This 

18  PURGATORY,  THE  PLACK  OF  HOPE." 

The  lowest  region  is  assigned  to  those  who 
have  died  without  having  made  satisfac- 
tion for  their  sins  in  life.  The  highest 
region  is  for  the  purification  of  imper- 
fections. The  intermediate  region  is  for 
the  purgation  of  venial  sins.  Francisca 
tells  us  that  the  hottest  part  of  the  lowest 
region  is  for  priests  and  nuns  who 
have  not  made  satisfaction  for  their  sins. 
Here  she  noticed  a  very  excellent  priest, 
who  nevertheless  did  not  mortify  his 
body  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  ate 
and  drank  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  sustain  life.  She  tells  us  that 
the  guardian  angel  of  each  soul  posts  up 
daily  all  the  credits  from  prayers,  masses, 
indulgences,  and  gifts  in  behalf  of  the 
soul  under  hit  charge.  If  there  is  no 
credit,  each  sin  is  punished  with  seven 
years  of  purgatory.  She  says  money 
given  by  tne  living  for  a  soul  is  credited  in 
full,  but  money  in  a  legacy  is  discounted, 
a  part  being  placed  to  tne  general  account 
of  all  the  souls,  though  the  major  part 
is  posted  to  the  credit  for  the  soul  speci- 
fied.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol. 
ii.  March  5. 

Death  of  Brother  Giles  celebrated  by  a 
general  delivery  from  purgatory  (a.d. 
1272).  Brother  Giles,  having  been  a 
monk  for  fifty-two  years,  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  was  buried  in  a 
marble  sepulchre.  A  Dominican,  who 
died  on  the  same  day,  appeared  to  a 
brother  of  the  same  order,  according  to 
promise ;  and  being  asked  how  he  fared 
in  the  land  of  spirits,  replied,  "I  am 
happy  in  paradise  because  I  died  on  the 
same  day  as  Brother  Giles  died;  and 
Jesus  Christ,  in  recompense  of  his  great 
merits,  allowed  him  to  clear  purgatory, 
and  take  with  him  to  paradise  all  the 
souls  therein,  amongst  which  number  was 
I  one."—  Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  24. 

St.  Malachias  of  Armagh  and  his  sister 
in  purgatory  (a.d.  1148).  The  sister  of 
Malachias  of  Armagh  was  not  a  religious 
woman,  which  was  a  cause  of  great  dis- 
tress to  her  brother.    She  died,  however, 


contrite,  and  masses  were  said  for  her 
repose.  In  time  these  masses  were  discon- 
tinued, and  one  night  Malachias  heard  a 
voice  saying  to  him,  "Your  sister  stands 
without,  craving  food ;  she  has  had  none 
now  for  thirty  days."  Malachias  could 
not  imagine  what  food  to  give  the  dead, 
but  after  a  little  reflection  he  remembered 
it  was  just  thirty  days  since  he  had  discon- 
tinued saying  masses  for  her  repose.  So 
he  at  once  began  them  again.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  ghost  returned  to  him 
again ;  she  was  dressed  in  black,  and  was 
standing  near  the  church  door,  unable  to 
enter  the  house  of  God.  Malachias  con- 
tinued saying  masses,  and  in  another 
week  the  ghost  returned  again,  clad  this 
time  in  half-mourning.  She  was  able 
now  to  pass  through  the  church  doors, 
but  not  to  approach  the  altar.  Malachias 
still  continued  the  masses,  and  in  another 
week  the  ghost  showed  herself  again, 
arrayed  in  spotless  white,  and  accom- 
panied with  angels.  St.  Bernard  says 
this  history  is  very  profitable,  as  it 
proves  the  degrees  of  suffering  in  purga- 
tory. At  first  this  sister  was  in  the  black- 
ness of  darkness,  then  by  the  aid  of  the 
Church  her  sufferings  were  greatly  miti- 
gated, and  ultimately  she  was  received 
amongst  the  saints  in  light. — Bernard, 
Life  of  Malachias  of  Armagh,  and  also  his 
Discourse  upon  the  same  saint. 

A  nobleman  named  Peter,  being  raised  to 
life,  refused  to  liveaaain  (a.d.  1030-1079). 
St.  Stanislaus  bought  a  parcel  of  land  of 
a  nobleman  named  Peter,  without  deem- 
ing it  needful  to  have  a  legal  document 
of  the  purchase  duly  drawn  up  and  signed. 
Lord  Peter  died,  and  his  heirs  disputed 
the  purchase.  The  case  was  brought  into 
the  law  courts,  and  Stanislaus,  to  prove 
his  right  summoned  lord  Peter  from  the 
grave.  Lord  Peter,  of  course,  acknow- 
ledged the  purchase,  and  Stanislaus  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  live  awhile,  or 
would  prefer  to  return  to  the  grave.  He 
replied,  "I  am  now  in  purgatory,  and 
prefer  to  return  at  once,  to  being  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  sin.  All  I  ask  is 
that  my  term  of  purgatory  may  be 
abridged."  He  then  walked  back  to  his 
grave,  followed  by  Stanislaus  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  7. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  told  that  his 
brother  Landciph  is  in  purgatory  (a.d. 
1224-1274).  The  sister  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, abbess  of  St.  Mary  of  Capua,  died 
before  him,  and  after  death  appeared  to 
him.   He  inquired  of  her  about  his  two 
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brothers,  Landolph  and  Ravnald,  both  of 
whom  were  dead.  The  Bister  told  him 
that  hie  brother,  count  Landolph,  was  still 
in  purgatory,  bat  that  Raynald  was  in 
heaven.  Raynald  had  been  especially 
bitter  against  the  monastic  life  of  Thomas, 
so  derogatory  to  the  family,  but  since  his 
death  Thomas  had  never  ceased  praying 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  so  that  it  was 
especially  gratifying  to  find  his  prayers 
were  answered,  and  that  Raynald  had 
already  passed  from  purgatory  into 
paradise. — L'abbe*  Bareille,  History  of 
Thomas  Aquinas, 

Supererogation. 

St.  Catherine  offers  her  surplus  merits 
to  redeem  souls  in  purgatory.  The  souls 
in  purgatory  had  a  large  share  in  the 
solicitude  of  St.  Catherine.  "  Elle  off  rait 
a  Dieu  pour  elles  le  merite  de  ses  bonnes 
ceuvres,  et  exhortait  ses  scaurs  a  en  faire 
autant" — (See  Imputed  Merit,  p.  204.) 
Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  824. 

Tonsure.   (See  Introduction.) 

1  Cob.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  even  nature  itself 
teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  la  a 
shame  unto  him  ? 


i  of  the  "long-haired  Creaks"  by  war  of 
honourable  distinction.  Subsequently,  the  Athenian 
cavalry  and  all  LacedaMnonian  soldiers  wore  long  hair.  The 
Parthlana  and  ancient  Persians  of  rank  wore  long  flowing 
hair.  The  Franks  and  ancient  Germane  considered  long 
hair  a  mark  of  high  birth.  Hence  Oodlon  the  Frank 
gloried  In  being  called  "the  long-hatred ;"  and  his  suc- 
cessors are  spoken  of  as  to  rots  ckesefnres.  The  Goths 
looked  on  long  hair  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  short  hair 
as  a  mark  of  thraldom :  so  did  the  Gauls,  for  which  reason, 
when  Julius  Omr  subdued  them,  he  obliged  them  to  oat 
their  heir  short  In  token  of  submission.  Absalom  was 
noted  for  his  long  profuse  hair  (2  Sam.  xir.  26),  and  Sam- 
son, as  a  Naxarite,  had  long  hair  till  be  wea  enslaved  to 
the  Philistines.  Something  of  this  distinction  survives  In 
our  own  country.  Our  Judges,  the  8peaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  formerly  our  bishops,  wore  long-haired 
wigs,  while  paupers  and  criminals  have  their  hair  cropped 
short.  The  Jewish  priests,  on  the  other  band,  during  their 
time  of  service,  cut  their  hair  once  a  fortnight,  and  Roman 
slaves  wore  their  hair  and  beard  long,  but  shaved  their 
head  when  manumitted.  Sailors  also,  who  escaped  from 
shipwreck,  shaved  their  heads,  as  if  manumitted  from  the 

St,  Ankefs  defence  of  the  tonsure,  from 
1  Cor,  xi.  14  (a.d.  150-164).  St.  Anicet, 
in  his  ordinance,  makes  allusion  to  St. 
Paul's  precept  about  short  hair,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  his  words  that 
Christian  ministers  shaved  their  heads,  or 
at  any  rate  wore  short  hair.  This  might 
be  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  custom 
in  manumission.  St.  Paul  says  (2  Cor, 
iii.  17).  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty;"  and  in  Gal.  iv.  he 
represents  Christians  as  being  manumitted 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law  ;  and  exhorts 
them  to  "  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  had  mad*  them  free."  As  we 


have  shown  already,  Roman  stones  wm 
long  hair,  but  shaved  their  bead*  whs 
manumitted.  St  German  us,  patriarch* 
Constantinople  (a.d.  715-740),  relate*  a 
following  tradition  on  the  subject : — "TW 
crown  or  tonsure  of  the  priest,  besides  a 
signification  of  the  renouncement  of  ts 
vanities  of  the  world,  recalls  a  faa  a 
Church  history.  When  St  Petes-  w 
sent  by  the  Saviour  to  announce  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah,  the  Jews,  incre- 
dulous of  his  words,  seized  him,  and  ix 
derision  cut  off  his  hair  from  the  croax 
of  his  head.  On  his  return,  Chris 
blessed  him,  and  thereby  changed  tim 
bald  place  into  an  aureola."  If  there  s 
any  truth  in  this  tradition,  the  idea  d 
cutting  off  the  hair  seems  to  nave  beet 
suggested  by  the  custom  of  manumission, 
out  of  disgust  to  the  boast  that  Christ  had 
made  him  free  from  the  law  of  Moses. 


Seal  character  of  the  tonsure  is  given  Una  by  Mgr.  GonrJa: 
tonsure,  en  mettant  4  nu  le  haut  da  an  tStn,  aess 


rsppeUs^gue  rien  n'est  each*  s 


pentose  les  plus  in  times;  et  par  let  i  

ment  des  cheveur,  sovvent  renonveM  ensurte,  eDe  aess 
apprend  qu'il  faut  retrancher  de  mem*  anna  rctache  sa 


nous  exprlme,  et  la  ttare  da  souverain  pretra,  et  ke  dh> 
deme  du  grand  roi ;  elle  nous  dit  que  nous  apparteaeM 
desormats  4  un  sacerdooe  royal,  et  qu'apree  lea  coeahattst 
les  epreuves  de  cette  vie,  endures  avee  patience.  1Mb 
leserve  dans  l'autre,  4  ceux  qui  raiment,  one  rowmat  at 
globe  immortelle  et  tnflnie."— VoL  v.  p.  836. 
Prom  such  authority  there  is  no  room  to  doo.be  what  tht 


the  [Roman]  Catholic  priesthood ;  but  certainly  thesrut- 
Usmseems  forced  and  not  very  .pertinent.  Tha  last  idea* 
common  to  all  Christians,  male  as  well  aa  fotnate,  aad  a 
therefore  not  special  to  the  priesthood;  while  the  notbe 
that  a  hare  or  bald  bead  can  teach  us  that  God  sees  ear 
thoughts,  and  that  the  growing  of  the  hair  can  teach  0 
watchfulness  in  eurtallingiour  tkuiies,  seesn.to  be  too  hv- 
fetched  for  a  practical  symbolism. 

Virgin  Mary. 

The  position  held  by  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church  may 
best  be  understood  by  a  few  quotations 
from  standard  authors  : — 

(1)  St  Ambrose  says,  "Thy  sweet 
name  is  a  balm  which  breathes  forth  the 
odour  of  grace.  Ah !  what  divine  efflu- 
ence of  grace  does  it  diffuse  into  our 
souls."  • 

(2)  Father  Pelbart  says,  "As  the  fire 
wounds  of  Christ  have  given  salvation  to 
man,  so  the  five  letters  of  the  word  Maris 
procure  pardon  for  all  sins.  It  heals  the 
sinner,  refreshes  the  soul,  and  surrounds 
it  with  divine  love."  4 

(3)  Richard  de  St.  Laurent  exhorts  all 
sinners  to  invoke  the  powerfulness  of 
Mary,  as  it  alone  suffices  to  deliver  man 
from  all  evils ;  for  there  is  no  evil  can 
befall  man  which  will  not  give  way  to 

\  the  name  of  Mary.0 
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(4)  Thomas  a  Kempis  assures  us  that 
all  devils,  the  moment  they  hear  the 
name  of  Mary,  queen  of  heaven,  will  flee 
away  as  from  a  burning  Are.4 

(5)  St.  Brigit  says, T(  The  moment  the 
name  of  Mary  is  uttered,  not  only  do  all 
foul  spirits  flee  affrighted,  but  all  good 
spirits  approach  and  bring  the  heart 
nearer  to  the  just."- 

(6)  St.  Germanus  says,  "As  respira- 
tion is  a  sign  of  life  in  the  body,  10  the 
repetition  of  the  name  of  Mary  is  a  sign 
of  life  in  the  soul."  / 

(7)  Richard  de  Laurent  says  again. 
"The  name  of  Mary  is  a  fortress  and 
strong  tower ;  it  not  only  delivers  sinners 
from  the  punishments  they  have  deserved, 
but  it  protects  the  good  from  the  assaults 
of  hell."' 

(8)  St.  Bernard  says,  "  In  all  dancers, 
difficulties,  and  doubts,  invoke  Mary. 
Let  it  be  ever  on  your  lips ;  let  it  be  ever 
in  your  heart." 

(9)  Jesus  Christ  said  to  St.  Brigit, 
"Those  who  honour  the  name  of  Mary 
are  precious  to  Me,  and  whoever  invokes 
her  name  shall  receive  three  graces — per- 
fect repentance,  perfect  justification,  and 
perfection  hereafter ;  for  so  sweet  to  Me 
are  the  words  of  My  mother,  I  can  refuse 
her  nothing."  * 

(10)  St.  Ephrem  says,  "  The  name  of 
Mary  is  the  key  of  heaven  to  those  who 
invoke  it  devoutly."  < 

(11)  St.  Bonaventure  calls  Mary  the 
salvation  of  those  who  invoke  her,  pro- 
curing grace  in  great  abundance  here, 
and  glory  in  the  highest  hereafter. 

(12)  Thomas  a  Kempis  says  again, 
"  If  you  wish  to  be  consoled  in  all  your 
troubles,  have  recourse  to  Mary,  invoke 
Mary,  honour  Mary,  commend  yourself 
to  Mary,  rejoice  with  Mary,  mourn  with 
Mary,  pray  with  Mary,  walk  with  Mary, 
seek  Christ  with  Mary,  live  and  die  with 
Christ  and  Mary."  i 

(18)  Father  Sertoli  us  Caputo  exhorts 
all  on  their  death-bed  to  repeat  often  the 
name  of  Mary ;  for  this  name  alone  pro- 
nounced in  the  hour  of  death  will  suffice 
to  put  to  flight  demons,  and  fortify  the 
dying  in  the  agony  of  death. 

(a)  Ungoentum,  nomen  tuam ;  descendat  btud  an> 
gnenrum  In  anltnss  pracordia,  sencta  Maria,  quod  dlrlna 


(ft)  Sic  Maria,  auo  sanctlsstmo  nomine,  quod  qulnqoe 
lltterls  constat,  confcrt  quoUdle  venhuu  peccntorlbus. 
JEgrotantem  sanat,  odorem  partt.  flammam  nutrtt 

(c)  Peccatores,  ad  Maria  nomen  confugias;  ipsum 
solum  mi  (Belt  ad  medendmn ;  nulla  enlm  pestb  qiue,  ad 
nomen  Maria*,  non  cedat  omnlno. 

id)  Kxpavoscunt  omit  reginam  tptritot  malign  I,  et 
dlfruglunt,  audita  nomine  ejus,  velut  ab  igne. 

(«)  Omnas  dssmonee  Terentur  hoc  nomen,  et  timentj 
qui,  audientei  boo  nomen,  Maria,  ttatlm  rellnquunt 


anlmam  de  ungnentibus,  qulbus  tenebant  earn ;  et  angeli 
boni,  audita  boo  nomine*  otattm  appropinquant  magb 
Justie. 

{/)  Quomodo  corpus  vitalb  signum  operationis  babet 
resplrationera.  Ha  eanctisslmum  nomen  tuum,  0  Virgo  1 
quod  in  ore  serrorum  tuorum  versatur  aaddue,  rite  et 
auzUil  non  solum  signum  est,  ted  etlam  ea  procurat  et 
concilia  t. 

(g)  Turrts  forthnlma,  nomon  dimlna ;  ad  ipsam  fugiet 
peccator,  et  liberabitar;  bate  defendlt  quodlibst  et 
quantumlibot  peccatores.  Non  est  in  aliquo  nomine 
tam  potena  adjutorum,  nec  est  aliquod  nomen  datum, 
post  nomen  J  ecu,  ex  quo  tanta  salus  refundatur  horai- 
nibus. 

(a)  Qaicunque  InYocaverit  nomen  tuum,  et  spem  babet 
in  te.  Ista  tria  dabuntur  et,  lnsnper  et  resnuin  coeteste. 
Tanta  enlm  ml  hi  dulcedo  In  verbis  mis,  0  Mater  1  ul  non 
poadm  negare  qiue  petla 

(f)  Nomen  Maries  est  reseratoriuin  porta  ooeli.  Derota 
mvocntio  nominls  hujus  dudt  ad  rirorotn  gratia  in  pre- 
sent!, et  ad  rirorem  gloria  in  future. 

(j)  81  consolari  in  omnl  tribuiitloiie  quaritis,  acoedlte 
ad  Mariam,  Mariam  invocate,  Miriam  bonorate,  Maria 
ros  commendate ;  cum  Maria  gaudete ;  cum  Maria doleto; 
cum  Maria  orate;  cum  Maria  ambulate;  cum  Maria 
Jesura  quarite;  cum  Maria  et  Jesu  vtvere  et  mori 


The  following  are  the  fite-days  of  t/ie 
Vu-gin  Mary : — 


Lady  Day 
9.  The  Assumption 
a  The 


4  The  Marriage  with 

Joseph 
a  The  Maternity 

a  The  Name  of  Mary 

7.  The    Nativity  of 

Mary  _ 

8.  Notre 


Aug.  18 
Dec  8 

Jan.  93 

Srd  8.  of  Oct 

8ept9 
Sept  8 

May  SI 

May  81 

Local 

May  94 
Sept.  94 
July  18 

July  IS 

9th  8.  of  Oct 

Dec  18 

Nov.  91 

Feb.  9 

4th  8.  of  Oct 
Feb,  8 


[Notre   Dame  de 

Deols 
[Notre  Dame  des 

Miracles 

Our  Lady  AuxiUaulx 
10.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
LL  OurJLjdy  of  Mount 

It  Our  Lady  of  the 

Seven  Sorrows* 
18.  The  Patronage  of 

Mary 

14.  The  Preparation  for 

the  Lying-in 
1&  The  Presentation  in 

the  Temple 
18  The  Purification 

17.  The  Purity  of  Mary 

18.  The  Sacred  Heart  of 

10.  The*Ttanslatlon  of 

the  Virgin's  House. 

or  Santa  Com 
SO.  The  Visitation  of  the  July  9 

Virgin 

Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  Lady  Day,  March  25. 

Lady  Day  commemorates  the  announce- 
ment of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Messiah,  and  was  to  call  His  name 
Jesus,  that  is,  Saviour  {Luke  i.  26-28). 

The  first  mention  of  the  festival  is  by 
pope  Gelasius  I.,  in  a.d.  492. 

•  It  Is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  festival  hat  been 
devised  for  the  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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According  to  the  Bollandists,  the  seven 
days  of  creation  were  seven  days  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  on  the  25th  man 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker. 
In  this  month  the  children  of  Israel  were 
led  from  Egypt  by  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  In  this  month  Joshua  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  enter  the  promised  land. 
In  this  month  Christ  diea  on  the  cross. 
In  this  month,  say  the  Bollandists,  we 
believe  will  be  the  general  resurrection. 
In  this  month,  on  the  25th  of  the  month, 
the  pious  believe  that  St.  Michael 
triumphed  over  Satan  and  his  angels. 
In  this  month  Adam  was  buried  in 
Calvary.  In  this  month  Cain  slew  his 
brother  Abel ;  Melchisedek  offered  tithes 
to  Abraham ;  Abraham  offered  up  his 
son  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah ;  St.  Veronica 
died ;  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  by 
Herod;  the  apostle  James  was  put  to 
death;  St.  Peter  was  delivered  from 
prison ;  etc. — Acta  Sanctorum,  March  25. 

If  Chrkt  wm  erudned  in  March,  It  could  not  have  been 
A.D.  83,  for  then  Good  Friday  wm  la  AprlL  In  A.n.  84 
and  36  Good  Friday  would  fall  In  March  ;  bat  In  S3,  38, 
and  87  it  fell  in  Aprfl. 

The  Annunciation  on  the  90th  would  make  Christmas 


Day  Dec.  36 ;  bat  December  being  the  rainy 
shepherds  would  be  watching  their  flocks  by  night  In  the 


Assumption  op  thk  Virgin  Mart, 
Aug.  15. 

There  are,  in  reality,  three  assumptions 
of  the  Virgin  Mary : 

1.  At  her  death,  when  her  soul  as- 
cended to  heaven ; 

2.  At  her  resurrection,  three  days 
afterwards,  when  her  body  was  taken  to 
heaven,  and  reunited  to  her  soul ; 

8.  At  her  coronation  in  heaven,  when 
she  was  inaugurated  queen  of  angels, 
and  lady  of  the  universe. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  evan- 
gelists make  no  mention  of  these  impor- 
tant events ;  but  Juvenal,  archbishop  of 
Jerusalem,  told  these  things  to  the 
emperor  Martian;  St.  John  Damascene 
has  inserted  them  in  his  writings ;  they 
may  be  read  in  the  Breviary  of  pope  Pius 
V. ;  and  the  Church  receives  them  as 
[Roman]  Catholic  verities,  which  no  true 
Christian  ought  to  doubt." 

(1)  The  first  of  these  assumptions,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  death  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  but  great  diversity  of 
statement  and  opinion  prevails  on  this 
point.  St.  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Sala- 
mina,  in  Cyprus,  asserts  that  she  lived 
twenty-four  years  after  the  Lord's  ascen- 
sion. Raphael  Volaterranus  maintains 
that  she  lived  forty-nine  years  after  that 


event,  and  that  he  found  it  bo  writtss  k 
an  ancient  roll.   St.  Elizabeth  of  $»- 
neugia  was  told  by  a  personal  revebboa. 
in  a.d.  1166,  that  the  Virgin  lived  cslj 
one  year  after  the  ascension.  Nictphera 
Calhstus  says  she  lived  eleven  yeas 
after  the  crucifixion.    And  Ensebtss 
affirm 8  that  she  died  fourteen  years  after 
the  ascension,  being  at  the  time  sixtv- 
three  years  old.   some  affirm  that  t&e 
never  died  at  all,  but  this  belief  is  net 
considered  orthodox. 

(According  to  Eumbtaa,  the  Virgin  was  sixteen  yean 
old  at  the  birth  of  Jams,  forty-nine  at  Hie  n  ■  IB  i  bin,  asm 
sixty-three  at  bar  own  death ;  bat  "  U  f|rtfi  n  iliaw.il  liar 
nothing  if  known  about  the  subject) 

(2)  The  second  assumption,  we  are 
told,  occurred  three  days  after  the  de- 
cease. St.  J ohn  Damascene  and  J u venal, 
archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  assert  that 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  prophets,  all  the 
apostles  (except  Thomas),  and  many 
angels,  were  present  at  the  death  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  attended  the  funeral 
procession  to  Gethsemane.  On  the  third 
day  after  her  interment  came  St.  Thomas, 
and  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  look  upon  the  deceased  lady;  so  the 
grave  was  opened,  when  lo!  the  body 
was  gone.  It  had  been  taken  to  heaven. 
The  odour  of  sanctity  remained  in  the 

{dace  where  the  body  had  lain,  and  the 
inen  clothes,  in  which  it  had  been 
wrapped,  had  been  carefully  folded  to- 
gether. The  apostles  were  amazed,  but 
they  knew  the  body  had  been  taken  to 
heaven  to  be  united  to  its  living  souL 
Juvenal,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
tinues, "  There  can  oe  no  doubt  about  this 
fact ;  for  not  only  the  apostles  saw  that 
the  body  was  gone,  the  same  was  seen 
by  St  Timothy,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  divine 
Hierotheus,  and  many  other  saints." 

(If  all  the  apostles  were  at  the  funeral.  8t  Jamee  moat 
hare  been  there,  and  m  St  Jamee  waft  executed  by  Herod 
a.d.  44,  or  eleven  yean  after  the  crodflxkm,  St.  Ifci- 
phantua,  who  ears  abe  lived  twenty-four  yean,  and  St 
Raphael  Volaterranus,  who  aaya  the  lived  forty-nine  yeara 
after  the  crucifixion,  are  manifestly  wrong;  so  also  la 
Euseblua,  who  aaya  abe  mrvived  the  ascension  fourteen 
yeara.  BU  Elisabeth,  who  aaya  abe  mrvived  one  year, 
and  Nioephorua  Callistus,  who  aaya  It  waa  eleven  yeara, 
are  within  the  limit  How  the  body  being  gone  from 
the  grave  waa  any  proof  that  It  had  been  taken  to  heaven, 
rnuri  bo  left 

8t  Bernard*!  demonstration  may  satisfy  thoae  who 
wleh  to  believe,  but  can  hardly  convince  others.  Be 
aaya :  (1)  God  has  revealed  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of 
many  mints  have  been  buried,  but  never  revealed  where 
the  body  of  the  Virgin  waa  interred,  therefore  her  body 
was  not  hidden  in  any  part  of  the  earth:  (S)  certain 
relics  of  the  body  have  been  preserved  In  divers  plans, 
but  not  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  therefore  her  body 
must  be  in  heaven.  Well.  St  Bernard  was  no  great 
logician,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  his  ratiocination,  that 
Is  certain.  }-«ee  Klcephor  " 
MUtorp,  bk.xvlLch.tS, 
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%•  The  parallelisms  between  the  assumption  of  Mary 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  are  noteworthy.  (11  Our ' 
Lord  rote  the  third  day.  end  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  on  the  third  day ;  (2)  when  the  diadples  risited 
the  tomb  of  Jesus  the  body  was  gone,  and  when  the 
apostles  risited  the  tomb  of  Mary  the  body  was  gone ;  (3) 
the  grave-clothes  or  Jesus  were  left  behind,  so  was  the 
linen  In  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  wrapped ;  (4)  Thomas 
In  both  cases  was  the  absentee. 

(3)  The  third  assumption  was  the 
coronation.  In  the  Revelation  (xii.  1) 
we  read,  "And  there  appeared  a  great 
wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her 
feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars."  This  woman,  we  are  told, "  without 
doubt  is  the  Virgin  Mary."  So  says 
St.  Bernard,  and  the  other  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  "the 
coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  placed  bevond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt."  St.  Epipha- 
nius  calls  her  swmsa  Trinitatis^  the  bride 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Others  call  her 
"  The  Bride  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Father 
Poire*  says  the  crown  of  twelve  stars 
means  the  crown  of  excellence,  which 
contains  the  twelve  stars  of  perfection ; 
the  crown  of  power,  which  contains 
twelve  prerogatives ;  and  the  crown  of 
goodness,  which  contains  twelve  opera- 
tions. Her  crown,  therefore,  is  a  triple 
crown,  each  of  which  has  its  twelve  stars. 
St.  Bernard  sums  up  thus :  "  If  the  winds 
of  temptation  blow  fiercely  upon  you, 
look  to  these  stars.  If  you  find  yourselves 
in  a  sea  of  trouble,  look  to  these  stars. 
In  all  the  storms  of  life  implore  the  aid 
of  Mary.  If  you  are  tossed  on  the  waves 
of  pride,  ambition,  envy,  look  to  these 
stars,  and  invoke  the  name  of  Mary.  0 
holy  Virgin,  no  man  is  saved,  but  by 
thee  alone !  0  thou  pure  Virgin,  no 
one  escapes  from  evil,  but  by  thy  help ! 
O  chaste  Virgin,  no  one  receives  the  joys 
of  life  eternal,  but  by  thee  !   God  takes 

£ity  on  no  man,  but  by  thy  mediation ! 
[other  of  eternal  benediction." 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mart,  Dec.  8. 

The  dogma  that  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Joseph  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  was 
free  from  original  sin  was  introduced  by 
Pope  Pius  fX.  in  1864.  The  logic  of 
this  dogma  is  as  follows  : — If  Mary  in- 
herited the  taint  of  Adam's  transgression, 
she  must  have  imparted  the  taint  to  her 
Son  Jesus,  for  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean.  As 
Jesns,  however,  was  without  sin,  it 
follows  that  His  mother  must  have  been 
without  sin  also,  and  was  therefore  free 
from  original  sin.   It  is  acknowledged 


that  the  ancient  fathers  did  not  hold  this 
dogma,  but  the  logic  of  the  argument 
seems  sound.  In  reply  to  this  it  is 
objected  that  Mary  died,  and  death  is 
the  penalty  of  sin.  Christ,  it  is  true, 
died  also,  but  the  death  of  Christ  was 
vicarious ;  not  so  the  death  of  Mary.  To 
get  rid  of  this  difficulty  some  maintain 
that  Mary  never  died,  but,  like  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  was  taken  up  to  heaven 
without  dying ;  this,  however,  is  not 
considered  orthodox.  The  orthodox 
faith  is  that  God  cut  off  the  entail.  This, 
we  are  told,  God  either  could  do,  or  could 
not  do.  If  He  could  not  do  it,  then  we 
deny  His  omnipotence.  If  He  could,  and 
did  not,  then  Jesus  did  not  honour  His 
mother,  and  was  not  born  immaculate. 
Logic  is  of  very  little  value  in  theology. 
Tried  by  the  rules  of  logic,  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  religion  must  fall 
to  pieces.  If  Mary  was  an  offspring  of 
Adam,  it  was  a  facty  and  not  even  omni- 
potence could  make  it  otherwise.  But 
see  the  evil  of  the  dogma.  St.  Paul  says 
Jesus  was  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  sin 
only  excepted.  His  recurring  wants,  His 
growth  in  grace,  His  bodily  infirmities, 
all  go  to  prove  His  real  humanity.  But 
if  Mary  was  exempt  from  original  sin, 
its  penalties  of  temptation,  sickness,  and 
death,  then  Jesus  was  in  no  wise  like  as 
we  are,  except  in  bodily  form.  He  was 
not  tempted,  like  as  we  are  ;  He  was  not 
touched  with  the  feelings  of  our  infirmi- 
ties; His  humanity  was  not  the  humanity 
of  the  son  of  David  and  the  seed  of  a 
woman.  Mary  and  Jesus  did  not  belong 
to  the  family  of  man,  except  only  in  out- 
ward fashion.  Without  doubt  there  is  a 
logical  difficulty,  but  we  lose  more  than 
we  gain  by  admitting  the  new  dogma. 

In  the  Book  of  Uiraclet,  p.  16.  Dlbdale  tars  to  the  derll. 
"  What  sayest  thou  of  the  Virgin  Mary  t "  To  this  the  devil 
replies,  "  Oh,  she  had  no  original  sin.  I  had  no  part  of 
her,  either  within  or  without."  Whether  the  testimony 
of  the  deril.  the  father  of  lies,  is  worth  anything  "  nan 
nostrum  tantas  componere  11  tea." 

Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mart, 
Jan.  23.   (See  Budding  Rod.) 

The  fete  and  office  of  the  marriage  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  canon  of  Chartres  made  a 
dying  request  that  the  day  of  his  death 
should  be  honoured  by  a  special  devotion 
of  Joseph  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 
Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  suggested  that  the  best  way  of 
honouring  Joseph  would  be  by  celebrating 
his  marriage  with  Marv.  So  a  suitable 
office  was  prepared;  but  it  was  only 
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the  office  of  the  Nativity  with  the  word 
"marriage"  substituted  for  "nativity," 
and  a  different  Gospel.  Afterwards,  Peter 
Dore*  composed  a  special  office;  and  in 
1726  pope  Benedict  XIII.  made  it  obli- 
gatory on  all  Churches  to  recite  this  office. 

wedding  ring  of  Um  Virgin  Marr.  we  are  toU,  ni 
and  by  Gre*oi7  V.  (a.d.  9M-M»j.  In  the  rJDam  of 
m.  and  wu  (iron  to  Um  church  of  Pcrouav  "L'ma- 
dt*  de  eette  reUqoe  s'appule  tor  dm  ptwiw  propra 
4  porter  In  eonrtction  dans  Veeprlt.  Lm  metm  do  Sixtm 
IV.  et  dlnnoeent  III.  protrrent  eette  aatheotldte.  mak 
no  In  dennhea nt  pm.  — Mgr.  Geerla.  TUt  4m  BminU. 
ToL  *ri.  p.  147. 

(It  would  bo  latofwttag  to  know  how  Oratory  V.aearr/ 
a  Utoosand  rears  after  th«  treat,  Identified  this  ring,  and 
* —  It  got  to  Outturn,  now  called  Chtuse  to  Vr 


Italy. 


,  wedding  rlngi  formed  no  part  of  a  Jewtoh 


Matbrhitt  op  thb  Viroiic  Mart, 
Third  Sunday  ik  Oct. 

This  flte  is  not  to  commemorate  the 
motherhood  of  Mary  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word  "  maternity, "  but 
the  dogma  that  Mary,  in  giving  birth 
to  Jesus,  was  the  mother  of  God.  The 
dogma  was  established  in  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  a.d.  481,  and  was  provoked 
thus :  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, an  eloquent  preacher  of  most 
exemplary  life,  took  up  the  teaching  of 
Anastasius,  that  though  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  she  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  "  mother  of  God."  Jesus, 
he  said,  had  two  natures,  a  divine  nature, 
which  existed  before  His  advent,  and  His 
human,  which  He  received  at  His  incarna- 
tion. By  His  divine  nature  He  was  God, 
by  His  incarnation  He  was  man.  Mary 
was  not  the  mother  of  His  divine  nature, 
and  therefore  she  was  not  the  "  mother 
of  God ; "  but  she  was  the  mother  of 
His  incarnate  nature,  and  therefore  she 
was  the  mother  of  11  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
condemned  this  teaching  in  "  twelve 
anathemas ; "  and  Celestine,  bishop  of 
Rome,  threatened  Nestorius  with  ex- 
communication unless  he  withdrew  the 
obnoxious  doctrine.  Nestorius  would  not 
withdraw  it:  nay.  more,  he  confirmed 
it  ex  cathedrd  at  Constantinople  in  these 
words :  "If  any  one  says  that  Mary  is 
the  mother  of  God,  let  him  be  accursed ; " 
go  a  council  was  called  at  Ephesus, 
when  it  was  voted  that  "  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  God"  amidst  considerable 
opposition,  and  Nestorius  was  banished. 
Ever  since,  it  has  been  made  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  TRoman]  Catholic 
Church,  that  when  Mary  became  the 
mother  of  Jesus  she  became  also  the 
mother  of  God. 


Father  and  God  the  HolrGfa 
"  mother  of  God  "  It  to  make  her  the  another  «f  the  Trio* 
And  then  we  are  taTotred  in  thb  attar  ah—  drtj  :  Xn 
the  demandant  of  David  and  of  Adaaa.  ft  tb«  mteCtm  rf 
the  Creator  who  edited,  not  only  thoneanda  ami  thaaenah 
of  rears  before  Mary  had  even  birth,  bat  from  aO  mumg- 
Mary  wee  the  "  mother  of  Jem* ; "  this  the  Goapets  **S  m, 
and  no  dogma  of  a  Chore*  ought  to  go  beyomd  the  warn 
of  the  law.  or  fire  an  inferential  toterpretatkm  m  man 
worth.  Certainly  Mary  was  not  tha  mother  of  the  Trtaey 
in  any  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word*  tfaoaeh  am  van 
the  mother  of  Jena,  and  Jama,  ai  the  Son  of  God.  to  tha 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead. 

Namb  of  thb  ViBonr  Mart,  Skft.  9. 

The  fete  of  "The  Name  Mary"  was 
ordained  by  Innocent  XI.,  by  a  decree 
bearing  date  Nov.  20,  1688.  It  arose 
thus  :  Vienna,  in  1688,  was  threatened  by 
the  Turks.  Their  army  numbered  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  on  titer 
m arched,  destroying  everything  in  their 
path,  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  City ;  and 
then  pitched  their  tents.  The  siege  began. 
It  went  on  from  week  to  week.  Probably 
the  grand-vizier  intended  to  starve  the 
defenders  into  a  capitulation.  The  people 
of  Vienna  were  in  despair.  They  felt 
that  at  any  moment  an  assault  would  lay 
their  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe,  when 
every  one  would  be  put  to  the  sword,  or 
reduced  to  slavery.  The  kaiser  had 
deserted  them,  and  sent  no  relief.  We 
are  told  that  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Rome,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, offered  prayers  on  behalf  of 
Vienna,  and  implored  especially  the  aid 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  Sept.  12,  early 
in  the  morning,  a  booming  of  cannon  was 
heard  from  Mount  Kalen.  It  was  So- 
bieski,  king  of  Poland,  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  besieged.  He  threw  himself 
on  the  Turks  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane. 
The  cry  went  forth,  "  Sobieski !  Sobieski 
to  the  rescue ! "  In  hot  haste  Mustapha 
mounted  his  horse,  and  gave  orders  for 
battle.  It  was  too  late.  Sobieski  was 
within  the  camp.  The  grand-vizier 
galloped  off  ;  the  Turks  fled  in  disorder, 
leaving  everything  behind — the  money 
for  the  siege,  the  soldiers'  pay,  the 
baggage,  tents,  cannons,  chariots,  even 
the  sultan's  standard.  It  was  a  brilliant 
victory.  The  rout  was  perfect.  The 
people  of  Vienna  attributed  their  rescue 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  pope  insti- 
tuted a  perpetual  souvenir  of  this  grand 
victory  by  establishing  the  fete  of  the 
"Name  of  Mary." 

Respecting  the  Virgin's  name.  Wears 
told  she  was  not  called  Mary  till  she  was 
so  saluted  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Bernard,  and  St,  Anselm 
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all  agree  in  this.  We  are  further  told 
that  the  name  means  "  Lady  "  (Maria 
JfebrcBO  sermons,  Latins  Domina  nuncu- 
patur) ;  and  St.  John  of  Damascus  says 
she  was  well  called  domina,  "  whan,  by 
her  maternity,  she  became  the  sovereign 
of  the  universe,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world."  Christ  is  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  but  Christ  "  was 
subject  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  there- 
fore Mary  was,  in  fact,  the  lord  or  ruler 
of  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of 
kings."* 

St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Isidore,  and  the 
venerable  Bede  tell  us  that  the  name 
Mary  means  44  light,"  or  the  11  illumina- 
tor "  (Maria  idem  est  quod  illuminata  et 
iihaninatrix),  and  may  be  interpreted,  "  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world."  The  Roman 
Breviary  says  it  means  "  star  of  the  sea  " 
(maris  stella)x  and  St  Bernard  says  she 
is  referred  to  m  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  "  A  star 
shall  come  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel."  He  goes  on  to 
say,  Ubi  nomen  Maria  invocatur,  d&monum 
nocumentum  effugatur,  quia  Maria  terribUis 
ut  castrorum  acies  ordinate,  f  St.  Anselm 
says,  Velocior  est  nonnmquam  solus, 
mcmorato  nomine  Maria;,  quam  mvocato 
nomine  Jesu  unidfilW  stw.  J 

"Mary"  cannot  possibly  mean  light,  nor  ret  "tear  of 
the  tea,  nor  yet  lad*.  These  are  pore  fancies.  It  may 
mean  "  bitterness.''  It  may  mean  "  woman  of  the  ma. 
It  nuur  mean  "the  bitternem  of  the  sea but  the  other 
meanings  are  wholly  indefensible.  It  la  exactly  tanta- 
mount to  "Oceana,"  union  Indeed  we  dartre  it  from 
Marah,  "bitternem"  {Mxod.  XT.  83). 

Nattvitt  op  thb  Virgin  Mart, 
Sept.  8. 

This  festival  was  unknown  to  St. 
Augustine  (a.d.  354-480),  for  he  dis- 
tinctly states  in  one  of  his  sermons  that 
only  two  nativities  were  recognized  in 
the  Christian  Church,  that  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
nativity  of  Mary  was  not  telebrated  till 
the  year  1250,  and  came  about  in  this 
manner.  A  religious  man  said  he  heard 
every  year,  on  Sept.  8,  angels  making 
melody.  On  seeking  the  reason  thereof, 
one  of  the  angels  told  him  they  were 
celebrating  the  nativity  of  the  mother  of 
God;  and,  on  the  credit  of  this  story, 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  was  instituted. — 

•  This  certainly  b  bad  logic  8t  Luke  says,  "He 
Pawn]  was  subject  to  tfem."  not  to  Mary.  And  If  this 
gives  Mary  pre-eminence  to  Christ  as  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  it  gives  Joseph  the  same  pre-eminence. 

t  "Where  the  name  of  Mary  is  In  voked.  the  evU  Influence 
of  devils  is  averted ;  for  Mary  is  terrible  to  them  as  a 
tented  army." 

|  "Salvation  is  sometimes  mora  speedily  obtained  by 
invoking  the  name  of  Mary,  than  by  Invoking  tha  nam* 
ef  her  Son  Jesus. " 


Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Ltves  of  the 
Saints,  p.  707. 


Alban  Butler  tells  as  the'  nativity  of  the  Virgin  was 
"  long  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  although 
on  Is  made  of  it  in  the  CapUulan  of  that 
Thomassin  did  not  find  the  feast  of  the 
nativity  of  Mary  mentioned  by  any  author  before  Fulbert 
of  Chartres,  A.D.  1000 ;  but  Alban  Butler  says  It  is  men. 
tkraed  in  the  famous  manuscript  calendar  kept  in  the 
treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  dated  A.D.  SIS.  He 
says  also  It  is  spoken  of  by  Walter,  bishop  of  Orleans,  in 
871.- Alban  Butler,  Um»  o/theSainU,  Sept.  a 

8L  Jerome  says  that  Joachim  and  Anna  were  man  and 
wife  for  twenty  years  without  a  child,  and  that  Issachar 
the  priest  not  only  refused  to  accept  their  offerings  on 
the  mast  of  Bncmin,  but  ordered  them  out  of  the  temple, 
under  the  conviction  that  God  bad  refused  them  an  off- 
spring In  punishment  of  secret  dn.  Gregory  Nezunaan 
and  8lmeon  Metaphraetes  as 
to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  t 
vowed,  If  God  would  grant  I 
it  to  His  service.  God  heard  her  prayer,  and  granted  her 
a  daughter,  which  became  the  queen  of  angels  and  tha 
mother  of  God. 

Notre-Dame  des  Ardents  (May  21,  a.d. 
1105).  In  1105  a  frightful  disease  burst 
out  in  Arotis,  called  the  "  Feu  Ardent" 
This  was  a  terrible  scourge  indeed,  which 
decimated  a  part  of  Europe.  It  visited 
equally  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and 
cabins  of  the  poor,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female.  The  parts  attacked  grew 
black  as  coals,  and  fell  into  powder ;  the 
hands  rotted  from  the  wrists,  the  feet 
from  the  ankles,  and  then  other  parts  of 
the  body  mortified.  In  many  respects  it 
resembled  the  "Black  Death"  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  May  21  the 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  two  men, 
named  Itier  and  Norman,  sworn  enemies 
to  each  other,  and  bade  them  go  to  the 
bishop  of  Arras,  and  tell  him  to  go  with 
them  into  the  church,  and  watch  all  night 
till  cock-crow,  when  she  would  come  to 
them.  This  did  they,  and,  on  the  night 
appointed,  the  Virgin  came  through  the 
roof  of  the  choir  with  a  lighted  candle  in 
her  hand.  11  Here,"  she  said,  "  I  confide 
this  taper  to  your  charge ;  take  it  as  a 
gage  of  my  compassion.  It  shall  be  for 
the  healing  of  the  people."  Then  she 
departed,  and  the  three  chosen  ones 
dropped  three  drops  of  the  celestial  taper 
into  three  large  vessels  of  water,  and 
gave  of  it  to  the  sick  to  drink,  or  as  a 
lotion  for  their  wonnds.  In  one  day 
144  were  healed.  Only  one  of  those 
who  tried  it  died,  and  he  was  an  infidel. 
A  Te  Deum  was  appointed,  and  Itier  and 
Norman  founded  the  society  called  "  La 
Charity  de  Notre-Dame  des  Ardents." 
The  holy  candle  is  "an  incontestable 
fact,"  and  was  celebrated  throughout  all 
the  country.  St.  Bernard  saw  it  in  1131, 
and  has  attested  it.  It  is  the  subject  of 
a  bull  of  Gelasius  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  counts  of 
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Flanders  built  an  elegant  shrine  for  it ; 
this  shrine  was  a  pyramid  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  under  it  was  a  small  chapel 
and  sacristy.  The  sacred  candle  is  kept 
in  the  upper  part,  locked  in  by  several 
doors,  the  keys  of  which  are  deposited 
with  different  persons,  one  being  held  by 
the  mayor  and  another  by  the  deputy 
mayor.  When  shown  to  strangers,  it  is 
let  down  into  the  chapel  by  the  mayor 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  prince.  In 
1793  the  shrine  was  knocked  to  pieces. 
The  mayor,  however,  had  taken  charge 
of  the  candle,  and  it  was  guarded  by 
different  persons  through  all  the  revolu- 
tion. At  the  restoration  a  new  shrine 
was  constructed  for  it  at  Arras,  where  it 
is  now. — Notre-Dame  de  France,  See  the 
charter  dated  May  21,  1201,  with  six 
seals,  and  registered  by  the  notaries  of 
the  pope  in  1482,  under  the  commands  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (Those  who  deny  this  state- 
ment must  perforce  deny  the  authority 
and  truth  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church.) 

Our  Lady  the  Auxiliatrix,  Mat  24. 

This  fete  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  return  of  pope  Pius  VII.  to  Rome, 
May  24,  1814,  after  his  release  from  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  he  had  been  held  the 
virtual  prisoner  of  Napoleon  since  the 
June  of  1812.  The  history  of  this  cap- 
tivity is  as  follows : — Napoleon  resolved 
to  restore  the  religion  which  the  revolu- 
tionists had  abolished,  and  with  this  view 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  pope, 
who  was  Pius  VII.  The  concordat  was 
ratified  in  Paris  on  Easter  Sunday,  1802. 
In  1804  Napoleon  resolved  to  be  called 
emperor,  ana  invited  Pius  VII.  to  crown 
him  ;  accordingly  the  pope  went  to  Paris 
to  crown  the  usurper.  Napoleon  from 
this  moment  began  to  encroach  on  the 
pope's  dominions  and  prerogatives,  till  in 
May  17,  1808,  Rome  and  all  the  other 
dominions  of  the  pope  were  annexed  to 
the  French  empire.  Pius  VII.  now  ex- 
communicated Napoleon;  and  Napoleon 
removed  the  pope  from  Rome  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  (1812),  where  he  was  made  to 
sign  a  paper  recognizing  the  annexation 
of  his  dominions  to  France.  In  the 
mean  time  occurred  the  dreadful  Moscow 
catastrophe,  and  the  star  of  Napoleon 
was  setting  fast.  Pius  VII.  revoked  his 
consent;  Napoleon  tried  to  compromise 
matters;  but  the  pope  refused  to  yield 
unless  he  was  suffered  to  return  to  Rome. 
Matters  went  on  thus  till  Jan,  22, 


1814,  when  Pius  was  suffered  to  re&nra, 
and  he  entered  Rome  May  24,  1814.  la 
commemoration  of  this  event,  lie  in- 
stituted on  the  24th  of  May  a  msd 
festival,  under  the  title  of  "  Our  Ledv 
Helper,"  or  "  Our  Lady  Auxiliatrix,"  xs4 
appointed  a  suitable  office  for  the  dm.y. 

Our  Ladt  of  Mrrct,  Sept.  24. 
The  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Merer  was 
founded  in  1223,  by  Peter  Nolaaco,  its 
object  beingthe  redemption  of  slaves  &ad 
captives.   While  thinking  over  the  sub- 
ject, the  Virgin  Mary  came  to  him,  sand 
told  him  it  was  God's  good  pleasure  t.riat 
he  should  found  the  order,  and  call  it  tlte 
order  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Mercy."    "  Who 
am  I,"  said  Peter,  "that  God  should 
honour  me  thus  ?  And  who  art  thou,  who 
knowest  so  well  the  secrets  of  the  Most 
High  ?  "   "I  am  Mary,"  was  the  answer, 
**the  mother  of  God.    My  Son,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  who  came  to  give 
liberty  to  the  captive,  has  much  people 
bound  in  captivity,  and  wishes  the  order 
to  be  established."   As  soon  as  Nolasco 
heard  this  he  was  transported  with  joy, 
and  went  to  tell  the  king  of  Aragon  what 
the  Virgin  had  said  to  him.    He  then 
learned  that  the  Virgin  had  appeared  to 
the  king  and  to  St  Raymond  de  Penna- 
fort  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  on  the 
same  mission;  so,  without  delay,  he 
summoned  the  bishop  of  Barcelona  with 
his  chief  ministers,  and  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  monastic  edifice,  Nolasco 
being  arrayed  in  the  robe  and  scapular  of 
the  new  order.   The  king  authorized  the 
order  to  bear  the  royal  arms,  which  were 
quartered  with  those  of  the  bishop  of  Bar- 
celona.  Peter  Nolasco,  being  thus  in- 
vested Grand  Master  of  the  order,  had 
freouent  visits  from  Jesus  Christ,  in 
which  he  received  instructions  how  he 
was  to  act ;  and  the  new  foundation  pros- 
pered wonderfully.— R.  P.  F.  Zumel,  Life 
of  Peter  Nolasco.   (Not  yet  canonized.) 

Our  Lady  op  Mouht  Carmel,  July  16*. 

The  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Car- 
mel was  founded  in  1261.  The  reasons 
given  are  the  following  :— 

(1)  The  little  cloud  that  rose  out  of  the 
sea,  like  a  man's  hand,  which  foreboded 
to  Elijah  (who  was  on  the  top  of  Carmel) 
abundance  of  rain  (1  Kings  xviii.  44),  was 
a  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  her  preroga- 
tives, her  humility,  and  her  exaltation. 
St.  Bernard  says  her  humility  is  typified 
by  the  smallness  of  the  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand ;  her  prerogatives  are 
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typified  bv  the  abundant  rain,  which 
refreshed  the  earth,  and  gave  new  life  to 
man  and  beast ;  her  exaltation  is  typified 
by  the  spread  of  the  cloud,  which  covered 
the  whole  heavens. 

(2)  The  second  reason  is  this :  The  first 
and  principal  church  built  on  Mount 
Carmel  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
And  if  a  lord  takes  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  dwells,  surely  the  Virgin  Mary 
should  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  her  honour  dwelleth. 

(3)  Without  doubt  Elijah,  who  was  a 
prophet,  foresaw  the  coming  of  Marv  and 
of  Christ,  and  informed  his  disciples  of 
the  mystery.  Even  the  Druids  had  an 
altar  "  to  the  parturient  Virgin." 

For  these  "cogent"  reasons  the  order 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  has  been 
founded,  and  many  miracles  have  testi- 
fied that  God  has  pleasure  therein. — Mgr. 
Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
876-886. 

If  these  reasons  can  satisfy  the  pope'i  chamberlain  hi 
1880,  be  must  be  rsry  easily  convinced. 

Our  Ladt  of  the  Seven  Sorrows, 
July  16. 

St.  Roland,  abbot  of  Chezery,  showed 
great  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
wished  her  to  be  held  in  special  honour 
in  his  abbey.  To  this  end  he  built  a 
chapel  to  "Our  Lady  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows  "  in  1200,  in  the  city  of  Conf ort, 
where  the  abbey  had  its  chief  landed 
property ;  and  to  this  chapel  many  pil- 
grims resorted.  Leo  XII.,  in  1828, 
accorded,  by  a  brief,  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  visited  the  chapel  on  the  f  ate 
of  the  Conception  (Dec.  8),  the  Nativity 
(Dec.  26),  the  Annunciation  (March  25), 
and  the  Assumption  (Aug.  16),  or  on  the 
octave  of  the  festivals.  He  also  accorded 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  the 
priests  and  their  assistants  who  ad- 
ministered mass  on  Saturday  in  this 
chapel. 

Patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mart, 
Fifth  Sundat  of  October. 

St.  Alphonso  de  Liguori,  in  his  treatise 
called  Les  Gloires  de  Marie,  divides  his 
subject  into  these  six  heads:  (1)  Mary 
our  hope;  (2}  Mary  our  succour;  (8) 
Mary  our  mediatrix  ;  (4)  Mary  our  advo- 
cate ;  (6)  Mary  our  guardian ;  (6)  Mary 
our  salvation. 

In  regard  to  the  first— Mary  our  hope— 
he  says,  "  Heretics  tell  us  Mary  is  only  a 
human  being,  and  cursed  is  he  who  places 
his  hope  in  man ;  yet  the  true  Christian 


will  still  cry  daily,  Maria,  spes  nostra, 
salve!  God  the  Father  calls  her  (My 
well-beloved  daughter,'  God  the  Son 
calls  her  mother,  God  the  Holy  Gho*\ 
calls  her  His  spouse,  and  man  calls  her 
his  hope."  St.  Basil  says,  Ne  diffidas,  pec- 
cator ;  sed  in  cunctis  Mariam  sequere  et 
invoca,  quam  voluit  Deus  in  cunctis  sub- 
venire.*  And  St.  Bernard  is  very  bold: 
Non  dubito  quod,  si  ad  te,  Maria,  veneri- 
mus,  habebimus  quod  voiemus.  In  te,  ergo, 
speret,  qui  desperat.f 

In  regard  to  the  second— Mary  our  sue- 
cour — Alain  de  la  Roche  says,  "  Satan 
flees,  hell  trembles,  when  I  say,  Ave, 
Maria,  Glorious  and  admirable  is  thy 
name,  0  Mary;  he  who  calls  on  thee 
shall  never  fear  death."  We  read  in 
Exodus  (xl.  80),  "  The  cloud  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  fire 
was  on  it  by  night."  Richard  de  St. 
Laurent  says,  this  cloud  and  this  fire  was 
a  type  of  Mary,  who  covers  our  sins  with 
a  cloud  from  divine  justice,  and  defends 
us  from  Satan  as  a  fire. 

The  third  head  is  Mary  our  mediatrix, 
"  Si  un  Jere'mie,  apres  sa  mort,  prie  pour 
Jerusalem ;  si  Vieillards  de  1' Apocalypse 
presentent  a  Dieu  les  prieres  des  saints ; 
si  un  St.  Pierre  promet  a  ses  disciples  de 
se  souvenir  d'eux  apres  sa  mort;  si  un 
St.  Etienne  prie  pour  ses  persecuteurs ; 
si  un  St.  Paul  prie  pour  ses  compagnons 
et  ses  amis  ;  en  un  mot,  si  les  saints  peu- 
vent  prier  pour  nous,  pourquoi  ne  pour- 
rions-nous  pas  supplier  les  saints  d'mter- 
ceder  en  notre  faveur?  C'est  un  impidte' 
de  nier  que  Dieu  se  plaise  a  octroyer  ses 
gr&ces  en  ayant  egard  a  Intercession  des 
saints,  et  surtout  de  Marie,  mere  du  Sau- 
veur,  elle  que  son  divin  Fils  desire  tant 
de  voir  aimee  et  honoree  de  nous."  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  Mary  "non  pas 
mediatrice  de  justice,  mais  mediatrice  de 
grace  et  d'intercession,  mediatrix  nostra 
salutis,"  the  salvation  of  sinners,  the  refuge 
of  the  destitute,  the  help  of  believers, 
vita  nostra  et  nostra  spes.  Qui  me  invenc- 
rit,  invenerit  vitam,  et  hauriet  salutcm.% 
St.  Bernard  says,  Nulla  gratia  venit  de 
ccelo  ad  terram,  nisi  transeat  per  manus 
Maria.§  And  St.  Bonaventure  goes  a 
step  further :  Nullus  potest  ccclum  intrare, 

*  "  Be  not  faithless,  sinner,  bat  follow  Mary,  and  Inroke 
her  name ;  for  God  has  ordained  she  should  be  your  suc- 
cour in  all  things." 

t  "  I  doubt  not,  Mary.  If  to  thee  we  come,  we  shall 
obtain  whaler  er  we  desire.  Therefore  he  who  puts  his 
hope  In  thee  shall  never  be  disappointed." 

i  "  Mediatrix  of  our  salvation ;  our  life,  our  hope.  Who 
flndeth  me.  flndeth  lire,  and  drinketh  in  salvation." 

i  "  No  grace  comes  down  from  hcaren  upon  earth,  but 
what  passes  through  the  bands  of  Mary." 
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nisi  per  Mariam  transcat, 
portam.*  The  evangelist  says, 
will  find  the  boy  [Jesusl  with  Mary  His 
mother,"  and  the  Seraphic  Doctor  adds, 
"You  will  never  find  Christ  but  with 
His  mother,  and  through  Mary." 

Mary  our  advocate  is  the  fourth  head. 
As  Christ  chose  Mary  for  His  mother, 
He  is  obliged,  as  a  son,  to  obey  her. 
Hence  St.  Germanus  says,  "O  Mary, 
thou  art  all-powerful  to  save  sinners. 
Thy  advocacy  is  all-sufficient,  for  thou 
art  the  life  of  life."  St.  Bernardin  says, 
Omnipotent  auxilium  tuum,  0  Maria,  Te 
Deus  exaltavit,  et  omnia  tibi  tecum  possi- 
bilia  esse  donavit.\  Bonaventure  com- 
pares her  to  Noah's  dove :  Tu  enim  es  ilia 
fidelissima  oolumba  Noe,  qua  inter  Deum  et 
mundum,  diluvio  spirituali  submersum, 
mediatrix  fidelissima  extitisti.%  Vitalis 
calls  her  the  rainbow  of  the  covenant: 
Iris  in  circuitu  sedis  est  Maria,  qua  mitigat 
Dei  judicium  et  sententiam  contra  pecca- 
tores.§ 

Mary  our  guardian  is  the  fifth  idea. 
According  to  St.  Bernard,  "Mary  is  our 
ail  in  all.  She  opens  to  all  her  bosom  of 
mercy,  and  gives  redemption  to  the  slave, 
health  to  the  sick,  comfort  to  the  afflicted, 
pardon  to  the  sinner.  Christ  Himself  said 
to  St.  Gertrude,  'Of  My  omnipotence  I 
give  all  power  to  My  most  honoured 
mother  of  pardoning  sins,  and  granting 
whatever  she  pleases  to  those  who  ask 
her/  " 

Mary  is  our  salvation,  St.  Anselm 
says,  "It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
saved  who  loves  not  thee,  O  Maryland 
no  less  impossible  for  any  one  to  perish 
who  honours  thee."  St.  Bonaventure 
says,  "  Whoever  neglect  Mary,  must  die 
in  their  sins  ; "  and  again,  "  Those  who 
neglect  Mary  in  this  life,  can  never  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Ignatius 
says,  "  Impossible  est  aliquem  salvari 
peccatorem,  nisi  per  tuum,  0  Virgo, 
auxilium  et  favorem ;  quia,  quos  non 
salvat  Dei  justitia,  sal  vat  sua  interces- 
sione  Mariie  misericordia  infinita."  jl  St. 
Bonaventure  exclaims,  "  In  thee,  0  Mary, 
have  I  placed  my  hope.  Let  me  never  be 

•  "  No  one  can  enter  beaten,  except  by  peering  through 
Manr,  tbe  door  of  heaven." 

f  "Omnipotent  thjr  help.  0  Mary.  Qod  hath  exalted 
thee,  and  hath  giren  all  thlngi  possible  to  thee,  ae  with 
Himself." 

%  "Thou  art  that  most  faithful  dove  of  Noah,  which  new 
as  a  moat  faithful  mediator  between  Qod  and  a  world 
drowned  In  a  fptritoal  flood." 

§  "  Mary  la  God's  rainbow,  which  mltlgatei  God'i  Judg- 
ment and  sentence  agalmt  finnan." 

I  "  It  fa  impossible  for  any  sinner  to  be  saved,  except  by 
thy  help  and  favour,  0  Virgin.  The  Infinite  mercy  of  Mary 
can  by  her  Intercession  save  those  whom  the  justice  of 
Ood  would  otberwlet  condemn." 


brought  to  confusion."  The  Virgin  ] 
said  to  St.  Brigit,  "  1  am  the  motber  ■? 
all  the  souls  in  purgatory,  and  all  &e 
sins  unatoned  for  in  their  life  are  dxtT? 
diminished  by  my  intercession."  5*. 
Ambrose  says,  "Open  to  us,  O  Wrea- 
the gates  of'  heaven,  for  to  thee  hath  On* 
given  the  keys  of  eternal  life.'*  St.  Fsi- 
zentius  calls  her  "the  ladder  by  which  Ooc 
descended  to  earth,  and  by  which  ddjo 
ascends  to  heaven.''  Again  St.  Bonaw- 
ture  says,  "  To  know  thee,  Mary,  is  tzm 
root  of  immortality,  and  to  talk  of  thy 
merits  is  the  way  of  salvation."  •*  Saint* 
Mere  de  Dieu,  tous  ceux  qui  parti cipercac 
a  la  joie  e'ternelle,  habitent  en  voos,  est 
vivent  sous  votre  protection." 

The  tractate  from  which  this  is  extracted  beery  less*, 
and  the  extracts  given  can  give  bat  a  taint  Mm  of  Ohm 
adoration  expressed  in  the  original,  bat  may  serve  fnettr 
to  show  what  fa  meant  by  the  "  Patronage  of  tbe  Vlrgaa- 
Mary  '*  Many  or  the  quotations  are  In  the  original  Lartst 
or  French,  that  none  may  suppose  them  to  be  germs* 
or  misquoted. 

Preparation  for  the  Lting-in  of 
the  Virgin  Mart,  Dec.  18. 

This  fete-day  was  established  in  the 
tenth  council  of  Toledo,  held  a.d.  654. 
It  is  the  octave  previous  to  the  birth,  and 
is  called  "  Our  Lady  of  the  O,"  because 
the  Vespers  begin  with  the  fifteen  pravera 
all  beginning  with  the  letter  "  O ,f  {&orw 
Beatissima  Virginis  Maria). 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin  Mart 
in  the  Temple,  Nov.  21. 

This  does  not  mean  the  presentation 
of  the  Child  Jesus  by  His  mother  Mary, 
but  the  presentation  of  Mary  herself  in 
early  childhood.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  presented  at  three  years  old,  and 
lived  twelve  years  in  the  temple,  being 
left  there  by  her  father  Joachim  to  be 
educated  in  the  girl's  college.  When 
Joachim  took  his  child  to  the  temple  he 
set  her  down  on  the  lowest  of  the  fifteen 
steps  leading  up  to  the  temple,  and  the 
priests  went  down  to  assist  her  up ;  but 
Mary  refused  all  help,  and  ascended  all 
the  fifteen  steps  sustained  only  by  the 
hands  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Having  accom- 
plished the  ascent,  she  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  altar ;  so  that  the  priests,  and  they 
who  were  with  the  child,  were  filled  with 
amazement,  and  confessed  that  she  was 
destined  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah. — Lippomani  (bishop  of  Venice, 
and  secretary  to  pope  Julius  II.).  See 
also  George,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia; 
Metaphrastds,  archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  etc, 
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Pt.  Ill  J        V1BGIN  MARY:  PURIFICATION— SANTA  CASA. 


Purification  of  the  Viroin  Mart, 
Feb.  2. 

**  The  Purification, "  or  at  full  length 
••The  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  called  in  Scotland  "  Can- 
dlemas Day,"  is  fixed  to  Feb.  2,  which  is 
forty  days  from  Christmas  Day  of  the 

S receding  year.   Jewish  mothers,  after 
tie  birth  of  a  son,  were  ceremonially 
"  unclean "  for  forty  days,  and  were 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  religious 
communion.   In  all  this  time,  says  the 
law,  "  she  shall  touch  no  hallowed  thing, 
nor  come  into  the  sanctuary.  .  .  .  But 
when  the  days  of  her  purifying  are  ful- 
filled ...  she  shall  bring  a  lamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  a 
young  pigeon  for  a  sin  offering,  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion."  The  officiating  priest  was  to  take 
the  offerings,  make  an  atonement  for  her, 
and    she  was  accounted   ceremonially  , 
clean.   In  the  case  of  poor  women,  the 
lamb  was  commuted  for  a  pigeon,  so 
that  two  pigeons  were  offered  instead  of 
a  lamb  and  a  pigeon.   At  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  the  time  of  uncleannesss  lasted 
another  week  (Lev.  xii.).    We  read  in 
St.  Luke  that  the  Virgin  Mary  complied 
exactly  with  these  directions :  first,  the 
Child  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day 
(Lev.  xii.  8 ;  Luke  ii.  21) ;  secondly,  the 
mother  waited  till  the  "  days  of  her  puri- 
fication according  to  the  law  of  Moses" 
were  accomplished ;  thirdly,  she  then 
brought  the  young  child  to  Jerusalem, 
and  presented  two  young  pigeons,  one 
for  a  burnt  offering,  and  the  other  for 
a  sin  offering  (Luke  ii.  24).   This  being 
done,  she  was  restored  to  all  the  privileges 
of  religious  communion. 

In  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church,  a 
"papal  chapel"  is  held  on  the  day  of 
Purification  in  the  apostolic  palace  of 
the  Vatican.  The  pope,  who  is  always 
present,  makes  the  blessing,  and  dis- 
tributes candles,  symbolical  of  Christ, 
"the  Light  of  the  world."  From  this 
distribution  of  candles,  and  the  unusual 
number  employed  in  the  service,  the  day 
was  called  Candlemas  Dat  ("  Candela- 
riae,""St.  Marias  CandelarisB,"  "  Cande- 
los»,"4lCandelarum,"  and  "Luminum") ; 
in  primitive  times,  "  The  Fete  of 
Simeon  and  Anna  ; "  and  it  is  still 
often  called  "The  Presentation  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple."  The  fate  was 
instituted  in  a.d.  541,  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  though  some  think  it  had  then 
only  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  re-estab- 


lished, the  immediate  occasion  being  a 
plague  which  desolated  and  threatened 
to  depopulate  Rome.  Justinian  vowed, 
if  the  Virgin  would  avert  the  plague,  he 
would  establish  this  ffite  to  her  honour. 
The  plague  ceased,  and  the  fete  was  es- 
tablished. Baronius  gives  quite  another 
account:  he  says  the  Roman  Luperoal  was 
held  on  Feb.  2,  and  that  pope  Gelaaius 
converted  it  into  the  Christian  observance. 

Purity  of  the  Virgin  Mart,  Fourth 
Sunday  in  October. 

The  word  "  purity"  in  the  fete  means 
chastity  and  virginity.  St.  Augustine 
says  the  "  battles  with  chastity  are  the 
hardest  of  all;  the  fight  is  daily,  but 
the  victory  seldom."  St.  Thomas  says 
"  the  beauty  of  the  blessed  Virgin  excites 
those  who  behold  it  with  the  principle 
of  chastity : "  and  St.  Jerome  tells  us 
"that  Joseph  lived  in  perpetual  chastity 
by  living  in  the  company  of  Mary."  This 
was  his  argument  to  Helvidius,  who 
denied  the  virginity  of  Mary.*  We  are 
told  by  Bellarmin  that  the  way  to 
preserve  chastity  is  by  prayer,  fasting, 
and  fleeing  from  youthful  lust,  all  which 
practices  he  ascribes  to  Mary. 

In  fasting  he  includes  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  both  St  Epiphany  and  St. 
John  of  Damascus  tell  us  that  the 
Virgin  always  went  with  her  eyes  lodking 
on  the  ground ;  but  they  do  not  tell  us 
how  they  obtained  this  information.  In 
regard  to  food,  Philebert  declares  it  was 
revealed  to  Felix  the  hermit  that  Mary, 
when  an  infant  at  the  breast,  would 
take  its  nourishment  only  once  a  day ; 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  caps  his  assertion 
by  the  words  nullo  tempore  Maria  rum 
jejunavit  (she  ceased  not  to  fast  all  the 
days  of  her  life).  A  gratuitous  assertion 
without  one  iota  of  proof. 

The  other  two  ascriptions  are  proved 
by  Bimilar  dicta,  and  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  historic  evidence.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Translation  of  the  Santa  Casa. 

The  Santa  Casa  is  the  reputed  house 
of  Mary  and  Joseph  in  Nazareth,  where 
Jesus  was  brought  up.  We  are  told  that 
angels  carried  this  house  bodily  in  1291 
to  Fiume,  in  Dalmatia,  and  on  Dec.  10, 
1294,  removed  it  from  Dalmatia  to  Reca- 
nati.  At  last,  after  twice  more  shifting 
its  place,  it  was  permanently  fixed  in 

•  "TadkisMMtovtiglamrapmia^;^aBj| 
phis  TlDdtoo  ettam  JoMpb  rirgtaMm  fotaM  pm  Marin.*  ^ 
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Loreto.  The  house  is  32  feet  long,  18 
feet  wide,  and  18f  feet  high.  Towards 
the  east  end,  separated  now  by  a  silver 
grating,  is  the  sanctuary,  and  here  stands 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  silver  niche. 
It  is  made  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
was  carved,  we  are  told,  by  St.  Luke. 
The  image  has  a  triple  crown  on  the 
head,  holds  the  image  of  Christ,  now 
covered  with  diamonds ;  bearing  in  His 
left  hand  a  golden  globe,  while  the  first 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  held  up, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  benediction.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  house  is  a  window, 
through  which,  we  are  told,  the  angel 
entered  at  the  annunciation.  The  sanc- 
tuary is  now  crowded  with  sixty-two 
great  lamps  of  gold  and  silver.  One  of 
the  gold  lamps  weighs  thirty-seven 
pounds.  One  of  the  angels  about  the 
image  is  of  massive  gold,  two  others  are 
of  silver.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
plates  of  silver.  In  this  splendid  house 
is  preserved  the  sacred  bowl,  out  of  which 
the  sacred  family  are  said  to  have  eaten. 
The  treasury  is  invaluable  for  its  vest- 
ments, lamps,  candlesticks,  goblets, 
crowns,  crucifixes,  images,  cameos, 
pearls,  gems  of  all  kinds,  in  prodigious 
numbers  and  varieties.  Such  is  the  Santa 
Casa.  Now  for  its  history,  as  told  by 
Rohrbacher  in  his  Life  of  the  Saints,  and 
believed  in  by  [Roman]  Catholics,  if  we 
may  trust  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII. 

First  translation  (a.d.  1291).  Towards 
the  clpse  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Holy 
Land  was  lost  to  the  Christians  ;  but  the 
house  occupied  by  Mary,  when  she  con- 
ceived the  Word  which  was  made  flesh, 
was  rescued  from  the  infidels,  by  being 
removed  bodily,  by  angels,  May  10,  1291, 
at  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  from 
Nazareth  to  Tersatz  or  Fiume,  in  Dal- 
matia.  At  daybreak  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fiume  were  not  a  little  amazed, 
to  see  a  new  edifice  had  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic.  The  rumour  soon  spread,  and 
people  from  all  sides  flocked  to  see  the 
mysterious  house.  It  was  built  of  little 
red  square  stones,  cemented  together. 
The  people  were  puzzled  at  the  singularity 
of  the  building,  its  air  of  antiquity,  and 
its  Eastern  style  of  architecture.  No  one 
could  guess  where  it  came  from,  how  it 
got  there,  or  how  it  could  hold  together 
without  a  foundation.  When  they  went 
inside  their  amazement  was  increased 
tenfold.  The  chamber  was  a  parallelo- 
gram ;  the  roof  was  surmounted  with  a 
Bttlejii?-*H^  made  of  wood,  and 

/ 


painted  azure  sown  with  gilt  stars,  fb 
walls  were  about  a  cubit  thick,  bft 
the  bricks  were  not  set  in  lines.  Tbi 
door  was  in  the  side.   To  the  right  was  t 
small  window,  opposite  to  which  was  aa 
altar  of  square  stones,  and  the  altar  was 
surmounted  with  an  antique  Greek  crest, 
ornamented  with  a  crucifix  made  of  cletx 
glued  on  the  wood,  and  the  legend  ova 
it  was — "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King-  of  tfct 
Jews."   Beside  the  altar  was  a  little  cap- 
board  filled  with  domestic  articles,  and 
several  for  the  use  of  a  baby.    On  the 
left  of  the  altar  was  a  fireplace,  and 
close  by  was  an  image  of  cedar,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  Mary  bearing  in  her 
arms  the  Infant  Jesus.    The  faces  looked 
like  silver   somewhat  blackened  with 
smoke,  as  if  candles  had  been  burned 
before  the  image.   A  crown  of  pearls  was 
on  the  Virgin's  head ;  her  hair  was  long-, 
and  parted  in  the  Nazarene  fashion.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  gold,  girded 
with  a  large  belt,  and  the  robe  fell  in 
folds  over  her  feet   Over  her  robe  she 
wore  on  her  back  and  shoulders  a  blue 
mantle.   The  Child  Jesus  was  larger  than 
ordinary  children  of  the  same  age ;  His 
hair  was  also  long,  parted  in  the  middle 
and  flowing  over  His  shoulders.    He  held 
up  the  first  two  fingers  of  His  right  hand, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  giving  a  benediction, 
and  in  His  left  hand  was  a  globe. — The 
above  is  taken  from  the  Histoire  Critique 
et  Rcligieuse  de  Notre-Damc  de  Lorette,  by 
A.  B.  Caillau,  1843. 

The  mystery  explained.  While  all  the 
neighbourhood  was  pondering  on  the 
marvellous  house,  so  strange  in  appear- 
ance, so  wonderfully  transported,  so 
manifestly  connected  with  the  religion  of 
Christ,  bishop  Alexander,  the  pastor  of 
St.  George,  made  his  appearance.  This 
only  added  to  the  mystery,  as  it  was 
well  known  that  the  bishop  was  confined 
to  his  bed  with  a  fever.  flow,  when  ho 
was  told  of  the  Santa  Casa,  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Virgin,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Virgin, 
surrounded  by  angels,  came  to  him  and 
said,  "  My  son,  you  called  me,  and  I  am 
come  to  help  you  to  unravel  the  secret 
which  has  so  perplexed  the  people  of 
Fiume.  Know,  then,  that  the  house  just 
transported  to  Fiume  is  my  house,  where 
I  was  born  and  brought  up.  It  was  there 
that  the  archangel  Gabriel  saluted  ma, 
and  there  I  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  divine  Infant  It  was  there  that  the 
Word  was  made  flesh.  The  altar  in  the 
house  was  made  by  St.  Peter.  The  cedar 
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image  was  made  by  St  Luke,  and  he  has 
caught  the  likeness  exactly,  and  expressed 
them  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  express 
living  faces  in  wood.   This  house,  loved 
by  the  angels  of  heaven,  has  been  taken 
from  Nazareth  for  its  better  security.  It 
has  been  done  by  God,  to  whom  nothing 
is  impossible.   Now,  be  cured  of  your 
fever,  and  make  known  to  the  people  the 
mystery  which  they  cannot  understand." 
So  saying,  she  rose  again  into  the  clouds, 
and  was  no  more  seen.   The  bishop  rose 
from  his  bed  in  perfect  health,  and  went 
without  delay  to  see  the  Santa  Casa. 
The  governor  of  Dalmatia  was  Nicholas 
Fran gi  pane,  who  was  at  the  time  away, 
having  been  called  by  Rodolph  of  Haba- 
bury  to  the  wars ;  but  immediately  he 
was  told  of  the  strange  prodigy,  he  sent 
four  honourable  men,  of  great  wisdom 
and  prudence,  to  Nazareth,  to  investigate 
the  matter  minutely,  and  report  upon  it. 
The  commission  said  that  the  house  at 
Nazareth  was  undoubtedly  gone ;  the 
foundation  was  there,  but  not  the  house. 
On  minutely  examining  the  foundation 
stones,  they  were  certainly  of  the  same 
character  as  the  stones  of  the  Santa  Casa, 
and  precisely  of  the  same  dimensions. 
The  report  was  committed  to  writing, 
and  confirmed  by  oath.   The  people  of 
Bosnia,  Servia,  Albania,  and  Croatia 
went  in  crowds  to  see  the  mysterious 
house,  and  the  governor,  for  its  better 
security  and  the  convenience  of  visitors, 
surrounded  it  with  solid  posts  and  rails. 
Offerings  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and 
the  Santa  Casa  proved  a  veritable  mine 
of  wealth. 

The  second  translation  (Dec.  10,  a.d. 
1294).  The  Santa  Casa  remained  at  Ter- 
natz  or  Fiume  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
and  was  then  transported  by  angels  through 
the  air  from  Dalmatia  to  Loreto.  The 
governor  built  a  chapel  on  the  site,  and 
in  this  chapel  may  still  be  read  this  in- 
scription :  4  •  Here  is  the  spot  where  formerly 
stood  the  house  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
of  Loreto,  now  removed  to  tto  territory 
of  Recanati"  The  people  of  Fiume 
still  chant  the  hymn  of  the  Santa  Casa ; 
and  numbers  go  annually  from  Dalmatia 
to  Loreto,  to  lament  their  irreparable  loss, 
and  pray  for  its  removal  back  again.  In 
1559  the  number  of  pilgrims  from  Dal- 
matia exceeded  three  hundred.  They 
went  bearing  wax  candles  in  their  hands, 
and  fell  prostrate  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
saying,  41  Return,  return  to  Fiume,  O 
Mary,  Mary.  Return  to  Fiume  ;  return, 
return."  Respecting  this  second  trans- 


lation Paul  della  Selva  thus  wrote  to 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples :  "On  Satur- 
day, Dec.  10,  1294,  at  midnight,  a  great 
light  from  heaven  was  observed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  celestial 
harmony  was  heard  by  many.  Hundreds 
were  roused  from  sleep,  and  got  up  to 
gaze  on  the  mysterious  light,  and  listen 
to  the  music.  All  of  a  sudden  they  saw 
a  house  in  the  air,  blazing  in  light,  and 
supported  by  the  hands  of  angels.  Those 
who  saw  were  stupefied  with  wonder. 
The  angels  set  the  house  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  and  the  trees  bent  in 
reverence  to  it.  Even  to  this  day  the 
trees  in  the  vicinity  are  still  bent.  The 
spot  chosen  by  the  angels  was  once 
occupied  by  a  heathen  temple,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  laurel  grove 
[laureto],  whence  the  name  of  the  place, 
*  Loreto.  At  daybreak  the  rumour  had 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Recanati  went  to  see  the 
mysterious  house.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds entered  it,  and  fell  prostrate  before 
the  cedar  image  of  Mary  and  Jesus.  The 
crowd  increased  daily:  but  in  eight 
months  the  house  left  the  forest,  which 
was  infested  with  brigands,  and  was  set 
by  angels  on  the  hill,  the  property  of 
count  Stephen  and  count  Simeon  Rai- 
naldi.  Offerings  poured  in,  and  a  scan- 
dal arose  that  the  offerings  were  mis- 
appropriated. In  four  months'  time  (1296) 
the  house  again  shifted  its  place  from 
the  hill  to  a  heap  of  stones  near  the 
high-road  leading  to  Recanati,  near  the 
sea  coast,  and  there  it  is  still.  The 
house  has  no  foundation,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  exposed  to  most  violent  winds  and 
torrents  of  rain;  so  a  strong  wall,  with 
a  most  solid  foundation,  has  been  built 
round  the  house,  and  the  walls  have  been 
decorated  by  celebrated  painters.  Father 
Riera  tells  us  that  soon  after  this  wall 
was  made,  as  a  sort  of  lean-to  to  support 
the  house,  the  Virgin  Mary  pushed  it 
away  from  the  house  so  far  that  a  child 
with  a  flambeau  could  walk  between  the 
house  and  the  wall.  This  was  done  to 
show  the  world  that  the  house  did  not 
reauire  the  help  of  man  to  support  it." 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Recanati  built  a  temple  to  enclose 
the  Santa  Casa.  In  1464  pope  Pius  II. 
offered  a  gold  chalice  to  Notre- Dame  of 
Loreto  ;  and  Paul  II.,  in  a  bull  dated  Oct. 
15,  says,  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the 
miracles  which  proceed  from  the  Santa 
Casa,  for  we  ourselves  have  proved  it  in 
our  own  person."  Sixtus  IV.,  Leo  X., 
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Clement  VII..  Sixtns  V.,  Clement  VIII., 
Clement  IX.,  nave  all  issued  bulla  respect- 
ing this  wonderful  house,  and  no  more 
doubted  the  "history"  given  above 
than  they  doubted  that  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  Jesus. 

Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mabt, 
Jult  2. 

This  f$te  commemorates  the  visit  of 
Mary  to  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  the  future 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist  {Luke  i. 
89-56).  St.  Bona  venture  was  the  first  to 
establish  this  f£te,  in  1263 ;  and  Urban 
VI.,  in  1389,  issued  a  bull  making  the 
observance  thereof  compulsatory.  The 
Council  of  Basle,  in  1441,  fixed  the  day 
to  July  2. 

Oub  Ladt  of  Cabavaggio. 
Our  Lady  of  Caravaggio  and  the  eon  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  (1883).  The  son  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Lourdes  under  the  hope  that  the  Virgin 
would  restore  him  to  a  mens  tana  m 
corvore  sano;  but  the  hope  was  disap- 
pointed, and  the  pilgrimage  in  vain.  He 
is  now  recommended  to  visit  the  holy 
shrine  at  Caravaggio,  on  behalf  of  the 
sorely  afflicted  child .  The  Court  Journal 
says  that  "  the  number  of  pilgrims  who 
have  visited  the  shrine  this  year  exceed 
a  hundred  thousand."  An  eye-witness 
tells  us  that  "every  day,  at  noon,  the 
vision  of  the  Virgin  Mary  rises  from  a 
dark  recess  behind  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  aisle,  and  the  struggles  of  the  thou- 
sands of  eager  devotees  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  apparition  are  most  extraordinary. 
The  shrieks  and  screams  of  the  victims 
who  are  knocked  down  and  trampled  on 
amid  the  confusion  are  appalling.  Those 
who  cannot  approach  near  enough  to  the 
shrine  throw  handfuls  of  copper  coin 
against  the  iron  grating  which  encloses 
it,  and  the  shock  of  the  metallic  sound, 
amid  the  deep  monotonous  intoning  of 
the  priests,  seems  to  produce  a  frenzy  in 
the  crowd,  many  of  whom  rush  wildly 
about,  shrieking  and  tearing  their  hair, 
and  treading  without  mercy  on  the  limbs 
of  the  paralytics  outstretched  on  the 
pavement.  The  simple  village  church, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  only  a 
few  hundred  people,  is  made  to  hold  ten 
thousand,  who,  although  packed,  suffo- 
cating, perspiring,  and  trembling  beneath 
the  stifling  atmosphere,  yet  contrive  to 
howl  out  their  invocations.  Outside,  on 
the  Diaaair   -"htfcene  is  still 


groups  of  devotees  of  every  gads  of 
The  paralytic,  with  the  maimed  m 
crippled,  are  laid  on  the  bare  stsx 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  doe  tinea 
lifted  into  the  fountain;  while  otba 
filling  their  little  tin  mags  with  ia 
drink  greedily,  without  heed  of  » 
pollution  it  has  undergone  from  the  «i 
who  have  been  immersed  therein.  Tia 
year  (1883)  the  pilgrimage  has  bss 
swollen  by  many  families  oT  the  highes 
rank  in  North  Italy  .  .  .  and  when  & 
dismal  howlings  of  the  pilgrims  wrtfea 
the  church  anneunce  the  appearance  d 
the  misty  vapour  which  precedes  tin 
apparition  of  the  Virgin,  the  wbak 
crowd  fall  to  the  grouuo,  and  literally 
shriek  forth  the  litany  composed  for  tia 
occasion.   The  cripples  fall  back  upes 
the  pavement;  the  tin  mugs  are  left  to 
float  upon  the  fountain  ;  and  the  litanj 
is  succeeded  by  a  dead  silence." 

"Pepper*!  short"  wu  mm  under  grmX  Ummmmm 
compared  with  this.  The  crowd,  mm  aeon— tmx  the 
difficulty  of  catching  a  glance,  and  that  only  in  a  preetm 
condition,  the  religious  fervour  prepared  to  beam  end 
not  to  doubt  are  all  la  favour  of  thk.  the  latest  v 


Lady ;  but  If  Ihli  Is  religion,  aud  this  the  waj  that 
Uod  or  the  Virgin  ta  revealed  to  man.  then  "  tarn  tou 
to  nraeT  for  who  can  approve  the  text! 

Miracles  ascribed  to  the  Virgis 
Mart. 

The  Vvyin  Mary  rescues  a  knight  from 
going  down  into  the  pit,  because  he  made  her 
a  handsome  present.  Matthew  Paris,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Middle 
Age  chroniclers,  and  by  no  means  pinned 
to  the  priesthood,  tells  us  of  a  knight  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  off  to 
perdition  for  "frequenting  tournaments" 
rather  than  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
but  the  Virgin  Mary,  out  of  gratitude  for 
a  handsome  donation  made  by  him,  saved 
him,  and  carried  him  safely  to  Abraham'* 
bosom  (p.  290).— Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
vol.  iii.  p.  850,  cites  this  tale. 

The  Virgin  Mary  rescues  a  man  sus- 
pended on  a  gallows,  A  certain  highway- 
man always  addressed  a  prayer  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  when  he  started  on  one  of 
his  expeditions.  He  was  at  last  taken, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Being  led  to 
the  gallows,  when  the  cord  was  round  his 
neck  he  made  his  usual  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  and  his  prayer  was  answered ;  for 
the  mother  of  God  came  from  heaven  to 
support  his  feet  with  "  her  white  hands," 
and  thus  she  kept  him  alive  for  two  entire 
days,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the 
executioner,  who,  to  complete  his  work, 
struck  the  man  with  his  sword.  The 
same  invisible  hand  which  held  np  the 
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feet  of  the  thief  turned  away  the  sword 
from  injuring  her  rotary,  and  the 
executioner  was  compelled  to  release  his 
victim.  The  thief  retired  to  a  monastery, 
and  ended  his  life  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity. — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii. 
p.  349. 

The  Virgin  Mary  rescues  a  monk  from 
the  hands  of  Satan.  At  St  Peter's 
monastery,  near  Cologne,  there  lived  a 
monk  utterly  dissolute  and  wholly  with- 
out one  spark  of  holiness,  but  this 
carnally  minded  monk  was  nevertheless 
very  devout  towards  the  apostle  Peter. 
Unluckly,  the  man  died  so  suddenly 
there  was  no  time  for  confession,  and 
none  for  absolution.  Like  Hamlet's 
father,  he  was 

Cut  off  e'en  In  the  blossoms  of  his  sin ; 

No  reckoning  made ;  but  sent  to  his  account 

With  all  bis  Imperfections  on  bis  haad. 

Of  course,  the  fiends  came  at  once  to 
seize  on  his  soul.  St.  Peter  was  much 
vexed  to  lose  so  faithful  a  votary,  and 
besought  the  Almighty  to  admit  his 
friend  into  paradise.  His  prayer  was 
refused ;  and  though  the  whole  body  of 
saints,  angels  and  archangels,  apostles 
and  martyrs,  joined  in  the  petition,  it 
was  of  no  avail.  In  this  extremity  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  had  recourse  to  the 
mother  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  mercy. 
"  Fair  lady,"  said  the  Galilean  fisherman, 
"my  dear  monk  is  lost,  if  you  do  not  at 
once  interfere  on  his  behalf.  We  have 
all  knelt  before  the  throne  to  avert  this 
dreadful  doom,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
high  and  holy  One  is  inexorable.  In 
thee  only  is  hope,  fair  lady ;  thy  voice 
is  never  heard  in  vain.  Tour  Son  cannot 
choose  but  yield,  if  you  speak  to  Him. 
Tour  wishes  are  commands,  your  petitions 
fiats  which  even  the  Father  cannot  gain- 
say." So  spake  the  head  of  the  apostolic 
college,  and  the  queen-mother  consented 
to  interfere.  She  at  once  went  to  her 
Son,  with  all  her  attendant  virgins,  and 
He  who  had  given  the  precept,  "Honour 
thy  father  ana  thy  mother"  no  sooner  saw 
her  approach  than  He  rose  to  greet  her. 
Taking  her  by  the  hand,  He  begged  to 
know  ner  request,  adding  politely,  "To 
ask  is  to  receive."  The  Son  heard,  went 
to  the  Father,  promised  to  take  on  Him- 
self the  sins  of  the  monk,  and  to  wash 
him  clean  with  the  blood  of  Calvary. 
"Be  it  with  you,  My  Son,"  said  the 
Eternal  Father,  "  even  as  you  list."  The 
doors  of  heaven  flew  open,  the  monk 
was  welcomed  amongst  the  saints  in  light ; 
and  there  was  joy  in  heaven  for  half  an 


hour. — See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii. 
p.  849,  where  this  tale  is  substantially 
recounted. 

The  Virgin  takes  on  her  the  personal  pre- 
sentiment of  a  nun  which  had  eloped  from 
a  convent.  A  nun,  having  eloped  with  a 
paramour,  gave  full  fling  to  a  libertine 
life  for  ten  years;  but  this  nun  was  a 
devotee  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never 
passed  the  image  of  the  holy  mother 
without  repeating  an  Ave.  To  prevent  a 
scandal,  and  shield  her  votary,  the 
immaculate  Virgin  took  on  herself  the 
semblance  and  personal  presentiment  of 
the  recalcitrant  nun  during  her  long 
absence.  When  tired  of  sin  and  its 
wages,  the  nun  returned  to  the  convent, 
ana  not  a  soul  there  suspected  their  erring 
sister.— Hallam,  Middle  Ages.  vol.  iii. 
p.  849. 

The  Virgin  Mary  induces  a  soiled  dove 
to  marry  and  cancel  her  offences.  A 
gentleman  fell  in  love  with  a  handsome 
young  widow,  and  they  lived  together, 
loving  each  other  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
for  both  were  under  the  spell  of  a  wicked 
sorcerer,  an  imp  of  Satan.  All  this  time 
the  erring  widow  never  omitted  her  Ave, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  being  fully 
persuaded,  if  she  kept  hold  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  she  would  surely  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need.  And  so  it  fell  out, 
for  the  young  widow  inspired  her  keeper 
with  a  truer  love  than  mere  carnal  affec- 
tion ;  he  declared  his  passion,  and  they 
were  duly  married,  received  absolution, 
and  their  sins,  which  were  many,  were  all 
forgiven. — See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol. 
iii.,  where  the  substance  of  this  tale  is 
given. 

HaOam  adds  this  obserration :  "  These  tales,  it  may  be 
said,  are  the  production  of  ignorant  men,  and  circulated 
among  the  populace.  Certainly  they  would  hare  excited 
contempt  and  indignation  In  the  more  enlightened  clergy. 
But,"  says  Hallam.  "  1  am  concerned  with  the  general 
character  of  religious  notions  among  the  p*opi*  :  and 
for  this  purpose  It  is  better  to  take  such  popular  composi- 
tions, adapted  to  what  the  laity  believed,  than  the  writings 
of  comparaUrely  learned  and  reflecting  men."  Just  so.  if 
we  would  know  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  must  seek  for  It  in  the  popular  literature, 
and  not  in  the  "atheistic"  writings  of  Cicero  and  the 
doubts  of  Soeratos.  After  all,  these  tales  are  the  outcome 
of  the  popular  religiou,  and  without  doubt  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  toe  Ignorant  and  credulous.  Every 
book  of  the  saints  of  any  authority  abounds  In  such  tales. 
Lords  and  ladies,  abbots  and  bishops,  cardinals  and  popes, 
set  their  seals  to  them,  encouraged  their  circulation,  and 
at  one  time  they  were  the  popular  literature  of  all 
Christendom.  Bren  to  the  present  hour  there  is  a  constant 
cropping  up  of  some  such  tale ;  and  that  man  who  doubts 
cannot  nave  travelled  far  from  his  own  door,  or  looked 
into  the  hagiographies  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Russia,  or 
Greece. 

These  articles  about  the  dogmas  of  the 
[Roman]  Catholic  Church,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  in  particular,  may  be 
2  m 
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concluded  with  the  memorable  words  of 
the  abbot,  in  reply  to  a  monk  who  con- 
sulted him  respecting  the  demon  of  fornica- 
tion (Aai^w  ropveiat),  who  interrupted  him 
daily  in  his  prayers  to  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  hung  in  his  cell.  The  question 
was,  Ought  he  to  abstain  from  these 
prayers  in  order  to  quit  himself  of  the 
demon?   The  abbot  replied,  "    m*«a*<  *« 

eoi  un  KaToAureir  tw  rp  ireAci  ravrp  wopvtiov 
eie  6  fin  «t*e\0pc,  f|  <va  Ixpwney  to  wpocKwttv 
tov  icvfuov  nfirnv  «ai  9eov  Ine-ow  Xpt<rrow  fttra 

rut  Ifcar  avrov  unroot  cv  «ucom  : "  i,e.  "  Rather 
than  forbear  from  adoring  Christ  and 
His  mother  in  their  holy  images,  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  enter  every 
'cage  of  unclean  birds,1  and  to  visit 
every  'nymph'  in  the  whole  citv."— 
Actio  iv.  p.  901,  and  Actio  v.  p.*  1031 
(Second  Nicene  Council). 


(These  two  items,  crowded  out  of 
pt  ii.,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
added  here.) 

Voice  from  Heaven. 

John  Bwiyan  hears  a  voice  from  heaven, 
John  Bunyan  was  very  fond  of  dancing 
on  the  village  green,  and  of  a  game  called 
"  cat,"  till  a  sermon  against  dancing  and 
games  drew  him  for  a  time  from  these 
outhful  diversions.  The  temptation, 
lowever,  again  11  shook,  the  sermon  out 
of  my  mind,"  he  says,  "and  to  my  old 
custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I  returned 
with  great  delight.  But  the  same  day, 
as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  cat, 
and  having  struck  it  one  blow  from  the 
hole,  just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the 
second  time,  a  voice  did  suddenly  dart 
from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which  said, 
'Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to 
heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  V 
At  this  I  was  put  in  an  exceeding  maze ; 
wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon  the 
ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was 
as  if  I  had  with  the  eyes  of  my  under- 
standing seen  the  Lord  Jesus  looking 
down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pleased with  me,  and  as  if  He  did 
severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous 
punishment  for  those  and  other  ungodly 
practices." 


Thta  ti  a  most  tartructfrv  < 

ed  to.  Boa.  

Tofce  from  bearen."  but  his  mind  or  c 
and  tittered  It  to  bb  ear.    It  < 
auditory  nerve*,  end  not  from  without,  bvt  tz 
reel  on  that  account.   Ax  M^beib*  "  bi»odr  91 
Informed  his  mind  of  the  ftm«  he  im  mbam  an 
Bunyan'i  uneasy  conscience  informed  hfe  amtsd  e 
be  dreaded,  but  strors  to  stifle. 


Yoked  with  Unbelievers. 

2  Cor.  vl.  14.  Be  ye  not  unequally  y* 
together  with  unbeliever!. 


Venice  forms  an  alliance  frith  the  Tin 
(a.d.  1480).  Soon  after  the  Turkish  we 
a  Venetian  ambassador  was  despatch^ 
to  Constantinople  to  invite  Mahomet  L 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
to  weaken  the  power  of  Ferdinand  cc 
Naples.  Accordingly,  a  hundred  Turk- 
ish ships  were  assembled  in  the  port? 
of  Albania,  and  sixty  Venetian  galkn 
aided  them  in  the  sack  of  Otranto.  Tk 
result  was  most  calamitous.  Within  * 
fortnight  eleven  thousand  souls  perished 
in  the  assault,  and  at  least  as  many  wen 
reduced  to  slavery.  Among  the  victim* 
of  this  infamous  alliance  were  eight  hun- 
dred ecclesiastics  who  were  all  pat  to  tte 
sword. —  Venetian  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  113 
(Murray,  1838). 

Pope  Alexander  VL  leagues  trith  tli 
Turks  against  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church ! ! 
(a.d.  1494).  When  pope  Alexander  VI. 
was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Charles 
VIII.,  son  of  Louis  XI.,  that  "most 
Christian  king,  and  eldest  son  of  the 
Church,"  he  actually  made  a  league  with 
the  Turks  to  achieve  the  ruin  of  Charles. 
Here  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  vicar  apostolic,  the  representative 
of  Christ  Himself,  allies  himself  with  a 
horde  of  infidels,  to  overrun  Italy— in- 
fidels against  whom  crusade  after  crusade 
had  been  organized.  The  proof  of  this 
alliance  is  beyond  all  contradiction,  for 
the  instructions  of  Alexander  to  his  nuncio 
in  Constantinople,  and  the  letters  of 
sultan  Bajazet  II.  in  reply,  are  all  extant 
and  in  print — Preuves  et  Illustrations  aux 
Memoires  de  Philippe  de  ComineSj  p.  293 
(Haye,  1682). 
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A.  a  box.  budding  rod  of,  53 
Aaron's  rod  becomes  a  serpent,  3 
Abbot  of  Faifola's  ghost,  16 
A  BDOLONTMD8  chosen  king  of  Sldon,  64 
Abdom  buries  the  dead,  303 
Abern  etht  and  lady,  446  n. 
Abimrlrch's  dream,  118 
Auraham  entertains  angels,  8;  God  talks 
with,  160 ;  hospitality  of,  177 ;  offers  up 
his  son,  3 ;  promised  a  sod,  42 ;  promised  a 
seed,  3?  Eugendus,  3;  retributive  punish- 
meut,  276 ;  Sarah  and,  42 
Abraham,  hermit,  and  niece,  319 
Absolution,  xix. ;  by  God  Himself,  16 
Abzkkdkroud  acquitted  of  paternity,  366 
ActiAtcus  sees  a  cross  in  the  skies,  72 
Aciiaud  repels  Satan  with  holy  water,  606 
Achillas,  horse  of,  speaks,  294 
Achilles  sees  the  ghost  of  Patroclos,  28 
Achllleus,  harm  warded  off,  404 
Aclia  has  a  son  in  old  age,  66 
Acquigny,  forty  martyrs  of,  36 
Acrasia,  metamorphoses  of,  224  n. 
Acta  Sanctorum  described,  xxiv. 
Actor  and  pillar-saints  (Tte),  262 
Acts  of  merit,  xix. 
Adam,  God  talks  with,  169 
Adkj.m  changes  water  into  wine,  336 
Adklstan,  sword-cleft  of,  22 
Adige  (The)  refuses  to  enter  a  church,  338 
Adonis-flower  (Thc\  447 
Adrastos,  the  horse,  spoke  like  a  man,  294  n. 
Adullam,  cave  of,  76 
Adulterers,  349 

Adulteress  forgiven,  418 ;  wife  of  Gangulfus,  349 

Advocatus  Dei,  212  n. ;  Diaboli,  212  n. 

Aelrrd,  aureola  of,  39 

jKneas  healed  by  Peter,  246 

Afar  off,  349 ;   Antony,  349  ;  Benedict  sees 

things  afar  off,  349 
Afiiicu*,  aureola  of,  39 
Agag  and  Saul,  243 

Agamemnon,  dream  of,  118;  offers  up  Iphl- 
•  genla,  4 

Agapet*.  (See  "  Celibacy  in  Married  Life  ") 
Agapitus  cast  to  wild  beast**,  360;  unharmed 
by,  360 

Agatha  appears  to  Lucy,  16 ;  reintegrated 

after  torture,  402 
Agatha  Hildkgakdks  unharmed  by  a  fall,  392 
Agbabus  and  portrait  of  Christ,  39 
Age  of  saints,  364 

Agnes,  angels  protect,  300;  appears  to  her 
outlier,  16 ;  cures  Constance,  468  ;  death  of, 


announced  by  babes,  366 ;  fire  harms  not 
276 ;  food  multiplied  by,  146 ;  head  of,  in 
duplicate,  274 ;  lifted  up  in  spirit,  216 ; 
receives  rose  from  heaven,  448 ;  turns 
water  into  wine,  336 

Agnes  de  Jesus  sees  Christ  and  Mary,  480 

Agnes  of  Mount  Puldano  annoyed  by  rooks, 
98 ;  Christ  in  the  arms  of,  24 ;  food  multi- 
plied by,  146 ;  receives  crucifix  from  Christ, 
24 ;  receives  three  stones,  24 ;  Virgin  Mary 
appears  to,  24 

Aoricolus's  tomb  cures  blindness,  46 

Ague  cured  by  beads,  162 ;  by  Borromeo,  230 ; 
by  image  of  Ignatius,  267 

Arab  covets  Naboth's  vineyard,  4 :  Beatrice, 
4 ;  Eudoxia,  4 ;  Lucretius,  4 

Albert  lives  on  heavenly  food,  126 ;  mortifies 
the  body,  428 ;  turns  water  into  wine,  335 

Aldan's  soul  carried  into  heaven,  468 

Aiguillado  (The),  64 

Alaooqcx.   (See  »•  Margaret  Mary  ") 

Alabic  overthrown  by  Clovis,  169 

Alban  Butler,  xi. 

Alberic,  Mary  appears  to,  602;  ordered  to 
change  Cistercian  dress,  602 

Albert  d'Ogna  cuts  through  an  anvil,  74 ;  food 
multiplied  by,  146  n.;  Viaticum  received 
from  a  dove,  107 

Albert  crucified  by  Jews,  171 

Albigenses  tried  by  fire,  393 

Al  Borak  spoke  like  a  man,  294  n. 

A  Leungs  soul  like  a  dove,  458 

Aloebrand  forbids  rooks  to  caw,  361 ;  resus- 
citates roast  partridge,  121 

Aldegondis,  dove  brings  veil  to,  107 ;  taught 
by  Peter,  466 ;  tongue  of  fire,  etc.,  304 ; 
vision  of  the  devil,  321 ;  walks  on  the 
Sambre,  330 

Alder  tree  cursed  by  Leubais,  136 

Aldric,  miracles  of,  229 

Alexander  and  Hermes,  69;  and  Rabbulus, 
124 ;  chains  of,  cure  quinsy,  69 ;  child 
Christ  appears  to,  69 ;  delivered  from 
prison,  69;  dream  of,  118;  furnace  harms 
not,  286 ;  proves  Elijah  and  Baal  true,  124 ; 
Virgin  Mary  appears  to.  626 

Alexander  and  Diogenes,  434  ;  and  the  burn- 
ing candle,  62 ;  and  the  draught  of  water. 
74  n. ;  makes  a  poor  man  king  of  Sidon,  64 

Alexander  of  Hohenlohe,  xxxii.  n. 

Alfonso  VI.  passes  over  the  Tagus,  338 

Alfonso  receives  chasuble  from  heaven,  486  \ 
Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  486 

Alfonso  helped  in  battle  by  Isidore,  167 
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ALTOX0U8  RODRIQDEZ  Cure*  ague,  162  J  CAD06T, 

162 ;  issue  of  blood,  162 ;  wet  whole  world 
at  onoe,  346  *  ' 

All  for  the  best,  383 

Almighty  served,  349 :  Cyprian,  360 ;  Offeraa, 

361,  362 
Alms  weighed,  61,  63 
Alonzo  sees  cross  in  skies,  72 
Album  a  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 
Altar  made  by  St.  Peter,  636 
Alternate  singing  by  angels,  6 
Amabilis  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 
Amandus,  dirty  water  of,  cures  blindness,  46 ; 

Peter  appears  to,  23 ;  restores  brigand  to 

life,  79  ;  voyage  of,  248  j 4  withstands  a 

mountebank,  347 
Amata  becomes  a  mother,  42 
Ambrose,  bees  on  mouth  of,  368  ;  star  at  birth 

of,  296 ;  taught  by  an  angel,  466  ;  works 

of,  xxxlv. 

Ambrose  of  Siena  born  a  cripple,  69 ;  cured, 
69 ;  devil  personates,  99 1  devils  avouch  his 
teaching,  103 ;  dove  descends  on,  107 ;  hem 
of  garment  touched,  160 ;  temptations  of,  99 

Amiens,  cross  at,  turns  its  head,  600 

"  Amen  "  said  by  infant,  366 

Ampi.lt's  daughter  swallowed  by  a  whale,  212 

Amukat  and  the  Turk,  291 

Anachronisms,  81,  408, 435, 482, 483, 620  n.,  xiv. 

Anacrkon,  rose  of,  447 

Ananias  and  Sapphire,  4:  bishop  of  Sutri,  6; 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  6 ;  death  assumed, 
161 

Anastasiu*.  ghost  of,  479 ;  vision  of  (cup  of 

martyrdom),  321,  322 
Anchorite  and  minstrel,  262 ;  devil  personates, 

96 

Ancllia  fell  from  heaven,  105  n. 
Ancyra,  seven  martyrs  of,  35  n. 
Andeol  consoled  by  angels,  10 ;  celestial  music 

at  his  death,  361 ;  dead  body  of,  unharmed, 

361 

Andrew  crucified  by  Jews,  171 ;  finger  of,  pre- 
served, 263 

Andrew  Corsini,  child  Christ  appears  to,  69; 
converted  from  wolf  to  lamb,  472 ;  devil, 
as  gentleman,  visits,  98 

Andrew  of  Signi  resuscitates  cooked  birds,  121 

Andrew's  cross  of  Scotland,  72 

Akdroclub  and  the  lion,  219 

Andronicus  and  wife  observe  silence,  463 

Anqadrema  disfigured  fur  Christ's  sake,  388 

Angel  appears  to  Dosltbeus,  479;  brings  Eu- 
charist to  Kostka,  17;  defends  Cyriacus, 
417 ;  delivers  Erasmus,  67;  designs  Blangy 
monastery,  606 ;  Val  d'Or,  507 ;  gives  Odilia 
the  Viaticum,  312 ;  in  guise  of  a  deacon, 
165 ;  sent  to  aid  Joshua,  167  ;  sent  to  cure 
the  gout,  106;  speaks  to  a  monk,  622; 
teaches  mat-making,  6;  singing,  466;  visit- 
ants (see  "  Angelic  Visitants  ") 

Augel  of  death  sheathes  his  sword,  6 ;  David, 
6 ;  Gregory  the  Great,  6 

Angel  of  light,  Satan  as,  460 

'  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,"  86 

Angels  appear  to  men,  xx. :  Ambrose,  465 ; 
Antony,  452;  Attila,  391 ;  Augustus,  73; 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  418 ;  Concord,  10 ; 
Doristheus,  479 ;  Eleutheriua,  16  ;  Eusebius, 
353;  GeonDaj^MospoUs,  10;  Julian,  11; 
Loj^F^^Tfc^  *  Modestua,  409  ; 


-  Nicholas  de  Flue,  16  ;  Orlnga,  SI: 
Patrick,  69 ;  Peter  Cetostine,  16 ;  SktBbma 
465 ;  Susanna,  301 ;  Valerian,  495 ;  Veroesn. 
60,  466 ;  VitttS's  father,  409 

Angels  baptize  Eusebius,  363 ;  bring  Eockaea 
to  Benedict*,  493;  Columba,  4*3;  carry 
Bestituta  to  Sora,  406;— carry  Bonis  u 
paradise,  7:  Aldan,  468;  Alcuin.  45* 
Barbara,  7;  Clara,  288;  Fructumu^  7. 
German  us,  253 ;  Hermeiand,  255  ;  Msrco- 
linus,  8 ;  Maurontus,  254 ;  Paul  the  benaiL 
7 ;  Peter  the  exorcist,  8 ;  Siviard,  8  ;  Hsxa 
8 ;  Vincent  Ferrier,  8 ;  Wallace,  460 

Angels  consecrate  a  church,  6  ;  devils  per* 
sonate,  99 ;  differ  in  glory,  351 ;  Francises. 
352 ;  entertained  unawares,  8 ;  Abrabaaa, 
8 ;  Cuthbert,  8 

Angels'  food  given  to  man,  14:  Avoya,  14, 
Clara,  14 ;  Melanctbon's  story,  14 

Angel's  hand,  400 

Angels  have  charge  of  saints,  8 :  Euphrasia,  8; 

Francis  of  Paula,  9 ;  Francises,  9 ;  Gertroia, 

96 ;  MarcellinuB,  9 ;  Marianne  de  Jesus,  9  ; 

Susanna,  301 
Angels  in  form  of  butterflies,  8 ;  pigeons,  109 
Angels  ministering  spirits,  353 :  Eusebtas,  353 
Angels,  orders  of  degree,  352 ;  Frandsrs's 

visions,  353 ;  among  celestial  angels,  352 ; 

among  the  fallen  angels,  352 ;  among  the 

saints,  353 
Angels  ploughing,  74 
Angela,  query,  "ministers?  *'  62 
Angels  sent  to  console,  9 :  Andeol,  10 ;  Antony, 

452;  Christ,  9;  Concord,  10;  Euphemia. 

10;  Fellcian,  221 ;  George  of  Dioepolis,  10 ; 

Julian  of  Antiocb,  11 ;  Lawrence,   11 ; 

Mark  and  Marcel! Ian,  11 ;  Melnrad,  12; 

Sergius,  12 ;  the  seven  holy  women,  56 ; 

Theodoras  of  Heracles,  12 ;  Venantius,  13; 

Viucent,  14  ;  Vitus  and  others,  410 
Angels  win  battle  or  Lepanto,  167.  (See 

"Guardian  Angels") 
Angela  of  Brescia,  Christ  threatens  to  whip, 

367 ;  founds  the  Ursullnes,  367 ;  lifted  from 

the  earth,  216;  prurient  modesty  of,  415; 

sees  angels  with  "  white  stones,"  472 ;  sees 

a  Jacob's  ladder,  367 ;  sees  her  sister  in 

glory,  479 ;  sees  St.  Ursula,  367 
Angela  of  Merda  washes  in  sooty  water,  388 
Angela's  sister's  ghost,  479 
Angelic  apparitions  (see  •«  Angels  appear  to  **) ; 

consecration  of  a  church,  6 ;  band,  259 
Angelic  visitants,  6 :  Abraham,  6 ;  Aldegundis, 

465 ;  Antony,  5 ;  Erasmus,  In.;  Ignatius, 

6 ;  Lot,  5 ;  Martin,  6 
Angelo  (7&«),  5 

Angelo  del  Paxil  had  stigmata,  423 
Angels.  (See  above,  next  to  "  Angel ") 
Angklus,  commission  from  God,  239;  cope  re- 
stores life,  150 ;  ghost  gives  directions,  etc, 
29;  Jordan  divides  for,  338;  reproves 
count  Berenger,  176 ;  soul  like  a  dove,  176 ; 
trances  of,  308 
Anicet,  defence  of  tonsure,  516 
Animals — 

Not  afraid  of  saints  (see  '*  Beast  confiding,'* 
etc) ;  preached  to  by  Antony,  357 ;  Francis, 
358 ;  submissive  (see  "  Beasts  submissive  ") 

Att,  canonized,  117 ;  kicks  oft  shoes,  233  ».; 
man  changed  into,  224 ;  makes  sign  of  cross, 
170 \  refuses  to  take  In  devil,  170 ;  Samson 
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■  Animal* — 

and  Jawbone,  281 ;  speaks  with  man's  voice, 
294  ;  with  five  legs,  274.  (See  "  Male  ") 
Bear,  heart,  carries  wood  for  8t.  Gall,  862} 

i  confide  in  Arentin,  368 ;  Godula,  360 ;  de- 
fend Columns,  300 ;  sheep  of  Eutychus,  363 ; 
Fanstinns  unharmed  by,  220 ;  Felidan,  22 1 ; 
Mamas,  287 ;  German  ua  and  the,  234 ;  killed 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  234 ;  Marinas  fed 
by,  128;  submit  to  James  of  Tarentalse, 
364  ;  Vaa&t,  367 ;  watch  sheep  of  Eutychus, 
362 ;  yoked  by  Arey,  361 ;  Humbert,  363 
Beattt  of  the  neld,  preached  to  by  Antony, 
367  ;  Francis,  358 ;  Julian,  430 ;  protect 
dead  body  of  Andeol,  361 ;  Ignatius,  363  ; 
respect  Gregory  of  Spoleto,  363 ;  submissive 
to  Blaise,  361 
Bird,  birds,  feed  Stephen  of  Citeaux,  128 ; 
guides  ship,  469;  Isidore  feeds,  228;  preached 
to  by  Antony,  357 ;  Francis,  358 ;  procession 
of,  358 ;  protect  desd  body  of  Andeol,  361 ; 
Ignatius,  363;  tell  of  Kenhelm's  murder, 
371 ;  Melnrad's,  371 
Blackbird,  devil  personates  a,  97 
Boar,  boars,  ooriBdes  in  Basil,  359 ;  Deicola, 
359 ;  domesticated,  163 ;  Firmatus  reproves, 
362;  Gudula  tames,  163;  watch  over  Euty- 
chus, 362 

Bull,  buffalo,  ox,  cow,  etc.,  and  the  robber, 
214;  Aventine'8  body  found  by,  168  n.  ; 
Calais  protects  a  buffalo,  359 ;  devil  personi- 
fies a,  97 ;  Frauds  yokes,  232 ;  Frits  and 
the  yoke  of  oxen,  163 ;  gives  three  pails  of 
milk,  146 ;  gored  St.  Marciaua,  220 ;  resus- 
citated, 280 

Camel,  devil  personifies  a,  303 ;  speaks  with 
human  voice,  294  n. 

Cat,  cats,  possessed  by,  93 ;  Wyatt  fed  by,  129 

Chickens,  boiled,  fly  awsy,  121 

Cock  called  Peter  to  repentance,  65 ;  ditto, 
Torello,  65 ;  wife  reproved  by,  176 

Cow.  (See -Bull") 

Crab  sent  from  heaven,  354 

Crow.  (See  «•  Raven  ") 

Dog,  dogs,  awed  by  sign  of  cross,  366 ;  feed 
Simon  Stock,  128 ;  eat  Bolls  laus,  210 ;  Jeze- 
bel, 209 ;  protect  dead  body  of  Maxim  us, 
364;  Felidan,  221;  Primus,  221;  refuse 
holy  wafer,  491 ;  Satan  like  a,  97 ;  speaks 
with  human  voice,  294 

Dolphin,  fed  by,  Cuthbert,  127 1  saved  by, 
Arion,  212;  Luctan,  213;  Martlnian,  213 

Dove,  doves,  and  Celestine,  110  n.;  Devota 
and  Fabian,  108 ;  announce  death  of  three 
martyrs,  371;  chrism  brought  by,  108; 
descend  on  Aldegundis,  107 ;  Ambrose  of 
Siena,  107  ;  Austreberthe,  107 ;  Basil,  107  ; 
Braulio,  107  ;  Brloc,  107 ;  Catherine,  107 ; 
Catherine  of  Racconlgi,  108;  Christ,  107; 
Clovis,  108;  Columba,  480  n.;  Dunstan, 
108;  Georgia,  109;  Hilary,  109;  Isidore, 
419 ;  Ives,  110 ;  Julia,  109 ;  Maurillus,  109 ; 
Regulus,  371;  Beml,  110;  Samson,  110; 
feed  Auxenttus,  126 ;  Catherine  of  Siena, 
127 ;  Gregory  and  the,  109 ;  guides  a  ship, 
459 ;  Isidore  feeds,  228 ;  Mahomet  and  the, 
110 ;  murder  revealed  by,  371 ;  point  out  the 
site  of  a  monastery,  110;  sent  to  Peter  the 
hermit,  110 ;  soul  like  a :  Alcuin,  458 ;  An- 
gelas, 175;  Briocas,  459;  Devota,  459; 
Erasmus,  109  n. ;  Eulalia,  459;  " 


Animals— 

460;  Julia,  109;  Medard,  109;  Peter,  8| 
Scholastics,  460 ;  Theresa,  296;  speak  with 
human  voice,  294  n.;  veil  brought  by,  107 ; 
Viaticum  brought  by,  107 ;  wine  brought 
by,  108 ;  write  Avs,  Mania,  110 

Dragon,  dragons,  chased  awsy  by  Hilary, 
114;  Honor*,  114;  Marcel,  114;  Patrick, 
115;  devils  in  the  form  of,  96-98;  Fron- 
tin  commands  one  to  die,  112;  obey  Simon 
and  Jude,  116 ;  Paul  de  Leon  and  the,  115 ; 
Paul  of  Ptolemals  unhsnned  by,  221 ;  rid- 
den on  by  Pacomius,  116;  Thecla,  117; 
slain  by  Eutychus,  112;  Germsnus,  113; 
Lifard,  114;  subdued  by  Caluppa,  112;  St. 
Domitian,  112 ;  Hilarlon,  113;  llerius,  114 ; 
Pavacius,  116;  Philip  of  Leon,  116;  Roma- 
nua,  116;  Samson,  116;  Theodoras,  117; 
threaten  to  kill  a  monk,  117 

Eagle,  eagles,  deliver  Valence,  158;  feed 
Cuthbert,  127 ;  Modest  as  and  others,  409 ; 
Robert,  128 ;  Vitus,  129 ;  honour  body  of 
Servasius,  85 ;  points  out  site  for  monastery, 
507 ;  protect  body  of  Stanislaus,  120 

Fish :  crab  with  a  crucifix,  144 ;  crab  from 
heaven,  354 ;  come  to  be  caught,  143 ;  fried, 
resuscitated,  122 ;  found  to  contain :  Cadoc's 
Virgil,  142;  Egwin's  key,  142;  dame  El- 
ton's ring,  142;  Paul  de  Leon's  bell,  143; 
Po  lycra  tea'  ring,  143;  reliquary  key,  143; 
stater  by  Peter.  142;  Glasgow  arms,  142; 
multiplied  by  Odllo,  149;  preached  to  by 
Antony,  367;  Francis,  358;  reproves  Theo- 
doric,  144;  swim  craciformly,  102;  turned 
to  serpents,  163 

Flies,  Leufridus  commands,  364 

Fox,  Genulph  reproves,  363 

Fowls,  cooked,  fly  away,  121, 122 

Frog,  frogs,  silenced  by  Regulus,  366 ;  TJlpha, 
366 

Geese,  Samson  and  the,  366;  Wereburga  and 
the,  367 

Goat*,  Fructuosus  protects,  358 ;  Godrich,  360 ; 
devil  personates,  96 

Hare,  Godrich  protects,  360 ;  Harculphus  pro- 
tects, 360;  Oringa  guided  by,  166 

Hen,  Moulins  fed  by,  128 

Bind.  (See" Stag ") 

Horse,  horses,  devil  like  a,  97;  kneel  in 

prayer,  177 ;  woman  changed  into,  224 
Hyena  cured  of  blindness,  46 
Insects  respect  Valery's  garden,  367 
Leopards,  Fanstinns  unharmed  by,  220; 
Mamas,  286;  Tropetius,  222 ;  kill  Marciaua, 
220 

Lion,  lions,  bury  Paul  the  hermit,  132 ;  dev. 
personates  a,  96, 99  ;  devours  Gervsis,  264 ; 
exposed  to:  Archelaa,  219;  Cirinus,  219; 
Daniel,  219 ;  Euphemla,  10 ;  Faustinas,  220; 
Feliclan,  221;  Martina,  177;  Nabor,  etc., 
219 ;  Paul  of  Ptolemals,  221 ;  Pladdus,  222 ; 
Tropes,  222;  Venantius,  13;  Vitus,  223; 
forbear  to  barm  Bssllldes,  219 ;  Felidan, 
221 ;  John  the  Silent,  220 ;  Mamas,  287 ; 
Martina,  177;  Prises,  222;  Vitus,  223; 
hermit  fed  by,  128 ;  Myron  liberated  by, 
220;  protected  by,  Darts,  300;  Sabas cove- 
nants with,  222 ;  Simeon  and,  222;  vener- 
ate child  Jesus,  219 

Locusts  and  Severin,  223 

Jfett*,C*docfedby,  126;  devU  personates,  109 
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Animals 
Mule  respects  the  Eucharist,  491 

Ox, etc   (8m  m Boll") 

Partridge*,  rout,  fly  away,  121;  Godrkh 
protects,  860 

Pigeon*.  (See  M  Dove  **) 

Aaven,  rooi,  crow,  etc.,  why  black,  176  *.  j 
devil  personates  a,  98;  feed  Antony,  128; 
Auxentius,  126 ;  Cuthbsrt,  127 ;  Elijah,  127 ; 
Erasmus,  128 ;  Paul  the  hermit,  128 ;  for- 
bidden to  caw  by  Aldebrand,  361;  guide 
Firmatue,  166;  Meinrad  and  the  ravens, 
371;  murderers  betrayed  by,  371;  protect 
Vinceot'a  dead  body,  32 

Rook.  (See  above) 

Sea-cow  yoked  by  Maidoc,  364 

Serpent*  extirpated  by  Eutycbus,  112 ;  Pa- 
trick, 115;  devils  like,  96;  Paul  of  Ptole- 
mais  unharmed  by,  221 ;  submissive,  117 ; 
speak  with  human  voice,  294  n. 

Shtep,  Benedict*  and  her,  463 ;  Soulangta  and 
her,  366 ;  Tboretta  and  her,  463 

Sparrow*  Heed  Calais,  127;  Thecla  and  the, 
366 

Stag,  hind,  roe  etc.,  Fejlx  sees  one  with  cross, 
323 ;  go  to  be  milked,  360 ;  Hubert  con- 
verted by,  282;  Placidus  and  the,  283; 

grotected  by  Giles,  360;  Godrich,  360; 
orus  fed  by,  128 
Swallow*,  Francis  d' Assist  forbids  to  twitter, 
362 

Wasp*  obey  Friard,  362 

WhaU,  swallows  Am  play's  daughters,  212 ; 

Hercules,  212 ;  Jonah,  212 
Wild  bea*t*,  forbear  to  harm  Agapttus,  360 ; 

Andeol,  361 ;  Blaise,  361 ;  Blandina,  361 ; 

Gregory,  363;  Ignatius,  363;  Januarius, 

364;  Pantaleon,  364;  Thecla,  366;  obey 

Antony,  361 ;  Solangia,  366 
Wolf,  wolves,  bring  home  Bernard's  calf,  361 ; 

guide  Trivier,  366 ;  yoked  by  Gentius,  362 ; 

Malo,  364 ;  Sanctes  of  Urbino,  366 
Worm*,  devil  like,  99 
Axxa,  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  622 
Axxa  Maria  Taioi,  ecstasies  of,  312 
Axxx  "  touched  "  for  king's  evil,  306 
Axxkcy's  crucifix  sheds  light,  498 
Annuuciatlon,  14;   Elisabeth,  15;  Eucher*s 

mother,  16;  Manoah's  wife,  15;  Virgin 

Mary,  15 ;  fete-day  of,  518 
Anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  15 :  Melanius,  15 
Anomalies.  (See  "  Anachronisms  ") 
Anonymus,  name  of  a  devil,  203 
Axskald,  thief,  and  Virgin,  227 
Antediluvian    longevity,    353:   Pharaoh  of 

Egypt,  363;  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  353;  age 

of  saints,  354 
Axthimi  a,  harm  averted  from,  402 
Aktiocuu8  and  Mattathias,  41 ;  and  the  seven 

sons,  292 
Antiphonal  singing  Introduced,  6 
Axtoike  and  the  slip  of  paper,  162 
Antoixktte  lifted  up  in  prayer,  216 
Ax  ton  r  of  Padua,  angels  appear  to,  452 ; 

aureola  of,  39;  carried  from  Padua  to 

Lisbon,  75 ;  casts  out  a  lying  devil,  104 ; 

child  boiled  but  not  hurt,  122 ;  Christ,  as  a 

child,  visits,  69;  cripple  healed  by,  69; 

cross  made  on  a  stono  step,  241 ;  devil  lies 

to  disturb  congregation,  387;  devil  tells 

him  half-truths,  104;  extravagant  praise 


of,  XxiiL  «, ;  father  speaks  whs  M 
75;  garment  cores  demoniac,  159;  hat£ 
of  tongues,  164 ;  male  reveres  ass.  fc 
poison  harmless  to,  438;  preaches**  xi 
and  beasts,  367 ;  preaches  to  fishes.  2" 
proves  heart  and  treasure  go  together  t 
proves  truth  of  trmnrohrtamtsrvg,  ^ 
rain  obeys,  443 ;  reproved  for  chnrl**se 
64 ;  restores  a  leg,  69 ;  restores  loac  ac 
228 ;  sermon  heard  three  miles  eft  C- 


soul  like  white  bird,  459; 
devils,  468 ;  unclean  spirit  cast  oat,  i- 
visited  by  angeli,  462  ;  by  Cfertst,  a  <fc- 
69 ;  Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  436 ;  w&  - 
church  open  to,  226 ;  wards  off  cam,  4C 
Axtoxt  the  Great  (of  Egypt\  devil  oaaac 
with.  462 ;  elicits  answer  from  dead  wn 
75 ;  fed  by  ravens,  128 ;  bJppocesjCasr  as. 
by,  111;  satyr  seen  by.  ill ;  eeea  tact; 
afar  off,  349;  separation  from  Christ  im- 
possible, 452;  taught  by  angti  to  sasfc 
mats,  6;  tempted   by  the  devil,  X 
water  supplied  by,  333;  wild  beasts  n> 
missive  to,  361 
Axtony  the  hermit.   (See  above) 
Anvil  cut  with  reep-hook,  74 
Afhrodisius  walks  off  with  bis  bead,  167 
Ariax,  death  of,  242 
Apollixaris,  ghost  of,  479 
Apollo  confesses  he  is  no  god,  410 ;  drives  *c 

by  Gregory,  41 1 ;  idol  shattered,  in,  r? 
Apollo  (St.)  delivered  from  prison,  M;  im- 
plies feast  by  prayer,  441 
Apolloxia,  martyrdom  of,  346 
Apollokids  of  Tyana,  xxxii. 
A  polltox  encounters  Christian,  4CT 
Apostles  receive  the  Holy  Gbost,  304 
Apparitions,  15:  abbot  of  FaifoU  to  Peer 
Celestine,  15,  16;  Agatha,  to  Lsxy,  *. 
Agnan  to  Leontius,  22;  Agnes  to  a? 
mother,  16 ;  to  Constance,  468 ;  to  Peter  J 
Verona,  446;  Anastasiua  to  Areta,  ta, 
Angela's  sister,  479 
Apparition  of  angels  to  Ambrose,  465 ;  Antsr 
452 ;  Attila,  391 ;  Augustas,  73  ;  Catber^ 
of  Alexandria,  418;  Concord,  io;  Deo 
theus,  479;  Eleutherius,    16;  Easthm 
353 ;  George  of  Diospolis,  10 ;  St.  Jdai 
11;  Leo,  391;  Martin,  6;  Modestue,  «tf 
Nicholas  de  Hue,  16 ;  Oringa,  336 ;  I'scct 
69;  Peter  Celestine,  16;   Savinian,  «C 
Stanislaus  Kostka,   17;    Susanna,  X 
Valerian,  495;  Veronica,  60,  46€;  Ykef> 
father,  409 

Apparition  of  Apolllnaris  to  Romuald,  • 
Augustine  to  Bruno,  18;  Bacchus  (&. 
Sergius,  17  ;  Barbara  to  Stanislaus  ator^ 
17;  Barnabas  to  Antemius,  17  ;  Basih 
and  others  to  Julian,  405 ;  Benedict 
Bruno,  17 ;  Beverley  to  Adelstan,  23;  &- 
bo  la  for  patronage,  18;  martyrdev  <■ 
described,  18  n. ;  Borromeo  to  Lociua.  2£ 
Martha  Vicbla,  231 ;  Tirou,  231 ;  Caiher  * 
to  Peter  of  Verona,  446;  to  Emily  HsooV* 
499;  Cecilia  to  Peter  of  Verona,  ** 
Charlemagne  to  St.  Simon,  479 

Apparition  of  Christ  to  Agnes,  15,  480 ;  Aa»> 
of  Brescia,  367  ;  Antony  of  Padua,  C 
Augustine,  18 ;  Barbara,  416 ;  Derail 
465;  Clara,  19;  Catherine  of  Siena,  :•• 
19 ;  Columba,  480 ;  Columba'a  mother,  J 
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Emily  of  Bicchieri,  480 %  'tatty  martyrs, 
19 ;  Francis  Hicronimua,  61 ;  Honort,  20 ; 
John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  21;  Julian  (St.) 
and  BasiUssa,  496;  Lutgardes,  19.  487; 
Margaret  Mary  Alaooque,  480;  Martha, 
482,  483 ;  Paul  or  the  Cross,  61 ;  Fetcr 
Nolasco,  523 ;  Peter  of  Alexandria,  276  ; 
Peter  the  banker,  63;  Philip  of  Neri, 
21 ;  Romuald,  468 ;  Rosa  of  Viterbo,  20 ; 
Theresa,  21 ;  Vincent  Ferrier,  20 
Apparition  of  Christ,  as  a  child,  to  Alexander 
and  Hermes,  69;  Antony  of  Padua,  69; 
Corsini,  69;  Cuthbert,  69;  Emlllan,  60; 
Offenu,  341,  342;  Oxana,  60;  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  276 ;  Philip  of  Neri,  21 ;  Ve- 
ronica, 60 

Apparition  of  Columba.480 ;  Dominic  to  Avellln, 
18;  Dinocrates  to  Perpetua,  483 ;  Filumena 
to  assert  her  identity,  22,  476;  Four 
Crowned  (Tne\  34;  Fructuosus,  29;  Hilary 
to  Leontlus,  22 ;  Immaculate  Conception  to 
Bernadctta,  484;  Isidore  to  Alfonso,  167; 
James  the  Elder  to  Estiano,  167 ;  Januarlus 
to  an  old  man,  23 ;  John  to  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgist,  466 ;  John  Nepomuck,  22 ;  John 
of  Beverley  to  confirm  claim  of  Edward 
111.  to  Scotland,  22;  John  the  Baptist  to 
Peter  Nolasco,  24 ;  to  a  convent,  29 ;  Joseph 
to  Theresa,  25;  Martin  to  HervCus,  23; 
Leontlus,  22 ;  Mary  to  Martha,  483 ;  Emily 
Bicchieri,  499 ;  Michael  to  bishop  of  Siponto, 
23 ;  Hubert  of  Brittany,  23 ;  Oringa,  165 ; 
Nicholas  of  Tolentlno,  244 ;  Peter  Oelestine 
sees  a  ghost,  15;  Peter  to  Amandus,  23; 
Aldegundls,  465 ;  Bertha,  394 ;  to  Leo,  465 ; 
Peter  Nolasco,  24 ;  Philip  of  Neri  to  Fan- 
tina,  24 ;  Kouel,24 ;  Restituta,  407 ;  Sacred 
Heart  to  Margaret  Mary,  481 ;  6666  martyrs, 
38 ;  souls  of  the  dead  to  Suzo,  28 ;  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  Aveillu,  18 ;  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury to  Catherine,  24 ;  Ursula  to  Angela, 
367 ;  Vaast  to  extinguish  a  fire,  24 
Apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Agnes,  24 ; 
Alberic,  502  ;  Alexander,  626 ;  Alfonso, 
485;  Antony  of  Padua,  486;  Benedicta,  309, 
486 ;  Bout,  24  ;  Cajetan,  25 ;  Catherine  of 
Bologna,  28;  children  in  Portmaln,  26; 
Culetta,  28,  384 ;  Cyril,  25;  a  dying  infidel, 
250 ;  a  dying  woman,  288 ;  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgtet,  465;  Gonsalvo,  487;  Herman, 
27,  28 ;  Ildefonso  or  Alfonso,  486 ;  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille,  26 ;  John  Grande,  487  ; 
John-Joseph,  21;  Jourdaln,  487;  Julian, 
25;  Julian  and  Basllissa,  496;  Llvier  de 
Kipa,  312;  Lutgardes,  19;  a  monk,  325; 
Nicholas  of  Tolentlno,  488  ;  Peter  Nolasco, 
523;  Peter  Thomas,  488;  Philip  of  Neri. 
21 ;  Raymond  de  Pennafort,  624 ;  Robert  of 
Champagne,  27;  Stanislaus  Kostka,  26; 
Suzo,  27;  Theresa,  25;  Veronica,  27;  a 
widow  of  Velaune,  488;  in  1871  at  Port- 
main,  26 

Apparitions  to  give  Instructions  about  their 
bodies,  28 :  Angel  us,  29 ;  Eleutbcrius,  29  ; 
Fructuosus,  29  ;  Gamaliel,  29 ;  Hilary,  30  ; 
Jnnuarius,  31 ;  John  the  Baptist,  29 ;  Leo- 
cadta,  485 ;  Longinus,  31 ;  Lucian,  31 ; 
Maura,  etc.,  31 ;  Patroclos,  28;  Restituta, 
407 ;  Sebastian,  32  ;  Vincent  of  Spain,  32 

Appearances  soon  after  death,  33 :  Christ,  33 ; 
John  Joseph  de  la  Croix,  33 


Apprentice  (An),  chooses  wisdom,  289 

Aphoniu8  bears  voice  from  heaven,  326 

Aquinas  and  brothers,  516;  and  the  fish,  74; 
appears  to  Avellln,  18;  cross  speaks  to, 
499;  ecstasies  of.  313;  garment  touched, 
150 ;  issue  of  blood  cured,  150 ;  let  down  in 
basket,  248 ;  star  at  bis  birth,  296  n. 

Arabia,  drought  relieved,  130 
Ara  Primogeniti  Dei,"  73 

Abo  (Joan  of),  visions,  322 

Abchklaa  exposed  to  lions,  219 ;  hears  voice 
from  heaven,  219 

Archeropites,  318 

Arcy,  etymology  of,  180 

Ardent*  (Notre- Dame  de»\  621 

Abkrd  and  the  king,  237  n. 

Abet  lifted  up  in  prayer,  215 ;  yokes  a  bear 
361 

Argentat  freed  from  birds  of  prey,  365 

Argenteuil,  holy  robe  of,  272 

Arion  and  the  dolphin.  212 

Asms,  death  of,  213 ;  denounced  by  devil,  103 

Armentarlum,  instrument  to  torture,  xL ; 
Chrisantus,  404 

Abmkntabius  on  prayer,  440 

Armenyol  alive,  though  hanged  three  days,  79 

Array  of  martyrs,  34;  four  crowned,  34;  five 
image-makers,  34  ;  five  friars,  34  ;  seven  of 
Ancyra,  35  n. ;  Persia,  34 ;  Samosata,  35 ; 
ten  of  Crete,  35 ;  the  twelve  brothers,  35 ; 
the  eighteen  of  Saragossa,  35 ;  nineteen  of 
Gorcum,  36;  twenty  of  Nicomedia,  243; 
twenty-six  of  Japan,  36  ;  forty  of  Acqulgny, 
36 ;  forty  or  Thundering  Legion,  36 ;  forty- 
eight  of  Lyons,  37 ;  hundred  of  Persia,  37 ; 
hundred  and  twenty  of  Persia,  38 ;  the  275 
of  Persia,  38 ;  6666  or  Theban  legion,  38 ; 
Ursula  and  11,000  virgins,  38 ;  innumerable, 
36 

Arnold  (Matthew),  triads  of,  469 

ABNOLD  VON  WrNKKLRIKD,  377 

Arras,  candles  consumed  not,  67 

Arrowhead  extracted  by  Virgin,  22T 

Arsexius  preserves  absolute  silence,  454 ;  hears 
voice  from  heaven,  454 ;  seems  on  fire,  39 

Artemius,  Jailer,  converted,  91 

Authur  and  the  sword,  462;  asleep,  not  dead, 
456 ;  Round  Table  of.  206 

Arthur  (Prince),  why  blinded,  400  n. 

Articles  of  the  symbol,  xxvll. 

Ask  and  receive,  354 ;  Francises  asks  for  crab, 
354 ;  John  de  Matha  asks  for  money,  354 ; 
for  peaches,  354;  John -Joseph  makes 
peaches  grow  on  chestnut  slips,  354 

Askew  (Anne\  hears  voice  from  heaven,  329 

Asleep  in  the  Ix>rd.  456-458 

Asoka,  Buddhist  Constantine,  67 

Ass  which  Christ  rode.  Its  leg,  263 ;  tail,  264 

Ase  (Balaam's),  canonized,  117;  Francis  of 
Paula's  kicks  shoes  off,233  n. ;  Lucian  changed 
into,  224  ;  makes  sign  of  cross,  170 ;  Samson 
and  Jawbone.  281 ;  speaks  with  human 
voice,  294 ;  with  five  legs,  274  (see  "  Mule  "} 

Assassins  discovered  by  ravens,  371 ;  thwarted 
by  God,  398 

Assiaum  nunnery  saved  by  pyx,  397 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  518 

Atiianasius,  works  of,  xxxiv. 

Atbenagoras,  works  of,  xxxlv. 

Athelstan,  sword-marks  of,  242 

Athloxb,  image  at,  moves  bands  and  eyes,  496 
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ATTAU7S  heala  with  spittle,  2M ;  MM  hHTM 
open,  297;  relate  the  ted,  7 9 

Attic  bet,  BopbodM,  368 

Attoa  mm  two  angels.  Ml ;  restored  to  life. 
234;  turned  beck  from  Parks  3fl;  from 
Rome,  391 

Attribute  of  glorified  bodice,  xxr. 

Arret  Navics  tad  whetstone,  T3 

A  t  ux,  rtio  obeys,  444 ;  tett  prisoners  free,  379 

Ai  DALDCt,  harm  averted  from,  403 ;  tared  from 
apostasy,  284 

AuGumat,  bUhop  of  Hippo,  44 The  Greet 
Father."  18 ;  Christ  appears  to,  18 ;  reproved 
by  t  child,  365 ;  reetoret  t  man's  leg,  69 ; 
work*  of,  xxxlv. 

Augustus  mm  Virgin  tod  Child.  73 

Acreliar,  hand  withered,  209;  promises  to 
serve  Christ,  209 ;  retributive  Justice  dealt 
to,  209 ;  anachronism  concerning,  zlr. 

Aureola, 39  :  of  Aelred.39;  Africua.39;  Agbamt 
and  painter,  39;  Anton j  of  Padua,  39; 
Artetiiot,  39 ;  Chrlat,  39;  Eleutherlus,  40; 
Epiphaniua,  40;  Francis  HJeronimun,  40; 
Francis  of  Padua,  40 ;  Francis  of  Posidas 
217;  Francis  Xavler,  40;  John  of  Methe, 
304 ;  John- Joseph  de  la  Croix,  33 ;  Mary 
Magdalene  of  Paxxi,  312 ;  Moses,  39 ;  Ortnga, 
40 ;  Philip  of  Neri,  40 :  Radegunda,  40  n.  ; 
Samson  (St.\  40 ;  Stephen,  39 ;  relied  pro- 
phet, 41 ;  Yres  or  Ires,  40 ;  Zeccharlt,  41 

Ausoxiui  cures  blindness,  46;  issue  of  blood, 
239 ;  leprosy,  239 ;  palsy.  246 

AutTBKsaBTH  a,  doTt  descends  on,  107 ;  poison 
Innocuous  to,  439 ;  resuscitates  t  nun,  439 ; 
walks  on  water,  330 

Austreoisu.  multiplies  wine,  146 

Auvergne,  drought  relieved,  129 

AuxBimus  fed  by  pigeon,  126 

Auxlliatrix  (Our  Lady  the),  622 

Arallon  walls  fall  down,  208 

"  ATI,  Maria,"  written  by  doves,  110 

A  v Ellin  lifted  up  by  ghosts,  18 

Avkntikk,  bear  confides  in,  368;  body  found 
by  bull,  168  n. ;  walks  off  with  hit  heed,  167 ; 
warns  the  fishes,  368  n. 

A  rem  us,  414 

Avlgnonet  church  belli  ring  spontaneously, 
360 ;  church  doors  open  spontaneously,  369 ; 
Image  fell  from  heaven,  105 

Avitus  raises  the  dead,  79 

A  vol  a  receives  angels'  food,  14 

Axe  made  to  float :  of  Benedict,  132 ;  Ellsba,  132 ; 
Leufredus,  133 

Baal,  prophets  of,  124 

iLibe,  babes,  announce  death  of  Agnes.  366; 
Siglflbert,  366 ;  answers  Amen,  368 ;  Augus- 
tine taught  by,  366 ;  boiled,  and  liked  it, 
122;  declaring  their  fathers:  Abzenderoud, 
866;  Brigit,  365;  Ooar,  298;  Simon  end 
Jude,  386;  Vincent  Ferrier,  366;  declaring 
its  mother  a  liar,  365 ;  decline  to  suck,  366 ; 
John  Stirling  convened  by,  360 ;  •peaks  to 
its  mother,  366 

Bacchus  (StX  ghost  appears  to  Sergtus,  17 

Baco*  (LuuUnantX  exposes  death-trick,  87 

Badaoarb  turned  back,  391 

Bag  not  wetted  by  water :  Dominic,  231 ;  Odllo, 
236 

Barer  (Anne),  witch,  343 
Baker*!  shovel  rescued.  140 
Balaam  and  hit  ass  canonized,  117 ;  om  of, 


■peaks,  264;  tammMM  i  nss—il  <£.  4U 

Antiochoa,  41 
Belance  of  the  sanctuary,  41 ;  BelsMsnsr.  c, 

rich  man  weighed  again*  kit  alas*.  C  ' 

Becket  weighed,  42 
Btltncet,  Chtpel  of  the,  41 
Balrixa,  body  too  heavy  to  lift,  164  ;  OraL  ■ 

a  child,  appears  to,  §9;  cared  at  ejunasy.at 

discovers  Sl  Peter's  chains,  tte 
"Bald-pate:"  EliabA,  134;  Leofredutv  134 
Ballyragget,  miracles  of,  xiiL 
Balm  from  Hoi's  relics,  261 
Bandage  which  blindfolded  Christ,  269 
Banker  and  beggar,  63 
Banner  sent  from  heaven,  73 
Baptism,  xix*.  246,  465 
Baptiamal  regeneration,  xix..  246,  46S 
Barbara,  angels  carry  to  heaven,  7  ;  appeaa 

to  Stanislaus,  17;  at  variance    w/itk  tar 

father,  416;  beheaded,  416;  Chris*  nopees 

to,  416;  dungeon  lightened,  416;  father  e£ 

punished,  276 ;  marks  bath  with  «  croon.  414 
Barraroma  only  asleep,  456 
Barcelona,  guardian  angel  of,  504 ;  Impotent  to 

guard  the  city,  506  n. 
Barmaras  appears  to  Antemioa,  17;  reveals 

where  his  body  Is,  17;  unharmed  by  fire,  17 
B ark arj>  cures  blindness,  45 
Baron  and  malefactor,  383 
Barohtids,  ecstasies  of,  309;  vision  (heaven 

and  hell),  309 
Baroxtls  and  Menelus,  330 
Barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  67 
Barren  land  of  Evreux,  280 
Barren  women  mothers,  42:  Abraham  and 

Sarah,  42;  Amata,  42;  Anna  and  Joachim, 

622*. ;  countess  of  Toulouse,  42 ;  Denyta,  43; 

EmUius  andCilinla,  43;  Oenitus  and  Adla, 

56;  Hannah,  42;  Papbnndua,  42;  Peter- 

Thomaa,  43;  Theodoslut,  43;  Zachariss 

and  Elisabeth,  42 
Bartholomew  Costrsti  healed  by  relics,  266 
Basil,  dove  descends  on,  107 ;  protects  hunted 

boar,  359 ;  works  of,  xxxiv. 
Basil  joins  choir  after  death,  76 
Basil  of  Verzy  brings  down  rain,  129 ;  protects 

wild  boar,  359 
Basilads  eaten  by  dogs,  210 
Basilidks  not  eaten  by  Hons,  219 
Basiussa  and  Julian,  66 ;  appears  to  Julian  in 

prison,  405 ;  God  speaks  from  cloudy  pillar, 

66;  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ  appear  to,  495 
Basket.   (See   Paul  let  down,"  etc.) 
Basque  legend,  371 
Bastinado  (7**),  xl. 
Bath  signed  with  a  cross,  416 
Baton  ofCaJetan,  257 

Battlea :  Bedr  won  by  Gabriel,  158 ;  Clovis  over- 
throws Alaric  per  Hilary,  169:  Dutch  dis- 
comfited by  ghost  of  Pedro  Pacchl,  169 ;  Fer- 
dinand wins  battle  of  Prague,  158;  Goths 
discomfited  by  ghost  of  Marcelllnua,  159; 
Lepanto  won  by  angels,  157 ;  Logrono  woo 
by  James,  168;  Mexico,  158;  Xeres,  158; 
Persians  discomfited,  159;  Prague.  168; 
Regillus  won  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  167 1 
Salamanca,  436 ;  Welseeiiburg  won  by  John 
Nepomuck,  168 

Baudil's  head  leapt  up  thrice,  225 ;  spring  of 
water,  225 

Beads  cure  ague,  152 
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Beam  of  light  descends  on  Beml,  110 
Beams  of  timber  made  light,  160, 162 
Beans  miraculously  reproduced,  229 
Bear,  bears,  carry  wood  for  Gall,  362;  confide 
in  Arentln,  368;  Gudula,  360;  defend  Co- 
lumba,  300 ;  Eutychus's  sheep,  362 ;  feed 
Marinus,  128 ;  Feliclan  unharmed  by,  221 ; 
Mamas,  287 ;  German  us  and  the,  234 ;  killed 
by  sign  of  cross,  234 ;  submit  to  James  of 
Taren  false,  364 ;  Vaast,  367 ;  yoked  by  Arey, 
361 ;  Humbert,  363 
Beast  of  burden,  367;  Marcellinus  treated  as, 
367 

Beasts  confiding  in  saints,  368 :  bear  in  Aventln, 
358;  Gudula,  360;  boar  In  Basil,  369; 
Deicola,  369 ;  buffalo  in  Calais,  369 ;  goat  In 
Fructuosas,  359 ;  bare  in  Marculphus,  360 ; 
hind  in  Giles,  360 ;  stag  In  Godrlch,  360 
Beasts  forbear  to  injure  saints:  Agapitus,  360; 
Andeol.  360;  Blaise,  361;  Blandina,  361; 
Daniel,  219 ;  Gregory  of  Spoleto,  363 ;  Igna- 
tius, 363;  Januarius,  364;  Julian  and 
others,  405;  Pantaleon,  364;  Prises,  406; 
Tbecla,  366;  Vitus,  410 
Boasts  as  guides :  hare  to  Oringa,  165 ;  wolves 

to  Trivier,  366 
Beasts  and  birds  reproved  by  Antony,  361 ;  boar 
by  Firmatus,  362 ;  fox  by  Genulph,  363 ; 
swallows  by  Francis,  362 
Beasts  and  birds  submissive  to  saints,  360: 
Antony,  361 ;  bear  to  Arey,  361 ;  Gall,  362 ; 
Humbert,  363;  James  of  Tarentaise,  364; 
Vaast,  367 ;  a  shepherd,  362 ;  boa-constrictor 
to  Thecla,  117;  frogs  to  Regulus,  365; 
Ulpha,  366 ;  sea-cow  to  Maldoc,  364 ;  sheep 
to  Benedicta,  453;  Thoretta,  453;  wild  beasts 
to  Blaise,  361;  Solan  gia,  366;  wolves  to 
Bernard,  361;  Gentius,  362;  Malo,  364; 
Sanctcs,  365 ;  Trivier,  366 

Beasts  preached  to  by  Antony,  357;  Francis, 
358;  Julian,  431 

Boasts  protect  Eutychus,  362 ;  the  dead  body  of 
Andeol,  361 ;  Ignatius,  363 

Beaten  with  many  stripes,  367:  Angela  of 
Brescia,  367 ;  Jerome,  368 

Beating  with  mallets  In  crucifixion,  60 

Beatrice  refuses  to  sell  her  vineyard,  4 

Beauty  disfigured,  388-390 

Beauty  of  holiness,  368 :  Vincent  Ferrier,  368  i 

Bed,  Gertrude's,  multiplied,  274 ;  on  fire  burns 
not,  140 ;  Seine  respects  Genevieve's,  338 

Brdk  preaches  to  stones,  463 

Itedr,  battle  of,  won  by  Gsbrtel,  158 

Bee-mouthed,  268  :  Ambrose,  368;  Isidore,  369; 
Tlato,  368 ;  Sophocles,  368 

Beggar  and  banker,  63;  better  than  pillar-saint, 
252 ;  the  contented,  383 

Beggar's  choice,  289 

Bel  and  the  dragon,  111,  180,  219 

Bezirks  converted,  249 

Bell  found  In  a  fish,  143 ;  hammered,  not  cast, 
143;  transported  through  air,  370 

Bells,  369 ;  and  bishop  of  Chfilons,  369 ;  snd 
bishop  of  Malta,  369 ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gour  de  l'Yevre,  102;  chrUcned,  369; 
funeral  toll  explained,  369  «.;  refuse  to 
ring:  Fano,  369;  Gascogny,  370;  stolen, 
370 ;  ring  spontaneously :  Avignonet,  369 ; 
Fossombrone,  369;  Lanalevtllard,  370; 
Madrid,  369;  others,  373  n.;  explained, 
369  n.  *  rung  in  a  storm,  369  n. 


Bells,  stolen,  refuse  to  ring,  370 ;  tolling  ex- 
plained, 369  n. ;  transported  through  the  air, 
370 

Belltboki's  child,  relics  heal,  266 

Belomancy,  44 

Belshazzar  weighed,  41 

Belvoir,  three  witches  of,  343 

Benedict  annoyed  by  devil,  160 ;  ascends  by 
a  Jacob's  ladder,  205 ;  blessing  neglected, 
176 ;  coins  money  by  prayer,  441 ;  devil 
appears  as  a  blackbird,  97 ;  whipped  away, 
94;  exorcises  poison,  439;  a  stone,  160; 
foils  devil  by  prayer,  441;  ghost  appears 
to  Bruno,  17 ;  heals  toad  poison,  17 ;  makes 
axe  float,  132 ;  master  or  gravitation,  160 ; 
oil  multiplied  by,  244;  poison  innocuous 
to,  439;  prophetic  warning  of,  356;  re- 
proves for  taking  present,  153;  Bees  death 
of  Germ  an  us,  254;  sees  things  afar  off, 
349 ;  supplies  water,  332 ;  warning  to  To- 
tlla,  266 

Bex  edict  of  Anian  mortifies  bis  body,  429 
Benedict  of  Mount  Cassino  and  the  Goth,  57 ; 
blood  makes  roses,  448;  mends  Jar  by 
prayer,  397 ;  multiplies  oil,  244 ;  releases 
captive  by  glance,  57  ;  restores  to  life  a  lad 
crushed,  80 ;  restores  peasant's  child,  80 
Benedict  of  Ileggio  had  stigmata,  423 
Bexrdict-J oseph .   (See  **  Benet-J oseph  ") 
Benedict  (patriarch),  Christ  sends  food  to,  20 
Bexedicta,  angel  brings  Eucharist,  493 ;  devils 
lift  into  air,  96 ;  fire  respects  her  bed,  140 ; 
intercedes  for  souls  in  purgatory,  614 ;  re- 
ceives flowers  from  paradise,  144;  sheep 
obey,  453 ;  trance  of,  309 ;  Virgin  appears 
to,  309,  486 

Bbmet- Joseph,  "The  Silent,"  454;  in  two 
places  at  once,  470;  mortifies  his  body, 
429 ;  returns  not  a  blow,  446 

Bexbt  the  Moor  and  the  fish,  337 

Bkxezbt  carries  off  huge  stone,  327  ;  thauma- 
turgist,  327  n. ;  told  to  build  bridge,  326 

Berabd  lifted  up  in  ecstasy,  215 

Berlin  and  French  refugees,  386  n. 

Bebmond  (Mine,  de)  and  demoniac,  92 ;  crucifix 
speaks  to,  498 ;  and  guardian  angel,  603 

Berxadbtta  sees  Immaculate  Conception,  484 

Bernard  of  Abbeville,  calf  restored,  361 ;  casts 
out  unclean  spirit,  314;  cures  one  born 
blind,  230;  dead  restored  by,  230;  death 
of.  announced,  230;  exorcises  an  incubus, 
314  ;  insolent  devil,  314 ;  "  Go  thy  way, 
be  liveth,"  280 ;  horse  stolen,  214 ;  Im- 
pleaded by  devil,  212;  insulted  by  devils, 
314  ;  miracles  of,  230 ;  multiplies  money, 
230;  quenches  fire  by  word,  230;  raiu 
obeys,  444 ;  recognized  by  devils,  314;  re- 
stores withered  hand,  134;  roses  fall  on, 
230 ;  sees  death  of  Gervaaius,  254 ;  soul 
carried  to  paradise,  230;  told  hour  of 
Christ's  death,  465;  white  dew  falls  on, 
230 ;  wolf  brings  back  his  calf,  361 

Bernard  of  Menthon  subdues  dragon.  111; 
hears  voice  from  heaven,  513 ;  prays  to  a 
saint,  613 

Bernard  of  Portugal  and  the  image  of  Mary 

and  Child,  497 
Bernard  of  San  tare  m  Invited  to  a  feast  by 

Christ,  497 

Bernaeoin,  garment  touched,  161 ;  bad  gift  ot 
tongues,  154 ;  sails  on  his  cloak,  64 
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Bernon,  name  of  a  devil,  200  • 
Bkrridge  consults  "  Sortee  Sanctorum,"  44 
Bkert  arms,  142 

Bkbtha,  body  Incorruptible,  372;  celibate  in 
married  life,  496 ;  makes  fountain  a  river, 
394 ;  Peter  appears  to,  394 

Bektrand,  Michael  bids  build  monastery,  606 

Bethesda,  pool  of,  263 

Betjuans  divine  by  sticks,  44 

Betrothal  ring  given  by  Christ,  18 

Bkvkrlkt  (John  o/),  apparition,  22 

Bible  witches,  etc,  341 

Bibliomancy,  44 :  Be  nidge,  44 ;  Charles  I.  and 
lord  Falkland,  44;  Gordianua,  44;  He- 
raclius,  44 ;  Severus,  44 

Biccmxai  (Emily),  crucifix  speaks  to,  499 

Bier  of  Medard  too  heavy  to  lift,  164 

BiUom,  holy  blood  of,  269 

Bird,  birds,  cooked,  resuscitated,  121;  feed 
Stephen  of  Citeaux,  128 ;  Isidore  feeds,  228 ; 
of  prey  driven  from  Argentat,  366 ;  preached 
to  by  Antony,  367 ;  Francis  d' Assist,  368 ; 
Julian,  430;  procession  of,  368;  soul  like 
a,  469  (see  "  Dove  ") ;  submissive  to  Thecla, 
366 

Bird  guides  a  ship,  469 

Birds  telling  the  matter,  370 ;  Basque  legend, 
371;  Chery  and  Fairstar,  371;  death  of 
three  martyrs,  371 ;  murder  of  Kenhelm, 
371 ;  Meinrad,  371.  (See  M  Animals  ") 

Birth  of  Christ  revealed,  42 

Bite  of  serpent  cured  by  holy  water,  606 

Black  child,  devil  personates,  302 ;  horse,  devil 
personates,  97 ;  stone  of  the  Seids,  207 

Blackbird,  devil  personates,  97;  why  black, 
176  n. 

Blaisr  and  inexhaustible  hog,  126;  blood  a 
talisman,  286;  dwells  with  wild  beasts, 
361 ;  makes  beasts  submissive,  473 ;  un- 
harmed by  wild  beasts,  473;  walks  on 
water,  339 

Blanca  has  stigmata,  423 

Blandika  unharmed  by  wild  beasts,  361 

Blangy  monastery,  angel  plans,  606 

Blasius  healed  by  relics,  266 

Bleeding  crosses,  182,  184 ;  host,  489.  490,  493 ; 
images :  of  Deo  Is,  600 ;  Piagsxo,  60 ;  pic- 
tures, 184 ;  relics,  262 

Blind  hyena  cured,  46 

Blind  not  allowed  to  reign,  400  n. 

Blind  woman  hunts  for  Longinus's  head,  31 

Blinding  devil  cast  out,  49,  236 

Blindness  cured,  44 :  Agricolus,  46 ;  Am  and  us, 
45;  Ausonius,  46;  Barnard,  46;  Barti- 
msus,  46 ;  Brigit,  46 ;  Christ,  44  ;  Frodo- 
bert,  46 ;  Genevieve,  46 ;  Germans  Cousin, 
266 ;  Germanus,  234 ;  Hllarlon,  296 ;  Isi- 
dore, 235 ;  John  of  Egypt,  46 ;  Julian,  236; 
Lawrence,  46;  Luclllus,  46;  Ludger,  46; 
Macarius,  46;  Martin,  46;  Mathia,  236; 
Mayeul,  46  ;  Meinrad,  47  ;  Melanios,  47  ; 
Mondana  cured  of,  47 ;  Odilo,  47 ;  Pau- 
linus,  46 ;  Peter  II.,  295 ;  Placidus,  47,  237 ; 
Sacerdos,  47  ;  Saul  [Paul],  45 ;  Thierry,  47  ; 
Thuriblus,  47;  Ubaldus,  48;  Valentine, 
48;  Virgil,  48;  Vitus,  409 

Blindness  from  birth  cured,  48 :  Ausonius,  46 ; 
Bernard,  230;  Christ,  48 ;  Francis  of  Paula, 
232;  Germana  Cousin,  265;  Maur  cures 
Linus,  49;  Odilo,  49;  Pantaleon  48; 
Patrick  237 


Blindness  from  demoniacal  possession  cared, 
49 :  Christ,  49 ;  Maurelius,  236  :  Bead,  49 

Blindness,  the  «  grace  "  of,  390 

Blithmond  bowed  with  infirmity,  61 

Blood  and  water  from  wound,  49 :  Cant,  Can- 

Man,  and  Cantlanilla,  49;  Catherine  of 

Alexandria,  49 ;  Christ,  49 ;  Secundina,  66 ; 

seven  women,  50 
Blood,  Christ's,  manufactured,  182;  cleanseth. 

371 ;  Long/inns,  372 
Blood  liquefied,  184  :  Januariua,  184 
Blood-money,  371:  Francis  of  Paula,  371; 

actually  sheds  blood,  371 
Blooded  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  one  year, 

450 

Bloody  flux.  (See  "  Issue  of  Blood  ") 

Blows  retributed,  277 

Boa-constrictor  submissive,  117 

Boa,  the  dragon,  burnt,  113 

Boar,  boars,  Basil  protects,  369 ;  Delcola,  359 ; 

domesticated,  163;  Firmatus  reproves,  362; 

Gudula  tames,  163;  watch  over  Eutychoa, 

363 

Bobadil  asleep,  not  dead,  457 

Bobblo  (The)  changes  its  channel,  446 

Bo  do  la  a  ghost  begs  patronage,  18 

Bodhidruma  or  Bo  tree,  314 

Body,  dead,  fragrant,  373 ;  dismembered,  unite 
again.  120;  "in  or  out  of,"  308-314;  in- 
corruptible (see  "  Bodies  of  Saints,"  etc) ; 
lifted  up,  216-218 ;  luminous,  39,  217  ;  tu> 
heavy  to  be  moved,  164.  (See  "Dead 
Bodies") 

Body  and  blood  of  Christ,  489 ;  actual  conver- 
sion proved  :  by  blood  from  the  host,  489, 
490,  493 ;  devils,  492 ;  fire,  493 ;  miracle, 
489 ;  visible  appearance,  490,  492 ;  Antony 
proves  the  dogma,  491 ;  Benedlcta  receives 
from  angel,  493;  Buckingham's  disproof, 
495;  Catherine  of  Siena,  492 ;  Columba  re- 
ceives from  angel,  493;  converted  into  a 
serpent,  494 ;  stone,  494 ;  fire  will  not  burn 
Eucharist,  493;  Gregory  the  Great  proves 
dogma,  491 ;  host  becomes  a  serpent,  494 ; 
a  stone,  494 ;  bleeds,  489,  490,  493 ;  Is  this 
possible?  491  n.;  fire  reverences,  493; 
transformed  into  a  child,  492 ;  worshipped 
by  an  ass,  491 ;  Jew  pierces  Eucharist,  490 ; 
John  St.  Facond  sees  Christ  in  Euchaiist, 
492 ;  Laurentius  sees  Christ  in  Eucharist, 
492 ;  Leo  brings  blood  from  Eucharist,  493; 
Odo  proves  the  dogma,  491 ;  punishment 
for  dishonouring,  489,  490, 491, 494 ;  stolen, 
files  into  the  air,  493 ;  Theresa  sees  Christ 
in  Eucharist,  492 ;  testimony  of  devils,  492 ; 
Tilman's  book,  492 

Bodies  of  saints  incorruptible,  372:  Bertha, 
372 ;  Charles  V.,  374 ;  Cuthbert,  372 ;  St. 
Daniel,  372 ;  Fursy,  372 ;  Gervasius,  372 ; 
Hilarion,  373;  Isidore,  373;  John  Nepo- 
muck's  tongue,  373;  martyrs  of  Otranto, 
374  ;  Oringa,  373;  Protasius,  372;  Ro- 
muald,  374 ;  Servasius,  434  n. ;  Stephen, 
374 

Bodies  of  saints  luminous:  Arcenlus,  39; 

Frandsof  Posidas,  217 ;  Theresa,  217.  (See 

M  Aureola") 
Bokthtos,  theological  works  of,  181 
Boilkao  snd  human  hibernation,  88 
Boiling  living  child,  122 
Bouslaus  devoured  by  dogs,  2\Q 
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Holland!  sts  described,  xzlr. 
tollandiets,  pettv,  described,  xzlr. 
Sonde  bind  not  the  Word  of  God,  374 1  Savinian, 
3*4 

Bone  not  broken,  60 :  Christ,  60;  forty  martyrs, 
60 

Bone  of  Ignatius  curative,  266 
Bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  discriminated,  329 
Bokivack,  earthquake  at  death,  243 ;  collector 
of  relics,  257  n. ;  in  cauldron  uninjured,  66 ; 
made  to  drink  liquid  lead,  66 
Bonjonr,  name  of  a  devil,  200 
Boirr  brings  down  rain,  120;  lays  a  tempest  by 
prayer,  441;  receives  chasuble  from  heaven, 
36 ;  says  man  to  heavenly  host,  26;  Virgin 
appears  to,  24 
Book  uninjured  by  rain,  444;  by  water:  Ber- 
nard's, 444 ;  Dominic's,  231 ;  MeJdoc's,  444 ; 
queen  Margaret's,  444;  Serenicus's,  838; 
Ubaldus's,  446 
Book  written  within  and  without,  61 :  Epbrem, 
61 

Books  of  Miracles  by  Maister  Barnes,  193 ;  on 

dreams,  119 
Boots,  instrument  of  torture,  xl. 
Borroxeo  appears  to  Lucina,  231;  Martha 
Vighia,  231 ;  Tiron,  231 ;  casts  out  devils, 
230;  cloak  cures  Candida,  161;  cripples 
healed  by,  70 ;  cures  archbishop  of  Matia 
of  deadly  disease,  230;  Julio  Homatto. 
thrown  from  horse,  230 ;  lady  from  witch- 
craft, 230 ;  Margaret  V ertua  of  ague,  230 ; 
cures  after  death  dame  Paula  Casata  of 
paralysis,  230 ;  John  J.  Lomati  of  scrofula, 
230;  Martha  Vighia  of  bad  eyes,  231; 
Philip  Neva's  son  born  blind,  230;  two 
,  cripples,  70;  disenchants  one  bewitched, 
230;  drives  off  devils,  230;  miracles  of, 
230 ;  portrait  cures  Candida,  264 ;  prevents 
from  being  drowned,  230,  231 ;  saves  abbot 
from  drowning,  230;  tertian  ague  cured 
by,  230 ;  witchcraft  warded  off  by,  230 
.  Be  tree  (  The),  314 

Bottle  of  wine  changed  to  serpent,  163 
„'  Bound  by  the  devil,  61 :  Donatus,  61 

Bouquet  of  the  Lake,  511 
,.  Bourse  de  Dieu  (Zo),  68 

Bowed  by  infirmities,  61 :  Blithmund,  61 
Bowl  of  the  Holy  Family,  627 
<  Bows  and  arrows  not  used  in  the  Roman  army, 

408  n. 
?,  Boxley  rood,  601 

Boys  crucified  by  Jews:  Albert,  171;  Andrew, 
171 ;  a  Bohemian  boy,  173 ;  Hew  of  Mirry- 
1        land,  173, 174 ;  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  171 ;  J  soot 
of  Cologne,  171;  Michael,  171;  Richard, 
171;  Simon,  172;  Vernier,  173;  Werner, 
173  (  William  of  Norwich,  172 
Brady's  list  of  relics,  263 
Braoadwo,  odour  of  sanctity,  510 
Brahmins  lifted  from  earth,  218 
.  Braid,  suspended  animation,  88 
1    Brambles  made  roses,  448 
*,  Bran,  children  crudfled  at,  174 
*<l  Brass  foot,  Meier's,  399 
l4  Bracuo,  dove  descends  on,  107 
i  Brawling  devil  cast  out,  97 

Braying  to  death,  376;  Siamese  custom,  375; 
Turkish  custom,  876  * 
>  Brasen  bull  and  Pladdus,  287 
*    prawn  serpent  (The),  61 1  Alexander  and  the 

&  1 


candle,  62;  Roman  custom,  52;  Maclan 

of  Glencoe,  52 
Bread  and  wine  turned  to  a  serpent,  153 ;  eaten 

reproduced,  146 ;  made  from  stones,  297  ; 

of  nothing,  398 ;  turned  into  flowers,  448 ; 

flowers  turned  into,  297 ;  turned  into  poison, 

153;  a  serpent,  153;  stones,  64;  roses,  448 
Bread  from  heaven :  Eugenia,  404 ;  one  crumb 

feeds  whole  monastery,  160;  stolen  to  give 

in  charity,  448 
Bread  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  448 
Breaking  legs  in  crucifixion,  60 
Breeches  of  St.  Paul,  264 
Breeches  supplied,  398 

BRBirorjre  daughter  restored  to  life,  81 ;  walks 

on  a  river,  81 
Briar  asleep,  not  dead,  467 
Brick  earth  created  by  Francis  of  Paula,  232 
Bridge  falls  in,  494 

Bridget  and  babe,  46 ;  causes  cow  to  give  milk, 
145;  cures  blindness,  45;  leprosy,  240; 
bangs  gown  on  a  sunbeam,  299  n. ;  infant 
tells  her  its  father,  355;  makes  escort 
immovable,  461 ;  miracles  of,  230 ;  pillar 
of  fire  seen  on,  304 

Brigand  restored  to  life,  79 

Brighton,  Devil's  Dyke  of,  242 

B&iocus,  dove  descends  on,  107;  gives  away 
cruse  not  his  own,  416 ;  relics  Jump  for  Joy, 
262 ;  soul  carried  to  heaven,  459 

Bristol  Jews  crucified  children,  173 

British  tbaumaturgist,  231 

Broad  and  narrow  way,  376 ;  the  two  knights, 
875 

Broken  glass  chalice  restored,  392,  397;  jar 

mended  by  prayer,  396 
Brothers  (Twelve),  martyrs,  35 ;  of  the  Sodality, 

612 

Brought  bim  (Why  have  ye  nof)f  52;  Christ, 
52;  Francis  of  Paula,  52;  Jaenick's  story, 
62 

Bruho  cured  of  toad's  venom,  17 ;  dreams  of, 

119 ;  sees  Benedict's  ghost,  17 ;  relics  of, 

curative,  264 
Brutus  and  the  ghost,  60 
Brtcb's  Day,  288 
Buckingham,  cork  horse  of,  495 
Buddha  and  Christ,  67;  bo  tree  of,  314;  tempted 

by  the  devil,  67 
Budding  rod,  63  :  Aaron,  63 ;  the  dead  elm,  64 ; 

Desiderius,  63;  Honore's  nurse,  54;  Joseph, 

53 ;  Orens,  53 ;  Paul  of  Trols-Chiteaux,  53 ; 

Urban,  54 ;  festival  of  the,  54 
Buffalo  confides  in  Calais,  359 
Bnlbul  speaks  as  a  man,  294  n. 
Bull,  devil  personates  a,  97 ;  gored  St.  Marciana, 

220 

Bull's  hide,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. 
Bulls  yoked  by  Francis,  232 
Bujttan  hears  voice  from  heaven,  530 
Burden  of  sin,  876 :  Christ,  375 ;  Christian, 

376 ;  Christoferus,  376 ;  David,  376 
Burning' bush,  54:  Moses,  54;  Vernier,  173; 

at  Chalons,  56 ;  Not  re-Dame  des  Miracles, 

56 ;  some  of  the  flames  preserved,  263 
Burning  church  not  injured,  55 
Burning  devil's  picture,  103 ;  metal  for  torture, 

xl. ;  thorn  of  Chalons,  65 
Burying  dead,  803;  among  Jews,  etc,  303  n.  f 

work  of  mercy,  29  «. 
Buthier  (TV),  commanded  to  abate,  340 
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Butterfly  angels,  8 
Byre*  105 

Caaba  of  the  Moslems,  207  n. 
Cabbage  of  miraculous  size,  184 
Cadenbam  oak  blossoms  in  winter,  156 
Cadoc  and  the  robbers,  65 ;  fed  by  a  mouse,  126 ; 

finds  "Virgil "  in  salmon,  142 
Cjbsar  of  Rome,  354 ;  and  Pharneccs,  243 
M  Cesar,  thou  art  but  a  man,"  437 
Caiaphas,  counsel  of,  376 :  Arnold  von  Win- 

kelried,  377;  Codros,  376;  Curtius,  376; 

Decius  Mus,  376 ;  Leonldas,  377 
Caw,  God  talks  with,  160 
Cajktan,  baton  of,  257;  receives  infant  Jesus 

in  his  arms,  25 ;  Virgin  appears  to,  25 
"  Calais  "  written  on  queen  Mary's  heart,  381 
Calais  («.).  fed  by  sparrow,  127 ;  protects  a 

buffalo,  359 ;  Bared  by  merits  of  Philippe, 

206 

Caldron.  (See  "  Cauldron  ") 
Calfagius  cures  bloody  flux,  239 
Caltrop,  instrument  of  torture,  zli. 
Calcfpa  subdues  two  dragons,  112 
( amald ulensianfl,  Camalduli,  206 
Camel,  devil  personates,  303;  speaks  like  a 
man,  294  n. 

Camel's  hair  raiment,  65 :  John  the  Baptist,  55 ; 

Oenulphus,  56 
Camillk  Baptists  Vabaki  and  Christ's  sorrows, 

382 

Camillus,  crucifix  often  spoke  to,  499 ;  founds 

service  for  the  sick,  499 
Campion,  baiter  exorcises,  101 ;  traitor  called 

martyr,  102 

Cancer  cured  by  Rodrlquez's  cloak,  152;  by 
Theododus's  garment,  162 

Candida  cured  by  cloak,  151 

Candida  Francisca  cured  by  picture,  264 

Candles  consumed,  not  diminished,  67  :  Kucher, 
67  ;  Gande,  68 ;  Hermann,  6* ;  Our  Lady 
at  Arras,  67 ;  win  a  victory,  164 

Candles  and  lamps,  377 :  Cinedreta,  377 ;  Elmo, 
305 ;  Genevieve,  377 ;  Gerard,  377 ;  Gudula, 
378 ;  Homeland,  378 ;  Kentlgern's  fire,  378 ; 
Laumer,  378 ;  Llquillic,  878 ;  Martha,  482, 
483 ;  Blgobert,  379 ;  Servan,  378 ;  8everin, 
378 ;  William  of  Paris,  878 ;  woman  cured, 
379;  Zita.379 

Canonical  hours,  xxvll. 

Cant,  Cantian,  and  Cantlenllla,  49 ;  blood  white 

as  milk,  49 
Capernaum,  ruler  of,  280 
Capitol  saved  by  Manlius,  281 
Captives  and  prisoners  set  free,  378 1  Aubtn, 

379 ;  Evermode,  379 ;  Gregory  of  Langres, 

379 ;  Jean  Marie  de  Maille,  379 ;  Julian, 

380;  Lupus,  330 
Caravaggio  {Notre- Dame,  de),  628 
Cardinal  virtues,  xxvl. 
Carlo  dl  Saeta  bad  stigmata,  423 
Carolstadt  let  down  in  basket,  248 
Carpet  bag  not  wetted  by  river,  231 
Carried  and  delivered,  380:  Nicholas,  380 
Carried  through  the  air,  131 
Carried  to  heaven.  (See  "  Angels,"  etc) 
Cart,  children  harnessed  to,  225 
Casket  miraculously  enlarged,  226 
Caskets  of  the  Channel,  443  n. 
Cassia,  murder  of,  known,  264 
Cassock  cures  a  flux,  152 


Cast  out  devils.  (See  "  Devils  ") 

"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  386;  trawl- 
ling  pedlar,  380 

Cast  to  wild  beasts:  Agapltua,  360 ;  BUndcu. 
361 ;  Daniel,  219;  Januartus,  364;  Juan 
and  others,  406 ;  Pantaloon,  364 ;  Tbeck. 
366;  Vitus,  410 

Castor  and  Pollux,  corpusante,  305 ;  win  bsttfe 
at  Regillus,  157 

Castor  (St\  sea  obeys,  285 

Castoria  delivered  from  serpents,  112 

Cat  feeds  Wyat,  129;  possessed  by  a,  93 

Catasta,  Instrument  of  torture,  xli. ;  Lawrence, 
11 ;  Savinian,  408 

Catherine  speaks  after  death,  76 

Cathrrxxr  EmmticH  had  the  marks,  423; 
visions  c4  316,  317 

Catrrribr  Ftochi  lives  on  eulogy,  608 

Catherine  Vial  miraculously  healed,  70 

Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  angel,  41!; 
carried  by  angels  to  Mount  Sinai,  64; 
converts  the  wise  men,  418 ;  fed  by  a  dove, 
127 ;  milk  flows,  when  beheaded,  49;  wheel 
of,  broken,  276 

Cathrrixb  of  Bologna  receives  Christ  in  ber 
arms,  28 ;  offers  her  surplus  merits  to  re- 
deem souls  from  purgatory,  319 ;  sees  deril 
as  angel  of  light,  450;  as  Virgin  Mary, 
450;  speaks  after  death,  76;  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  appears  to,  24 ;  Virgin  appear* 
to,  28;  visited  by  the  Trinity,  28 ;  vision  of, 
323 ;  voice  from  heaven  speaks  to,  327 

Cathrrikr  of  Raconigt  had  stigmata,  423; 
receives  celestial  wine,  108 

Cathrrikr  of  Rlccl  had  the  marks,  424 

Cathrrikr  of  Siena  and  dove,  107 ;  and  silver 
cross,  61 ;  Christ  appears  to,  18, 19 ;  Chri«t 
leaps  into  her  mouth,  492;  Christ  restores 
ber  crucifix,  61;  ecstasies  of,  309;  fire 
innocuous  to,  137 ;  gives  crucifix  to  beggar, 
61;  gives  robe  to  beggar,  61;  has  the 
marks,  424 ;  miracle-worker,  xxx.-xxxii. ; 
multiplies  food,  150  n. ;  prays  her  father  out 
of  purgatory,  441;  pushed  Into  fire  by 
Satan,  137 ;  receives  ring  from  Christ,  l* ; 
restores  her  mother  to  life,  441 ;  silence 
observed  by,  454 ;  sits  on  biasing  fire,  137 ; 
visited  by  the  Trinity,  28 ;  vision  of,  323 

Catherine  of  Sweden  miraculously  defended, 
469 ;  devil,  as  a  bull,  attacks,  97 ;  devil,  as 
Jonchets,  visits,  98 ;  restores  her  coachman, 
135 ;  restores  one  who  fell  from  roof,  135 ; 
vicarious  suffering  of,  441 

Catholic  faith  declared  true  by  devil,  103;  Jew, 
86 ;  Jovian,  86 

Cauldron  innocuous,  66 :  Boniface,  66 ;  Cecilia, 
66 ;  Cyprian  and  Justin,  67 ;  Erasmus,  67  ; 
John,  67 ;  Lucy,  67 

Cavaletto,  instrument  of  torture,  xliil. 

Cave  of  Adullam,  76 

Cecilia,  married  celibate,  495 ;  spoke  after  bead 

was  off,  56 ;  uninjured  in  cauldron,  66 
Cecilia  di  Nobili  had  stigmata,  423 
Ckcilt  Margaret  quenches  purgatory,  614 
Celestial  light :  Alcuin,  469 ;  Antony  of  Padua, 
486;  Barbara,  416 ;  Chrisantus,  404 ;  Clare, 
611 ;  Eugenia,  404 ;  Restitute,  406 ;  Vitus, 
409. 

Celestial  music  at  death :  Alcuin,  459 ;  Andeol, 
361;  Christian,  438;  Isidore,  236;  Julian, 
25,433;  Pacomlus, 433 n. ;  Servasius, 434 
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elestlal  visitant,  devil  personates,  99 

slkst mtk,  apparitions  seen  by,  15,  16 ;  dove 
Bent  to,  110  n.;  fasts  three  years,  136; 
lifted  up,  216 ;  set  to  cat  green  wheat,  225 

ellbacy,  xlx.,  496 ;  merits  of,  497 ;  in  married 
life :  Cecilia  and  Valerian,  496 ;  Gombert 
and  Bertha,  496 ;  Injarienx  and  Scholastic*, 
77  ;  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mains'  and  Robert 
de  Sille,  496;  Julian  and  Basilissa,  496; 
Thierry  and  his  wife,  496 ;  Vulphy  and  his 
wife,  497 

yRLnru  a  mother,  43 

Ueubds  walks  on  sea,  331 

>LflU8,  son  of  Mercian,  converted,  11 ;  delivered 
from  prison,  91 

reltic  hell,  414 

Cenomania  delivered  from  dragon,  116 
Censer  miraculously  kindled 
Oervisia,  kind  or  beer,  336 
Oylonese  custom,  437 

Chains  curative,  69;  preserved  in  Mauri*  < 
church,  65 

Chains  fall  off  prisoners,  67 :  Benedict,  67  ; 
i        Chrisantus,  68;  Eleutherlus,  68;  Gregory 
of  Langres,  379 ;  Paul  and  Silas,  57 ;  Peter, 
67,  258 

Chair,  in  exorcism,  198 ;  Anne  Smith  placed  in, 

197;  Friswood  Williams,  194-196;  Mainy, 

196 ;  Sara  Williams,  198 
Chalice  miraculously  mended,  397 
Chalons  thorn  burns  onconsumed,  55 
Changelings,  380;  Luther's  superstition,  380, 

381  ;  changeling  boiled  to  death,  381 
Chant  heard  six  miles  off,  165.  (See  "Sermon 

heard  three  miles  off,"  474 ;  "  Words  heard 

three  miles  off,"  474) 
Chapel,  etymology  of,  63 
Chapel  of  Balances,  41 
Chaperon  sent  from  heaven,  259 
Charity,  xlx. ;  Christ  identified  with,  61-63 ; 

its  own  reward,  381 ;  Isidore,  381 ;  theft 

for:  beans,  229;  bread,  448;  corn,  228, 

horse,  420 ;  goods,  461 
Charlemagne  asleep,  not  dead,  457;  appears 

to  St.  Simon,  479 
Charles  I.  consults  "  Sortes  Virgillanas,"  44 ; 

touched  for  king's  evil,  306 ;  veronica  of, 

319 

Charles  II.  touched  for  king's  evil,  306 
Charles  V.,  body  incorruptible,  374;  decides 

question  of  precedence,  290;   in  cloister 

retirement,  374 ;  not  dead,  but  asleep,  467 
Charles  IX.,  death-terrors,  385 
Charles  X.  touched  for  king's  evil,  308 
Charon  and  river  Styx,  212  n. 
Chasm  filled  up,  68 :  Curtius,  68 ;  Leo,  68 
Chastity:  Agnes,  300;  Columba,  300;  Daria, 

300;  Lucy,  461;  Oringa,  301;  Susanna, 

299,  301 

Chasuble  cures  paralysis,  268;  given  from 
heaven :  to  Alfonso,  485 ;  Bont,  25 ;  Simon 
Stock 

Chasuble  of  St  Peter,  263 

Chbrluli  and  the  lost  purse,  291 

Chert  and  Fairstar,  371 

Chestnut  tree  miraculously  raised,  232 

Cbevalet,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. :  Agatha, 

402;  Balsam,  403;  Concord  10 
"Chichester  church,"  Shibboleth,  288 
Chickens,  cooked,  fly  away,  121, 122 
Child,  boiled,  not  injured,  122;  boiled  to 
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death,  381 ;  brings  flowers  from  paradise* 
144;  Christ  as  a  (see  under  "Christ"); 
exorcises  the  devil,  100;  reproves  Augus- 
tine, 356;  rescued  from  hot  oven,  122; 
roasted  and  revived,  121 ;  under  the  deep 
sea,  285 ;  upheaved  by  a  well,  340 ;  child- 
martyrs,  list  of,  xxxii. 
Children  at  the  breast  fasting,  392,  393 
Children  crucified  by  Jews,  171 ;  Albert,  171 ; 
Andrew,  171;  a  Bohemian  boy,  173;  Hew 
of  Mirryland,  173;  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  171 ; 
Janot  of  Cologne,  171 ;  Ludovic  von  Brack, 
xxxli. ;  Michel,  171  n. ;  Richard,  171 ;  Simon, 
172;  Vernier,  173;  Werner,  173;  William 
of  Norwich,  172;  others,  174 
Children  fasting,  392,  393,  525;  harnessed  to 
cart,  225;  of  Portmain  see  Virgin  Mary. 
26;  reclaiming  their  father,  356;  telling 
who  their  father,  355, 356;  with  the  marks, 
426,  427.  (See  "Babes") 
Children  martyred :  Celsus,  405 ;  Prisca,  406 ; 

Vitus,  409.  (See  "  Infant  Martyrs  ") 
Chinese  cats,  93 

Chrematismos,  Horama,  On i roe,  118 
Chrisantus,  chains  of,  crumble,  58;  prison 

miraculously  lightened,  404 ;  uninjured  by 

torture,  403 

Christ,  xlx. ;  accused  of  Satanic  agency,  58 ; 

Maur,  58 
Christ  and  the  lions,  219 
Christ,  Agbarus  unable  to  paint,  39 
Christ  announces  death  of  Landry,  370 
Christ  appears  to  Agnes,  15,  480;  Angela  of 
Brescia,  367 ;  Antony,  69  ;  Augustine,  18 ; 
Barbara,  416;  Bernard,  465;  Catherine  of 
Siena,  18,  19;  Clara,  19;  Columba,  480; 
Columba's  mother,  19 ;  Emily  of  Bicchieii, 
480;  forty  martyrs,  19;  Francis  Hlcronlin  us, 
61 ;  Honors,  20 ;  in  rent  garment  to  Peter, 
275 ;  John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  21 ;  Julian 
and  Basilissa,  496  ;  Lutgardes,  19;  Margaret 
Mary  Alacoque,  480;  Martha,  482,  483; 
Paul  de  la  Croix,  61 ;  Peter  Nolasco,  521 ; 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  275 ;  Peter  the  banker, 
63 ;  Philip  of  Neri,  21 ;  Romualdus,  468 ; 
Rosa  of  Viterbo,  20 ;  Theresa,  21 ;  Vincent 
Ferrier,  20 

Christ  as  a  beggar,  19,  61 ;  as  a  child,  69 ; 
appears  to  Agnes,  16;  Alexander  and 
Hermes,  69 ;  Antony  of  Padua,  59 ;  Corslni, 
59;  Cuthbert,  69;  Emiliana,  60;  John- 
Joseph  de  la  Croix,  21;  Livier  de  Rlpa, 
312;  Offerus,  341,  342;  Oxanna,  60;  Peter 
of  Alexandria,  69;  Philip  of  Neri,  21; 
Veronica,  60 

Christ,  aureola  of,  39;  bandage  of,  preserved, 
269;  before  all,  381;  Soros,  381;  bids 
Benezet  build  bridge,  326;  birth  revealed, 
42;  blood  and  water  from,  49;  blood  of, 
manufactured,  182  ;  blood  preserved,  269  ; 
blood  cleanseth  from  sin,  371 ;  casts  out 
devils,  100;  Legion,  214;  consecrates  a 
church,  6 ;  consorts  with  sinners,  60;  Mar- 
tin, 90;  consoled  by  angels,  9;  consoles 
Barbara,  416 ;  cripples  healed  by,  69 ;  cross 
of,  269 ;  crown  of  thorns  preserved,  270 

Christ  crucified  appears  to  Rosa  of  Viterbo,  20 ; 
over  Cologne  cathedral,  56 ;  cup  of  the  Last 
Supper,  271 ;  cures  blindness  with  spittle, 
45,  295;  bloody  flux,  150;  cripple,  69; 
one  born  blind,  48;  paralytics,  246 1 
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Vincent  Ferrler,  20;  the  deaf,  89;  the 
dumb,  122 

Christ,  death  of,  disturbed  nature,  243 ;  derfl 
carries  up,  26 ;  devil  personates,  460;  dors 
descend!  on,  107 ;  aires  Catherine  a  ring, 
18 ;  earthquake  at  the  death  of,  242 

Christ  enters  with  shut  doors,  60 :  Clara,  61 ; 
Frauds  Hleronlmus,  61 ;  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
61 

Christ  exchanges  hearts  with  Lutgardes,  20 

Christ,  face  of,  like  the  sun,  39;  fasts  forty 
days,  136 ;  feasting  with,  497  ;  fig  tree  cursed 
by.  136;  footprints  of.  241;  grave-clothes 
preeerved,  271;  guest  of  Gregory,  62; 
Hubert,  61;  Julian,  62;  hair  of,  preserved, 
264 ;  hay  of  manger  preeerred,  264 

Christ  identified  with  disciples.  61 :  Catherine 
of  Siena,  61 ;  brother  Giles,  61 ;  Gregory, 
62;  Hubert  of  Brittany,  61;  John  of  St, 
Fecond,  62 ;  Julian,  62 :  Martin,  62 ;  Peter 
the  banker,  63 ;  Philip  Berruyer,  63 ;  Saul, 
61 ;  Zlta,  63 

Christ,  Lssarus's  death  known,  253 ;  leaps  into 
mouth  of  Catherine,  492;  leaves  the  arms  of 
Mary,  497;  lepers  healed  by,  239;  lions 
fondle  and  re  Terence,  219 ;  multiplies  food, 
146 ;  nails  of  cross  preserved,  271 ;  not  a 
bone  broken,  50 ;  nursed  by  Catherine,  28 ; 
Colette,  28 ;  officers  sent  to  arrest,  52 ;  para- 
lytic healed  by,  246 

Christ  placed  In  the  arms  of  Agnes,  24 ;  Cajetan, 
26;  Catherine,  28;  Colette,  28;  Hermann, 
28 ;  John- Joseph  de  la  Croix,  21 ;  placed 
In  the  bed  of  Stanislaus  Koetka,  26 ;  places 
himself  In  the  arms  of  John-Joseph,  21 ; 
present  with  Antony,  59 ;  purges  the  temple, 
301;  recognised  by  devils,  108;  reed  of, 
preserved,  272 ;  rent  garment  of,  275 ;  re- 
veals time  of  His  birth,  460 

Christ  restores  J  alms's  daughter,  78 ;  Lazarus, 
79;  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  78 

Christ,  robe  preserved,  272 ;  sea  and  storm  obey, 
284 ;  seamless  coat,  263 

Christ  seen  in  His  glory  by  Attains,  297; 
Catherine  of  Siena,  323;  Stephen,  297; 
Wulsln,  297 

Christ  sends  angels  to  comfort,  9-14 ;  sends  food 
to  Benedict,  20 ;  set  on  pinnacle  of  temple, 
262 ;  sorrows  of,  382 ;  speaks  to  Peter  of 
Verona,  446 ;  spear  preserved,  272 ;  sponge 
preserved,  273  ;  star  at  birth  of,  296 ;  swad- 
dling-clothes preserved,  264 ;  tear  preserved, 
263;  temptations  of,  302;  title  of  accusa- 
tion, 273;  tooth  of,  preserved,  363;  turns 
water  into  wine,  336,  482 ;  unclean  spirits 
cast  out,  314 

Christ  visits  Antony,  69;  Barbara,  416;  Ber- 
nard, 466 ;  Theresa,  21 

Christ,  voice  from  heaven  speaks  to,  326 ;  walks 
on  the  sea,  329 ;  weighed  down  by  sin,  376 ; 
whipping-post,  274 ;  wise  Judgment  of,  296 ; 
wounds,  light  of  heaven,  411 ;  wounds  blase 
with  light,  481 

Christian  army  supplied  with  water,  335 ; 
fathers  and  their  works,  xxxiv. ;  women, 
dress  of,  601 

CnrnxBTiAV  (Bunyan's)  and  bundle,  376 ;  hears 
celestial  music,  483;  in  the  valley,  467; 
tormented  by  devils,  467 

Christians,  t&ngueless,  speak,  292 

Chbistiakna  suspend*  pillar  In  air,  161 


ComnrnvA,  marvellous  history  of,  47* 

Ouusto  kerus,  story  ot,  4TS  ;  will  acne  m 
mightiest,  341 ;  weighed  down  bytfesCfeM 
Christ,  342,  376 

CxxTSOutTs  carries  off  his  bead,  169 

Chxtsostom  and  Eudoxia,  434 ;  works  of,  xxxtt 

Church  burning,  uninjured,  55  ;  oosnssCTssss  «? 
Christ,  6 ;  doors  open  spontaneously, 
369;  sinners  cannot  pass*.  433;  pasta 
round  by  Dominic,  225 ;  roof  bold  up  * 
Virgin,  21 ;  under  water,  102 ;  walls  opt*  ■ 
Antony,  225;  to  Soma,  227  -,  water  refuse 
to  enter,  338 

Church  bells  ring  spontaneously;  Avignon* 
369;  Fossombrone.  369;  LsaateriHssi 
370;  Madrid,  369;  others,  373  aw;  ex- 
plained, 369  n. 

Churlishness,  63:  Antony  of  Padua,  64;  breat 
turned  to  stone,  64;  governor  of  Bayed 
64;  Macarius,  64;  Nabal,  63;  siafcr  of 
Pbaralldis,  64 

Cicxlt  delivered  from  purgatory,  614 

**  Ciceri  "  a  Shibboleth,  288 

•  Cicero  "  forbidden,  348 

Cicsao's  head  and  Fulvia,  176 

Cilice,  or  hair  shirt,  66 

CorcDOf  atus  made  dictator,  54 

CorsnaxTA's  candle  blown  out  and  relighted, 
377 

Cracx  turns  men  Into  swine,  224  n. 

Cianrus  exposed  to  lions,  219 

CiSTXKCLAif8  carried  in  Mary's  heart,  392 ;  dress 
changed  by  Virgin,  502 

Citizen  and  sailor,  385 

City  wall  kicked  down,  91 

Claxa  and  the  pyx,  397;  carried  up  to  para- 
dise, 288 ;  Christ  appears  to,  19 ;  crudix 
speaks  to,  19 ;  feeds  fifty  nuns  with  half- 
loaf,  146;  heals  diseases,  106;  leaves  out- 
doors shut,  61;  lifted  up,  216;  mortifies 
her  body,  429 ;  multiplies  food,  146 ;  sarei 
drowning  man,  106 ;  shows  Virgin  in  glory, 
288 ;  takes  angels'  food,  14 

Clara  di  Pugny  had  stigmata,  423 

Clark  of  Ferreol  heals  diseases,  106;  lays  a 
storm,  441;  leper  cured  by,  240;  make* 
vineyard  fertile,  386;  odour  of  sanctity. 
611;  resists  the  devil,  446;  river  buoys  up 
man,  106 

Cleft  of  rock  ascribed  to  miracle,  242 

Clkkxkt,  sea  obeys,  286;  supplies  water,  333; 
works  of,  xxxiv. 

Cloak  cures  a  beggar,  151 ;  Candida,  151 ;  given 
to  a  beggar  by  Elisabeth,  418  ;  Giles,  61; 
John  of  St.  Facond,  62 ;  John  the  almoner, 
417 ;  Martin,  62 ;  Odilo,  304 ;  Peter  the 
banker,  63;  Philip  Berruyer,  63;  Velerj, 
431;  hung  on  a  sunbeam  by:  Deicoli, 
298;  Ooar,  298;  Oudula,  299;  Leonoras. 
299 ;  Robert  of  Case  Del,  299 ;  of  St  Joseph, 
261;  used  for  a  raft  by  Bernardln,  64; 
Francis  of  Paula,  64;  Isidore's  wife,  64; 
Raymond,  66 

Clock  carried  through  air,  370 ;  Foray's,  370; 
given  by  God  to  Fursy,  370 ;  Peter  Nolasoo, 
896 

Clot  a  rax  and  St  German  us,  176 

Clothed  In  light :  Prises,  406 

Clothes  buried  800  years'  discovered,  227; 

hung  on  sunbeams,  298,  299;  restored  bj 

Sabas,  139 
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loud  hides  ship  from' pirates,  288 
Louds,  devil  personates,  96  n. 
Loudy  pillar,  66:  Basilissa,  66;  Cadoc,  65; 
Moses,  65 

x-ovis  in  battle  with  A  Uric,  159;  dove  at 
baptism,  108 ;  pardon  sent  from  heaven,  16 

lub  for  exorcism,  103 

lukt,  vow  of  silence  enjoined,  454 

oavch  and  horses  suspended,  236 

oa.1  of  St.  Lawrence,  263 

!osvls  of  fire,  383 :  baron  and  malefactor,  383 

Jobweb  saves  David,  76 ;  Felix,  76 ;  Mahomet, 
75 ;  Dr.  Moulins,  294 

Jock  and  hen  of  Oompostella,  121 ;  wise  and 
foolish,  176 

Jockcrow,  65 :  Peter,  65 ;  Torello,  66 

Jooobatto,  name  of  devil,  200 

Tod's  head  reproves  Tbeodoric,  144 

20DB08  dies  for  his  country,  376 

goffer  miraculously  enlarged,  226 

Coffins  too  heavy  to  carry,  163, 164 

3oimbra  won  by  St.  James,  157 

30JLETTA,  God  talks  with,  160;  lifted  up,  216; 
nurses  infant  Jesus,  28 ;  raises  the  dead, 
80;  receives  crucifix  from  heaven,  260; 
ring  of,  260 

Uolic  cured  by  sign  of  cross,  106 

Cologne  cathedral  uninjured  by  burning,  65 

Jolumba,  angel  brings  Eucharist,  493 ;  Christ 
appears  to,  480 ;  defended  by  a  bear,  300 ; 
Dominic  appears  to,  19 ;  dove  at  baptism, 
480  n. ;  ecstasies  of,  309 ;  her  proper  name, 
480  n. ;  lives  on  the  Eucharist,  509 

Columbar,  instrument  of  torture,  xlli. 

Compacts  with  the  devil,  66:  Giles,  66; 
Gregory  Thaumaturglst466 ;  herd  of  swine, 
66 ;  TheophiluB,  94 ;  Wodoal,  67 

Companies  d'Angele,  367 

Compedes,  Tnstrument  of  torture,  xlUL 

Com  post eula,  sacred  fowls  of,  121 

Concord  (St.)  consoled  by  angel,  10 

Conomob  murdered  pregnant  wives,  82 

Consecrated  bread  turned  Into  a  serpent,  494; 
a  stone,  494 

Constance  cured  of  sores,  458 

Const aktikk  and  Asoka,  07 ;  dream  of,  119 ; 
sees  cross  In  skies,  72;  sees  Nicholas  in 
dream,  119 

Constantinople,  relics  of,  276 
Consumed,  not  diminished,  67 ;  at  Arras,  67 ; 
candles  of  Eucher,  67;  Gande,  68;  Her- 
mann, 68 ;  gift  of  Lidwina,  68 ;  oil  of 
Genevieve's  lamp,  68 
Contented  beggar,  383 ;  shepherd  of  Salisbury 

plain,  383 
Contentment,  383 :  Pythagoras,  383 
Covtksti  healed  by  relics,  266 
Conversion  of  8aul  [Paul\  282 
Conversions  in  large  numbers,  68 ;  by  Amandus, 
79 ;  Cromatlus,  106 ;  Januarius,  209 1  Peter, 
58 ;  Porphyry,  130 ;  Sebastian,  106 ;  Vincent 
Ferrier,  68 

Cooked  chickens  resuscitated,  121 ;  fish,  122 
Cope  miraculously  altered,  228 ;  restores  a  child 
to  life,  150 

i  Corn,  given  to  birds,  multiplied,  228;  levied, 
multiplied,  148 

Cornecop,  name  of  devil,  200 

Corxklia,  Jewels  of,  209 
h  Cornelius  the  centurion,  69;  Patrick,  69 
i  Cornlcular,  military  officer,  13 


Coronation  chair,  206 

Corporal  bleeding,  489,  490,  493 

Corruption.   (See    Bodies  of  Saints,"  etc) 

CoasABRXN,  stench  of  sin,  510 

Corsini  sees  Child  Christ,  69 

Cosmos  preserved  from  water,  471 

Countries  cleared  of  vermin:  Argentat,  365; 

Castoria,  112 ;  Cenomanla  by  Pavaclus,  106 ; 

Galinaria  by   Hilary,  114;   Ireland  by 

Patrick.  115;  Lerins  by  Honoratus,  114; 

Malta  by  St.  Paul,  115 ;  Wales  by  Sampson, 

365 

Courtesan  converted,  250 
Covenant  with  beasts,  360  :  Regulus,  365 
Covetousness  is  idolatry,  384 ;  the  hermit's  cell, 
384 

Cow  and  Aventine's  body,  168  n. ;  and  Frlts's 
body,  163;  and  robber,  214;  which  gave 
three  pails  of  milk,  146 

Crab  sold  all  to  give  to  poor,  451 

Crab  with  Xaviert  crucifix,  144 ;  craved,  354 

Cracovia,  child  crucified  at,  174 

Cranium  carried  off,  169 

Cranmer,  recantation  of,  250 

Crates,  instrument  of  torture,  xlli. 

Craving  for  crab,  354 ;  fish,  74 ;  peaches,  354 

Creeds,  xxvi. 

Crete,  martyrs  of,  35 ;  preserved  from  heresy,  35 

Crew  given  to  Amandus,  249 ;  to  Paul,  204 

Cripple-healers :  Antony  of  Padua,  69 ;  Augus- 
tine, 69 ;  Borromeo,  70 ;  Christ,  69 ;  Francis 
of  Paula,  70 ;  Franceses,  233 ;  Gudula,  70 ; 
Laumer,  71;  Mathla,  236;  Melnmd,  71; 
Paul,  69;  Peter  of  Verona,  71;  Rleul's 
tomb,  71 ;  Virgin  Mary,  71 

Cripples  healed,  69:  Ambrose,  69;  Catherine 
Vial,  70 ;  Germana  Cousin,  266 ;  Giovanna 
Maronis,  70;  Innocentlus,  69;  Margaret 
Montis,  70 ;  Martellino  (imposture),  71  n.  ; 
Odilo,  71;  Pancrace  Schafhausen,  71; 
Rault,  70 

Crisfino  cures  with  medal,  267 

Crocodiles  carry  Pacomlus  on  their  back,  116 ; 
the  Mahdi  of  the  Soudan,  116 

Cromds,  dream  of,  118 

Croix  St.  Ouen  (La),  73 

Crolt  (Dr.\  Gehenna,  413 

Cromattus,  angel  cured,  106 

Crooked  made  straight,  234 

Crooked-back,  punishment,  89 

Cross  in  the  sky,  72:  seen  at  Mlgn6,  near 
Poitiers,  73;  by  Achaius,  72;  Alonso,  72; 
Augustus,  73;  Constantine,  72;  Cyril,  72; 
John  the  Silent,  297 ;  Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  temple,  72;  Ouen,  73;  Procopius, 
283;  Victor,  314 ;  Waldemar  II.,  73 

Cross  in  a  marble  bath,  416 ;  in  stone  ascribed 
to  miracle,  241 ;  luminous,  449 ;  of  Christ 
preserved,  269 ;  rises  up  spontaneously,  218 ; 
sent  from  heaven,  260 ;  wood  of  multiplied, 
270  n..  274 

Crosses  attach  themselves  to  Jews,  72,  387; 
in  synagogue  of  Salamanca,  209 ;  on  tombs, 

xxv. 

Crossillon  quenches  fire,  141 

Crow  feeds  a  hermit,  128 ;  forbidden  to  caw, 

361 ;  guides  Firmatus,  165 
Crows,  devil  personates,  96 
Crowd  given  to  St.  John,  204 
Crown  bartered  for  some  water,  490 
Crown  of  thorns  preserved,  270 
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Crowns,  as  symbols,  xxv. 

Crucifix,  xlx. 

Crucifix  bleeds:  Deols,  600;  Piagaro,  500; 
brought  to  Xavier  by  a  crab,  144  ;  cures 
Bruno  of  toad  poison,  18;  held  before 
Martha,  483;  horses  kneel  to,  177;  sent 
from  heaven  to  Coletta,  260 

Crucifix  des  Martyrs,  500 

Crucifixes,  etc.,  moving,  speaking,  497 ;  Christ 
leaves  the  arms  of  Mary,  497 ;  draws  back 
its  foot,  500 ;  Mary  and  Child  show  a  wish 
to  be  moved,  498 ;  moves  its  hands,  498 ; 
nods  her  head,  499 ;  takes  an  apple  from 
a  boy,  497 

Crucifix  miraculous,  501;  moves  hands  and 
eyes  (at  Athlone),  498;  nods  to  John 
Guilbert,  499;  opens  month  to  show  Its 
new  teeth,  500;  sheds  light  (at  Annecy), 
498 

Cruel  (ix  speaks  to  Mme.  Bermond,  498 ;  Ca- 
millas, 499 ;  Clara,  19 ;  Dominic,  231,  499; 
Emily  Bicchieri,  499;  Francis  d'Assisi, 
499;  Philip  of  Neri,  501;  Simon  Magus, 
601;  Thomas  Aquinas,  499;  Thomas  of 
Villeneuve,  499 ;  Vincent  Ferrier.  600 

Crucifix  spreads  contagion,  601  n. 

Crucifix  turns  its  head :  Amiens,  600 ;  Boxley, 
501 

Crucifixion :  seven  martyrs,  35 ;  twenty-six  of 

Japan,  36 ;  earthquake  at  the,  242 
Crucify  the  flesh,  428-432 
M  Crucify  the  Lord  afresh,"  384;  sin  does  so, 

384 

Crumb  of  bread  fills  larder,  149 

Ccnegukda  hangs  gloves  on  sunbeam,  299  n. ; 

bed  of,  uninjured  by  fire,  140 
Cup  of  Last  Supper,  271 ;  Walbert's  curative, 

268 

Curds  given  by  angel,  205,  206 

Curtius  dies  for  country,  376 ;  leaps  into  chasm, 

68 

Cothbrrt,  body  incorruptible,  372;  Christ,  a 
child,  appears  to,  59 ;  entertains  angel  un- 
awares, 8;  expels  serpents  from  Fame 
Islands,  231 ;  fed  by  dolphin,  127 ;  eagle, 
127 ;  rook,  127 ;  knows  of  Kgfrid's  death, 
254  ;  lulls  tempests,  231 ;  miracles  of,  231 ; 
quenches  fire  by  prayer,  231 ;  sees  Aldan's 
soul  carried  to  heaven,  458 ;  without  guile, 
241 

Ottoman  defeats  devil,  242;  hangs  cloak  on 

sunbeam,  299  n. 
Cutting  blocks  with  razor,  73 :  Albert  d'Ogna, 

74 ,  Attus  Navius  and  Tarquln,  73 
Cyprian  accounts  for  miracles,  238 ;  in  cauldron 

uninjured,  57 ;  will  serve  the  strongest ; 

341 ;  works  of,  xxxiv. 
Ctriaca  cored  by  J^awrence,  106 
Ctriacus,  angel  defends,  417  ;  casts  out  unclean 

devil,  314,  315 ;  devils  insult,  315 ;  devils 

recognize,  316 
Ctril  of  Alexandria,  works  of,  xxxiv. 
Cyril,  general  of  Mount  Carmel,  commanded  to 

go  into  Armenia,  248 ;  dead  body  resusci- 
tates dead  boy,  133;  raises  the  dead,  80; 

sold  all  he  had,  25  ;  Virgin  appears  to,  25 ; 

vision  of,  323 
Ciril  of  Jerusalem  sees  cross  in  sky,  72 ;  works 

of,  xxxiv. 
Ctrus  and  Euphrates,  390 


Daoon  broken,  177  f 

Damian  preserved  from  water,  471 

Damian,  crucifix  speaks,  499 

Dancing  denounced  by  miracle,  TXt 

Danebrog,  origin  of,  73;  order  of.  73 

Danes  betrayed  by  Shibboleth,  288 

Daniel  accused  of  prayer,  74;  Isidste,  % 
assisted  in  battle  by  Michael,  157 ,  exy» 
to  lions,  219 ;  interpret*  dream,  lit ;  jca> 
ment  of,  299 ;  prophecy  of,  117 ;  retraiae* 
punishment,  276 

Daniel  (St.),  body  incorruptible,  372 

Danish  king  (A)  and  the  Magi,  340 

Dante's  inferno,  413;  paradise,  411 ;  triads.  «* 

Danube  restrained,  467 

Daria  defended  by  lion,  300 

Darkness  turned  to  light,  384 ;  Yalestxae  se> 
Asterius,  384 

Dates  or  dogmas,  fete-days,  titles,  etc.,  xxxr. 

Dativus  and  the  devil,  97 

Daughter  murdered  by  prayer,  228 

David  and  angel  of  death,  5 ;  and  plague  stayed. 
253 

David  and  draught  of  water,  74 ;  Alexander 
the  great,  74  Edward  I.,  74  sir  Pte^a 
Sidney,  74 ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  74 

David  drives  away  evil  spirit,  100  ;  in  cave  <£ 
Adullam,  75 ;  saved  by  spider's  web,  73 ; 
Felix,  75 ;  Mahomet,  76 ;  weighted  with 
sin,  376 

David  (St.),  asleep,  not  dead,  458 
David  of  Sweden  hangs  cloak  on  aunbeax, 
299  n. 

Day  for  a  year,  384 :  William  of  Paris,  385 
Deacon,  angel  personates  a,  165 
Dead  bird  resuscitated,  87 ;  body  lifts  itself  op, 
31 

Dead  body  too  heavy  to  lift,  182 :  Drogo,  162; 
Frits,  163 ;  Gudula,  163 ;  Martin,  163 ;  Bead, 
164;  Quirinus  and  Balblna,  164;  throe 
saints,  164 ;  Valery,  166 

Dead,  burying,  enjoined,  29  *».,  303 

Dead  giving  instruction  about  their  body,  28: 
Angelus,  29 ;  Eleutherius,  29  ;  Fruct  oases, 
29 ;  Gamaliel,  29 ;  Hilary,  30 ;  JanoArius,  31 ; 
John  the  Baptist,  29 ;  Leocadia,  4S5 ; 
Longinus,  31 ;  Lucian,  31 ;  Maura,  etc, 
31 ;  Patroclos,  28 ;  Restitute,  407 ;  Sebas- 
tian, 32 ;  Vincent  of  Spain,  32 

Dead,  hearing,  speaking,  moving,  75 :  Antony's 
father,  76;  Basil,  75;  Catherine,  76; 
Catherine  of  Bologna,  76;  Donatus,  76; 
Euphroslna,  76;  Injurleux,  etc,  77; 
Macarius,  77 ;  Mary  Magdalene  of  PaM 
77 ;  Melor,  77 ;  Patrick,  77 ;  Paul  of  Troii 
Chateaux,  77 ;  Peter,  75  ;  relics,  76 ;  Retkos, 
78  ;  Scholastics,  77  ;  Severinus,  78 ;  SUvi- 
nus,  78;  Stanislaus  of  Cracow,  76;  Tor- 
quatus,  78 ;  two  nuns,  76 

Dead  man  acquits  of  murder :  Antony's  father, 
75 ;  a  monk,  76 ;  certifies  sale  of  land,  78 

Dead  monk  hears  and  speaks,  78 

Dead  raised  to  life,  78  :  Alexander,  241 ;  Aman- 
dus— one  executed,  79;  Attalus — two  dead 
men,  79 ;  Austrebertha— a  nun,  439 ;  Avitus 
—a  disciple,  79 ;  Benedict— lad  crushed  by 
fall,  80 ;  peasant's  child,  80 ;  Bernard  of 
Abbeville,  230 ;  Christ— Jairus'a  daughter, 
78 ;  Lazarus,  79 ;  son  of  widow,  78 ;  Coletta 
—several  persons,  80 ;  Cyril,  80 ;  Dominic— 
a  carpenter,  80;  Neapolion,  81;  son  of  a 
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matron,  80 ;  Eleutherlus  —  governor's 
daughter,  81;  Ellaha— Shunammite's  ton, 
79  ;  Francis  Hleronimus— dead  infant,  82 ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  232;  his  nephew,  81; 
Fursy — king's  daughter,  81;  G alia— a 
maiden,  82;  George  of  Cappadocia,  82; 
German ua  of  Scotland,  91 ;  Gudas— Trifina, 
82 ;  Godard— procession  of  dead  men,  82 ; 
Hllarion— three  young  nobles,  82 ;  Hilary— 
nnbaptizod  infant,  83;  Jairus's  daughter 
raised,.  78 ;  James  of  Tarentaise,  83 ;  Jovian 
raised  by  Julian,  83 ;  Julian  raised  Anas- 
tasius,  405 ;  Jovian,  83 ;  son  of  Anastasius, 
83;  son  of  Pruila,  83;  king's  daughter 
raised,  81 ;  Laoan  raised  for  Viaticum,  83 ; 
Lazarus  raised  by  Christ,  78 ;  Marianne  de 
Jesus,  84;  Martin  raised  catechumen,  84; 
man  hanged,  84 ;  one  three  days  dead,  84 ; 
Melanius— old  man's  son,  84;  Neapollon 
raised,  81 ;  Paul  Fabricius  raised,  86 ;  Peter 
Armengol  six  days  bung,  79;  Peter  of 
Gallia,  237  ;  Philip  ofNeri— Fabricius, 
85 ;  Placidus,  237 ;  Poppo— shepherd  killed 
by  wolf,  65 ;  Pruila's  son  raised,  83 ; 
Shcerdos  raised  Laban,  84 ;  Servasius  re- 
stored to  life,  85 ;  Severin  and  Silvinus,  78 ; 
raised  a  woman,  85 ;  Severus— man  for  con- 
fession, 85 ;  Shunammite's  son  raised,  79 ; 
Simon  Magus  waiting  to  be  raised,  87 ; 
Slmpllcius  raised  by  Zanobi,  87 ;  Stanislaus 
raised  Peter,  78 ;  Valery— man  hanged,  86 ; 
Vincent  Ferrier,  86;  a  Jew,  86;  Wulfran 
restored  Ovon,  86 ;  Zanobi — five  persons,  86 
d  raised  to  be  baptized,  83;  to  make  con- 
fession, 80,  85;  to  receive  Viaticum,  83; 
twice,  232 

1  raised,  explained  by  anesthetics,  87 ; 
asphyxia,  87  ;  epilepsy,  87 ;  human  hiber- 
nation, 88 ;  hypnolsm,  87  ;  imposture,  87  ; 
mesmerism,  87  ;  simulated  deaths,  87  ; 
suspended  animation,  87 
J,  two  nuns,  hear  and  speak,  76 
i  woman  restored  to  life,  441 :  Catherine, 

441 

Jly  sins  (Setenl  xxvi. 

f  snd  dumb  spirit  cast  out :  by  Christ,  122, 

123;  Placidus,  237  ;  Reml,  123 

f  made  to  bear :  by  Christ,  89 ;  Dtonysius, 

168 ;  Genevieve,  89 ;  Isidore,  235 ;  Placidus, 

237 

rth  forestalled :  by  Joseph,  89 ;  Reml,  89 

Lh  announced  by  birds:  Kenhelm's,  371  ; 

Metnrsd's,  371;  of  three  martyrs,  371; 

braying  in  a  mortar,  375 

bh  at  the  door,  385 ;  citizen  and  sailor,  385 

th  deferred  for  a  robe,  22 

th-feigning  a  trick,  87 

th  of  Bernard  miraculously  announced,  230 

tb  of  Christ,  242 ;  Apian,  242 ;  Boniface, 

242 ;  twenty  martyrs,  243 ;  Vitus,  243 

th  of  Judas,  213 ;  Arius,  213 

th-terrors,«386 :  Charles  IX.,  385;  Decius 

and  Valerian,  386;  Giovanni,  386;  Guise, 

385 ;  a  priest,  386 ;  Theodoric,  144 

th-trick  exposed,  87 

i  us  and  Valerian,  death-terrors,  385 

ius  Mus  dies  for  his  country,  376 

retals  of  Isidore,  183 

r  flies  to  saint  for  refuge,  360 

jnded.  (See  "  God  protects  ") 

jrmed  cured  by  Isidore,  235 


Diiooul  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  298 ;  protects 

wild  boar,  359 
Delicate,  name  of  devil,  200,  203 
Dxlilah,  89 :  Jonathan  son  of  Darius,  90 
Delivered  from  captivity,  380 ;  from  the  fowler, 

391 ;  Aslssum  nunnery,  397 
Delivered  from  prison,  90:  Alexander  and 

Hermes,  69 ;  Apollo  and  others,  90 ;  Celsus, 

91 ;  Erasmus,  57 ;  Felix,  91 ;  Fortunatus 

and  others,  404 ;  German  us,  91 ;  Joseph  of 

Arimathea,  91;  Julian  of  Antioch,  91; 

Peter,  90 ;  Peter  the  exorcist,  91 ;  Peter  II., 

92;  Robert  of  Sille,  92;  Savinian,  408; 

Servasius  from  a  pit,  85 ;  thieves  of  Rennes, 

92;  Virgin  Mary  delivered  Robert  Sille,  92 
Demoniac,  devil  personates,  97 
Demoniacs  cured  by  spittle,  234;  touching  a 

garment,  150,  162 ;  by  Antony,  150 ;  Julian, 

236;  Lubin,  162 
Demoniacs  possessed  by  cat,  93 ;  by  spirit  of 

truth,  92 ;  Mme.  de  Bermond,  92 ;  reveal 

tomb  of  Solemnius,  93.  (See  M  Imposture  ") 
Denial  of  Christ,  250 :  Cranmer,  250 ;  Jerome, 

250;  Marcellinus,  251 ;  Peter,  250 
Dbxis  {St.),  lamp-oil  consumes  not,  68.  (See 

"Dionysius,;) 
Dbktsa  a  mother,  43 
Deo  Is,  image  bleeds,  500 ;  moves,  600 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  486,  502 
Desert  made  fertile,  386 ;  banks  of  the  Rhone, 

386 ;  Berlin,  386  n. ;  Clara,  386 ;  Giles,  386 ; 

Honors,  386 ;  Lerins,  386 
Dksidkrius  and  budding  rod,  63;  carries  off 

hi*  head,  168;  murdered,  175;  relics  of, 

curative,  264 
Drshokd,  asleep,  not  dead,  467 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  foretold,  256 ;  of  the 

temple,  256;  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild, 

386 

Device  of  Francis  given  him  by  St.  Michael. 
(See  "Dress") 

Devil,  devils,  xix. ;  and  the  sick  man,  212; 
annoys  Benedict,  160  ;  Moinrad,  12  ;  An- 
tony's conflict  with,  452,  468 

Devil  and  the  pilgrims,  245 

Devil,  aas  refuses  to  receive,  170 

Devil  blows  out  candles :  Gudula,  378 ;  Laumer, 
378 ;  Martha,  482  ;  carries  Benedicts  to  high 
rock,  100 ;  roof  of  Notre-Dame,  100 ;  Christ 
to  temple  pinnacle,  99 ;  top  of  high  moun- 
tain, 99 ;  Edward  I.  to  hell,  460 ;  Gertrude 
von  Oosten  into  air,  96 

Devil  defeated,  93 :  by  Benedict,  94 ;  Cuthman, 
242 ;  Dunstan,  94 ;  Patrick,  94 ;  Theophilus,94 

Devil,  diploma,  given  to,  66;  driven  from 
temple  of  Diana,  41 1;  Apollo,  4 11;  escapes 
through  belfry,  97  ;  four  scourges  of,  187 

Devil  full  of  mischief,  95 ;  Euphrasia,  95 ;  Ger- 
manus  of  Scotland,  96 ;  holy  water  repels, 
505;  hunted  upwards,  195,  201 ;  ill-treated 
by,  95,  210-212;  impleads  a  dying  man, 
212;  Bernard,  212;  Job,  211;  insolent  to 
Bernard,  314 ;  Cyriacus,316 ;  liar,  104 ;  An- 
tony, 104, 387 ;  Maho  called  ass,  103;  man's 
adversary,  387  ;  Francises,  387 ;  monks  of 
Mount  Avernia,  388;  possessed  by  spirit 
of  truth,  92 ;  promised  to  meet  Zeno,  102 ; 
prove  transubstantlation,  492;  pushes 
Euphrasia  into  pond.  8;  into  scalding 
water,  95 ;  out  of  window,  95 ;  receives  a 
diploma,  66 
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Devil  shot,  183;  tall  as  the  sky,  104 

Devil  takes  men  up  Into  the  air,  96 :  Benedict*, 

96;  Christ,  06;  Gertrude  von  Oosten,  96 
Devil  tells  half-truths,  104:  Antony,  104; 

Maurus,  104 
Devil  tormented  before  time,  104 1  by  Christ, 

101 ;  Victor  of  Plancy,  104 
Devil  torments  Antony  of  Padua,  468 ;  Antony 

the  Great,  463;  Christian,  467;  Hilarion, 

468;  Nicholas  of  Tolentlno,  468;  Romuald, 

468 

Devil,  tradition  about,  463;  weights  building- 
stones,  161 ;  pillars,  161 ;  works  miracles, 
186 

Devil's  advocate,  213  *. 

Devil's  diploma,  66 ;  dyke,  Brighton,  343 ;  testi- 
mony to  transnbstsntistion,  492 

Devils  assume  sundry  forms,  96, 99 :  Ambrose, 
99;  anchorite,  96;  angels,  99,  438,  460; 
blackbird,  97 ;  black  child,  302 ;  black  dog, 
97 ;  black  horse,  97 ;  brawler,  97 ;  bull,  97 ; 
camel,  303 ;  camel  laden  with  bread,  303 ; 
celestial  visitants,  99 ;  Christ,  460 ;  clouds, 
96  ft. ;  demoniac,  97 ;  dogs,  97 ;  dragon,  96, 
98 ;  Ethiopian.  97.  98 ;  flatterer,  99 ;  Francis 
d' Assist,  99;  gentleman,  98;  goat,  96  n.  ; 
horse,  96  n. ;  black  imp,  97 ;  jonchets  or 
knuckle-bones,  98 ;  Leufredus,  100 ;  levia- 
than, 96 ;  lightning,  96 ;  lion,  96, 99 ;  man, 
303;  monk,  99;  mouse,  100,  199;  old 
woman,  246;  prophet,  96;  rain,  96  n.; 
ravenous  man,  99 ;  rooks,  98 ;  serpent,  96  ; 
smoke,  97 ;  tempest,  96  n. ;  tigers,  99 ;  two 
worms,  99;  Virgin  Mary,  99,  460;  young 
lady,  99 

Devils  cast  out,  100 :  by  Bernard,  314 ;  of  B re- 
gents, 101 ;  child  and  the  candle,  100 ;  Christ, 
100 ;  Dibdale,  100 ;  Diocletian's  daughter, 
314, 316 ;  Euphrasia,  101 ;  Gall,  101 ;  Galla, 
101;  German  us,  234;  Gregory  the  Great, 
101 ;  Laumer,  101 ;  Macarius,  99 ;  Marcel- 
llnus,  101 ;  Marwood,  101 ;  Maureliue,  236 ; 
Paul  the  Simple,  102 ;  Placidus,  237 ;  Reml, 
49 ;  Sulpice,  102 ;  Victor,  102 ;  Vitus,  409 ; 
Zeno,  102 ;  also  by  blackguarding  him,  103 ; 
burning  his  effigy,  103;  calling  him  nick- 
names, 103 

Devils  cast  out  assume  visible  forms,  202 ;  causes 
diseases,  49  n.,  100,  102 ;  storms,  246 ;  com- 
pacts with,  66;  confess  the  doctrines  of 
Alius  false,  103 ;  the  doctrines  of  Ambrose 
true,  103 ;  the  doctrines  of  Julian  true,  83 ; 
converted  by  Thecla,  117 ;  declares  Arias 
heretic,  103 

Devils,  names  of :  Anonymos,  203 ;  Bernon,  200 ; 
Bonjour,  200;  Oooobatto,  200;  Cornecup, 
200 ;  Delicate,  200. 203 ;  Filpot,  203 ;  Fliber- 
dlgibet,  200;  Frateretto,  200,  203;  Haber- 
dlcut,  200;  Haberdldance,  203;  Hilcho. 
203;  Hob,  200,  203;  Jolly  Jenkln,  200; 
Kellicocam,  200 ;  Killico,  200, 203 ;  Legion, 
216;  Lusty,  200;  Lusty  Dick,  200,  203; 
Lusty  Huflcappe,  203 ;  Lusty  Jolly,  203 ; 
Maho,  103, 197,  200 ;  Modlon,  197 ;  Motubl- 
xanto,  200;  Nur,  200;  Portericho,  200; 
Pourdieu.  200 ;  Pudding  and  Thame,  200 ; 
Puffe,  200 ;  Purr,  200,  203 ;  Smolkin,  200, 
202;  Wilkin,  200 

Devils  recognize  Ambrose,  103;  Bernard,  314; 
Christ,  103;  Cyriacus,  316;  Hilarion,  103; 
Marculpbus,  103 


Devils  resisted,  446:  Clara,  446 ; 
Devil-mastix,  202 
Dxvota,  soul  like  dove,  459 
Diana,  Idol  shattered,  178 
Diaxa  of  Chlers  overthrown,  433;  ef  CHS 

broken,  178;  of  Ephesua,  105;  teas?  " 

the  Virgin,  106;  temple  burned  down, ' 

pulled  down,  411 
Dibdalk  casta  out  devils,  100 
Didacus  miraculously  fed,  127  ;  rescsei  duft 

from  oven,  122 
Dido  and  bull's  bide,  105;  RJgobert, 

Yakutsk,  106 
Diminished.  (See  M  Consumed,"  etc) 
Dinner  miraculously  provided,  337 
Dikocratks  appears  to  Perpetual  483 
Diocletian  and  guardsman  a  son,  255  ; 

exorcised,  3M,  316 
Diooskes  and  Alexander,  434 
Dioktsius  carries  off  his  head,  168  ; 

deaf,  blind,  dumb,  168 
Diploma  given  to  devil,  66 
Disease  and  sin  synonymous,  49 
Diseases  cured,  106:  by  Christ,  105;  Clara,  IK; 

Clare,  106;  Lawrence,  106;  Marcarpas* 

106 ;  Placidus,  106 ;  Sebastian,  106 
Disfigured  for  Christ's  sake,  388 :  Adj 

388;  Angela,  388;  Enimia,  388; 

389 ;  Isberga,  390;  Syra,  390 
Disxas,  penitent  thief,  249 
Dismemberment  of  Malchua,  234 
Divided  kingdom,  390 :  Cyrus  and  the  I 

390 

Divination,  44 

Doctor  supposed  an  angel,  38  n. 
Dodo  had  stigmata,  433 

Dog,  dogs,  awed  by  prayer,  366 ;  sign  of  crcax 
366;  devil  personates,  97;  eat  Botitbm 
310 ;  Jexebel,  309 ;  feeds  Simon  Stock,  12§; 
protecta  Maximus,  364;  refuse  the  eory 
wafer.  491 ;  speaks  with  human  voice,  294 
Dolphin  feeds  Cuthbert,  137 ;  saves  Jonah,  212; 

Ludan's  body,  31 
Domikic  and  gift  of  fish,  163 ;  books,  eta,  do! 
wetted  by  water,  331 ;  crucifix  speaks  to. 
331, 499 ;  dead  raised  by,  80 ;  enters  church, 
doors  closed,  231 ;  ghost  appears  to  A  veltto, 
18;  Columba,  19;  lifted  up,  233 ;  miradei 
of,  331 ;  rain  does  not  wet,  231 ;  restores  to 
life  a  carpenter,  80 ;  lad,  80 ;  Neapolion. 
81 ;  saved  forty  from  drowning,  232 ;  seal 
Francis,  61 ;  silence  observed  by,  466  m. ; 
supplied  with  money  for  ferry,  231 ;  trial 
Alblgenses  by  fire,  393 ;  visions  of,  323 
Dominica  Laxxaxi  hsd  stigmata,  423 
Dominican  Order  loved  by  Virgin  Mary,  487 
Do  Mm  an  (Emperor\  three  sentences,  299 
Domitiaji  (St.%  subdues  dragon,  112 
Donatus  answered  by  dead  woman,  76 ;  makei 

dead  speak,  76 ;  mends  glass  goblet,  397 
Donatc8  of  Aresxo  loose  one  bound  by  devil,  61 
Donatus  (not  the  above)  kills  dragon  vtth 

spittle,  296 ;  supplies  water,  332 
Doxna  of  Aragon  healed  by  relics,  266 
Doors  closed,  Christ  enters,  60;  Frauds,  61; 
Clara  leaves,  61 ;  Paul  de  la  Croix,  61; 
Dominic,  231;  open  spontaneously,  234; 
opened  by  prayer,  442 ;  by  Eusebius,  442; 
Paul  and  Silas,  247.  (See  "  Gates  opening  *) 
DoxisTHxus,  angels  appear  to,  479 ;  sea  give! 

Up,  461 
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>obotht  Lazbsquk  gives  Eucharist  to  Jew,  494 

)ovo,  doves,  107:  Aldegundls,  107;  Albert, 
107;  Ambrose,  107;  Angelas,  176;  Aus- 
trebertha,  107;  Basil,  107;  Braullo.  107; 
Briocus,  107 ;  Catherine,  107  ;  Catherine  of 
Racconigi,  108;  Gclesttne,  110  n. ;  Christ, 
107;  Cloris,  108;  Devota,  459;  Dunstan, 
108;  Eulalia,  459;  Fabian,  108;  Georgia, 
109 ;  Gregory,  109 ;  Hilary,  109 ;  Ives,  110; 
Julia,  109 ;  Mahomet,  110;  Mauritius,  109; 
Medard,  109 ;  Remi,  110;  Rieul  or  Regains, 

'  371 ;  Samson,  110;  Scholastics,  400 ;  Seve- 
rn*, 110;  Theresa,  296 

Dove  brings  chrism,  108 ;  veil,  107  ;  wine,  108  ; 
Viaticum,  107 

Dove,  Holy  Ghost  like :  Ambrose,  107 ;  Austre- 
bertha,  107;  Braulio,  107;  Catherine  of 
Siena,  107 ;  Christ,  107  ;  Maurilius.  109 

Dove,  soul  like:  Alcain,  468;  Angelas,  176; 
Briocus,  469 ;  Devota,  469 ;  Erasmus,  109  n. ; 

»  Eulalia,  469 ;  German  us,  460 ;  J  alia,  109 ; 
Medard,  109 ;  Peter  the  Exorcist,  8 ;  Scho- 
lastica, 460 ;  Theresa,  296 

Doves  announce  death  of  three  martyrs,  371 ; 
feed  Auxentius,  126 ;  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, 127 ;  guide  a  ship,  459 ;  point  oat 
site  for  monastery,  110;  write  Ave, 
Mabia,  110 

Doves  whisper  to  Celestine,  110  n. ;  Gregory 
the  Great,  109 ;  Mahomet,  109 

Dragon,  devil  personates,  96,  98;  killed  with 
spittle,  295;  threatens  to  devour  monk, 
117 ;  worshipped  at  HJerapolis,  116 

•«  Dragon's  Abyss/'  115 

Dragons  of  note :  Bel  and  dragon,  111 ;  Boa 
burnt  to  death,  113;  of  the  Alps,  111; 
Auvergne,  112;  Brittany,  116;  Cenomania, 
116;  Dalmatla,  113;  Dieppe,  113;  Hlera- 
polis.  116;  Hny,  112;  Libya,  113;  Mehun 
snr  la  Loire,  114 ;  Paris,  114 ;  Rouen,  116; 
8oissons,  112;  Tarascon,  115;  the  Tarn, 
114 ;  Thrace,  117  ;  Witur,  115 

'  Dragon-slayers:  Anthony,  ill;  Bernard  of 
Menthon,  111 ;  Caluppa,  112;  Daniel,  ill ; 
St.  Domltian,  112 ;  Entychius,  112 ;  Fron- 
ton, 112 ;  George  of  Coventry,  113 ;  George 
of  Lydda,  112;  Germanus,  113;  Hilarion, 
113;  Hilary,  114  ;  Honoratus,  114;  llerius, 
114;  Lifard,  114;  Marcel,  114;  Martha, 
116;  Pacomlus,  116;  Patrick,  115;  Paul 
de  Leon,  115;  Paul  of  Ptolemals,  221; 
Pavacius,  116;  Philip,  116;  Romano  ft, 
116;  Sampson  of  Wales,  116;  Simon  and 
Jude,  116;  Theclo  Haimant,  117;  Theo- 
doras of  Heracles,  1 1 7 
Dreams,  xix. ;  among  Greeks,  118 ;  attendants 
on  god  of,  119;  books  about,  119;  Daniel 
interprets,  117 ;  solution  attempted,  120 ; 

'        unchaste,  called  Ephialtes,  314  n. 

Dreams,  remarkable,  117:  Abimelech,  118; 

'  Agamemnon,  118;  Alexander,  118;  Bruno, 
119;  Constantine,  119;  Croesus,  118;  He- 
cuba, 119;  Jacob,  118;  Joseph,  118,  119; 
Joseph  of  Nazareth,  118 ;  Nebuchadnessar, 
117,119;  Penelope,  119;  Pharaoh,  117, 119; 
Pharaoh's  baker,  117, 119 ;  butler,  117, 119; 
Pindar,  118 ;  Sennadius,  119 
Dress  prescribed,  601 :  Alberic,  602 ;  Christian 

'  women,  601 ;  Cistercians,  602 ;  Jewish 
priests,  601;  Norbert,  602;  premonstre- 
tenslans,  502 ;  scallop-shells,  602 ;  servitors 


of  Mary,  602;  Simon  Stock,  503.  (See 
u  Chasuble,"  "Device,"  "Gifts  from 
Heaven,"  "  Scapular,"  etc.) 

Drink  given  to  Clara  by  Christ,  14 

Drinking  nothing,  460 

Dxooo  or  Dsuoir,  body  too  heavy,  162 ;  fire  in- 
nocuous to,  140 ;  fountain  of,  163  n. ;  in 
two  places  at  once,  470 

Drought  relieved :  of  Arabia,  by  John  Climacus, 
130;  Auvergne,  by  Bont,  129;  Egypt,  by 
Hilarion,  130:  Gasa,  by  Porphyry,  130; 
Israel,  by  Elijah,  129;  Jerusalem,  by 
Sabaa,  130 ;  Mans,  by  Serenas,  130 ;  Meli- 
tena,  by  Euthymius,  129;  Palestine,  by 
John  Climacus,  130;  Spain,  by  Ouen,  130 ; 
by  Isidore,  236 ;  Verxy,  by  Basil,  129 

Drunkard,  child  converts,  366 

Dxuos  in  two  places  at  once,  470 

Drusilla  healed  by  relics,  266 

Dry  bones,  120:  Aldebrand's  roast  partridge, 
121 ;  Andrew  of  Segni,  121 ;  body  of  Stanis- 
laus cut  up  and  restored,  120;  boiled 
chicken  of  Nicholas,  122 ;  child  boiled,  122; 
roasted,  121 ;  cooked  food  resuscitated,  121 ; 
Exekiel's  valley,  120;  fried  fish  resusci- 
tated, 122 ;  sacred  fowls  of  Compostella, 
121 

Dry  stick  watered,  244 

Dumb  idols,  390;  Egypt,  390;  made  so  by 

Simon  and  Jade,  390 
Dumb  made  to  speak,  122:  by  Christ,  122; 

Galla,  123 ;  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  124 ; 

Isidore,  236;  Maurus,  123;  Peter  the  martyr, 

123 ;  Peter  Thomas,  124 ;  Placid  us,  237  ; 

Remi,  123;  Sebastian,  123 ;  Vincent  Ferrier, 

124;  in  Decapolis,  122;  Milan,  123;  Reims, 

123 ;  Valentla,  124 
Dumb  woman  wishes  three  things,  124 ;  speaks, 

124 

Dumbness  imposed,  237 

Dokstah  and  angel,  289 ;  dove  lights  on,  108 ; 
lyre  plays  spontaneously,  94 ;  presented  in 
infancy,  289;  pushes  church  round,  226; 
seises  devil  by  nose,  94;  supplies  water 
332, 333 ;  thinks  doctor  an  angel,  28  n. ; 
meteors,  angels,  28  n. 

Duprat  and  sheriff's  wife,  182 

Durakd  of  Bridon  redeemed  from  purgatory,  614 

Dussendorf,  child  crucified  at,  174 

Duty  of  saints,  xix. 

Dying  man  and  devil,  212 

Eagle,  eagles,  feed  Cnthbort,  127;  Modestus 
and  others,  409;  Robert,  128;  Stanislaus, 
120 ;  Vitus,  129 ;  honour  Servasius's  body, 
86 ;  points  out  site  for  convent,  607 

Earthen  jar  converted  into  silver,  417 

Earthquake  at  death,  242,  243 

"  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  437 

E.  C.  B.,  conceit  about  the  rose,  447 

Ecclesiastic  sent  to  cut  green  wheat,  225 

Ecclesiastical  symbols,  xxv. ;  crosses  on  tombs, 
xxv.;  crowns,  xxv.;  three  theological 
virtues,  xxv. ;  four  attributes  of  glorified 
bodies,  xxv. ;  cardinal  virtues,  xxvl. ;  sym- 
bols or  creeds,  xxvl.;  vows,  xxvi. ;  five 
Christian  verities,  xxvl. ;  seven  deadly  sins, 
xxvl. ;  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxvi. ;  Joys 
of  Mary,  xxvL ;  orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  xxvi. ;  sorrows  of  Mary,  xxvi. ; 
sacraments,  xxvii.;  spiritual  works  of 
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mercy,  xxvi. ;  corporal  works  of  mercy, 
xxvL;  virtues,  xxvii. ;  eight  canonical 
hours,  xxvii. ;  ten  virtues  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  xxvii. ;  twelve  articles  of  the  symbol, 
xxvii. ;  fruits  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  xxviii.; 
numeric  remembrancers,  xxviii. ;  fifteen 
mysteries,  xxviii. ;  ladder  leading  to  para- 
dise,  xxlx. ;  monumental  figures,  xxx. ; 
rosary,  xxlx.;  tonsured,  xxlx. 
Ecstasies,  xx. 

Ecstatic!,  308;  Greek,  308;  Anna  Maria  Taigi, 
312;  Angelus,  308;  Baron  tins,  309;  Bene- 
dict*, 309;  Catherine,  309;  Columba,  309; 
Flora,  310;  Francis,  310;  Frodlbert,  310; 
Fursy,  310;  Gertrude,  311;  Giles,  311; 
Ignatius  Loyola,  311 ;  Jeanne  Mary,  311 ; 
John- Joseph,  311  ;  Joseph  of  Copertino, 
311 ;  Livier  de  Ripa,  312 ;  Mary  Magdalene 
de  Paxil,  312;  Odilia,  312;  Paul,  308; 
Theresa,  312;  Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  313; 
Veronica,  313;  Verulus,  313;  Victor,  314 

Eculeus  or  Equuleus,  instrument  of  torture, 
•xli.,  10 

Edward  the  Confessor  "touched,"  308;  keeps 
absolute  silence,  466  n. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  body  cures  blind  man,  133 

Edward  I.  claims  Scotland,  22;  declines  draught 
of  water,  74  n. ;  touched  for  king's  evil,  306 

Edward  111.  gives  Calais  to  bis  queen,  206 

Eel  restores  beauty,  390 

Eofrid's  death  known,  254 

Eoidius.  (See** Giles") 

Eg  win,  key  in  fish,  142 ;  reliquary,  143 

Egypt,  oracle  silenced,  390 

Egyptian  custom,  437 ;  idol  Immovable,  462 

Egyptians  Judged  their  dead,  212  n. 

Eight  canonical  hours,  xxvii. 

Eighteen  martyrs  of  Saragossa,  36 

Emdeden,  image  of,  184 

Eldrdod  and  Maxlmus,  321 

Election  of  bishops,  124 :  Matthias,  124 ;  Nicho- 
las, 124;  William  of  Bourges,  124 

Elements  obey  Hugh  of  Poitiers,  444 ;  John- 
Joseph,  444 

Elrutherius,  angels  bring  pardon,  16 ;  aureola 
of,  40 ;  chains  fall  off,  69 ;  directions  about 
relics,  29 ;  raises  the  dead,  81 ;  released  from 
prison,  59 

Eleven  thousand  virgins,  martyrs,  38 

Elfrida  murders  Edward,  133 

Elijah  and  Baal,  124 ;  tale  proved  true,  124 ; 
Pantaleon  arraigns  Roman  priests,  125 

Elijah  and  widow,  125;  Blaise  and  hog,  125; 
Isidore  and  empty  pot,  125;  Lupidn  and 
wheat  sheaf,  125;  Rusticus  and  Joint  of  pork, 
126 

Elijah,  chariot  of,  131 :  Germanus,  131 
Elijah  goes  forty  days  on  angels'  food,  126 : 
Albert,  126 

Elijah  fasts  forty  days,  136 :  Christ,  136 ;  Francis 
of  Paula,  136;  Moses,  136;  StyUtes,  136; 
Dr.  Tanner,  136  n. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  126:  Antony,  128;  Aux- 
entlus  by  a  pigeon,  126 ;  Cadoc  by  a  mouse, 
126 ;  Calais  by  a  sparrow,  127 ;  Catherine 
by  a  dove,  127  ;  Cuthbert  by  dolphin,  127 ; 
eagle,  127 ;  rook,  127 ;  Didicus  by  God,  127 ; 
Erasmus  by  a  crow,  128  n. ;  four  hermits 
miraculously,  127;  Giles,  127;  Gontran, 
weasel  shows  hidden  treasures,  129 ;  hermit 
fed  by  lion,  128 ;  Marin  us  by  bears,  128 ;  Mo. 


destus,  Vitus,  etc,  by  eagles,  409;  iw 
by  hen,  128 ;  Paul  the  hermit  bycrnr,  •> 
Robert  by  eagle,  128 ;  Simon  Stock  kjU 
128;  8orus  by  stag,  128;  Stephen  brhr. 
128;  Vitus  by  eagles,  129;  Wya*  byec.3 

Elijah,  fountain  of,  335;  God  answers  bxa  ? 
fire,  156;  Jordan  divides  for,  337 

Elijah  makes  rain  cease  or  fall.  129 :  Basil,  15: 
Boot,  129;  Euthymius,  129 ;  HilarioalM 
John  Climacus,  130;  Ouen,  139;  For 
Thomas,  130;  Porphyry,  130;  Sanaa,  IS, 
Serenua,  130;  the  Thundering  Legion,  1£ 

Elijah,  mantle  parts  Jordan,  64 ;  not  dead,  45T; 
repeated  in  prayers,  445  ;  sends  letter  fins 
heaven,  436 

Elijah  spirited  away,  131 :  Antony.  131 ;  MaaSK. 

131 ;  Restituta,  131.   (See  "  Martha") 
Elijah, translation  of,  132:  Paul  the  hermit,  12 
Euoros  to  shoe  a  horse  cuts  off  its  leg,  223 
Euphaz  the  Temanite  rebuked,  256 
Eusha  and  the  axe,  132 :  Benedict,  132 ;  Genrt 
and  the  reliquary,  133;  Leufredas,  133; 
Wulfran  and  the  patten,  133 
EUaha  and  tbe  Moabite,  133:  Bernard,  239; 
blind  man  and  St,  Edward,  133;  boy  as* 
Gertrude,  133;  girl  and  Frfdian,  133;  gni 
and  VirgiUus,  134;  Malachy's  dead  body 
restores  withered  hand,  134;  Restituta,  l»; 
young  man  and  Cyril,  133;  Wulfran  axd 
baron  a  daughter,  134 
Elisha  called  "  Bald-pate,"  134:  Leafrednt, 
134;  dead  body  restores  life,  257;  heals 
waters  of  Jericho,  134;  Xavier,  136 ;  Jordan 
divides  for,  337;  mulUplles  food,  145;  re- 
stores Shunammite's  son,  79;  etaff  restorss 
dead,  267 

Eusabbth  a  mother,  42 ;  birth  of  son  foretold, 
42 

Elizabeth  touched  for  king's  evfl,  306 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  449 ;  bread  turned  t» 

roses,  449 ;  gives  state  robe  to  beggar.  418 
Elizabeth  of  Waldsech  Uvea  on  the  Eucharist, 

509 

Elm  covered  with  leaves,  when  dead,  54 
Elmo,  candle  Inextinguishable,  305 ;  fires  of,  SOf 
Eloi,  riches  of,  261 
Eltm as  and  Paul,  247 
En  Air,  horse  stolen,  214 

Emilia* a,  child  Christ  appears  to,  60;  observes 
absolute  silence,  454 ;  takes  on  herself  an- 
other's sins,  320 

Emilius  promised  a  son,  43 

Emilt  Bicchieju  sees  Christ,  480 ;  crucifix  speaks 
to,  489 

Emmanuel,  guardian  angel  of  Rosana,  504 

Emmerich.  (See  "  Catherine,"  etc) 

Endor,  witch  of.  341 ;  explained,  345  *. 

En  dt  mi  on  asleep,  not  dead,  458 

Enemies  confounded,  391;  turned  back,  391; 
Attlla,391;  Badagars,  391 ;  Genevieve,  391 ; 
Xavier,  391 

Exgelbbrt,  soul  like  moon,  459 

Emqbacia,  martyrdom  of,  35 

Engraved  on  tbe  heart,  391 :  **  Calais  "—queen 
Mary,  391;  "  Cistercians  "—Virgin  Mary, 
392;  "  Felipe  "— Montpewier,  391;  "  Jesus  " 
—Ignatius, 39 2;  Henry  of  Suzo,392 ;  •*  Mary  " 
—Peter  Thomas,  392;  Margaret  of  Metola, 
392 

Ektmia  disfigured  for  Christ's  sake,  388 
Kkoch,  slippers  of,  263 
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Entailed  diseases :  broken  teeth,  164 ;  bumped 

backs,  89 ;  leprosy,  152 
EphUltes,  unchaste  dreams,  314  n. 
Kphrkm  receives  a  book  written  within,  etc.,  61 
Kpimkhidbs  asleep,  not  dead,  468 
Kpiphanius,  aureola  of,  40 
Kfhratmitks  betrayed  by  Shibboleth,  288 
Equuleus,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. :  A  ch  ileus 
and  others,  404 ;  Euphemia,  10 ;  Prises,  406 ; 
Triphon,  402 
Erasmus  and  caldron,  67 ;  angel  delivers,  67 ; 
beasts  submissive  to.  361  n. ;  delivered  from 
prison,  67  ;  entertains  angels,  6  n. ;  fed  by 
a  crow,  128  n. ;  soul  like  a  dove,  109  n. 
Est  atica  of  Caldaro  had  stigmata,  423 
Khthsr  Solymosi,  Jews  accused  of  death,  174 
Ethiopian,  devil  personates,  97,  98 
Etymology  of  •«  Arcy,"  180 
Eucharist,  xx. ;  administered  by  angels,  17, 
493;  by  Christ,  20 ;  Christ  visible  in,  492, 
493;  leaps  into  Catherine's  month,  492; 
taken  as  food.  (See  "  My  Flesh,"  etc.) 
Eucueb,  annunciation  to  mother,  16;  candles 

consumed,  not  diminished,  67 
Eudoxia  and  Chrysostom,  434 ;  covets  a  vine- 
yard, 4 

Euobxdus,  miracles  by  bis  oil,  244;  sees  a 

Jacob's  ladder,  3 ;  vision  of,  3 
Eugxwia  unharmed  by  fire  and  water,  404; 

prison  miraculously  lightened,  404 ;  silence 

observed  by,  466  n. 
Eulalja,  soul  like  dove,  469 
Eomaciius  protected  from  snow,  444 
Euphxm ia  consoled  by  angel,  10 ;  fire  Innocuous 

to,  10 

Euphrasia  casts  out  devils,  101 ;  cut  with  a 
bill-hook,  95;  ill-treated  by  devils,  95; 
pushed  into  pond  by  devils,  8 ;  into  boiling 
hot  water,  95 ;  out  of  a  window,  95 ;  saved 
by  an  angel,  8 ;  though  dead,  speak eth,  76 

Euphrates  divided  by  Cyrus,  390 

EurHsosiNA  answers  from  grave,  76 

Euphkosikb,  child  of  prayer,  42 

Euroclydon,  the  levanter,  442  n. 

Euskbia  disfigured  for  Christ's  sake,  389 

Eusxbius  anointed  with  oil,  16 

Eusrbius  baptised  by  angels,  363 ;  opens  church 
doors  by  prayer,  442 

Euthtmiu8  heals  paralytic,  246;  intercedes  for 
rain,  129;  multiplies  food,  146;  observes 
absolute  silence,  464 ;  pillar-saint,  454 ;  son 
of  prayer,  43 

Eutitia  cured  miraculously,  16 

Euttchus,  bear  protects,  362 ;  extirpates  vermin 
of  Castoria,  112;  restored  to  life  by  Paul, 
135 ;  boy  restored  by  Maurus,  135 ;  broken 
arm  by  Maurus,  135 ;  coachman  by  Catherine 
of  Sweden,  136 ;  Sergius  by  Maurus,  136  n. ; 
workman  who  fell  from  a  roof,  136 ;  young 
man  by  Tiburtlus,  135 

Evs  knew  not  she  was  naked,  415  n. ;  tempta- 
tions of,  302 

EvEHTrus,  furnace  innocuous  to,  286 

Evxrmodk  releases  captives,  379 

Evbard  prays  for  Mangold  after  death,  613 

Evreux  hopelessly  barren,  280 

Examination  by  the  '*  question,"  xlii. 

Execution  called  martyrdom,  102 

Exorcism.  (See  '« Devils  cast  out,"  etc.) 

Exorcism  by  burning  picture  of  devil,  103 ;  by 
nicknaming  devil,  103 


Expectation  of  the  Lying-in,  etc.,  485 
Eye,  eyes,  and  hand  offending,  388 ;  made  with 
spittle,  232 ;  Volcmar's  cured  by  tooth,  266 
Ezekjxl  lifted  up,  215 

Fabian,  dove  lights  on,  108 

Fabricius  restored  to  life,  85 

Face  (The  holy),  316-318;  of  Charles  1.,  319; 

shining,  39:  fiernadetta  Soublrous,  484; 

JElred,  39 ;  Antony.  39 ;  Christ,  39 ;  Elou- 

therius,  40;  Epiphanius,  40;  Francis,  40; 

Moses,  39 ;  Oringa,  40 ;  Philip  of  Neri,  40 ; 

Samson,  40 ;  Xavier,  40 ;  Yves,  40 ;  reflecting 

a  man's  hand,  39 ;  seraph's  preserved,  263 
Faoond  gives  cloak  to  beggar,  62;  commands 

water  of  a  well,  340 
Falcon  (The),  170 

Falkland  consults  "  Sortes  Vlrgillanse,"  44 

Fall  without  injury,  392 :  Hildegardes,  392 

Falling  asleep.)  L(See  "  Sleeping  in  Death") 

Falling  rock  arrested,  161 

Falling  sickness  cured,  233 

Fano,  bells  refuse  to  ring,  369 

Faktina  and  Rouel  see  Philip  of  tferi,  24 

Farmers  put  God  to  the  test,  394 

Fame  freed  from  vermin,  231 

Fast  a  Satanic  temptation,  95 

Fast  of  forty  days,  136 :  Christ,  136 ;  Elijah,  136 ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  136 ;  Moses,  136 ;  Peter 
Celestine,  136;  Simeon  Stylltes,  136;  Dr. 
Tanner,  136  n. ;  of  seven  years— Lutgardes, 
487 ;  of  twenty  years,  608 ;  of  the  tongue, 
464 

Fasts  observed  by  infants,  392:  Marianne  de 
Jesus,  392 ;  Nicholas  of  Myrrha,  393 ;  Simon 
Stock,  393 ;  Virgin  Mary,  526 

Fasting  Scotchman,  136  n. ;  woman  of  Boss, 
136  n.;  of  Titbury,  136  n. 

Fatal  stone  of  Persians,  207  n. 

Fatale  Marmor,  207,  208  n. 

Father  suffers  for  a  son,  418 

Fathers  of  Christian  Church,  xxxiv. 

Faustinus  and  Jovitus  turn  idol  to  ashes,  179 ; 
unharmed  by  furnace,  277 ;  lions,  220 

Feathers  of  two  pullets  multiply,  121 

Fed  by  bears  (Martnus),  128 ;  bird  (Stephen), 
128;  cat  (Wyat),  129;  crow  (Paul  the 
hermit),  128 ;  Erasmus.  128  n. ;  dog  (Simon 
Stock),  128 ;  dolphin  (Cuthbert),  127 ;  dove 
(Auxentlua),  126 ;  Catherine,  127 ;  eagle 
(Cuthbert),  127;  Modest  us,  409;  Robert, 
128;  Vitus,  129;  God  (Didicus),  127;  hen 
(Dr.  Moullns),  128;  Invisible  hands  (four 
hermits),  127;  lion  (a  hermit),  128;  mira- 
culously Cfour  hermits),  127;  Giles,  127; 
mouse  (Cadoc),  126;  raven  (Antony),  128; 
Elijah,  126 ;  rook  (Cuthbert),  127 ;  Erasmus, 
128 ;  Paul  the  hermit,  128 ;  sparrow  (Calais), 
127 ;  stag  (Sorus),  128 

Felicia*,  angels  sent  to  console,  221;  dogs 
respect  dead  body  of,  221 ;  uninjured  by 
lions,  221 

•*  Felipe,"  engraved  on  heart,  391 

Felix  breaks  idol  Serapis,  179 ;  delivered  from 
prison,  91 ;  harm  warded  off,  404 ;  keeps 
absolute  silence,  456  n. ;  saved  by  cobweb, 
75 ;  vision  of  stag,  323 

Felled  by  invisible  hands  402 

Ferdinand  II.  wins  battle  of  Prague,  158 

Fernando  helped  at  Coimbra  by  James,  157 

Fkkreol  and  Ferjeux  speak  without  tongues,  292 
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Fkhbieb.   (See  44  Vincent  Ferrter") 

Fete  de  U  Roeiere,  450;  Dieo,  481  n.;  of  the 
Expectation,  etc,  486 

"  Feu  Ardent,"  622 

Fever  dispelled  by  holy  water,  605 

Fian  charged  with  witchcraft,  342;  revolting 
tortures  of,  342,  343 

FroiAK  arrests  a  river,  466 

FRUcuUe  an  instrument  of  torture,  xliL 

Fifteen  mysteries,  xxvilL 

Fifty  nuns  fed  with  half  a  loaf,  146 

Fig  tree  withered,  136;  alder  tree  cursed  by 
Leubais,  136 ;  oak  tree  falls  by  a  touch,  136 

Fillan's  hand  luminous,  421 

Filpot  (Captain),  a  devil,  203 

Filumbna  asserts  her  identity,  21 ;  marvellous 
story  of,  476 

Finger  cut  off  Joins  again,  235 ;  Joined  again 
with  spittle,  295 ;  missing  of  Januarlus,  31 ; 
of  Holy  Ghost  preserved,  263 

Fire  a  test,  893 :  Dominic  and  the  Alblgenses, 
393;  ordeals,  393 

Fire  carried  in  the  hand,  1ST ;  In  an  apron,  137 ; 
In  a  child's  frock,  137 

Fire,  church  uninjured  by,  66 

Fire,  flames  of :  Elmo,  305 ;  John  Nepomuck, 
305 ;  Poppo's  lance,  305 

Fire,  globes  of :  Aldegundls.  304 ;  Gertrude,  304 ; 
Jeanne  Marie  de  Mailt*,  304 

Fire  innocuous,  136 :  Barnabas,  17 ;  Benedicta's 
bed,  140;  Catherine  of  Siena,  137;  Cune- 
gunda's  bed,  140;  Drogo  or  Druon,  140; 
Euphemla,  10 ;  Francis  of  Paula,  137,  138 ; 
Gaila,  141;  a  hermit,  138;  Julian  and 
others,  406;  Leonard  Keyser,  138;  Lucy, 
139;  Martina,  138;  Meuas.139;  Melanlus's 
cerements,  141;  Nofietta,  137;  Pallas  Mi- 
nerva, 141 ;  Parmenlus  and  others,  293 ;  Peter 
Gonzales,  138;  Polycarp,  139;  Restituta, 
407;  Sabas,  139;  Silvester,  140;  Thecla, 
140 ;  Theodore,  401 ;  Thurlbius,  140 ;  Ti  bur- 
tins,  140 ;  Vitus,  287 ;  the  wise  Romans,  139. 
fSec44Sbadrach,"etc.) 
Fire  lighted  with  Icicles,  164 
Fire,  pillars  of:  Bridget,  804;  John  of  Matha, 
304 

Fire  quenched,  141 :  at  Taberah,  141 ;  by  Ber- 
nard's word,  230 ;  by  *«  crossMon,"  141 ; 
by  prayer,  442;  ghost  of  Gertrude,  141; 
Godeberta,  141 ;  Laumer,  442 ;  Lupus,  141 ; 
Mamertus,  442;  Martin,  442;  Remi,  141; 
Vaast,  24 ;  Wodoal's  stick,  141 ;  hood,  142 

Fire  respects  idols,  141 ;  saint's  bed,  140 ;  cere- 
ments, 141 ;  Eucharist,  493 ;  house,  141 

Fire  restrained,  466 

Fire  retreats  before  Remi,  141 ;  Wodoal,  141 
Fire  retributive,  276:  Abraham,  276;  Agnes, 

276 ;  Januarlus,  277 ;  Penda,  278 ;  Sbadrach, 

etc.,  275 
Fire,  tongues  of:  apostles,  304 
Firmatus  guided  by  crow,  166 ;  reproves  a  boar, 

362;  supplies  water,  333 
Fish  come  to  be  caught  by  Gonzales,  143 ;  cooked, 

come  to  life  again,  122 ;  reprove  Theodorlc, 

143 ;  craved  by  Aquinas,  74 
Fish  miracles,  142 :  Antony  preaches  to,  357 ; 

bell  found  In  a,  by  Paul  de  Leon,  143 ;  Benet 

the  Moor  supplied  with,  337 ;  cooked,  fly 

away,  122;  crab  sent  from  heaven,  354; 

crucifix  carried  by  crab,  144;  eel  restores 

beauty,  290;   Francis  preaches  to,  858} 


Glasgow  arms,  144 ;  key-  of  Egwin's  aoi 
found  in  a,  142;  key  of  a  reliquary  fecsc 
in  a,  143 ;  money  found  In  a,  by  Peter,,  l<3. 
multiplied  by  Odllo,  149;  ring;  feezed  a 
Dame  Elton's,  142;  Polycrate**s,  143;  zx* 
queen  of  Scotland's,  144;  swallowed  k? 
Ampluy*s  daughter,  212;  Anon,  213. 
Hercules,  212;  Jonah,  212;  Lucia*.  2S3- 
" Virgil "  found  in,  byOadoc,  142;  vsraet 
by  Aventine,  358  n. 

Fish  preached  to  by  Antony,  357;  Francis, 

refused  by  Aquinas,  74 ;  reprove  Tbeodaevc, 
144 ;  stolen  turn  to  serpents,  153 ;  mllue 
ing  men,  212  n. ;  swim  cruciformly,  193  ; 
turned  into  serpents,  153;  warned  by  Ai  ■■ 
tine,  358  n. 

Fisherman  and  evil  genius,  115 

Five  crosses  on  a  tomb,  xxv.;  image-makaez* 
martyrs,  34 ;  Minorites  martyrs,  34 ;  boarsv 
481,  482 ;  kings  discomfited  by  atones  fratm 
heaven,  167 ;  legs  to  an  ass,  274 

Fissure  ascribed  to  miracle,  242 

Fixing  the  thoughts  In  prayer,  440 

Flagrum,  an  instrument  of  torture,  xliv.,  IS 

Flames  of  fire,  304,  306 

Flesh.  (See  u  My  Flesh,"  etc) 

Fllberdigibet,  name  of  devlL  200 

Flies,  Leufrldus  commands,  364 

Flora,  ecstasies  of,  310;  two-edged  sword  given 
ber,  470 

Florence,  plague  of;  438 

Florrxttus  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  m. 

Floridlans*  hell,  414 

Flobus  supplies  water,  333 

Flour,  Theresa  multiplies,  149 

Flower,  mother  and  daughters,  witches,  343 

Flower  which  fire  burnt  not,  139 

Flowers  and  fruits  from  paradise,  144:  Bene- 
dicta,  144;  Julian  and  BasUtea,  496; 
TheophtluB  the  lawyer,  144;  Valerian, 
495,  496 

Flowers  made  bread,  297 

Flux.  (See 44  Issue  of  Blood  ") 

Foi  promises  a  son,  42 

Food  eaten  reproduced,  146 

Food  multiplied,  145:  by  Agnes,  145;  Albert 
d'Ogna,  146  n. ;  Austregtai,  146 ;  Benedict, 
244 ;  Brtgit,  145 ;  Catherine  of  Siena,  160*.; 
Christ,  146 ;  Clam,  146 ;  Ellsha,  145 ;  Eothy- 
mius,  146 ;  Francis  of  Paula,  146 ;  Francises, 
233 ;  Genevieve,  233 ;  Gerard,  146 ;  Germana 
Cousin.  265;  Grandl,  147;  Gullbert,  147; 
Hcrmeland,  147;  HlUiion,  147;  Isidore, 
147;  John  Baptist  de  la  Conception,  148: 
John  Francis  Regis,  146;  Jordanua,  148; 
Julian,  148;  Maidoc,  148;  Manrus,  148; 
Nicholas,  148;  Odllo,  149;  Richard  of 
Chichester,  149;  Sorus,  149;  Tfeeodostus, 
149 ;  Theresa  d'Avita,  149 ;  Vincent  Ferrter, 
150 

Food  stolen  for  charity,  228     229  n. 

Food  supplied  by  prayer:  Patrick,  443;  Theo- 

doslus,  399 ;  fflta,  229 
Fool,  394 :  Isidora,  394 ;  Rich,  279 
Foolishness  of  preaching,  394  :  Philetus,  394 
Foot  of  brass,  399 ;  restored  by  Antony,  69 
Footprints  of  Jesus,  241 ;  Julian,  241 ;  Medard, 

241 ;  Rigobert  permanent,  106 ;  on  Mount 

of  Olives,  241 
44  For  the  greatest  fooL"  422 
Forest  on  fire,  not  burnt,  55 
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Forged  transfer  detected,  292 

Forgers  punished  by  Dunstan,  108 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  211,  212 

Fork,  an  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Fortunattjs,  barm  warded  off,  404 

Forttjkio's  horse  speaks,  294  n. 

Forty  days' fast,  136;  without  food  or  drink,  136 

Forty  martyrs  (7%«),  36,  50 ;  ashes  of  not  dis- 
persed, 50;  bones  not  broken  by  mallets, 
GO  ;  Christ  appears  to,  19;  retributive  Justice, 
277 

Forty-eight  martyrs  (Lyons),  37 

Foeeombrone,  bells  ring  spontaneously,  369 

Foundation  dug  by  word,  161 

Fountain  becomes  river,  394 :  Bertha,  394 ;  of 
Elijah,  335 ;  produced  by  Isidore,  234,  334 ; 
transplanted,  333 

Four  attributes  of  glorified  bodies,  xxv. ; 
cardinal  virtues,  xxvi. ;  crowned  (The), 
34 ;  scourges  of  the  devil,  187;  sons,  291 ; 
symbols  or  creeds,  xxvi. ;  vows  of  Francis 
de  Paula,  xxvi. 

Fowls,  cooked,  resuscitated,  122:  La  Calzeda, 
121 ;  Nicholas  of  Tollentino,  122 

Fowls,  roasted,  fly  away,  121 

Fox,  Genulph  reproves,  363 

Francrs,  sins  forgiven,  456 

Franchy  makes  bread  from  nothing,  398 

Francis  d'Assisi,  conversion,  284;  converts 
bread  into  roses,  448 ;  crucifix  speaks  to, 
499 ;  devil  personates,  99 ;  ecstasies  of,  310 ; 
forbids  swallows  disturb  him ;  362 ;  ghost 
plans  a  convent,  607 ;  had  the  marks,  424 ; 
miracles  of,  232 ;  preaches  to  beasts,  358 ; 
fishes  and  birds,  358;  repairs  gable  witn 
hair,  226 ;  robs  his  father,  461 

Francis  Hixroktvus,  aureola,  40;  canonised 
in  1839,  61;  dead  woman  speaks  to,  76; 
ecstasies  of,  40;  goes  in  and  out,  doors 
closed,  61 ;  invisible  sometimes,  61 ;  knows 
of  Cassia's  murder,  254;  makes  horses 
kneel,  177 ;  restores  dead  infant,  82 ;  seems 
on  fire,  40 ;  steals  bread  for  charity,  419 

Francis  of  Paula,  angels  have  charge  of,  9; 
arrests  falling  stone,  161;  rocks,  232; 
ass  of,  kicks  oft*  his  shoes,  233 ;  aureola  of, 
40 ;  brings  blood  from  money,  371 ;  water 
from  rock,  288;  from  dry  ground,  232; 
bulls  draw  his  plough,  232;  cap  works 
miracles,  233;  carries  huge  beams,  161; 
made  them  light,  232 ;  carries  coping  stone, 
464 ;  huge  rock,  161 ;  chestnut  tree  raised 
miraculously  by,  232;  commands  devils, 
232;  converts  brambles  Into  roses,  448; 
cord  exorcises  demoniac,  233;  cures  one 
born  blind,  232;  a  cut  leg,  475;  Peronne 
Rault  a  cripple,  70 ;  the  deaf,  232 ;  dumb, 
232;  fistula,  232;  leper,  240;  dead  restored 
by,  232 ;  digs  ditches  with  a  word,  161 ; 
foundations,  161;  enables  lame  man  to 
carry  huge  beam,  162 ;  a  paralytic  to  carry 
huge  beam,  464 ;  enters  heated  limc-kiln, 
138;  burning  furnaces,  232;  fasts  forty 
days,  136;  feeds  forty  soldiers  with  two 
loaves,  146 ;  nine  men  with  a  crumb,  146 ; 
gives  strength  to  feeble,  162,  464;  gown 
works  miracles,  233 ;  heals  hundred  diseases 
in  one  day,  232;  holds  fire  in  bis  hand, 
137 ;  hood  works  miracles,  259 ;  invisible, 
53;  lifted  up  in  prayer,  216;  makes  brick 
earth,  232 ;  makes  eyes,  eta,  with  spittle, 


232;  miracles  of,  232;  monastery  planned 
by  ghost,  507  ;  multiplies  food,  232 ;  raises 
to  life  his  dead  nephew,  81 ;  six  persons, 
232;  refuses  blood-money,  371;  removes 
huge  rock,  161 ;  restores  to  life  fried  fish, 
122 ;  man  gibbeted,  232 ;  sails  on  his  cloak, 
64 ;  sarcophagus  quite  light,  161 ;  sent  to 
be  arrested,  in  vain,  62;  spectacles  cured 
blindness,  233 ;  star  at  birth,  296 ;  stones 
obedient  to,  161,463;  straightens  trees,  161 ; 
suspends  a  rock,  161 ;  sweetens  salt  water, 
232 ;  trees  carried  by,  161 ;  straightened  by, 
161 ;  split  and  removed,  232;  unharmed  in 
furnace,  232 ;  vows  of,  xxvi. ;  yokes  wild 
bulls,  232 

Francis  of  Posadas,  body  luminous,  217; 
ecstasies  of,  216 ;  lifted  up  in  prayer,  216 ; 
rays  dart  from  mouth,  217 ;  sees  Christ  in 
mass,  216 

Francis  X  avtkr.  (See  **  Xavier  ") 

Frakci8Ca  and  guardian  angel,  9 ;  angels  have 
charge  of,  9 ;  asks  for  crab,  354 ;  cures  a 
cripple,  233 ;  falling  sickness,  233 ;  rupture, 
233;  encounters  with  devil,  387;  food 
multiplied  by,  233;  gifts  restored,  419; 
grapes  miraculously  produced,  233;  im- 
modest modesty  of,  415 ;  lends  to  the  Lord, 
419 ;  miracles  of,  233 ;  obedience  of,  244 ; 
sees  purgatory  in  a  vision,  515;  submits 
to  her  husband,  244;  vision  of  angelic 
orders,  353 ;  of  hell,  412 ;  of  seven  candle- 
sticks, 286 

Francois  L  "  touched  "  tor  king's  evil,  307 

Frateretto,  a  devil,  200,  203 

Frederick  II.  and  pastor,  52 

French  betrayed  by  Shibboleth,  288;  slain  in 

the  Sicilian  vespers  not  dead,  458 
Friard,  wasps  submit  to,  362 ;  keeps  absolute 

silence,  466  n. 
Friday,  why  a  fast  393  n. 
Fredian  arrests  river,  466 ;  carries  huge  rock, 

162 ;  relics  revealed  by  dead  girl,  133 
Fried  fish  resuscitated,  122 
Frithjof,    ship    understood  human  speech, 

294  n. 

Fritz's  body  revealed  by  cow,  163 ;  too  heavy 
to  lift,  163 

Frodobebt  cures  his  blind  mother,  45 ;  trance 
of,  310 

Frog,  frogs,  forbidden  to  croak :  by  Regulus, 

365;Ulpha,  366 
Fronton  commands  dragon  to  die,  112 
Fructuosus  carried  to  paradise,  7 ;  ghost  com- 
mands his  ashes  to  be  restored,  29 ;  protects 
a  goat,  359 

Fruitful  harvests,  395 ;  the  two  farmers,  395 

Fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxviiL 

Frustration  of  wicked  devices,  396 :  Martina,  395 

Fclosntivs  caught  in  his  own  trap,  166 

Fulvia  and  Cicero's  head,  176 

Furca  capitalis,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii.; 

Iguominiosa,  xlii. ;  paenalis,  xlii. 
Furnace  innocuous,  286,  287:  Eugenia,  404; 

Francis  of  Paula,  232;  Jew  boy,  287; 

Juliana,  428 ;  Myron,  220 ;  the  seven  holy 

women,  50;  Thomas,  408;  Victor,  409; 

Vitus,  410 

Furnace  retributive,  276:  Januarius,  277; 
Prisca,  406 

FuRar,  body  incorruptible,  872;  clock  trans- 
ported through  air,  870}  in  womb  reprove! 
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grandfather,   305;  restore*  to  life  king 
Brendin's  children,  81 ;  supplies  water,  333 ; 
trance  of,  310 
FtRxaax'e  body  refuses  to  quit  Amiens,  104 

Gable  of  bouse  cramped  with  lock  of  hair,  330 
Gasriel  fights  for  Mahomet,  108 ;  wins  battle 

of  Bedr,  108 
Gaerjrlla  had  stigmata,  433 
G  *lahad  and  the  Eucharist,  400 
Out  caste  out  devils,  101 ;  makes  bear  carry 

wood,  303 

Galls,  cssts  out  devils,  101 ;  cures  dumb  child, 
133 ;  fire  respects  his  house,  141 ;  insulted 
for  visiting  sinners,  410 ;  restores  maiden 
to  life,  83 

Ualllnaria  cleared  of  serpents,  1 14 

Gamaliel  tells  where  Stephen  lies  burled,  30 

G  Airol's  candles  diminish  not,  68 

Gaxgulphub  transplants  fountain,  333;  wife 
adulteress,  340 

G  Annua  rewarded  for  liberality,  64 

Garden  of  Fden.  (See  u  Flowers  and  Fruits," 
etc.) 

Gasdixih  ( OUond\  conversion,  383 
Garqaho  loses  s  bull,  23 ;  Gsrgano  Mount,  now 

St.  Angelo's,  23 
Garment  from  heaven,  16 ;  given  to  Christ  (see 
••Robe,"  "Cbsauble");  given  to  paupers: 
Giles,  61;  John  of  Facond,  62;  Martin,  63, 
03;  Odilo,  ?C4;  I'eter,  63;  Philip,  63; 
Vslery,  431 

Garment  touched,  100:  Alfonsus  Bodriques, 
162;  Ambrose,  100;  Angelas,  150;  Antony 
of  Padua,  160;  Bernard  in,  151;  Charles 
Borromeo,  151;  Christ,  150;  Giles,  151; 
Gregory  the  thsumaturgtst,  151;  Hugh, 
161 ;  John  Francis  Regis,  161 ;  John-Joseph, 
151 ;  Lubin,  152 ;  Pacomlus,  162 ;  Paul,  150 ; 
Theodosius,  162 ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  150 

Gascon y,  bells  refuse  to  ring,  370 

Gates  open  of  their  own  accord,  152 :  Avignonet, 
369;  Genevieve,  152;  Paul,  162.  (See 
"  Doors  opening,"  etc) 

Gaza,  drought  relieved,  130 

Geese  expelled  by  Samson,  365 ;  submissive  to 
x  Wereburga,  367 ;  save  the  Capitol,  281 

Gehaex  s  leper,  162 ;  Benedict  and  a  disciple, 
153;  Dominic,  153;  John  abbot  of  Alex- 
andria, 153 ;  Leufredus,  154 ;  Macartus  and 
John,  153;  Naaman,  152;  Valery,  153 

Gehenna,  413 

Georgia  attended  at  death  by  doves,  109 
Gehevikvb  and  candle,  377;  arrests  a  flood, 
234 ;  bed  honoured  by  Seine,  338 ;  city  gates 
open  at  touch,  162 ;  cures  blind  woman, 
46;  s  deaf  lawyer,  89;  miracles  of,  233; 
mother  struck  blind,  321 ;  multiplies  food, 
233 ;  wine,  233 ;  oil  docs  not  diminish,  68  ; 
rain  obeys,  444 ;  turns  back  Attlla,  391 
Gkkitcs  and  Aclis  have  son  in  old  sge,  56 
Grama*,  body  refuses  to  leave  Amiens,  164 
Gknttus  supplies  water,  333 ;  yokes  s  wolf,  362 
Gentleman,  devil  personates,  95 
Genulphus,  son  of  prayer,  56 ;  reproves  a  foe, 

363 ;  wears  camel's  hair,  66 
G  boror  of  Cappadocia,  113;  announces  life  of 
ox,  280 ;  poison  harmless  to,  82;  raises  the 
dead,  82 

Gsonos  of  Coventry  kills  dragon,  113 
Grorob  of  Diospolls,  angel  consoles,  10 


Gkobgk  of  Lydda  convicts  Apollo,  411 ;  pan 
of  England,  112 ;  ghost  appears  to  ctubbSo. 
113;  to  Richard  L,  113;  enbdoe*  sv  drsgK 

112 

Gerard,  candle  not  blown  out  by  wrtai,  ST . 

enlarges  silver  coffer,  236 ;  ******  rehqor; 

float,  133 ;  multiplies  food,  140  ;  tarn*  war 

into  wine,  330 
Geraswus  lives  on  Eucharist,  508  ;  tmkes  sjjbb 

from  lion's  paw,  320 
Gkslao  turns  water  into  wine,  33* 
Gkrmana  carries  water  in  a  sieve,  22S 
Gk&x aha  Cousin,  bread  turned  to  flowers,  4** 

cures  btrth-bli ndness,  266;  cripple,  3*3. 

multiplies  food,  265;  relics  axraOwe,  ». 

water  divides  for,  330 
Germans  divine  by  sticks,  44 
Germaxus,  soul  of,  like  a  dove,  400 
Gk&mahus  of  Auxerre  lulls  storm  with  oil,  345 
Germ  anus  of  Granfel  hears  voice  from  beams, 

327 

Grrmavub  of  Scotland  crosses  sea  in  daarfac, 
131 ;  cures  palsy,  246 ;  delivers  pripoowv 
91 ;  kicks  wsll  down,  91 ;  kflla  a  dragon, 
113;  soul  like  a  dove,  460;  tips  devil  into 
hell,  96 

German  us  of  Paris,  334 ;  cssts  out  devils,  334  ; 
cures  blindness,  234;  paralysis,  234;  tbe 
sick  wholesale,  234;  doors  open  spon- 
taneously, 234 ;  exorcises  with  spittle,  234  ; 
kills  bears  by  sign  of  cross,  234 ;  liberates 
prisoners,  234 ;  miracles  of,  234 ;  nxfcuius 
Atttls  to  life,  234;  slighted  by  Cloture,  170 

Germixiax,  image-maker,  martyr,  57 

Geroncs  and  Genevieve,  221 

Gertrude  of  Nivelles,  bed  multiplied,  274; 
death  known,  256 ;  ghost  quenches  fire,  141 ; 
globe  of  fire  lights  on,  304 ;  resuscitates 
dead  boy,  133 

Gertrude  of  Ostend  lifted  into  sir,  90 ;  marked 
with  stigmata,  424 ;  odour  of  sanctity,  311 ; 
returns  good  for  evil,  446 ;  trance  of,  311 

Gertrude  of  Vaux-en-Dieulet  supplies  water, 
333 

Gervastus,  body  incorruptible,  372;  devoured 
by  lion,  254 ;  odour  of  sanctity,  372 

Grsnrr,  conceit  about  the  rose,  447 

Ghost  of  St.  George  appears  to  crusaders,  113; 
to  Richard  I.,  113;  Gertrude  quenches  fire, 
141 ;  Woodstock  palace,  186 ;  saves  tbe  city 
of  Otranto,  374.  (See  u  Apparitions  ") 

Gibbeted  man  suffers  no  harm,  121. 404 

Gideon,  God  answers  by  fire,  156;  stratagem 
of,  154 ;  Michael  of  Bulgaria,  154 

Gift  Benedict  thought  simoniacal,  153 

Gift  of  tongues,  154:  Antony  of  Padua,  154; 
Bernardin,  154 ;  Francis  Xavier,  156 ;  Paco- 
mine,  154;  Vincent  Ferrier,  155 

Gifts  from  heaven,  395;  clock  to  Fursy,  370; 
to  Peter  Nolasco,  396 ;  hood  to  Francis  of 
Paula,  259 ;  key  to  Servasius,  396 ;  money 
to  Jane  Frances,  396 ;  pyx,  396 ;  right  hand 
to  Oulx,  259 ;  torch,  378 ;  windows  to  Gil- 
das,  396.  (See  «  Bells  and  Clocks,"  "  Dress  ") 

Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxvi. 

Gifts  tampered  with,  153:  Dominic,  153;  Leu- 
fredus, 154 ;  Valery,  153 

Gild  as  receives  glass  from  heaven,  396;  re- 
stores Triune  to  life,  82 

Giles  and  the  hind,  300 ;  casts  cut  brawling 
devil,  97 ;  cloak  cures  beggar,  151 ;  general 
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purgatory  delivery  at  his  death,  204 ;  lays 
storm  by  prayer,  442;  makes  desert  a 
garden,  386 ;  trance  of,  311 
Giles  (Brother)  gives  cloak  to  beggar,  61 ;  gives 
half  his  cloak  to  beggar*  61 ;  miraculously 
fed,  127 

Qtlms  of  Portugal  makes  compact  with  devil, 
66 ;  keeps  absolute  silence,  456  n. 

Gtovanxa  Maroxis  miraculously  healed,  70 

Giovanni  Maretti,  death-terrors,  386 

Girdle  of  St.  Joseph,  261 

"*  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  396,  418 

Giving  cloak,  etc,  to  beggars:  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  418 ;  Giles,  61 ;  John  of  Facond, 
62 ;  John  the  almoner,  417 ;  Martin,  62 ; 
Odilo,  304;  Peter  the  banker,  63;  Philip, 
63;  Valery,  431 

Giving  to  the  poor  lending,  etc.,  396;  Catherine 
of  Siena  and  her  silver  cross,  61 ;  Isidore 
and  the  pigeons,  228 ;  Oswald,  396 

Giving  what  Is  not  one's  own:  Briocus,  416; 
Francis,  419 ;  Frandaca,  419 ;  Isidore,  228 ; 
Medard.420;  Zita,  229 
Glasgow  arms,  142 

Glass  and  pottery  miracles,  396 :  Benedict,  396 ; 
Donatus,  397 ;  Marcel  linos,  397 ;  Odilo,  397 

Glass  chalice  mended,  397 ;  goblet,  397 ;  unin- 
jured by  a  fall,  392 

Glass  windows  given  to  Giidas,  396 

Glass  vessels  fall  without  injury,  397 

Glastonbury  thorn,  165:  Cadenham  oak,  156; 
olive  tree  of  Torauatus,  156 ;  tree  at  Piper's 
Inn,  165;  tree  blossoms  in  January  and 
transplants  itself,  166 ;  Tyrrel's  tree,  156 

Glicerius,  ox  resuscitated,  280 

Globe  of  fire,  304 

Glorified  bodies,  four  attributes  of,  xxv. 

Glory.   (See  **  Aureola  ") 

Gloves  hung  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 

Goar  and  the  babe,  298 ;  hangs  cloak  on  sun- 
beam, 298 

Goat,  devil  personates,  96  n. 

Goats  protected  by  Fructuosus,  369;  Godrich, 
360 

Goblet  miraculously  mended,  397 
God  absolves  Clovia,  16 

God  answers  by  fire,  156 :  Elijah,  156 ;  Gideon, 

166 ;  Solomon,  156 ;  Theodosius,  156 
God  appears  to  men,  xx. ;  Theresa,  21 
God  fights  for  saints,  156 :  battle  of  Lepauto, 
157;  Logrono,  168;  Mexico,  158;  Acres, 
158;  Castor  and  Pollux,  157;  Daniel,  157; 
Ferdinand  II.,  168 ;  Fernando,  157 ;  Hexe- 
klah  and  Sennacherib,  157;  Hilary,  169; 
Isidore,  167 ;  Joshua,  167 ;  Lombards  and 
the  eagles,  158 ;  Mahomet  and  Gabriel,  168 ; 
Marcellinus,  159;  Pedro  Pacci,  159;  Pius 
Y.  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  157  ;  Prague, 
158;  Theodosius,  159;  Valence  delivered, 
158 

God  protects  saints,  397 :  Clara,  397 ;  John  of 

8u  Facond,  398 ;  Martin,  398 
God  put  to  the  test,  394, 418,  440 
God  talks  with  man,  159 :  Abraham,  160 ;  Adam, 

etc,  159 ;  Cain,  160 ;  Coletta,  160 ;  Noah,  160 
God  will  provide,  398 :  Franchy,  398 ;  Giles, 

127 ;  four  hermits,  127 ;  Huntingdon,  398 ; 

Mayeul,  398 ;  Theodosius  the  ccsnobiarch, 

398,399 

God's  advocate,  212  *.;  saints  to  be  honoured, 
176;  Benedict,  176;  Clotaire,  176;  John  of 


Tuscany,  176 ;  Korah,  etc.,  176 ;  Nizon,  176 ; 

Rudolph,  176  n. ;  V&lentinian,  177 
Gods.  (See  "  Heathen,"  etc) 
God  a  rd  forms  procession  of  dead  men,  82 
Godebertha  quenches  fire,  141 
Godrich  protects  stag,  360 ;  protected  from  in- 
undation, 471 
Gold  concealed  in  honey- pot,  837;  returned 

hundredfold,  416 
Golden  apple  for  greatest  fool,  422;  legend 

described,  xxv. ;  thigh,  399 
Gombkrt  and  Bertha  married  celibates,  496 
Gonsalvo  and  slip  of  paper,  162 ;  Virgin  Mary 

appears  to,  487 
Goxtran  shown  hid  treasures  by  weasel,  129 
Gonzalez,  fish  go  to  be  caught,  143  *,  stands  on 

fire,  138 
Good  returned  ror  evil,  446 
Gorcum  martyrs,  36 

Gordian  consults  "  Sortes  Vlrgiliana?,"  44 ;  wife 

of,  and  the  cocks,  176 
Gorgoxius,  sea  gives  up,  451 
Gosbert  beheads  Killan,  175 
Goshen  severed  from  plagues,  160;  prayerleas 

man  and  locusts,  160 
Goths  routed  by  ghost,  159 
Gourde  l'Tevre,  102 

Gout  cured :  by  Placidus,  237 ;  Sebastian,  106 

Governor  of  Bayeux  punished  for  churlishness,  64 

Grace  decreases  as  honours  increase,  84  n. 

Grace  of  Valencia  lives  on  Eucharist,  SCO 

Grande  multiplies  food,  147 

Granville  believed  in  witches,  342 

Grapes  multiplied  by  Hilarion,  147 ;  produced 
miraculously,  233 ;  three  grapes  make  three 
barrels  of  wine,  149 

Grass  that  never  withers,  105 

Grave-clothes  of  Christ,  271 

Gravitation  obedient  to  saints,  160 :  Antoine, 
162;  Benedict,  160;  Benezet,  327 ;  Christi- 
anna,  161 ;  Francis  of  Paula,  161 ;  Fridlan, 
162;  Gonsalvo,  162;  Patrick  164 

Gravitation :  dead  bodies  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 : 
Drogo,162;  Fritx,  163;  Gudula,  163;  Mar- 
tin, 163;  Quirinus  and  Balbina,  164;  Reml, 
164 ;  8olemnius,  93 ;  Valery,  165 ;  Zenobi,  64 

Gravitation :  iron  floats :  Benedict,  132 ;  Eliaha, 
132;  Leufredus,  133 

Gravitation:  Macarius  overweighted,  165; 
marble  pillars  become  light,  160,  161 ; 
Medart's  body  and  the  town  of  Courcy, 
164;  rock  suspended,  161;  sarcophagus 
becomes  light,  161 ;  slip  of  paper  weighted, 
162 ;  stones  become  light,  161,  162 ;  float, 
164 ;  three  dead  bodies  refuse  to  be  moved, 
164 ;  Virgin's  image  refuses  to  leave  Schie- 
dam, 162 ;  Zenobi's  coffin,  54 

Gravitation  obedient  to  devil,  161 

-  Great  Father  (Ttor),"  88 

•*  Great  Power  of  God,"  xxx. 

Greatest  fool  {For  the),  422 

Greek  ecstatic!,  308;  lustrations  505;  race, 
extirpation  of,  166  n. ;  Tartaros,  414 

Greeks,  dreams  among,  118 ;  offered  gods  their 
hair,  166  n. 

Greene  (Ellen),  witch,  343 

Gregory  of  Armenia  mortifies  his  body,  429 

Gregory  of  Langres  releases  prisoners,  379 ; 
relics  join  in  singing,  76 

Gregory  of  Naxiamen,  sea  obeys,  286;  works 
of,  xxxiv. 
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G escort  of  Nyssa,  works  of,  xxxir. 

Q  escort  of  Spoleto,  beasts  respect  dead  body, 
363 ;  bears  voice  from  heaven,  363 

Grxoort  the  Great  and  St  Angelo,  6;  casts  out 
devils,  101 ;  Christ  guest  of,  62 ;  discovered 
by  pillar  of  firs,  164 ;  dove  whispers  to,  109 ; 
prays  for  the  dead,  613 ;  proves  the  truth 
of  trail  substantiation,  401 ;  sees  angel  of 
death  sheathe  sword,  6 ;  works  of,  xxxiv. 

Grxoort  the  thaumaturgist  arrests  river,  466 ; 
chases  Apollo  from  temple,  410 ;  dries  a 
lake,  436 ;  falsely  fathered  with  child.  420 ; 
frustrates  liars,  420 ;  gives  Satan  diploma, 
66;  hears  Fed  I  m  us  three  miles  off,  474; 
mistaken  for  tree,  427  ;  removes  mountain, 
435;  huge  rock,  435;  rocket  kills  a  Jew, 
151;  silenoes  Apollo's  oracle,  411;  staff 
becomes  a  tree,  466 ;  stops  Lycus  with  staff, 
466 ;  taught  by  God  about  the  Trinity,  465 ; 
by  John,  465 ;  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  465 

Grisilda  tried  like  Job,  210 

Guardian  angel,  devil  personates,  90 

Guardian  angels,  xx.,  603:  Mme.  Bermond, 
503;  Francises,  0;  Margaret  of  Cortona, 
328  ;  Onuphrius,  603 ;  Opportuna,  604 ; 
Paul  the  Simple,  504 ;  Rosana,  504 ;  Vincent 
Ferrier,  604. 

Cupula,  dead  body  too  heavy  to  lift,  163; 
hangs  gloves  on  sunbeam,  200;  heals 
cripple,  70;  lamp  rekindled,  378;  makes 
tree  flower  in  winter,  163;  makes  tree 
transplant  itself;  163;  protects  bears,  360; 
tames  wild  boar,  163 

Guebres,  hell  of  the,  414 

OoBRDf,  **  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  xxlv. 

Gurrricus  and  Gen.  xv„  437 

Guesswork  in  history  worthless,  436  n. 

Guide.  166:  Firmatus,  165;  Jeanne  Marie  de 
Maille,  166 ;  Oringa,  165 ;  to  those  seeking 
Gregory,  165 ;  to  wanderers  in  wilderness, 
166 ;  to  the  Wise  Men,  166 

Guiding  star,  166;  guiding  stick,  81 

Gdido  turns  water  into  wine,  336 

(JuiLBKJtT  creates  pike,  147 

Guise,  death-terrors  of  sir  John,  385 

Gulf  of  Vlerson  exorcised,  102 

Gcmthirrh  destroys  the  worm  in  wheat  with 
holy  water,  505 

Gupft.  and  the  spirits,  164  n. 

Gurdkman  {Margaret),  witch,  341 

Gutters  miraculously  lengthened,  226 

Gtketh  asleep,  not  dead,  458 

Haberdidance,  a  devil,  203 

Haberdlcut,  a  devil,  200 

Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  332 

Hair  a  talisman,  166;  miraculously  lengthened, 
228 ;  of  dying  persons  cut,  166  n. ;  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  263 ;  of  the  infant  Jesus,  264 ; 
offered  to  the  gods,  166  n. ;  by  the  Greeks 
and  Syrians,  166  n.;  Samson  and  Delilah,  89 

Half-truths,  devils  tell,  104 

Hall  (Buhop\  anecdote  of,  279 

Hallelujah  Victory,  208 

Halt.  (See   Cripples  ") 

Halter  casts  out  devils,  101 

Ham  ah  caught  in  his  own  net,  166,  275; 
Fulgentius,  166 

Handkerchief  flies  to  heaven,  226.  (See  "Ve- 
ronica") 

Hand  luminous,  421 ;  miraculously  unites,  31 


Hand  sent  from  heaven,  259 ;  John  of  Dans* 
cud,  399;  Melor,  399 ;  Pel  ope,  399;  Pyaa- 
goras,  399 ;  William  of  Oulx,  2S9 

Hands  cut  off  join  again,  234 

Hauged  men  resuscitated:  Peter  Arxoeegi. 
79 ;  by  Amandus,  79 ;  Martin,  96  ;  Valeri 
85 

Hanging  clothes  on  a  sunbeam,  29)8,  299) 
Hanxab  a  mother,  42 

Haxkibal  carried  money  in  statutes^  337  it- 
Happy  in  suffering,  401 :  Mennaa,  4©1 ;  Pa- 

petua,  401 ;  Theodore,  401 ;  Triptboc.  4ffl 
Hare  confides  in  Marcnlphus,   3*0  - 

Oringa,  165;  seeks  Godrich's  pr 

360 

Harm  warded  off,  402 :  Agatha,  402 ;  Antbimac; 
402;  Audaldus,  403;  Chriaaot  as,  403; 
Eugenia,  404 ;  Faustinas  and  Jovftns,  277; 
Felix,  404;  Fortunstus,  404;  Julfavn,  408; 
Macra,  405;  Peter  Balsam,  403;  Prisca, 
406 ;  Restituta,  406 ;  Sabas,  407 ;  Sawiaisxv 
408;  Thomas,  408;  Victor,  409;  Vita* 
409 ;  gibbeted  man  (A),  121,  404 ;  by  a  pyx, 
397 

Harodas  suspended  animation,  88 

Harsxrt,  xxlv.;  extracts  from,  67,  95,  109,  193, 

187-203 

Hay  of  Christ's  manger  preserved,  264 

Head"  carried  after  death,  167 :  Aphrodxslnav 

167 ;  Aventine,  167 ;  Chrysolius,  169 ;  Decry* 

or  Dionysius,  168;  Desiderius  of  Langres, 

168 ;  Hilarian  of  Espalion,  169  ;  Leo,  1C9  ; 

Lucanus  of  Aquitaine,  169;  Lncian,  169); 

Proba,  170 ;  Solangia,  170 ;  Winifrid.  170  su 
Head  of  Agnes  in  duplicate,  274 ;  of  John  tto 

Baptist,  263,  274  n. ;  of  Baudil  leaps  up 

thrice,  225;  of  Melor  kills  Rainald,  T7; 

speaks  after  death,  77 ;  of  Simplicius  makes 

hole  in  ground,  228 
Headache  cured  by  Lawrence,  106;  Placidut, 

106 

Healed  by  stripes,  170 :  the  falcon,  170 ;  Hese- 

Wah,  170 ;  healed  by  touch,  224 
Hearing  chant  six  miles  off,  166;  prayer  three 

miles  off,  474 ;  sermon  three  miles  off.  474 
Heart  and  treasure  together,  410:  Antony*! 

proof,  410;  "Give  me  thy  heart,"  xiL  a.; 

of  Theresa  pierced  by  angel,  22 ;  written 

on,  391,  392 
Hearts  exchanged,  20 

Heathen  gods  devils,  410 :  Apollo,  411 ;  Diana, 
411 

Heaven,  light  of,  411 

Heaven  of  heavens,  418;  Dante's  description, 
411 ;  Francisca's,  411 ;  Mahomet's  heaven, 
412 

Heavens,  three,  411 ;  seven,  412 ;  ten,  411 

Heavens  opened,  297 

Heavy  slip  of  paper,  162 

H scuba's  dream,  119 

Hedwigrs  lifted  up,  218 

Helen  fire,  a  corpusant,  305 

Hklxn  of  Troyes  finds  her  jug  converted  into 

silver,  417 
Helenopolts,  31 

Hell,  xx.,  412:  Celtic  Ifurin.  414;  dory's 
description  of,  413;  Dante's  Inferno,  413; 
Gehiunom  or  Gehenna,  413 ;  Greek  Tartaros, 
414 ;  of  the  Floridians,  414 ;  the  Koran,  414 ; 
Laos,  414;  Parses,  414;  Santos,  415;  Sia- 
415;  Virginians,  415;  Paduma  Hell, 
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416;  Roman  Avernus,  414;  valley  of 

Hinnom,  413 ;  vision  of,  412 
fell  three  regions,  412;  four  districts,  414; 

seven  regions,  414 ;  ten  circles,  413 
lell-fire.  (See  "Sin  reproved") 
lolmet  of  burning  brass,  408 
iem  of  Christ's  garment  preserved,  263;  of 

garment  touched,  150-152 
len,  Moullos  fed  by,  128 
Ienbi  IV. "  touched  "  for  king's  evil,  308 
Ibkbt  of  Northumberland  hears  voice  from 

heaven,  328 

Ienbt  of  Suso,  -  Jesus"  engraved  on  heart, 
392 ;  sees  souls  of  dead,  28 ;  Virgin  Mary, 
27 

Ibjucuus  consults  "Sortea  Sanctorum,"  44 

lercules  swallowed  by  fish,  212 

9erd  of  swine,  66,  170 ;  compact  with  Satan, 

66 ;  devil  wishes  to  enter  ass,  170 
Iebmaxv,  candles  diminish  not,  68;  gives 
Virgin  an  apple,  497 ;  lilted  by  Virgin  into 
gallery,  27 ;  named  **  Joseph,  Spouse  of 
Mary,"  28 ;  odour  of  sanctity,  611 ;  receives 
infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  28 ;  sees  angels 
Incensing  choir,  406 ;  supplied  with  money 
by  Virgin,  471 ;  Virgin  Mary  espouses,  27 
Hebmelaxd,  eggs  stolen,  214 ;  feeds  monastery 
with  one  lamprey,  147 ;  lamprey  created 
by,  147;  knows  of  Maurontus's  death, 
264;  multiplies  wine,  147;  reproof  for 
doubting  miracle,  xlii.  n.  ,*  rekindles  lamp 
by  sign  of  cross,  378;  soul  carried  to 
heaven,  265 
Hkbmbs  and  Alexander,  59 
Hkbmkthkbiub's  ring  flies  upwards,  226 
Hermit  and  minstrel,  262;  has  inordinate 
afTectioD,  384 ;  of  Sinai  fed  by  lion,  128 ; 
stands  unhurt  on  live  coals,  138 
Hermits  miraculously  fed,  127 
Hrbmtlus  hears  voice  from  heaven,  328 
Hebod  and  the  Innocents,  171:  Albert,  171; 
Andrew  of  Inspruck,  171 ;  a  Bohemian  boy, 
173 ;  Esther  Solymosi,  174 ;  Hew  of  Mirry- 
land,  173;  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  171 ;  Janot  of 
Cologne,  171;  Michael,  171  n.;  Richard, 
171 ;  Simon,  172 ;  Vernier,  173 ;  Werner, 
173;  William  of  Norwich,  172  (see  Intro- 
duction, M  Infant  Martyrs,"  p.  xxxlii.);  the 
list  of  the  Bollandlsts,  174;  reproved,  175; 
Angelus,   175  ;   Desiderius,   175  ;  duke 
Gosbert,  175;  the  two  cocks,  176 ;  John  of 
St.  Facond,  175;  Killan,  175;  a  don  of 
Salamanca,  175 
Hebodias  and  the  Baptist's  head,  176 ;  Fulvia 

and  Cicero's  head,  176 
Herring-fishers  of  Shetland  lull  sea  with  oil,  246 
Hebvbus  sees  Martin's  ghost,  23 
Hew  of  Mirryland  crucified,  173, 174 
Hbzbkiah  punished,  170 
Hibernation  (flusum),  88,  89 
Hid  treasures  revealed  by  weasel,  129 
Hide  of  land  explained,  105 
Hierarchy  of  heaven,  356 
Hiebomb  Gabriel  healed  by  relics,  266 
[Iilariak  of  Espalion,  head  carried  by,  169 
Hxlabiok  and  Julian's  apostasy,  266 ;  announces 
rain,  130;  averts  attack  of  pirates,  466; 
body  incorruptible,  373;  casts  out  legion, 
216;  unclean  spirits,  316;  cures  blindness 
with  spittle,  296;  Marattas  the  madman, 
223;  devils  recognise,  103 ;  dragon  subdued 


by,  113;  bids  dragon  mount  funeral  fp»J/<» 
113 ;  knows  of  Antony's  death,  266 ;  loco^ 
one  devil-bound,  51;  multiplies  gnapegr 
147;  odour  of  sanctity,  373;  resuscitsttea 
three  noblemen,  82;  sea  obeys,  286;  tor. 
men  ted  by  devils,  468 

Hilabioh,  the  young,  promises  a  son,  43 

Hjlabt  assists  Clovis  against  Alaric,  159  ; 
chases  away  serpents,  lH;*directs  new 
tomb  to  be  made,  30 ;  dove  descends  on, 
109 ;  light  seen  at  death,  421 ;  murders 
wife  and  daughter,  228 ;  restores  unbaptixed 
child,  83 ;  works  of,  xxxiv. 

Hilary  of  Aries  and  dove,  109 

Hilcbo,  a  devil,  203 

Hildegabdes  uninjured  by  fall,  392;  revela- 
tions made  to,  183;  visions  of,  324 

Hildbvebt  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 

Hind  confides  in  St.  Giles,  360;  goes  to  be 
milked,  360 

Hindu  method  of  commanding  nature,  238; 

suspending  animation,  88 
Hinnom,  413 

Hippocentaur  seen  by  Antony,  111 
Hifpolitus  converted,  46 
Hob,  a  devil,  200,  203 
Hog,  the  inexhaustible,  126 
Holiness  better  than  rubies,  416 :  Simeon  Sty- 
Utesv4l5 

Holy  face  of  Jahen,  318 ;  Lucca,  319 ;  Seraphia, 
316;  Veronica,  316  n.  (See  M  Charles  L," 
319) 

Holy  Ghost  like  a  dove :  Christ,  107 ;  Ambrose, 

107;  Austrebertha,  107;   Braulio,  107; 

Catherine  of  Siena,  107  ;  Maurilius,  109 
Holy  Ghost,  seven  gifts  of  the,  xxvL ;  twelve 

fruits  of  the,  xxviii. 
Holy  potion,  how  concocted,  198, 199 ;  given  to 

Friswood  Williams,  194;  Sara  Williams,  198 
Holy  thorn,  155, 166 

Holy  water.  605:  Achard,  606;  Greek  aad 
Roman  lustrations,  505 ;  Guntbiern,  605 ; 
Samson,  505;  Vincent  Ferrier,  606;  Willi- 
brod,  605 

Holy  water  cures  bite  of  serpent,  605 ;  vine- 
yards, 505;  dispels  fevers,  606;  destroys 
worm  in  wheat,  505 

Home  {Mr.)  floats  through  sir,  218 

Honey  of  St.  Michael,  84 

Honey-pots  full  of  gold,  337,  417 

M  Honi  soit,"  etc.,  415 :  Angela  of  Brescia,  415 ; 
Francises,  415;  Galla,  415;  John  the 
8ilent,  416;  Julian,  430;  Marianne  de 
Jesus,  442  n. 

Hoxobatus  slays  dragon,  114 

Honor*  receives  Eucharist  from  Christ,  20; 
clears  Lerins  of  serpents,  114;  fetches 
water  from  rock,  334 ;  makes  Lerins  fertile, 
114  n.;  nurse  and  budding  rod,  64;  trees 
symbolical,  469 

Honour  God's  saints,  176:  Benedict,  176;  Clo- 
taire  and  St.  Germain,  176;  Francis  Hiero- 
nimus,  177 ;  John  of  Tuscany  and  the  horse, 
176;  Koran,  Dathan,  etc.,  176;  Martin, 
177;  Nison,  176;  Rudolf  and  the  priest, 
176  ft. ;  Valentinlan,  ITT 

Hood  sent  from  heaven,  269 

Horama,  Onlros,  118 

Horse  and  St.  John  of  Tuscany,  1T6 ;  and  the 
robber,  214 ;  and  Rudolf;  176  «. ;  bewitched 
by  deviL  101 ;  devil  as  a  black,  97 ;  query, 
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saddle  also,  440  ;  shod,  by  catting  leg  off, 
328 ;  speaks  with  man's  voice,  394 ;  stolen 
by  Spaniard,  392;  stolen  from  Bernard, 
214;  Ernan,  214;  Odilo,  214;  stolen  to  give 
tn  charity,  420 ;  woman  changed  into,  224 

Horses  immovable,  462 ;  kneelingln  prayer,  ITT 

Hobsfobd  lulled  sea  with  oIL  245 

Hospitality  enjoined,  177 :  Abraham,  177 ;  Job, 
177  ;  Laban,  177  ;  Lot.  177 ;  Velery,  177 

Hosrrrus,  murderer  or  god,  247 

Host  as  a  child,  490;  becomes  a  serpent,  494; 
a  stone,  494;  bleeds,  489,  490,  493;  fire 
reverences,  493;  leaps  into  Catherine's 
mouth,  492 ;  mule  reverences,  491 ;  punish- 
ment for  dishonouring,  489,  490,  491,  494 ; 
with  teeth-marks,  494 

Households  embroiled,  416 ;  Barbara,  416 

Hubkrt,  Christ  guides,  61 ;  converted  by  stag, 
282;  Michael  appears  to,  23;  odour  of 
sanctity,  611 

Hubkbt's  (St.)  garden,  23 

Huoh  of  Cluny  heals  leper  with  cloak,  151 ;  of 
Lincoln  crucified,  171 ;  of  Poitiers,  elements 
obey,  444 

Human  hibernation,  88  :  Braid's  example,  88 ; 
colonel  Townshend,  89 ;  Fakir  in  Singh's 
court,  88;  Harodas,  88;  lieutenant  fioi- 
leau's  example,  88 

Human  sacrifices  by  Frisons,  86 

Human  speech  in  dumb  animals,  294 

Humbert  yokes  bear,  363 

Hump  an  entailed  punishment,  89 

Hundred  martyrs  of  Persia,  37 

Hundred  and  twenty  ditto,  38 

Hundredfold  returned,  416:  Briocus,  416; 
Helen  of  Troyee,  417  ;  John  the  almsgiver, 
416,  417 

HmrrBED  struck  dead,  5 

Hung  six  days,  not  dead,  79 

H uncus  sees  cross  in  sky,  72 

Hunted  animals  confiding  in  saints:  bear  in 
Gudula,  360;  boar  in  Basil,  359;  Deicola, 
359;  goat  in  Fructuosus,  359;  hare  In 
MarcuUTus,  360;  hind  in  Giles,  360;  stag 
in  Godrich,  360 

Hunting  the  devil  upwards,  195,  261 

Huntingdon  provided  with  new  breeches,  398 

Hurdle,  Instrument  of  torture,  xlli. 

Htaontela.  stills  sea,  285 

Hyena  cured  of  blindness,  46 

Ice-blocks  broken  up  with  a  needle,  74  n. 
Icicles  used  for  kindling,  164 
Idol  immovable,  462 

Idols  acting  (see  under  "Crucifix  ") :  bleeding, 
184,  600;  carried  off  by  an  angel,  301; 


destroyed  by  prayer,  178  (see  44  Bel  and  the 
Dragon");  dumb  in  Egypt,  390;  fall  to 
the  ground,  179;  of  Apollo,  177,  411; 
Dagon,  177 ;  Diana,  178,  494, 431 ;  Jupiter, 
404;  Mars,  178;  Mercury,  179,  404;  SaM- 
nus,  179;  Saturn,  404;  Serapis,  179;  Sun, 
179;  temple  of  Diana,  411;  Jove,  178;  of 
Senlls,  179;  Venus,  180;  shattered,  177: 
by  Eugenia,  404;  Faustinas  and  Jovitus, 
179 ;  Felix,  179 ;  George  of  Lydda,  411 ; 
Julian,  248;  Leo,  178;  Martina,  177; 
Porphyry,  180;  Kegulus,  179;  Thomas,  179; 
Xistus,  178;  swallowed  up,  406.  (See 
44  Inanimate  things,**  etc.) 
Idol-makers  confounded,  417  :  Lucy,  417 


iDorantcs's  rash  vow,  308 

Ifurin  of  Celtic  mythology.  414 

Ignatius,  beasts  respect  dead  body,  363;  aw 
cures  ague,  367;  introduce*  sttfyw* 
singing,  6;  44 Jeans"  engraved  cm  Bar, 
892 ;  portrait  curative.  266 ;  relics  csas>~ 
362;  trance  of,  311;  visions  of,  334;  writs* 
curative,  266 

Ignis  Faluns.   (See  44  Elmo's  Fires  **) 

Ildkfoxso,  Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  48S 

iLBBrus  delivers  from  dragon,  114 

Image  of  the  Virgin  cures  the  dumb,  134;  a 
tracts  an  arrowhead,  337;  work  of  3l 
Luke,  264, 422 

Images  acting  as  living  beings  (see  **€rso- 
flxes"):  bleeding.  184.  500;  oil  oonc 
from,  230 ;  that  have  fallen  from  heaves. 
105 ;  Ancilla  of  Numa,  105;  Diana  of  tk 
Kphesians,  105;  Mexican  god.  105;  Msucrn 
of  Troy,  105;  Phoenician  son-god.  Is*; 
Virgin  Mary  of  Avignonei.  106.  (Sea 
44  Idols,"  44  Inanimate  things  "  ) 

Immaculate  Conception,  ghost  of  the,  464; 
dogma  of  the,  519 ;  proved  to  Antony  «f 
Padua,  486 

Immodest  modesty :  Angela,  415 ;  Francises, 

415;  John  the  Silent,  416;  Marianne  de 

Jesus,  442  n. 
Immovable,  461 :  Arthur  and  the  sword,  463; 

Wulstan  and  the  Stan*,  463.  (See  "Standing 

fast") 

Imposture,  180:  Anne  Smith,  193, 196 ;  Antony 
Tyrrell,  191;  Arcy,  180;  assumed  death. 
151 ;  Bel  and  the  dragon.  180;  blecdtag 
pictures,  184;  blood  of  Christ,  183;  Boe- 
thius,  181 ;  books  of  miracles  of  Matter 
Barnes,  193;  devil  shot,  182;  devil's 
scourges,  187;  Duprat  and  the  sheriffs 
wife,  182;  effects  thereof,  203;  Hildegardes, 
183;  Isidorian  decretals,  183;  Januariss*i 
blood,  184 ;  life  of  Venant,  185  *. ;  lives 
of  saints,  185 ;  Malny,  187-191 ;  Mengw, 
302;  mother  of  God  at  Finsieden,  1*4; 
palace  of  Woodstock,  187;  Pbya,  90S; 
relics  of  Job,  186 ;  Restituta,  180 ;  Urban, 
186 ;  Secundel,  186 ;  Sibylline  prophecies, 
182;  stone  which  held  the  cross,  275  *.; 
synod  of  Calne,  501  n. ;  of  Winchester, 
601  n.;  Tamisier,  184;  theological  works 
of  Boethius,  181;  Tyrrell,  191 ;  Weston  or 
Edmunds,  191;  Williams  (Priswwt). 
193-196;  (Sara),  197-203;  Woodstock 
ghost,  187 

Imputed  merit,  304 :  crew  given  to  Amandas, 
249 ;  to  Paul,  204 ;  crowd  given  to  Theroa- 
anne,  204 ;  Edward  IIL  gives  Calais  to  bta 
queen,  205;  Lidwina  gives  all  her  merits 
to  her  mother,  204 ;  Patrick  transfers  his 
merits,  305 ;  Vincent  Ferrier  transfers  bis 
merits,  436 ;  souls  from  purgatory  given 
to  Catherine,  516;  Giles,  304.  (See 
"Vicarious-) 

Inanimate  things  acting  as  living  beings,  497: 
bleed,  600;  infant  Jesus  comes  from  the 
arms  of  Mary,  497;  crucifix  speaks  to 
Clara,  19 ;  image  of  Mary  draws  back  her 
foot,  500 ;  moves  the  hands,  498 ;  nods  her 
head,  499 ;  restless,  and  wants  to  move,  483; 
takes  an  apple  from  a  boy,  497;  moves 
hands  and  eyes,  498 ;  nods  to  John  Guil- 
bert,  499;  opens  her  mouth  to  show  her 
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-  teeth,  600;  sheds  light,  408;  speaks  to 
:  Mme.  Bennond,  408 ;  Cam  ill  us,  400 ;  Clara, 
i-    10;  Dominic,  231,  400;  Emily  Btocbieri, 
i    400 ;  Francis  d' Assist,  400 ;  Philip  of  Neri, 
t    601 ;  Simon  Magus,  SOI ;  Thomas  Aquinas, 
400 ;  Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  400 ;  Vincent 
;    Ferrier,  500 
cense,  506  :  Hermann,  506  I 
corruptible.   (See  "  Bodies  of  Saints,"  etc.) 
cubun,  what,  314  n. ;  cast  out,  314 
d  ians  suspend  ropes  on  nothing,  200  n. 
ifant  Jesus  nursed  by  Catherine  of  Bologna, 

28 ;  Coletta,  28 
ifant  martyrs:  Albert,  171;  Andrew,  171; 
Bohemian  boy,  173;  Hew  of  Mirryland, 
173;  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  171;  Janot,  171; 
Michael,  171  n. ;  Richard,  171 ;  Simon,  172; 
Vernier,  173;  Werner,  173;  William,  172. 
(See  "Child-Martyrs,"  xxxii.) 
ifant  says  its  mother  tells  a  lie,  355 
afanta,  zx. ;  declare  their  father,  355,  356 ;  in 
the  womb  demonstrative,  205;  Elizabeth, 
206 ;  Fursy  reproves  his  grandfather,  205 ; 
speak  to  their  mother,  366;  observe  fast- 
days,  302, 303 ;  refuse  breast  of  the  unholy, 
356 ;  say  "  Amen  "  at  baptism,  356 ;  Sige- 
bert,  356;  .under  water  a  year  without 
injury,  285 
nfants  fasting,  302,  303,  525 
oferences  deduclble  from  data  of  this  book, 

xlx.-xxiii. 
1  Inferno  "  by  Dante,  413 
nfidel  converted,  260 
njurieux  and  Scholastics,  77 
nnocency  protected  by  God,  417 :  Cyriacus,  417 
KMOCENTiDS  heals  cripple,  60 
n  numerable  martyrs  of  Saragossa,  35 
nordinate  affection,  304 
nsects  respect  Valery's  garden,  367 
Insects  submissive :  files,  364 ;  wasps,  362,  364 
[nsolent  devil :  to  Bernard,  314 ;  Cyriacus,  315 
Inspiration  promised  to  saints,  417 :  Catherine 

of  Alexandria,  417 
Instruments  of  torture,  xl. ;  armentarlum,  xl. ; 
bastinado,  xli. ;  boots,  xli. ;  bull's  hide, 
xli. ;  burning  metal,  xli. ;  caltrop,  xli. ; 
catasta,  xli. ;  cavaletto,  xlili. ;  cnevalet, 
xli. ;  columbar,  xlil. ;  compedes,  xlili. ; 
crates,  xlii.;  equuleus,  xli. ;  fldiculae,  xlil.; 
flagrum,  xliv. ;  fork,  xlii. ;  furca,  xlii. ; 
hurdle,  xlii. ;  iron  bed,  xli. ;  Iron  virgin, 
xlti. ;  knout,  xliv. ;  kobila,  xlii. ;  nervus, 
xlii.  ;  patibolum,  xlil. ;  pentesuringos, 
xlii. ;  question  (the),  xlii. ;  rachenteges, 
xliii. ;  rack,  xliii. ;  scourges,  xliv. ;  scor- 
pion, xliv. ;  Spanish  donkey,  xliii. ;  stocks, 
xlii. ;  straddles,  xliii. ;  thumb-screw,  xlili. ; 
wheel,  xliii. ;  whips,  xliv. 
Intaglios  on  the  heart,  302 
Inventor  of  Catherine's  wheel,  276 
Invitation  to  a  feast  with  Christ,  407 
J  i'Higenia  sacrificed,  4 

Ireland  cleared  of  vermin,  115;  devils  resist 

Patrick,  04 
IiiKNiEus,  works  of,  xxxlv. 
Irish  cannibals  (seventh  century),  81 
Iron  bed,  Instrument  of  torture,  xli. ;  made  to 

float :  Benedict,  132 ;  Elisha,  132 ;  Leufre- 

dus,  133 ;  Patrick,  164 
Iron  virgin,  instrument  of  torture,  xlil. 
Isaac  and  Valens,  224 


I&brrqa  disfigured  for  Christ's  sake,  300 ;  beawsft* 

restored  by  eel,  300 

Isidora  accounted  a  fool,  304 

Isidore  of  Seville  accused  of  prayer,  74 ;  ssxi<f 
empty  pot,  126 ;  the  pigeons,  410 ;  appari- 
tions to  Alfonso,  157;  bees  settle  on  mouth, 
360 ;  bells  ring  spontaneously,  etc.,  360  ; 
body  incorruptible,  373 ;  brings  water  from 
dry  ground,  334 ;  charity  of  rewarded,  381 ; 
cures  blindness,  235 ;  finger  cut  off  joins 
again,  235 ;  feeds  lamps  with  water,  226 ; 
gives  away  his  master's  corn,  228;  helps 
Alfonso  in  war,  157;  In  childbirth,  235; 
miracles  of,  234 ;  multiplies  food,  147,  148; 
music  heard  at  death,  235;  odour  of  sanctity, 
373 ;  produces  healing  fountain,  334 ;  relics 
of,  cure  Philip  III.,  267 ;  removes  drought, 
235 ;  restored  from  a  well  by  prayer,  442 ; 
supplies  water,  334;  suspends  coach  and 
horses,  235 ;  wife  of,  sails  on  cloak,  64 

Isldorian  decretals,  183 

Issue  of  blood  staunched :  Alfonsus  Rodrequet, 
152;  Ausonius,230;  Rigobert,  370 ;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  160 

Iscmbras  tried  like  Job,  210 

Iulus  and  the  comazants,  305 

Ives.  (See -Yves") 

Ivory  shoulder,  300 

I  wain  delivers  lion  from  serpent,  220 

Jacob's  dream,  118 

Jacob's  ladder,  205:  Angela,  367,  472;  Bene- 
dict, 205;  Eugendus,3;  Marcan,450;  Maur 
205;  Perpetua,  205 ;  Komuald,206;  Sadoth, 
206;  Theresa,  206 

Jacob's  pillar,  206 :  Arthur's  round  table,  206 ; 
Scone  stone,  206 ;  Tanist  stone,  207  n. 

J  a  ex  ice's  story,  52 

Jailer  converted,  247 :  Artemtus,  01 ;  Maximua, 

247 ;  Qulrinus,  50 ;  Savinian,  374 
Jaibus,  daughter  of,  78 

J amblichus  lifted  up,  216;  shows  spirits  to 
men,  288 

James  the  Greater  on  white  horse,  157,  168 ; 
assists  in  conquest  of  Mexico,  158;  wins 
battle  of  Logrono,  158 ;  Xeres,  168 ;  siege 
of  Coimbra,  167 

Jakes  the  Less  a  Nazarite,  243;  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  252 

James  of  Menavia,  star  at  birth,  206 

James  of  Tarentaise  brings  water  from  a  sock, 
334 ;  lengthens  leaden  gutter,  226 ;  miracles 
of,  226 ;  raises  the  dead,  83 ;  yokes  a  bear, 
364 

Jake  Frances  receives  pyx  from  heaven,  386 

Janot  crucified  by  Jews,  171 

Jakuarius  and  the  furnace,  277 ;  blood  lique- 
fied, 184  ;  gives  a  bloody  napkin,  23 ; 
mother  sees  his  death,  23;  orders  his  finger 
to  be  found,  31 ;  restores  Timothy's  hand, 
209 ;  stops  a  volcano,  435 ;  unhurt  by  wild 
beasts,  364 ;  by  fire,  277 

Japan,  the  martyrs  of,  36 

Japanese,  hell  of  the,  415 

Jar  miraculously  mended,  306 

Jars  of  honey  full  of  gold,  337 

Jawbone  of  the  ass,  281 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  visions  of,  322 

Jbaote  de  Valois,  miracles  of,  236 

Jeasnk  Marie  de  MaiUe  and  Robert  de  81116, 
406;  guided  by  heavenly  light,  165;  in- 
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doted  in  globe  of  fire,  364 ;  miracles  of, 
235;  mortifies  her  body,  439;  releases 
prisoners,  379 ;  trance  of,  311 ;  Virgin  and 
Child  appears  to,  36 
"  Jehovah-Jireh,"  139 

Jephthau's  rash  vow,  308:  Idomenens,  308; 
Oswi,  308 

Jericho  besieged,  308 :  Avallon,  308  ;  Bennes 

prison  walls,  93 
Jeroboam,  rent  garment  of,  276;  violence 

offered  to  saint,  309;  withered  hand  of, 

209  :  Aurellan,  209 ;  Hmotheus,  209 ;  Vitus, 

410 

Jkromk  beaten  for  reading  "  Cicero,"  368 ;  takes 

thorn  from  lion's  paw,  220 ;  trance  of,  368 ; 

works  of,  xxzv. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  retractation  of,  260 ;  and  the 

gift  horse,  440 
Jerusalem,  destruction  foretold,  266 ;  drought 

relieved,  130 
Jester  and  pillar-saint,  262 
M Jesus"  engraved  on  heart  of  Suso,  393; 

Ignatius,  392 
Jesus  unharmed  by  lioness,  219.  (See  "  Christ ") 
Jew-boy  unharmed  in  furnace,  287 
Jew  confesses  Christianity  true,  86 ;  puts 

Solomon  to  the  test,  418 ;  raised  from  the 

dead,  86 

Jews  converted,  209;  Vincent  Ferrier,  209;; 
crucify  children,  171-176;  a  case  ex- 
amined (1883),  174 ;  ill-use  of  Eucharist, 
490 ;  never  bury  Christians,  173,  174 ;  per- 
secuted, 173  n. 

Jewish  heaven,  411  n.;  prayer,  446;  priests, 
dress  of,  501 

Jewkll  believed  in  witches,  343 

Jewels,  209 :  Cornelia's,  209 ;  Lawrence's,  209 ; 
of  the  Church,  209 

Jezebel  devoured  by  dogs,  209  :  Bolislaus,  210 

Joan  of  Abo,  witch,  341 

Joan  Mart  de  la  Croix  had  stigmata,  423 

Job  impleaded  by  Satan,  211 :  Bernard,  212; 
devil  and  the  dying  man,  212 ;  hospitality 
of,  177 ;  relics  counterfeit,  186 ;  story  of, 
210 :  Grisilda.210;  Isumbras.210;  Placidus, 
211 ;  spoiled  by  Satan,  99 

John,  Gospel  found  in  Cuthbert's  tomb,  372  n. ; 
in  cauldron  uninjured,  67 ;  in  the  Spirit, 
308 ;  teaches  mystery  of  Trinity,  465 

John,  abbot,  a  leper,  163 ;  reconciliation  before 
offering,  257 

John  Baptist  de  la  Conception  slays  man 
falling  from  a  ladder,  463 ;  multiplies  food, 
148 

John  Baptist  de  Sala  keeps  great  silence, 
466  ft. 

John  Bunt  an  hears  voice  from  heaven,  630 
John  Cltmaccs  makes  rain  fall,  130 
John  Damascene,  hand  from  heaven,  399 
John  Francis  Regis,  garment  curative,  161 ; 

multiplies  food,  146 ;  relics  curative,  267 
John  Grande,  Virgin  Mary  gives  cloak  to,  487 
John  Guilbhrt,  crucifix  nods  to,  499 
John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  apparition  cures 

Bassano,  34 ;  appears  soon  after  death,  33 ; 

Christ  appears  to,  31 ;  cloak  saves  madman, 

161 ;   dead  body  carries  bearers,  163 ; 

ecstasies  of,  20,  311 ;  elements  obey,  444 ; 

garment  of  sanative,  161 ;  in  two  places 

at  once,  470;  keeps  absolute  silence,  455; 

lifted  up,  217,  311 ;  makes  peaches  grow 


on  chestnut  slips,  3*4  ;  EDOrtftfiea  Ms**" 
430;  nimbus  surrounds,  21  ;  relics* csBtfo*- 
367 ;  spasms  cured,  151 ;  tsdeese  en  fchue? 
another's  disease,  330;  Virgin  Maiyaffae 

to,  31 

John  Nrpomtjcx,  fire  plays  on  cradle,  s» 
ghost  wins  the  battle  of  WelasmUmg,  Ji 
light  encompassed  dead  body.  305 ;  pbac 
when  dead,  22 ;  tongue  ioxorrupSatoie.  32 
John  Stirling  converted  by  child,  356 
John  de  la  Roque,  devil  cast  from,  as  two  werw 
99 

John  of  Alexandria,  257 ;  and  the  honer-«& 

337 

John  of  Beverley,  ghost  of,  33 

John  of  Egypt  cures  blindness,  46 ;  devfl  ash 

his  pardon,  98 
John  of  Maths,  aureola  of,  304;   prays  fi* 

money,  354 ;  sails  on  a  hulk,  354 ;  rhsui 

of,  304,  305 

John  of  St.  Facond  gives  robe  to  beggar, «, 
lifted  up,  218;  protected  from  easasstaa 
398 ;  reproves  a  don,  176 ;  sees  Christ  ia 
Eucharist,  493 ;  water  of  well  obeys,  344 
John  of  Sabagon  same  as  above 
John  of  Tberouanne,  crowd  given  to,  964 
John  of  Tuscany  and  borrowed  horse,  176 
John  the  almoner  and  honey-pots,  417 ;  and 
the  swindler,  431 ;  politeness  of  the  dead  t* 
439 ;  receives  a  hundredfold,  416 ;  reveag* 
of  421 

John  the  Baptist  beheaded,  175 ;  birth  fctetoM. 
42 ;  body  of,  where  buried,  29 ;  raiment  of 
camel's  hair.  56 ;  tells  where  head  is  buried, 
29 ;  two  heads  of,  preserved,  363, 274  «. 

John  the  Good  of  Mantua  lives  on  Knrhidsf, 

John  the  Silent,  455 ;  exposed  to  lions,  23f; 
follows  guiding  star,  297 ;  observes  abso- 
lute silence,  220 ;  prurient  modesty  of,  414 ; 
sees  cross  In  sides,  297 

Johnson  (Dr.)  "  touched,''  306 

Jolly  Jenkin,  nam©  of  devil,  200 

Jonah  and  the  whale,  212 :  king  Amprsy'i 
daughter,  212 ;  Arion,  212 ;  Hercules,  212; 
Luclan,  213 ;  Martinian,  213 

Jonathan  wheedled  out  of  his  talismans,  90 

Jonchets,  devil  personates,  98 

Jordan  divides  for  Angel  us,  338 ;  Ely  ah.  337; 
Ellsha,  337 ;  Joshua,  337 

Jordanus  multiplies  food,  143 

Joseph  appears  to  Theresa,  25 ;  dreams  of,  118, 
119;  forestalls  dearth,  89 

Joseph  "  spouse  of  Mary,"  27 

Joseph  of  Arimathaa  delivered  from  prison,  91 ; 
Glastonbury  thorn,  165 

Joseph  of  Copertino,  ecstasies  of,  311;  lives  on 
the  eulogy,  608 

Joseph  of  Nazareth  espoused  by  budding  rod, 
63 ;  dreams  of,  118 ;  relics  of,  261 

Joseph  Oriel  lifted  up,  217 ;  stills  the  sea,  284 

Joshua  aided  in  battle  by  angel,  167;  com- 
mands sun  and  moon  to  stand  soil,  397; 
solution  suggested,  297  ;  Jordan  divides 
for,  337 

Jourdain  feeds  fifty  persons  with  two  loero*, 

148 ;  Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  487 
Jovian  raised  from  the  dead,  83 
J o  Vitus  turns  sun-idol  to  ashes,  179 ;  unharmed 

by  lions,  179 ;  unharmed  in  furnace,  287 
Joys  of  Mary  (Seven),  xxvL 
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Jxtt>am,  death  of.  213  ;  Arius,  213 

Judges  of  hell.  212  n. 

Judgment  of  Solomon,  290-292 

J cua,  soul  like  a  dove,  109 

J  uu am  ( Emperor),  apostasy  foretold,  256 ;  death 
foretold,  256 ;  sees  cross  in  sky,  72 ;  tries 
to  restore  temple,  386 

J ou an  (St.)  and  Basilissa  married  celibate*, 
496;  and  the  serpent,  248;  consoled  by 
angels,  11 ;  delivers  six  malefactors,  380 ; 
footprints  of,  241 ;  hearse  crosses  river, 
330  ;  harm  warded  off  from,  405 ;  holocaust 
of,  434 ;  miracles  of,  235 ;  mock  modesty 
of,  430 ;  music  heard  at  death,  433 ;  prison 
miraculously  lightened,  405;  preached  to 
birds  and  beasts,  430;  released  from  prison, 
380;  self-mortification  of,  430;  supplies 
water,  334 

Julia*  bishop  of  Cuenza  has  Christ  for  guest, 
62 ;  food  multiplied,  148 ;  music  heard  at 
death,  25 ;  soul  like  palm-branch,  25 ; 
temptations  of,  302 ;  Mary  appears  to,  25 

Julian  bishop  of  Mans  and  serpent,  248 ;  cures 
blind  man,  236 ;  the  sick  wholesale,  236 ; 
exorcises  demoniac,  236 ;  miracles  of,  235 ; 
restores  Anastasius'  son  to  life,  83 ;  Jovian 
to  life,  83 ;  Prulla  Leguilla's  son,  83 

Julian  of  Antioch  delivered  from  prison,  91 ; 
consoled  by  angels,  11 ;  heals  lictor's  eye, 
224 

Julian  of  St.  Augustine  mortifies  body,  430 
Juliana  of  Nlcomedia  more  than  conqueror, 
427 

Juno  and  her  suitors,  251 

Jufitbr,  temple  falls,  178;  temple  made  a 

Christian  church,  178 
Justice  justified  in  forgiveness,  418 :  parable  of 

an  adulteress,  418 ;  Zaleucus,  418 
Justtn,  works  of,  xxxv. 
Justin  a  in  cauldron  uninjured,  57 
Juvxnal  walks  on  sea,  330 

Eatmlr,  the  dog,  speaks,  294 

Kellicocam,  name  of  devil,  200 

Kkkblm,  death  of,  announced,  371 ;  murder  of, 

known  in  Rome,  255 
Kkktioerh's  fire,  378 

Key  of  fetters  in  a  fish,  142 ;  of  reliquary,  143 ; 

given  by  God  to  Servasius,  396 
Kktsxr  and  the  flower,  138;  fire  would  not 

burn,  138 
Kicking  one's  mother,  69,  71 
Kiliah  beheaded,  175  ;  reproves  Gosbert,  175 
Klllico,  a  devil,  200,  203 
Kiln  entered  innocuously,  138 
KiNisxAN,  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  xxiv. 
King  and  the  Soft,  290  n. 
King  Zaleucus  gives  his  eye  to  save  his  son,  418 
King's  evil  like  leprosy,  306  n.;  touching  for, 

306 

Kingdom  divided,  390 

Klaus  {Santa)  is  Nicholas  de  Flue,  16 

Knights  (The  Two),  375 

Knight's  castle  becomes  a  lake,  289 

Knives  and  halter.  195 

Knives,  how  swallowed,  192 

Knout,  instrument  of  torture,  xliv. 

Koblla,  what,  403 

Kobab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  1T6 

Korln,hell  of  the,  414 

Kosika.  (See  "Stanislaus,"  etc.) 


Laban,  hospitality  of,  177 

Laban  restored  to  life  to  receive  Viaticum,  83 

Labarum  (Tkc\  72 

Labour  in  vain,  213:  Bernard's  horse,  214; 
Eman's  horse,  214 ;  Odilo's  horse,  214  ; 
Hermeland's  eggs,  214 ;  Laumer's  ox,  214  ; 
Vincent  Ferrier,  214 

Lac  Beata  Virginit,  260 

Lactantius,  works  of,  xxxv. 

Ladder  to  paradise,  xxix. ;  from  earth  to 
heaven,  205:  Perpetua,  205 ;  Romuald.206: 
Sadoth,  206 

Lady  517 

Lady,  devil  personates,  99 

"Lady  of  the  0,"  624 

Lady  turned  black,  474 

Lake  dried  up,  435 

Lame.  (See  "  Cripple  healed  ") 

Lamp,  burns  without  consuming  oil,  68;  fed 
with  water,  226;  lights  itself,  226  ;  re- 
kindled :  Genevieve,  377 ;  Hermeland,  378 ; 
John  LiquUlic,  378 ;  Laumer,378 ;  Servan, 

Lamprey  created  and  multiplied,  147 

Lancelot  dies  in  odour  of  sanctity,  610  n. 

Land  hopelessly  barren,  280 

Landes,  water  sweetened,  239  n. 

Landrt,  Christ  announces  death,  370  ;  shroud 

quenches  fire,  268 
Lansevillard,  bells  ring  spontaneously,  370 
Laos,  hell  of  the,  414 

Launkr  and  the  wolves,  473 ;  candle  rekindled, 
378;  casts  out  devils,  101 ;  heals  cripple, 
71 ;  paralytic  246 ;  ox  Btolen,  214 ;  quenches 
fire  by  prayer,  442 ;  removes  oak  tree,  435 

Laura  and  monastery,  297  n. 

Laurxnoe.  (See  u  Lawrence  ") 

Laubxkt  mortifies  his  body,  430 

Laurxwtius  sees  Christ  in  host,  492 

Laus  (Notrt-Dame  de),  ghost  of,  487 

Lawxexce,  angel  consoles,  11;  cures  blind 
man,  46  ;  Cyriaca,  106 ;  headache,  106  ; 
shows  Jewels  of  church,  209 

Lazab  asleep,  not  dead,  457 

Lazarus,  death  known  to  Christ,  253 ;  Bernard, 
354;  Cuthbert,  354;  Francis  Hieronimus, 
354  ;  Hermeland,  354 ;  Hilarion,  365  ; 
Vincent  Ferrier,  365 ;  raised  from  the  dead, 
78 

Lead  (MolUn),  pleasant  beverage:  Andaldus, 
403 ;  Primus,  221  ' 
Leaden  gutter  lengthened,  226 
Leg  restored  by  Antony,  69 ;  Augustine,  69 
Lkokr  spoke  without  a  tongue,  293 
Legion  cast  out  by  Christ,  214 ;  Hilarion,  216 
Lending  to  the  Lord,  418 :  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 

418  ;  Francises,  419;  Francis  Hieronimus. 

419  ;  Isidore,  419  ;  Med&rd,  420 ;  Peter 
Velllus,  420;  Xavier,  420;  putting  th» 
promise  to  the  test,  418 

Lko  and  Attila,  391 ;  blood  makes  waterspring, 
169 ;  breaks  idol  of  Mars,  178 ;  breaks  lan- 
terns of  Fortuna,  68 ;  brings  blood  from 
host,  493 ;  carries  off  his  head,  169 ;  cured  of 
toad-poison,  17 ;  enemies  turned  back,  391 ; 
fills  a  gully,  58 ;  had  the  marks,  426;  Ma 
corrected  by  Peter,  465 

Lsocadia  reveals  place  of  her  relics,  486;  In- 
stitutes *'  Fete  of  Expectation,*'  485 

Leonard  Kktsrb  and  the  flower.  138;  fire 
would  not  burn,  138 
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Lbovxdai  dies  for  his  country,  377 
Lboeoeus  bangs  cloak  on  ton  beam,  299 
Leomtius,  death  announced,  22;  deferred,  22 
Leopard  does  no  harm  to  Mamas,  287 ;  Faus- 
tinas, 220 ;  Tropetius,  222;  kills  St.  Mar- 
dsns,  220 
Leopold  Jealous  of  Sobieski,  284 
Lepanto,  battle  won  by  angels,  157 
Lepers  healed  by  Brtget,  240;  Christ,  239; 
Francis  of  Paula,  240;  Martin  by  a  kiss, 
240;  Naaman,  162;  by  relics,  405;  Roman  us, 
240 ;  So  run,  240 ;  by  Bernardla's  shoes,  151 
**  L'eplne  an  diocese  de  Chalons,"  55 
Lerins  cleared  of  serpents,  114;  made  fertile, 
386 

Letter  uninjured  by  rain,  444 ;  written  by  Holy 
Trinity, 438;  Elijah  in  heaven,  436 

Leubais  curses  alder  tree,  136 

Leuveedus  and  thief,  154 ;  called  "  Bald-pate," 
134;  devil  personates,  100;  famous  for 
cursing,  364  n. ;  flies  obey,  364 ;  makes  axe 
float,  133 

Leranter  (The\  442  n. 

Leviathan,  devil  personates,  96 

Leritabon  in  dreams,  218 ;  of  D.  Home,  218.  (See 
"Lifted  up") 

Leak  (Licked),  town  why  so  called,  87 

Lia  fail  ( Ttu\  207,  208  n. 

Liars  frustrated;  420 :  Gregory  Thaumaturgist, 
420 

LzDWiKA  had  stigmata,  425;  gives  merits  to 
her  mother,  204 ;  pays  brother's  debts  with 
alms-money,  68 ;  stores  not  diminished  by 
gifts,  68 

Ijpabo  kills  dragon,  114 

Life  more  than  food,  420 :  Lysimachus,  420 

Lifted  up  in  prayer,  215:  Agnes,  215;  Angela, 
216 ;  Antoinette,  215 ;  Arey,  215 ;  Bersrd, 
215;  Brahmins,  218;  Celestine,  216 ;  Clara, 
216;  Coletta,216;  Dominic,  232;  Eugenia, 
404;  Esekiel,  216;  Francis  of  Pauls,  216; 
Francis  of  Posadas,  216;  Hedwlges,  218; 
Home,  218;  Jamblichus,  216 ;  John-Joseph 
de  la  Croix,  217,  311 ;  John  of  St  Fscond, 
218 ;  Joseph  Oriel,  217;  Margaret  of  Hun- 
gary, 217;  Mary  Frances,  218;  Mary  of 
Egypt.  217 ;  Monica,  217 ;  Peter  Celestine, 
316  ;.Philip  of  Neri,  217 ;  Simon  Magus,  218 ; 
Stephen  of  Hungary,  217 ;  Theresa,  217 ; 
Xavier,  218 

Light  and  nimbus,  xx. 

Light,  i.e.  luminous,  FQlan's  hand,  421 ;  from 
heaven  guides  Mary  de  Mallle,  165 ;  issuing 
from  mouth,  175 ;  of  heaven,  the  wounds  of 
Christ,  411  (see  481) ;  seen  at  Valery'e  death, 
421 ;  Martina's,  895 ;  Patrick's,  421 ;  Vero- 
nica's, 421;  seen  in  prison:  Barbara,  416; 
Chrlsanthus,  404;  Eugenia,  404;  Julian, 
405 ;  Peter,  90 ;  Restitute,  406 ;  Vincent,  14 ; 
Vitus,  409;  sown  for  the  righteous,  420; 
used  for  clothing :  Prises,  406 

Lightning,  devil  personates,  96 

Likeness  of  Virgin  by  Luke,  264 

Lily,  soul  like  a,  460 

Lily  of  Quito,  450;  blooded  hundred  and  fifty 

times  in  a  year,  450 ;  drank  nothing,  450 
Limbo,  352 

Limbs  dismembered,  224 
Lime  used,  not  diminished,  188 
LjKT-  -^Igf  blindness,  40 

^Tfc1  Abdon  *nd  Senneu,  303 ;  An- 


droclus,  219 ;  Arcbelaa,  219  ;  BasilliW, 
bury  Paul  the  hermit,  133 ;  carry  a  de* 
body  by  their  tails,  7 :  Christ,  319  ; 
219;  DanieL  219;  Daria,  300;  devil 
sonatea,  96,  99 :  Eupbemla,  10 ; 
and  Jovits,  229;  Gcraatmus,  220  ;  Iwate  * 
Galles,  220 ;  Jesus  a  child,  219  ;  J< 
220;  devour  St.  Oervais,  254;  Jobs 
Silent,  220 ;  hermit  fed  by,  128  ; 
287;  Mardana,  220 ;  Martina,  177  ;  Myre* 
220;  Nabor,  etc,  219;  Paul  the  hermit*  7: 
Paul  of  Ptolemais,  221;  Placid  as. 
Primus  and  Foslidanua,  221 ;  Prteca,  233; 
Sabas,  222;  Simeon,  222;  Tropetioa,  23* 
Vcnantius,  13;  Vitus,  223 

Lions  will  not  touch  the  true  prince,  219  m. 

Liquefaction  of  b'.ood,  184 

Liquiluc  candle  lights  spontaneously,  373 

Litanies  of  Loretta,  486 

Little  child.  (See  **  Christ  a  Little,"  etc 

Lives  of  Saints^  xx. ;  untrustworthy,  185 

Ltvtbb  de  Rips,  ecstasies  of,  312 

Locusts  and  St,  Severin,  223 

Logrona,  battle  won  by  James,  158 

Lombards  discomfited  by  eagles,  158 

London,  plague  of,  438 

Longevity,  353-354 

LoHonrus  converted  by  Christ's  blood,  373; 
sends  blind  woman  to  find  his  bead,  31 

Lot,  hospitality  of,  8, 177 ;  wife  of,  223 ;  the  two 
worldlings,  223 

Louis  le  Gros,  Louis  IX.,  XL,  XII.,  XIV.,  XV., 
XVL,  " touched"  for  king's  evil,  307, 303 

Louisa  Lateau  had  stigmsta,  424 

Ix>urdes  (Our  Lady  of\  484 

Love  your  enemies,  421 

Lubin's  garment  sanative,  152 

Lucaku8  carries  off  his  head,  169 ;  bangs  cloak 
on  sunbeam,  299  n. 

Lucia*  converted  Into  an  ass,  224 

Lucian,  blood  engenders  roses,  448 ;  body 
carried  by  dolphin,  213;  carries  head  to 
Beauvsis,  169 ;  ghost  gives  directions  shoot 
his  body,  31 ;  hand  miraculously  unites, 
31 ;  hears  voice  from  heaven,  328 ;  vestments 
discovered,  227 

Lucillus  receives  sight,  46 

Luck  unvsried  unlucky,  143 

Lucretius  covets  vineyard,  4 

Lucr.  Agatha's  ghost  appears  to,  16 ;  and  the 
idol-makers,  417 ;  beheaded,  57 ;  cures  her 
mother,  16 ;  Immovable,  461 ;  unharmed  by 
cauldron,  67 ;  fire,  139 

Lucr  de  Villanasn  cures  with  medal,  268 

Ludgee  cures  blindness,  46 

Luke  an  artist,  422 ;  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
264;  taken  up  to  heaven,  374;  Gregory  the 
Great,  6 ;  Pothln,  422 ;  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  627 

Luminous  body :  Aroenius,  39 ;  Francis  Posadas, 

217 ;  Theresa,  217 
Luminous  cross,  449 

Luminous  face :  Antony,  39 ;  Bernsdetts  Son- 
b Irons,  484;  Christ,  39;  Eleutherfus,  40; 

Splphsnlus,  40 ;  Francis  Hicronimus,  40; 
oses,  39 ;  Oringa,  40;  Philip  of  Neri,  40; 
Samson,  40;  Stephen,  89;  Xavier,  40; 
Yves,  40 
Luminous  hand,  421 

Lunatics  and  maniacs,  223 :  Mardtas,  223 
Lurici*  and  the  wheatshcaf,  125 
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JjarVB  brings  water  from  dry  ground,  334; 
quenches  fire,  141 ;  releases  prisoners,  380 

Lustrations  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  605 

Lusty,  devil's  name,  300 

Lusty  Dicke,  a  devil,  203 

Lusty  Jolly,  a  devil,  303 

Lusty  Huff  cap  pe,  a  devil,  303 

Lutg a rdes,  Christ,  etc.,  appear  to,  19, 487 ;  ex- 
changes  hearts  with  Christ,  20 ;  fasts  seven 
yean,  487 ;  releases  from  purgatory,  488 
Luther  and  changelings,  380,  381 
Lying-in  of  the  Virgin,  the  fete  of,  524 
Lyons,  martyrs  of,  37 
Lyre  plays  spontaneously,  34 
Lysimachus  barters  crown  for  water,  420 

Macaritts  and  bis  burden,  165 ;  and  John,  153 ; 
and  Antony's  churlishness,  64 ;  casts  out 
ravenous  devil,  99;  cautions  John  about 
avarice,  153;  cures  blind  hyena,  46;  elicits 
answer  from  dead  woman,  77 ;  reconverts 
horse  into  a  woman,  192,  224 ;  temptations 
of,  302 

Macbeth  and  the  dagger,  60 
MacIax  of  Glencoe,  62 
Maora,  harm  warded  off,  405 
Mad  devils  cast  out,  223 
Madman  saved  by  a  cloak,  161 
Madonna,  Luke's  portrait,  264 
Madrid,  bells  ring  spontaneously,  369 
Maggot  becomes  a  pearl,  415 
Magi,  politeness  when  dead,  439 
Mahdi  (Soudan)  carried  on  crocodile,  116 
Maho  the  devil,  197,  200 ;  called  an  ass,  103 
Mahomet  and  Al-Borak,  447 ;  assisted  in  battle 
by  Gabriel,  168;  dove  of,  110;  saved  by  a 
cobweb,  75 
Mahometan  prayer,  446 
Mahometan's  heaven,  412 ;  hell,  414 
Mahom red  Mohadi  only  asleep,  467 
Maidoc,  bell  floats  through  sir,  370 ;  book  un- 
harmed by  rain,  444 ;  drove  from  Ireland  to 
Home  and  back  again  in  a  day,  131 ;  repro- 
duces sheep  eaten  by  wolves,  148 ;  trans- 
ported through  the  air,  131 ;  yokes  a  sea- 
cow,  364 

Maimed  not  allowed  to  reign,  400  n.  (See 
••Cripple") 

Maiht  {Richard),  impostures  of,  187-191; 

seven  devils  of,  196 
**  Make  His  paths  straight,"  443 
Makeshift  relics,  264 

Ma  la  chi  as  shown  three  degrees  of  purgatory, 
516 

Malacht  heals  withered  arm,  134 

Malaxi.  (See  "Melaniua") 

Malciius,  224:  Julian  and  the  lictor,  224; 

Peter  and  the  Virgin,  224;  hands  cut  off 

Join  on  again,  224 
Malefactor  and  the  baron,  383 
Malefactors  converted  by  prayer,  441 
"  Malleus  Maliflcarum,"  344 
Malo  yokes  a  wolf,  364 
Malta  free  from  vermin,  115 
Mamas  unharmed  by  beast,  fire,  287 
Mameetus  quenches  fire  by  prayer,  442 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  422 ;  golden  apple, 

422 

Man  carries  three  sacks  of  corn,  223  ' 
"Man  with  the  angel,"  41;  man  weighed 
against  his  alms,  41 


Maniacs  possessed,  100-103 

Maniples,  origin  of,  63 

Manlius  saves  Capitol,  282 

Ma  noah 'a  wife  and  angel,  6 ;  promised  a  son,  16 

Mans,  drought  relieved,  130 

Mansur  asleep,  not  dead,  457 

Mantle  given.  (See  "Cloak") 

Manuctds  lived  on  Eucharist,  509 

"Jfanw  de  ccelo  mum,"  259 

Marah,  waters  sweetened,  239 

Marauder  converted  into  a  wolf,  164 

Marble  pillars  lose  their  weight,  160, 161 ;  bath 
with  a  cross,  416 

Marcel  expels  dragon  from  Paris,  114 

Marcblliah  consoled  by  angels,  11 

M  AttCBLLnnjs,  apostasy  of,  251 

Marcellikus,  angels  carry  to  paradise,  8; 
angels  have  charge  of,  9 ;  ghost  routs  the 
Goths,  169 ;  mends  glass  goblet  by  prayer, 
397 ;  precipitated  by  Satan,  9 ;  treated  as 
beast  of  burden,  357 ;  Urbaye  {The)  divides 
for,  339 

Marcellikus  of  Embrun  casts  out  devils,  101 

M Air ci an,  porch  of,  253 

Marciaha  unharmed  by  Hon,  220 

Maroulphus  cures  bite  of  wolf,  106;  devils 
recognise,  103;  directed  to  build  monas- 
tery, 507 ;  imparts  gift  of  healing  by  touch, 
106  n. ;  protects  a  hare,  360 

Mar  urn,  death-terrors  of,  386 

Margaret  (QutenX  book  uninjured  by  water, 
444 

Margaret  Mart  Alacoque,  Christ  appears  to, 
480;  establishes  devotion  of  Five  Hours, 
481,  482 ;  Sacred  Heart,  481 ;  Sacred  Heart 
appears  to,  481 ;  Trinity  appears  to,  481 ; 
visions  of,  481 
Margaret  of  Aragon  converted,  68,  69 
Margaret  of  Gortons,  guardian  angel,  328; 
hears  heavenly  voices,  328 ;  sees  purgatory 
divided  into  cells,  328 
Margaret  of  Hungary    lifted  up,"  217 
Margaret  of  Metola  had  intaglios  on  her 
heart,  392 

Margarita  Movris  miraculously  healed,  70 

Maria  Morl  had  stigmata,  423 

Maria  Razzi  had  stigmata,  423 

Mariakkr  de  Jesus  fasts  in  infancy,  392 ;  heals 
sore  by  prayer,  442 ;  lives  on  the  Eucharist, 
609;  makes  vow  of  chastity  in  childhood, 
442  n. ;  mortifies  her  body,  430 ;  raises  tho 
dead,  84  ;  upheld  by  angels,  9 

Marikus  fed  by  bears,  128 

Mark  and  Marcelllan  consoled  by  angels,  11 

Marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  423 :  Anne  Louise 
Lateau,  424;  at  birth,  425;  Catherine 
Emmerich,  423$  Catherine  Haconlgi,  423; 
Catherine  of  Ricci,  424 ;  Catherine  of  Siena, 
424;  from  childhood,  425;  children  marked, 
427 ;  Dominica  Lazzari,  423 ;  Francis  d'As- 
sisi,  424 ;  Gertrude  of  Ostend.  424 ;  Leo, 
425 ;  Lidwina,  425 ;  Maria  Mori,  423  n.  ; 
Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  425 ;  Ozlanna, 
425;  Pascal,  97 ;  Rita  de  Caacia,  425 ;  Rose 
Tamibier,  184;  Sybillina  of  Pavia,  426; 
Veronica  Guiliani,  426 ;  Thomas,  426 ;  ex- 
planation thereof,  427 ;  Laurent's  method 
of  producing  the,  427  n. ;  pagan,  as  Syrian, 
etc.,  423 

Marriage  of  the  Virgin  with  Joseph,  519 
Married  celibates,  496, 496 
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Mats,  Idol  broken,  ITS 

Maesttas  carried  throe  sicks  of  corn,  223;  ex- 
ordsed  by  Hilarion,  223 

Kiimuio  protends  to  be  cripple,  71  n. 

Martha,  history  at,  482,483  ;  Introduced  gospel 
into  Marseilles,  482;  sees  the  ghost  of 
Mary,  483 ;  sees  Christ,  482, 483 ;  settles  at 
Tarascon,  482 ;  stranded  at  Marseilles,  113; 
subdues  a  dragon,  115 ;  tarns  water  Into 
wine,  836 

M  axttx  of  Pomposa  resuscitated,  84 

Mum*  of  Tours  appears  to  Herveus,  23;  body 
too  heavy  to  lift,  163;  consorts  with  sin- 
ners, 60 ;  cures  blind  man,  46 ;  leper,  240; 
dlrides  cloak  with  beggar,  62  (see  -Peter 
the  Banker,"  63;  "Philip  Burruyer."  63; 
"  Odllo,"  304) ;  gives  garment  to  beggar,  63 ; 
holds  converse  with  angels,  6 ;  music  heard 
at  death,  433;  murderers  struck  blind, 398 ; 
never  sat  at  church,  177  fi. ;  oil  of  his  tomb, 
244;  protected  from  suss  wins,  398; 
quenches  fire  by  prayer,  442 ;  raises  the 
dead,  84;  reproved  for  consorting  with 
sinners,  60 ;  reproves  Valentlnian  II.,  177 ; 
steward  caught  In  his  own  trap,  166; 
visited  by  angels,  6 

Martin  a  breaks  idols,  177;  frustrates  evil-doers, 
326 ;  long  hair  cut  off,  166 ;  martyrdom  of, 
177 ;  unharmed  by  lion,  177 ;  at  stake,  138 

Martiniax  resists  the  devil,  08;  saved  by 
dolphin,  213 

Martyrs,  holy  armies  of;  34 ;  of  Otranto,  incor- 
ruptible, 374 

Marwood  exorcised  by  halter,  101 

"  Mary  "  on  the  heart  of  Peter  Thomas,  392 

Makt,  seven  Joys,  xxvi. ;  sorrows,  xzvL  (See 
"Virgin  Mary") 

Mart  (Queen),  •'Calais  "  on  heart,  391 

Mart  Alacoque.  (See  «•  Margaret  Mary  ") 

Mart  Frances  lifted  up  in  prayer,  218 

Mart  Francis  of  the  Five  Wounds  lives  on 
the  Eucharist,  610 

Mart  M  aqdalene,  seven  devils  cast  out  ot  100 ; 
ghost  of  visits  Emily  BIcchierU  499 

Mart  Magdalen k  of  Patsi,  ecstasies  of,  312 ; 
face  luminous,  312 ;  hair  preserved,  263 ; 
marked  with  stigmata,  426;  moves  after 
death,  77 ;  ubiquitous,  470 ;  visions  of,  324 ; 

Mart  of  Egypt  lifted  up  in  prayer,  217 ;  un- 
able to  pass  church  doors,  435 ;  walks  over 
Jordan,  330 

Mart  of  Maille\  light  of  heaven  guides,  166 

Massacres  of  whole  races,  166  n. 

Maternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  620 

Mathia  or  Mastidla,  miracles  of;  236 

Mats  burn,  nothing  else,  126 

Mattathias  and  Ant  loch  us,  41 

Matthew,  original  gospel  found,  17 

Matthias  elected  apostle,  124;  skull  pre- 
served, 263 

Maun  same  as  St  Patrick,  69 

Maura  and  Britta  give  directions,  32 

Madrilius  and  the  reliquary  keys,  143;  cast 
out  devils,  236;  cured  a  paralytic,  236; 
dove  descends  on,  109 ;  exorcised  a  blind 
woman,  236 ;  miracles  of,  236 

Maori*,  tooth  cures  bad  eyes,  268 

Maurontds,  soul  carried  to  heaven,  254 ;  death 
known  by  Homeland,  264 

Maurds  or  Maur  accused  of  sorcery,  58 ;  cures 
Linus,  born  blind,  49 ;  a  broken  arm,  135; 


one  dumb,  123;  Sergfas,  who 
from  bis  horse,  135  w. ;  devil 
truths,  104;  multiplies  wine,  Its ; 
tates  a  boy,  136;  one  of  bia  cal 
58 ;  runs  on  surface  of  river,  « 
"Jacob's  Ladder"  205 

Maxima*  and  Susanna,  301 

Maxtjcus,  dog  watches  over,  364; 
offered  to,  321 

M AXiMTTB  the  jailer  converted,  247 

Mateul  cures  blindness,  46 
money,  389 

Mechtildes  marked  with  stigmata,  423 

Medals  cure  diseases,  267,  268 

Med  ABB  and  the  doves,  109;  bier  reform  6» 
moved,  164 ;  body  and  borough  of 
164  ;  footmarks  on  stone,  241 ;  " 
one  of  bis  Caber's  horses,  420 

Metnrad  and  the  ravens,  371 ; 

devils,  11;  chapel  consecrated  by  Christ.  «- 
consoled  by  angel,  12;  cures  bUndpeeay  «?  c 
cripple,  71 ;  paralytic,  246 ;  murder  Re- 
covered by  ravens,  371;  tormented  by 
devils,  12 

Melakcthon,  list  of  relics,  263 

Melaktus,  cerements  Incombustible,  141 ;  cmrmrn 
blindness,  47 ;  restores  to  life,  84 

Melitena,  drought  relieved.  129 

Melito,  one  of  forty  martyrs,  60 

Melor  speaks  after  decapitation,  77;  sfrvwx* 
band  and  brass  foot,  399 

Men  like  trees,  427;  Gregory  and  his  deacon,  127 

Me*  as  unharmed  by  fire,  139 

Mexxas  happy  in  suffering,  401 

Meous,  «  Devil-mastic  "  of;  202 

Mercury,  Idol  broken,  179 

Mercy  (Our  Lady  oA  522;  and  truth  met  to- 
gether, 418;  the  seven  corporal  works, 
xxvi. ;  the  seven  spiritual  works,  xxvi. 

Merit,  xxi. 

Merit  transferable,  204 

Merlin  asleep,  not  dead,  458 

Metamorphoses,  224  :  A  crania,  224  «i. ;  Circe, 
224  n.;  Ludan,  224;  Macarlus,  224 

Meteor  of  1848,  72  n. 

Meteors  mistaken  for  angels,  28  n. 

Mexico  won  by  St  James,  158 

Michael  appears  to  bishop  of  Siponto,  23; 
Hubert,  23 ;  bids  Bertrand  build  monastery, 
606;  helps  Daniel,  157;  in  the  guise  of 
a  deacon,  165 ;  protects  Oringa,  165 ;  sweat 
of  preserved,  263 ;  sword  and  shield  o£  263 

Michael  of  Heltingun  crucified  by  Jews,  171  a. 

Michael  of  Sappendelf  crucified  by  Jews,  171 

Mich  a  i  ah  and  Abab,  224 ;  Isaac  and  Valena,  224 

Michel,  infant  martyr,  171  n. 

Miqne,  cross  in  the  sky,  73 

Milan,  bells  ring  spontaneously,  370 

Milk  from  a  wound,  49 :  Catherine,  49 ;  seven 
women,  60 ;  Sccnnda,  50 

Milk  of  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Crypta  Lactea, 
260 ;  at  Souillac,  260 

Minerva  incombustible,  141 ;  of  Troy  fell 
from  heaven,  105  n. 

Minims,  motto  devised  by  Michael,  40 

Minstrel  and  anchorite,  262 

Miracle,  Vincent  Farrier's  assistants,  237 

Miracles,  xxi.;  accounted  for  by  Cyprian, 
238 ;  Hindu  method  of  gaming  miraculous 


Miracles  not  classified,  225-228 :  ass  and  salted 
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meadow,  237;  children  harnessed,  226; 
church  poshed  round,  226;  cope  repaired, 
238;  dancing  forbidden,  227;  de  Notre- 
Dame  de  Deols,  600;  gable  of  noose  re- 
stored, 226;  green  wheat  cot,  225;  head 
leaps  thrice  from  ground,  225 ;  makes  hole 
in  ground,  228 ;  horse's  leg  cot  off  for  shoe- 
ing, 223 ;  lamps  fed  with  water,  226 ;  oak 
tree*  multiplied,  226;  ring  flies  upwards, 

226  ;  silver  coffer  enlarged,  226 ;  vestments 
discovered,  227 ;  Virgin  and  Child  of  Deols, 

227  ;  walls  of  church  open,  226,  227 ;  water 
carried  in  sieve,  226;  water-pipe  length- 
ened, 226 ;  woman  struck  dead,  227 

Miracles  of  Ballyraggett,  xlil. 

Miracles  of  doubtful  morality,  228 :  compound- 
ing with  thieves,  229 ;  diploma  given  Satan, 
66;  giving  what  is  not  your  own,  229: 
horse,  420 ;  corn,  229 ;  wine,  419 ;  wife  and 
daughter  murdered,  228;  woman's  long 
hair  restored,  228;  work  neglected  for 
matins,  229 

Miracles  of  special  saints,  229-238 :  Aldric,  229 ; 
Bernard,  230 ;  Borromeo,  230 :  Brigit,  230  ; 
Cuthbert,  231;  Dominic,  231;  Francis 
d'  Assist,  232 ;  Francis  of  Paula,  232 ;  Fran- 
cisco, 233 ;  Genevieve,  233 ;  Oermanus,  234 ; 
Isidore,  234 ;  Jeanne  de  Valois,  235;  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maill*.  235 ;  Julian  bishop  of 
Mans,  235 ;  Math  la  or  Maetidla,  236 ;  Maure- 
llus,  236;  Odllo,  236;  Patrick,  237;  Peter 
of  Gallia,  237;  Placidus,  237;  Vincent 
Ferrier,  237 ;  Virgin  Mary,  628 
Miracles,  sin  to  doubt,  xiii.  n. ;  worked  by  Satan, 
186;  Simon  Magus,  601;  sundry  natural 
means,  xv.  n. 

Miracle-workers,  xxx.-xxxii. 

Miracle-working  a  road  to  fame,  xvi.  n. 

Miraculous  consecration  of  church,  7;  medal 
curative,  267;  spring  of  water:  Chrysole, 
169;  Fritz,  163;  Leo,  169 

Miscellaneous  relics,  264 

Miser,  280 ;  weighed  against  his  alms,  63 

Missing  finger  of  Januarius,  31 

Mock  modesty.  (See  ••  Hon!  soit,"  etc.) 

Modrsta  knows  of  Gertrude's  death,  265 

Modion,  dumb  devil,  197 

Modu,  prince  of  devils,  189 

Moles  Adriani,  6 

Molten  lead  given  to  drink:  Audaldus,  403; 
Primus,  221 

Monastery,  angel  plans  that  of  Val  d'Or,  507 ; 
consecrated  by  Christ,  6;  differs  from  Laura, 
297  n. ;  dove  points  out  a  site,  110 ;  eagle 
points  out  a  site,  607 ;  ghost  plans  that  of 
Francis  of  Paula,  607;  Marculphus  and 
Chlldebert,  507;  Michael  bids  Bertrand 
build,  506;  plans  that  of  Blangy,  506 ;  Seine 
refuses  to  enter,  338 ;  site  of  pointed  out :  by 
dove,  110;  eagle,  607 

Monastic  life,  506 :  defence  of,  506 

Mokdaxa  cored  of  blindness,  47 

Money  deposited  at  Dominic's  foot,  231 ;  in 
answer  to  prayer :  Benedict,  441 ;  Bernard, 
230;  Jane-Frances,  396;  John  de  Matha, 
354;  multiplied  miraculously,  230;  sheds 
blood,  371 

Monica  lifted  up  in  prayer,  217 

Monk,  devil  becomes  a,  117  ;  devil  personates, 
99;  sees  Virgin  Mary,  326 ;  stands  on  live 
coals,  133 


Monks  and  nuns,  xxi. 

Monks,  breath  spiritual,  100  n. ;  exhale  odour 
of  sanctity,  100  n. ;  of  A  vernia  and  devil,  388 

Monkish  silly  tales  about  children,  367  n. 

MoxTAJfus  promises  a  son,  43 

Montpensier,  44  Felipe  "  on  heart,  391 

Montselis  forest  afire,  not  burnt,  56 

Monumental  figures,  xxx. 

Moon,  soul  like  the,  469 

Moons  (Anne),  the  fasting  woman,  136  n. 

"More  than  conquerors,"  427:  Juliana  of 
Micomedia,  427 

Morgarten,  battle  of,  281 

MoBPHsus  an  attendant  on  the  dream-god,  119 

••Mortify  the  body,"  xxi.,  428:  Albert,  428; 
Benedict  of  Anian,  429;  Benet-Joseph,  429; 
Clara,  429 ;  Gregory  of  Armenia,  429 ;  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille\  429;  John-Joseph  de  la 
Croix,  430 ;  Julian  of  St.  Augustine,  430 ; 
Laurentius,  430;  Marianne  de  Jesus,  430; 
Patrick's  purgatory,  431;  Peter  Dam  Ian, 
431 ;  8ilvinus,  509 ;  Simeon  Stylites,  431 ; 
Valery,  432;  Wulfilalc,  432 

Moscow,  holy  robe  of,  272 

Moses  and  the  burning  bush,  64;  and  the  cloudy 

filler,  65 ;  and  the  rock,  238 ;  Francis  of 
aula,  238;  commissioned  by  God,  239: 
Angelus,  239 ;  face  like  the  sun,  39 ;  fasts 
forty  days,  136 ;  rod  of,  263  (see  '•  Aaron's 
rod7');  sweetens  waters  of  Marah,  239; 
water  supplied  by,  332 
Moslem  tradition  of  the  rose,  447 
Mother  of  God.  (See  ••  Virgin  Mary  ") 
Motionless.  (See   Stand  fast ") 
Motta,  butchery  of  infants  at,  174 
Motto  of  the  Minims  given  by  Michael,  40 
Motubizanto,  a  devil's  name,  200 
Moultks  (Dr.)  fed  by  hen,  128;  saved  by  a 

cobweb,  294 
Mount  Carmel  (Our  Lady  oA  622 
Mountains  removed  by  faith,  434,  436 
Mouse  reveals  a  store  of  corn,  126 ;  the  devil 

personates,  100 
Mouth  and  eyes  made  by  spittle,  232 
MS.  corrected  by  an  angel,  465 
Mulberry  tree  from  an  oven  peel,  64 
Mule  kneels  to  the  host,  491 
Mule-miracle,  491 
Murder  disclosed  by  birds,  371 
Murderers  betrayed  by  ravens,  371;  struck 
blind,  398 

Music  heard  at  death,  433:  Andeol,  361; 
Christian,  433;  Isidore,  235;  Julian,  25, 
433;  Martin,  433;  Pacomlus,  433  n.;  Ser- 
vaslus,  434 

"My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,"  608:  Catherine 
Fieschl,  508  ;  Columba  of  RieU,  609 ; 
Elisabeth  of  Waldsecb,  609;  Gerasimus, 
508;  Grace  of  Valencia,  609;  John  the 
Good,  609;  Joseph  of  Copertlno,  608; 
Manutius  of  Bayeux,  609;  Marianne  de 
Jesus,  509;  Mary  Frances,  510;  Nicholas 
de  Flue,  508 ;  Rita  of  Cascia,  509 ;  Sabas, 
509 ;  Sllvlnus,  509 

Mybon  unharmed  by  lions,  220 ;  in  a  furnace, 

220 

Mysteries  (F\ftun),  xxix. 

Ni  am  ah  the  leper,  162 :  Aosonios  and  Cal- 
phagius,  239 ;  Brigit,  240 ;  by  a  kiss,  240; 
Clare,  240 ;  Francis  of  Paula,  240 ;  the  Utt|o 
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maid  and  Hermes,  341;  Martin,  340; 
Romanua,  340 ;  Sorina,  340 

Nabal,  churlishness  of,  63 

Nabob  and  Nasarlus  exposed  to  lions,  219 

N  addixo  converted  by  prayer,  441 

Nails  of  crucifixion,  371 

Naln,  son  of  the  widow,  78 

Naked  woman  (Mary  of  Fgypt\  217 

Nakedness  of  man,  434:  Alexander  and  Dio- 
genes, 434 ;  Chrysostom  and  Eudoxla,  434 

Name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  630.  (See  under 
"  Notre- Dame,"  44  Our  Lady,"  and  44  Virgin 
Mary") 

Narrow  the  way  of  life,  why,  376 
Nathakael,  without  guile,  341 :  Cuthbert,  241 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  521 
Natural  marks  ascribed  to  miracles,  241 ;  bread 

with  teeth-marks,  494 ;  cross  in  stone,  241 ; 

Devil's  Dyke,  Brighton,  242;  fissure  In  a 

Scotch  rock,  242 ;  footprints  of  Jesus,  241 ; 

Julian,  241 ;  Medard,  241 ;  Rats'  Bun,  241 ; 

solutions  of  miracles,  xxl. ;  sword  cleft,  242 
Nature  disturbed  at  crucifixion,  242 ;  death  of 

Apian,  343;  Bool  face,  343;  Christ,  343; 

Philip  the  apostle,  343;  twenty  martyrs, 

343;  Vitus,  343 
Nature  subjected  to  faith,  434;  by  Hindus,  238; 

bed  of  lake  elevated,  436;  mountain  re- 
moved, 434,  436 ;  oak  tree  removed,  435,; 

volcano  stopped,  435 
Naxarites,  243 :  James  the  Less,  243 
Naxabius  not  eaten  by  lions,  319;  walks  on 

sea,  331 
Neafoliov  restored  to  life,  81 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  117, 119 
Needlework  set  right  by  Wodoold,  238 
Nkftuxb  stills  the  sea,  384 
Ncrvus,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 
Nicholas  of  Bari.  (See 44  Nicholas  of  Myra  ") 
Nicholas  of  Flue  fasts  twenty  years,  508;  is 

Santa  Klaus,  16 ;  lives  on  the  Eucharist,  608; 

seven  angels  appear  to,  16 ;  takes  no  food 

at  all,  508 

Nicholas  of  Myra  and  usurer,  229 ;  appears  to 
Constantino,  119  ;  compounds  with  thieves, 
229;  delivers  child  from  captivity,  380; 
devil  and  pilgrims,  345 ;  elected  bishop  by 
God,  124;  evicts  Diana  from  temple,  411; 
fasts  In  infancy,  393;  levies  and  multiplies 
corn,  148 ;  portions  off  three  maidens,  439 ; 
promises  A  mala  a  son,  42  ;  sea  obeys,  286 ; 
stills  a  tempest,  245 

Nicholas  of  Ravenna  had  stigmata,  423 

Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  bread  of,  488 ;  and  the 
chicken,  122 ;  ghost  of,  244 ;  tormented  by 
devils,  468 ;  Virgin  Mary  visits,  488 

Ntcomedia,  martyrs  of,  243 

Night  abolished,  611 

Nile  water,  how  sweetened,  239  n. 

Nimbus,  xx. 

Nineteen  martyrs  of  Gorcum,  36 

Nineveh  saved,  353 

Nizom  struck  dead,  176 

No  faith  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  193,  510 

Noah,  God  talks  with,  160 

Nobleman  of  Capernaum,  380 

Noplktta  carries  fire  in  apron,  137 

Nolasoo.  (See  44  Peter  Nolasco  ") 

Nor  bebt,  conversion  of,  282;  premonstraten- 

sians'  dress  prescribed  to,  602 ;  soul  like  a 

lily,  400 


Nothing  that  dsileth  enters  heavem,  436 :  Vary 

the  Egyptian,  436 
Notre-Dame  des  Ardeots,  621 ;  de  boo  Benoosxre, 
486;  de  Deols,  600;  des  Laos,  487;  de 
Ixmrdes,  484 ;  des  Miracles,  66 ;  la  SotemsJu 
de,  106;  du  Puy,  488;  1'Epine,  65.  (See 
-  Our  Lady  "  and 44  Virgin  Mary  ") 
Nocrjahad  asleep,  not  dead,  458 
Novice  neglects  Benedict's  blessing,  176 
Nuba,  Ancilia  came  from  heaven,  106  n. 
Numeric  remembrancers,  xxviiL 
Numerical  martyrs.   (8ee 44  Army  of  Martyrs  ") 
Nun  sent  to  purgatory  for  working  on  a  festival, 
324,325 

Nuns  and  monks,  xxl.;  tiro  ran  out  of  their 

coffins,  76 
Nor,  a  devil's  name,  200 

Oak  tree  blossoms  in  winter,  166 ;  overthrows 

by  touch,  136 ;  removed  by  prayer,  436 
Oak  trees  multiplied  by  Yves,  226 
Oaths  a  rag  of  popery,  394  n. 
Obedience,  xxi;  before  sacrifice,  243:  Cssssr 

and  Pharnaces,  243 ;  Francises,  244 ;  Rita 

de  Casda.244;  Saul,  243 
Odilia,  trance  of,  313 ;  Viaticum  brought  by 

angel,  312 

Odilo,  cripple  in  youth,  71 ;  cured,  71 ;  covers 
dead  children  with  cloak,  304 ;  cores  blind 
from  birth,  49;  horse  stolen,  214;  mends 
glass  goblet,  397 ;  miracles  of,  236 ;  multi- 
plies fish,  149;  food,  149;  restores  noble- 
man's eye,  47 ;  valise  not  wetted  by  water. 
236 ;  Virgin  Mary  cores,  71 ;  water  turned 
to  wine,  336 

Odo  bangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  «. ;  proves 
transubstantiation,  491 

Odour  of  sanctity,  xxU  416,  610;  Bragadino, 
610 ;  brothers  of  the  Sodality,  612 ;  Clare, 
611 ;  Gertrude,  311 ;  Ger vastus,  373 ;  Her- 
mann, 511;  Hllarion,  373;  Hubert,  611; 
Isidore,  373;  Lancelot,  510  *.;  Patrick, 
611 ;  Peter  Thomas,  611;  Polycarp,  511; 
Protasius,  372;  Severln,  612;  Stephen, 
374  ;  Theresa,  296 ;  Valery,  612 ;  Xsvier, 
612;  differs  in  quality  and  degree,  610; 
monks  exhale,  100  n. ;  solution  suggested, 
512  n. 

Odour  of  Bin  offensive,  510  n. ;  solution  sug- 
gested, 612  n. 

OrvEBCS  will  serve  the  mightiest,  341 

Officers  sent  to  arrest  Christ,  63;  Francis  of 
Paula,  53.  (See  44  Jaenick's  Story,"  62) 

Oil  and  wine  for  wounds,  436 ;  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, 436;  consumed,  not  diminished.  68 ; 
dove  brings  for  baptism,  108;  miraculous, 
of  Kugendus,  344 ;  multiplied  by  Benedict, 
244;  of  St.  Martin's  tomb,  244;  oozing 
from  statues,  230 

Oil  on  troubled  water,  244:  devil  and  the 
pilgrims,  245 ;  German  us  lulls  storm,  243 ; 
herring-fishers  of  Shetland,  245 ;  Horsford 
(Fro/.),  245 ;  Persian  watermen,  244 ;  Peter- 
bead  harbour,  245 ;  pilchard-catching  (Corn- 
wall), 246 ;  Shield's  oil-pipes,  246 ;  sponge- 
divers,  245;  Syrian  fishers,  244;  whale- 
hunters,  245;  Vtta  lulls  storm,  245; 
Wilkes  (Commodore),  246 

Olaf  Tbtoovasem  asleep,  not  dead,  467 

Old  8t.  Paul's,  301 

Old  woman,  devil  personates,  245 
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ve  tree  of  St.  Torquatus,  166 

f  Mm  Noriha  healed  by  relics,  266 

p  bc  pia8  watched  over  by  dogs,  364 

^  hundred  martyrs  of  Persia,  37 ;  one  hundred 

;   and  twenty  ditto,  38 

ros,  Cbrematismos,  Horama,  118 

u  phrids.  guardian  angel  of,  603 

riERUB,  Christ  as  child  appears  to,  341 ;  will 

*  serve  only  mightiest,  341 

i-ORTUNA,  guardian  angel  of,  604 ;  ass  and 

salted  meadow,  227 
Jeals,  393 

filers  of  angels,  352;  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
xxvi. ;  devils,  352 ;  purgatory,  328 ;  saints, 

'  363 

&KMS  and  the  budding  rod,  63 ;  hears  voice 

from  heaven,  63 
tiGKN,  works  of,  zxxv. 
kiiKOA,  angel  guides,  166;  aureola  of,  40; 

body  incorruptible,  373;  ecstasies  of,  40; 

*  hare  guides,  165 ;  protected  by  St.  Michael, 
1      301;  walks  on  water,  331 

■  ui  ox  released  from  Legion,  216 
riol  (Jo*epk\  (See  M  Joseph,"  etc.) 
b  borne  (RuthX  witch,  343 
'swild,  liberality  of,  306 
»awi*s  rash  vow,  208 

'tranto,  martyrs  incorruptible,  374 ;  saved  by 
ghosts,  374 

)uxn  brings  rain,  130 ;  La  crolx  de  St.  Ouen, 

73 ;  sees  cross  in  sky,  73 
Dur  Lady  of  Caravaggio,  628 ;  Mercy,  622 ;  of 

Mount  Carmel,  622  ;  of  the  0,  624 ;  of  the 

Seven  Sorrows,  623;  the  Auxiliatrix,  622. 

(See   Notre-Dame  ") 
Our  Lady  of  Deols  heals  thief,  227 
Ours(S*.).  (See"TJrsus") 
Out  of  the  body,  308 

Oven  entered  by  Sabas,  139 ;  Silvester,  140 
Ox  and  robber,  214 ;  of  Glicerius  resuscitated, 
280 

Oxanx a,  Christ  a  child  appears  to,  60 ;  marked 
with  stigmata,  425 ;  shown  heaven's  glory, 
60 

FAcmccs  keeps  absolute  silence,  455 
Pacomihs  carried  by  crocodiles,  116;  garment 

cures  flux,  162;  bad  gift  of  tongues,  164; 

music  at  his  death,  433  n. 
Paduma  hell,  415 
Pagan  stigmata,  423 
Palladium  fell  from  heaven,  106  n. 
Pallas  Minerva  fell  from  heaven,  106  n. ;  fire 

would  not  burn,  141 
Palestine,  drought  relieved,  130 
Palm-branch  from  Julian's  mouth,  26 
Palsy.  (See  "Paralytic") 
P  am  bo's  first  lesson,  467 
Pancbacb  Sghafhauser  cured,  71 
Paxtaleon  challenges  heathen  priests,  126; 

cures  blind  from  birth,  48;  unharmed  by 

wild  beasts,  364 ;  tortured  in  a  cylinder,  277 
Paper,  heavy  slip  of,  162;  letter  sent  from 

heaven,  436;  Vincent  Ferrler  receives 

from  heaven  a  slip  of,  436;  from  the 

Trinity  a  letter,  436 
Paphnucius  promised  a  son,  42 
Paradise,  vision  of,  325 

Paralytics  cured,  246:  Petitot,  246;  Thecla, 
246 ;  healed  by  Ausonlus,  246 ;  Christ,  246 ; 
Kuthymius,  246;  German  us,  234,  246; 


Laumer.  246 ;  Math  la,  236 ;  Maurellus,  23«  . 
Meinrad,  246 ;  Peter,  246 ;  Peter  of  GsUJIa. 
237 ;  Philip,  246 ;  Placid  us,  237 ;  WulfranV 
shrine,  134 

Paris  delivered  from  Attila,  391 ;  a  dragon,  114 
Parmenius  speaks,  though  tongueless,  293 
Parses,  hell  of  the,  414 

Partridges,  roast,  fly  away,  121 ;  seek  Oodrich's 
protection,  360 

Parure  of  wounds,  406 

Pascal  Batlon  assailed  by  devil,  99 

Passage  of  the  Jordan,  337 ;  of  the  Red  Sea,  337 

Passing  away,  437;  Ceylonese  custom,  437; 
Egyptian  custom,  437  ;  Guerricus,  437  ; 
Roman  custom,  437 

Passing  bell  explained,  369  n. 

Pastoral  staff  immovable,  463 

Path  from  earth  to  heaven,  205 

Patlbulum,  instrument  of  torture,  xlli. 

Patrictds  unharmed  by  scalding  water,  277 

Patrictus  and  the  honey-pots,  337 

Patrick,  angel  appears  to,  69 ;  asks  the  dead 
a  question,  77  ;  brings  water  from  dry 
ground,  237;  called  "Maun,"  69;  cures 
blindness,  237 ;  clears  Ireland  of  vermin, 
116;  drives  off  devils,  94 ;  floats  on  a  stone, 
164 ;  kindles  fire  with  icicles,  164 ;  miracles 
of,  237 ;  no  night  at  death,  421 ;  odour  of 
sanctity,  511;  overreaches  serpent,  116; 
raised  from  the  dead,  237 ;  resisted  legions 
of  devils,  446 ;  supplies  food  by  prayer, 
443 ;  supplies  water,  237, 334 ;  triple  miracle 
of.  237 ;  turns  man  into  wolf,  164 ;  vision's 
of,  325 ;  wounds  the  king's  foot,  237 

Patrick's  purgatory,  431 

Patroclos's  ghost,  28 

Patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  623 

Paul  and  Denysa,  son  promised,  43 

Paul  and  Elymas,  247 ;  Amandus,  247 ;  and 
Lysias,  346 ;  and  the  Jailer,  247 ;  and  the 
viper,  110,  247;  H crepitus,  247;  Julian, 
248;  bones  discriminated,  329;  breeches 
preserved,  264 ;  conversion,  282 ;  crew 
given  to,  206 ;  garment  sanative,  160 ; 
heals  a  cripple,  69 ;  let  down  In  a  basket, 
248 :  Aquinas,  248 ;  Carolstadt,  248 ;  prison 
doors  fly  open,  67  ;  murderer  or  god,  247  ; 
resuscitates  Eutychlus,  135;  route  fixed 
by  vision,  248 :  Cyril,  248  ;  tonsure  of, 
xxlx. ;  tooth  of,  261 ;  trance  of,  308 ;  voyage 
of,  248  :  Amandus,  248 

Paul  de  la  Crolx,  Christ  appears  to,  61 ;  crucifix 
of,  bleeds,  500 ;  forbidden  to  dance  by 
miracle,  227 ;  leaves  Perugia,  door  being 
locked,  61 ;  reproves  immodesty  of  dress, 
474 ;  turns  lady  black,  474 

Paul  Fabrictub  restored  to  life,  85 

Paul  of  Leon  and  bell,  143;  and  dragon,  116 ; 
relics  of.  261 

Paul  of  Ptolemais  unharmed  by  lions,  221; 
serpents,  221 

Paul  of  Trois  Chateaux,  budding  stick,  63 ; 
ploughman,  53 ;  receives  answer  from  dead 
man,  77 

Paul  the  hermit,  Antony  sent  to,  111 ;  buried 
by  lions,  7 ;  carried  to  heaven,  7 ;  fed  by  a 
crow,  128;  translation  of,  132 

Paul  the  Simple,  guardian  angel  of,  604 ;  casts 

out  devils,  102 
Paul's  cathedral,  301 
Paulinus  cured  of  blindness,  46 
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Pava&us  subdues  dragon,  lit 

Peaches  on  chestnut  slips,  354 1  prayed  for,  364 

Peoeh,  prophetic  warning,  266 

Pedlar  and  his  tracts,  380 

Pedbo  Paochi,  ghost  leads  to  victory,  159 

Peel  becomes  mulberry  tree,  54 

Peepul  tree  (TKe),  314 

Pels  six  and  lntaranlans,  3 

Pexops,  ivory  shoulder,  399 

Pemena,  death  of,  326,  326 ;  keeps  absolute 

silence,  456  n. 
Pewda,  army  burned  up,  278 
Pem elope,  dream  of,  119 
Penitent  thief,  249  :  Bexiers,  249 ;  a  courtesan, 

260 ;  an  Infidel,  260 ;  Dismaa,  249 ;  Titus, 

249 

Pentesurlngos,  instrument  of  torture,  xliL 

Peptk,  gift  of  land,  106 

Pepts  on  the  plague,  438 

Perfection,  xxll. 

Peeonke  Raul?  healed,  70 

Peepbtd a  sees  Dinocrates's  ghost,  483 ;  delivers 
brother  from  purgatory,  483 ;  insensible  of 
pain,  401 ;  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven,  206 

Persian  martyrs,  seven,  34 :  hundred,  37 ;  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  38;  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  38 ;  watermen  lull  sea  with 
oil,  244 

Peter  and  the'stater,  142 ;  Aldegundis  taught 
by,  465  ;  altar  made  by,  626;  appears  to 
Amandus,  23 ;  Bertha,  394 ;  Peter  Nolasco, 
24  ;  st  the' gate  "  Beautiful,"  263 ;  bones  dis- 
criminated, 329;  called  to  repentance,  66; 
chains  of,  258 ;  broken  off,  57 ;  chasuble  of, 
263,  268 ;  cures  palsy,  246 ;  delivered  from 
prison,  90;  denies  Christ,  250;  Cranmer, 
250 ;  Jerome  of  Prague,  250 ;  Marcelllnus, 
251 ;  devils,  as  dogs,  assault,  97 ;  heals  a 
cripple,  69 ;  Leo  taught  by,  465 ;  tonsure 
of,  xxix. ;  tooth  of,  261 
Petes  rises  from  grave  to  certify  sale,  78 
Peter  II.  cures  blindness  with  spittle,  295; 

delivers  from  prison,  92 
Peter  (Lord)  refuses  to  live  again,  515 
Peter  Armengol  restored  to  life,  79 
Pete u  Balsam,  harm  averted  from,  403 
Peter  Celestinr  and  dove,  110  n. ;  angel 
appears  to,  16 ;  fasts  forty  days,  136  ;  ghost 
of  monk  appears  to,  14 ;  lifted  up,  216 ;  re- 
ceives angel's  robe,  16 ;  sees  abbot's  ghost, 
15;  sent  to  cut  green  grass,  225;  turns 
water  into  wine,  336 
Peter  Damian  mortifies  body,  431 
Peter  Gonzalez,  fish  go  to  be  caught,  143 ; 

stands  on  fire,  138 
Peter  Nolasco,  Christ  appears  to,  623 ;  hears 
heavenly  voice,  329;  imitates  Peter,  24; 
Peter  appears  to,  24 ;  receives  clock  from 
heaven,  396;  scapular  given  by  Virgin, 
396  n. ;  Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  523 
Peter  Thomas  arrests  plague,  253 ;  brings  ship 
to  land,  288 ;  calls  down  rain,  130 ;  **  Mary  " 
engraved  on  heart,  392  ;  odour  of  sanctity, 
611;  pirates  kept  off  by,  288  n. ;  plague 
stayed  by,  253;  promises  a  son,  43;  stills 
tempest  by  prayer,  443;  Virgin  Mary 
appears  to,  488 ;  restores  his  voice,  124 
PhTEK  Vellius  no  poorer  by  giving,  420 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  Christ  In  rags  appears 
to,  276;  Christ  a  child  appears  to,  69; 
keeps  absolute  silence,  466 


Peter  of  Gallia  cures  palsy,  23? ; 

dumb,  237  ;  miracles  of,  337 

worm,  237;  wards  off  the  scb,S? 
Peter  of  Verona,  Christ  speaks  ta>  « 

verts  a  horse  into  smoke.  97;  mi 

horse,  tries  to  disturb.  97;  scan  t 

from  heaven,  329 ;  makes  &tmh 

123 ;  restores  a  man's  foot,  71 ; 

persecuted,  446;  wards  off  the  sea.  t* 
Peter  the  banker,  Chris*  appesa  k 

weighed  against  his  alms,  €3 
Peter  the  exorcist  delivered  from  pass.  - 

soul  carried  to  heaven,  8 
Peter  the  hermit,  dove  sent  to,  1H :  ~ 

water  into  wine,  339 
Peter  the  martyr.   (See  "  Peter  of  V«a 
Petttot  healed  of  palsy,  246 
Petrokilla  marked  with  HfigmaH,  42 
Petty  Bollandists,  xxiv. 
Pforuhelm,  girl  crucified  at,  174 
Phaxtabos,  attendant  on  dream-god.  ID 
PuARAixnis  supplies  water,  335 ;  stater 

for  lying,  64 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  353 
Pharaoh,  baker's  and  butler's  dream,  II*.  - 

dream  of,  117, 119 
Pharisee  and  publican,  251 

minstrel,  252;  Juno  sad 

Pyoterius  and  the  scullion,  3*4 ;  TaM- 

and  the  actor,  252 
Phtletus  convinced  by  the  "foeSefcacs 

preaching,''  394 
Philip,  earthquake  at  the  death  of.  343:  ii 

dragon  by  prayer,  116;  psrxlyttr 

by,  246 

Philip  II.  engraved  on  Montpensfar'k  hetfl, 

Philip  III.  cured  by  relic,  267 

Philip  Derrdter  strips  himself  for  s  bag 
63;  valet  does  the  same,  53 

Philip  Sidney  and  draught  of  water,  74 

Philip  of  Neri  appears  to  Fantone,  kz 
Christ  appears  to,  21;  in  two  pi*a 
once,  471;  lifted  up  in  prayer,  4£ 
luminous  face  of,  40;  relic  mort* 
speaks,  501 ;  restores  F*bricios  to 
sees  angels  in  host,  21;  Virgin  Mary  aft 
to,  21 

Philippe  I.  could  not  "  touch."  307 
Philippe  VI.  "touched"  14,000  persons,  3 
I'hobbtor,  attendant  of  dream-god,  m 
Phoenician  sun-god  fell  from  heaven,  104  < 
Photina,  whale  swallowed,  213 
Phta  personifies  Minerva,  203 
ilagaro,  cross  bleeds  blue  blood,  500 
Picture,  Christ's,  by  Luke,  422 ;  cores  4h 

262 ;  devils  burnt  in  exorcism,  i«3 ;  ^ 

by  Luke,  264 ;  taken  up  to  heaven.  33 
Pigeons.   (See  -  Doves  ") 
Pike  created  by  Guilbert,  147 
Pilate,  staircase  of,  273 
Pilchard-catchers  lull  sea  with  olL  245 
Pilgrims  to  Compostella,  121 
Pillar  of  cloud,  65  ;  fire,  73 ;  of  light,  53  . 

65 ;  Moses,  65 
Pillars  overweighted  lightened.  150,  i$i 
Pillar-saint  and  the  Jester,  252 
Pillar-saints :  Eutbvmius,  454;  Simeoc 

litea,  431 ;  Theodulus,  252 ;  of  the  Wrf 
Pindar's  dream,  118 

Pinnacle  of  temple,  252 :  James  the  Less, 
Jesus,  262 
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r*s  Inn,  thorn  blossoms  twice  a  year,  165 
tea    deterred  by  HUarion,  466  ;  Peter 
Thomas,  288  n. 

Well.    (See  "  Water  obedient ") 
\  V.  and  battle  of  Lepanto,  167;  crnciflx 
draws  back  from,  600;  death  known  by 
Theresa,  255 

.cidus  and  stag,  383;  casts  ont  devils,  237 
conversion  of,  283 ;  cures  ague,  237 ;  blind- 
ness, 47;  deafness,  237;  dumbness,  237 
gout,  237;  headache,  106;  palsy,  237 
Zoffa,  106 ;  in  brazen  bull  unharmed,  287 
miracles  of,  237 ;  raises  the  dead,  237  ;  tried 
like  Job,  211 ;  unharmed  by  lions,  222 
gue  cured  by  relics,  264 
gue  described  by  Procopius,  438 ;  struck  or 

Binitten  with,  437 ;  two  sorts,  438  n. 
tgue  stayed,  253 :  David,  253 ;  Malacca,  512 ; 

Nineveh,  253 ;  Peter  Thomas,  253 
igue  of  Florence,  438;  London,  438;  Mar- 
seilles, 482  n.;  Milan,  303 
a  to,  flight  of  bees  settle  on,  368 
Peking  out  an  eye,  388 
I  son  harmless,  438 :  to  Antony  of  Padua,  438 ; 
Austrebertha,  439;  Benedict,  439}  George 
of  Cappadocia,  82 ;  Victor,  409 
land,  children  crucified  in,  174 
liteness  of  the  dead,  439:  to  John  the 
almoner,  439;  Severus,  439;  three  Magi, 
439 ;  two  bishops,  439 
>ltcark*  hears  voice  from  heaven,  329 ;  odour 

of  sanctity,  511 ;  unharmed  at  stake,  139 
>lyckatks  recovers  ring,  143 
JL.TEUCTUS  promises  a  son,  43 
>ma  keeps  absolute  silence,  465 
l»ktius  Pilate  a  saint,  117 
ontmain,  Mary  in  1871  appears  at,  26 
ool  of  Bethesda,  253 ;  Marcian's  porch,  253 
oor,  giving  to  the,  418-420 
oor  man's  choice  of  wisdom,  289 
ope  allied  with  Turkey,  530 ;  cannot  be  de- 
posed, 251  n. ;  Marcellinus,  251 
opoguno,  hell  of  Virginians,  415 
'offo,  conversion  of,  305 ;  flames  of  fire  on  his 
lance,  305 ;  restores  one  killed  by  wolf,  85 
'orphtby  breaks  Venus's  statue,  180;  prays 

for  rain,  130 ;  vision  of,  325 
>ortericho,  name  of  devil,  200 
»ortia  and  Shylock,  291 
'ortions,  439 ;  given  by  Nicholas,  439 
'ortrait  of  Borromeo  works  miracles,  264 ;  of 

Ignatius,  266 
Possessed  by  a  cat,  93 
Possessions.  (See  under  *•  Imposture  ") 
L'ust-prophetic  intuition,  253:  Benedict,  253; 
Bernard,  254 ;  Christ,  253 ;  Cuthbert,  254, 
458 ;  Francis  Hieronimus,  254 ;  Gertrude's 
murder,  255;  Hermeland,  254;  Hilarion, 
255;  Kenhelm's  murder,  255;  Maurontus, 
254 ;  Modesta,  255 ;  Theresa,  255 ;  Vincent 
Ferrier,  255 

pornijr,  image  of  Virgin  Mary  by  St.  Luke,  422 
Potion  (The  Holy),  198,  199 ;  given  to  Friswood 

Williams,  194;  Sara  Williams,  198 
Pottery.  (See  "Glass  and  Pottery  ") 
Puurdieu,  name  of  devil,  200 
Prague,  God  fought  in  battle  of,  158 
prayer,  440 ;  accused  of :  Daniel,  74 ;  Isidore, 

74 ;  Armentarius  on  the  force,  440 
Barren  women  blessed  by:  Arsinda,  42; 

CUenia,  43;  Denysa,  43;  Hannah,  42; 


Prayer- 
women  by  the  prayers  of  Maureliua, 
Peter  Thomas,  43;  Theodosius,  43 
Bloody  flux  cured  by,  16;  Catherine  w*=*t£- 
miracles  by,  441 ;  coffer  enlarged  by,  ^r2fr. 
deserts  rejoice  through,  386;  devil  fcx£F«fc/ 
by,  441 ;  diseases  cured  by :  Borromeo,  S30  - 
difficulty  of  fixing  thought  in,  440;  dog 
awed  by,  365 ;  doors  opened  by,  442 ;  faJi 
from  horse  averted,  230 
Fire  quenched  by :  Cuthbert,  231 ;  Laumer, 

442 ;  Mamertus,  442 
Food  supplied  by:  St  Apollo,  441;  Jane 
Frances,  396 ;  Patrick,  443;  Theodosius,  399 
Foot  given  in  answer  to,  99 ;  glass  chalice 
mended  by,  397;  glass  goblet  mended  by, 
397 ;  God  put  to  the  test,  440 
Hand  given  in  answer  to :  John  of  Damascus, 

399;  Melor,  399;  Oulx,  400 
Hair  restored  by,  228;  Huntingdon  clothed 
by,  398 ;  Isidore  buoyed  up  by  well,  442 ; 
Issue  of  blood  healed  by,  16 ;  Jar  mended 
by,  396;  Lord's,  repetition  of,  445  n. 
Money  coined  by :  Benedict,  441 ;  Bernard, 
230;  Jane  Frances,  396;  John  de  Matha, 
354 ;  Mayeul,  398 
Murder  committed  by,  228 ;  oak  removed  by, 

435 ;  prison  walls  destroyed,  379 
Bain  sent  in  answer  to :  Basil,  129 ;  Bont, 
129;  Elijah,  129;  Euthymius,  129;  Hila- 
rion, 130;  John  Climacus,  130;  Ouen,  130; 
Peter  Thomas,  130 ;  Porphyry,  130 ;  Sabas, 
130 ;  Serenas,  130 ;  Thundering  Legion,  131 
Silver  pyx,  reward  of,  396 ;  sore  finger  cured 

by,  442 ;  stiff  hand  cured  by,  233 
Storm  lulled  by:  Bont,  441;  Clare,  441; 
Cuthbert,  231;  Giles,  442;  Peter  Thomas, 
443 ;  Wesley,  443 
Well  obedient  to,  442 
Prayers  for  the  dead,  512 ;  Evrard,  513 ;  Gregory 

the  Great,  513 
Prayers  to  saints,  513 :  Bernard  the  Great,  613 
Prayerless  man  punished,  160 
Preacher  heard  three  miles  off,  474 
Preaching  to  beasts:  Antony  of  Padua,  357; 
Francis,  358 ;  J  ullan,  430 ;  to  birds :  Antony, 
367 ;  Francis  d' Assist,  358 ;  Julian,  430 ;  to 
fishes:  Antony,  357;  Francis,  358;  to 
stones,  463 
Premonstratensians*  dress  prescribed,  502 
Preparation  for  the  Virgin's  lying-in,  524 
Preparing  the  way,  443 :  Semlramis,  443 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  524 
Pretel  healed  by  relics,  267 
Pbrtbhdbr  "  touched  "  for  king's  evil,  306 
Priest,  death-terrors  of,  386 ;  dress  of,  prescribed, 
601 

Priests  of  Baal  and  Elijah,  124 

Priests  of  God  must  be  honoured,  176,  177 

Pkimicius,  chief  secretary,  12 

PaiHUS,  dogs  will  not  touch,  221;  unharmed 

by  lions,  221 
Prior  released  from  purgatory,  488 
Prisca,  harm  warded  off,  406;  uninjured  by 

lions,  222 

Prison,  delivered  from,  90:  Alexander  and 
Hermes,  59 ;  St.  Apollo,  90 ;  Erasmus,  57  ; 
Felix,  91;  Fortunatua,  404;  Joseph  of 
Arimathca,  91;  Julian,  91;  Peter,  90; 
Peter  the  exorcist,  91 ;  Robert,  92 ;  Savinian, 
408 ;  Theodoras,  12 
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Prison  lightened  mlraculoualy :  Barbara.  416 ; 

Chriaantus,  404;  Eugenia,  404;  Hilary, 

421;  Julian,  406;  Peter,  90;  Restitute, 

406;  Vincent,  14 ;  Vitus,  409 
Priaon  walla  fall  down,  92, 379 
Prlaonera  and  jailer,  69, 91 ;  in  different  prisons 

como  together,  69.  (See  M  Ceptivea/*  etc) 
Pboba  carries  off  her  head.  170 
Procession  of  birds,  368;  of  Sacred  Heart  arrests 

plague,  482 
Paoconcs  sees  cross  in  sky,  283 
Paocus  the  giant,  111 

Prodigal  son,  266 ;  sons  of  Diocletian's  guards- 
man, 255 
Prophet,  devil  personates,  96 
Prophetic  warnings,  266;  Benedict  and  Totlla, 
266;  death  of  Julian,  266 ;  Jeans  and  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  256 ;  Hilarioo  and 
Julian,  256 ;  Peden  and  the  mocker,  256 
Paotasius,  body  incorruptible,  372;  odour  of 

sanctity,  372 
Pkdila  Leguilla,  son  resuscitated,  83 
Ptolemt  of  Egypt,  353 
Ptolkmt's  heaven,  411  n. 
Publican  and  Pharisee,  251,  262 
Pudding  and  Thame,  devil's  name,  200 
Putte,  a  devil's  name,  200 
Pullets,  cooked,  come  to  life,  121;  feathers 


ultlply,  121 

lied  with  stripes,  367,  368 


Punished 

Punishment,  xxiL  (See  "Harm") 
Purgatory,  xxlL,  513 ;  abbot  released  from,  488 ; 
Cecily  delivered  from,  514 ;  cloud  of  souls 
delivered,  614 ;  Durand  of  Bridon  redeemed 
from,  614 ;  Francises  describes,  515 ;  Giles 
honoured  by  a  general  delivery,  204 ;  has 
three  regions,  352 ;  Malachlas  shown  three 
regions,  615;  Margaret  of  Cortona,  328; 
Patrick's,  4 13;  Perpetua  deli  vera  her  brother, 
483;  Peter  (lord)  called  from,  615;  prior 
released  from,  488 ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  616 ; 
Virgin  Mary  delivers  many,  614 ;  divided 
into  separate  cells,  328 
Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  625 
Purity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  625 
Purr,  a  devil,  200,  203 
Putting  God  to  test.  394,  418,  440 
Puy  (Notro-Dame  du),  488 
Ptotkbjos  and  scullion,  394 
Pythagoras  conformed  to  God's  will,  383; 

golden  thigh  of,  399 
Pyx,  gift  from  heaven,  396 ;  nunnery  saved  by, 
397 ;  stolen,  493 


Question,  examined  by  the,  xlii. ; 

of  torture,  xlii.,  14 
Quinsy  cured,  69 

Quirt* us,  body  too  heavy  to  lift,  164 ; 
of,  69 


Rachenteges,  instrument  of  torture,  xllii. 

Back,  instrument  of  torture,  xlilL 

Radboukda  seems  on  fire,  40  n. 

Rag,  children  cured  by,  151 

Kain,  devil  personates,  96  n. 

Rain  does  not  wet  Aubln,  444;  Bernard's 
letter,  444;  congregation,  443 1  Dominic, 
231;  John-Joseph,  444;  Maidoc'a  book, 
444;  queen  Margaret,  444;  Ubaldua,  445; 
one  picking  onions,  448 ;  reapers,  444 

£eln  obedient  to  saints,  443:  to  Antony  of 


Padua,  443;  Aubln,  444;  BasrfL  1 
nard,  444;  Boot,  129;  Elijah,  121 ; 
chus,  444;  Enthymins,  1X9;  Gen* 
444;  Hllarion,  130;  Hugh  of  Potttesra.  4 
John  Climaena,  130;  John-Josep*,  4 
Makjoc,  444;  queen  Margaret,  444;  Cm 
130 ;  Peter  Thomaa,  130 ;  Porphyry.  \ 
Sabaa,  130;  Scholaattca. 445 ;  Seraim»  LXil 
Thoretta,  445 ;  the  Thundering  Legtoav  LS 
Ubaldus,  445 

Raised  to  life,  78 :  Alexander,  241 ;  kssa  i 
79 ;  Attains,  79 ;  Anstrcbettha,  430 ;  A  i 
79;  Benedict,  80;  Colette,  80;  CyrQ.  6*J 
Dominic,  80 

R  arm's  conceit  about  rose,  447 

Rate'  Run  at  Ternl,  241 

Rault  miraculously  healed,  70 

Raven,  rook,  crow  (and  the  plurals): 
why,  176  ».;  devil  personates,  9t 
Antony,  128;  Auxentiue,  120; 
127;  Elijah,  127;  Erasmus,  128;  Paul  > 
hermit,  128;  forbidden  to  caw  by  j 
brand,  361 ;  guide  Flrmatus,  106;  Meinrssrf 
sod  the  crows,  371 ;  murderers  betrayed  by. 
371 ;  protect  Vincent's  dead  body,  22 

Ravenna  (Archbishop  of)  death  of,  6 

Ravenous  devil,  99 

Ratmoxd  Nojinat  speaks  when  gagged.  293 
Ratvuvd  of  Pennaforte  and  cloak-rait,  66; 

saved  by  prayer,  441 ;  Virgin  Mary  appears 

to,  623 

Rays  of  the  eastern  star,  263 

Recognised  by  devila,  103 :  Ambrose,  103  ;  Ber- 
nard, 314;  Christ,  103;  Cyriacua,  315; 
Hllarion,  103;  Marculphus,  103 

Reconciliation  before  offering,  256 :  Eliphas  the 
Temanite,  266 ;  John  of  Alexandria,  267 

Red  rose,  origin  of,  447, 448 

Red  Sea  divides,  337 ;  passage  of,  337 

Reed  given  to  Christ,  272 

RegUlus,  battle  at  lake,  157 

Rxoulus  and  the  frogs,  365 ;  breaks  idols  at 
Senile.  179;  cheats  the  devil,  170;  cripple 
healed  by,  71;  doves  announce  death  of 
three  martyrs,  371 

Relics,  xxii„  257 :  altar  made  by  St.  Peter,  626; 
ass  with  five  legs,  274;  bleeding,  262; 
Boniface  the  greatest  collector  of,  267  a,; 
bowl  of  the  Holy  Family.  627 ;  Brady's  list 
of,  963 ;  Briocus,  262 ;  Cejetan's  baton,  257 ; 
Colette's  ring.  260 ;  coronation  stone,  206 ; 
Elol,  261 ;  Ellsha's  staff,  267 ;  Elisha's  dead 
body,  257;  Francis  of  Paula's  hood.  269; 
Gertrude's  bed,  274;  hand  from  heaven, 
259;  Ignatius  Loyola,  262;  in  Savigny, 
262;  in  SouilUc  church,  263;  Join  in 
psalmody,  262;  Joseph  the  carpenter.  261; 
makeshift,  264;  medal  which  multiplies 
food,  266 ;  medals,  267,  268 ;  Melancthon's 
list,  263 ;  Meier's  silver  band,  399 ;  miscel- 
laneous, 264 ;  Paul,  257 ;  Paul's  tooth,  261 ; 
Paul  of  Leon,  261 ;  Pelop's  shoulder,  399 : 
Peter's  chains,  258;  Peter's  tooth.  261; 
Philip  of  Neri,  501 ;  portrait  of  Borromeo, 
264 ;  stone  cast  at  St.  Stephen,  260 ;  Tro- 
Jeda's  body,  261 ;  Virgin's  milk,  260 ;  Tefl, 
485 ;  marriage  ring,  620  a. 

Relics  bleed,  262 

Relics  curative :  (1)  Description  of  them 
Bone  cures  ague,  bad  knee,  colic,  fever,  266; 
chasuble  cures  paralysis,  268 ;  cup  cures 
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all  diseases,  268;  Image  cores  ague,  267; 
medal  of  the  Tmmaailats  Conception,  267 ; 
medals  cure  all  disease*,  267,  268 ;  picture 
cures  mortal  disease,  265 ;  pieces  of  garment 
cure  stitch  In  the  Bide,  colic,  wound,  267 ; 
portrait  cures  glandular  swellings,  266; 
relics  of  Germans  Cousin,  264-266;  of 
Isidore.  267 ;  of  John-Joseph,  267 ;  relics 
steeped  in  wine  cure  plague,  264 ;  scapular 
of  Peter  of  Gallia,  237 ;  sitting  on  a  bier 
cures  bad  knee,  267  ;  shroud  quenches  fire, 
268;  slip  of  paper  cures  blindness,  264; 
black  ague,  266 ;  staff  of  Elisha  resuscitates 
the  dead,  257 ;  tomb  of  Borromeo,  70 ;  of 
Rieul  or  Regulus  cures  cripple,  71;  ten 
lepers,  405;  tooth  cures  bad  eyes,  268; 
writing  cures  headache,  266 
i  Description  of  disease  cured  by  relics— 
Ague  by  an  image,  267  ;  apoplexy,  267 ;  bad 
eyes  by  a  tooth,  268 ;  bad  knee  by  a  bone, 
266 ;  by  sitting  on  a  bier,  267 ;  black  ague 
by  a  slip  of  paper,  266 ;  blindness,  265 ; 
from  birth,  265 ;  colic  by  a  bone.  266 ;  con- 
traction of  the  knee,  267 ;  dead  resuscitated 
by  Elisha's  corpse,  267 ;  by  Elisha's  staff, 
267  ;  diseases  of  all  sorts  by  a  medal,  267, 
268 ;  by  pieces  of  a  garment,  267 ;  by  Wal- 
bert's  cup,  268 ;  epilepsy,  267 ;  fatty  tumour, 
265;  fever  by  s  bone,  266,  267;  Are 
quenched  by  a  shroud,  268;  fistula,  266; 

glandular  swelling  by  a  portrait,  266; 
eadache  by  slip  of  paper,  266 ;  inflamma- 
tion by  a  hyacinth,  267 ;  injuries  from  a 
fall,  267 ;  measles,  265 ;  mortal  sickness  by 
a  medal,  267 ;  by  a  picture,  264 ;  paralysis, 
265 ;  plague,  264 ;  spasms,  267 ;  stitch  in 
the  side  by  a  rag,  267 ;  wound  by  a  tatter, 
267 

3)  Whose  the  relic— 
Borromeo's  picture— mortal  sickness,  264; 
De8iderius — mortal  sickness,  264 ;  Bruno- 
plague,  264 ;  Elisha— raised  the  dead,  267 ; 
Germana  Cousin— all  diseases,  264-266; 
Ignatius'*  bone— fever,  266,  267 ;  Immacu- 
late Conception  medal,  267 ;  John-Joseph 
—inflammation,    267;  Landry's  shroud 
quenches  fire,  268;  Maurin's  tooth— bad 
eyes,  268 ;  Peter's  chasuble— paralysis,  268 ; 
Walbert's  cup— all  diseases,  268 ;  Xavier's 
medal— all  diseases,  268 
T4)  Persons  cured  by  relics — 
Anne  dl  Matia  of  stitch,  267;  Antoinette 
EstelWs  son  of  blindness,  266 ;  Antony's 
son— born  blind,  265 ;  archbishop  Volcmar 
of  bad  eyes,  268;  baron  of  Belliboni's  son — 
bad  knee,  266 ;  Candida  Francises  of  mortal 
sickness,  264;  Bartholomew  Contest!  of 
headache,  266 ;  Charles  Carafalo  of  epilepsy, 
267 ;  donns  of  Aragon  of  glandular  swell- 
tags,  266;  Drusilla  Tursellina  of  fever,  266; 
Elizabeth  Gay  of  blindness,  265 ;  Ferdinand 
Pretel  of  ague,  267;  Francis  Ferrlere— 
born  blind,  266;  Francis  Lafon  of  fatty 
tumour,  265 ;  Geronimo  Gabriello  of  black 
ague,  266;  Girolamo  Politi'a  daughter,  267  ; 
Jacquette  Catala  of  measles,  265 ;  ludy  of 
Tolfa  of  fever,  267;  Margaret  di  Fraja's 
nephew,  267 ;  Michel  de  San  Pascal— wound, 
267;  Olimpia  Norina  of  blindness,  266; 
Pascal  Christiano  of  colic,  267  ;  Philip  III. 


Relics— 

of  fever,  267 ;  Philip  Luc  of  fistula,  266 ; 
Robert  of  paralysis,  266 ;  Vincenza  Aldava 
of  bad  knee,  267 

Belies,  false:  Job's,  186;  Restituta's,  180; 
Urban's,  185;  Join  in  psalmody,  76;  Jump 
for  joy,  262;  list  of:  Brady's,  263;  Melanc- 
thon's,  263 ;  miscellaneous,  264 ;  makeshift, 
264;  move  and  speak,  501;  multiplied: 
Agues' b  head,  274 ;  ass  with  five  legs,  274 ; 
cross  of  Christ,  270  n. ;  Gertrude's  bed,  274 ; 
nails  of  the  cross,  271 ;  titles  of  the  cross, 
273;  two  heads  of  John  Baptist,  263,  274; 
wood  of  the  cross,  270  n.,  274 ;  thrust  into 
the  month,  195,  200 

Relics  of  Constantinople,  275 ;  of  Savigny,  262 ; 
of  8ouiUac  church,  263 

Relics  of  the  crucifixion,  269:  the  bandage, 
269 ;  blood,  269 ;  cross,  269 ;  crown  of  thorns, 
270;  cup,  271;  grave-clothes,  271;  nails, 
271;  reed,  272;  robe,  272;  spear,  272; 
sponge,  273 ;  staircase  of  Pilate's  hall,  273 ; 
table,  273 ;  title  of  accusation,  273 ;  whipping- 
post, 274 ;  wood  of  the  cross  multiplied,  274 

**  Remember  thou  art  mortal,"  437 

Run  arrests  a  fire,  141 ;  baptized  by  dew  and 
a  sunbeam,  110;  body  too  heavy  to  lift, 
164 ;  lifted  by  angels  into  shrine,  164 ;  casts 
out  dumb  spirit,  123;  cures  demoniacal 
blindness,  49 ;  dearth  forestalled  by,  89 ; 
dove  descends  on,  110 ;  walks  fire  out,  141 

"  Render  to  Caesar,"  etc.,  290 

Rknhes,  prison  walls  fall  down,  92 

Rent  garment,  276 :  Christ's,  275;  Jeroboam's, 
275;  Samuel's,  276 

Repetition  (Vain),  446:  Anglican  Church, 
445  n.;  Jewish,  445;  Mahometan,  446; 
Roman  Catholic,  446;  Rosary,  445 

Reproduction.  (See  "  Food  Multiplied  ") 

Resist  the  devil,  446 :  Clare,  446 ;  Patrick,  446 

Rkstttota,  apparition  of,  407;  dead  body 
restores  life,  180;  barm  warded  off,  406; 
prison  miraculously  light,  406 ;  relics  false, 
180 ;  transported  from  Rome  to  Sora,  131 

Retributive  punishment,  276 :  Abraham,  276 ; 
Agnes,  276;  Barbara's  father,  276  ;  Boni- 
face, 66;  Catherine,  276;  Daniel,  276; 
Faustinas,  277  ;  forty  martyrs,  277  ; 
Haman,  275 ;  Januarius,  277 ;  Juliana,  428 ; 
Martina,  396;  Pantaleon,  277;  Patricius, 
277;  Penda,  278;  Salome,  278;  Shadrach, 
etc,  276;  Savinian,  408;  Thyrsus,  278; 
twenty  martyrs,  243;  Vitus  and  Valerian, 
409 

Return  not  evil  for  evil,"  446 :  Benet-Joseph, 
446 ;  Gertrude  of  Ostend,  446 
Revelation.  (See 41  Visions  and  Revelations  ") 
Reverence.  (See  ••  Honour  God's  8aints  ") 
Reviled  and  persecuted,  446 :  Peter  of  Verona,  446 
Rhabdomancy,  44 

Rhjeticus,  dead,  speaks  to  dead  wife,  18 ;  she 

answers,  78 
Rhone,  banks  of  fertile,  386 
Rib  of  the  "  Word  made  flesh,"  263 
Rich  banker  and  beggar,  63 ;  weighed  against 

his  alms,  63 
Rich  fool,  279  :  bishop  Hall's  anecdote,  279 
Rich  ruler,  280 :  Bernard,  280 ;  the  miser,  280 
Richard  crucified  by  Jews,  171 
Richard  of  Chichester  feeds  thousands  with 

one  loaf,  149 
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Ribcl's  tomb,  cripple   healed,  71.  (See 

"Regolus") 
Right  eye  offending,  388 
Riqobert  end  Pepin's  gift,  106;  candle 

flux,  379 

Ring :  Coletta's  sent  from  heaven,  260 ;  Her- 
metheriua's  carried  upwards,  226 

Ring  recovered  from  a  fish :  Miss  Elton's,  H2 ; 
Polycratea's,  143;  queen  of  Scotland's,  142; 
Virgin  Mary's,  620  n. 

Rip  van  Winkle  only  asleep,  467 

-  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion."  380 

Rita  of  Casda  had  stigmata,  426 ;  lives  on  the 
Eucharist,  609 ;  obedience  of,  244 

River  Adlge  refuses  to  enter  church,  338 ;  Bobio 
changes  its  course,  447 ;  Buthier  commanded 
to  abate,  340 ;  buoys  up  a  drowning  man, 
106  (see  -  Well ") ;  Danube  restrained,  467 ; 
dried  up  or  diverted,  447 ;  Jordan  divides, 
337,  338 ;  Lycus  restrained  by  staff,  466 ; 
Po  commanded  to  abate,  467 ;  refuses  to  wet 
Genevieve's  bed,  338 ;  the  Sabbatic,  281 ; 
Sarthe  divides,  338 ;  Seine  refuses  to  enter 
a  monastery,  338 ;  Tagus  passed  over,  338 ; 
Ubaye  divides,  339 

Robber  and  eggs,  214;  and  horse,  462;  ox,  214 

Robe  given  to  Christ,  272 

Robe  (Holy)  of  Argeuteull,  272;  Moscow,  272  ; 
Treves,  272 

Robert  of  Casa  Dei  and  eagle,  128 ;  hangs  gloves 
on  sunbeam,  299 ;  refuses  the  breast  of  an 
ungodly  wet  nurse,  366 ;  soul  ot  like  a  globe 
of  fire,  460 

Robert  of  Champagne,  the  Virgin  espouses,  27 
Robert  of  Lyons  has  visions  of  paradise,  326 
Robert  of  Sille  delivered  from  prison,  92;  a 

married  celibate,  496 
Rochet  (Gregory's)  kills  a  man,  161 
Rock  arrested  in  its  fall  by  Francis  of  Paula, 

161 ;  cut  with  a  sword,  22 ;  water  brought 

from,  by  Francis  of  Paula,  238;  by  Moses, 

238 

Rocks  removed,  434 
Rod  of  Muses  preserved,  263 
Roderick  blinded,  why,  400  n. 
Rodolph  and  the  priest,  176  n. 
Roqese  weighed  Becket  yearly,  42 
Roman  Avernus,  414 

Roman  Catholic  (see  "Catholic")  custom,  437 ; 

lustrations,  604 
Romans  and  burning  candle,  62 
Rom  anus  heals  leper,  240 ;  subdues  dragon,  116 
Romuald,   body  Incorruptible,  374;  Christ 

appears  to,  468 ;  in  valley  of  humiliation, 

468 ;  ladder  of,  206 ;  sees  Apolllnaris's  ghost, 

479 

Ron  an  tames  dogs  by  sign  of  cross,  365 

Rood  at  Boxley,  501 

Roof  of  church  upheld  by  Virgin,  21 

Rooks,  devil  personates,  98 ;  feed  Cuthbert,  127 ; 
forbidden  to  caw,  361 

Rosa  of  Viterbo  sees  Christ  crucified,  20 

Rosalinr,  bread  turned  to  roses,  448 

liosANA,  two  guardian  angels  of,  504 

Rosary,  xxlx. ;  repetitions  of,  445 

Rose,  roses,  447  :  Adonis  flower,  447 ;  Agnes  of 
Pulciano,  448 ;  Elisabeth  of  Hungary,  449 ; 
Francis,  448;  Germane  Cousin,  448;  Rosa- 
line, 448 ;  SchOnberg-Cotta  family,  449 

Rose,  conceits  about  its  origin,  447 :  Anacreon, 
447  ;  Benedict's  blood,  448;  E.  C.  B„  447; 


Qesner,447;  Lodan's blood, 448; Is** 
447 ;  Rapin,  447 ;  ZUlah's  biosd,  44] 

Roses  rain  from  heaven,  230 

Rose  festival,  450 

Rose-girl  of  Salency.  450  ;  lily  of 

Rosiere  (J%*\  450 

Round  tables,  206 

Rudolf  and  priest,  176  n. 

Rurus's  tree  blossoms  in  winter,  156 

Ruler  of  Capernaum,   380 :   Bernard,  U 

George,  280 
Rood  chooses  wisdom,  289 
Rupture  cured  by  Francises,  233 
Rusncus  and  joint  of  pork,  125 
Ruth  Osborne,  witch,  343 

Sabas  calls  down  ram  by  prayer,  139;  ess? 
oven  Innocuously,  139 ;  harm  averted  tea, 
407 ;  lives  on  Eucharist,  599  ;  makes 
nant  with  lion,  222;  saves  clothes  sf  tat* 
139 

Sabbatic  rest,  280 :  Evreux  barren,  289;  sa&r 
paralysed  for  grinding  on  Sunday,  239;  aw 
sent  to  purgatory  for  working  on  a  fac*. 
324,  325 ;  peasants  punished  for  works*  « 
Sunday,  280 ;  priest  paralyzed  br  *«sHf 
on  Sunday,  234 

Sabbatic  rivers,  281 

Saboius  commands  Po  to  abate,  467 

Sabikus,  an  image-maker,  converted,  179 

Sabra  delivered  from  dragon,  lis 

Sac  de  nuit  not  wetted  in  river :  Dosoisk,  a. 
Odilo.236 

Sacerdos  banishes  birds  of  prey,  365;  cam 

blindness,  47  ;  raises  Laban  from  daat  * 
Sacrament  administered  by  angela,  17 
Sacraments,  xxii. ;  not  indispenaabie,  479;  fe 

seven,  xxvU. 
Sacred  Heart,  devotion  ot  480,  481 ;  appear)  * 

Margaret  Mary,  xii.        481;  process* 

arrests  plague,  482  n. 
Sacred  hour,  devotion  of  the,  481,  482 
Saddle,  query  included,  440 
Saooth  sees  a  **  Jacob's  ladder,'*  296 
Sailor  and  citixen,  385 

Saints,  xxii. ;  age  of,  354 ;  extravagant  pne» 
ot  xxliL  n. ;  honour  God's,  176,  177 ;  of  i* 
nineteenth  century,  *»*t«  ;  orders  <  = 
heaven,  362,  353 

"  Saints'  rest,"  380 

Salamanca,  battle  oC  436 

Salency,  rose-girl  ot  450 

Saliva.  (See  "  Spittle  ") 

Salvation,  xxii. 

Salome  and  John  the  Baptist,  its ; 

by  ice,  278 
Salt  meadow  (Tie).  227 
Samaritan  remedy  for  wounds,  436 
Samosata,  martyrs  ot  35 
Sampson  of  Wales  banishes  wild 

cures  snake-bite,  505;  dove 

110 ;  face  on  fire,  40 ;  subdues  a  

Samson  and  Jawbone,  281 ;  battle  of  Motn« 

281 ;  Manlius  saves  Capitol,  282 
Samuel,  rent  garment,  276 
Sanctis  d'Urbino,  walls  of  church  npr  ■  to,  3 

yokes  a  wolt  365 
Sant  Sacrement,  fete  ot  481  n. 
Santa  Casa,  526 
Santos,  hell  of  the,  415 
Sapiel,  Rosaua's  guardian  angel,  594 
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Sapphira,  death  of,  4 

Saragossa,  martyrs  of,  36 

Sarah  a  mother,  42 

Sarcophagus  made  light,  161 

iarthe  (7V;)  divides,  338 

Satan,  xxii. ;  personates  an  angel  of  light,  460 : 

Catherine  of  Bologna,  450 
Satan,  diploma  given  to,  66 
Satan  falling,  450 :  Zeno,  460 
Saturday,  why  fast-day,  393  n. 
Satyr  seen  by  Antony,  111 
Sattrub  shatters  idol  by  sign  of  cross,  179 
Saul  [Paul],  conversion  of,  282  :  Audaldus,  284 ; 

Colonel  Gardiner,  282 ;  Francis  d'  Assist,  284 ; 

Hubert  and  the  stag,  282 ;  Norbert,  282 ; 

Pladdus,283;  Procopius,  283 ;  his  blindness 

cured,  45 ;  voice  from  heaven  speaks  to,  326 
Saul  {King)  and  A  gag,  243 ;  Jealousy  of,  284  : 

Leopold,  284 
Savigny  church,  relics,  262 
>avinian  converts  jailer,  374;  barm  averted 

from,  408 ;  taught  of  God,  465 
Sawn  asunder :  Tarbula,  34 
Scallop-shells  for  pilgrims,  602 
Scapular  curative,  237;  described,  603  n.; 

given  to  Nolasco  by  Virgin,  396  n. ;  Simon 

Stock,  603 

Scholastics ,  rain  obeys,  446 ;  soul  like  a  dove, 

460 ;  speaks  after  death,  77 
ScbOnbcrg-Cotta  family,  449 
Scone  stone,  206 

Scorpion  mentioned  by  Rehoboam,  xliv. ;  a  whip 
for  torture,  xliv. ;  the  four  knights,  34 ; 
Bestituta,  406 

Scotland  claimed  as  a  fief,  22 

Scourges,  instruments  of  torture,  xliv. 

Scourges  of  devil,  four,  187 

Scripture,  xxiii. ;  not  to  be  explained  by  con- 
jecture, 436  n. 

Scrofula  cured  by  Borromeo,  231 

bullion  and  Pyoterlus,  394 

Scythians  consult  myrtles  and  willows,  44 

Sea  divides,  337 

Sea  gives  up  her  dead,  461 :  Gorgonlus,  etc,  451 

Sea  lulled  by  prayer:  Bout,  441;  Clare,  441 ; 
Cutbbert,  231 ;  Giles,  442 ;  Peter  Thomas, 
443;  Wesley,  443 

Sea  obeys  saints,  284:  Castor,  285;  Christ, 
284 ;  Clement,  285 ;  Gregory  of  Nasianzen, 
286  ;  Hllarlon,  285 ;  Hyacinths,  285 ;  Joseph 
Oriol,  286 ;  Neptune,  284 ;  Nicholas,  286 

Sea  retreats  three  miles,  285 

Sea-cow  yoked  by  Maidoc,  364 

Sea-waves  bury  Vincent's  body,  32 

SBBABTfAV,  11 ;  asleep,  not  dead,  457  ;  cures 
gout,  106 ;  ghost  gives  direction  about  his 
burial,  32 ;  makes  the  dumb  speak,  123 

Skcchi  and  Cencda,  291 

« Second  Nun's  Tale,"  Chaucer,  57 

Second  sight.  (See  "Post-prophetic  Intui- 
tion") 

Secondkl  works  miracles  by  Beelzebub,  186 
SxcuKDrNA  hears  heavenly  voice,  329;  milk 

flows  from  her  wounds,  60 
Seine  (The)  refuses  to  enter  monastery,  338 
•Sell  all  thou  hast,"  etc,  451:  Crab,  451; 

Cyril,  26 ;  Serapion,  451 
Semiramis,  march  of,  443 ;  resurrection-trick,  87 
Senlis,  Idols  broken,  179;  temple  converted 

into  church,  179 
Srhic achxris's  army  destroyed,  157 


SnvADius,  dream  to  prove  reality  of  soul, 
119 

Skjtxek  buries  the  dead,  303 

Separation  from  Christ  impossible,  452 :  Antony 

the  Great,  452 
Seraph,  face  of  a,  263 
Seraph  pierced  Theresa's  heart,  22 
Sxrafhia  called  Veronica,  316 ;  **  holy  face " 

of,  316 

Serapion  sold  all  he  had,  and  himself  too,  461 

Skbapto,  idol  shattered,  179 

Sxaxxicus  finds  book,  after  being  six  years  in 

river,  338 ;  Sarthe  divides  for,  339 
Sesxnub  brings  down  rain,  130 ;  restored  to  life, 

135  n. 

Sanoics  consoled  by  angel,  12 ;  by  St.  Bacchus, 

Sermon  heard  three  miles  off,  474.  (See 
•♦Chant  heard  six  miles  off,"  165  ;  ••  Prayer 
heard  three  miles  off,"  474) 

Serpent  cursed,  453 ;  tradition,  453 ;  devil  per- 
sonates, 96 ;  Eucharist  becomes,  494  ;  out- 
witted by  Patrick,  115 ;  speaks  with  human 
voice,  294  n. 

Serpent's  bite  cured  by  holy  water,  505 

Serpents  cleared  from  Castorla  by  Eutychus,  112; 
Gallinarla  by  Hilary,  114;  Ireland  by  Pa- 
trick, 115 ;  Lerins  by  Honoratus,  114 

Serpents  innocuous :  Pacomlus,  116 ;  Simeon  and 
Jude,  116 ;  submissive  to  Thecla,  117.  (See 
"Dragon") 

Skrvan,  fire  kindled  itself,  378 

Skrvasiub,  body  incorruptible,  434  n. ;  delivered 
from  the  pit,  85;  music  heard  at  death, 
434 ;  receives  key  from  heaven,  396 ;  re- 
stored to  life,  86 

Service  for  the  sick,  499 

Servitors  of  Mary,  dress  prescribed,  602 

Seven,  xxiii.;  candlesticks,  286:  Francisca's 
vision,  286 

Seven  days  =  seven  years,  386 ;  deadly  sins, 
xxvi. ;  cast  out,  190 ;  devils  of  M sister  Malny, 
196 ;  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxvi. ;  Joys  of 
Mary,  xxvi. 

Seven  martyrs  of  Ancyra,  35;  Persia,  34;  Samo- 
sata,  35 ;  orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
xxvi.;  sacraments,  xxvii.;  sleepers,  466  ; 
sorrows  of  Christ,  382 ;  of  Mary,  xxvi.;  Our 
Lady  of  the,  623 ;  virtues,  xxvii. ;  women, 
milk  from  wounds,  50 ;  unharmed  in  fur- 
nace, 60 ;  works  of  mercy  (corporal),  xxvi. ; 
(spiritual),  xxvi. 

Skvrrik  and  the  locusts,  223 ;  and  Sil vinos,  78 ; 
arrests  a  river,  467 ;  candles  light  them- 
selves, 378 ;  obtains  answer  from  dead  man, 
78 ;  odour  of  sanctity,  612 ;  restores  woman 
to  life,  85 

Srvxrus,  dove  descends  on,  110 ;  politeness  of 
dead  to,  439 ;  restores  a  man  to  life  for  con- 
fession, 85 

Sxverus  (Smperor)  consults  "Sortes  Virgi- 
liansV'  44 

Shadrach,  etc,  in  the  furnace,  286 :  Alexander, 
etc,  286 ;  blood  of  Blaise  a  talisman,  286 ; 
Even  tins,  286 ;  Faustinus  and  Jovita,  287  ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  232 ;  Julian,  400 ;  a  Jew 
boy,  287  ;  Mamas,  287  ;  Myron,  220  ; 
Pladdus,  287  ;  seven  holy  women,  60  \ 
Theodulus,  286  ;  Vitus,  287 

Sharks  of  prodigious  she,  212  n. 

Sheep  eaten,  reproduced,  148 
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Saeep  obedient,  453:  Benedict*,  453 ;  Soulangia, 

866;  Tboretta,  453 
Shepherd  (Tfce  contented),  363 
Shibboleth,  388 :  Bryces  day,  368 ;  the  Ephraim- 
.    ites,  388 ;  Sicilian  Vespers,  388 
Shields,  oil-pipes  of,  345 
Shining  face.         **  AnreoU  ") 
Ship  dismasted  makes  a  safe  voyage,  354; 

miraculously  brought  to  shore,  388  :  Peter 

Thomas,  388 
Ship  understands  human  speech,  394  n. 
Sriiton  {Mother),  witch,  341 
Shoes  cure  leper,  161 
Shoulder  (Pelop's  ivory),  399 
Shovel  rescued  from  fire,  140 
•*  Show  me  the  queen  of  heaven,"  368 
••Show  me  Thy  glory,"  288  :  Clara,  388 ;  Jam- 

blichuft,  2*8 
Shroud  of  Landry  quenches  fire,  268 
Shunammite's  son  resuscitated,  79 
Shtlock  and  Portia,  391 
Siamese  *•  bray  to  death, "  375 ;  hell  of  the,  416 
Sibichox  of  Spire  paralyzed,  6 
Sibylline  prophecies,  182 
-Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,"  437 
Sicilian  Vespers,  288 ;  French  asleep,  not  dead, 

468 

Sick  man  and  Satan,  212 
Sickness,  xxili. 

Side  pierced  with  spear,  424;  left  of  Christ, 
60  n. ;  of  Veronica,  424  n. ;  right  of  Francis, 
426  n. 

Stonbt  and  draught  of  water,  74 

Sioisbert,  Infant,  says  "  Amen,"  356 

Silence,  453 :  Abernethy  and  the  lady,  456  n.  ; 
observed  by  Andronicus,  453;  Arsenius, 
454  ;  Benet-Joseph,  454 ;  Catherine  of 
Siena,  454 ;  abbey  of  Cluny,  454 ;  Erailiana, 
454 ;  Euthymius,  454 ;  John  the  Silent,  455 ; 
John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  465 ;  Padficus, 
455 ;  Peter  of  Alexandria,  456 ;  Poma,  465 ; 
Tabennites,  465 ;  Vincent  de  Paul,  465 

Silence,  Vincent's  prescription  for,  124  n. 

Sillr"  {Robert  de)  delivered  from  prison,  92 

Silver  coffer  miraculously  enlarged,  226 

Silver  cross  given  in  alms,  restored  by  Christ,  61 

Silver  hand  of  Melor,  399 

Silver  paten  floats  on  water,  133 

Silvester  enters  heated  oven  unharmed,  140 

SiLviKU8  hears  and  speaks  after  death,  78 ;  lived 
on  Eucharist,  509 

Simeon  and  child  Jesus,  288 :  Dnnstan,  289 

Simeon,  lions  act  as  guides,  222 

Simeon  Sttlitcs  brings  water  from  dry  land, 
335;  causes  woman  to  drop  down  dead, 
337  ;  fasts  forty  days,  136;  maggot  becomes 
a  pearl,  415 ;  mortifies  his  body,  431 ; 
promises  a  son,  43 ;  supplies  water,  335 

Simon  crucified  by  Jews,  172 

Simon  and  Jude  bid  infant  declare  Its  father, 
356 ;  in  Egypt.  390 ;  makes  idols  dumb, 
390 ;  serpents  obey,  116 

Simon  Maods  buried  alive.  87;  "Great  Power 
of  God,"  xxx. ;  lifted  up,  218 ;  miracles  of, 
601 ;  thaumaturgist,  xxx. ;  tonsure  of,  xxix. 

Simon  Stock  fasts  in  infancy,  393 ;  fed  by  a  dog, 
128 ;  Virgin  gives  scapulary,  603 

Btmpligian,  head  makes  a  hole,  338 

Simplictus  restored  to  life,  87 

Sin  crucifies  Christ  afresh,  384 ;  111  odour  of, 
610  n. ;  explained,  612  n. ;  reproved :  Peter 


Gonzalez  stands  on  fire,  138;  aj  m— f  at  4. 
disease,  49 

Sins  forgiven,  466 :  Frances,  456 ;  taken  vici- 
ously :  Lidwina,  304 ;  Patrick,  266  ;  Vlaceot 
Ferrier,  436 

Sins,  seven  deadly,  xxvi. 

Sinvaldus  commands  the  Bobbto,  447 

Sitting  in  church,  177  w. 

SrviARn,  soul  carried  to  heaven,  8 

Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sjxty-«ix  martyrs, 
38  ;  appear  to  Theodore,  38 

Skeleton  in  feasts,  437 

Skull  of  St.  Matthias,  363 

Sleepers  In  death,  456:  prince  Arthur.  454; 
Barbarossa,  456 ;  Bobadil.  457  ;  Brian.  45T; 
Charlemagne,  457 ;  Charles  V..  457 ;  JDsmd. 
468 ;  Desmond,  457 ;  Elijah,  457  ;  Eodyrmoe.' 
458 ;  Eptmenldee,  458 ;  Thomas  Krrildoaar. 
458  ;  Gyneth,  458 ;  Laxar,  467 ;  Mahoansord 
Mohadi.  457  ;  Mansur,  457  ;  Merlin,  4** ; 
miscellaneous,  467 ;  Nourjahad,  458  ;  Kip 
van  Winkle,  467  ;  Sebastian,  457  ;  the  Sena 
Sleepers,  456;  Sicilian  Vespers,  45*;  tat 
Tell  family,  457 ;  Tryggvasen,  467 

Slip  of  paper  of  great  weight,  163 ;  received 
from  heaven,  436 

Slippers,  Enoch's  preserved,  263 

Smith  (Anne),  impostures  of,  193, 196 

Smith  (Joseph),  Urim  and  Thummim  of,  316 

Smiting  with  plague,  437 

Smolkin,  a  devil,  200,  202 

Snow  obeys  Eumachus,  444 

Sobieski,  284 

Sodom  and  Dead  Sea,  289 :  the  knight's  castle, 
289 

Soforce,  a  devil,  197 

Solanoia  carries  off  her  head,  170 ;  has  a 
guiding  star,  297 ;  wild  beasts  submit  to, 
366 

Solemn  ros,  tomb  revealed,  93;  too  heavy  to 
lift,  93 

Solomon,  choice  of,  289 :  apprentice's  choke, 
289 ;  beggar's  choice,  289  ;  Domitian  and 
the  three  sentences,  290;  Rood's  choke, 
289 ;  Sultan,  Soft,  and  surgeon,  290  n. 

Solomon,  God  answers  by  fire,  156 

Solomon,  Judgment  of,  290:  Charles  V.  and 
precedency,  290 ;  Amu**  and  the  Turk, 
291 ;  Cherluli  and  lost  purse,  391 ;  forged 
transfer,  292 ;  Portia  and  Shy  lock,  291 ;  St. 
Ives  and  others,  290;  Secchl  and  Geoeda, 
291;  son  discovered,  291 ;  stolen  horse,  292; 
Susanna  and  elders,  299 

Son  discovered,  291 

Son  of  prayer,  42, 43 :  Genulph,  66 ;  Samuel,  43 

Sophocles,  -  Attic  Bee,"  368 

Sorcerers,  341 :  Theesallan,  etc,  341 

Sores  and  blains  cured,  468 :  Constance,  458 

Sorrows  of  Mary  (Seven),  xxvi. 

Sortes  Horn  ericas,  44 

Sortes  Sanctorum,  44  :  Berrldge,  44 ;  Heraellna, 
44 

Sortes  Vlrgllianae,  44  :  Charles  I.  and  lord  Falk- 
land, 44 ;  Gordianus,  44 ;  Severn*,  44 

Soaus  and  the  stag,  138 ;  fills  three  barrels  with 
wine  from  three  grapes,  149;  heals  leper 
240 ;  refuses  to  see  his  mother,  381 

Sospttea  sees  all  the  world,  346 

Souillac  church,  relics  of,  263 

Soul,  xxlii. ;  proof  of  the,  130 

8oul  carried  to  heaven  by  angels,  7t  Barbara, 
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1 ;  the  beggar  and  Lazarus,  7 ;  Bernard  of 
Abbeville,  230;  Briocus,  459;  Clara,  288; 
Fructuosus,  7  \  German  us,  263 ;  Hermeland, 
255 ;  Mary,  slater  of  Lazarus,  482 ;  Mar- 
cel linns  and  Peter  the  exorcist.  8;  Man- 
rontus,  264 ;  Panl  the  hermit,  7 ;  Siviard,  8 ; 
Titus,  8 ;  Vincent  Ferrier,  8 

iSoul  of  man  like  a  dove,  458:  Alcuin,  468; 
Angelus,  175;  Briocus,  459;  Devota,  469; 
Engelbert,  469 ;  Erasmus,  109  n. ;  Eulalia, 

,      459 ;  Germanus,  460 ;  Julia,  109 ;  Medard, 

.  109 ;  Peter  the  exorcist,  8 ;  Scholastics,  460 ; 
Theresa,  296 

Soul  of  man  like  a  white  bird,  459 ;  like  a  globe 
of  fire,  460 ;  like  a  lily,  460  ;  like  the  moon, 
469;  like  a  palm-branch,  26;  visible: 
Aldan,  468 ;  Edward  I.,  460 ;  Norbert,  460 ; 
Wallace,  460 

Soul's  objectivity,  514 

Souls  of  the  dead  appear  to  Suzo,  28 ;  sit  visibly 

on  four  dead  bodies,  405 
Soulangia  and  her  sheep,  366 
.Sounds  heard  three  miles  off,  474 ;  six  miles, 

165 

Space  and  time  abolished.  (See  "  Elijah  spirited 
away  ") 

Spain,  drought  relieved  by  Ouen,  130 
Spanish  donkey,  instrument  of  torture,  xllil. 
,  Sparrows  feed  Calais,  127  ;  Thecla  and  the,  366 
Speaking  without  a  tongue,  292 :  Christians  of 
\       Constantinople,  292;  Christians  of  Nico- 

media,  292;  Ferreol  and  Ferjeux,  292; 

Parmenlus,  293 ;  Raymond,  293 ;  St.  Leger, 

293 ;  twenty  Christians,  292 
(  Spear  which  pierced  Christ,  272 
'  Spear-wound  of  Christ,  left  side,  50  n. ;  Francis 

of  Assist,  right  side,  426  n. ;  Veronica 

Giuliani,  lea  side,  424  n. 
'  Spectacles  of  Francis  cure  blindness,  233 
'  Speech  ascribed  to  dumb  animals,  294 :  Achilla's 

horse,  294;  Al  Borak,  294  n. ;  Balaam's 

ass,  294 ;  Bulbul-hezar,  294  n. ;  Fortunio's 

horse,  294  n.;  Frithjofs  ship,  294  n.;  the 

dog  Katmir,  294 ;  the  horse  Adrastos,  294  n.  ; 

Xantbos,  294 ;  pigeons  of  Dodona,  294  n. ; 

Saleh's  camel,  294  n. ;  serpents,  294  n. 
Spider  and  tailor,  494 

Spider's  web,  461;  work  thereof,  461;  saves 
David,  75 ;  Felix,  75 ;  Mahomet,  76;  Mou- 
1         11ns,  294 
Spirits  made  visible  by  Jambllchus,  288 
Spittle  cures  blindness,  294:   Attalus,  295; 
Christ,  295 ;  Francis  of  Paula,  296 ;  Hilarion, 
295 ;  Peter  II.,  295 ;  Valery,  296 ;  Vespasian, 
296 

Spittle  exorcises  demoniacs,  234 ;  kills  dragon, 
295 ;  used  In  baptism,  295 ;  used  as  a  charm, 
296  n. 

Spoiling  the  Egyptians,  461 :  Francis  of  Assist, 
>  461 
Sponge  used  at  crucifixion,  273 
Sponge-divers  use  oil,  245 
Spontaneous  ringing  of  church  bells,  369, 370 ; 

explained,  369  n. 
Spoon  of  the  infant  Christ,  263 
1   Spouse  of  Mary :  Hermann,  27 ;  Robert,  27  j 
'        Joseph  chosen  by  lot,  63 
1   Spring,  a  miraculous  healing:  Chrysole,  169; 
Frits,  163 ;  Leo,  169 ;  of  water  transplanted, 
333 

Staff  becomes  a  tree,  466 


-  Staff  of  Jesus  (The),".  115 ;  of  Joseph,  26S.  X 
Stag,  .hind:  Felix  sees  cross  on,  323;  <^z*~~ 
protects,  360;  Godrich,  360;  goes  t£<3^*_ 
milked,  360;  Hubert  converted  by, 
Placidus  and  the,  283 ;  Sorus  fed  by,  L  tz^s? 
Staircase  of  Pilate's  hall,  273 

Standing  fast,  461 :  Brigit  and  the  escort,  4  ^  r, 
Egyptian  idol,  462 ;  Lucy,  461 ;  Odf  *  o% 
horse,  214;  robber  and  the  horse,  4  *?&g 
soldier's  horses,  462;  Uther's  sword,  4  tf^f- 
Wulfstan's  staff,  463 
Standing  on  live  coals,  138 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  Barbara  appears  to,  17; 
devil,  as  a  dog,  assaults,  97  ;  eagles  protect, 
120 ;  keeps  absolute  silence,  456  n. ;  receives 
Eucharist  from  angels,  17;  Virgin  and 
Child  appear  to,  26 
Stanislaus  of  Cracow,  body  cut  up  and  restored, 
120 ;  obtains  answer  from  dead  man,  78 ; 
raised  Peter  from  dead,  78 
Star  at  birth,  29 :  Ambrose,  296 ;  Christ,  296 ; 

Francis  of  Paula,  296 
Star  at  death,  296 :  Theresa,  296 
Star,  guiding,  165 :  John  the  Silent,  297  ;  So- 
langia,  297 ;  the  wise  men,  165 ;  in  form 
of  a  child,  165 
Star,  rays  preserved,  263 
Stars  fall  to  show  where  clock  may  be  found,  396 
Statue  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 
Statues  which  have  fallen  from  heaven,  105: 
Ancllia  of  Numa,  105 ;  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
105 ;  Mexican  god,  105 ;  Minerva  of  Troy, 
105;  Phoenician  sun-god,  105;  Virgin  Mary 
of  Avlgnonet,  105 
Stealing  for  gifts  of  charity :  bread,  448 ;  Francis 
d' Assist  steals  his  father's  goods,  461 ;  Isidore 
steals  his  master's  corn,  228 ;  Medard  steals 
his  father's  horse,  420;  Zita  steals  her 
master's  beans,  229 
Stench  converted  to  odour,  403 ;  of  sin,  415 
Stephen,  body  incorruptible,  374;  face  lumi- 
nous, 39;  invention  of,  29;  stone  cast  at, 
260,  264;  vision  of,  297:  Attalus,  297; 
Wulsin,  297 
Stbthsn,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  fed  by  a  bird,  128 
Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  lifted  up,  217 
Stick  becomes  a  tree,  466 ;  watered  by  Rita,  244 
Stick  guides  king  Brcndin's  children  across  the 

sea,  81 
Sticks  consulted,  44 

Stigmata,  423 :  Catherine  Emmerich,  424  ; 
Catherine  of  Raconigi,  423;  Catherine  of 
Riccl,  424 ;  Catherine  of  Siena,  424 ;  Dome- 
nica  Lazzari,  423  n. ;  Francis  d' Assist,  424; 
Gertrude  von  Oosten,  424;  Leo,  425 ;  Lldwina, 
425 ;  Louise  Latcau,  424 ;  Mary  Magdelene 
of  Laxzi,  425 ;  Maria  Mori,  423  n. ;  Oxiana, 
426;  Pascal,  97 ;  Rita  de  Cascia,  425 ;  Rose 
Tamister,184;Sybillina,425 ;  Veronica,  426; 
at  birth,  425 ;  in  childhood,  425 

Stigmata  explained,  427 ;  list  of,  423 ;  pagan, 
423;  tattooing,  423 

Stirling  converted  by  child,  356 

Stocks,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Stole  converted  into  iron  chain,  111;  cures 
dumbness,  123 

Stolen  bells  refuse  to  ring,  370 ;  bread  changed 
to  poison,  153 ;  fish  changed  to  snake, 
163;  wine,  153;  horse,  292 

Stone  altar  made  to  float,  164 

Stone  arrested  in  fall,  161;  broken  without 
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St*  ;  cat  at  Stephen,  Mt, 
w«,4t4;  in  which  the 
I  aa  jaapnajtion.  ITS  of 
j  307,  29*  «.;  Patrick's  raft,  164; 
vorttad,  exorcised.  169 
oca,  bread  marie,  €4;  bread  nude  flowers, 
448;  crying  oat,  443:  Bede,  443;  filling, 
stayed,  141 ;  from  heaven  cast  on  the  frre 
Uncs,  117.  158 ;  made  bread.  297 ;  flowers 
made  bread,  29? 

bexfient,  443 :  to  Francis  of  Paula,  141, 
443;  John  Baptist  de  la  Conception,  443 
Stones  of  enormoos  weight  carried  by  Francis  of 

Paula,  161,  464 ;  Fridian,  143 
Stones  preached  to,  443 

Stopaso  (ArtkbiMkopX  cared  by  Borromeo,  239 
Storm,  storms,  lolled  by  prayer:  Boot,  441; 

Clare,  441 ;  Cuthbert,231 ;  Giles,  442 ;  Peter 

Thomas,  443 ;  Wesley,  443 
Storm  obeys  Castor,  285 ;  Christ,  284 ;  Gregory 

Nasiansen,  295;  Hilarion,  285;  Joseph 

Oriol,  286;  Neptune,  284 ;  Nicholas,  286 
Storms  raised  by  the  devil,  245 
Straddles,  Instrument  of  torture,  xliiL 
Strength  sccordiog  to  day,  464:  Francis  of 

Paula,  464 
Strength  given  to  the  weak,  163, 464 
Striking  with  plague,  437 
Stripes,  beaten  with  few  or  many,  367 :  Angela, 

367 ;  Jerome,  for  reading  Cicero,  368 
Strong  madman  subdued,  223 
SttutIs  lasts  forty  days,  136 ;  maggot  becomes 

a  pearl,  415 ;  mortifies  his  body,  431 
Stupics  casta  oat  devils,  102 
Saltan  and  barber,  290  ft. 
Son  and  moon  stand  still :  Joshua,  297 
Sun,  idol  broken,  179 
Sun  submissive  to  saints,  297 
Sun  warded  off,  464 :  by  Peter  of  Gallia,  237 ; 

Peter  of  Verona,  464 
Sunbeams  used  for  clothes-pegs  by  Cunegunda, 

299        Cuthman.  299  ft.;  Dekola,  298; 

Goar,  298 ;  Gudula,  299 ;  Leonoras,  299 ; 

Robert  of  Cass  Dei,  299;  many  others,  see 

note 

Sunday,  working  on:  miller  punished,  280; 

peasants,  280 ;  priest,  234 
Supererogation,  works  of,  516:  Catherine  of 

Bologna,  516.  (See  44  Imputed  Merit ") 
Scsahva  and  Maximian,  301 ;  and  the  elders, 
299:  Agnes,  300;  Columba,  300;  Daria, 
300;  Oringa,  301;  St.  Susanna,  301.  (See 
also  "  Solomon's  Judgment,"  290-292) 
Sutri,  death  of  the  bishop,  6 
8czo  has  "Jesus"  written  on  his  heart,  392; 
souls  of  the  dead  appear  to,  28 ;  Virgin  Mary 


appears  to,  27 

Swaddling-clothes  c 
Sweat  of  St.  Michael,  263 


g-clothes  of  Jesus,  264 


8wimmlng  in  form  of  crow,  102 
Swindler  and  St.  John,  421 
Swine,  herd  of  many,  214 
Sword  of  St.  Michael,  263;  immovable,  462 
Swords,  gladiators'  made  of  wood,  10 
BntLUMA  of  Pavia  had  stigmata,  425 
Symbol,  twelve  articles  of,  xxvil. 
Symbols,  xxv. ;  articles  of  the,  xxvii. ;  attributes 
of  glorified  bodies,  xxv. ;  canonical  hours, 
xxvii. ;  cardinal  virtues,  xxvi. ;  cross  (one), 
xxv. ;  crosses  (fivc\  xxv. ;  (iroen),  xxv. ; 

*  f  sins,  xxvi. ;  fruits  of 


the  Holy  Ghost,  xxrhX ;  gifts  of  tfe 
Ghost,  xxvL  ;Joys  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  mi; 
ladder  to  paradise,  xxix  ;  n ' 

figures,  xxx.;  myatf. riea,  zxrul;  snssssx 
remembrancers,  xxviiL;  or  creeds,  xxvi; 
orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chords,  xxn.. 
rosary,  xxix. ;  sacraments,  xxtiL  ; 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  xxvi.; 


xxriL ;  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  xxvri. ;  vo*i 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Pauls,  xxrL; 
worksof  mercy  (corporal)*  xx  vi. 
xxvL 

Synod  of  Calne,  imposture,  591  «. 
501  «. 

Sraa  dtafigured  for  Christ's  sake,  396 

Syrian  fishers  use  oil,  244 

Syrians  offered  their  hair  to  gods,  196  *_ 

Tabennites  keep  absolute  silence,  455 

Taberah,  fire  quenched  at,  141 

Taberdillo,  a  pestilential  fever,  267 

Table  used  at  the  "  Last  Supper,0  273 

-Table  in  the  wilderness,"  127 

Tagus  (As)  pa  send  over,  SCS 

Tam.   (See -Anna Maria'*) 

Tail  of  the  ass  on  which  Christ  rode,  264 

Talking  without  a  tongue,  292,  293 

T  amities  and  bleeding  picture,  184;  marked 
with  stigmata,  184;  produces  miraculous 
cabbage,  184 ;  refuses  all  food,  184 

Tanist  stone,  207 

Taxxxx  (Dr.)  fasted  forty  days,  136  «. 
Taxxhauskk  and  Urban,  54 
Tarascon,  dragon  subdued,  115 
Tajuula  sawn  asunder,  34 
Tarn,  dragon  of  the,  destroyed,  114 
Taxqutx  and  the  whetstone,  73 
Tartarus,  414 

Tasso  and  the  apparition,  489 
Tattooing,  423 

TauerdWo,  the  black  ague,  267 
Taught  of  God,  465 :  Aldegundis,  465 ;  Ambrose 
and  the  Arians,  465 ;  Bernard,  465  ;  Gregory 
Thaumaturgist,  465;  Leo,  465;  Sarinias, 
465 ;  Veronica  of  Milan,  466 
Tear  shed  by  Jesus  preserved,  263 
Teeth,  entail  of  broken,  154 
Tell,  sons  of,  only  asleep,  457  • 
Tempest  lulled  by  prayer:  Bout,  441;  Clare, 
441;  Cuthbert,  231;  Giles,  442;  Peter 
Thomas,  443 ;  Wesley,  443 
Temple  den  of  thieves,  301 :  Old  St.  Paul's,  301 ; 

Julian  tries  to  rebuild,  386 
Temple  of  Diana  destroyed,  178 
Temple  of  Jupiter  cursed  by  Titus,  178  ; 
to  Christian  church,  178,  407 


i  Eve,  302;  Julian  of  Cuenea. 
302;  Macarius.  302;  piagne  of  Milan.  303; 


Temptations,  302:   Antony  the  Great,  301; 
Christ,  302;  r 

)2  ;  Macar 
Waltrudca  . 
Tempted  of  the  devil,  302 :  Buddha,  67  ;  Christ, 
302 

Ten  martyrs  of  Crete,  35 ;  virtues  of  Mary,  xxvil 
Ten  thousand  martyrs  appear  to  T 
Teresa.   (See  u  Theresa1') 
Tertian  ague  cured,  230 
Tebtulliak,  works  of,  xxxv. 


Thames (JJu)  divides,  339  n. 
Thanksgivings  for  victories,  a 


304  ft. 


rag  of  popery, 
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Thaumaturglatft,  xxx.-xxxli. 
Theban  legion,  38 

Thecla,  fire  innocuous  to,  140 ;  cured  of  palsy, 

346 ;  serpents  submissive  to,  117 ;  unharmed 

by  wild  beasts,  366 
Thecla  Haimant  carried  by  boa-constrictor, 

117 ;  converts  a  devil,  117 
Thecla  of  Moriana  forbids  sparrows  to  disturb 

her,  366 

Theft  for  gifts  of  charity :  bread,  448 ;  horse,  420  j 
Francis  d' Assist  steals  his  father's  goods, 
461 ;  Isidore  steals  his  master's  corn,  228 ; 
Zita  steals. her. master's  beans,  229;  lends 
her  master's  cloak,  63 
Theodore  happy  In  suffering,  401 ;  not  burnt 


Tb< 


by  fire,  401 
leodoret,  works  of,  xzxv. 


Theodobic  reproved  by  cod's  head,  144 
Theodords,  angel  consoles,  12 ;  dragon  subdued 

by,  117 ;  releases  prisoners,  12 
TraoDoerus  assists  Romans  against  Persians, 
169 ;  cancer  cured  by  touching  his  garment, 
162 ;  multiplies  food,  149 ;  promises  a  son, 
43;  provided  by  God  with  food,  399  ;  with 
money,  398;  site  for  monastery  pointed 
out  by  God,  166 
Theodulus,  a  pillar-saint,  252;  and  the  jester, 

252 ;  unharmed  in  furnace,  286 
Theological  virtues,  xxv. 
Thxophilub  breaks  compact  with  Satan,  94 
Theophilus  the  lawyer  receives  flowers  and 

fruits  from  paradise,  144 
Theresa,  Christ  appears  to,  21;  God  the  Father, 
21 ;  Joseph,  25 ;  seven  thousand  martyrs, 
21 ;  Trinity,  21 ;  Virgin  Mary,  21, 25 ;  heart 
pierced  by  seraph,  22 ;  knows  of  the  death 
of  Plus  V.,  255 ;  lifted  up,  217  ;  odour  of 
sanctity,  296 ;  star  at  death.  296 ;  trance  of,3 1 2 
Theresa  'of  Avila  multiplies  flour,  149 ;  sees 

Christ  in  Eucharist,  493 
Thief,  thieves,  compounded  with,  229 ;  exorcised, 
102 ;  frustrated,  214 ;  struck  with  leprosy, 
153;  miraculously  punished,  154  ;  possessed 
for  stealing,  102 ;  unable  to  escape,  214 
Thierry  cures  blindness,  47 ;  lives  in  married 

celibacy,  496 
Thigh,  Pythagoras's  golden,  399 
Third  sons  clergymen,  66 
Thomas  (The  apottU)  breaks  the  sun-idol,  179 ; 
thumb  of,  preserved,  263 ;  told  of  the  risen 
Christ,  426 ;  unhurt  by  tortures,  408 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  fish,  74 ;  appears  to 
Avellin,  18 ;  bloody  flux  cured  by,  150 ; 
brothers  in  purgatory,  516 ;  crucifix  speaks 
to,  499 ;  ecstasies  of,  313 ;  hem  of  garment 
touched,  150;  let  down  in  a  basket,  248; 
star  at  his  birth,  296 
Thomas  Becket  appears  to  Catherine,  24; 

weighed  every  year,  42 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  (See  above) 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  not  dead,  458 
Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  crucifix  speaks  to,  499 ; 
called  Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  313;  ecstasies 
of,  313 

Thong  of  whip  becomes  serpent,  3 

Tuobetta,  flood  divides  for,  339 ;  not  wetted  by 
rain,  445;  sheep  obedient  to,  463 

Thorn-bush  afire,  not  burnt,  66 

Thorns  that  blossom  in  winter,  155,  156 ;  con- 
verted into  roses,  448 

Thoughts  discerned,  466 :  Vincent  Fertier,  466 


Three  theological  virtues,  xxv. 
Thrown  from  a  height  without  injury :  ^ 

392 ;  James,  252 
Thumb  of  St.  Thomas,  263 
Thumbscrew,  instrument  of  torture,  xli9#. 
Thundering  Legion,  36 ;  Christ  appears   t^z^~  j 

prays  for  rain,  131  < 
Thuribus  cures  blindness,  47 ;  fire  innocvic^ 

140 

'•Thus  far  but  no  further,"  466 :  Fridian,  -*CG 
Genevieve,  234 ;  Gregory  Thaumatu  rgr/^  .* 
466 ;  Hllarion,  466 ;  Reml,  466 ;  Sab>#£!<>/' 
467  ;  Severin,  466  ' 

44  Thy  will  be  done,"  383 

Thtrsus  (a  marvellous  story),  278 

Tibubtics,  fire  innocuous  to,  140;  restores  a 
young  man  to  life,  135 

Tiger,  devil  personates,  96 

Tilmaw's  book  in  proof  of  transubstantiation, 
492 

Time  and  space  abolished.  (See  "  Elijah  spirited 
away'') 

Timothkus  blinded  and  cured,  299 
Title  of  the  cross,  273 

Trrus  destroys  idol  of  Diana,  178 ;  temple  of 

Jupiter,  178 ;  soul  carried  to  heaven,  8 
Toad,  poison  of  the,  17 

Tobit  buries  the  dead,  303 :  Abdon  and  Sennen, 
303 ;  Odllo,  304 

Tolentlno  (2%e  bread  of),  488 

Tolling  the  bell,  369  n. 

Tongue,  fast  of  the,  454 

Tongue,  tongues,  talking  without,  292,  293 

Tongue  of  man,  467  :  Pambo,  467 

Tongues,  gift  of,  154,  155 

Tongues  of  fire,  304:  apostles,  304;  Flames: 
Elmo,  305 ;  John  Nepomuck,  306 ;  Poppo's 
lance,  305 ;  Globes:  Aldegundis,  304 ;  Ger- 
trude, 304;  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille\  304; 
Pillar:  Brigit,  304 ;  John  of  Hatha,  304 

Tonsure,  616:  St.  Paul's,  xxlx.;  St.  Peter's, 
xxlx. ;  Simon  Magus's,  xxlx.;  Anicet's, 
defence  of,  616 

Tooth  of  Christ,  263 ;  Paul,  261 ;  Peter,  261 

Torch  sent  from  heaven,  378 

Torello  called  to  repentance,  65 ;  rescues  a 
child  from  a  wolf,  473 

Tormented  by  devils,  467  ;  Anthony  of  Padua, 
468 ;'  Antony  the  Great, .  452 ;  "  Christian  " 
in  Pilgrim' $  Progress,  467 ;  Hllarion,  463 ; 
Meinrad,  12;  Nicholas  of  Tolentlno,  468; 
Romualdus,  468 

Torquatus  answers  from  grave,  78 ;  olive  tree 
of,  166 

Torture,  Instruments  of,  xl. ;  armentarium,  xl. ; 
bastinado,  xli. ;  boots,  xli. ;  bull's  hide,  xii. ; 
burning  metal,  xli. ;  caltrop,  xlL ;  catasta, 
xli. ;  cavaletto,  xllll. ;  chevalet,  xli. ;  coram- 
bar,  xlil. ;  compedes,  xliii. ;  cratis,  xlll. ; 
equuleus,  xli. ;  fldlcuke,  xlii. ;  flagrum,  xliv. ; 
fork,  xlii. ;  furca,  xlil. ;  hurdle,  xlll. ;  Iron 
bed,  xli. ;  iron  virgin,  xlil. ;  knout,  xliv. ; 
koblla,  xli. ;  nervus,  xlii. ;  patlbulum,  xlll. ; 
pentesuringos,  xlll. ;  the  question,  xlll. ; 
rachenteges,  xliii.;  rack,  xliii.;  scourges, 
xliv.;  scorpion,  xliv.;  Spanish  donkey, 
xliii. ;  stocks,  xlll. ;  straddles,  xliii. ;  thumb- 
screw, xliii. ;  wheel,  xliii. ;  whips,  xliv. 
Totila,  Benedict's  warning  to,  256 
"  Touch  not  Mine  anointed,"  469 :  Catherine  of 
Sweden,  469 

2p  * 
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Touching  *  garment  curat! re,  160:  Alfonso 
Rodriques,  163:  Ambrose,  160;  Angelas, 
160 ;  Antony  of  Padua,  160 ;  Bernard  In,  161 ; 
Charles  Borromeo,  161 ;  Christ,  160 ;  Giles, 
161 1  Gregory  Thaumaturgtst,  161 ;  Hugh. 
161 ;  John  Francis  Regis,  161 ;  John-Joseph, 
161 ;  Lubln,  162 ;  Pacomlus,  162 ;  Paul,  160 ; 
Theodosius,  162 ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  160 

Touching  for  king's  evil,  306 ;  in  England,  306; 
in  France,  307 ;  the  old  man's  conning,  186 

Toulousr  (CbunUu  qf)  a  mother.  42 

Towxshrro  (Colonel)  suspended  his  animation, 
80 

Trance,  308 :  Angel  us  of  Acri,  308 ;  Anna  Maria 
Talgi,3l2;  fiarontlus,  300 ;  Benedlcta,  300 ; 
Catherine  of  Siena,  309;  Colombo,  300; 
Flora,  310 ;  Francis  of  Assist,  310 ;  Francis 
of  Posldas,  216 ;  Frodibert,  310 ;  Fursy,  310 ; 
Gertrude  of  Ostend,  311 ;  Giles,  311 ;  Greek 
ecstatld,  308 ;  Ignatius  Loyola,  311 ;  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille,  311 ;  Jerome,  368 ;  John, 
308 ;  John-Joseph,  311 ;  Joseph  of  Copertlno, 
311 ;  LI  via  de  Rlpa  Transona,  312 ;  Mary 
Magdalene  de  Paxzi,  312 ;  Odllia,  312 ;  Paul, 
308 ;  Theresa,  312 ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  313 ; 
Thomas  of  Vllleneuve,  313;  Veronica  of 
Blnasco,  313;  Vendue,  313;  Victor  de 
Plancy,  314 

Trakqcilliku8  cured  by  Sebastian,  106 

Translations  of  the  Santa  Casa,  625 

Transported  from  Perigueux  to  Tarascon,  483 ; 
from  place  to  place.  (See  M  Elijah  spirited 
away'') 

Transubstantiation  proved  by :  actual  conver- 
sion of  the  elements,  400 ;  blood  from  the 
host,  489,  490,  493 ;  Antony  of  Padua,  491 ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  491 ;  Odo,  491 ;  fire,  493 ; 
miracles,  489 ;  on  the  testimony  of  devils, 
492 

Transubstantiation ,  Buckingham's  disproof,  496 ; 

Tilman's  book  on.  492 
Travelling  (Quick),  131 :  Ireland  to  Borne,  and 
back,  in  a  day,  131 ;  Padua  to  Lisbon,  and 
back,  in  a  day,  131 ;  Rome  to  Sora,  during 
sleep,  131 
Travelling  pedlar,  380 
Tkatpord,  devil  cast  out  of,  100 
Treasure  and  heart  together,  410 
Treasures  (Hid)  revealed  by  weasel,  129 
Trkch-mkur  [Death-won],  son  of  Conomor,  82 
Tree,  trees,  carried  by  Francis,  161;  (Dead) 
covered  with  green  leaves,  64;  flowers  in 
midwinter,  166,  166,  163;  removed  by 
Laumer,  232 ;  straightened  by  Francis,  161 ; 

rbolic  of  man.  469 :  Honore,  469 ;  twis- 
ts itself,  163 

Tree'of  knowledge,  314 ;  bo  tree  or  peepul  tree, 

Treves,  holy  robe  of,  272 
Triads,  469 

Tritina  restored  to  life  by  Glides,  82 

Trinity.  Augustine  on  the,  366 ;  explained  to 

Catherine  of  Bologna,  28;  Gregory,  466; 

seen  by  Fursy,  310 ;  by  Margaret  Mary 

Alacoque,  481 ;  Theresa,  21;  Catherine,  28; 

sends  down  slip  of  paper,  436 ;  writes  to 

Vincent  Ferrler,  436 
Trifho*  happy  in  suffering,  402 
Triyies  guicfed  by  wolves,  366 
TaojaciA,  relics  discovered,  261 
Tboto  exposed  to  lions,  222 


Truth  made  manifest :  Thomas  avosjched  bj  i 

crucifix,  499 ;  revealed  by  Are,  963 
Truths  which  are  half-Iks,  104 
Tetgoyaboh  asleep,  not  dead,  46T 
Turin,  child  assaulted  by  Jew  at,  174 
Turkey  allied  with  pope,  630 ;  Venice,  636 
Turks  "  bray  to  death*  376 
Twelve  articles  of  the  symbol,  xxvii. ;  fntstf 

the  Holy  Ghost,  xxrfli. ;  brothers  znanyn, 

36 ;  remembrancers,  xxviii 
Twenty  Christians  speak  without  tongue*,  393 
Twenty  martyrs,  earthquake  at  death,  243 ;  «f 

Nfcomedia,  243 
Twenty-four  Roman  martyrs,  37 
Twenty-five  martyrs  of  Japan,  36  «. ;  fsMiity- 

six,  38 

Two  farmers,  396;  knights,  376 ;  lovers  of  Ckr- 

moot,  77 
Two-edged  sword,  409 :  Flora,  470 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  martyrs  of  Persia, 

38 

Tyrnau,  children  crucified  at,  174 
Tyrrell,  impostures  of,  191 

Ubaldus  cures  blindness,  48 ;  not  wetted  by 

rain,  446 
Ubaye  (like)  divides,  339 
Ubiquity,  470  :  BeneWoseph,  470 ;  Dmoa,  470  ; 

John-Joseph  in  two  places  at  once.  470 : 

Mary  Magdalene  of  Paxsi,  470 ;  Philip  of 

Neri,  471 
Ugly  woman  beautified,  368 
Ulfha  silences  frogs,  366 
Unchaste  and  unclean  devils,  314:  Anthony  the 

Great,  314;  Bernard,  314;  Christ,  3U; 

Cyriacus,  314,  316;  Hilarion,  316;  Vitas, 

316 

Unclean  devils.  (See  above) 

Upper  Egypt  relieved  of  drought.  130 

Urban  and  Tannhauser,  64 ;  budding  rod  of, 

64 ;  relics  false,  186 
Urim  and  Thummim,  316 :  Joseph  Smith,  316 
Ursula,  and  the  11,000  virgins,  38 ;  appear  to 

Angela,  367 
Ursula  of  Valencia  had  stigmata,  423 
Ursulines  hated  by  the  devil,  93 
Ursus  commands  the  Buthier  to  abate,  349 ; 

supplies  water,  334 
Usury,  miracles  in  behalf  of,  229 
Uthrr's  sword  immovable,  462 
Utho  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  «. 

Vaaot,  bear  submits  to,  367 ;  ghost  quenchei 
fire,  24 ;  turns  water  into  wine,  336 

Val  d'Or  monastery,  angel  plans,  607 

Valdrmajl  (See  "  Waldemar  ") 

Valrkgr  delivered  by  eagles,  168 

Valrms  warned  by  St.  Isaac,  224 

Valkhtdtr  and  Asterius,  384;  and  the  Rats* 
Run,  241 ;  cures  blindness,  48 

Valrhtcxtar  set  on  fire  for  discourtesy  to 
Martin,  177 

Valrriah  and  Cecilia,  496 ;  and  Maximo*,  247 
Valrrt  and  gift  tampered  with,  163;  and  the 
oak,  136 ;  cores  Blithmund,  6;  cores  many 
with  spittle,  296;  dead  body  too  heavy  to 
lift,  166;  insects  respect  garden,  367 ;  mor- 
tifies his  body,  432 ;  odour  of  sanctity,  612; 
refused  hospitality,  177;  resuscitates  one 
who  had  been  hanged,  86 
Valrtta  sees  ghost  of  John-Joseph,  33 
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Valine  not  wetted  by  water :  Dominic,  231 ; 
Odilo,  236 

Valley  of  Hlnnora,  413  ;.  of  tht  shadow  of  death, 

467:  Christian.  467 
Vampire-dragon  of  Paris,  114 
Varani  and  Christ's  sorrows,  382 
Vase  miraculously  mended,  396 
Veil  brought  by  a  dove,  107 ;  of  the  Virgin 

Mary,  485 ;  sent  from  heaven,  107 
Veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan,  41 
Veiaune,  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  widow  of, 

488 

Vknakttcs  brings  water  from  rock,  14 ;  con- 
soled by  angels,  13 ;  life  apocryphal,  185  n.  ? 
lions  injure  not,  13 

Venice  allied  with  Turkey,  630 

Vsxrs,  idol  broken,  180 

Vermin  extirpated  in  Argcntat,  365 ;  In  Castoria 
by  Eutychus,  112 ;  in  Gallinariaby  Hilary, 
114 ;  in  Ireland  by  Patrick,  115 ;  in  Lerins 
by  Honoratus,  114 

Vernier  crucified  by  Jews,  173 

Veronica,  Christ  a  child  appears  to,  60;  light 
appears  at  death,  421 ;  Virgin  Mary  appears 
to,  27 

Veronica  Giuliani  had  stigmata,  426 
Veronica  of  Binasco,  ecstasies  of,  313 
Veronica  of  Milan,  316  ». ;  taught  by  an  angel, 
466 

Veronicas  explained,  316:  Archeropltes,  318; 
Charles  U  319 ;  holy  face  of  Jahen,  318 ; 
Lucca,  319 ;  Seraphia,  316 ;  sent  to  Agbarus, 
263 

Verses :  the  ass,  the  oats,  and  the  host,  491 ; 

Cantlas  of  Pierre  de  Gendre  f7tb  cent.),  49 ; 

Elmo  fires,  305 ;  En  rex  Edward  us,  460 ; 

Hen,  cur  peccavi,  460  ;  Ives,  the  honest 

lawyer,  291 ;  Juliana,  428 ;  Lla  Fail,  207  ; 

mule-miracle,  491 ;  scallop-shells,  603 ; 

Scone  stone,  207 ;  star  like  a  child,  165  ; 

twelve  numeric  remembrancers,  xxviil. ; 

two  thieves  and  Christ,  249;  Vincent's 

Day,  33 ;  Wnlfran,  134 ;  etc 
Verulus  leaves  body  behind,  313 
Verxy,  drought  relieved,  129 
Vespasian  cures  blindness  with  spittle,  296 
Vestments  buried  800  years,  discovered,  227 
Vestments  given  to  beggars  :  Elizabeth,  418 ; 

Giles,  61 ;  John  of  St.  Facond,  62 ;  John 

the  almoner,  417 ;  Martin,  62  ;  Odilo,  304  ; 

Peter  the  banker,  63 ;  Philip  Berruyer,  63 ; 

Valery,  431 

Vesuvius  quenched,  436;  chief  eruptions  of, 
435  ft. 

Vexillum  (The  Roman),  72  ft. 
VrAKCxand  servants  ot  Barontus  ill  treated,  320 
Viaticum  brought  by  an  angel,  312 ;  a  dove,  107 
Vicarious.   (See    Calaphas's  Counsel 
Vicarious  suffering,  319  :  Abraham  the  hermit, 
319 ;  Catherine  of  Bologna,  319 ;  Catherine 
of  Siena,  441 ;  Emiliana,320 ;  John-Joseph 
de  la  Croix,  320 ;  Whipping  boys,  320. 
(See  "Imputed  Merit,  '  and  •«  Justice 
Justifled,"  etc.) 
Victor  casts  out  devil,  102 ;  devil  speaks  to, 
before  born,  104 ;  ecstasies  of,  314 ;  ex- 
orcises a  thief,  102 ;  harm  warded  off,  409 ; 
poison  harmless  to,  409 ;  turns  water  into 
wine,  837 

ViCToaius's  body  refuses  to  leave  Amiens,  164 
Victory  given  by  God.  (See  "  God  Fights,"  etc.) 


Vincent  Furrier  and  the  libertines,  223 ;  and 
woman  with  three  wishes,  124 ;  "  Angel  of 
Apocalypse,"  86 ;  angels  carry  soul  to 
heaven,  8 ;  beautifies  ugly  woman,  368 ;  bids 
babe  pick  out  its  father,  355  ;  Christ  appears 
to,  20  ;  converts  Beziers,  249  ;  a  courtesan, 
260 ;  an  infidel,  250 ;  wholesale,  68 ;  a  syna- 
gogue of  Jews,  209 ;  crucifix  speaks  to,  600 ; 
cured  by  Christ,  20 ;  cures  vineyards  with 
holy  water,  505  ;  devil  as  anchorite  appears 
to,  96 ;  Ethiop,  97  ;  employed  miracle- 
apprentices,  237  ;  guardian  angels  of,  504  ; 
had  gift  of  tongues,  155  ;  had  wings,  472 ; 
Jews  converted  by,  209 ;  knows  by  inspira- 
tion of  his  parent's  death,  255 ;  labours  In 
vain,  214;  makes  dumb  to  speak,  124; 
miracles  of,  237  (in  number  68,400!!); 
multiplies  food,  150;  prescription  for 
silence,  124  ». ;  receives  letter  from  Holy 
Trinity,  436 ;  slip  of  paper  from  heaven,  436 ; 
restores  to  life  a  child  cut  up  and  roasted, 
121  ;  restores  a  Jew  to  life,  86;  "She  wants 
the  band  of  St.  Vincent,"  369 ;  speaks  to 
his  mother  in  infancy,  355;  summoned 
sick  by  bell,  237  ;  thoughts  discerned  by, 
466 ;  travels  all  night  without  moving,  214 

Vikcbkt  de  Paul  keeps  absolute  silence,  455 

Vix<:rht  of  8pain,  angels  comfort,  14 ;  appari- 
tion to  give  directions  about  body,  32  ; 
body  in  Portugal,  33 ;  heart  in  Berry,  33 ; 
prison  lightened  miraculously,  14;  raven 
watches  over,  32 

Vincent's  Day, M  If  fine,"  etc.,  33  «. ; 44  She  wants 
the  hand  of  St.  Vincent,"  368 

Vikcenza  Feurkri  bad  stigmata,  423 

Vinebald  supplies  water,  335 

Vineyard  fructified  by  holy  water,  505 

Violence  offered  to  God's  servants,  320 :  Barontus 
and  Menelus,  320  ;  Genevieve's  mother, 
321 ;  Geronce,  321 ;  Jeroboam,  320 ;  Maxi- 
mus,  321 ;  Viance  the  groom,  321 

"  Virgil "  found  in  a  salmon,  142.  (See  rt  Sortcs 
VlrgiUanaj") 

Viroilius  cures  blindness,  48;  dead  girl  re- 
suscitated by  touching  bis  dead  body,  134 ; 
exorcises  devil  out  of  pillar,  161 

Virgin  honey  turned  to  gold,  337 

Virgin  Mart,  xxiii.,  516 ;  appears  to  Agnes,  24 ; 
Alberic,  602;  Alexander,  526;  Alfonso, 
485;  Antony  of  Padua,  486;  Benedicts,  309, 
486 ;  Bout,  24 ;  Cajetan,  25 ;  Catherine  of 
Bologna,  28 ;  children  in  Portmain,  26 ; 
Coletta,  28,  384 ;  Cyril,  25 ;  dying  infidel, 
250 ;  dying  woman,  288 ;  Gonsalvo,  487  ; 
Gregory  Thanmaturgist,  466;  Hermann, 
27,  28;  Idlefonso,  486;  in  1871  at  Pont- 
main,  26;  to  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mallle, 
26;  John  Grande,  487;  John-Joseph  de 
la  Croix,  21;  Jourdain,  427  ;  Julian  of 
Cuenca,  25;  Julian  and  Basilissa,  496; 
Livler  de  Rlpa,  312 ;  Lutgardes,  19,  487  ;  a 
monk,  325;  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  488; 
Peter  Nolasco,  396  ft.,  523 ;  Peter  Thomas, 
488;  Philip  of  Neri,  21 ;  Raymond  de  Pen- 
nafort,  523  ;  Robert  of  Champagne,  27  ; 
Stanislaus,  26  ;  8oxo,  27  ;  Theresa,  25  ; 
Veronica,  27 ;  a  widow  of  Veiaune,  488 

Virgin  Mart,  annunciation  to,  15 ;  assumption 
of,  518 ;  betrothed  to  Joseph  by  budding 
rod,  63 ;  brings  back  to  Giles  bis  compact 
with  the  devil,  66;  carried  to  the  grave, 
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224  j  church  roof  upheld  by,  21 ;  44  Cister- 
cians" engraved  on  her  heart,  392;  cures 
Odilo,  a  cripple,  71 ;  Pancrace  Schafhauser, 
71 ;  delivers  Anthony,  468 ;  Robert  Sille 
from  prison,  93 ;  souls  from  purgatory,  S14 ; 
described,  422  n. ;  devil  personates,  96, 460 ; 
Dominicans  loved  by,  487 ;  espouses  Her- 
mann, 27  ;  Robert  of  Champagne,  27 ;  ex- 
pounds Ueb.  vi.  6  to  Ooletta,  384 ;  father 
and  mother  of,  522  n. 

Virgin  Mabt,  fete-days  of,  517  :  Annunciation, 
517 ;  Assumption,  618  ;  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, 619 ;  induces  a  woman  to  marry,  629 ; 
marriage  with  Joseph,  619 ;  maternity  of, 
620 ;  name  of,  620 ;  nativity  of,  621 ;  Notre 
Dame  des  Ardents,  621 ;  Our  Lady  of  Cara- 
vagglo,  628 ;  of  Mercy,  622  ;  of  Mount 
Carmel,  622 ;  of  the  0,  624 ;  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows,  623 ;  the  Auxiliatrix,  522 ;  patron- 
age of,  623;  preparation  for  the  lying-in, 
624 ;  presentation,  624 ;  purification,  525  ; 
purity  of,  625;  translation  of  her  Santa 
Casa,  525 ;  visitation  of,  528 

Viboiw  Mart  gives  chasuble  to  Alfonso,  485 ; 
to  Bont,  25 ;  hermit's  cloak  to  John  Grander 
487 ;  a  scapular  to  Nolasco,  396 ;  Simon 
Stock,  603 ;  holds  up  church  roof,  2 1 ;  image 
at  Einsieden,  184 ;  Schiedam,  162 ;  and 
thorn-bush  afire,  65;  by  St.  Luke,  264; 
taken  up  to  heaven,  374 ;  brought  over  by 
St.  Pothln,  422;  cures  the  dumb,  124; 
moves  its  hands,  498  ;  multiplies  food,  147  ; 
nods  its  head,  499,  takes  an  apple  from 
boy,  497 ;  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 ;  which  fell 
from  heaven,  106 

Virgin  Mart,  likeness  of,  396,  422  n. ;  Luke's 
picture  of,  264, 422 ;  image,  627  ;  milk  pre- 
served, 260 ;  miracles  of,  628 ;  personates  a 
nun,  629 ;  places  Christ  in  arms  of  John- 
Joseph,  21 ;  releases  many  from  purgatory, 
614 ;  monk  from  Satan,  629 ;  servitors,  their 
dress,  502  ;  seven  Joys,  xxvi. ;  sorrows  of, 

xxvi.  ;  shows  herself  in  glory  to  Clara,  288 ; 
teaches  Gregory,  465 ;  ten  virtues  of, 

xxvii.  ;  veil  in  Tolentino,  485;  wedding 
ring  of,  620  n. 

Virgin  and  child  appear  to  dying  infidel,  250; 
"•Jeanne  Marie  do  Maille,  26 ;  seen  in  the 
air,  73 ;  show  wish  to  be  moved,  498  ; 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  26 

Virgin  Mart  of  Deola,  227.  (See  "Not re- 
Dame  ") 

Virgin's  statue  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 
Virginians'  hell,  415 

Virginity.  (See  M  Susanna  and  the  Elders  ") 
Virtues :  the  three  theological,  xxv. ;  four  car- 
dinal, xxvi.;  seven  virtues,  xxvii.;  ten 
virtues  of  Mary,  xxvii. 
Visions  and  revelations,  321 :  Aldcgundes  (the 
devil),  321 ;  Anastasius  (cup  of  martyr- 
dom), 321,  322 ;  Catherine  of  Bologna  (her 
exaltation),  323;  Catherine  of  Siena  (at 
age  of  six),  323;  Clara,  429;  Cyril,  323; 
Danish  king,  341 ;  Domlmic  (St  Francis), 
323 ;  Eugendus  promised  a  seed,  3 ;  Fran- 
cises (seven  candlesticks),  286;  " 


411 ;  (hell),  412 ;  (orders  of  angels),  353 ; 
Felix  de  Valois  (a  stag),  323 ;  Hildegardes, 
324;  Ignatius  Loyola,  824;  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
822;  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  481 ;  Mary 
s  " — \ 824 ;  monk  (the  Virgin 


Mary),  325  ;  Patrick,  325  ;  Porphyry, 
Robert  of  Lyons  (paradlseX  325  \  ~ 
297 

Visions  of  heaven,  325,  411  ;  bell,  413 

Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Maury,  a%2& 

Vita  lis,  death-terrors  of  monk.  386 

Vitus  and  Aurelian,  209;  and 
casts  out  unclean  spirit,  31 6; 
band  to  wither,  409 ;  death  at,  4IO  ; 
feed,  129 ;  earthquake  ml  rlraTh.  243 ; 
averted  from,  409  ;  prison  mix- 
lighted,  409 ;  tortured  in  boyhood, 
harmed  by  lions,  223 ;  in  f 

Voice  from  heaven,  328,  503 

329  ;  Appronius,  328 ;  Archelaav,  219  ;  Arse- 
nius,  454 ;  Benexet,  326 ;  Bernard,  S23  ;  Bzz&- 
yan,  630 ;  Catherine  of  Bologna,  32T  ;  Cscsl 
326;  George  of  Dioepolia,  10;  Germasas. 
327;  Gregory  of  Spoleto,  363;  Henry  c£ 
Northumberland,  328 ;  Hermylus,  S93  ?  Juli- 
ana, 428 ;  Lucian,  328 ;  Margaret  ofCoctooa, 
328 ;  Orens,  53 ;  Peter  and  Paul's  bosses)  dis- 
tinguished, 329 ;  Peter  Nolaaco,  328  ;  Peter 
of  Verona,  329;  Polycarp,  611 ;  Sm.nl  of 
Tarsus,  326 ;  Secundina,  60,  828 :  Serghm 
12 ;  Vitus,  410 

Voice  heard  three  miles  off,  474;  chavnt  six 
miles,  165 

Volcano  stopped,  435 

Vow  of  Idomeneus,  208 ;  of  Jephthah,  203  ;  of 

Oswi,208 
Vows  (Hufour),  xxvi. 
Vtta  lulls  storm  by  oil,  245 
Vulfht  breaks  vow  of  celibacy,  497 ;  scarce 

ate,  drank,  or  slept,  497 

W Albert's  cup  curative,  268 

Waldkmar  II.  sees  cross  in  sky,  73 

Walking  in  water,  329 :  Aldegundia,  330 ; 
Austrebertha,  330 ;  Blaise,  339 ;  Brendrn's 
children,  81 ;  Christ,  329 ;  Furor's  cousin*, 
81 ;  Julian's  hearse,  330 ;  Juvenal,  330  ; 
Mary  of  Egypt,  330 ;  Maurus,  331 ;  Kasarins 
and  Celsus,  331 ;  Oringa,  331 ;  Savinian, 
408 ;  Wulfran,  331 

Walking  off  with  one's  head,  167-170 

Walking-stick  of  St.  Joseph,  261 

Walls  of  church  open :  Antony,  228 ;  Sanctis,  227 

Waltruda,  temptations  of,  303 

Wants  supplied,  471 :  Dominic,  471 ;  Hermann, 
471 

Washing  with  soot,  388 

Water  afraid  to  enter  church,  838 ;  monastery, 

338 

Water  arrested  by  Fridian,  486;  Genevieve, 
234 ;  Gregory  Thaumaturgist,  466 ;  Hilarion, 
466;  Remi,  466;  Sabinus,  467;  Severin, 
466 

Water  brought  from  a  rock  by  Francis  of  Paula, 

238 ;  James  of  Tarentalee,  334 ;  Moses,  238 ; 

Venantlus,  14 
Water  carried  in  a  sieve,  228 
Water  divided,  337:  Adige,  337;  Jordan,  337; 

338;  Bed  Sea, 337;  Sarthe.338;  Seine, 338; 

Tagus,  338 ;  Thames,  339  n. ;  Ubaye,  339; 

by  Eltfah,  337 ;  Eliaba,  337 ;  Moses,  837; 

for  Adelelm,  838;  Angelus,  388;  Blaise, 

339 ;  Germana  Cousin,  339 ;  John  of  St. 

Facond,  340 ;  Marcel lin us,  339 ;  Serenicus, 

838;  Thoretta,  339;  Ursus,  840;  Zeno'g 

funeral  procession,  338 
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%pa.ter  does  no  harm  to  a  book  :  Bernard,  444 ; 
Dominic,  231 ;  Maidoc,  444 ;  queen  Mar- 
garet, 444 ;  Serenicus,  338 ;  Ubaldus,  446 ; 
to  Cosmos  and  Dam lan,  471 ;  Godrich,  471 
barter,  fire  made  of.  226  n.;  from  dry  ground, 
332-336 ;  healed  by  Elisha,  136 ;  Francis 
Xavier,  136  (see  below,  44  8weetened ")  ; 
innocuous,  471;  lamps  fed  with,  226; 
obedient  to  John  St  Facond,  340 ;  Urroa, 
340  ;  of  river  upheares  man,  106 ;  of  well 
upheaves  child,  340 ;  Isidore,  442 ;  of  the 
Seine  refuses  to  enter  monastery,  338 ;  of 
regeneration,  246 
Water  refused  by  David,  74 ;  Edward  I.,  76  n. ; 
Sidney,  74.  (See  "Aquinas  refuses  the 
fish/'  74) 
Water  refuses  to  enter  a  church,  338 
Water  supplied,  332 :  Antony  the  Great,  332 ; 
Benedict,  332 ;  Clement,  332  ;  Donatus,  332 ; 
Dttnstan,  332,  333 ;  Flrmatua,  333 ;  Floras, 
333;  fountain  of  Elijah,  336;  Francis  of 
Paula,  232 ;  Fursy,  333 ;  Gangulpbua,  333  ; 
Gentlus,  333 ;  Gertrude,  333 ;  Hagar,  332 ; 
Honors,  834  ;  Isidore,  334  ;  James,  334  ; 
Julian,  334 ;  Lupus,  334 ;  Helor,  399,  400  ; 
Moses,  332 ;  Patrick.  237,  334  ;  Pharaildls, 
336;  Simeon  StyliteS,  336;  Ursus,  334; 
Vinebald,  336 
Water  turned  into  wine,  336 :  by  Adelm,  336 ; 
Agnes;  336 ;  Albert,  335 ;  Christ,  336, 482 ; 
Gerard,  336  ;  Gerlac,  336  ;  Guido,  336 ; 
Martha,  336;  Odilo,  336;  Peter  Celestine, 
336 ;  Peter  the  hermit,  336 ;  Vaast,  336 ; 
Victor  of  Plancy,  337  ;  Zita,  337.  (See 
••Dinner  provided,"  337;  "Virgin  honey 
turned  into  gold,"  337 ;  "  Water-tanks  filled 
with  fish,"  337) 
Water  used  by  Amand  for  washing  cures  blind- 
ness, 46 

Water  wets  not  the  bag  of  Dominic,  231; 

Odilo,  236 ;  book  of  Bernard,  444 ;  Dominic, 

231 ;  Maidoc,  444 ;  queen  Margaret,  444 ; 

Serenicus,  338 ;  Ubaldua,  446 
Waters  sweetened,  239 ;  Marah  by  Moses,  239 ; 

by  different  woods,  239.    (See  above, 

••  Healed  ") 
Water-pipe  miraculously  lengthened,  226 
Waterpot  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  262 
Water-tanks  filled  with  fish,  337 
Watering  a  dry  stick :  Rita  de  Cascla,  244 
Wax  candles.   (See  M  Candles  ") 
Weasel  reveals  hid  treasures,  129 
Wednesday,  why  fast-day,  393  n. 
Weighed  in  the  balance,  41 :  Belshaxxar,  41 ; 

T.  Becket,  42 ;  Peter  the  rich  banker,  61 
Weighting  of  coffins,  pillars,  etc.,  64 
Wcissenburg,  battle  won  by  Nepomuck,  168 
Well,  upheaves  a  child,  340 ;  Clare,  106 ;  Isidore, 

442 

Webesebga,  geese  submit  to,  367 

Webnkb  crucified  by  Jews,  173 

Wesley  lays  storm  at  sea,  443 
j        Wkstox,  exorcisms  of,  191 
1        Whale :  Ampluy's  daughter,  212 ;  Arlon,  212 ; 

Hercules,  212;  Jonah,  212;  Luclan,  213 ; 
Martlnian,  213 

Whale-hunters  lull  sea  with  oil,  245 

"  What  pleases  God  pleases  me,"  383 

Wheat  miraculously  ripened,  226 

Wheat  multiplied,  146 

Wheat-sheaves  multiplied,  126 


Wheel,  instrument  of  torture,  xllll. 

Wheel  broken :  Catherine,  276 ;  Euphemia,  10 ; 

loosed  from  (Qtorgt  qf  Diotpoli»\  10 
Whip  becomes  serpent,  3 
Whips,  instruments  of  torture,  xllv. :  flagrom, 

xllv. ;  knout,  xliv. ;  scourge,  xliv. ;  scor- 
pion, xllv. 
Whipped  to  death :  the  four  crowned,  34 
Whipping  boys,  320 
Whipping-post  of  Christ,  274 
White  dew  of  sweet  odour,  230 
White  horse  :  Castor  and  Pollux,  157 ;  Gabriel, 

168 ;  James  the  Elder,  157, 168 ;  Revelation, 

167 ;  William  of  Paris,  378 
White  hound :  Norbert,  602 ;  rose,  origin  of,  447, 

448 ;  stone  explained,  471 ;  Angela  sees,  472 
Whole  world  seen  st  oncev  346:  Alphonsus, 

345  ;  Christ,  346  ;  Soepltra,  346 
Widow  of  Velaune  sees  Virgin  Mary,  488 
Widow's  cake,  125 
Wife  murdered  by  prayer,  228  - 
Wild  beasts  harmless  to  Agapltus,  360 ;  Basl- 

lides,  219;  Blandina,v  361 ;  Daniel,  219; 

Faustinas,  220;  Felidan,  221;  Januarius, 

364 ;  John  the  Silent,  220 ;  Mamas,  287 ; 

Martina,  177;  Pantaleon, 364 ;  Prisca, 222 ; 

Sanctes,  365 ;  Thecla,  366 ;  Tropetius,  222 ; 

Vitus,  223  (and  scores  of  others) 
Wild  beasts  tamed :  Antony,  361 ;  Blaise,  362 ; 

Gentlus,  362 ;  James  of  Tarentaise,  364 ; 

Maidoc,  364;  Malo,  364;  Solangia,  366; 

Trlvier,  366 ;  Vaast,  367 
Wild  boar  domesticated,  163;  protected  by 

Basil,  369;  Delcola,  359;  reproved  by 

Firmatus,  362;  tamed  by  Gudula,  163; 

watches  over  Eutychus,  362 
Wilkes  saw  sea  lulled  with  oil,  246 
Wilkin,  devil's  name,  200 
William  III.  touched  for  king's  evil,  306 
William  of  Aquitaine  turned  from  wolf  to 

lamb,  473 

William  of  Bourges  elected  bishop,  124 
William  of  Norwich  crucified  by  Jews,  172 
William  of  Oulx  receives  hand  from  heaven,  400 
William  of  Paris  and  the  seven  days,  385 ;  and 

torch  from  heaven,  378 
'•  William  with  the  angel's  hand,"  400 
Williams  (Frinoood),  Impostures  on,  193-196 
Williams  (Sara),  impostures  on,  197-202 
Willibsod  dispels  fever  with  holy  water,  505 
Willxmot  (Joan),  a  witch,  843 
Windows  sent  from  heaven,  396 
Wine  brought  by  a  dove,  108 ;  multiplied  by 
Austregisil,  146;  Euthymius,  146;  Francis 
of  Paula,  146 ;  Hermeland,  147 ;  Isidore, 
148;  Maurua,  148;  Odilo,  149;  Vincent 
Ferrier,  160 ;  stolen,  becomes  a  serpent,  153 ; 
three  barrels  from  three  grapes,  149,  (See 
under  •*  Food  multiplied ,5) 
Wine-bottle  changed  into  serpent,  153 
Wings,  472 :  Vincent  Ferrier,  472 
WnciraiDE,  head  cut  off  and  joined  on  again, 
170  «. 

WnncxLBixD  (Arnold  von),  377 

Wisdom  chosen  by  an  apprentice,  289 ;  a  poor 

man,  289 ;  Ruod,  289 }  Solomon,  289 ;  Sultan, 

stc^  290  n. 
Wise  judgments,  290-292,  299 
Wise  men  of  the  East,  340;  Danish  story,  340 
Wise  Romans,  139 
Wise  sentences,  289, 290 
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Witch  of  Eodor,  341 ;  explained,  341 ». 

Witches  and  familiar  spirits,  341 :  ancient  his- 
tory, 341  (.Bible  examples,  341 ;  in  England, 
341 ;  France,  344 ;  Germany,  344 ;  Rome, 
344 ;  cat-hunting  and  whipping,  346 ;  John 
Fian.  343;  laws  respecting:  Bible  laws, 
341;  bulls,  344;  English  laws,  341.  344; 
Ruth  Osborne,  343;  three  of  Belvoir,  343  ; 
witch  of  1761,  343 ;  of  1863,  346  n. 

Witchcraft  counteracted,  230 

Witchcraft  believed  in  by  Addison,  343 ;  Black- 
stone,  343;  Granville,  343;  bishop  Hall, 
342;  bishop  Jewell,  342;  Matthew  Hale, 
342 ;  Montesquieu,  342 

Withered  hand  restored:  Aurellen,  209;  Ber- 
nard, 134;  Jeroboam,  209;  Mathia,  236; 
Timotheus,  209 

Witixa  blinded,  490  n. 
Wives,  submit  yourselves,"  etc.:  Francises,  244 

Wodoald  assists  In  repairing  cope,  228 ;  com- 
pact with  the  devil,  67 ;  hood  quenches  fire, 
141 ;  stick,  141 

Wolf,  wolves,  bite  cured,  106;  craft  brought 
home  by,  361 ;  guide  Trivier,  366 ;  yoked : 
Malo,  364 ;  Sanctis,  366 

Wolf  dwelling  with  lamb,  472 :  Andrew  Cordni, 
472;  Blaise,  473;  Laumer,  473;  Torello, 
473 ;  William  of  Aquttaine,  473 

Woman  asks  for  peaches,  364;  changed  to  a 
horse,  224 ;  struck  desd  by  Simeon  Stylites, 
227;  turned  bUck,  474 

Woman's  long  hair  miraculously  restored,  228 

Women  anointed  with  the  blood  of  Blaise,  286 ; 
dress  of,  prescribed,  601 ;  Psul  de  la  Cross, 
474 

Wood  of  cross  multiplied,  270  nM  274 
Wooden  statue  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 
Wooden  swords  of  gladiators,  10 
Woodstock  ghost,  187 

Words  heard  afar  off,  474 ;  Antony  of  Padua, 
474 ;  Gregory,  474.  (See  "  Chant  heard  six 
miles  off,  166 ;  "Sermon  heard  three  miles 
off,"  474) 

Works  of  mercy  (corporal),  xxvi. ;  (spiritual), 
xxvi. 

World  all  seen  at  once,  346 :  Alfonsus  Rodriquez, 

346;  Sopitra.348 
Worm  in  wheat  destroyed,  606 
Worms,  devil  personates,  96 
-  Worthy  (JBs  U\"  108 

Wound  of  the  spear,  left  side  of  Christ,  60  n. ; 
right  side  of  Francis  of  Assist,  426  n. 


Wounds  healed,  474 ;  Christiana,  47S  ;  Fihw 
476;  Francis  of  Paula,  476;  of  Jean*  l*ti 
heaven,  411 ;  blase  with  light,  4S1 

Writing  of  Ignatius  curative,  264 

Written  on  the  heart,  391, 392 

Wulitlaic,  pillar-saint  of  the  West,  433 

Wulfxax  causes  silver  paten  to  float,  133; 
restores  O von  to  life,  86;  shrine  resoseilstef 
baron's  daughter,  134 ;  walks  on  river,  333 

Wulfst aji's  staff  immovable,  463 

Wdlsth  sees  heavens  open,  297 

Wtat  fed  by  a  cat,  129 

Xsnthos,  the  horse,  speaks,  294 

Xavikk,  aureola  of,  40 ;  crab  brings  bis  craci&x. 
144;  had  gift  of  tongues,  166;  beats  saX 
water,  136 ;  lifted  up,  218 ;  medal  cmraSm 
268;  odour  of  sanctity,  613;  takes  memrj 
from  cash-box, 420 ;  turns  back  the  Badafsrs. 
391 

Xerrs,  battle  won  by  St.  James,  169 
Xistus  breaks  idol  of  Mars,  178 

Yakutsks  and  the  cow-hide,  106 

Yellow  rose,  origin  of,  447 
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Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  144  Iliusts. 
The   Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room 
Plays.  50IUUS.  by  Chris  Hammond,  &c. 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 

Cheap  Edition  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jerteries. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6*. 
Art  of  Fiction.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  net. 


B1BLI0THECA  ROMAN ICA  :  A 

series  of  the  Classics  of  the  Romance 
Languages  •  the  Original  Text,  with, 
where  necessarv,  Notes  In  the  Text  lan- 
guage. Small  8vo,  single  parts,  84.  net 
per  vol. ;  cloth,  single  parts,  I*,  net  per 
vol  Where  two  or  more  units  are  bound 
In  one  volume  the  price  In  wrapper  re 
mains  8d.  per  unit,  i.e..  two  cost  is.+d. ; 
three  cost  is. ;  four  cost  2j.  8*/.  In  cloth 
the  additional  cost  is  s,J.  for  the  first,  and 
id.  for  each  succeeding  unit  :  i.e.,  one 
unit  costs  is.  ;  two  cost  is.  gd. ,  three 
2s.  bd;  four  31.  3d. 

1.  Moliere:  I<e  Misanthrope. 

2.  Moliere:  Lcs  Kemmes  sa  van  tea. 

3.  Cornel  lie:  Le  Cid.  [thode. 
a  Descartes:    Discours  de  la  me- 

5-0.  Dante  :    Divina    Commedia    1.  : 
Inferno. 

7.  Boccaccio:    Decameron:  Prima 

irinrnats. 

8.  Cr.ldoron  :  La  vida  es  suefio. 

9.  Restif  de  la  Breton  no:  L'ao 

20C0. 

10.  Camoes :  Os  Lu6i'adas :  Canto  I.,  II 
11  Racine:  Athatie. 
12-15.  Patrarca  :     Rerum  vuJgarium 
fragmenta.  [Purgatorlo. 
16-17.  Dante :    Divina    Commedia    II. : 
18-20.  Tllller:  Mon  oncle  Benjamin. 
21-22.  Boccaccio:  Decameron  :  Seconda 
giornata. 

23-24  Beaumarchala:  Le  Bar  bier  de 
HWM, 


BIBLIOTHECA  ROMANICA-cmm* 
25.  Camoes :  Os  Lusiadas  1  Canto  IIL, 
IV 

26-28.  Alfred  de  M asset:  Coroedta* 

Proverbes 
29.  Cornel  lie:  Horace 
30-31-  Dante:   Divina  Conunesn  III  : 

Paradiso. 
32-34.  Prevost :  Man^n  Lescaut. 
35-30.  CBuvres  de  Fran  pels  Yillon 
37-39-  Qui  1  lem  de  Castro:  Las  Uu» 
dades  del  Cid,  L.  II. 
40.  Dante :  La  Vita  Nuora. 
41-44-  Cervantes:  5 Noveias ejeaapiana. 

45.  Camoes:  Os  Lusiadaa:  Canto  V. 

VI.,  VII. 

46.  Moliere:  L'Avare. 

47.  Petrarca:  I  Trtonfi.  [fioreata. 
48-49.  Boccaccio:    Decameron:  Tena 

50.  Cornellle:  Cinna. 
51-52  Camoes  :  Os  Lusiadaa :  Canto  VUL. 
IX..  X 

53-54  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 
55-58  Alfred  de  Mussel :  PronSlns 

Poesies. 

5 ...  Boccaccio :  Decameron  :  £aa.-*j 

giornata 

60-61.  Maistre    Pierre     Pa  thai  in : 

F.irce  du  XV«  siecle. 
62-63.  Oiacomo  Leopard  1  :  CantL 
64-65.  Chateaubriand:  atala, 

66.  Boccaccio :   Decameron,  Cssstt 

giornata. 

67-70.  Blaise  Pascal:  Let  PtottodjIeK 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE). — In  the 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  8vo  doth,  jtx  tm\ : 
p.  8vo.  bos.,  is. :  cr.  8vo,  pic.  cot.  is.  ost. 


BINDLOSS  (HAROLD,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  39.  bd.  each. 
The  Concession -banters. 
The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure, 

Daventry's  Daughter. 
A  Sower  of  Wheat. 
Alnslle's  Ju-ju.    Crojvu  Stq. 

35  b.i.  •  picture  cloth.  Hat  back.  ar. 


BLAKE  WILLIAM):  ACri 

Study  by  A.  C.  Swinblknk.  \V 
Portrait.'  Crown  8?o.  buc'-rrarc.  6s_  nes. 
The    Marriage  of  Heavens 
Hell,  and  A  Bong  of  Liberty.  Wua 

lutrod  ctleo  by  F.  G.  Stokks.  A  Tt  fW 
KNCK  PRESS  BOOK,  set  in  Florence  Type. 
Cr.  Svo,  hand-made  paper,  quartev-D»rc*s 

ment,  3?.  6i.  net.  :  parchment, 

BCTCCACCIO^The- 

With  a  Portrait.    Pott  8ro.  cloiik. 
top.  2s.  net  :  leather.  giH  edges,  *  - .  as 


BODKIN  (McD.,   K.C.)  —  ■ 
lelagh    sad  Shamrock. 

 8vo,  cloth.  3t.  bd.  

BORDEAUX    (HENRI).  — 

Parting  of  the  Ways  Translated 

I.OTTISB  S.  HofGSTOV.    Cr.  8c** 


BOkENlUS   (TANGLED). — 1 
Painters  of  Vicenxa.    Wim  13 

pag*.- Plate*.  Donytvo..  cloth,  7«(  a*C 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BOSSES  AND  CORBELS  OF 

EXETER  CATHEDRAL.    By  E.  K 

Pkidraux  and  O.  R.  Holt  Shafto. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  clorh 
7-f.  td.  net. 


BOURQET  (PAUL). — A  Living 
Lie.  Translated  by  John  De  Villiers. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  bd. ;  CHEAP 
Edition,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


BOYLE  (F.),  Works  by.  Posl 

Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land. 
Savage  Life.  

BRAND  (JOHN).-Observations 

oo  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  $s.  bd. 


BRAYSHAW(J.  DODSWORTH) 
—Slum  Silhouettes  :  Stories  of  London 
Life.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  bd. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  Diction 

aries.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  %s.  bd.  net  each. 
Trio  Reader  sHand  book  of  Famous 

Names  In  Fiction,  Allusions, 

References,    Proverbs,  Plots 

Stories,  and  Poems. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles :  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic. 


BREW5TER   (Sir  DAVID), 

Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  a*.  bd.  each. 
More  Worlds  than  One :   Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Galileo, 

Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  With 

numerous  Illustrations. 


BRIDGE   CATECHISM.    Bv  R 

H.  fTRVDT.KS.  Pcsp.  8vo.cloth.xy.6rf.net 

BRIDG E  (J.  S.  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire:  A  History  of  the  Expansion  of 
England  by  Force  of  Arms.  Witn  Intro- 
ductionbyAdm.StrCTPHiAN  Bridge,  Maps 
and  Plans.   Large  crown  8vo,cJoth,6j. net. 


BRIOHT  (FLORENCE).— A  Qirl 

Capitalist.    Crown  8vot  cloth,  fir. 


BROWNING'S  (ROBT.)  POEMS. 

Larue  fcap.  *< .  >  cloth,  6i.  net  each  ;  Large 
Paper  Edition,  parchment,  12s.  bd.  net 
each.— Also  an  Edition  in  the  St.Martin's 
Lilraky,  post  Svo,  cloth,  2i.  net  each  ; 
leather,  3*.  net  each. 

Pip  pa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  io  Plates  in  Colour 
after  E.  Kortescur  Brickdalb. 

Dramatis  Persons ;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  With  io 
Plates  in  Colour  after  t.  F.  Bricedale. 


BRYDEN  (H.  A.).— An  Exiled 

Scot.  With  Frontispiece  by  J.  S. 
Crompton.  R.I.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31. bd. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

Sam  at  Homo.   With  91  Illosts.  Post 

Svo.  ilinst.  boards,  at.  :  cloth  limn.  ax.  bd. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 

and  Novels  by. 
The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan.  2  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume,  its. 

Crown  Hvo.  cloth.  $s.  bd.  each  ;  post  Svo 

illustrated  boards,  ar  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Bword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
Ood  and  the  Man.   With  11  Illustra- 
tions bv  p.  Barnard. 
Lady  KilpatrJck. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.  |  Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard.  |  Rachel  Dene. 
Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Llnne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  bd.  each. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Andromeda.  

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  bd.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Foxglove  Manor.  

The  Shadow  of  the  Bword.  Large 

Type,  Fink  Paper  Edition.  Pott  Svo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;  leather, gilt  edges, 

3*.  net.   

The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan 
and  Henry  Murray.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  Robinson, 
V.  bd. :  post  bvo.  Illustrated  boards,  2s. 


BURTON    (ROBERT).   —  The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  a 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.  7s.  bd.  

CAINE  (HALL),  Novels!)^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  bd.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
Illustrated  boards,  as.  each ;  cloth  limp, 
2s.  bd.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Grime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 
Also  Library  Editions  of  the  three  novels, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  each  ;  Cheap  Popu- 
lar Editions,  medium  8vo,  port  rait  cover. 
bd.  each  ;  and  the  Fire  Paper  Edition 
of  The  Deemster,  pott  8vo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  ai.net  :  leather,  gilt  edgea.31.net. 


CAMERON  (V.  LOYETT).— The 
Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince* 
Privateer.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  with  a  Illu*. 
trations  by  P.  Macnab.  jj.  tod.  •  post  8vo, 
picture  bo..ds.  2s. 


CAMPBELL    (A.  QODRIC). 
Pleur-  do-  Camp:   s  Daughter  of 
France.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


CANZIANI  (ESTELLA).— Cos- 
tumes, Traditions,  and  5ongs  of 
Sevoy.  With  53  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  many  in  Line,  bv  the  Author.  Demy 
ato.  cloth*  ait.  net. 


Digitized  by  Goode 


CHATTO  &  WiNDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS). —On  the 

Choice  of  Books.  Post  8vu.  cloth,  i s.  bd. 


CARROLL  (LEWI5).  Books  by. 

Alloa  In  Wonderland.  With  12 
Coloured  and  many  Line  Illustrations  by 
Milucent  Sowkrbt.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  ir.  bd.  net. 

Feeding  the  Mind.  With  a  Preface 
by  W.  H.  Draper.  Post  8vo,  boards, 
is.  net :  leather,  at.  net.  

CARRUTH  (HAYDEN). — The  Ad- 
ventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illusts. 

Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover,  if. ;  cloth,  is.  bd. 


CA3TELLANE  (MARQUIS  DE). 
—Men  and  Things  of  My  Time* 

Translated  by  A.  TEIXE1RA  DE  MattOS- 
With  13  Portraits.  Demv  8vo,  cl.,  6i.net. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WorksT 

Vol.  I..  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones. —  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essav  by  A.  C. 
Swinburne  — Vol.  1 1 1_  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols.. 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  rWj'each.  


CHATFIELD-TAYLOR  (H.  C.).- 
Fame's  Pathway.    Cr.  8vo..  cloth.  6s. 


CHAUCER  for  Children :  A  Gol- 
den Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R  Hawk  is.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to.  cloth,  3s.  bd.  . 

Chancer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
Of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Hawkis.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  bd. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Printed  in  black-letter  upon 
hand-made  paper.  With  Illustrations  by 
Ambrose  Dudley.  Fcap.  410,  decorated 
cloth,  red  top,  is.  bd.  net. 


C  H  E  S  N  E  Y  (WEATHERBY), 

Novels  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3;.  bd. 
each. 

The  Cable-man. 

The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 

The  Claimant. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings. 
By  Howard  Staunton*.  Edited  by 
H.  B.  Worm ald.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5*. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess :  A 
Traatisr  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedienr*  1  >  Strategic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  Young  and  E.  c.  Howell. 
Long  fcap  8\o,  cloth,  2s  bd. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 
The  Authorised  Account  ut  the  230  Games 
played  Aufc.-Sept..  1895.  With  Annota- 
tions by  Pillsbury,  Lasker.  Tarrasch. 
Steinitz.  Schikfers.  Tejchmann.  Bar- 

DKLKBEN.      BLACKBURNK.  GUNSBERO, 

Tinsley,  Mason,  and  Albin  ;  Bioijraphi- 
cal  Sketches,  aud  22  Portraits.  Edited  by 
H.  F.  Cheshikk.    Crown  Svo.  cloth, 5*. 


CLARE  (AUSTIN),  Stories  by. 
By  the  RIbo  of  the  River.  CR«rs 

8vo,  cloth.  35.  bd.  

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  01.  each.  f 
The  Tideway. 

Randal  of  Randalholmc,  

CLAYTON  (MARGARET), Books 

for  Children  by. 
Camping  In  the  Forest.  With 

Coloured  Illusts.,  and  many  in  One.  by 
the  Author.   Fcap  4to,  cloth.  3*.  6d.  net- 
Amabel  and  Crispin.  With 

I  lustrations.  Demv  8vo  cl<ith,  31.  (ml  t.** 

CLIVfc  ^Mrs.  ARCnEK),  Novell 

by.   Post  Svo,  cl.  31.  bd.  ea ;  bds.  as,  ea. 
Paul  Ferroll. 

YYhy  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

CLODD    (EDWARD).  —  Myths 

and  Dreams.    Crown  Svo,  cUMh.  >l.  orf. 

COLLINS~(J.  C H URTO N  ,~M . A 
-Jonathan  Swift.  P.  8ro.  cl. 

COLLINS  (MORTIMER  and 

FRANCES),  Novels  by.  Ct.8ko.c1. 

xs.  bd.  each :  post  8vo.  illiiMd.  bd«.  as.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy.   |  Frances 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  24.  each. 
Transmigration. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cL,  34.  bd.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture 

boards,  is.  each  :  cL  limp.  as.  bd.  each. 
Antonina.  |  Basil  I  Hide  and  See* 
The  Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstone.  |  Man  and  Wife. 
The  Dead  Sooret.   I    After  Dark. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts. 
No  Name      I     My  Miscellanies, 
Armadale.    |     Poor  Miss  Finch 
Miss  or  Mrs  ?  I  The  Black  Robe. 
The  New  Magdalen 
Frozen  Deep.  |  A  Rogue's  Life. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
Tho  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
Heart  and  Science.  I  "I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius.  I  Little  Novels 
The  Legacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  Love. 
Popular  Edition's,  medium  Svo,  6rf.  eacfcv 
Antonina.  blind  Love, 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
Moonstone.  |  The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Dead  Secret.  I      No  Kama. 
Man  and  Wife  Armadaia 
The  Haunted  Hotel 
The  Woman  in  White  Large  Tyf-b; 

Fink  Papzk  Edition.   Pott  8vo,  clock. 

Kill  top.  is.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  34.  neL 
The  Frozen  Deep.  Large  Type  Edit. 

Fcap.  8vo,  doth.  is.  net 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


*  COBBAN  (J.  MAC  LA  REN), 

Novels  by. 

"       Trie  Cure  or  Souls.    Post  8vo,  iilus- 
_    trated  boards,  22. 
The  Red  Sultan.   Crown  8vo,  cloth 
35.  6d. :  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

*  Tlie  Burden  or  Isabel.  Crown  8vo 

cloth,  31.  6d. 


COLOUR-BOOKS:  Topographi- 
cal.  Large  fcap.  410,  cloth,  2cu.  net  each. 
•Tlie    Face  or  China.   Written  and 
Illus.  in  Colour  and  Line  by  E.  G.  Kemp. 
•The  Colour  or  Rome.  By  Olavb 
M.    Potter.    With    Introduction  by 
Douglas  Sladek,  and  Illustrations  in  3 
Colours  and  Sepia  by  Yoshio  MARKINO. 
*  The  Colour  or  London.   By  W.  J 
Loptie,  F.S.A.     Introduction  by  M.  H, 
Spielmann.  F.S.A..and  Illustrations  in 
Three  Colours  by  Yoshio  Mar  kino. 
•The  Colour  of  Paris.   By  MM.  les 
Acad  em  ici  ens  Goncourt.   Edited  by 
LuciknDescaves.  With  Introduction  by 
L,  Benedite.  Translated  by  M.  D.  Frost. 
Illustrated  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia, 
with  an  Essay,  by  Yoshio  Markino. 
Devon:  Its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and  Coasts.    By  Lady  Rosalind 
Northcote.  With  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F.  J.  WlDGERY. 
Special  Copies  oh  pure  rag  taper  */ 
those  marked*  may  be  had. 

From  the  Thames  to  the  Seine. 

By  Charles  Pears.  With  40  Illusts. 
in  Three  Colours  and  Monochrome.  Lge. 
fcap.  4 to,  cloth,  lit.  6d.  net. 
Oxford  rrom  Within.  By  Hugh  de 
SkLiNCOt'RT.  With  a  Note  and  so  Illusis. 
in  Colour  and  Monochrome  by  Yoshio 
Maseino.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6d.  net. ; 
parchment,  151.  net. 
A  Japanese  Artist  in  London.  By 
Yoshio  Markino.  With  8  Coloured 
ind  4  Monochrome  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  62.  net. 
In  the  Abruzxl :  The  Country  and  the 
People.  By  Anne  Macdonell.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  bv  Amy 
Atkinson.  Large  crown  8vo.  d.,  6*.  net. 
The  Barbarians  or  Morocco.  By 
Count  Stern  berg.  With  12  Illusts.  in 
Three  Colours  by  DOUGLAS  Fox  Pitt, 
R.I.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 
The  Faoe  of  Manchuria,  Korea, 
and  Russian  Turkestan.  Written 
and  Illustrated  by  L.  G.  Kemp.  With  24 
Plates  in  Colour  and  Monochrome. 
Large  fcan.4to,  cloth,  72.  6d.  net 


COLQUHOUN  (M.  J.).— Every 

Inch  a  Soldier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
post  8to.  illustrated  bounds,  2$. 


COLT-BREAKING, Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  8vo.  cl„  3*.  6d. 


COLTON     (ARTHUR).  —  The 
Belted  Seas.   Crowu  8vo,  cloth,  32.  6,i. 


COLVILL  (HELEN  H.).-The 

Incubus.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  62. 


COMPENSATION  ACT  (THE), 
1906:  Who  pays,  to  whom,  to 
what,  snd  when  it  Is  applicable. 

By  A.  Clement  Edwards,  M.P.  Crowe 
8vo,  \s  net:  cloth.  12.  6d.  net.  

COM  PTON  ( H  E  RB  E  RT)  ,  Novels  bv. 
The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massing. 

ham.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  6d.  1  Popu- 
lar Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  32.  6d.  each. 

The  Wilful  Way. 

The  Queen  oan  do  no  Wrong. 

To  Defeat  the  Ends  of  Just  loo. 


COOPER  (E.  H.)f  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Geoffory  Hamilton. 
The  Marquis  and  Pamela. 


CORNISH  (J.  F.).— Sour  Grape*. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6t. 


C  0  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 
Romances  of  the  West  of  England : 

The  Drolls.  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  two  Plates  bv 
George  Cruikshane.  Cr.8vo.  cL,  72. 6d. 


CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 
The  Prophet  or  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.\ 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  22. 

Crown  8vo.  cioth,  31  N/.  each. 
His  Vanished  Star  I  The  Windfall. 


CRESSWELL     (HENRY).  —  A 
Lady  of  Misrule.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 


CRIM   (MATT).— Adventurjs  of 

a  Fair  Rebel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  22. 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others.— 
Tales   of    our   Coast.     By   s.  R, 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker.  Harold 
Frederic,  'Q..' and  W.Clark  Russell. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  Frank  Hkang- 

WYN.    Crown  8to  cloth.  31.  6d 

CROKER  (Mrs.  bTmo,  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3c.  6d.  each  - 
post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  is.  each; 
cloth  limp,  22.  6d.  each. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A  Bird  of  Passage.  |  Mr.  Jervls, 

Diana  Barrington. 

Two  Masters.      I  Interference. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

A  Third  Person.  |  Proper  Pride. 

Village  Tales  ft  Jungle  Tragedies. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single? 

•To  Let.;  

Crown  Hvo.  cloth,  32.  bd  each. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 

Miss  Balmalne's  Past. 

Jason.  I  Beyond  the  Pale. 

Terence.   With  6  Illusts.  b>  S.  Pa<,.  1. 
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CROKER  (B.  tA,)— continued. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  \s.  ttU.  each. 
The  Cat's-paw.    With  la  Illustrations 
The  Spanish  Necklace.     With  8 

Ihusts.by  F.  Pkgram.— Also  a  Cheap  Kd.. 

without  Musts.,  picture  cover,  is.  net 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  is.  bd.  each. 
Infatuation.     |  Soma  One  Else. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  »vo.  6rf.  each. 
Proper  Pride.  |  The  Cat's-paw. 
Diana  Barrington. 
Pretty  Hiss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Beyond  the  Pale. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
Miss  Baimalne's  Past.  (Cr.  8vo.) 
Married  or  Single? 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda.   


CROSS    (HELEN    R.).— Aunt 

Maria's  Dressing- table.  A  Book  r or 
Children  to  Paint  in  and  to  Read,  with 
Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  boards,  is.  net 

Cross  (Margaret  b.),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  each. 
A  Question  of  Means. 

Opportunity.     With   Frontispiece  by 
Hilda  B.  Wiener. 


CRUIKSHANK'S   COMIC  AL 
MAN  ACK.   Complete  in  Two  Series  : 

the  First  from  1835  to  1843  j  the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each.  

C U AIMING   (C.  F7~G0RD0N), 

Works  by.  Demy  8vo.  cloth.  6j.  each. 
In  the  Hebrides.  With  24  Illustrations. 
In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the 

Indian  Plains.  With  42  Illustrations 
Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  28  Illustrations. 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  Frontls. 

CUSSANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Heraldry;  including  instruc- 
tions for  Tracing  Pedigrees,  Deciphering 
Ancient  MSS.,  Ac.  With  408  Woodcut* 
and  2  Colrd.  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

DANBY  (FRANK).— A  Coquette 

In  Crape.  Foolscap  8vo,  picture  cover, 
6d.  :  cloth,  is.  net 


DAUDET    (ALPHONSE).  —  The 
Evangelist;    or.   Port  Salvation, 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  35  6<i.  ;  p«>st  8vo.  bds.,  25 


DAVENANT  (FRANCIS).— Mint* 
for  Parents  on  Choice  of  Profession 
for  their  Sons.    Crown  8vo,  is.  fkf. 


DAVIES  (Dr.  N.  E.  YORKg^ 

Works  by.  Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl..  is.  6<r*.ea. 
One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims 

and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 
The   Dietetlo  Cure    of  Obesity 

(Foods  for  the  Fat).  With  Chapters' 

on  the  Treatment  of  Gout  by  Diet. 
Aids  to  Long  Life.  Cr.8vo.  sc. ;  cl.ax.64. 
Wine  and'  Health:  How  to  enjoy 

both.    Crown  8vo,  ototh,  Ma  6d. 


DAVIDSON  (H.  C.).-Mf.  Sad- 
ler 's  Daughters.  Cc.  tvo  cX 


DEAK1N  (DOROTHEA),  i 

by.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  $a  r«T.  e 
The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 
The  Princess  c*  the  Ki  tchen- 

DEFOE  (DANIEL).  —  Robinson 
Crusoe.    With  37  musts,  by  Gsoacs 

CRDfKSHAMK.  Pott  8vo,  doth,  gilt  sop 
is.  net ;  leather,  giit  edges,  y.  net.  


DEMILLE  J  A  ME  Si. — AS  t  range 
Manuscript    found    in    a  Copper 

Cylinder.   Crown  8vo.  cloth.  wit*  rs 

Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gall.  3s~  as*. : 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

History  of.    By  Arthur  W.  Clatdes, 
M.A.  With  Il)u$.Demv8vo.d..mr6*.  net 
Devon  :  Its  Moorlande,  St  reams. 

and  Coasts.     By  Lady   Rosa  lot 

Nortucotb.  Illustrated  in  Coioavs  *? 
F.  J.  WiDGBRY.   Fcap.  4to.  d.  ao*  cat 
Folk  Rhymes  of  Devon  : 

the  Metrical  Sayings  found  in  the  Lore 
of  the  People.   By  William  Ci 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  41.  dd.  net. 


DEWAR  (Q.  A.  B.).— The  Airy 

Way.    Cmwn  8v<->,  cloth,  f<j.  net. 


DEVVAR   (T.   R.)-  —  A  Ramble 

Round  the  Olobe.  With  220  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  8va  cloth.  7s.  6d\ 


DICKEN5     (CHARLES).  The 

Speeches  of.  With  a  Portrait.  Pea 
8vo,  cloth,  at.  net  :  leather,  is,  set 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens:  Pass- 
ages chosen   by  Alfred  H.  Htatt. 

 i6mo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gftt,  33.  aeL 


DICTIONARIES. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama.  B* 

W.  Davenport  Adams,  Vol  L  <  A  to  G) 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  10s  6d,  net. 
The     Reader's     Handbook  of 

Famous   Names    in  Fiction. 

Allusions.    References,  Pre. 

verbs.  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems. 

By  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer.  Llr  D  Ousts 

8vo.  cloth.  3*.  6d.  net. 
A     Dictionary     of  Miracles, 

Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Do^uiu  .  Iv- 

Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.   Crown  to. 

cloth.  JJ,  oY.  net. 
Familiar  Allusions.  Ev 

and  Charles  G.  Wheeler,  Demy  «v\ 

cloth.  7.t.  6d.  net 
Familiar  Short  Savings  of  Great 

Men.  With  H-storical and  ExpiaaAiarv 

Notes  bv  Samuel  A.  Bevt.  A. It.  Crows 

8vo.  cloth,  7.r.  bd. 
The 8 lang Dictionary:  Etyrn-^ogkal, 

Historical,  and  AnecdoUL    Crown  tva 

cloth.  64.  6<f 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases. 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 

of-the-Way    Matters.  By 

Edwards.   Crown  8ve  doth,  jj. 


Ill  ST.  MARTII 


DIXON  (W.  W1LLMOTT),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  %$.  64.  each. 
The  Rogue  of  Rye.  \  King  Hal. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo.  buckram,  6*.  each. 
Four  Frenchwomen.  With  Portraits. 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 

In  Three  Series,  each  6s.  ;  alio  FlNE- 

paper  Editions,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  net 

eacl)  ;  leather.  31.  net  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 

other  Papers.    With  2  1 11  utr ration*. 
Sido-walk  Studies.    With  5  LUusts. 
Old  Kensington  Palace,  and  other 
Papers.   With  6  Illustrations. 

*WNOVAN~  TdICK),  Detective 

Stories  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  as.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  64.  each. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

Link  by  Link.  1   Caught  at  Last. 

From  Information  Received. 

Suspicion  Aroused. 

Biddies  Read. 

Chronicles  of  Michael  Dane  vitch. 

Cr.  8vo,  el..  35 .  'h!.  each  ;  picture  cU,  ar.  ea. ; 

post  *vo.  boards,  a*,  ea  :  cloth,  is.  dd.  ea. 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  dd.  each. 
Deacon  Brodie  :  or.  Behind  the  Mask. 
Tyler  Tat  lock,  Private  Detective. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3j.  dd.  ea.  ;  plct.  cl..  flat  bk.  2*.  ea 
The  Records  of  Ylncent  Trill. 

Tales  of  Terror.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  dd.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

boards,  ts.  each ;  cloth  limp,  as.  dd.  each. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
Crown  8to,  picture  doth,  aj.  each :  post  8vo, 

illust.  bds„  is.  each;  doth  limp,  is.  dd.  es. 
Wanted  1    1    The  Man- Hunter. 
Dark  Deeds.   Crown  trvo,  cloth  limp 

ss.  dd. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  a*. 


DOWLINQ   (RICHARD).  —  Old 
Corcoran 's  Money.  Cr.8vo.cU3j.6rf. 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN). — The  Firm 

of  Qtrdlcstone.  Crown  8vo. cloth.  %s.  dd 


DRAMATISTS,  THE  OLD. 

Edited  bv  Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  8vo> 
cloth,  with  Portraits.  $s.  dd.  per  VoL 
Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 

5raphical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford. 
hree  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 
I.  contains  the  Plays  complete ;  VoL  IL, 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne;  Vol.  III..! 
Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

Marlowe's  Works.   One  Vol. 

Masslnger's  Plays.  From  Gipford  s\ 
Text    One  Vol.  I 


DREAM  BLOCKS:  A  Book  of 

Verses  for  Children.  By  A.  C.  Hig- 
gins,  With  18  Coloured  Plates  and  many 
other  Decorations  by  Jessik  Willcox- 
SllrTfr.  Cr.  4to.  picture  boards,  $s.  64.  net. 


DUMPY    BOOKS     (The)  for 

Children.  Roy.  3amo,  cloth,  is.  net  ea. 
1.  The  Flam  p.  The  Ameliorator, 
and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  The  Bad  Family.  By  Mrs. 
Fbnwick. 

4.  The  Story  of  Little  Black 
Sambo.  By  Helen  Bannermak. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

5.  The  Bountiful  Lady.  By  T.Cobb. 

7.  A  Flower  Book.  Illustrated  in 
colours  by  Nellie  Benson. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.  By  J.  R  Mon- 
SELL.   Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.    By  T.  Cobb. 

10.  A  Horse  Book.  By  Mary  Tol  ktki  . 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
H  enry  Mayer  and  T.  W.  H .  Crosland. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  Ethel  Bicknell. 
With  Pictures  in  colours  by  CARTON 
Moorb  Park. 

14.  The  Little  Girl  Lost.  By  E.  Rapkr, 

15.  Dollies.  By  Richard  Huntbr. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  Roth  Cobb. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  Honor 
C.  APPLETON.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

17.  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little  White  Barbara.  Bv 
Eleanor  March.  Illustrated  in  coloius. 

20.  Towlocks  and  his  Wooden 
Horse.  By  Alice  m.  Appleton. 
Illus.  in  colours  by  Honor  C.  Appleton. 

21.  Three  Little  Foxes.  By  Mary 
Tourtel    illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Man's  Bag.  By  T.  W. 
H.  Crosland.    Hum.  bv  I.  R.  MONSELI. 

23.  Three  Little  Goblins.  By  M. 
G.  Taggart.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  Richawu  Hi  .v- 
ter.   Illus.  in  colours  bv  Ruth  Cobb. 

26.  Little  Yellow  Wang-lo.  By  M. 
C.  Bxi.L.    Illustrated  iu  colours. 

28.  The  Sooty  Man.  Bv  E.  B. 
Mackinnon  and  Eden  Coybee.  Illus. 

30.  Roaalina.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Jean  C.  Archer. 

31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarlywink. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  Lena  and  Nor- 
man Ault. 

33.  Irene's  Christmas  Party.  Bv 
Richard  Hunter.  Illus.  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

34.  The  Little  Soldier  Book  By 
Jessie  Pope.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Henry  Mayer. 

35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.  By 
C.  Aubrey  Moorb. 

36  Ton  Little  Nigger  Boys.  By 

Nora  Cask. 
37.  Humpty  Dampty's  Little  Son. 

By  Helen  r.  Cross. 
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DUMPY  HOOKS-ccntinued. 
38.  Simple  Simon.  By  Helen  R. 

Cross.   Illustrated  io  colour*. 
39    The  Little  Frenchman.  By 
Edkn  Coybee.  Illustrated  io  colours  by 
K,  !.  Fricero. 
40.  The  Story  of  an  Irish  Potato. 

By  Lily  Schokield.    llluat.  in  colour*,  j  p  ajyij  L|  AR  SHORT 


FAMILIAR  ALLUSIONS:  M«- 

cellaneoua  Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  PalnUniss.  Palaces, 
Country  Seats,  Ruins,  Churches.  Stes 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Cariosities,  *c 
By  W.  A.  and  C  G.  Whexlsx.  Dear? 
8vo.  doth.  7i.  6J.  P<t 


DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE) 

Hooks  by.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  -js.  6d.  each.  \ 
A  Social  Departure.     With  ml 

iUustrations  by  F.  H  ToWNSKND. 
An  American  Olrl  In  London. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.TOWNSKND. 
The    Simple   Adventures  of  a 

Momaahib.  With  37  illustrations. 
Crown  Fvo.^cloth,  3r.  txL  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day. 
Vernon's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations. 

DUTT  cROMESH  C.).— England 

and  India:  Progress  during  One 
Hundred  Years.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

DVSON   (EDWARD).  —  In  the 

 Roaring  Fifties.    Crown  8vo. cloth,  6s. 

EDWARDES  (Mrs.  ANNIE), 
Novels  by. 
A   Point   of  Honour.      Post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  is. 
Archie    Lovell.    Crown   8vo,  cloth, 

is.  6J.  ;  post  BVO,  Illustrated  boards,  is. 
A  Plaster  Saint.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  31.  6d. 

E  D  WA  R  D  S    (  E  L I E Z  E  R) 
Words,  Pacts,  and  Phrases:  A  Die 

tionary  of  Cunoun.Qu.iint.aiid  Out-of-the- 
Way  Matters.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 


EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).- 

Koxy.    Post  8vo,  Ulusti  a  ted  boards,  sr. 

EG  ERTON    (Rev.  "  J.  C).- 
Sussex  Polk  and   Sussex  Ways. 

With  Four  Illusts.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5* 

ELI ZABETH A^l    VERSE,  The 

Book  of.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Wil-I 
LIAJfl  Stanley  Braithwaitk.  With" 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Small  cr.  8vo, 
clot*',  3r.  6d.  net ;  vellum  gilt,  75.  Cd.  net. 


SAY!  NO  ^ 
of  Great  Men.    By  S.  A.  Bk.vr.  AJ* 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  75.  6a\  

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Works 

by.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  4*.  64.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  William 
Crook  ES.  F.C.S.  With  numerous  I  Easts. 

On  the  Yarlous  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
Other.  Edited  by  William  CROOUS, 
F.C.S.    With  Illustrations. 

FARRAR  (F.W.,  D.D. ). — Ruskia 
ss  a    Religious   Teacher.  Scant 

lOmo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  Is.  QcL 

FARRER^"(j:  ANSONV-War: 

Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is  64. 

FENN  (GL  MANVILLE),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3j.  6d.  each: 
post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  Now  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 

The  White  Virgin.  

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  xx.  6J.  each. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
Black  Blood.      I    In  Jeopardy. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  tho  Castle. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  or  Paste. 
Running  Amok.  |  Black  Shadows. 
The  Cankerworm. 
80  Like  a  Woman. 
A  Crimson  Crime.  Crown  8vo.  dots. 
35.  cx/. ;   picture  cloth,  flat  back.  at. 
Popular  Edition,  medium  /vo,  eW. 
nnlntf  Amok.  Cheap  Edit.,  it.  net, 


ENGLISHMAN  (An)  in  Paris. 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  ft  fid  the 
Empire.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6rf.  J 

EPISTOL/E  OBSCURORUMj 

VErSLSSSt1^  *cLab"y  K."J:  FILIPPI  (R01,INA).-lohaHng: 

Stokes.    Royal  8vo.  buckram,  25.*.  net.  |      A  Romance.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  61.  

EVERYMAN  :      A     Morality,  j  FIREWORK  -  MAKING, 


With  Illustrations  by  Ambrosk  Dudley, 
Printed  on  pure  rag  paper.  Fcap.  4to. 
decorated  cloth,  <-ed  top,  St.  6d.  net. 

EYES,  Our:  How  to  Preserve.  By 
John  Browning.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

FAIRY  TAL  E  S  FROM 
TUSCANY.  By  Isabella  M.  Ander- 
Ton.    Square  i6n>o,  cloth,  ir.  net. 


The 

Complete  Art  of ;  or.  The  PjrolechutdT* 

Treasury.  By  THOMAS  Kektish.  Witk 
267  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  doth.  $s.  orf. 

FISHER  (ARTHUR  O.),  Novels 

by.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  61.  each. 
Withy  ford.     With  Coloured  Frosrns- 

piece  and  5  Plates. 
The  Land  of  Silent  Feet,  w 

Frontispiece  by  G.  D.  ARMOUR. 


TUS 

TOM. 
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FITZGERALD    (PERCY),  by. 

Fatal  Zero.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6J. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Post  8vo.  1 1 1  us tra ted~boarris.  s*.  each. 
Bella  Donna.      |  Polly. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
Samuel  Foote:  a  Biography.   With  a 

Photogravure.  Demy  8v- ».  cl  ,\2s.  6d.  net. 

FLAAiMARION  (CAMILLE).- 

Ponular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  I  Ellard  Gore,  F.K.A.S.  With  Three 
Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  A  New 
KiiiriOK.    Medium  8vo.  cloth.  ios.6d. 


FLORENCE  PRESS^BOOKS  - 

Hor  information  as  to  this  important 
Series,  printed  from  a  new  type  designed 
by  Herbert  P.  Horns,  see  special 
Prospectuses. 

FLOWER    BOOK    (The).  By 

CON STANCE  Smkdlet  Armfikld  and 
Maxwkll  Armfikld.  Large  fcap  4to. 
cK,  7j.6J.net ;  parchment, gilt.  iaj.oJ.net* 

FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

—  Dumb.    Crown  8vo  cloth.  3 x.  6  /. 


FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6J.  each  ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

One  by  One      I    A  Real  Queen. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  Sand.   With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Romances  of  the  Law. 

King  or  Knave  7  |  Olympla. 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.  3j.  6J. 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH  EXHIBI- 

TION.  Proiusely  illustrated.  Folio, 
cloth  gilt,  lo^ojjiet. 

FREDERIC  (HAROTb)TlVdvTli 

by.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  td.  each ; 

illustrated  boards,  is  each. 
Both  s  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl 


GARDENING  BOOKS-scnt/nurd 
Vine-Growing  in   England.  By 

H.  M.  Tod.  With  Musts.  Crown  8vo, 
boards.  11.  wet  ;  cloth,  is.  6J.  net. 
Sir  William  Tom  pie  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Epicurus  ,  wnh  other 
Garden  Kssays.  fcuited  by  A.  FORMES 
Sievkking,  F.S.A.  With  6  Illustrations, 
Small  8vo,  boards,  is.  6J.  net ;  quarter 
vellum,  is.  6d.  net ;  three-quarter  vellum 
5*-  net.  ^  

GAULOT  (PAUL),  Books  by. 
The  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  The 
Terror.'  Translated  by  JOHN  DB  Vil- 
LIKRS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontls- 
piece  by  Stanley  Wood,  31. 6J. ;  picture 
cloth,  flat  back.  is. 

Crown  8\o.  cloth,  bs.  each. 
Love  and  Lovers  of  the  Past. 

Tr.1nsl.1ted  by  C.  Laroche.  M.A. 
A  Conspiracy  under  the  Terror. 
Translated  by  C.  Laroche,  M.A.  X3J'tU 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 


FREEMAN  (R.  AUSTIN).-John 

rhorndyke's  Cases.   Illustrated  by  H. 
M.    Brock,    and   from  Photographs. 
_Cnwn  8vo.  cloth,  3j.  6d. 


PRY'S    (HERBERT)  Royal 
Guide  to  the   London  Charities. 

hdiUd  by  JOHN  LANS.  Published 
 Annually.^  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6J. 

GARDENING  BOOKS.    I  .  t  s 

is.  each  :  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and 

Greenhouse.  By  George  Glknsy 
Household  Horticulture.  By  Tom 

and  Jane  Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

The  <}apd.on  *nat  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  TOM  Jerrold 
Our  Kitchen   Garden.    By  Tom 

J  BR  hold.    Post  8*o,  cloth,  is.  net. 


With 

G  E  R  S\  ANPO  PU  LA  iTSTOR  I F.  S. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grium  and 
Translated  by  EDGAR  Taylor.  With 
introduction  by  John  Rcskin,  and  22 
Steel  Plates  after  George  Cruikshank, 

 Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6*. 

GERARD(DOROTflEA)._A  Quceri 

of  Curds  snd  Cream.  Cr.Svo.  cl  .ys.frd. 

GIBBON  "(CHARLES)r"Nbvcl« 
by.    Crowu  8vo,  cloih,  31.  6J.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each 
Robin  Gray.  |  The  Ooldcn  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  Will  the  World  Say? 
For  tho  King.      |  A  Hard  Knot. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Head  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free.    I  Loving  a  Dream. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight.  Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart.  Post  8to,  lliust.  bds. 
sj.  ;  Popular  Kdition.  medium  8vo,  6J. 

QIBNEY  ( 50ME R  VTLXeTT^ 

  .Sentenced  I    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  » x.  64. 

GIBSON    (L.    S.)f   Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3r.  ft<f.  each. 
The  Freemasons.  |  Burnt  Spioes 

Ships  of  Desire  

The  Freemasons.     Cheap  Edition. 

 picture  cover,  is.  net. 

G I LBERT'S  (W.  S.)  OrM^\ 
Plays.  In  4  Series.  Fine-Paper  Ediiion 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net  eacli  : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net  each. 
The  First  Siries  contains :  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of 
Truth-Trial  by  Jury— Iolanthe. 
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HAVVEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).—  Ameri- 
can HumorUti:  Washington 
Irving.  Oliver  Wk.vdf.ll  Holmes, 
<.  James  Russell  Lowell,  Arteuus 
ward,  Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Hartb. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  6*. 


HOFFMANN  (PROFESSOR .  - 

Kin*  Koko.  A  Magic  Starr.  Wr*  « 
I L2t»t rations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i*.  act. 


HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN), 
Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  clotb,  is.  bd. 
each :  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  21.  each. 

Garth.       I    TBUlce  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool.  1  Dust.  Four  Illuit* 

Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  lllusts 

D.  Polndexter's  Disappearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 
Crown  Mv»,  cioth.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Sebastian  Streme. 

Love — or  a  Name*  

Miss  Cadogna.  Illustrated  boards,  is. 

fiEALY   (CHRIS),    Itooks  by. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6*.  each 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Reuben.  |  Mara. 
The  Endless  heritage.  Crown  8vo. 
„  cloth-  v.  jj;  

HELPSn^STr~ART HUR).  -  Ivan 

de  Blron.  Crown  ivo,  cloth  31.  bd. ; 
nost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 


HOLMES  (CHARLES  J.,  M.A.), 
Books  by.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7*.  64. 
net  each. 

Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture 

mak Ing.   With  Photogravure  Fiocii*- 

piece. 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt. 

With  Photogravure  r  rontisp.ee*  and  48 
Illustrations. 


HOLMES(OLIVER  WENDELLk 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 

Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  GoettW 
Thomson.  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo.  doth,  fplt  top.  u.  net.;  leather,  gtt£ 

edges,  $s.  net 


HENTY  (0.  A.),  Novels  by. 

RuJ  ub,  the  Juggler.   Post  8vo.  cloth, 
is.  bd. ;  illustrated  boards,  is. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double. 
Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).-Agatha 

Page.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  bd. 


HERBERTSON   (JESSIE  L.).— 

Junia.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 


HERMAN  (HENRY).- A  Leading 

Lady.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ts  bd. 


HILL  (HE  A  DON).— Zambra  the 

Detective.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  64. 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  is.  


PHCBb 

Vr»E. 
Crown  _ 


HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.  Post  8vo,  Illustrated 

boards,  is. 

The  Common  Ancestor.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth.  31.  bd. 


HINKSON  (H.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  rYj.  each. 
Fan  Fltsgerald.  I  Silk  and  Steal. 

HOEY  (Mrs.  CASHED.— The 
Lover's  Creed.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
3.*.  (*d. 


HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  John 
Watson,  Jane  Barlow,  Mart  Lovett 
Cameron,  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  Paul 
i.ange,  1.  W.  Graham,  J.  H.  Salter. 

PHUIBE  ALLEN,  S,  J.  BECEETT,  L.  RIVERS 

Vine,  and  c.  F.  Gordon  Cummino. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his LodS- 
crnus  Adventures.  Boos  Mots,  Pea*. 
Hoaxes.   With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd, 

HOOD'S    (THOMAS)  Choice 
Works  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Wife 

Life  of  the  Author.  Portrait,  and  aoo 
Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*  64. 

HOPKINS  (TIG  HE),  Novels  by. 

C  rown  8vo.  cloth.  3*.  bd.  each. 
Twlxt  Love  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nugent s  of  Carrlconne. 
Nell  HafTenden.   With  8  lUustratieea 
For  Freedom.  

HORNE  (R.  HE  NO  1ST). — Orion* 

With  Portrait.   Crown  8vo.  doth,  7s. 


HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  each. 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent 
Lord  Cam  marl  elgh's  Secret, 

Israel  Ran  hi  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  b\L 


HORNUNO  (E.  W.)t  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  clo'h,  is.  bd.  each. 
Btlngaree.J  A  Thief  In  the  Night. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd.  ;   or  pictorial  cloth 

cover,  is.  net. 


HUEFFER  (FORD  MADOX)* — A 
Call :  The  Tale  of  Two  Pass 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6c.  


HUGO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 
of  Iceland.   Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 

Campbell.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ys.  6dL 


HUME  (FERGUS),  Novels  by. 
The  Lady  From  Nowhere.  Or.  gro. 

cloth.  3*.  bd.;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  is. 
The  Millionaire  Mj story.  Crowe 

>  v  .->  cloth,  is.  6a*. 
The  Wheeling  Light.    Crown  Svo, 

cluth.  gilt  top.  5x, 
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HUNQERFOKD  (Mm.),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8 to,  cloth,  $s.  bd.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  board*,  zu  each; 
doth  limp,  xr.  bd.  each. 
"    The  Profeeeor*a  Experiment. 

L*tAw  Yerner'e  Flight.  m 

Ledy  Patty.      I  fotcr'e  Wife. 
The  Rod- Hon  so  Mystery. 
An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
JL  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 
JL  Mental  Struggle, 
Marvel.       l      a  Modern  Circa 
In  Durance  Vila  I  JLprll'e  Lady. 
Tlio  Throe  Oraoea.  I  Norn  Grelna. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $s. bd. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
The  Coming  of  Chloa  | 
The  Red-Houee  Mystery, 
Edition,  medium  8to.  bd. 


Lovloa 

Popular 


HUNT  (Mr*.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8ro.  cloth,  $r. bd.  each ;  poet 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.  Crown  8ro,  doth,  51. bd. 


HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.)  —Hints 
on  Celt- Breaking.  With  as  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8to,  cloth,  sr.  bd. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 
The  Pageant  of  Summer.  Long 

fcap.  8vu,  cloth,  is.  nat. 
The  Life  of  the  Fielda  Post  8ro, 
cloth,  a*,  bd. ;  Large  Ttpe,  Fink  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ar.  net : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net.  Also  a  New 
Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Clarke,  crown  8ro,  cloth,  51. 
net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ar.  bd. ; 
Large  Type,  Pine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  sr.  net ;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  31.  net  Also  a  Mew  Edition, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Ruth 
Dollman,  cro^  n  8vo,  cloth  51.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8ro. 
buckram,  or. ;  post  8vo,  cl„  2j.  bd. ;  LARGE 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,  cl., 
gilt  top,  sr.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3r.net 
Also  a  New  Edition,  with  12  Illus- 
trations In  Colours  by  Ruth  Dollman, 
crown  8vo,  cloth.  $t.  net. 

The  Pocket  Richard  JefTerleex 
Passages  chosen  by  Alfred  H.  Hyatt. 
i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ar.  net ;  leather, 
gilt  top.  is.  net 

The  Bulogy  of  Richard  Jefferlea 
By  »r  Walter  Bbsakt.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6r. 


HYAJVLSON  (ALBERT).— A  His 
tory  of  the  Jews  In  England.  With 
16  Portraits  and  Views  and  a  Maps. 
Demy  8to,  cloth,  41.  bd.  net.  

HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topographical 
Anthologies  by.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2t.  net  each;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
31.  net  each. 

The  Gharm  of  London. 

The  Gharm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Gharm  of  Venice. 

The  Charm  of  Parle.   


1NCHB0LD  (Mrs.  A.  C.).-The 
Road  of  No  Return.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

y.bd     _ 

INDOOR  PAUPERS*  By  One  op 

Them.  Crown  8vo.  u. :  cloth,  u.  bd. 


INMAN  (HERBERT)  and 
HARTLEY  A3PDBN.— The  Tear  of 
Kalee.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6r. 


INNKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK. 

By  J.  Trevor-Dawes,  Cr.  gvo,  cl,  ar. 

IRV1NQ  (WASHINQTON).-Old 
Christmas.  Square  i6mo,  cloth,  with 
Frontispiece,  is.  net. 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romance  of 
the  Qneon's  Hounds.  Cr,  8yo,  ct  u«od. 


JAMES  (O.  W.).  — Scragjrles 
The  Story  of  a  Sparrow.   With  6 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d, 

JAPP  (Dr.  A.  H.). —Dramatic! 

Crown  8  to,  cloth,  59.  | 


JENKINS  (HESTER  D.)- Be- 
hind Turkish  Lattices  1  The  Story  ei 
a  Turkish  Woman's  Life.  With  24  IUus- 
strations.  Crown  8re,  clotb,  dr.  net. 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stage- 
land.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Ber- 
nard  Partridge.   Fcap.  4 to,  u. 


JERROLD  (TOM),   Books  by. 

Post  8vo.  u.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  bd.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Henaehold  Horticulture. 

Oar  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 
Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.  Post 
8yo,  cloth,  ir.  net.  


JOHNSTON  (R.).— The  Peril  of 

en  Empire*  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  or. 


JOHNSTONE  (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of  R.  L.  5teveneen  In  the 
Pacific  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.  Crown  tvo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.). 
-Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical, 
Legendary,  Anecdotal,  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  doth.  31.  bd. 


JONSON'5  (BEN)  Works,  With 

Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
William  Gifpord.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  sr.  bd.  each.  


JOSEPHUS,   The  Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  William 
WHISTON.  Containing  '  The  Antiquities 
of  the  jews,*  and  •  The  Wars  of  the  Jews.' 
With  5a  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vohvdemy  8to,  half-cloth,  121.  bd. 
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KEATING  (JOSEPH).~Maurice, 

Crown  8*o.  cloth,  61. 


KEMPLINQ  (W.BAILEY-).— The 

Poets  Royal  of  England  and  .Scot 
land:  Original  Poems  by  Royal  and 
Noble  Persons.  With  Notes  and  b  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Small  8vo,  parchment, 
0j.  net ;  vellum,  7s.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  lo  The  King's  Classics  (No.  39). 


KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 
Facta  and  Fictions:  Humorous 
Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


KING  (LEONARD  W.,  M.A.).— 
A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from    Prehistoric   Times   to  the 
Persian  Conquest.      With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Illustrations  after  the  princi- 
pal Monuments  of  the  Period.  In  3  vols. 
1  oval  8vo,  cloth.    Each  volume  sepa- 
rately, 181.  net ;  or  per  set  of  3  volumes, 
if  ordered  it  one  time,  £2  10s.  net. 
V<»1. 1.— A  History  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad:  An  account  of  the  Early 
Races  of  Babylonia  from  Prehistoric 
Times  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Baby 
Ionian  Monaichy.  {Ready. 
II.— A  History  of  Babylon  from 
the   Foundation  of  the  Monarchy, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  li.C.53o.[/V epuring 
1 —  A  History  of  Assyria  frott 
the  Earl. est  Period  until  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh,  B.C.  606.  [Preparing 


..HI 


KING  (R.  ASHE),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  sr.  each. 
'The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Klavo;    |     Bell  Barry. 
A  Drawn  Game.   Crown  8vo.  cl -iih. 

3*.  td.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


KING'S  CLASSICS  (The). 

General  Editor,  Professor  I.  Gollaxcz. 
LUt.D.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  iCnio, 
each  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top.  Cjuar. 
ter  bound  grey  boards  or  red  cloth, 
is.  dd.  net  each;  quarter  vellum,  cloth 
sides,  24.  bd.  net  each  ;  three-quarter 
vellum.  55.  net  each. 
Volumes  now  in  course  0/ publication • 

85.  Wine,  Women,  and  Bong: 
Mcdwcval  Latin  Students'  Songs.  Trans- 
lated into  English.  w:th  an  Introduction, 

by  John  Addington  Symonds. 

86,  37.  George  Pottle's  Petite  Pal 
J  ace  of  Pet  tie  his  Pleasure. 

Edited  by  Prof.  1  Gollaxcz.    2  vols. 

38.  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto. 

By  Sir  Waltkr  Scott.    With  Intro- 
duction and  Preface  by  Miss  Spukcrok. 
89.  The  Poets  Royal  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Original  Poems  uy 
Kings  and  other    Royal    and  Noble 
Persons,  collected  and  edited  by  W.i 
Bails v  Kkiipmnq. 
Sc 
and 
co* 


KING  S  CLASSICS—  continued. 

40.  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  Utopia 

fcd.letl  »y  Kuh-  KT  STfciH  L.  ¥.-Jx. 

41.  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good 
Women  In  M  intern  En$;hih  e*S 
Notes  and  Introduction  by  Prstsflk** 
W.W.  Skeat. 

42.  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  In  trod  net  >oa  try 

A.  GUTHKKLCH. 

43.  Sir  William  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Epicurus  with 
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Potter.   With  Introduction  by  Douo- 
LAS  SLADBN.  Preface  and  Illustrations 
in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by  Yoshio 
Markino.  

MARLOWE'S  Works,  including 

his  Translations.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  Cunningham.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  3*.  (td . 

MARSH  (RICHARD).-A 

Spoiler  of  Men.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3»  td. ; 
Pofilar  Edition,  medium  8 to,  td. 
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MASTER  OF  GAME  (THE) : 
The  Oldest  English  Book  on 
Hunting.  Hv  Edward,  Secou  <  Duk 
of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F. 
Bailub-Grohman.  With  Introduction 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  23  Full-page  lllustns. 
after  Illuminations.  Large  cr.  8vo. 
cl .  js.  64.  Oct ;  parchment,  10s.  6d.  net. 

MASSINGER\SPIays.  Krom  the 
Text  of  William  Gipkord.  Edited  by 
Col.  CUKNlNiiHAM.    Cr.  8vot  cloth,  ji.  6d. 


MASTERMAN    (J.).— Half  -  a  - 

dozen  Daughters.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  is. 


MATTHEWS    (BRANDER).— A 
Secret  of  the  Sea.   Pjst  8vo,  illus- 
 tratcd  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

M  A  X    O'RELL,  BooksTy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3 v.  6d.  e.ich. 
Her  Royal  Highncac  Woman. 
Between  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  Womanland. 


MEDICI  (Livesof  the  EARLY) a* 
told  in  their  Letters.  By  Janet  Ross. 

With  Illustrations  an  1  Facsimiles.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth.  10?.  6d.  net. 


MEADE  (L.  T.)f  Novels  by. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3».  td.  1  post  8vo.  illiist.  boards,  is. 
Crown  8vo,  c'oth,  3.T.  6d.  each. 
The  Voice  of  the  Charmer. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.    |    The  Siren. 
Dr.  Kumsey's  Patient. 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
The  Way  of  a  Woman. 
A  Son  of  Iahmael. 
An  Adventuress.  I  Rosebury. 
The  Biuo  Diamond. 
A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 
TJilsJTjroublesome  World.  

MEDIEVAL    LIBRARY  (the 

New).  Small  crown  8vo.  pure  ratf 
paprr,  boards.  $s.  net  per  vol.  ;  pigskin 
with  clasps.  7j.  bd.  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  or  True 
Liovers.  Translated  from  the  Middle 
French  oi  CHRIST1MI  dk  Pisan.  with 
Notes  by  Alice  Kkmp-Welch.  Wood- 
cut  Title  and  6  Photogravure*. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.  Translated 
from  the  Middle  Fiench  of  GAUTIKR  db 
Coinxi.  &c.  with  Notes  by  Alice  Kemp- 
Welch  Woodcut  and  7  Photogravures 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yorgl.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Mi. true  French  bv  ALICE 
Kkmp-Welch,  with  the  original  Text, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  BRAJTOIN. 
Woodcut  Title  and  5  Photogravures. 

4.  The  Babees1  Book.  Edited  from 
Dr.  Furn iv all's  Texts,  with  Notes,  by 
Edith  Rickert.  Woodcut  Title  and  6 
Photogravures. 

5  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con 
Kolatlon  of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.  Translated  by  MARY  G. 
STEeomamn.  Woodcnt  Title  and  Musts. 


MEDIEVAL  L«BRAR>  iTfcfJ  \\mtfnwt 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Fina. 
Vir  In  of  Santo  Oeminisno. 

Translate*'  b  M.  Ma  sfieux  W  .  ideal 
Title  and  6  Photogravures 

7.  Early  English  Romances  of 

Love.  Edited  in  Midein  Eiit^b  by 
Edith  Rickert.   5  Photogravures. 

8.  Early  English    Romances  of 

Friendship.   Edited.  w:th  Beset,  by 

Edith  RickkRt.   6  Photogravures. 

9.  The  Cell  of  Self- Knowledge. 

Seven  Early  Mystical  Treatises  pnoleo  in 
1 8 5 1 .  Edited,  with  lotroduct  on  and 
Notes,  by  Edmlsd  Gardner.  afJL 
Collotype  Frontispiece  in  two  colours. 

10.  Ancient  English  Christmas 
Carols,  1400-1700.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Edith  Rickert.  With  3 
Photogravures.  Special  price  of  tads 
volume,  boards,  7*.  od.  net ;  pigskin 
witb  cissps  ioj.  td.  net. 

11.  Trobador  Poets:  Selections  from 
the  Poems  of  Eight  Trobadors.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Provencal,  with  latro- 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Barbara 
Smy the.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  Decorative  Initials. 


ME  LB  A:    A  Biography.  Bv 

Agnes  M.  MurphT.  Wuu  Chapters  by 
M  a  i  »am  '  Melba  on  The  Art  op  Sieg- 
ing and  on  The  Selection  op  Music  as 
a  Profession.  Portraits,  Viewa,  and  Fac- 
similes.   Demy  8vo,  clotb.  t6*.  net. 


MERRICK  (HOPE).  —  When  a 

Olrl's  Engaged.    Cr.  8vo  cloth.  $i6d. 

MERRICK  (LEONARD),  by. 
The  Man  who  was  Good.  Crown 

8vo.  cl.,  3*.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  UlusL  bdJt,  ax. 
Crown  dvo.  cloth.  5£  <vt  each 
Cynthia.    I    This  Stage  of  Fools. 

METHVEN  (PAUL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  dr.  each. 
Influences.       I  Billy.  

M  E  Y  NELL  (A  L I  C  E)  — The 
Rower  of  the  Mind  :  a  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems.    In  iMm>. 

cloth,  {jilt,  is.  mt :  leather.  $s.  net. 


MINTO  (WM.).— Was  She  Good 

or  Bad?   Crown  ftvo,  cloth,  ij.  6d. 


MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  $s.  64.  each. 
The  Lone  Star  Rush.  With  S  Musts. 
Only  a  Nigger. 
The  Belforts  of  Culben. 
Crown  ivo.  picture  cloth,  dat  backs,  at,  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris. 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towards  the  Ktornal  Bnows. 

MOlTrvSWORTH    (Mrs.;.  — 

Hathercourt  Rectory.    Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  poat  8vo.  UlusL  boards,  zt 


AlONCRIEFF  (W.  D.  SCOTT-). — 
The  Abdication:  A  Drama.   With  7 

Etchings.   Imperial  ato,  buckram,  stt, 
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iWlTFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novels 

t>y.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  ja.  bd.  each. 
Renshaw  Fanning's  Quost. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
H<wlland's  Chum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 
flat  back,  is.  each. 
Tfie  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 
Tlio  King's  Assegai.  Wtih  6  lUusts. 
The  Gun -Runner.  Cr.  8vo.  cJ..  3*.  bd.  . 

Cheap  Edition,  medium  8vo.,  bd. 
Ha-rley  Oreonoak'B  Charge.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  bs. 


MORROW  (W.  C.).-BohemIan 
Paris  of  To- Day.  With  106  Ulusts.by 
EdouardCucukl.  Small  demv  8vo.cl..fvr, 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd.  each. 
Basile  the  Jester. 
The  Oolden  Idol. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each. 
The  Dead  Man's  Seoret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  2*.  ;  c'.nta.  aa.  6/ 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

With  ia  lllus.  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

8vo.  cloth.  3*.  bd. :  picture  cl.  flat  back.  2a. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'Bail  UjpP  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  bd.i 
post  8vo.  Illustrated  boards,  2a. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  bd. 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  ax.  

(^NETlOEORGES),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  25.  each. 
Dr.  Ramean.    I    A  Last  Love. 
A  Wei rd  Gi f  c.  v>ro  w  a  s vo,  cloth,  3a.  bd. 
post  8vo,  illustrated  board-,  2j. 
Crown  Svo,  cloih.  3s.  &d.  each. 
The  Path  of  Glory. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
The  Conqueress. 


MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE), 
Novels  by.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  bd. 
each :  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2a.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.   With  12  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fire.  With  1  Illustrations, 
Yal  Strange.  I  A  Wasted  Crime. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails.  Hearts. 
The  Way  or  the  World. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father 
Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
Cynic  Fortune.  I  In  Direst  Peril. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  35.  bd.  each. 
This  Little  World. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
Y.C:  A  Chrotiicle  of  Castle  Barfield. 
Ysrona's  Father.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6a- 
His  Own  Ghost.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

u  bd. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2a. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Popular  Edition,  bd. 


NEWBOLT  *  HENRY).—  Taken 
from  the  Bnemy.  Wit  h  8  lUusir  tions 
in  Colour  by  GERALD  Leake.  Crown 
ivo,  cloih.  3*.  bd.  net  ;  or  fcap.  8vo, 
without  illustrations,  paper  cover,  is. 


0U1DA,  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth.  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated 
boards,  2a.  each. 


log  of  Flanders. 
5 11  Caatlemaine's 


MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  and 
HENRY    HKRMAN,    Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  bd.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards.  2a.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  With  Illustrations 

bv  A.  FoRK-TikR  and  G.  NlCOLET. 


NORDAU  (MAX).— Morganatic. 

Tuns,  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  Cr,  a  v. ».  c  i .  6a. 


Tricotrin.  A  Dog 
Rufllno.  Ceci 
Othmar.  Gage. 
Frescoes.    Princess  Napraxlne. 
Wanda.      Held  in  Bondage. 
Ariadne.     Under  Two  Flags. 
Pascarel.  Folle-Farlne. 
Chandos.    Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
Moths.       A  Yillage  Commune. 
Puck.         In  a  Winter  City. 
Idalia.        Santa  Barbara. 
Bimbi.        In  Ma  rem  ma. 
Cirfn,  Strath  more. 

Bigna.  pipiatrello. 
Friendship,  Two  Offenders. 

Oullderoy.   Syrlln.  

Ctown  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  bd.  each. 
A  Rainy  June.  I  The  Massarenes. 

The  Waters  of  Edera, 
Crown  8vo.  picture  clolh.  flat  back,  2a.  each. 

Syrlin.     J  The  Waters  of  Edera. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  bd.  each. 
Under  Two  Flags.  Moths. 
Held  in  Bondage.  Puck. 
Strath  more.  Tricotrin. 
The  Massarenes.  Chandos. 
Friendship.  Ariadne. 
Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 
Idalia.    i  Othmar.    I  Pascarel. 
A  Village  Commune.   (Crown  8vo.) 
Folle-Farlne. 
Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  Large 
T\*pe  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  la.  net. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  5a.  net  each. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders,  The  Num- 
ber** Stove,  Ac.   With  8  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 
Bimbi:  Stories  for  Children.    With  8 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  K.  Sydney 
Morris.  Pott.Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  aa.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3a.  net. 
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NORRIS  (W.   E.)t  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

1 ! !  u  - 1 1"  ited  hoards,  is.  each. 

Saint  Ann's.    I  Billy  Bellow. 

M  iss  Wentworth's  Idea.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth.  35.  bd. 


OLIPHANT  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Post  .-  vo,  illustrated  boards,  is  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
Tho  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 
Whlteladios.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  12 

Illustrations,  31.  bd.  .  post  8vo,  bds.,  is. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*  bd, 


05HOURNE  (LLOYD),  Stories 

by.    Cr<»wn  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  bd.  each. 
The  Motormanlacs. 
Three  Speeds  Forward.  With  Illusts. 


Pert*»_ 
^ike  Fatit 
H  Woman'i 
:arlyon's  Y 
flurphys  Ha 


ObHAUUHNIiSSY  (ARTHUR). 
Music  &  Moonlight.  Fcp.Hvo  cL.7j.6rf. 

PAGE   (THOMAS  NELSON).— 

.Santa  Claus's  Partner.  With  8 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  Olua  Morgan, 
and  Cover  Design  by  F.  I).  Bedford. 
Croun  8vo,  cloth.  $s.bd.  net. 

PAIN  (BARRY).— Eliza's  ~Hus^ 

band.    Fcap..  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  bd. 

PANDURANQ    HAR1;  or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  IiARTLE  FRERE.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  is. 

PA RKfSALON,  The  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  the.  With  about  300  tllus- 
 tratlons.  Published  annually.  Dy.8vo.  31. 

PA  ULfMXRGARET  A.).— Gentle 

and  Simple.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd. : 
 post  JJyo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  

PAY N  (JAMES)TTSoveiaH by^ 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  bd.  each  :  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Clyffards  of  ClyfTe. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.         1    For  Cash  Only. 
High  Spirits.    I    Sunny  Stories. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.    1a  illusts. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks.  1  At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Talk  or  the  Town.   11  Illusts. 
The  Mystery  or  Mirbrldgo. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Post  Svn,  illustrated  boards,  it.  each. 
Humorous  Stories.  |  From  Exile. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Bentlnck's  Tutor. 
Walter's  Word.  I  Fallen  Fortunes. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Carlyon's  Year.    |  Cecil's  Tryst. 
Murphy's  Master. 


PAYN  (JAME5)-(MriW. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Some  Private  Views. 
Found  Dead.         I  Mirk 
A  Marine  Residence. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
The  Be3t  of  Husbands. 
Halves.     I     What  He  Cost  Her. 
Kit:  A  Memory.   Under  One  Roof. 
Glow- Worm  Tales. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

A   Modern    Dick  Whittlngt 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author. 
35. bd.;  picture  cloth.  Hat  back.  is. 
Notes  from  the  'News.'  Crown  fee* 

cloth,  1*.  bd.  

Popular  Eorriow,  medium  8vu,  bd. 
Lost  Sir  Masaingberd. 
Walter's  Word.  1  By  Proxy 


PAYNE  (WILL).  -  Jerry  the 

Dreamer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd. 


PEARS  (CHARLES)  From  the 

Tbames  to  the  Seine.  With  40  I  Host*, 
in  Colours  and  Monochrome.  Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloth,  lis,  bd.  net.  

PElSNElXT~ELlriHIRST  (Cap- 
tain B. ».  — The  Best  of  the  Fua, 

With  8  Coloured  Illustrations  and  4* 

others.    Medium  8vo.  cloth,  bs.  net. 


by. 


FENNY    (F.    E.),    Novels  by. 

Ciowii  8vo,  cloth.  3;.  bd.  each. 
The  Sanyasl.      I  TheTea  Planter. 
Caste  and  Creed.  \  Inevitable  Law. 
Dllys. 
Crown  8v<».  cloth,  bs.  each. 
The  Unluoky  Mark.    |  Sacrifice. 
Dark  Corners.       I       The  Rajah. 
PoprLAR  Editions,  medium  8vo,  bd.  each. 
The  Tea-Planter.  I  Caste  and  Creesi- 

PERR1N  (ALICE),  Novels 

Idolatry.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  }.t.  6d.  each. 

A  Free  Solitude.  1  Bast  of  Sues. 

The  Waters  of  Destruction. 

Red  Records. 

Tho  Stronger  Claim. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  bd.  sa 

The  Stronger  Claim. 

Trie  Waters  of  Destruction. 

PETIT  HOMME  ROUOE  (Le  . 

Hooks  by.  Demy  8vo,  cl.,  js.  W.  net  each. 
The    Favourites  or   Henry  of 

Navarre.    With  Six  Portraits. 
The  Favourites  of  Louis  XIY. 

With  Portrai  s.  [P-rf^trtvg. 

PETRARCH'S    SECRET ;  ort 
She  Soul's  Conflict  with  Passion. 

Three  Dialogues.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  by  W.  H.  Draper.   With  1  liius- 

trations.   Crown  8vn,  cloth,  bs.  net. 

PHELPS   (E.   S.).— Jack  the 

Fisherman.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd. 
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PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch-Hook:  54 

Cartoons.   Crown  folio,  cloth,  2s.  bd. 

PHTPS0N~(DF.~T.  roT-Famous 
Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  $s.  

PILKINGT6N  (L.  L.).— Mallen- 
der's  M  Istake.    Cr< j  *  n  8vo,  clot  h.  f»  t. 

PLANCH  &  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mackarxkss. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  

PLA  Y"S~0TF"OTJ  R~FOR  E  - 
FATHERS,  and  some  of  the  Tradl- 
tlonsupon  which  they  were  founded. 

My  C  M.Gayley,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  Roval  8vo,cloth.  125.  bd.  net 

PMLUTARCH'SnLlves  of  Illus^ 
trlous  Men.  With  Life  of  Plutarch 
by  J.  and  W.  Lang  HORN  K,  and  Por- 
traits. Two  Vols.,  8vo,  half-cloth.  10s. bd. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  Choice 
Works :   Poems,  .Stories,  Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charlks 
Baudelaire.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  jt.  bd. 

POLLOCK  (VV.  H.).-The  Charm, 
and  Other  Drawing- Room  Plays. 

by  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter 
H.  POLLOCK.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 

POTTS  (HENRY). -His  Final 

Flutter.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  

PRAELMMrs.  CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  lllus.  boards,  21.  es. 
The  Romance  of  a  Btation. 
The  Boul  or  Countess  Adrian. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  bd.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Trogaaklss.   With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd.  each. 
Nulma.      I      Madame  Izan. 
'As  a  Watch  in  the  Night/ 
The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian.  

PRESLAND   (JOHN),  Dramas 

by.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  5*.  each. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Manln  and  the  Defenoe  of  Yenice. 
The  Deluge,  and  other  Poems.  Or. 

8ro,  hand-made  paper,  quaiter-parch- 
ment,  3s.  bd.  net.  

PRICE    (E.   C).  —  Valentina. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3j.  bd.  

PROCTOR    (RICHARD  A.), 
Works  by.  Crown  8vo, cloth,  3*.  bd.  each. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps 

for  every  Night  in  the  Year. 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space. 
The  Universe  of  Suns. 
Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13 

Steel  Plates.   Demy  8vo,  cloth,  64. 
Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 

Workers.  Crown  8vo.  is.  bd. 


PRYCE   (RICHARD). -Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  \s.  t>d. :  post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  2s. 

RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  By 

Dr.  John  Brown.     Square  i6mo,  with 

Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 

READE'S  (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  31.  bd  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

'  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth ;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief: 
Jaek  of  all  Trades;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Griffith Qaunt.  I  A  Woman-Hater. 

Foul  Play.        |  A  Simpleton. 

The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readlana;  and  Bible  Characters. 
Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated hoards,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.    |  A  Simpleton. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

4  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
or  all  Trades;  James  Lambert. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  i*ong. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Hard  Cash.      1  Readlana. 

Foul  Play.      I    Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourselfin  His  Place. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman  Hater. 

Bingloheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Man,  &c 

The  Jilt;  and  other  btoncs. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 
Large  Type.  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  :  leather, 
gilt  edges.  31.  net  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 
3a  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hewerdine. 

'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.* 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  bd.  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

Foul  Play.       |    Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


Re  ADR  (CHAR  LE5) — toniinued. 
Popular  K  itioks.  medium  8yo,  bd.  each 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Woman-hater. 

The  Course  of  Troe  Dove. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Largk  Type 
Edition.  icap.8vo,  cloth,  ir.  net. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 
With  z6  Photogravure  aod  84  half-tone 
Illustrations  by  Matt  B.  Hkwkkdlnk 
Small  4to,  cloth,  bt.  net.— Also  the 
St.  Martin's  Illustrated  Edition 
with  20  Illustrations  in  4  Colours  and 
xo  in  black  and  White  by  ByaM  Shaw 
R.I.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  bd.;  parch- 
ment. 164.  neL 


RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Novel* 

bv. 

The  Man  who  Lost  his  Past.  With 
50  Illustrations  by  Tom  Browne.  R.I 
Crown   8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd.  ;  POPULAR 
Edition,  picture  oover,  is.  net. 
The  Bayswater  Miracle.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3*.  bd.  

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  o».  each. 
The  King's  Counsel 
Semi-Soolety.  |  There  and  Back 
RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novel*  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth.  3s.  bd. 
Weird   Stories.    Crown   8vo,  cloth 
3s.  bd. ;  post  8vo.  picture  boards,  2*. 
Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  25.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
Palry  Water.      |    Idle  Tales. 
Hejr  Mother  s  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  31.  6d.  each. 
Barbara  Dering. 
Merlel:  A  I^ovc  Story. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NoveTTb^ 
Women  are  Strange.    Post  8vo, 
Illustrated  boards.  2 s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd.  each;  post  8voi 
Illustrated  boards,  2$.  each. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark.  

ROLFE   (FR.)f  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6j.  each, 
Hadrian  the  Seventh. 
Don  Tarqulnlo,  

ROLL   OF    BATTLE  ABBEY7 

THE:  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  tooo.  In  Gold  and  Colours,  $s 


)Sl 
book  i> 

lated  by 
630  Illus 


ROMAUNT  (THE)  OF  THE 

R05B.  With  20  Illustrations  in 
Coloured  Collotype  by  Kfith  Hiwdkr- 
son  and  Noruax  Wilkinson.  Crown 
4*0.  cloth,  2 is.  net. 

ROSEN^P?TEN(A.).--A  Hand- 
book of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Collrtt-Saxdars.  With 
630  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  doth.  71.  64. 


ROSS  (ALBERT). — A  Sugar 

Princes*.   Ciowu  ffro,  cloth.  $3.  bd. 

ROWS  EL  L(lnARY~C.u 
Monsieur  de    Paris.     Crown  Bra, 

ch>th,  34.  bd.   


ROYAL  COLLECTIONS,  Notes 
on  Pictures  In  the.  Edited  by  Hqszl 
CUST,  M.V  O..  and  published  by  permis- 
sion of  H.M.  King  Georok  V.'  With  54 
Illustrations  in  Pbetogravure,  Collotype, 
and  Half-tone.  Rov.  alo.  cl,  i 2*.  64.  a«r. 


RUNCIMAN    (JAS.).— Skippers 
and  Shellbacks.    Cr.  8m.  cloth,  y*.  b*. 


RUSK1N  SERIES  (The),  Square 

i6mo.  cl.,  with  Krontisr     -        .net  St. 

The  King  of  the  Ooldon  River. 
By     |oHN     RUSKIX.  iUu*tratec 
Richard  Dotlr. 

Ruakin  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Bab  and  his  Friends.   By  Dr.  John- 
Brown. 

Old    Christmas.    By  Washington 

IRVIKG. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Tuscany.   By  £ 

M.  Aitoertov. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  34.  bd.  eaca ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2u  each: 

cloth.  7s.  bd.  each. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ooean  Star.* 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ooean  Tragedy. 
Mv  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man?    |    Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 

The  Last  Entry.  

Crown  8vo.  cMh,  3*.  f^d.  each. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels* 
The  Death  Ship. 

The  4  Pretty  Polly.'   With  xa  Illustra- 
tion- bv  G.  R.  Robkrtson 
Overdue.  I    Wrong  Side  Out. 

Popim  ak  Editions,  medium  8vo,  bd.  each 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Is  He  the  Man? 

Wrong  Side  Out.  cheap  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  is.  net. 

RUSSELL  (H E RBE  RT) .— True 

Blue.   Crown  8vo,  cloth.  31.  6d. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  bd.  each  ;  picture 

c'oth  flat  baclr.  2*  net  each. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 
The  Drift  of  Fate. 
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RUSSIAN     BASTILLE,  THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schluesselburg).  By  I. 
P.  YOUVATSMEV.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
RAPPOPORT.  M.A.  With  x6  Plates. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth.  7s-      »<t.   . 


SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.  Crowo  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each  ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  u.  each. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.  With  a  Note 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Own  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6tL  each. 
The  Wooing  of  May. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
Gallantry  Bower. 
A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 
Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 
Mary  Unwln.    With  &  Illustrations. 

SAINT 


JOHN  (BAYLE). 

Levantine  Family.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.. 


-  A 


SALA  (O.  A.).— Gaslight  and 

Daylight.  Post  6 vo.  illustrated  boards,  at. 


SELINCOURT   (HUGH  DE).— 

Oxford  from  Within.  With  a  Note 
and  ao  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Mono 
chrome  by  Yoswo  Mar  kino.  Demy  8vo 

cloth.  7*.  6d.  net  ;  parchment.  15*.  net. 

SERGEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  S*.  each. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Endlcotts  Experiment. 
The  Missing  Elizabeth.  


SERMON    ON    THE  MOUNT 

(The).  Illuminated  In  Gold  and  Colours 
by  Alberto  Sargorski.  Fcap.  4to, 
Jap.  vellum,  6j.  net;  parchment,  full 
gilt,  85.  td.  set. 


ST.  MARTIN  S  LIBRARY  (The) 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  24.  net  per 
Vol. ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3/.  uet  per  Vol. 
By  Sir  Walter  Brkant. 

London.  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.    By  Besant  and  Palmar. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men 

Kir  Richard  Whittington. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

By  Boccaccio. 

The  Decameron. 

Bv  Robert  Browning. 

Plppa  Passes:  and  Men  and  Wo 
men.  With  10  Illustration  In  Colour 
by  K.  Fortescur  Brickdals. 

Dramatis    Persons ;   and  Dra 
matlc   Romances  and  Lyrics 
With  10  Illustrations  in  Colours  by 
Fortescue  Brickdale. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY — eonthtktd. 
In  pocket  siae.  cloth,  gilt  tap.  w.  net  per  Vol.  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges.  %s.  net  per  Vel. 
By  Hall  Caine. 
The  Deemster. 

By  Wilkir  Collins.  ./ 
The  Woman  in  White. 

By  Daniel  DstOK. 
Robinson   Crusoe.    With  37  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Critkshakx. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 
Speeches.    With  Portrait 

By  Austin  Dobson. 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 
In  Three  Series,  each  Illustrated. 
By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Original  Plays.   In  Four  Series. 

By  l hum  is  Hardy. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Bret  Harte. 
Condensed  Novels. 
Mliss,  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

and  other  Stories.    With  Portrait 
Poetical  Works. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  G.  Thomson. 
Compiled  bv  A.  H.  Hyatt. 
The  Charm  of  London:  An  Anthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Yenlce. 
The  Charm  of  Paris. 

Bv  Richard  Jkfferies. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  London. 

By  CUARLES  LAMB. 

The  Essays  of  Ella. 

By  Lord  Macaulay. 
History  of  England,  in  5  Volumes. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Pour  Georges 

and  of  William  1Y.,  m  3  Vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  01  Q.Victoria  to  iooi.ln  4  Vols. 
By  George  MacDonald. 
Poetical  Works.  In2vnis. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination, 
in  10  Vols.  iomo.   (tor  List,  see  p.  19) 
By  W.  H.  M  a  1. luck. 
The  New  Republic. 

BV  OUIDA. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos.  Se- 
lected by  V.  Sydney  Morris. 
Bv  Charles  Read*. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

12  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Heweeoink. 
« It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

S<  lected  by  Fra.vk  Sidowick. 
Ballads    and    Lyrics  of  Love. 

With  10  Coloured  I  lusts  by  ByamShaw. 
Historical  and  Legendary  Bal- 
lads.  Wtth  10  Coloured  Illustrations 
by  Byam  Shaw. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
An  Inland  Yoyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
The  Silverado  Squatters.  ■ 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Yirglnibus  Puerlsque. 
Men  and  Books. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY-«-/i/»W. 
In  pocket  Biae,  cloth,  gilt  top, a*,  net  per  Vol.; 
leather,  gilt  edg  es.  $s.  net  per  Vol, 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Essays  of  Travel. 
Weir  of  Hermiston. 
Tales  and  Fantasies. 
The  Art  of  Writing. 
Collected  Poems. 

Hy  H.  a.  Taikr. 
History  of  English  Literature,  in 
4  Vols.    With  32  Portraits. 
By  Mark  Twain  -Sketches. 
Bv  Walton  and  COTTON. 
The  Complete  Angler. 

By  Walt  Whitman. 
Poems.    Selec'ed  and  Edited  by  W.  M. 
ROSSSTTf.    With  Portrait. 


SEYMOUR  (CYRIL),  Novels  by 

(  town  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  each. 
The  Magic  of  To- Morrow. 
Comet  Chaos. 


SHADOWLESS  MAN  (THE): 
Peter  Schlemihl.  By  A.von  Chamisso. 
Translated  by  Sir  |OHN  Bowing  and 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  <u.  6d.  net. 


Brook* 
Juliet':  w. 
■pea re's 

Edited  by  P.  / 
and  re- edited  b> 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY 

Part  I. 

THE  OLD-SPELLING 
SHAKESPEARE. 

With  the  spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes  marked  in  heavy  type.  Edited, 
with  brief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F. 
J.  FURNIVALL.  M.A..  D.Litt.,  and  F.  W. 
Clarke,  M.A.  Demy  *vo,  cloth,  aj. 
bd.  net  each  Play  ;  or  Library  Edition, 
pare  rag  paper,  half-parchment,  JU,  net 
per  Play.  A  list  of  the  volumes  already 
published  or  in  the  press  may  be  had. 
Part  II. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS. 

Small  crown  8vo,  quarter-bound  antique 
grey  boards,  2s.  bd.  net  per  vol. ;  whole 
gold-brown  velvet  persian,  45.  net 
per  vol. :  also  a  Limited  Edition  on 
larger  paper,  half  parchment,  gilt  tops 
51.  net.  per  vol.  Each  volume  with 
Frontispiece. 

Volumes  published  or  in  preparation. 
x.Lodge's      'Rosalynde':  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  'As 
You  Like  It."    Edited  by  W.  W. 
Greg,  M.A 

2.  Greene's  ■  Pandosto,'  or  '  Doras- 
tus  and  Fawnia':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  *  Winter's 
Tale.'   Edited  by  P.  G.  Thomas. 

3.  Brooke's  Poem  of '  Romeus  and 
Juliet' :  the  original  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
Edited  by  P.  A.  Daniel.  Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  J.  MUNRO. 


Cassandra  I 
Measure  for 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY—  cent. 

SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS — **nt. 
4.  'The  Troublesome  Reign 
King  John':  the  Play  rewritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John 
Edited  by  F.  J  FURNIVALL,  Tj  L 
5,6.  'The  History  of  Hamlet': 
With  other  Documents  illustrative  at 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare's  Play,  apd  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  Leglnd  Of 
Hamlet  by  Prof.  I.  Gollancz. 

7.  '  The  Play  or  King  Leir  and  His 
Three  Daughters ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  Lear. 
En>ted  by  Sidney  Lee,  D.Litt. 

8.  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew': 
Being  the  old  play  used  by  Shakevpeart 
in  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Edstei 
bv  Professor  F.  &  Boas.  M.A. 

9.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
'  A  Midsummer  Night  s  Dream.' 

Edited  by  FRANK  SlDGWlCK. 

10.  'The  Famous   Victories  of 

Henry  V.' 

11.  '  The  MensBchmi ':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 

Errors.'  Latin  text,  with  the  trv 
beihao  Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Ror  sc  LitLD. 

12.  '  Promos  and 
the  source  of  ' 
Treasure.' 

13.  'Apolonlus  and  Bllla'  the 
source  of  'Twelfth  Night.'  Edited  by 
Morton  Luck. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betwixt  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter.' and  *  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York':  the 
originals  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 

•  King  Henry  VI.' 

15.  The  Sources  of 'The  Tempest.' 

16.  The  Sources  of  'Cymbeline.' 

17.  Th«*  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 
Edited  by  Professor  1.  Gollancz. 

18.  Romantic  Tales:  the  sources  of 

•  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.'  *  Merry 
Wives,'  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing.* 
'  All's  Well  that  Ends.  Welt' 

19,20.  Shakespeare's  Plutarch:  tits 
sources  of  *  Julius  Carsar,'  'Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'  *  CoriolanuV  sad  '  Timon.* 
Edited  by  C.  F.  Tuckkr  Brooks.  M.A. 
Part  III. 
THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE 
FOR  YOUNQ  PEOPLE. 
With  Illustrations  and  Mirdc.  Based  on 
Mary  and  Charles  Lam  b's  Tales  from 
Sua KKSPKARE,  and  edited  bv  Professor 
I.  Goi.LAXCZ,  who  has  inserted  within 
a   prose    setting  those   scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which 
the  young  reader  should  early  become  ac- 
quainted.    The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
MASKELL  Hardy.  Imperial  16.no, cloth. 
ii.  bd.  net  per  vol. :  leather,  is.  bd.  net  per 
vol. :  School  Edit. linen,  8 d.  net  per  vol. 
I.  The  Tea  pest. 

II.  As  You  Like  It. 

III.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY-™*/. 
THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE— row/. 
IV.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

V.  The  Winter's  Tale. 

VI.  Twelfth  Right. 
VII.  Cymbellne. 

vjil  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

IX.  Macbeth. 

X.  Muoh  Ado  About  Moth  in  g. 
XI.  A  Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 

Young.  iPrerarittg- 

XII,  An  Evening  with  Shake- 
epeare:  10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
MASKSLL  HARDY,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  a*,  net ;  leather,  $s.  td.  net ; 
linen,  is.  td.  net.  

Part  IV. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAM D 

A  series  of  volumes  Illustrative  of  the 
life,  thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare. 

Robert  Laneham's  Letter,describlng 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenll worth  Casilc  In 
1575.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  Ft'RXl- 
vall,  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth.  5».  net. 

The  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth :  reprints  of 
Awdeley's  ■  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,' 
Harman's  'Caveat  for  Common  Curators,' 
Parson  Haben'sor  Hyberdyne's  '  Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  Ac. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, by  Edward  Viles  and  Dr. 
Furkivall.   Dtmy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Hollnshed :  a  reprint 
of  all  the  passages  in  Hollnshed's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Boswrll 
Stone.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  xos.  td.  ntt 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 
Edited  with  Notes  by  William 
Stanley  Braithw a ite.  with  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  31.  td,  net ;  vellum  gilt.  7s.  td.  net. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 

Reprints  of  ail  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  Works  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  Inglfby,  Miss 
L.  Toulmin  SMITH,  Dr.  Furnivall.  and 
J.  J.  Munro.  Two  vols.,  royal  8vo,  doth, 
21s.  net 

Harrison's  Description  of  Bng< 

land.  Part  IV.   Uniform  with  Parts 

I.-11I.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shakspere 
^   Society.    Edited  by  Dr.  Furnivall. 

With  additions  bv  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes 

(250  copies  only.)  175.  td.  net. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  A.  C. 

Swinburne.   Crown  Svo,  cloth.  81. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  By  A.  C. 

Swinburne.    Cr.  dvo,  buckram,  (u.  net. 
Shakespeare's    Sweetheart :  a 

Roman  oe.  By  Sarah  H.  sterling. 

With  6  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E. 

Peck.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 


SHARP  (WILLIAM).-Chlldreti 

of  To-morrow.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  td 


SHERARD    (R.    H.).- Rogue*. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  td. 


SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD 
BRINSLEY)  Complete  Works. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  31.  td.  


SHERWOOD  (MARGARET).— 
DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  td. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.)v  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  31.  td. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.Svo, 
cloth,  65. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  by. 

Post  8 to,  illustrated  boards,  tu.  each ;  cloth 
limp,  si.  td.  each. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Tinkletop'e  Grime.      |  Zeph. 
Dramas  of  Life.  With  60  Illustrations. 
My  Two  Wives.  I  Tales  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandments. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  each;  cloth. 
is.  td.  each. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
Dagonet  Ditties.  I  Life  We  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 
Li  Ting  of  London. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  td.  each;   post  Svo, 
picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  td.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth ,  3*.  td.  each. 
Joyoe  Pleasantry.    With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Hugh  Thomson. 
For  Life— and  After. 
Onoe  upon  a  Christmas  Time. 

With  8  Illustrations  bv  CHAS.  GREEN,  R.L 

In  London's  Heart. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 
Without  the  Limelight. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
Blographs  of  Babylon. 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 

Picture  cloth,  flat  back,  as.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 

Popular  Ewtions,  medium  8vo,  td.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.  Crown  8vo.  leatherette,  is. 

Dagonet  Dramas.  Crown  Svo.  is. 

Dagonet  Abroad.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
$s.  td. ;  post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s. 

His  Wife's  Revenge.  Cr.  8vo,  doth, 
3*.  td. ;  CHEAP  EDITION,  zi.net. 
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SHELLEY'S  Complete  WORKS 

Id  Verse  and  Prose.  Edited  by  R 
Hernb  Shepherd.   5  Vols..  35.  64.  ea 

Poetical  Works,  in  Tnree  Vols. : 
Vol.  I.    Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's 

Correspondence  with  Stockdale ;  Wandering 

iew;  Queen  Mab  ;  Alastor  ;  Rosalind  ana 
Iclen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais. 
Vol.  II.   Laon  and  Cythna:  The  Ceud; 
Julian  and  Maddalo  !  SwelUoot  the  Tyrant ; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 

VoL  III.   Posthumous     Poems ;  The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  ;   and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  La  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Zastrozxi ;  St  Irvyne  ;  Dublin  and 
Mai  low  Pamphlets  ;  Refutation  of  Deism  : 
Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt :  Minor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.  Essays:  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments  ;  a  Biography. 


SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History,  in- 
eluding  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  J. 
C.  Hotten.  With  95  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  3*.  64. 


5ISTER  DORA.  By  M.  Lonsdale. 

Demy  8vo,  jd. :  cloth.  6d.  


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His 

torical  and  Anecdotal    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  6*.  ft.* 


SMRDLEY  (CONSTANCE:  Mrs 
Maxwell    Armfteld).    Novels  by. 
The  June  Princess.  Cr.  Svo,  el,  3*.  4d 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  6<.  eac^. 
Service.  1  Mothers  and  Fathers. 
See  also  The  Flower  Book,  p.  it. 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.  Crown 

8vo.  u. :  cloth,  is.  6d.   


SOMERSET  (Lord  HENRY).- 

Songs  ol  Adieu.    4to.  Tap,  vellum.  6.*. 


SPALDING  (Kenneth   J.).  —  A 

Pilgrim's  Way:  Songs.  Fcap.  4to, 
buckram,  3*.  bd.  net.  


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.)f  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandycroft  Mys 

tery.  I  The  Golden  Hoop. 

Back  to  Life.  |  Quittance  in  Full. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  35  txi.  each 
Her  Ladyship.  |  The  Grey  Monk. 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers. 
Doom  of  Siva.  I  As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Experiences  of  Mr.  Versohoyle. 
Stepping  Blindfold: 
Wife  or  No  Wife. K  si  ovo.  cloth.  \s.  ft.i. 


5PEr 

T0\ 

xo/i 


SPENSER  for  Children.  ByM.H. 

To  WRY.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
W.  I.  MORQAf .   Crowu  kfo,  cloth.  vi.  6i. 


SPEIGHT  (E.  E.).— The  Galleon 

ol  Torbsy.    Crown  Svo  clothj  tu. 

SPETT1UUE    (H.     rl.).  —  The 

Heritage  of  Bve.    Cr.  8vo.  clotb.  61. 

SPIELMANN    (MRS.  M.    R.  , 

Books  by. 

Large  crown  Svo,  c^oth.  51  net.  each . 

Margery  Bedford  and  her  Friends. 
With  Illustrations  bv  Gordon  Bttown. 

The  Rainbow  Book:  Sixteen 
Talcs  of  Fun  and  Fancy.  W.ui 
37  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  KACXHak, 
Hugh  Thomson,  Bernakii  Partridge. 
Lewis  Baumbr.  and  other  artists.  

SPRlGfjE  (S.    SQUIRE).  —  An 
Industrious  Chevalier.   Crown  too, 

cloth,  3*.  tod.  

STAFFORD  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31.  td.  each. 
Doris  and  I.    I  Carlton  Priors. 


STANLEY   (WINIFRED).  —  A 
Flash  ct  the  Will.    Cr.  Svo  cloth,  fax. 

STARRY    HEAVENS  Poetical 

Birthday  Book.   Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2*.  bd. 

STEDMAN  (E.  C), -Victorian 

Poets.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  qs. 


STEINLEN  AND  HIS  ART:  24 

Cartoons  In  Tints  an1  Monochrome. 
With  lotroductien.  Foho.  cl.  ro*.  ea.  net. 


STEPHENS  (RICCAKDO).— The 
Cruciform  Mark-    Cr.  Svo.  cL ju.  6»i. 

STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON). — 
Philip  Win  wood.  O  8v«.  cJ..  v  6*£ 


STERLING  (S.).— Shakespeare^s 

Sweetheart.  With  6  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  K.  Pece. Sq.  avo,  doth,  6*. 

STERN  DALE~(R.  ARMITAGEl. 
—The  Afghan  Knife.    Post  8vo, cloth. 

V-  f  '!-  ■  illustrated  hoards,  ax. 


STERNE  (LAURENCEi.— 
A  Sentimental  Journey.    With  80 

Illustrations  by  T.  H.  RoBTVSON,  and 
Portrait.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3*.  64. 


STEVEN50N   (BURTON  E.). — 

Affairs  of  State.    Cr.  8vo.  el.  _u  nrf. 


5TKVENSON    (R.  LOUIS), 
Works  by. 
THE  bWANSTON  EDITION  of  the  Works  of 
ROBERT  Louis  Stevenson  (Including  the 
Letters),  in  25  vols.,  crown  Svo,  6*  uei  per  v**l. 
(To  be  subscribed  for  only  in  sets,  through  the 
Booksellers.)   A  full  P  ^pectus  may  be  a 
Crown  bvo  buckram,  bs.  each. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.  With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece bv  Walter  Crixe. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 
The  Silverado  Squatters. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Underwoods:  Poems. 
Memories  -\*d  Po**t*aJts. 
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STBVENSON  (R.  L.)-<o*tiMutd. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram.  6r.  each. 
Yirglnibus  Puerisque.  I  Ballads 
Prince  Otto.  |  Across  the  Plains 
Weir  of  Hermlston. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Assays  of  Travel. 
Tales  and  Fantasies. 
Essays  In  the  Art  of  Writing 
Lay  Morale,  6to.     With  a  Preface  bv 

Mrs.  Stkvknson.  

Songs  of  Travel.  Cr.  8vo.  buckram,  s*. 
A  Low  den  Sabbath  Morn.  With 
Coloured  Front,  and  numerous  Iltus.  by 
A.  S.  Boyd.   Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6*. 
New  Arabian    Nights.  Cheaper 
Edition,  post  8vo,  Ulust.  boards,  zs. 
Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. 
Large  crown  8vs,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  ea.  :  parch 
meet,  lor.  6d.  net  each  ;  Lakgb  Papkr  Edit., 
rag  paper,  Plates  mounted, vellum,  an.net  ea. 
An  Inland  Voyage.   With  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colour,  la  in  Black  and  White, 
and  other  Decorations,  by  Noel  Rookk 
Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Ccvcnnes.   With  12  Illustrations  in 
Colour  12  in  Black  and  White,  and 
other  Decorations,  by  Noel  Rookk. 
A  Child's  Garden  of  Yerscs.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  by  Milli 
CENT  Sowrrby.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5*.  net :  Large  Papkr  Edition,  parch- 
ment, 75.  bd.  net.  

Long  ftap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net  each. 
Father  Damien. 
Talk  and  Talkers, 
Post  8vo,bd*.,  1  j.  net  ea. ;  leather,  2s.  net  ea 
A  Christmas  Sermon.  Also  a  Minia- 
ture EDITION  in  velvet  call  yapp  (2I  b%* 
^in.),  u.  6d.  set.  '  * 

Prayers  Written  at  Yallima. 
Also  a  Miniature  Edition  in  velvet  calf 
yapp,  is.  64.  net ;  aad  the  Edition  de 
Luxe,  each  Prayer  Illuminated  by  A. 
Sangorski  in  gold  and  colours.  leap.  4  to 
Jap  verlum,  jilt  ton,  6s.  net. ;  parchment 
giit,  with  ties.  8s.  6d.  net 
The  Suicide  GlubTamfThe  Rajah's 
Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian 
Nigh  13.)  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J 
Hkknejby.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d, 
The  Stevenson  Reader.  Edited  bv 
Lloyd  Osbournk,  Post  8vo,  clouS, 
2s.  6d. :  buckram,  gilt  top.ti.  6rf. 
The  Pocket  R.L.S.:  Favourite  Pas 
sages.   i6mo  cl..  is.  net  :  leather,  31.  net. 

Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  d.  is.  net  es. ;  leather,  sr.  net  ea. 
An  Inland  Ycyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
Yirglnibus  Puerisque. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men.     |  Prince  Otto, 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Fssays  of  Travel. 
The  Silverado  Squatters. 


STEVENSON  (R.  \~\-coxtinued. 
Fink  Paper  Editions. 

Pott  8vo.  cl.,  ts  net  ea. :  leather,  3*.  net  ea. 

Weir  of  Hermlston. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

The  Art  of  Writing, 

Collected  Poems  of  R.  L.  S. 

R.L.Stevenson:  A  Study.  ByH.B.BAiL- 
DON.Witb  2  Portraits.  Cr.8vo,buckrarn_6j. 

Recollections  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 
In  the  Pacific.  By  Arthur  John- 
stoxe.   Cr.  8vo.  buckram.  6s.  net. 


STOCKTON  (FRANK  R.).-fte 

Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.  With 

36  Illustrations.  Crown  8vc%  cloth, 
$s.6d. ;  picture  cloth  flat  back.  is. 


STONE  (CHRISTOPHER), 
Novels  by.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 
They  also  Serve. 
The  N olse  of  Life.  

STRAUS    RALPH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  65.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
The  Little  Pod's  Drum.  

STRUTT  (JOSEPH).  —The 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
Of  England.    With  140  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  is,  6d. 


STUART  (H.  LONGAN),  Works 

by.    Crown  Kvo.  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Weeping  Croes.    |  Fcnella. 
SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS  SUB- 
JECTS.   By  Richard  Davev.  With 

Portrait.   Demy  8vo.  cloth,  js.  6ti.  net 


SUN  DOWN  BR,  Stories  by. 
Told  by  the  Taftrail.    Cr.  8vo,  3*.  Od. 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  flat  back,  is. 


SUTRO    (ALFRED).  -  The 
Peoilsh  Virfrlws*  Fcp.  8vo,  is  : cL.  1  j. 6d, 


SWIFT'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  aad  Ver*e,   Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  35.  64, 
Jonathan   Swift :  A  Study.    By  J. 
Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo.  cl..  %s.  hd. 

SWINBURNE'S  (ALGERNON 
CHARLES)  Works. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Poems. 

In  6  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  36  v  net  the  set. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  *V«>|v.  cr  ftvo,  Mi  ncl  theW 
Selections  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Works.    With  Hictac  h   r  Waits- 
Duntok.  aaH  2  P  ate*.    Fcap.  8vo,  6r. 
The  Queen. Mother ;    and  Rosa- 
mond.  Crown  8vo,  js.  6./.  net. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,6r. 
Chastelard :  A  Tragedy.   Crown  8vo,  7* 
Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Skrje& 
Crown  8vo,  ox. 


Poems  and  Ballads. 

Crown  8vo.ee. 
Poems  and  Ballads. 

Crown  8vo.  7^  , 
Songs  before  Sunrise 

1  or.  64. 


Second  Series. 

TULKD  $ERIK£ 

Crowa  8vo, 
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SWINBURNE  (A.  O—conthiued. 

Both  well :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  121. 64. 
Bongs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  8vo.6*. 
George  Chapman    (In  Vol.  II.  of  G 

Chapman  s  Works.)  Crown  8vo,  31.  6d. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown 8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheua:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,6s. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 

8vo.  6t. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Or.  8yo,  8* 

Bongs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo.6j. 

Studies  In  Bong,  crown  8vo,  7s. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Crown 8vo,  81. 

Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  8vo,qj. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.    Cr.  8 to,  61. 

A  Midsummer  Holiday.  Cr.  8vo,  71. 

Marino  Fallero:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6*. 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,  6*. 

Miscellanies.  Crown  8vo,  121. 

Locrine :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 

The  Sisters:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s 

Astrophel,  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Crown  8yo,  91. 

The  Tale  of  Balen.  Crown  8vo,  7.'. 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Channel  Passage.  Crown  8vo,  7$. 

Love's  Cross -Currents:  A  Year's 
Letters.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

William  Blake.   Crown  8vo,  6j.  net. 

The  Duke  of  Gandla.  Crown  8to,  $$. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  HfL  

The  Pilgrimage  of  Pleasure.  See 

page  17  for  Mrs.  Disney-Leiths  The 
Children  of  the  Chapel.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net.  


THACKERAY, W.  M.-The  Rose 

and  The  King.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece, 44  Illustrations  (ia  la  Two  Tints] 
and  End-papers  by  Gordon  Browse. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  net. 
Ths  Pooket  Thackeray.  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo,  doth,  gU! 
top.  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  is.  net 

THOMAS  (ANNIE),  Novels  by. 
The  Siren's  Web.  6-.  8vo,  cL,  3*.  64. 
Comrades  True.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6c 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth,  $s.  6d,  each. 
In  a  Cathedral  City. 
The  House  on  the  Scar. 
The  Son  of  the  House. 


THOREAU :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  A.  H.  Page.  With  a  Portrait  Post 

8vo,  buckram,  31.  6d. 


SWINNERTON  (FRANK), 

Novels  by.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Merry  Heart. 
The  Young  Idea.  I  The  Casement. 
SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels  by, 

Anne  Page.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Popular  Edition  medium  8yo,  6d. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
A  Castle  of  Dreams. 
Olivia  L.  Carew. 
D render's  Daughter. 


TAINE'S  History  of  English 
Literature.  Trans,  by  Henry  Vau  Laun. 
Four  Vols.,  with  3a  Portraits,  pott  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2j.  net  each  ;  leather,  gilt 
edges.  35.  net  each. 


TALE5    FOR    THE  HOMES. 

By  Twenty -Six  WeluknownAuthors. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Marchant.  Published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Barxardo  Me- 
morial Fund.  With  3  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5s  net 


TAYLOR     (TOM).  —  Historical 

Dramas.    Crown  8vo.  is.  each. 
'Jeanne  DarcV 

•  Twixt  Axe  and  Crown.' 
•The  Fool's  Revenge.' 

•  Arkwriqht's  Wife.' 
'  Anne  Boi.kyn." 
•Ploy  and  Passion.' 


THORN  BURY  (WALTER).— 
Tales  for  the  Marines.   Post  8ru. 

HIu strated  boards.  2s.  

TfMBS   TJOHN),    Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 
With  41  Illustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities.  With  48  lllusuations. 

TOY  PARTY  (A).  By  J.  Bodger. 

Illustrated  In  Colours  by  Dora  Bares. 
Oblong  fcap.  4to,  picture  boards,  it  net. 

f  RE  ETON" (ERNEST  A.). -The 

Instigator.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY;,  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  How. 

Frau  Frohmann.  I   Marlon  Fay. 

The  Land- Leaguers. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  xs.  each. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  American  Senator. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpera. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  j*.  bd.  each. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
John  Caldigate.  

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.)f 
Novels  bv.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  31.  c**. 
each ;  post  8 vo.  lllu<ti  ated  boards.  2s.  each 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel's  Progress.  I  Anne  Furnaaa. 

TROLLOPE  (t.  A.).-Dlamond 
Cut  Diamond.  Post  8vo.  lUus.  bds  .  *j 

i'URENNE  (RAYMOND).— The 
Last  of  the  Mammoths.  C 

cloth,  3*.  6d. 


TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Book*. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.  .  Crows 

8vo.  cloth.  31.  r  j  each. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour 

With  ii)7  Illustrations  bv  E  W.  KEU1U.K. 
Roughing  It:  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.   With  200  Illustrations  by 

F.  A.  Frasek. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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TWAIN  (MARK)— csniinutd. 
UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  3*.  €d.  each. 
The  American  Claimant.  With  81 
Illustrations  bv  HAL  Hcrst  and  others. 
Puddnheed  Wilson.  With  Portrait 
and  Six  Illustrations  bv  I-OUIS  Loss. 

•  The  Adventuresox  Tom  Sewyor. 

With  in  Illustrations. 
Tom   Sawyer  Abroad.    With  36 

Illustrations  bv  Dan  Bharo. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  With  Port. 
•A  Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Iiiusts. 
•The  Innocents  Abroad;  and  The 

Hew  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With 

234  lllusts.  (The  is.  edition  is  also  known 

as  If  ark  Twaik's  Pleasure  Trip.) 
•The  Glided  Age.  By  Mark  twain 

and  C.  D.  Warner.  With  ara  Iiiusts. 
•The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

With  190  Illustrations. 

•  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  300  Iiiusts. 
•The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.  174  Iiiusts.  bv  E.  W.  Kkmrlh. 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  Ming 

Arthur,  aao  Iiiusts.  bv  Dan  LSkakd. 
•The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
•The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 
A   Double  -  barrelled  Detective 

Story*   With  7  Illustrations. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 

Arc  With  12  Iiiusts.  by  V.  V.  Du  Mond. 
More  Tramps  Abroad.    _  _ 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley. 

burg.    With  Frontispiece. 

The  Choioe  Works  of  Mark  Twain* 

With  Life.  Portrait,  and  Illustrations. 
■#*  The  Books  marked  •  may  be  had  in  post 
8vo,  cloth,  without  Illustrations,  at  2*.  each. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  (ni.  each. 
Tom  Sawyer.  I  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  Pott  8v* 
doth,  gilt  top,  2*.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges. 
31.  net :  post  8vo.  cloth,  rs. 
The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer, 
Illustrated  by  WORTH  Brehm.  Koya. 
•vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  


TYTLBR  (SARAfi)-continued. 

Crown  ivo,  cloth,  31.  64.  each. 
Three  Men  of  Mark: 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
Sir  David's  Visitors. 
The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline.  Crown  Svo, 

picture  cloth,  flat  back.  at. 

TYTLER  (C.  t 


(C 

Mistress  Judith. 

boards,  is. 


FRASER-).— 

Post  Svo,  illustrated 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  against  Owen.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3*.  63. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back, 
2s.  1  post  8vo,  picture  boards.  21. 

The    Phantom    Torpedo- Boats. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 


VAN  DAM    (ALBERT  D.).-A 

Court  Tragedy.  With  6  Illustrations 
by  J.  B.  Davis.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  6d. 


rWELLS  (JULIA  H.).— Et  tu, 

Stjaasl    Crown  8vo  cloth.  6* 


VASHT1    and    ESTHER.  By 

'  Belle '  of  Tht  World.  Cr.  8vo.  cl..  3s.  6d. 

VENICE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
Century.  By  Philippe  Monnier. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo,  cloth, 
ys.  bd.  net  

VICENZA  (The  PAINTERS  of). 

By  Tancred  Borenius.  With  15  full- 
rage  Plates.  Dem  v  8vo.  cloth,  Js.  6d.  net. 

VINt* -  GROWING  IN  EN?T 
LAND.  ByH.M.TOD.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  boards,  u,  net ;  cloth, . 

is.  6d  net.  

ViZETELLY   (ERNEST  A.), 

Books  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6d.  each.  ' 

The  Scorpion. 

The  Lover's  Progress. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Wild  Marquis:  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Arraamf  Guerry  de  Maubrcuil. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*.  

WALLACE  (LEW.;.— Ben-Hur: 

A  Tale  of  the  Christ.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth.  $s .  (vi.  

WALLER  (S.  E 


TYTLER  (4A&AH),  Novel*  by, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  sr.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Through, 

Post  8vof  illustrated  boards,  a*,  each. 
Saint  Mungo's  City,  I  Lady  Bell. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Disappeared.  I  Hoblesse  Oblige. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31.  bd.  each. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
The  Witch- Wife. 
Rachel  Lansfton.     I  Sapphire 
Mrs.  Oarmlohael's  Ooddeeaes. 
A  Honeymoon's  Bon  pee. 
A  Young  Dragon. 


Secret. 


— SebastlanTs 

With  9  Iiiusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cU,  6s 


,  cloth, 


WALTON  and  COTTON'S 
Complete  Angler.  Pott  Svo,  doth, 
gilt,  ay.  net :  leather,  gilt  edges.  3*,  net. 

WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by'. 
Joan,  the  Curate*  Crown  Svo,  ck 
3*.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  a*. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6rf.  each. 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl.  With  8  Iiiusts. 
Tom  Dewson. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brown. 
A  Fight  to  a  Finish. 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Love  and  Lordship. 
What  Ought  She  to  Do? 

My  Lady  of  Whims.   

WARMAN  (CY).— The  Express 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  td. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signature*  and 
Seals,  xi. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen 
of  Scott.  Including  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.  2s. 


WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS).— 

The  Daffodils.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  I*.  64. 


WEBBER  (BYRON). -Sport and 

Spangles.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


WERNER    (A.).  —  Chapenso's 

White  Men.   Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.   Crown  8vo,cloth,  31. bd.. 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 
With  the  Red  Eagle.  Popular 

Edition,  medium  8vo.  o.i. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  v*.  c*z.  each. 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinohes  of  Snuff. 
With  the  Red  Eagle. 
A  Red  Bridal.  I  Nigel  Fortescue. 
Ben  dough.     |  Birch  Dene. 
The  Old  Factory. 
Sons  of  Belial.  |  Strange  Crimes. 
Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 
The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbrock  h  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race.  |  Red  Ryvlngton. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
As  Luck  would  have  It* 
As  a  Man  Sows. 
The  Old  Bank. 
Dr.  Wynne's  Revenge. 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Very  Queer  Business.  

WEST  BURY    (AT H  A).  —  The 

.Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook.  Crown 

8vn.  cloth,  rt.   

WHEELWRIQHT   (E.   0.). — A 

Slow  Awakening.  Crown  8vo  cloth,  6.5. 

WHISHAW  TFRED.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  bd.  each. 
A  Forbidden  Name. 
Many  Ways  of  Love.  With  8  IUusts. 
Maxeppa. 

Near  tne  Tsar,  near  Death.  

WHITMAN  (WALT),  Poems  by. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  W.  M.  Kossbtti.  With  portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  buckram,  bs. ;  pott  8vo,  cloth, 
is.  net  ;  leather.  net.  

WILDE  (LADY). -The  Ancient 
Legends,  Charms, and  Superstitions 

 of  Ireland.    Crown  Svo,  doth.  $s.  bd 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTfrTU)7- 
Thv  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown 
8vo.  cULh.  bs  

WILLIAMS&N  (Mrs.  P.  H.).— A 

Child  Widow.  Post  Svo,  must,  bd*.  2s. 


WILLS  (C.  J.)t  Novels  by. 
An  Easy-going  Fellow.  Crowe  lie, 

cloth  3r. 

His  Dead  Past.  Crown  *vo,  cloth,  %. 


WILSON  (Dr.  ANDREW),  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.  With  159 
Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  71.  bd. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Kv".  cloth.  6*. 

Common  Accidents,  and  how  to 
Treat  Them.  Cr.  8vo.  is. :  doth,  u.  bd. 

WINTER  (JOHN  STRANGER 
-  by. 

Regimental    Legends.    Post  Svo. 

Illustrated  boards,  2s.  .  cloth,  jr.  bd. 
Cavalry    Life;    and  Regimental 

Legends.  Crown  8vo,  ckuo,  34.  bd. ; 
picture  cloth.  Bat  back,  2c  


WOOD  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by.   Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards  ax  each. 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

WORDS  WORTHSHI  RE:  An  In- 
troduction toe  Poet's  Country.  By 

Eric  Kobrrtson,  M.A.  Wuh  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  and  47  lilustrattccs  by 
Arthur  Tucker,  R.B.A.   Demy  Svo, 

 cloth,  7*.  bd.  net.  


WRAGGE  (CLEMENT  L.%- 
The  Romance  of  the  South  Seas. 

With  84  Illustrations,   down  Svo,  cloth, 

^s.  bd.  net.  

WRIGHT  (THOMAS).- History 
of  Caricature  and  of  the  Qrotesque 
In  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture  and 

Painting.  Illustrated  by  f.  W. 
Fair  holt.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7*.  bd. 

ZAl^GWILL"(LOUlST.--A  Nine- 

teenth  Century  Miracle.   Crown  Svt\ 

cloth.  3.t.  bd.;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ax. 

ZOLA  (EMlL'E),  Novels  bv. 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  Mostly  Translated  or 
Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Ernest 
A.  VlZBTBLLT.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  xs.  bd. each. 

His  Masterpiece.  I  The  Joy  of  Life. 

Germinal.      |     Therese  Raquin. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbe  Mouret'i  Transgression. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 

The  Conquest  of  Plasaans. 

The  Dram-Shop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  I  Money. 


His  Excellency. 
The  Downfall. 
Lourdes. 
Homo. 
Paris. 


The  Dream. 
Doctor  Pascal. 
Fruitrulnaac 
Work. 

 Truth. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  bd.  each. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression, 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
Lourdes  [  Rome.   I  The  Downfall. 
Paris.     I  Money.  The  Oram- 
The  Joy  of  Life.    |  shop. 
Germinal. 


iLXia. 

Child  Wlo 
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